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CAMBDEN! the Nourice of Antiquity, 
And lanthorn unto late ſucceeding age 
To ſee the light of ſimple verity 
Buried in ruines, through the great outrage 
of her own people, led by warlike rage. 
| CAMB DEN! though Time all monuments obſcure, 
Yet thy Juſt labours ever ſhall endure, | 
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Vol. I 


O the Cattieuchlani adjoined the people whom Cæſar.“ ralls, Trinobantes, Ptolemy and Tacitus? Txin 
T anterz iu the parts now known by the name of Midgleſex and Effex. Whence they had'their., 85 
name I dare not ſo much as conjecture, unleſs from tiſh Tre-nant in for this Wh 
tract lies in a valley on the Thames. But I do not lay any ſtreſs on this conjecture. g The iübabitants how- 
ever of Galway in Scotland, which is full of vallies, were formerly called in Britiſh Noantes and Novantes - 
and in a valley on the Rhine called in French Le Vault antiegtly lived a nation called the Nantuates, Who 
tad their name from their tation, $0 that this conjedtire Js as plauſible as thar which affefts to derive the 
wake from T1, g. d: New 7rop.crBuz lex leave e dnt opinions to ſuppor theres: Thel 


fromthe Britiſh Tre-nant ©, a town in a valley; for this whole 


Fo _ . . 88 thy ae . ; Fa + 4 ; 4 37 1 211 ennie * lin. 11411. 1 ; 
people in Cæſar's time formed the ſtrongeſt Cih in theſe parts (for he always gives the name of civitas or city 


wa people united under the ſame laws), and their king at that rime was Imani . mur. 
Caſfibelan, Mandubratius bis ſon ſaved his life by flight, and joining Czfar, in Gaul returned under his pro- 


| reflion to Britain. At the ſame time gut Trinopaptes applied by deputies 10 Czar to defend Mandybratius, 
from Caſſibelan's injuſtice, and ſend; him to afſume the chief authority in their ſtate. Their requeſt being wo 


- plied with, they gave 40 hoſtages, and ere the firſt;of rhe Britans that ſubmitted to the Romans. This Man- 
dubratius by the way is always called 4ndrogeus by Eptropius , Bede, and later writers, Whence this dif- 
ference of names ariſesI cannot account for, unleſs the conjeQure communicated to nie by a perſon well ſkilled 


in the Britiſh hiſtory and language be true, that the latter name was given him for his crimes and treachery,: it 


plainly implies Guilt, and he is ranked (in the Trades) among the moſt infamous of the Betrayers of 
Britain, becauſe he firſt called in the, Romans, and betrayed his country. After Mandubratius, Britain being 
neglefted by the Romans during the rage of the civil war, and left to its own princes and laws, it appears that 
Cunobelin was its king, two of whoſe coins are inſerted here; though given before with others 
| His ſon Adminius being driven out by his father went over with a-ſthall party, and ſubmitted to the em- 


petor Caligula, which ſo elated the mind of that young emperor, that he fent letters to Rome, as if the whole 
iſland had ſubmitted to him, repeatedly charging the bearers not to deliver them to the Conſuls but in the 
temple of Mars and a full ſenate. On the death of Cunobelin, Aulus Plautius under Claudius invaded this 
territory, flew Togodumnus one of the ſons of Cunobelin, and defeated Catacratus, over whom, according 
o the Faſti Capitolini, he obtained the honor of an ovation with ſo much glory, that according to Suetonius 8, 
_ the emperor himſelf accompanied him, walking by his ſide, giving him the right hand to and from the capitol; 
and immediately tranſporting himſelf over with his legions, in a few months reduced the iſland to a province. 


The Trinobantes had now reſt from war, till in Nero's time they conſpired with the Iceni to ſhake off the 
Roman yoke : but this inſurre&ion Suetonius Paulinus ſoon ſuppreſſed with much bloodſhed on the fide of 


the Britans, as Tacitus relates l. On the decline of the Roman empire in Britain, Vortigetn a Britan; in order 


to obtain his liberty from the Saxons whoſe priſoner he was, gave up to them this territory with others, as 
Ninnius i tells us; and it was long governed by kings of its own, but ſubject to thoſe of Kent, or Mercia; of 
whom Sebert in 603 firſt embraced Chriſtianity, and Suthred the laſt was conquered by Egbert in $04, and 
left his kingdom to the Weſt Saxons. But this having been treated of more fully before, let us proceed to 
the ſurvey of the country. e 5 )) 
B. G. V. 20. : An XIV. 3r; 


The Britans would have faid Nan tre, not Tre nant 80 Coventre, Braintre, Maintre, and the Durotriges. MS. n. Gale. 
1 As Bricinobantes. Noovail. NeGail. Newl. Ina 


1 8 Nover. Aflioveſhor ang, The Land's end in Ptolemy, Ib. See among the Britih 
coins one inſcribed TASC. NOVANEl. 0 | 495 | 2 r 


Mr. Camden miſtakes Eutrepius for Orofius. Sec Introd. p. xxviii. n. (E). 5 Ec. Hiſt, I. 2. 
8 Claud. c. 24. e v ubjfup, 8 n 
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Saxons; the people inhabiting it lying be- 
tween the Eait, Weſt, and South Saxons, and thoſe 
who were then called Mercians. It is divided from 
Buckinghamſhire on the weſt by the little river Co/e*; 
from Hertfordſhire on the north by a well-known 


boundary; from Eſſex on the eaſt by the river Lea; 
from Surrey and Kent on the ſouth by the Thames. 1 


The extent is not very great; the greateſt length not 
exceeding twenty miles, nor the greateſt breadth 
twelve. The air is extremely mild, and the ſoil very 


Breakfpear, 
Pope Adrian. 
Harefield. 
Uxbridges 


Draiton, | 


Colham, 


Stamxwell, | 


. mod ern German poet thus ſings : 


good. It is adorned with a number of handſome vil- 


lages and ſeats z and contains many things worthy of 
notice. 

Upon the river Cole, where it firſt enters the 
county, we have Brealeſpear, the antient ſeat of the 
family of that name, from whom was deſcended Pope 
Hadrian IV. already mentioned > Then Haresfeeld, 
antiently Herefelle, the eſtate of Richard Fitz Gilbert 
at the Conqueſt. Farther ſouth is Uxbridge * a long 
town of modern date, in which are many inns. Be- 
low it Draiton, rebuilt by the lords Paget; Colbam, | 
which came from the lords L'Eſtrange to the earls of 


Derby; and Stanwell, the ſeat of the Windſor family - 


from the Conqueſt to the laſt generation. Not far 
from hence the Cole, after forming ſome iſlands, falls 
with a double mouth into the Thames, of which a 


Tot campos, ſylvas, tot regia tea, tot bortos 
Artifici dextra exenltos, tot vidimus arces, 


U nun Auſonio Tamiſis cum Tybride certet. 


Stants, | 


11 


theſe lines from the marriage of the Thame and Iſis, 
applied to the former river as it dal by this 


Such fields, ſuch woods, ſuch ſtately piles appear, 
Such gardens grace the earth, ſuch turrers pierce 
the air, | 
That Thames with Roman Tyber r cmpare. 


| Stanes, in Saxon Stana, preſents itſelf firſt on the 


| weſt bank with a wooden bridge over the Thames. 


It takes its name from a boundary ſtone formerly 
placed here to mark the juriſdidion of the city of 
London over the river. Near this ſtone is the famous 
Runningmead, commonly called Renimed, where the 
barons of England aſſembled in a body 1215 to de- 
mand their liberties of king John. Of which take 


place : 


Subluit hic pratum quod dixit Renimed 8 

Quo ſedere duces armis anniſque verendi, 

Regis Joannis cuperent qui vertere ſceptrum, 
 Edwardi ſaucti dum leges juraque vellent 
Principe contempto tenebroſo e carcere duci. 

Hinc ſonuere tube pluſquam civilia bella; 

Venit & hinc refugus noſtras Lodovicus in cras. 


Next on its banks fam'd Renimed appears, 


Where met the chiefs renowned for arms and years 


* Art, Romans in Britain, p. xxvii. 
e See Hertfordlhire, I. p. 339. 


„ "which the Britans call Co. Holland. 
4 8 ; WET 


4 


DDLESEX takes its name from the Middle - 


Erxexit, quales toto fol aureus orbe 
Vos vidi 


: The ſun ne'er ſaw its peer in all his courle, 


and in the marriage of Thame and Ifis : 


FA IH — OY =» — a — x r 


In ſolemn league t' oppoſe a tyrant's power, 
And Holy Edward's lighted laws reſtore. 
To more than civil wars their trumpets ſound; 

And here the Prince of France protection found, 


' Thence the river paſſes by Cowy fakes to Lalam, Coy Pb 
where, as we before obſerved “, Cæœſar croſſed the 
Thames, the Britans having fortified the bank OY 
ford with ſtakes, whence the name. From hence it 
flows under Hayrow, a high hill in this part, ſouth of Har, 
which is a long tract of rich land, particularly about 
the village of Heſton, the excellent wheat of which Hin. 
has been long eſteemed by our princes for bread, 
Not far from this is Hantvorth, where is a ſmall Haul. 
royal ſeat which Henry VIII. took great delight in, 
and made the ſcene of his pleaſures. Afterwards it 
paſſes the palace of Hampton-court built with admi- Her 
Table magnificence by Cardinal Wolley for the diſplay 1238 
of his wealth, when that otherwiſe moſt prudent 
prelate loſt the command of himſelf through pride. 
It was enlarged and finiſhed by Henry VIII. and con- 
fiſts of five large courts built in the moſt * 
manner. Of which Leland e: 


Ef locus inſolito rerum Alendere Tuberbue, 
_ Alluiturque uaga Tamifini Ffumints undla ; 
Nomine ab antiquo jam tempore diftus Avona ; 
H rex Henritus tales Oftavius ades 


| 1 quali 
| 00. 


nj — wp, — . ws ⏑ — = 1 — wy — 
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Where . | OS his gentle Qiream rolls on, 
Avona called, an antient name it bears, | 
Here the eighth Henry ſuch a palace rears 


Alluit Hamptonam, celebris que laxior urbis 
Mentitus formam ſpatiis : hanc condidit aulam 
Purpureus pater ille gravis, gravis ille ſacerdes 
Molſceus, fortuna faves cui felle repletos = 
"Obit ; ben tandem fortuns dona, dolores, 


Then Thames to Hampton runs, whoſe ſtatel y ſpace 

A city ſeems. The founder of the place 

Was mitred Wolſey, great ill-fated prieſt 
For whom his fate prepared a honied ſeaſt 
Mingled with gall. Such were her treacherous gifts. 


The river here takes a large turn to the north by 
Giſlleworth, as it was antiently called, now 70/1, le- 
worth, where was a palace of Richard king of the 
Romans and earl of Cornwall burnt by the ſeditious 
Londouers. 


Then we ſee Sion, a little monaſtery, called aſter the 
holy mount of that name, which Henry V. when he 
drove out the alien monks, built for the nuns of St. 
Bridger, as he did another called Bethlem on the op- 


Th Nuno 


by Avtiently Waxiridze. Holland. 


poſite 


Wer, 


Rlrwor th 


t. 


e quaſi 
1" 


Nö. 
| Britain, the fear of the Britiſh empire, and the rE- 


TRINOBANT E 8 


poſite bank for the Carthuſians. In this houſe of 
Sion be placed to the glory of God as many virgins, 
prieſts, and lay brethren, in ſeparate cells, as there 
wete Apoſtles and Diſciples of Chriſt, and having 
ſecured to them a very ample revenue, enjoined 
them by an expreſs order to receive nothing from any 
other hands, and to give to the poor the ſurplus of 


their yearly income. But within memory the religious 
were turned out, and the ſite given to the duke of 


who pulled down the church, and began a 
Adjoining to this is Bren/ford, which 


Somerſet, W 
houſe there. 


takes its name from the little river Brent, on which 


in 1016 f, Edmund Ironſide fo warmly attacked the 
Danes, whom he had forced to raiſe the ſiege of 


London, that they fled in diſorder, with great Joſs. 
From hence to Stanes, the tract which lies between 


the high road by Hounſlow and the Thames was 
called the Fereft or Marten of Stanes, till Henry III. 
as appears by his charter, disforeſted' and diſwarrened 
it. Next appears Fulham, Saxon pullonham, or the 
houſe of fowl, to which the biſhop of London's coun- 
try houſe r is no ſmall ornament. And Che/ſey, called 


noble houſes by Henry VIII. William Powlet firſt 
marquis of Wincheſter, and others. | 
But among all theſe LONDON, the epitome of 


stokvckb of the kings of England, rears its head 


ke a eyprels among the buſhes, as Virgil! ſays. Ta- 
citus ®, Ptolemy, and Antoninus call it LonpintoM 
and Lox ODI NIU!; 


Ammianus “, Lundinum, and 


Auguſta, Stephanus * Ado, our Welſh neigh- 
bours Lundayn®, our Saxon anceſtors 


_ _ ceaprep®, Lunden-vypmg, Lunden-pyc 4, foreigners 
Loondra and Londres, the inhabitants Lende, fabulous 


liſh towns. 


writers Treja Nova, Dinas Belin, or Belin's City, and 


Caer Ludd from king J. udd, who they pretend built 


Bur theſe later 
names and originals, with Erafmos's * conjecture de- 


it, and called it after his own name. 


ducing it from Lindus a city of Rhodes, 1 leave to 
ſuch as are fond of them. 
and Strabo* expreſsly ſay that the Brirans gave the 
name of cities or towns to woods and groves fortified 
by trees which they had cut down, and J am in- 


formed that groves in the Britiſh language are called 


Lhwn, 1 am almoſt inclined to thiuk London had its 
name from thence, as the city by way of eminence, 
or the city in the grove. 


conjecture, may I be allowed, without the charge of 


flickleneſs, to hazard another; that it derived its name 


as well as its glory from its Hips, which the Britans 
call Chong, as much as to ſay rhe port or city of ſhips. 


The Britans call a city Dinas, whence the Latin 
Dinum is formed. Hence it is ſometimes called 
Longidinum, and in the, ſong of a very old Britiſh 


bard Lhongporth, the port of ſhips, and by the fame 


name Bouligne in France, which Ptolemy calls Gęſo- 


riucum navale, is called in a Britiſh gloſſary Bolung 


Lhong, Many cities took their names from ſhips, as 
Naupactus, Nauftathmus, Nauplia, Navalia Auguſti; 


but none have a beiter title to ſuch name than our 


London; a city molt happily ſituated with reſpedt to 


f Sax, Chron. p. 149. 


Camera. 
* An, XIII. 33. | 41 Ms. Neapolit. 
" in voc. o Ninnius, Carr. Lundan. 


4 Lundene, Lundone, Lundunes, Lundenbuph. Sax. Chron, paſſin, 
B. G. V. 6 


1 Adaug. p. m. 623. I. 


ei gauio. - marked for life and long continuance. Holland, 


6 


U bi ſup. 


Londen- 


For myſelf, as Croſar* | 


If I am miſtaken in this 


* Sce the panegvric delivered to Conftantius Ceſar and falſely inſcribed to Maximian. 
| 8 ſlanding there conveniently not far ſrom the city albeit not fo healibfully, 
| i Kel. I. 26, inter oiburna cx 


* Eumenus to ane e. 17. 


both elements, in a rich and plenteous ſoll, on 4 
gently riſing hill on the ſide of the Thames, that eaſy 
conveyor of the commerce of the world, which ſwelled 


by the regular tides of the ocean in its ſafe and deep 


channel admitting the largeſt veſſels, brings in daily 
ſo much wealth from the eaſt and weſt, that it may 
at this time claim the prize from the Chriſtian world, 
and affords fo ſecure as well as convenient a ſituation 


for ſhips that it may be ſtyled a foreſt of maſts and 


a thicket of ſails. 3 
The founder is loſt in antiquity; and indeed few 
cities know their founders, ſo inconſiderable their 
originals and gradual their riſe, But this like others 
lays claim to a fabulous derivation from the Tro— 
jans, and believes Brute, the great ſon of the great 
Eneas, to have been its founder. Whoever founded 


it, its fortune ſhews it to have been founded with a for- 


tunate omen u; and its eminent antiquity appears from 


Ammianus Marcellinus*, who calls it In his time, 


which is 1200 years ago, an antient city, to whom 
we may add Tacitus 7, who ſays it was diſtinguiſhed 


by its trade and the great reſort of merchants to it 
from the bed of ſand in the Thames, adorned with 


in Nero's time. This only was wanting to com- 
plete its glory, that it had not the title of a Muni- 


cipium or Colony, Nor was it the intereſt of Rome 


that a mercantile city ſhould have the privileges of 
either. Wherefore I imagine it to have been a 
Prefeflura, which was the name given to eities where 


fairs were held and juſtice adminiſtered; not by 


magiſtrates of their own, but by prefects ſent thither 


yearly for that purpoſe, ſubje& in the articles of 
taxes, tributes, tolls, military ſervice, c. to the ſenate 
of Rome. 


For this reaſon London is called only 


oppidum by Tacitus*, by the panegyrift®, and by Mar- 


cellinus*, But though its rank was no higher, it was 


extenſive, rich, and flouriſhing during almoſt the 


whole of its continuance under the Roman, Saxon, 


and Norman government, and involved in ſcarce any 
calamities. 


In the reign of Nero when the Britans 
formed a deſign to recover their liberties under Boo- 
dicia, the inhabitants of London by all their in- 
treaties and tears could not prevail on Suetonius 
Paulinus to continue with them; but taking the 


citizens to his afliſtance he marched off, and left the 
city defenceleſs to the enemy, who preſently maſ- 


tered the few whom the infirmities of ſex or age, or 
an attachment to the place kept there. Nor would 


it have ſuffered leſs from the Francs, had it not been 


for the ſudden interpoſition of providence. For 
after Alle&us had treacherouſly taken off Carauſius 


G Car, auſfius - 


the Menapian, who favoured by the ſtormineſs of 


our ocean, and the difficult wars in which Diocletian 


was engaged in the eaſt, and ſupported by the bravery 


of his failors, poſſeſſed himſelf of the revenues of 
Britain and Batavia, and bore the title of Auguſtus, 
as his coins frequently diſcovered here ſhew; and when 
AlleQus himſelf three years after his uſurpation was 
ſain in battle by Aſclepiodotus, the Francs who 
ſurvived that action flocking to London would have 
plundered that city, had not the Thames, which 
never failed the inbabitants, opportunely brought 
ſome Roman ſoldiers who had been parted from the 
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London ſtone, a 


milliary. 


The Walls. 


i Laudate. 


1586. 


Newgate. 


 Mlderſgate, 
Creplgate. 
Moregate. 


Bi bags. 


Aldgate, . 


Belingsgate. 


| Dowgate, 


The Tower, . 


fleet at ſea in a * and who by putting the barba- 
rians to the ſword not only ſaved the citizens, but 


gave them the pleaſing ſight of the deſtruction of 


their enemies. On this occaſion our chronicles ſay 


L. Gallus was lain at the brook which run almoſt 


through the middle of the city, and from him took 
the name of Nantgall i in Britiſh and Walbrock in En- 
glich, which name ſtill remains in the ſtreet, under 
Which 1 am told is a fewer to carry off the filth. 
It is not far from the ſtone called London one, 


which from its firuation | in the centre of the longeſt 
diameter of the city, I take to have been a miliary *, 


like that in the forum at Rome; from whence all the 
diſtances wete meaſured: Hitherto 1 do not believe 
our city was walled round. Soon after this our hiſ- 
tories ſay Conſtantine the Great, at the requeſt of 
his mother Helena /, firſt incloſed the city wich a wall 


of hewn ſtone and Britiſh brick; about three miles 


in circuit, ſo as to make the form of the eity a ſquare, 


not exactly equilateral, the ſides from eaſt to welt 


being longer than thoſe from north to ſouth. That 
part of theſe walls which run along the river has 


been waſhed away. Fitz-Stephen, who lived in Hen- 


ry II's time, tells us ſome traces were then to be 
ſeen. The reſt remains firmer towards the north, 
which not many years ago (1474) was repaired by 


Joceline, then mayor, and aſſumed as it were a ſe- 


cond youth. On the caſt and weſt, though repaired 
by the barons in their wars with the materials of the 
Jews houſes, all is ruinous and decaying. For the 
Londoners, like the Lacedæmonians of old, deſpiſe 


| fortified cities as fit only for women to live in, and 
think their city ſufficiently defended by men inſtead of 


walls. It is entered by ſeven principal gates (not 


to mention ſmaller ones) which on their repair had 


new names given them. To the weſt are two; Lud- 
gate, from king Ludd, or Fludgate as Leland * thinks 
from the rivulet (as the porta Fluentana at Rome), 


lately rebuilt from the ground; and Newgate the 
moſt beautiful of all, ſo called from its Newneſs, 


formerly Chamberlain gate, which is the public gaol. 
To the north four: Alderſgate from its antiquity, or ac- 
cording to ſome from Aldric the Saxon; Creplegate, 
from an adjoining hoſpital for cripples; Moregate, 


from the neighbouring moor, now converted into a 
field and pleaſant walks, firſt built by Francer*, who 


was mayor in 1414: Biſbopſgate, from the biſhop: 
this laſt gate the German merchants of the Han- 
ſeatic league, were, as I am informed, bound to keep 
up, and in troubleſome times to defend. To the 


_ eaſt is only Aldgate, ſo called from its antiquity, or 


as ſome think Elbegate. It is thought there were 
two gates to the river beſides that on the bridge; 
Beling ſgate, now a wharf, and Dourgate (vulgazly 
Dorogate) or the Water gate. 

At the extremities of the wall, next the river, 
were two ſtrong fortreſſes, one of which at the caſt 
ſtill remains, commonly called the Tower of London; 


in Britiſh, from its whiteneſs, Brin-gwin and Tower- 


gwin; a noble citadel, encompaſſed with an exten- 
| five wall, with lofty towers, a rampart and wide 


„Coins of Helena —_ found under the walls, 
+ Of this council ſee Baronius. 


ditch, a noble armoury, and ſeveral houſes like , 


town; and we may eaſily conceive that the two - 


caſtles mentioned by Fitz- Stephen in this eaſt part 
of the City are united in this. On the weſt fide was 
another fortreſs where falls into the Thames the little 


| river Flete (whence Fleet-fireet) now inconfiderable, 
formerly, as I find in the Parliament rolls, navigable, 


bis fortreſs Fitz Stephen calls arx þalatina, and 
ſays | it was burnt, in the reign of William IJ. Of itz 
ruins was built great part of St. Paul's cathedral, 
and on the very fite a houſe of Dominicans (now 
called Blackfriars) by Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop 


Fits tyor N | 


of Canterbury, whence one may form an idea of its 


extent. In this place under Henry Il. were, as Ger- 
vaſe of Tilbury in bis Otia Imperialia ſays, « Perga- 
nat, or caſtles fortified with walls and carth-works; 
« one the inheritance of Baynard, and the other 
« of the barons Montfichet.” Nothing now remains 
of either: but ſome ſuppoſe Pembroke houſe to bave 
been part of them, ſtill called Baynard's ca/tle, from 
William Bayard, a nobleman, lord of Dunmow, its 


antient maſter, whoſe ſucceſſors the Filz-Walters 7 


were hereditary ſtandard- bearers of London. 
Nor was the city only fortified at this time: but 
upon the removal of the Flamen, and eſtabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity under that excellent emperor, 
a biſhop s was ſettled here. It is certain the biſhop 


of London aſſiſted at the council of Arles +, held in 


314 under Conſtantine the Great. In the firſt vo- 
lame of the councils is this fubſcription ; Ex provin- 
cia Britanniæ, civitate Londinenſi Resrirys® epi ſcopus, 
whom, with his ſucceſſors, ſome affirm to have reſided 
at St. Peter's, Cornhill. Afterwards London at- 
tained to fo much dignity as to be called Auguſta, 
and diſtinguiſhed by that name under Valentinian. 


So Ammianus Marcellinus B. XXVII., in his way 
to London, an antient city called in later times Au- 
- guſta,” and B. XXVIII, © he went from Augusta, 1 


antiently called London.” Hence upon the eſtabliſn- 


ment of a mint here in the time of Conſtantine the Th 


Great (on whoſe coin ſtruck in honor of his father 


Conſtantius, and on others, occurs P. LON. S. i. e. 
Pecunia Londini fignata) the officer who had the 


management of it under the Comes ſacrarum largitio- 
num is called in the Notitia Prepofitus theſaurorum 
Auguſtenſum in Britannia. This name Auguſta ex- 
preſſes great dignity and majeſty : for the founders 
or reſtorers of cities, when they hoped or wiſhed they 


might prove powerful, flouriſhing, and eminent, gave 


them auſpicious names. And of theſe none was 
more glorious or auſpicious than Auguſta, For that 
excellent and great emperor Octavianus, with the 
concurrence of the moſt learned perſonages of his 
time, aſſumed the title of Auguſtus. ( He was ſur- 
*« named Auguſtus,” ſays Dio l, “ as if he were 


* 8 
e more than man: for the moſt honorable and more 
Nor was this 


« ſacred things are called Auguſt. 
name given to London without leave of the Roman 
emperors, a cuſtom alluded to by Virgil *: 


Urbem appellabant, permiſſo nomine, Aceſtam. 


- 


This is confirmed by the diſcovery of the Roman road after the fire 1666, running directly to this ſtone through Watling fru. 


4 Com. in Cy - Swag v. Fluttus, ' 
* Francerius Falconer, Holland. Sir Thomas Tolover Stowe. 
1 An wrchbiſhop. Godw. 169. 170. Conc. Re . 33. 
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But time having ſunk this honoufäble hame has con- 
firmed the older name of London, While it had 
the former, it narrowly eſcaped being pillaged by 4 


| ſeditious ſet of banditti: but Theodoſius, father of 


the emperor of that name, fell on them encum- 
bered with their booty, and put them to the ſword, 
and entered the city juſt before involved in diſtreſs 
in a kind of triumph, ſays Marcellinus *. 
departure thence he reſcued Britain from the moſt 


complicated calamities with ſo much bravery, that 


the Romans, ſays Symmachus ®, © placed the ſtatue 
« of the Britiſh general on horſeback, among their 
« antient worthies.“ Not long after on the de- 
cliue of the Roman power in Britain this city ac- 
cording to the fate of the whole iſland fell under 


the dominion of the Saxons, but in what manner 


hiſtorians do not relate. I am apt to think Vor- 


tigern gave it up to Hengiſt to procure his own 
liberty 3 it being in the territory of the Eaſt Saxons, 
which hiſtorians agree was ſurrendered to Hengiſt by 
Vortigern on that condition. At this time the 
church alſo ſuffered dreadful calamities, the paſtors 


being put 10 death or baniſhed, the flocks diſperſed, (Which ſeems to agree with the ſacrifices of Diana) 


and all the wealth, whether ſacred or profane, car- 


4 ried off. Theonus, laſt Britiſh biſhop of London, con- 


cealed the reliques of the Saints, ſays my author 5, 
not with a {ſuperſtitious view, but merely to a . 


the remembrance thereof. But though the confu- the ſteps of the choir by the clergy of this church 


in their copes with garlands on their heads. Whe- 


fions of the Saxon age were ſuch that one might 


ſtrictly fay Mars himſelf headed their armies, Lon- 
don was ſtill, according to Bede 4, a mart to many na- 


tions who reſorted thither by 5 or land. When 
the gentle gale of peace breathed on this harraſſed 


iſland, and the Saxons began to embrace Chriſtia- | heathen ceremonies were admitted and tolerated by 


nity, it flouriſhed with renewed ſplendor. A@thel- 
bert, king of Kent, (under whoſe favour Sebert 


_ reigned here) built a church in honour of St. Paul, 


which being afterwards rebuilt became a great and 


magnificent ſtructure, ſo well endowed that it ſup- 
ported beſides a biſhop, a dean, præcentor, chancel- 
bor, treaſurer, five archdeacons, 3o prebendaries, and 


others. The eaſt part of this church, which ſeems 


* Paul's 
Mat. 
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of later date, and in a richer ſtyle, having a beauti- 
ful vault ſerving as the church of St. Faith, was 


bullt with the materials of the Arx palatina before- - 


mentioned by biſhop Maurice, having been before 


deſtroyed by, fire. Of it Malmſbury * gives this ac- 
count: Such is the beautifull magnificence of this 


te ſtructure that it deſerves a place among the moſt 


famous: ſuch a ſpaciouſneſs of its crypt, ſuch the 
« extent of the upper building that it ſeems capable 
4 of admitting the greateſt concourſe of people. 
Maurice being a prelate of an enlarged ſoulꝰ be- 
gan an elaborate and coſtly pile for poſterity to 


* fniſh, His ſucceſſor Richard though he appro- 
© priated all the revenues of the ſee to the work, 


maintaining himſelf and his brethren by other 
ee means, ſeemed to have done almoſt nothing; his 
whole revenue being laviſhed upon it to little 


e purpoſe,” The weſt part as well as the tranſept 


is ſpacious, having a beautiful and lofty ſtone roof 
reſting on maſſive pillars. In the centre of the croſs 


riſes a lofty tower, on which was a ſpire covered 


with lead to an immenſe height, 1 not leſs than 534 


XXVII. c. * 1 
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Oh his 
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feet from the ground, Which in 1087 attracted the 


lightning, and was conſumed, to the great damage of 


the city; but was repaired again; and being fired in 


the ſame manner a ſecond time, when I was à boy; 


it is not yet rebuilt, I ſhall preſent the reader with 


the following meaſures of this magnificent pile from 
a very antient author: Length 690 feet; breadth 
130 feet; height of the nave from the ground 102 
feet; of the roof of the new part from the ground 88 


feet; of the ſtone tower 260 feet; of the wood work 


on it 274 feer, &c. 


Some have imagined a el of Diana formerly 
ſtood here, and their conjectures are not unſup- 
ported. The neighbouring: old buildings are called 
in the church records Camera Dianae, and in the 
reign of Edward I. were dug up in the church+yard, 
according to our chronicles, an incredible number of 
ox heads, which were beheld by the multitude with 
aſtoniſhment as remains of heathen ſacrifices: and 


1561. 


Temple of 
Diana. 


it is well known to the learned that Taurobolia were 


celebrated in honour of Diana®. When I was a boy 
I have ſeen the head of a buck fixed on a ſpear 


carried about with great pomp and blowing of horns 
within the church, And that buck which the fa- 


mily of Bawd in Effex uſed to give for certain lands 


held by them, 'was, as I am informed, received on 


ther this was practiſed before that family's tenure 


commenced I know not: the cuſtom certainly ſa» 


yours more of the worſhip of Diana and heatheniſm 
than of Chriſtianity, There is no doubt that ſome 


the firſt Chriſtians, from the propenſity in mankind to 


ſuperſtition, or to allure the Gentiles to the true re- 


ligion. 


From the time this church was built I became the 


| ſeat of the biſhops of London, of whom the firſt 
under the Saxons (50 years after the depoſition of 
| Theonus the Britan) was Melitus, a Roman, conſe- 


crated by Auſtin, archbiſhop of Canterbuty, in honour 
of which Auſtin, contrary to the injunftion of Pope 


Gregory, the pall and metropolitical ſee was transferred 


from London to Canterbury, In this church (beſides 


St. Erkenwald and the biſhops) is buried Sebba 
king of the Eaſt Saxons, who about 680 reſigned. 


his crown to devote himſelf to the ſervice of Chriſt : 

Ethelred or Egelred, who © may be ſaid rather to 
have oppreſſed than governed this kingdom, cruel in 
the beginning, miſerable in the middle, infamous in 
the end, of his reign; inhuman in the parricide 


committed by his connivance, infamous for his abdi- 


cation and debauchery, and wretched in his death *;” 


Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, John of Gaunt, duke of 


1016. 


Lancaſter, Simon Burley, an illuſtrious knight y, John | 


de Beauchamp warden of the cinque ports, J[ohn 
Nevil] lord Latimer, fir John Maſon, William Her- 
bert earl of Pembtoke, Nicholas Bacon lord keeper 
of the great ſeal, a perſon of profound wiſdom and 
experienced judgment, Philip Sidney, Francis Wal- 


ſingham, illuſtrious knights, &c. and Chriſtopher 
Hatton high chancellor of aged to whoſe ſacred 


H. E. II. 3. r De peſt. pont. II. 134, 135. 


» Selden refutes all 4 Gem the ox heads found here. Sy ned. Ebr, III. c. 28 8 9s 
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and immortal memory William Hatton his nephew, 
of the antient family of Newport, which he united 
to his own, dutifully erected a noble monument wor- 
thy ſo great a character. 


Beſides this building I know of no other * . 


work in London. For the peace had not continued 
long before the Weſt Saxons overthrew the Eaſt 
Saxon power, and London fell into the hands of 
the Mercians. Scarce had the inteſtine commotions 


ceaſed when a new ſtorm broke in from the north: 


I mean the Danes, who ravaged this kingdom in a 
miſerable manner, and gave a terrible blow to this 
city. They had even made themſelyes maſters of it; 
but Alfred retook it, and having repaired it, gave it 
to his ſon in law Ethelred earl of Mercia. The in- 
vaders attempted more than once to retake it, eſpeci- 
ally Canute, who endeavoured to turn the Thames 


into another channel; but they were always diſap- 


pointed and repulſed by the valour of the citizens. 


They occaſioned, however, no ſmall alarm to the 
Londoners, till they gladly received and acknowledged 


William the Conqueror, whom Providence ordained 
to the throne of England. The ſtorm was now laid, 
the clouds diſperſed, and a golden age began to dawn. 
This city experienced no remarkable calamity, and 
having by the favour of the ſeveral princes obtained 
conſiderable privileges, began to be called the King's 
Chamber, and its trade flouriſhed ſo much that Wil- 
Ham of Malmſhury * who lived near this time calls 
it ® a noble opulent city, proud of the wealth of 
« its inhabitants, and reſorted to by merchants of 
« all nations;” and Fitz-Stephen who lived in that 
ape, ſays, at that time London had 122 parochial and 
13 conventual churches, and upon a review of the 
military could raiſe 40,000 foot and 20,000 horſe. 
The houſes then began to increaſe, and the ſuburbs 


to extend themſelves, eſpecially to the weft, where 


_ they are moſt conſiderable, in which are 12 build- 
Inns of Court. ings called {nns, appropriated to the ſtudy of our 


common law, of which the four larger and hand- 


ſomer belong to the courts of common law, the reſt 
to Chancery. In theſe fo many young gentlemen of 
good family apply themſelves to the ſtudy of the law, 
that neither Ghent, Caen, nor Orange, can boaſt 
The Temple, a greater number of ſtudents, if we may believe fir 


formerly 


called the Neo John Forteſcue in his treatiſe on the laws of 
Temple: the England. Theſe four principal ones are the Inner 
Old Temple, and Middle Temples, Gray's inn, and Lincoln's inn. 


Where now 


Southampton The two former occupy the ſ . 
boſe ain Hol- 8 PY pot where formerly in 


"i the reign of Henry II. Heraclius, patriarch of Jeru- 


ſalem, dedicated a church for the Knights Templars, 
which they bad built after the model of the church 
of the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. For they lived 
in that part of the temple which joined to the ſe- 
pulchre, whence they had their name, having vowed 
to defend the Chriſtian religion and the pilgrims that 
Tviſited the holy ſepulchre againſt the Mahometans. 
On this account they were gratefully rewarded by 
* and by the has of princes became poſſeſſors 


Templars. 
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of large revenues and eſtates in all nations, 2nd 


maintained a great character for piety: Many. of 
the nobility were buried among them, whoſe ſtatues 
are {till to be ſeen in this temple croſs legged, as were 
all who at that time engaged in the cruſade, or as 
the phraſe was, Zoot up the croſs. Of theſe were 
William and his ſons William and Gilbert, all mar- 


ſhalls of England and earls of Pembroke. On one 


of the tombs I have read this inſcription * in letters 


almoſt effaced, Comes Penbrochiæ, and at the ſides, 


Miles eram Martis; Mars multos vicerat armis. 


But b, in 1312, this order was accuſed of impiety, and 


by the Pope's authority utterly aboliſhed, and their 


eſtates given by parliament * to the knights hoſpita- 
lars of St. John of Jeruſalem, that what was be- 
queathed to pious uſes might not be miſapplied to 
others contrary to the intention of the donors, It 


appears, however, from records, that this place after 


the Templars were turned out was the ſeat of Tho- 


mas earl of Lancaſter, and of Spenſer the favourite 


of Pembroke, and laſtly converted into -two ſocieties 


of Edward Il. afterwards of Audomar de Valence earl 


of lawyers. Of the others I have read nothing. It 


is reported one was the houſe of the lords Grey *, the 
other of the earls of Lincoln . 


Near theſe between the Old and New Temple | 
Henry ILL. eftabliſhed the Houſe of Converts, for the 


maintenance of thoſe who might be converted from 
Judaiſm to Chriſtiavity. Edward III. afterwards 


made it a repoſitory of records, whence it is now 


called The Rolls. 
This ſuburb is continued to Weſtminſter by a row 


The Rell 


of buildings and magnificent houſes of the nobility 


on the Thames fide. The moſt remarkable of theſe 


buildings is Bridewell, where Henry VIII. built a 
palace to entertain the emperor Charles V. now an 


houſe of correction; Buctburſt houſe e, once the ſeat 


of the biſhops of Saliſbury, the houſe of Carmelitest, 
the Temples abovementioned ®, Eſex houſe, built by 
lord Paget, Arundel houſe, Somerſet houſe, built by 
Seymor duke of Somerfet, and to mention no more, 
the Savoy, ſo called from Peter earl of Savoy who 
lived in it, purchaſed of the brethren of Mountjoy 
by Eleanor, wife of Henry III. and given to her fon 
Edmond earl of Lancaſter, of whoſe deſcendants it 
was long the ſeat till Henry VII. dedicated it to the 
ſervice of the poor. Durham houſe, built by An- 
thony Bel, biſhop of Durham and patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem, and York houſe as now called, formerly 
Bath houſe. But why do I name theſe which have 


changed their owners as fortune has diſpoſed of 


them ? ? Ei oAws obe GNARY u Mν. 


To this ſuburb adjoins Meſeminſter, once above a 


ibu. 


Bucthaft 
houſe, 
'TheCarmelit 


The Jab. 


Fffix boules 
Arundel 
houſe. 
Somerſet 
houſe. 
The Sg. 


mile diſtant, now joining to London fo as to ſeem part 


of it, though it is a city itſelf, governed by its own. 


magiſtrates and laws. It was antiently called Tor- 


ney from the thorns which over-run it, now We min. | 


fter from its weſterly ſituation and minfler. It is emi- 


1 Stature concerning the eſtates of the Templars, 27 Edward It. 


* On Willlam the elder's tomb I have ſome years fince read in the upper part, a REL EGF Ss verſe, Mikes, tc : 


Holland, 


> In proceſs of time when, with inſatiable greedineſs they had hoarded 
oreat wealth withdrawing tithes from churches, ating 
ritual livings w themſelves, and other hard means, their riches turned to their ruin, 2 thereby their f for mer pie DI in a N 


2 fell at jar with other religious orders, their profeſſed obedience to the 
fort was procured, which hope of gain among the better ſort ſo enkindled that, &c. Holland. 


© of Wilton, Holland. 


patriarch of Jerufalem was reje a 


Built by Lacy cartof Lineoln defore-montioned. The gate was rebuilt by fir Thomas Lovel t. Henry VIII. His arms and thoſe 


of Lacy, carl of Lincoln, are over the gate. Stowe. 
© or Saliſbury cout. Holland. 
s Without the barts. Ib. 


t or White Friars. Ib. 
> before called Hampton place, Ib. 
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nently diſtinguiſhed by this church, the hall of juſtice; 
and the king's palace. The church is famous for 


being the place where the kings of England are 


crowned and buried. Sultardus | ſays a temple of 
Apollo formerly ſtood there till thrown down by an 
earthquake in the time of Antoninus Pius; from 
whoſe ruins Sebert King of the Eaſt Saxons raiſed a 
church to St. Peter, which being tuined by the Danes 
was repaired, and -given to a few monks by bithop 
Dunſtan. Afterwards Edward the Confeſſor choſe it 
for his burial-place, and ſettled here a ſociety of Be- 


nedictines, whom he endowed with the tithe of all his 


revenue, and with eſtates in different parts through- 
out England. But hear a contempory hiſtorian k: 
« This devout prince dedicated to God this ſpot in 
« the neighbourhood of a famous and wealthy city; 


fo pleaſant by the ſurrounding rich lands and pal- 


« (ures, and the vicinity of the principal river, which 


brought the merchandizes of the whole world 


« into the adjoining city, but more eſpecially from 
« his regard to the chief of the apoſtles, whom he 


« worſhipped with a paſſionate and ſingular deyorion, 


«© he choſe there his place of burial, and commanded 


« ſtructure worthy the chief of the apoſtles, ro ſecure 


« his interceſſion when this mortal life was ended, 


both on account of his piety, and the endowment 
« of lands and ornaments which he deſigned to in- 
« rich the place with. Agreeable to the king's com- 
« mand the work begun ſo nobly proceeds ſucceſs- 


« fully, without regard to expence preſent or future, 


« ſo it might be rendered worthy of and acceptable 
eto God and St. Peter.” Take the form of the an- 


tient building as then deſcribed ia an old Ms.! 


The principal area or nave of the church ſtood on 
« lofty arches of hewn ſtone, jointed together in the 
e niceſt manner, and the vault was covered with a 


« ſtrong double arched roof of ſtone on both ſides. 


« The croſs which embraced the choir, and by its 


e tranſept ſupported a high tower it the middle, 
« riſes firſt with a low ſtrong arch, and then ſwells 


« out with ſeveral winding ſtaircaſes to the fingle 
te wall up to the wooden roof, which is carefully co- 


4 vered with lead.“ Henry HI. 160 years after 


took, down this fabric of Edward's, and erected a 
new church in a beautiful ſtyle, with a great number 
of marble pillars and a roof covered with lead, which 
was 50 years in building, and received great enlarge- 
ment on the welt from the abbots. Henry VII. 
added at the eaſt end for a burying-place for himſelf 
and family, a moſt elegant chapel, called by Leland® 
the wonder of the world, in which every fpecies of 
elegance ſeemed united, and in which is his noble 


| hrge tomb of ſolid braſs. When the monks were 


turned out this place underwent a variety of revo- 
Jutions. Firſt it had a dean and prebendaries, then 
one ſingle biſhop Thomas Thirlby, who after he had 


ſpent the revenues of the church reſigned it to the 
dean n. Soon after queen Mary reſtored the abbot 


and monks, who being again removed by act of 


Parliament, our moſt gracious queen now on the 


throne made it? a collegiate church, or rather a ſe- 


minary for the church; for ihe ſettled 12 preben- 
_ Qaries, as many decayed knights, and 40 ſcholars, 


called Queen's ſcholars, to be elected from time to 
ume to the univerſities, and thence advanced in 


S. Cotton. lib. Fauſt. A. III. Tit. A. VII. Widmore, p. 3. | | 
l Mr. Widmore ſeems not to have diſcovered who this author was, nor to have believed what he ſays, Hiſt, of Weſtm. ab. p. 11, 
% " 1550. | | 


1 This is an abſtract of her epitaph, 


| ficent monument, piouſly erected by king James. But 
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church and Nate: over all theſe was appointed a 
dean, which office was lately held with the higheſt 
credit by the excellent and worthy Dr, Gabriel 
Goodman, the kind patron of my ſtudies, . 

In this church, to recite them according to their 
rank and the time of their death, lie buried 8E BERT 
firſt King of the Faſt Saxons, HaxoLD the Baſtard, 
ſon of Canute the Dane and king of England, St. 
EvwaRo king and Confeſſor, and his wife Editha, 
Maud, wife of Henry I. daughter of Malcolm king 
of Scotland, HENAT III. and Epward I. his ſoh. 


Princes buti- 


ed in Wy/imin« 


fler abbey. 


Eleanor daughter of Ferdinand III. king of Caſtile - 


and Leon, his wife; King Evwarp III. and Phi- 


lippa of Hiinault his conſort; Ricnarp II. and | 


his conſort Anne, ſiſter of che emperor Wenceſlaus ; 


Hzxkxr V. and his wife Catharine daughter of 


Charles VI. king of France; Anne wife of Richard 
III. davghter of Richard 
Henny VII. and his wife Elizabeth, and mother 
Margaret countels of Richmond; King EpwAn p 
VI. Anne ot Cleves 4th wife of Henry VIII. Queen 
Makv, and, not to be mentioned without expreſſions 


d of praiſe and ſorrow, the darling of England, our 
eto be begun with the tithe of his revenue a noble 


mott ſerene ptinceſs ELIZABETH, of ſacred memo- 
ry, endowed with heroic virtues, prudence, and great- 


neſs of ſoul beyond her ſex, incomparable experi- 


7 * 4 : wy” Newt 
ence and learning. She is buried under a magni- 


Nevill earl of Warwick "9 


Queen Elixa- 
bet bs 


what is that monument for ſuch a heroine? who is her 


own moſt magniticent and greateſt monument; With 
what luſtre and admiration will be tranſmitted to 
poſterity theſe glorious events of her reign: the re. 


formation of religion, the eftabliſhment of - peace, the 


fixing the flandard of the coin, the well-equipt navy 
and the honour of the Engliſh marine reflored, rebel. 
lion extinguiſhed, a moſt prudent adminiſtration during 
44 years, whereby England was inriched and defended, 
Scotland reſcued from the French, France relieved, 


the Netherlands ſupported, Spain humbled, Ireland re- 


fored to quiet, and the world more than: once ſailed 
round I, ©. 1 | 8 

Of dukes and earls here are Edmund earl of Lan- 
caſter, youngeſt ſon of Henry III. 1296 ] 4veline de For- 


tibus counteſs of Albemarle his wife [1293], William 
[1304] and Audomar [1234] de Valence of the. fa- 


mily of Luſignan ear] of Pembroke; 4/phonſus, John 


and other children of Edward I. John of Eltbam earl of 
Cornwall, fon of Edward Il. [1334] Thomas of Wood- 
flock, duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt ſon of Edward III. 


_ [1397] with others of his childten; Eleanor, daughter 


and heireſs of Humphry Bohun earl of Hereford and 


Eſſex, his wife {1399], the infant daughters of Ed- 


ward IV. and Henry VII. Henry an infant of two 
months old, ſon of Henry VIII. Sophia, infant daughter 


of king James, ſnatched away in the dawn of life 


[ 1606]; Philippe ducheſs of York [1433] ; Lewis 
viſcount Robert of Hainault in right of his wife lord 


Bourchier | 1431]; Anne, daughtet and heireſs of John 


Mowbray duke of Norfolk, betrothed to Richard duke of 
York, youngeſt ſon of king Edward IV. Giles Daube- 
ney chamberlain to Henry VII. 1 507 }, and his conſort 
of the family of Arundel in Cornwall { 1 500]; viſcount 


Wells ( 1498), Frances Brandon ducheſs of Suffolk 


[ 1 560 |; Mary her daughter; Margaret Douglas couneſs 
of Lennox, grand mother toking james, 1 578 Jand her ſon 
Charles(1 576];Winefrid Bruges, marchioneſs of Mincheſ- 


Six years, r 1560, 


ter 
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ter [1386], Anne Stanhop, ducheſs of Somerſet "[ 1587}, 
and her daughter Jane [1618]; Anne Cecil, counteſs 


of Oxford (1588), daughter of lord Burghley lord 


high treaſurer of England, with her mother Mildred 
Burgbley [1589] ; Elizabeth Berkeley, counteſs of Or- 
mond; Frances. Sidney, counteſs of Suſſex [1597]; 
| Thomas * Butler, viſcount Thurles, fon and heir of the 
earl of Ormond. Beſides theſe, ' Humphry Bourchier, 
lord Cromwell, another Humphry Bourchier, ſon and 
heir of lord Berners, both ſlain in the battle of Barnet 
[1471]; Nicholas lord Carew [1470]; + + + » baroneſs 
Powis;ThomaslordVentworth[ 1 591];ThomaslordWhar- 
tonſ 1 572]; FobnlordRufel[ 1 584]; Thomas Bromley chan- 
cellor of England [1587]; Douglaſta Howard, daugh- 
terandheireſsof viſcount Bindon, wife of Arthur Gorges; 
Elizabeth, daughter and heireſs of Edward earl of Rut- 
| land, wife of William Cecil [1591]; Jobn Puckering, 
keeper of the great ſeal of England [156]; Frances 
Howard, counteſs of Hertford [1598]; Henry [1596] 
and George { 1603] Carey; father aud fon, lords Hunſdon 
and chamberlains to queen Elizabeth ; the heart of 
Anne Sophia [1600], infant daughter of Chriſtopher 
Harley earl of Belmont, embaſſador from France, in 
a little golden urn on a pyramid; Charles t carl of De- 
von/bire, lord lieutenant of Ireland. We muſt not 
forget the prince of Engliſh poetry Geofrey Chaucer 
[1400}, and him who came neareſt to him among his 
countrymen for a happy imagination and rich vein 
of poetry, Edmund Spenſer [1596], and others of ec- 
cleſiaſtical order, and perſons of diſtinction. 

Not far from hence was another college of 12 
canons, dedicated to St. Stephen, which Edward III. 
ſo handſomely repaired and endowed that he may 
be deemed the founder, after he had overrun France 

With his victorious army, “ recollecting,“ ſays the 
charter of the foundation, * upon a devout review 
« the great benefits of Chriſt, preventing us ſo ſea- 
6e ſonably with his tender mercy, delivering us un- 
« worthy creatures from innumerable perils, and de- 
* fending us by the right hand of his power againſt 


d the attacks of our adverſaries, crowning us with 


ec victory and ſucceſs, and comforting us in other tri- 
4 bulations and perplexities we are ſo often involved 
« in by ſhedding abroad unexpected relief.” To 
| this adjoined the palace and antient ſeat of the kings 


of England from Edward the Confeſſor, which in the | 


reign of Henry VIII. was conſumed by an accidental 
fire. This palace was large and ſuperb, ** an incom- 
parable ſtrufture for that age, having alſo a front 
wall and battlements *.” The remains of it are that 
chamber where the king, lords, and commons, aſ- 
ſemble in parliament, and the adjoining one where 


our anceſtors uſed to open the ſeſſions, called the 7 
a beautiful pile, is a monument erected to the me- Charing 


painted chamber of St. Edward v. 


I tremble when I recollet the bloody, horrid, at- | 


trocious, deſtructive plot, abhorred of God and man, 
concerted by thoſe monſters in human ſhape under 
the contrivance of Francis Cateſby, to deſtroy by 
gunpowder concealed under theſe buildings their 
ſovereign, their country, and the eſtates of the king- 
-dom, by an- accurſed colour of religion; and I am 


loſt in aſtoniſhment! when I think in what inextri- 
cable darkneſs and lamentable ruin this moſt flouriſh- 


ing red would have dern involved in an inſtant. 


by Fitz es wang 
by 1 widow of rhe protector. 
— Becuuſe tradition ſays the ſaid king Edward died therein. lb. 
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But to apply wich grief the words of the old poet: 

on a lighter occaſion: | | 

- Excidat ille dies avo, ne poſtera credant 
Secula; nos certe taceamus, & obruta multa 
Notte tegi proprie patiamur crimina gentis. 


Periſh that day, nor let our ſons believe - | 
What we but to relate muſt ever grieve, 
And loſt in endleſs night our nation's guilt we leave. 
To theſe adjoins White Hall, where is now the n 
Court of Requeſts, and to that the greateſt of all 
halls, the Prætorium of all England. In this are 
held the law courts, viz, the Rings bench, Common ball 
pleas, Chancery, and hard by, he Star Chanbir. the 
Exchequer, Court of Wards, Duchy of Lancafter's 
Cotirt, &c. in which at certain ſeaſons of the year 
called Terms cauſes are heard ; whereas before the 
time of Henry III. the ſear of Juſtice was not fixed, 
and uſed to accompany the court +. Bur he in the 
Great Charter appointed, that the Common pleas 
ſhould not follow the Court, but be held in ſome cer. 
tain place, Some indeed underſtand this that the 
Common pleas ſhould be held in their own Court, 
and not in the King's bench, as before. The pre- 
ſent hall was built by Richard II. as appears by his 
arms in ſtone and on the roof, having pulled down 
the older one built by William Rufus; and he in- 
tended it for his own reſidence: for at the time the 
kings themſelves uſed to hear cauſes; and they are 
judges © whoſe mouth, as the royal author obſerves, 
e tranſgreſſeth not in judgement 4.” But this palace 
was afterwards burnt down 1512, and lay in ruins, 
and Henry VIII. ſoon after transferred the royal re- 
ſidence to White Hall in the neighbourhood, which 


had then lately been the ſeat of Cardinal Wolſey. 


This is a truly royal ſeat, bounded on one ſide by 
the park which reaches to the other palace called Sf, &. 
James, built by Henry VIII. and on the other fide 
by the Thames. A certain poet from its whiteneſs 
calls it Teucæum: 


Mi * 


regale n 
n reges dederant memorabile quondam 
Atria, quæ niveo candebant marmore, nomen) 

Quad Tamiſis, prima eſt cui gloria paſcere Cygnos | 
Ledæos, rauco pronus ſubterluit agu. 


Jo the Leucæum now the princes came, | 
Which to its own white marble owes its name; 
Where Thames, whoſe ſilver ſwans are all his pride, 

Runs roaring by with an impetuous tide. 


Near the Mews, ſo called becauſe antiently ap- The Meu 


propriated to keep hawks, now the royal ſtables and 


mory of the pious queen Eleanor by her affectionate 
huſband Edward I. her piety towards whom will 
ſtand recorded to endleſs ages. She was daughter of 


Ferdinand III, king of Caſtile, and mairied ro Ed- Ani 


ward I. king of England, whom ſhe accompanied into 
the Holy Land, where he being wounded by ſurprize - 
„ by a certain Moor with a poiſoned dagger, and 
rather growing worſe than better by the applica- 
tions of his phyſicians, ſhe adminiſtered a new and 
“ unheard- or rethedy ; but full of affection and duty 


vi Prov. XVI. 1 10. 
t 4 Ib. b N 5 
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« ſhe daily licked the wounds, which the force of the 
« potſon prevented from cloſing, and ſucked out the 
« deadly matter, to her a moſt delicious liquor. By 
« dint of this, or, to ſpeak more truly, by the 
0 power of conjugal affection, ſhe ſo drew out the 
« noxious matter, that the wounds healing, the king 
« perfectly recovered, and the received not the leaſt 
« harm. What more extraordinary than this lady's 
« fidelity ! what more wonderful than that the 
« rongue of a wife anointed with duty and conjugal 
« loye ſhould draw out poiſon from a beloved huſ- 
« band which could not be extracted by a ſkillfull 


_ « phyſician; and what the choiceſt medicines could 


« rot do, conjugal affection alone performed J.“ 
So much for Weſtminſter as connected with London, 
being ſo joined by build:ngs as to ſeem one and the 


\ fame city, though, as I ſaid before, it is a City « of i it-⸗ 
ſelf, and has a diſtin Juriſdiction. 


To the weſt of the city is allo a ſuburb of fair 


buildings called Holburn, or rather Oldborn, in 


which are ſome inns of law, and Eh houſe, a reſi- 


dence worthy the biſhops of Ely, for which they are 
indebted to John Hotham biihop under Edward III. 
Jo the north has alſo ariſen a ſuburb, where 


Jordan Briſet, a man of piety and wealth, built an 
houſe for the knights of the hoſpital of St. John at 
Jeruſalem, which increaſed to the ſize of a palace, 
and had a beautiful church with a tower carried up 
to ſuch a height as to be while it ſtood a ſingular or- 
nament to the city. Theſe, knights at their firſt in- 
ſtitution * were ſo humble while they continued poor, 
that their chief was called Servant of the poor Servants 
of the hoſpital at Jeruſalem, as the chief of the 


Templars, who ſprung up ſoon after, was called the 


humble miniſter of the poor knights of the Temple. 


Through their piety and valour they raiſed themſelves 


by the liberality of pious princes and private perſons 
out of this low eſtate to the greateſt affluence. They 


had about 1240 in Chriſtendom 19000 Jordſhips or 


manors, as the Templars had gooo, the revenues of 


which in England came afterwards to the hoſpitalers*. 
This wealth ſo opened their way to the higheſt 
honours that their prior ranked as the firſt baron in 
= England, and lived in the greateſt opulence and dig- 


nity, till Henry VIII. by che inſtigation of evil coun- 
ſellors ſeized their poſſeſſions to his own uſe, as alſo 
thoſe of the monaſteries, which had been conſe- 


crated to God with a moſt pious intention for the 
maintenance of the clergy, the relief of the poor, 
the redemption of captives and repair of churches, at 
dhe diſpoſal of the church. Near this place, where 
now is ſeen a fair range of buildings, was a rich houſe 
of Curthuſians founded by Walter Many of Hain- 
ault, who ſerved with great honour in Edward III's 
French war. 


Here was before a famous burying 


ground, where, in the plague of London 1349, were 


buried above 40000 perſons, as is recorded in an in- 
ſeription! in braſs there. 


Io the north-weſt adjoins a large ſuburb, and there 
alſo was formerly a watch tower or guardhouſe, whence 
the place is called by an Arabic word Barbaca , 


given by Edward III. for the reſidence of the Ufords, 


from whom by the Willoushbys it came to Peregrine 
Bertie, lord Willoughby of Ereſby, a perſon endowed 


with every accompliſhment, and 8 ttt fü of Marg: 
Nor are the ſuburbs to the north and north. eaſt 
ſmaller, in the fields of 'which, while 1 was writin 

this, were found many ſepulchral vaſes, ſeals, and 
urns, containing coins of Claudius, Nero, Velpaſian, 
&c. alſo glaſs veſſels, and ſmall earthen ones with a 
certain liquor in them, which I ſhould think the li. 


bation of wine and milk ufed by the Romans when 


they burnt their dead, or Tore VIGO liquors 
mentioned by Statius“: 


Phariique liquares. 
Arſuram lavere comam. 


The precious odours ſprinkled on his hair 
Prepared it for the flames. 


This place was z Pproßtited by che Romans to 
burning and burying their dead, whom: by the law 


of the 12 tables they were obliged to carry out of 


the cities, and bury them by the public and military 


ways. So much for the city on the land ſide, 
Towards the river on its ſouth bank the extenſive 


borough of Southwark before-mentioned * is Joined to | 


the city by a bridge, which was at firſt of wood, in 
that place where before they ferried over in a boat, 
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Spital Fields, 


Southwark, 


The bridge: 


Afterwards in the reign of John they erected a fine 


new bridge of hewn ſtone with 19 arches, beſides the 


drawbridge, and built on each fide handſome houſes 
like a ſtreet, ſo that it may vie 2255 all in Ee | 


for ſize and beauty. 

The remarkables in this borcuþh of $outbwatk are 
the noble houſe of Benedictines called Bermondſe 2y, 
dedicated to our Saviour by Aldwin Child; citizen of 
London, and the magnificent houſe built by Charles 
Brandon duke of Suffolk, which was pulled down 
after its maſter had enjoyed it a ſhort time; There 
{till fubſiſts the hoſpital of St. Thomas repaired or 

rather founded by the city of London for the ſick; 
the church of St. Mary's priory, which being on the 
other fide the Thames with reſpe&t to London is 


Bermond/iys 


S fell houſes 


Sr. Thomas's | 
hoſpital. 


called St, Mary Over Rhe, founded for e canons by 


William Ponte de I'Arche, a Norman ; and the houſe 
of the biſhops of Wincheſter built by biſhop William 
Giffard about 1107 for his ſucceſſors. 


where, in the memory of our fathers, were receptacles 
or lodgings for public proſtitutes *, ſuppreſſed by 
Henry VIII. when luxury and leudueſs were at their 
height among us, which in other nations, under the 


From hence 
along the river fide weſtward was a row of houſes, 


Stewss 


ſpecious pretence of allowance for human infirmity, 


are publickly tolerated. Not that I think the place 
had the names of Stews from this, but rather from 


the ponds here for fattening pike and tench, and 
cleanſing them from their ſtrong fenny taſte, I have 


ſeen the bellies of theſe pike cut open to ſhew how 
fat they were, and cloſed up again immediately on 
touching tench, Whoſe glutinous ſlime unites them. 
Among theſe buildings is a place like a theatre for 


baiting bears and bulls with dogs, and kennels of 


band-dogs, which are ſo ſtrong and bite fo hard that 
three of them are enough to ſeize a bear, and four a 
lion. So that the poet * truly ſaid of our dogs 

. Taurorum frafturi colla Britanni. 


The Britiſh i dogs thar break the necks of bulls. 


+ Galeotus Martius, a learned writer, ndr keeper to Mathias Corvinus king of Hungary! in the 3 century. Konad. 


* See Surrey, Vol. I. p. 170. 
Y Rodericus Toletanvs I. 
d Sylv. II. 1. 161, 162. 


* About the year 1142, dad long after, Holland, 


J a M. Paris, p. 619. 


© Black Canons. Holland, 


4 Which the Romans called Lupararia, becauſe in them the women like ſhe wolves, or Jup., inveigle unwary youth; 


* Claudian, II. Cont, Stil. 301. 
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Corporations. 


Wards. 


May or. 


Guillball. 


 Leadmball, 


Royal Ex- 


change. 
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and as truly he f who repreſented them ſiercer than 


the Arcadian ones ſaid to be got by lions. | 
When this borough was joined to London by the 


bridge, the city was not only enlarged, bur excellently 


modelled, and the citizens formed into corporations 
or colleges. The city itſelf is divided into 26 wards, 
and the government of it veſted in as many elders, 
from their age called Aldermen, anſwering to the 


Latin Senators, each of which preſides over a ward; 
and whereas antiently they had a Portreve or Go- 
vernor of the city, Richard I. appointed two bailiffs, 


inſtead of whom John granted them the privilege of 
electing a yearly magiſtrate'or Mayor by vote out of 
the twelve principal companies, and two ſheriffs, one 
called the king's, the other the city ſheriff. 

Upon this ſettlement of the government it is in- 
credible how the city increaſed in buildings both 
public and private, and till continues to increaſe ; 


while the other cities of England are declining. For, 


not to mention the beautifull Gui/dhall built by Tho- 


mas Knowles, mayor, 1411, Leadenball, a large and fair 


building, was erected by Simon Eyre 1445, for 2 


public granary to keep down the price of corn: 


the colonade commonly called the Bur/e, but by queen 
Elizabeth The Royal Exchange, built for the uſe of 
the merchants and the ornament of the city by fir 


Thomas Greſham, Kut. and citizen, 1567; a mag- 


- nificent ſtructure, whether you conſider the ſtyle of 


| Greſham col- 


lege. 


| Jaries, that London might be a magazine both of all 


building, the reſort of merchants, or the variety 


of merchandizes. The ſame knight, out of his great 
aſſection to literature, conſecrated his ſpacious houſe 
in the city to liberal ſtudies, inſtituting therein fix 
profeſſors of the ſciences, divinity, law, phyſic, aſ- 


tronomy, geometry, and muſic, with handſome ſa- 


kinds of merchandize and of the liberal arts. To 
paſs by the Hanſeatic Society's houſe®, the water con- 


| veyed into every ward by pipes and cocks, and the 
handſome caſtellated conduits to receive them, and 
the new method of conveying it by which Peter 


Maurice a ſkillfull German by a wheel lately raiſed 


the Thames water, and conducted it into the greateſt 
part of the town by pipes diſpoſed in a proper level; 


the city is ſo adorned with churches and ſacred 


ſtructures that Religion and Piety ſeem to have fixed 
| their reſidence here. It boaſts 121 churches (which 


is more than Rome herſelf), beſides hoſpitals and 


almſhouſes, and maintains above 600 orphans in the 


C hriff's 
Church. © 


boy's hoſpital called Cbriſ's Church, and about 
1240 poor on alms, &c. It would be tedious to enter 


into a detail of the excellent laws and conſtitutions 


by which it is governed, the dignity of the alder- 


men, the loyalty, fidelity, and politeneſs of the ei- My friend the illuſtrious John Jonſton of Aberdeen, 


tizens, the neatneſs of their houſes, the number of 


geniuſes it has produced, the pleaſantneſs of the 
gardens in the ſuburbs well furniſhed with exotic 
plants, the numerous and well ordered fleet, the in- 


credible quantity of goods of all kinds (Antwerp 


alone taking off yearly 200,000 pieces of woollen 
cloths) and the abundant plenty of all things neceſ- 
ſary for the wants or conveniencies of life. Juſtly 
ſays Hadrian Junius in his Philippeid, 


Tettis opibuſque refertum 
Londinum, & fi fas, numeroſo cive ſuperbum, 
Larga ubi fæcunda rerum undat c:pia cornu. 


Wealth, Buildings, People, London ſtill adorn, N 
And 9 plenty ſheds her bounteous horn. | 


and Scaliger in his Cities, 
Urbs animis, numeroquè potens & robore gentis, 
For courage, numbers, ſtrength, is London fam'd. 


Another poet has thus attempted to celebrate Lon-— 
don, if the reader thinks worth While to read his 
9 


Lauft gemino procurrit litrore longe, 
Emula materng tollens ſua lumina Troje, 
Clementer ſurgente jugo dum tendit in ortum. 
Urbs peramenu ſitu, cæloque, ſoloque beata, 
Urbs pietate potens, numerof» cive ſuperba, 

_ Urbsque Britannorum que digna Britannia dict. 

 Hac nova doctrinis Lutetia, mercibus Ormus, 
Altera Roma viris, Cryſæa ſecunda metallis. 


Along both ſhores extenſive London ſpread, 
| Rival to mother Troy uprears its head. | 
A gentle eaſtern ſlope its turrets grace | 
Site, ſoil, and air, commend this happy place; 
Religion guards her, and her numerous race. 
This Britain's capital, Britannia's name, 
The mighty increaſe of herſelf, may claim, 
Here Paris, Ormus, Rome, and Chryſe yield, 
In learning, trade, ſoldiers, and wealth excell'd, 


Henry of Huntingdon in the reign of Stephen 
made the following : 


Ibis & in noſtros, dives Condit l 
Qu nos immemores non ſinis eſſe tui. | 
Ryande tuas arces, tua moenia mente retracto, 
Quade vidi, videor cuncta videre mibi. 
Fama lequax & nata lequi, moritura filendo, 
Laudibus erubuit fingere falſa tuis. 


Thou too, rich London, ſhalt adorn my verſe, 
Ambitious ſtill thy beauties to rehearſe, 
Whene'er thy lofty rowers, thy ſtately walls, 
And all thy glories my rapt ſoul recalls, 
| Thy abſent glories live in fancy eye: 
While prattling fame, who would if ſilent die, 
Would bluſh to feign of them the ſmalleſt lie. 


and another antient poet compoſed this more {prigutly 


| ſtrain: 


Hac whe illa potens cui tres tria dona miniſtrant ; 
Bacchus, Apollo, Ceres, pocula, carmen, ador; 
' Hacurbs illa potens, quan Juno, Minerva, Diana, 
Mercibus, arce, feris, ditat, adornat, alit. 


[ 


Here Bacchus, Ceres, and Apollo join 5 
Their three great gifts, corn, poetry, and wine; 
Juno, Minerva, Dian, each reward 

London with wealth, with food, with 3 guard. 


Divinity Profeſſor in King's . at St. Andrew „ 
this graver one: 


Urbs Auguſta, cui . ſolumque, ſalumque, 
Cuique favent cunctis cuncta elementa bonis. 

Mitius baud uſquam cælum eſt, uberrima tellus 
Fundit inexhaufti germina leta foli. 

Et pater Oceanus Tamiſino gurgite miftus 

Convehit immenſas totius orbis opes. 

Regali cultu ſedes clariſſima regum, 

 Gentis præſidium, cor, anima, atque oculus. 

Gens antiqua, potens virtute & robore belli, 
Artium & oninigenum nobilitata opibus. 

Singula contemplare animo, attentuſque tuere, 
Aut orbem aut orbis dixeris efſe caput. 


th ＋ Marriage of Thames and Iſie. 


f Cuius de . Britanaicis, p. 157. 1697. 


5 ' Commonly called the Sei yard or Eq/erlings yard. Holland. 


Renown d 


Renown'd Auguſta, whom ſea, earth, and ſky, 
And all the various elements ſupply. 
No climate feels a more propitious air, 

No foils a more abundant produce wear. 
Her father Ocean Join'd with Thames's tide 
With wealth of nations ever has ſupplied. 
Illuſtrious ſeat of Britain's far-fam'd prince, 
The nation's eye, heart, ſpirit, and defence. 
Her antient ſons for ſtrength and virtue fam'd, 
An equal praiſe for arts and wealth have claim'd: 
When all her glories thou haſt well ſurveyed, 
Call her the World, or elſe the World's great head: 


Theſe and ſpch like matters have been more fully 


treated of by John Stowe, citizen of London, that 
famous Annaliſt®, in his ſurvey of London lately pub- 
liſhed. I cannot however take leave of my dear na- 
tive city wyhout obſerving that its latitude is 510 
34 and its longitude 237 25”. The Lyre“ of the 
nature of Venus and Mercury is the topical ſtar, 
which glances on the horizon, but never ſets, and the 
Dragon's head is looked upon by Aſtronomers as 
the vertical one. 

From London the Thames paſſes by Redcliffe, ſo 
called from the colour of the cliff, a pretty little 
town inhabited by ſailors; and then making almoſt a 
circle it receives the Lea, the eaſtern boundary of 
this county, on which is nothing remarkable in this 


county. No more has Adelmton, except its name 


derived from Mobility!; nor Waltham, ſave a croſs 
erected in memory of the funeral proceſſion of queen 


Eleanor, wife of Edward I. which gives its name 


to it. Only the royal palace of Enjield appears 
here, built by Thomas Lovell knight of the garter, 


* Biſhop Gibſon' $  miſteads  Charegraphus for Chronngraphus. 
* Fidicula. 2 


caſter, ſince Henry IV. ki 


road through Highgate, which was made by licence 


1 aas robe and ton town. | 
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privy counſellor to Henry VII. as appears by the arms. | 
To this adjoins Enfeld Chace, a foreſt famous for its Zed Chace, 
timber and deer, formerly the property of the Mag- | 
navilles, earls of Eſſex, afterwards of the Bohuns 

their ſucceſſors, now parcel of the dutchy of Lan- 

ing of England married a 

daughter and coheir of the laſt Humphrey Bohun. 


_ Almoſt inthe centre of this chace are till to be ſeen 


the ruins of an old houſe reported to have been that 
of the Magnavilles earls of Efſexz\ 

On the northern edge of Middleſex the Roman road 
commonly called Watling freet entering this county 
from old Verulam leads ſtrait to London over 
Hamſted heath, whence is a fine proſpe& of a beau- 
tiful city and cultivated country, not by the preſent 


from the biſhops of London about 300 years ſince, as 
was before obſerved ; but that antlent one, as is evi. 
dent fromthe charters of Edward the Confeſſor, paſſed 
near Eageworth, a place of no very antient date, and 
Hendon, which archbiſhop Dunſtan, born to pro- 
mote monkery, gave to the monks of St. Peter at 
Weſtminſter, having purchaſed it for a few golden 
Byzantines. Theſe were gold imperial coins ſtruck by 
the Greek emperors of Byzantium or Conſtantinople, 
of what value I know not. There were alſo ſilver 
coins called ſimply Bezants or Byzantines, whoſe 
value I have occaſionally obſerved in old writings to 
be about two ſhillings. But this I leave to others, 
and purſue my journey. ; 


There are about 73 pariſhes in this county . 
the city, and in the city, liberties, and ſuburbs 22 1. 


Edgeworth, | 
Hendon; 


Byzabtint 
coi ns. 


i or 32, as the moderns ſay. Gibſon, 


| ADDITIONS. | 


Harefield. 


Uxbridge. 


of eaſe. 
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HE county of MipptEsEx does not exceed twen- 
ty-four miles in length from eaſt to weſt, is 
hardly eighteen in breadth from north to ſouth, 
and only ninety-five in circumference. It is divided 
into ſix hundreds, and two liberties, and contains 
two cities and five market towns. 
The principal landholders in this county at the 
making of Domeſday ſurvey were, the king, the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop and canons of 


London, the abbies of Weſtminſter and Holy Trinity 
at Caen, the nunnery of Berking, earls Roger aud 
Morton, Geofrey de Mannevile, Ernulf de Heſding, 


Walter Fitz Other, Walter de St. Walery, Richard 
Fitz Gilbert, Robert Gernon, Robert Fafiton, Ro- 


bert Fitz Roſelin, Robert Blund, Roger de Rames, 
William Fitz Anſculf, Edmund de Saliſbury, Au- 
brey de Vere, Ranulf Fitz Ilger, Prom counteſs 
Judith, and the king's almoners. 

Harefield was in Norden's time the ſeat of fir Edmund 
Anderſon, lord chief juſtice of the common pleas. It 
now belongs to fir Roger Newdigate, bart. George 
Cook, eſq; has here a houſe called Bellhammonds. 

Uxbridge,though a conſiderable market town of great 


length, is in Great Hillingdon pariſh, having a chapel 
It is remarkable for the treaty held there 


berween Charles I. and the parliament Jan. 3o, 1644, 


when, after a negotiation of 18 days to no purpoſe, 


the parliament demanding on the three articles of 


| Drayton. 


Hillingdon. 


Hermandſ- 
worth. 
Lledgeriy. 
Hayes. 

Daw ley, 0 


Celham. 


Sranseell. 


religion, the militia, and Ireland ſuch conceſſions as the 


king could not grant without annihilating his autho- 
tity, though he made ſome conſiderable conceſſions 
on his ſide, both parties remained as before . The 


old brick houſe in which the commiſſioners met is 
ſtanding at the welt end of the town. IUxbridge gave 


title of earl 1714 to Henry Paget 6th in deſcent from 
fir William created lord Paget of Beaudeſert in the 
county of Stafford 1550, 4 Edward VI. He was ſuc- 
ceeded 1741-2 by his fon Henry, who dying 1769 the 


earldom became extinct. The ſeat and burial place of 


this family are at Drayton, but by which of them 


the houſe was rebuiltI have not found. 


In Great Hillingdon church is a monument for John 


lord Strange of Knockin, and his wife Toes: faſter 
of Edward IV's queen Elizabeth 1477 *. 


The late 


duke of Schomberg had a ſeat here. In the garden 


of Mr. Grigg cloſe to the road is a fine cedar ſaid | 
to exceed that at Hendon, | 


At Hermandſeworth was an alien BenediQine priory*, 
At Hedgerly near Uxbridge is a Britiſh camp like 

that at Olweſtry in the county of Salop 4. 
Daroley in Hayes pariſh was the retreat of the cele- 

brated viſcount Bolingbroke. 


_ Stephenſon. 


Colham, or Colne ham, takes its name from its ſitu- 
ation on a branch of Colne, and had a houſe of the 
earl of Derby. 

Stantvell is now the ſeat of fir William Gibbons, 
bart. Mr. Holmes had and ſhewed the Society of Anti- 

© Rapin XII. 260. 288. d Norden. 

e Norden. 

1 It. Cur, I. 20. 
18. N, Chron, 230. 


% ve Mr. Barrington, Arch. 
it worn by bel or Briians, 


u P. 447» 
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It now belongs to Mr 


A. S. min, aner s Abury, pl. Xxxv. p. 49. See plate ot urns, fig. #, 8. 


I. p. 16 
* R. Cap; H.. pl. nr. * 
II. 141. Sce allo betore, Vol. I. p. 174. 
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quaries 172 5, two urns which he called Celtic found 
at Sunbury f. 

Ap Ponrtzs of the Itinerary has been dee at 
Stanes by Stukeley 8, but by Horſley Þ at Old Windſor 
which ſeei, The Thames running in more ſtreams 
than one near that place would require ſeveral 

bridges. Dr. Stukeley fays Stanes was ditched 


Ad Pong, 


Stanee, 


round, and traces a Roman road pointing to Stanes 


bridge, and from it to Turnham green, at which laſt 
place was found 173 1 an urn full of Roman coins. 
It crofles a little brook called from it Stanford bridge, 
comes into the Acton road at a common, fo along 
Hyde park wall, and croſſes Watling ſtreet about 
Tyburn. Unlaf came A. D. 9959 with 93 ſhips to 
this place, and after laying waſte the country about 
it proceeded to Sand wich and Ipſwich k. A. D. 1009 
an army of Danes after burning Oxford returned 


along the Thames, and hearing that an army was 


comipg againſt them paſſed the river at this town, 
and after tavagiug the country all the winter went 
into Kent about Lent to repair their ſhips!. ns 
On Greenford common between Aſhford and La- 
lam near Stanes is a ſmall ſquare double camp, 
with a irregular outwork on the eaſt which Dr. 
Stukeley m aſcribes to Cæſar. About 200 yards to the 


eaſt on the common is ſomething like a tumulus 


double trenched, and in a field to the weſt ſome faint 
traces of another almoſt levelled by the plough. 
According to tradition Crvey Stakes was the place 
where Cœſar croſſed the Thames. But not to inſiſt 
on the doubt whether Cæſar's Thame/is be the preſent 
Thames, or the miſtakes of the Saxon chronicle, 
which ſays the ſtakes driven down by the Britaus ac- 
tually prevented his croſſing the river, or of Ninnius 
who makes them iron, or of Bede who covers the wood 
with lead, the direction of Coway Stakes acroſs the 
river from ſouth to north, and not along the Mid- 
dleſex bank is decifive againit their having ſerved for 
any other purpoſe than to make a fiſhing wear. But 
the ſtakes mentioned by Cœæſar might have anſwered 
the purpoſe of driving him from the ford, and ſo far 
the Saxon Chronicle may be right; for that the Ro- 
mans were driven from the ford 1 think is implied in 


what Ceſar n ſays, that his foot followed the horſe 2 


to their chins in water, which can hardly be called 
fording . Mr. Gale confirms the tradition of the 
place by deſcribing a large Roman camp, double 
trenched, on the top of a high hill, directly ſouth 
about a mile and a half from the ford and point- 
ing to it, where he ſuppoſes Czlar reſted his trœops 
after the paſſage . Aubrey deſcribes it a quarter ot 
a mile from Shepparton near the Thames, of near 
30 acres, double trenched, two parts in three ploughed 
up, the reſt a ſheep walk, the rampart ſingle, neitl.-r 
high nor great. At Sz:pparton hard by is an en- 
cloſed ground called Warr 4 Claſe, where have been 
dug up pures, ſwords, &c. and great quantirics ol 
human bones, and at a little diſtance to the welt is 


Tan. 312. 4 Aubrey, Mon. Brits 


* Sax. Chou. 127. 
„B. G. V. 18. 


P Archao!, I. 188. 4 NA. Stux. 
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part of a Roman eamp', Engraved by Dr. Stukeley * 
Horſley h places the ford at Kingftbn becauſe of its depth. 
Har roth on the bill in Dr. Boarde's perambulatioti 


. Henry VIII. is called à market town. Hefe is 4 


chool founded t. Elizabeth as a freeſchool by John 
Lyon, Who endowed the maſter with f. 30. and the 
vſher with C. 16: per annum *. It has been improved 
aud in great repute in ſucceeding times, particularly 
under the late maſters Sumner and Thackeray. The 
ſpire of this ehureh was fired by lightning about 1765. 
On this high ground it is pretended William Bolton prior 
of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, dreatning of a deluge 
from eellpſes of the ſun in watry ſigns) to happen 
1524, built a houſe, and victualled it fot two months; 
and others followed his example. Stowe? more rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſes the prior, who was alſo vicat here, 
only repaired his parſonage houſe, and built a dove- 


_ houſe; not merely as Stowe adds, to maintain him with 


pigeons after bis monaſtery war difſototd ; for that 


event though he might foreſee it in the ſigns of the 


times did not happen till 15 years afterwards *; but 
as a neceſſury appendage to a parſonage houſe, and 
perbaps as an object from a diſtance. 4c 

% Heflon, a molt fertile place of wheat, yet not ſo 
much to be commended for the quantity as tlie qua · 


nty; for the wheat is moſt pure, accounted the pureſt 
in many ſhires, and therefore queen Elizabeth hath 
the moſt part of her proviſion from that place for 


manchet for her highneſs's own diet as is reported b. 
| Hamworth had a royal manſion much affected by 
Henry VIII. Norden“ calls it a houſe of her ma- 


jeſty's. It had two parks. It is now the ſcat of Vere 
| Beauclerk, created lord Vere of Hanworth, 1750. 


| Hampton court is delightfully ſituated on the horth 
bank of the Thames at a ſmall diſtance from the 


village of Hampton. It is chiefly built of brick, and was 
begun by Wolſey 1514 ſoon after his advancement 


to the ſee of York. Here it js ſaid he ſet up 280 


fille beds for ſtrangers only, and otherwiſe ſo richly 
_ finiſhed it that it raiſed him much ensy. To avoid 
he effects thereof he preſented it i525 when it was 
jiuſt finiſhed to the king, who enlarged it to five 


courts now reduced to three, Hentzner t. Elizabeth 


deſcribes its principal ſquare court as having a foun- 


tain in the centre, the queen's cloſet in the chapet 


_ glazed with cryſtal, the preſence chamber and pri- 
vate chapel richly furniſhed : a handſome bed in 
the ſtate bed chamber, in another chamber a teſter 


worked by Anne Boleyn, and in a third the bed in 


which Edward VI. was born and his mother died iri 
childbed; and all the rooms hung with rich and 


lively rapeitry : the hall, &c. furniſhed with a va- 


. Tiety of curioſities and portraits, and the gardens ex- 
tremely pleaſant. Charles I. was here a priſoner at 


large 1647 after the army brought him from Holmby 
houſe and. Newcaſtle, till he eſcaped to Tiehfield 


| houſe. The entrance is by a large brick gateway, 


the firſt court conſiſting of ſtables and offices : the 
portal built of brick by Wolſey was rebuilt about 
twelve years ago nearly of the ſame form, and leads 
into a large quadrangle built alſo by him. The great 
gate, over which is a beautiful aſtronomical'clock made 


by Tompion, leads into another quadrangle, one fide 
of which is the great hall built by Henry VIII. and 
converted by queen Caroline into a theatre, though 


uſed but eight times: the oppoſite fide is a colonade of 
14 columns in couplers built by Wren. The third 


lide was built by William III. who much affected 


Aubrey, Mon. Brit, G. 
* Norden, 1 3. 23. 
> Norden 25. 0 


Vor, II. 


© It, II. 2. Pl. iii. 
Hall. Speed. G. 


4 Tinner, 317. 


this palace, which, With we park and gardehs, Is 


about three tiles in Eircumference. Here are many 


valuable portraits and other paintibgs, but the cele- 
brated cartoons of RapHael dre removed ts the qliteh's 


13 


Palace at Buekinghath Houſe.” The maribr of Himp- | 


ton Was give! by Hay Gray t6 the Kilights H6f: 


pitallers, add here ſeems to have been a Houſe for 


ſome ſiſters bf thät order before they Wete all fe. 
moved to Buckland 11604. Holland fays Hampton 
was made an honor by Henry VII. 
The earl of CornwalPs palace at Hero th ſeems t6 
have been ſucceeded by a royal one” enumerated 
among Henry IV's houſes in a Tower tecord. Here 
is now 4 mitifion of the earl 6f Shrewſbury. The 
rivulet that falls into the Thames here, and rurns 
ſome very large corn mills; is called in the old furve 
of Iſtlewottlt hundred made in the reign of James f 
and preſerved at Sion houſe, Iftleworth river. 
Kon Henſs, the ſear of his grace the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, was originally a convent founded by 
Henry V. 1414, for $5 perſons, viz. 60 nuns of the 
order of St. Briget, 13 ptieſts, four deacons, and 
eight lay brethren, at firſt endowed with 1000 marks 
pes ann: afterwards with 1731. per ann, An abbefs 


and nuns Were reſident here t. Philip and Mary, 
but ſent away 1 Elizabeth*. After the diſſolution of. 


the monaſtetics, it was granted 1 Edward VI. to the 
protector Edward duke of Somerſet, Who built a very 


ſine palace out bf the ruins ; the ſhell of which till 
mains unaltered. After the fall of that great no- 


bleman, it reverted to the crown. 7 Edward VI. it 
was granted fs John duke of Northumberland. On 


| his attainder James I. gave it to Henry Percy, ninth 
earl of Norttiumbeiland. The dukes of York and 


Iſleworth, 


gion houſe, _ 


Glouceſter aud ptiticeſs Elizabeth were lodged here 


1646 by order of parliament. It thenceforth was 
the reſidetice of the earls of Northumberland, and 
ſo deſcended to their great heireſs and repreſenta- 


tive the late dutcheſs, who, with her illuſtrious con- 
fort the preſent duke, ſoon after it came into 
their poſſeſſion, began to improve and embelliſh it; 


and it is now one of the fineſt villas in Europe, 


Inſtead of the old formal garden ſurrounded with 
high walls, which intercepted. all view of the river, 


here is a moſt delightful extent of pleaſure ground, 
laid out in the biel 

a beautiful' ſerpentine river, and expanding its fair 
boſom to the Thames, which ſeems only like a noble 
canal to divide theſe from Richmond gardens. This 
houſe is a perfect ſquare, every front embattled; 
and ornamented in the angles with embattled tur- 
rets, His grace, who is a great patron and judge of 
the arts, and has a diſtinguiſhed taſte for Botany, 


has here aſſembled the choiceſt trees and plants from 


all quarters of the globe. | 


. 


lawns and ſlopes, inter ſected by 


The entrance into this magnificent villa from the 


great weſtern road is through a beautiful gateways 
adorned on each fide with au open colonade, ſo as ta 
give to paſſengers a view of the fine lawn which forms 


the approach to the houſe. Here, amid large clumps 


of ſtately trees, and over a continuation of the ſer- 
pentine river mentioned before in the garden, the 
viſitor is conducted to this princely manſion, and b 

a large flight of ſteps aſcends into the great hall, 
which is a noble oblong room, ornamented with an- 
tique marble coloſſal ſtatues, and particularly with a 


very perfect caſt of the dying gladiator in bronze, 


which has the moſt happy effect from its poſition as 


OW: ii. 
Sutv. 417. 419. * IJ 
an. 324. 
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Jou enter by the flight of, warble ſteps into the 
veſtibule. 
a very uncommon ſtyle; the floot is of ſcaglioli, 
and the walls in fine relief, with gilt trophies, &c. 
But what particularly diſtinguilhes this room are 


twelye large columns and fixteen pilaſters. of verde 
antique, containing a greater quantity of this ſearce, 


and precious marble than is now: perhaps to be 


found in any one building remaining in the world: 
This leads 
to the dining-room; which is finiſhed with a very 


on the columns are twelye gilt ſtatues. 


chaſte ſimplicity; and is ornamented with beautiful 
marble ſtatues and paintings in chiaro obſcuro after 
the antique. 
ſeparated by columns, and the cieling is in ſtucco 
gilt; the elegant ſimplicity of which forms a fine 
contraſt to that of the drawing-room, which imme- 
diately ſucceeds. The coved cieling of this fine 


room is divided i into ſmall compartments, richly gilt, 


and exhibiting deſigus of all the antique paintings 


that have been found in Europe, admirably exe- 


cuted by the beſt Italian artiſts. The ſides are hung 
with a very rich three - coloured ſilk damaſk, being 


the firſt of the kind ever executed in England. The 


tables are two noble pieces of antique Moſaic, found 
in Titus's baths, and purchaſed from the Abbé Fu- 
rietti's collection at Rome. The glaſſes are about 


108 or 109 inches by 65, being two of the largeſt 
that then had ever been ſeen in England, This 


conduAs to the great gallery, which alſo ſerves for 
the library and muſeum, being about 133 feet long. 
The book-caſes are formed in receſſes in the wall, 
and receive the books ſo as to make them part of 
the general finiſhing of the room. The whole is 
after the moſt beautiful ſtyle of the antique, finiſh- 
ed in a remarkably light and elegant manner, and 


gave the firſt inſtance of ſtucco-work finiſhed in 
England after the fineſt remains of antiquity. 
The cieling is richly adorned with paintings and 
ornaments anfwerable to the beautiful taſte that 
prevails in the other parts of this ſuperb gallery. 


Below the cieling runs a ſeries of large medallion 


paintings, exhibiting the portraits of all the earls of 
Northumberland in ſucceſſion, and other principal 


perſonages of the noble houſes of Percy and Sey- 
mour; moſt of which (eſpecially ſome of the moſt an- 
tient) are taken from genuine originals. At the 
weſt end of the room is a pair of folding doors into 
the garden, which uniformity required ſhould repre- 
ſent a book-caſe to anſwer the other end of the li- 


brary. Here, by a very happy thought, his grace 


| has exhibited the titles of the loſt Greek and Roman 
authors, ſo as to form a very pleaſing deception, and 
to give at the ſame time a curious catalogue of the 


authores deperditi. At each end of this gallery is a 
little pavillion or cloſet, ſiniſned in the moſt exquiſite 
taſte; as is alſo a beautiful cloſet i in one of the ſquare 


' turrets riſing above the roof, which commands a moſt 


enchanting proſpect. From the eaſt end of the gal- 
lery are a ſuite of priyate apartments that are ex 
tremely convenient and elegant, and lead us back to 
the great hall by which we entered. 


Under this houſe falls into the "Themes the little 
river Brent, riſing. near Barnet wells, and paſſing 


This is a ſquare apartment, finiſhed in. 


At each end is a circular receſs. 


down between Hendon, and Hampſtead hill. it 1 
runs on, andi is reſorted to by all the ſmall rivers. © 


of, theſe parts to Brent. ſtreet, an hamlet, to which 


it gives name, watering Hangerwood, Hanwell,  Ofters : 


ley park and falling into the Thames at Brentford f 
Twickenham, a pleaſant village on the river, has 


among other ſeats one rendered famous by the re- 


ſidence of Mr. Pope, whoſe garden remains id its. 


original ſtate in another formed ſince by "YM 
William Stanhope, and now. poſſeſſed with the bouſe . 


by Welbore Ellis, 'eſq The bouſe has alſo: bee 


augmented, Here are the ſeats of the rarl-of Straf- 
ford, that of the earl of Buckinghamſhire called 


Marblehall, the counteſs of Montrath, Mr. Hindley 


late the earl of Radnor's, Richard Owen. Cambridge, 


eſq. and others. Here too is Stramberry hilli which; 
from a cottage has been raiſed by the hon: Horace bi 


Walpole i into an elegant Muſeum of Britiſh antiquities," - 


At Whitton in this pariſh was a ſeat of the Wingo 
Argyle ſurrounded by beautiful Plantations of firs. 
Brentford, the county town, is dirty; long; and ill 


buile, It is a chapelry belonging, as Norden to Great 
In a chapel at the weſt 


Ealing, as Willis to Hanwell. 
end was founded by Henry Somerſet, chancellor of 


the exchequer to Henry VI. à friery, hoſpital, or | 


fraternity of the nine orders of angels, valued at 
L. 40. per annum k. Here the Thames was antiently 


ſo eaſily forded (and is ſtill-ar; Old Brentford at low 
water) that Edmund paſſed it twice the ſame year 


1016, and drove away che Danes b. In 1642 


Charles I. coming from Edgehill after his victory 


drove two of the parliament's beſt regiments out 
of this town with the loſs of their commander and 


ab. 


Twickgl 
nfords 


ilick. 


Whitton, 


ON. 
ing, 


. 


ham, 


300 priſoners, and only 10 men on his fide; and 


and Oxford. 


vanced to the dignity of earl of Brentford *, "which 


title expired with him 16511. 


Ofterley near Hounſlow was the ſeat of fir Thomas 
Greſham, now of Mr, Child, whe has cr mo 
dernized, if not rebuilt it. | 

Near the Roman road which vaſe through this 
town over Hounſlow heath towards Stanes on a 


marched to Oatlands, andithence back to Reading 

In this action Patrick Ruthen, earl 
of Forth, ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf that he was made 
general of the king's forces, and 20 Charles I. ad- 


gelle. 


Oſterloy. 


branch of the preſent road from Hounſſlow to Coln- 


brook, lies the village of arlington or Arlington, 
the ſeat of the Bennets, and particularly of fir Henry, 
principal ſecretary of ſtate to Charles II. who was 


Arlington, 


17th of that reign created baron,” afterwards 24 anno 


regni earl of Arlington and knight of the garter, and 


lord chamberlain 1674, and dying 168 5 without iſſue 


male the title is extinct *, 
At Houn/low was a priory of Trinitartans for the 


redemption of captives before 3 Edward I. endowed 
with C. 74. per ann.! 5 Hounſlow belongeth to two _ 


pariſhes, the north ſide of the ſtreet to Heſton, the 


both,” 
On the north- eaſt of Mesa beech A 
King's Arbour is a ſmall Roman camp ſingle trenched, 


go paces by 132; another about a mile from it *. 
Stukeley e mentions one of theſe which he gives to 


Ceſar, and ſays he had another, in which ſtood the 


Norden and Holland make the Brent riſe out of a pond commonly called Browne's well for Brent well, that i is, in old Engliſh, Frog: well. 
But they confound the riſe of this with that of another ſtream, which rifing at Brown's well runs due eull till it joins the water which now 


makes the New river, and groves ry never comes near the Brent. 


1 Tan. 326, An original deed of { 
are 0 the matiors of 1 
22 « Chron: 149. 
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OM Aubrey Mon, Brit. His plan of ir gives it feven alleen, entrances. fome of which! are moſt robably breaches, 
| long ſquare, the corners rounded off. 
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tlement for two N. K. prietts and ſeven poor men by W. Brainford bridye, for ſupport of whom 
led Gray's inn, 21 H. VIII. 


MS, Harl. 4640. 
* Dugd. II. 483. and Le Neve MS. note. 


He makes it a 


Kingſbury camp, Pl, bei. 


Hounſlow 


ſouth: to Iſleworth “, N a 2 of caſe to 


noerſbury 5 


. th. anon 


terlsy, 


rlington. 


Jounſlow 


ON 


ing, 


nnerſbury 
fe, 


church of Kingſbury EY rebuilt; | 
his march and encampments from Cowey Stakes to 


chancellor Finch, 


1 
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# 
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1 be traces 
Caſſibelau's oppidum at Watford and Rickmanſ- 


worth. Lord Winchelſea had ſome Celts found on 
Hounſlow heath b. 


In the old map of Neworth 1 hudred at Sion houls t 


two royal camps are marked by the name of Shakesbury | 


bills on Hounſlow heath near Cranford, ac which laſt 
place the earl of Berkeley has a houſe. 


At Chifwick. is a houſe built by the late - of 
Burlington, now belonging to the duke of Devonſhire; , 
In the village is a charity ſchool. EY | 

At Hammerſmith a houſe of the late lord Meleombe, 
and two charity-ſchools, ... ; 

At Kenſington a royal palace, firſt built by lord 
afterwards earl of Nottingham, 
purchaſed by William III. who much affected it, and 
died there, and containing many good portraits, &c. 
by Holbein and others. Holland houſe, the property 
of lord Holland, as alſo Camden houſe, of the ſame 
age, both ſeats of the earls of Warwick, of whom 


Edward Henry Rich, who died 1721, has a handſome 


monument in the church of Kenſington. 

Theſe villages, as well as thoſe of Acton, Eeling, 
Ke: from their nearneſs to the town or court, 
abound with retirements of the nobility and gentry. 
Near Ealing is Gunnerſbury houſe, erected by Inigo 
Jones, the reſidence of the late Henry Furneſſe, eſq; 


nom of the princeſs Amelia. At Welt Augen che late 


lord Hatton had a houſe. | 

Fulbam has been a manor of the biſhopy of Lon- 
* from the Conqueſt, 
been buried biſhops . Henchman 1675, Compton 
1713, Robinſon 1723, Terrick 1777. The Danes 


8069 wintered here till they retired to the continent. 
At Parſons Green near this PIE | is a houſe of the 5 


earl of Peterborough. 


At Chelſea is a noble college for bak nd hanna 
| ſoldiers, or who have ſerved twenty years, founded 


by Charles II. and compleated by James II. and 
William III. built by fir Chriſtopher Wren, on the 
ſite of one intended by James I. for ſtudents in con- 
troverſial divinity, wherein Mr. CAMDEN was to have 
been one of the hiſtorians. The college is built in 


form of a ſquare, with a bronze ſtatue of Charles II. 


in the centre. The number of ordinary penſioners is 
476 beſides officers of the houſe and 1200 ont-pen- 
ſioners. Exery officer and Toldier gives one day's 


pay once a year, and the army pays poundage to 


this fund. In the church is fir Thomas More's monu- 
ment, erected by himſelf, although he was not buried 


here. Charles Boyle earl of Orrery and baron 


Marſton was buried here 1676. The dukes of Beau- 


fort and Ancaſter had houſes here, and in Norden's 


ume the Queen and lord Dacre?', Sir Hans Sloane 


bought the duke of Beaufort's houſe, and fold: all the 


trees to the late Mr. Hallet of Canons: among them 
was an elm above 70 feet high, called queen Eliza- 


beth's. The ſeat and gardens of the carl of Ranelagh 
are converted into public gardens. The biſhop of 


Wincheſter has here a houſe belonging to his ſee. 


The water, works at Chelſea ſupply the village, and 
are managed by a ſociety incorporated 1737. 

Ptolemy places LoxpixuM among the CAxriI, 
and on the ſouth ſide of the Thames, which Dr. 


. Gale“ aceounts for by ſuppoling the er might 


* A. 8. min. 4 Sax. Chron. FR 
© Mr, Barrington Archæol. IT. 1 58. 
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In the church - yard have 


9 Norden, 17. 

Cæſar B. G. V 20. 

s account of the diſcoveries in waking the gew fewer Ty Dowpate throvgh Walbroke 277% 

1 Tyſon ſhewed the Royal Socieiy two. pieces of a Roman pavement found near Coſby ſquaſe under ground, and all made earth 
VE it, 
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have a ſtation there before they conquered the Feb) 


nobantes, viz. in St. George's fields, where have! 


been found coins, teſſelated pavements and brick; 


and an urn full of bones. Here alſo centered three 


Roman ways from Kent, Surry, and Middleſex, and 


15 


near it is Kennington, an antient royal town, and | Kennington, 


therefore probably a Roman ſtation *, |-Cwzſar's filence 
about this city, which was become ſo conſiderable in 
Nero's time, i. e. within 200 years after, is brought 


as a proof that he did not croſs the preſent Thamest, 


though Norden by the frmiſſima civitas of the Trino- 
bantes underſtands London v. Biſhop Stillingfleer an 
its foundation to the time of Claudius“. 


In 1774 was laid in Walbrook a new e i 
perfect cylinder of three feet diameter, compoſed of 
bricks ſet in terrace. In digging between Thames- 
ſtreet and Elbow-lane; 20 feet below the ſarface and 
ſix feet below the ſite of the pavement at the fire 


of London, they found the trunk of an oak 2 5 feet 


long, the bark periſhed, the fides uthewn and nd 
root: it was firm and black without appearance of 
fire. In the part of the ſewer near Budge. row, they 


found many piles three or four feet long, pointed and 
fixed in the ground 20 feet below the preſent ſur- 


face, and a piece of oak timber 15 by 19 inches dia- 
meter laid on theſe piles. Theſe were probably 
placed to ſecure the foundation of 'the choir of Sr. 


John Bapiiſt's church when enlarged by the pariſhios 


ners 1412, on grant from the city of 21 feet N. by 17 


feet. The eaſt end of the church ſtood near the middle 


of Dowgate-hill : many ſtones and maſſes of chalk have 
been dug up from its foundations. 
hill from the Temple weſtward" to the Tower poſtern 


abounds with ſprings. Mr. Rogers paſſing a tem- 
porary bridge of planks thrown over this ſewer, ob- 


ſerved that the labourers brought up wood aſhes 


mixed with ſoft earth and mud 22 feet below the 
preſent ſurfate, which is much deeper than the level 
of London, and therefore muſt have been the effect 


of ſome fire long before 1666, and before the ground 


could be raiſed by the rubbiſh of various ſtrudures 


or much built on; this depth being probably the 
natural ſoil of the city and a hard gravel. 
be aſcribed to the deſtruction by Boadicea, this ſpot 
"ug near the centre of the then city . 


In digging the foundations of ſome houſes in Ca. 


momile-ſtreet near Biſhopſgare-ſtreet th 11, was found 
a teſſelated pavement, running 60 feet front the gates 
under houſes not then pulled down, about 10 feet 
broad, terminating at about three feet and an half 


from the city wall. After two feet of rubbiſh the 
workmen came to a ſtratum of clay, in which they 
found at'the ſame depth ſeveral urns, from the ſize 
of three gallons to a quart, Reset aſhes and burtic 


7 3, WE ET 48: 


inſe{ibda ANTONINVS 7 5 IMP. xvt 


reverſe, a woman ſitting, holding in ber right hand 
a palm, in her left a ſpear. Nearer the city wall 


and beyond the pavement was dbg up a human 


ſkeleton. The city wall appeared io be compoſed 
from the foundation Which lay eight feet below the 


preſent ſurface to the top near 10 feet alternately of 
layers of broad flat bricks, in double rows, esch 


brick 1450 e and 17; by 11%, and rag 


PGI bee 0, 
9 Orig. Brit. p. 43. 
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Gates, 


_ ward IV. 
dug up in Moorhields “. 


obſerves 1 5863 
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ſtones in layers not quite two feet thick. This 
building Dr. Woodward refers to the time of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. It had been levelled on the top, 
and carried up of the ſame thickneſs eight or nine 


feet higher; the outſide of this new work was irre 


gularly faced with coarſe ſtone ; but the infide ranged 


in five layers of ſquared flint and freeſtone about 


five inches diameter, and laid in quineunx, and 
over them layers of brick and hewn. freeſtone alter- 
ternately to the top, fix of brick in double courſes 


(except the uppermoſt which conſiſted of four) and 


of the modern ſhape, 11 inches by 5 and two inches 
and an halſ thick: the ſtones in five layers of hve 
inches in thickneſs, but the higheſt 'and loweſt above 
a foot. The inſide was filled up with pieces of rub- 
ble ſtones and bricks, but not a piece of the Roman 
bricks before deſcribed. This was referred to the 
reigns of John, Henry III. or Richard Il. Upon this 
laſt ſtructure was raiſed a wall wholly brick, with 
battlements coped with ſtone, built 1477, t. Ed- 
Stowe ſays the bricks were made of clay 
The wall in the Minories 
before the building of the Creſcent exactly anſwered 


' this defcription of the ſecond ſtory, and I ſaw frag- 
ments of Saxon pillars and capitals worked into it. A 


little weſt from Biſhopſgate Dr. Stukeley obſerved, 


1724, the old Roman wall within the outer caſe 
pulled away. It was compoſed of two layers of Ro- 


man brick on ſeveral of ſtone about four feet thick *. 
In Hounſditch is, or very lately was, a very perfect 
round tower projecting from the wall and built of the 
fame materials. 

Of the gates, Ludgate Was e as Mr. Cainden 
Newpate repaired after the fire of 
London 1666; Alderſgate 1670; Cripplegate 1663: 
Moorgate rebuilt 1674; Aldgate 1609, Biſhopſgate 
is firſt mentioned 1212. It was rebuilt by the Anſe- 


atic merchants 1479, and ſince 1735. All theſe gates 


were emirely removed within the laſt 20 years, ex. 
cept Newgate, which being a priſoa was not com- 
pletely cleared away till 1782. | 

The Tower of London is believed to have deen 
begun by the Conqueror, and compleated by Rufus, 
who in 1028 ſurrounded it with walls and a broad 
deep ditch. Succeeding princes enlarged the works, 
and Edward III. built the church. Since the Reſto- 


ration it has been thoroughly repaired, and fluices 


made for letting the Thames into the ditch. 


Here are kept the office of ordnance, the mint, the 
records, the jewel office and the regalia, and the 
| ſeveral armouries. It is governed by a conſtable, 
| lieutenant and deputy lieutenant, That it was both 
the treaſury and mint of the Romans appears from 
the ſilver ingot inſcribed ex efficio Honorii, found 


with many gold coins of Honorius and Arcadius * 


the old foundations of the ordnance office there 17770. 
That the Legio II. Auguſta was ſtationed at London 
appears from an inſcription dug up near Ludgate 


1669, now at Oxford. See Vol. I. Pl. XVII. fig, 13. 
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* Woodward Remarks on the antient and = State of London 1723. 
o Archzol. V. 291. 295. 
© Of whom ſee Woodward ubi fup. p. 10, 11. to whom Conyers gave * of theſe . 


* Ant. Soc. min. 
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Flete river was made neviguble for vage the p 
farther end was arched over for the market, and the 


hither end within theſe few years for a ſtreet lead- | 


ing to the new bridge at Blackfriars. 
Many Roman veſfels, lamps, lacrymatorits, pateræ, 
ſome of white earth with long necks and handles, 


toninus Pius, have been found in Spital Fields fi 


Mr. Camden's time, and in the foundations of Aldgate 


wheu rebuilt 1607, mentioned by Stowe: but ſihce 
the flre, other Roman antiquities were found in the 
foundations of St. Paul's, and in making Fleet 
ditch, and in Goodman's Fields; which were collected 
by Mr. John Conyers, apothecary, who _ many 
to Dr. Woodward... 

On the north ſide of the eaſt end of Sr. Pavl's under 
wirers the croſs ſtood, the higheſt part of the ſound 


ground had been raiſed 15 or 16 feet, and two 


layer of corpſes, one fix or ſeven, the other 10 or 


"INE 


12 feet deep; at 12 feet a white ſtratum like chips 


of ſtone of Lanfrane's building, and then flint pave- 
ments of citizens yards, below which the ground 


from black was yellow with fragments of red pottery, 


inſcribed & Primari (or of the 1ſt legion)—de Pa- 


rici—quintimani—vitt6r—Recinio coins conſumed by 
time; one of metal finer than bell metal of Hadrian, 


one reverſe a galley, others of Conſtantineand Claudius, - 


and the wolf and twins, a glaſs veſſel emboſſed with roſe. 


trees, on pots of murray colour greyhoumds, ſtags, 


and hares, cinnamon coloured urns, jugs fix 
ſquare, the ſides bent in. Others in the new cut of 


Fleet-ditch, between Fleet-gate and Holbourh-bridge, 
of red earth not inferior to china, inſcribed as the 
two firſt ; many coins of copper and two lares Ceres 
and Bacchus, a ſeal with a ſpread eagle, and 


round it Sigillum Ingelram de Prinne in Saxon ca- 


pitals, and a copper croſs near it much below the 


foundation of an old chalk wall going towards Shoe- 
ex. lane. Another Sigillum Ingelram de 


rowels, keys, daggers, and a coin of Julius Cæſar. 
At the caſt end of St. Paul's, near the ſchool, 1 5 feet 
deep, were found pieces of pretty green ſerpentine or 
Egyptian marble and porphyry as uſed in Edward the 
Confeſſor's monument, hollow glaſs beads yellow or 
blue in ſtripes, and bone or ivory pins, breaſt imboſl- 
ments ſet with glaſs, and glaſs drops; the bottom of an 
old-fafhioned crucible which had glaſs melted in it: a 


red earthen veſſel with foliage, cornucopias, and ſnakes, 
harts horn ſawed in pieces, heifers' horns, abundance 


of boars tuſhes, pots inſcribed Claudio and Junuarium. 


A kiln full of the worſe pots, lamps, &c. in loamy 
ground 26 feet, near the place where the market- 
houſe ſtood in Oliver's time, under the north-eaſt 
part of St. Paul's church; ſeveral others made in 
form of a croſs in the loam hardened by burning; the 
floor ſupported by and cut out of the ſame and 
Obſerved and de- 
ſcribed by John Conyers, apothecary, 1677 *. 


helped with Roman tile ſhards. 


Under the foundation of St. Mary Woolnoth was 


found 1730 a {all Roman earthen lamp inſcribed 


Ap LW 


Remtun near 
Holbourn bridge, and large coins of Veſpaſian; rer. 
 IVDAEA CAPTA, In the fand at Fleet-bridge, ſpur- 


On rebuilding 1 church were 3 ſe» .. 


veral urns, pater, and other fragments of Roman an- 


12 | 
1 P z 6. 5 4G. 


tiquities 


habs 
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tiquities, and a ſilver coin of Antoninus e 
Av. Ds. 111. a large red earthen patera with much 
foliage on it, and a wooden croſs plated with tin and 
falfe ſtones, ſuppoſed to have been nailed o u coffin t 
they found alſo an arched vault 14 feet deep with 
large equilateral Roman bricks, and in it two 
| ſkeletons perfect; ſuppoſed a Roman burial pluce 
attet the eſtabliſument of Chriſtianity: Dr. Stukeley 
ſaw there 1726 a Roman grave made of great tiles or 
bricks twenty-one inches long which . ws evorh, 
from the body d. 

In the ſtreet were found a {mall urn, aud a ltle 
thigh bone in it, the bottom of a red earthen patera 
inſcribed Mackixvs, teeth of boars, and larger ani- 
mals, ſhells, ſmall urns, and other veſſels: under ten 
feet in ſolid clay and two or three feet lower were 
other urns and teeth, a glaſs croſs enamelled, two 
earthen water pipes two inches and half diameter; the 
cavity one inch one W length r arg due W 
and weſt ©, 

In St. Martin's cb he Fields was a omen 
brick arch, at the bottom laid with a ſtrong ce- 
ment of unuſual compoſition. In the whole leugth 
of each wall was a duct nine inches ſquare, and ſe- 
veral others ſide by fide. This building was below 
_ the ſprings upon a gravel. 


nn it 
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| Gibbs the e laid buffaloes heads were found 


there f. 

Sir Hans Sloane bad a | glaſs caſe ſhaped like 4 bell 
found among aſbes in a ſtone coffin taken up it dig- 
ging the foundation of the portico of this church. 


14 feet under ground. A large braſs Roman key 


was found at Marybone where many Roman coins 
were alſo faunds.: In the foundations of the new 
churck Goodman's Fields among many parcels of 
bones were found urns. Some pillars, pavements, 
Ce. diſcovered about 1725 in Norton Falgate were 
believed by Mr. Le Neve, who viewed them, che 
remains of the hoſpital of St. Mary where the lord 
mayor attended the _— RE! en! now: 
preached at St. Brides b. | | 
St. Paul's church was 3 by biſhop Mate] 
t. W. Rufus, and finiſhed: by the contribution of che 
good people of England and Ireland, to whom the 
biſhop of London ſent circular letters with indul- 
gences granted not only to the contributors them - 
ſelves but eten to thoſe who ſolicited contributions, 
and ta the artiſans and labourers i. By this meaus it 
ſeems to have been finiſhed and paved 1312. The 
ball on the ſpire was ſo large that it would contain 
io buſhels of cotn, and the length of the ctoſs on it 
15 feet, and the traverſe fix, In this croſs biſnop 
 Segrave put the reſiques of | divers ſaints in oider by 
their merits. to inſure the ſteeple ftom accident. 
Notwithſtandigg this precaution it was fired by 
lightening 1444, 22 Henry VI. and received ſo much 
damage that it was not repaired till 1462; 2 Edward 
IV. when an eagle of copper gilt, four feet long from 
head to tail, three feet and an half broad over the 
wings, and of 4olb. weight was added to it, on a eroſs 
15 feet and an half high, and the traverſe fiye feet 
ro inches, made of oak, covered firit with lead: and 
| then with copper varniſhed red, the ball being alſo 
of copper gilt nine feet in compels as appeared on 
Le Neve, A. S. win. 


A braſs ſeal was found 
in di eas eee nn, a "Rp oy _—_ and | 


tered . 
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taking: it down for repair 1553, t Mar. This ſpire 
was again fired by the negligence ef the ſekton, as 
he confeſſed on his death bed ł, 1561, 3 Elizabeth, 
three yards from the top, which burning dewn to 
the church deſtroyed the Whole roof in four hours. 
This damage was reptired' 1566, but the ſteeple 
left unfiniſned, notwithſtanding the deſigus for a new 
ſpire in the reign of James I. and by archbiſhop Laud, 
till it was deſtroyed by the dreadful fire of 1668. 
An exact meaſure was taken of the old church 1312, 
and hung up on a tablet in the north part of the 
choir, This Dugdale ſeems to have copied, for he 


_ differs only in the height of the ſteeple, which in a 


copy of the tablet in the Publie Library, Cam- 
bridge, is made with the ſpire not ta exceed 529 
feet, whereas the two ſeparate heights of the tower. 


and ſpire 270 and 274, make it 14 feet more, which 


can only be accounted for by ſuppoſing the height of 
the hattlemenis to have been taken into the height 
of the ſpire as if it roſe from them. Stowe ſays the 
old church was 720 feet longl. From the idea of à 
temple of Diana on the ſite of this church, Mr. 
Selden would derive the name of London from Llan 
Dian, q. d. Templum Diane. Ox heads, boars teeth, 
bucks horns, - pateres with figures of hunting and 


other alluſions to this goddeſs were diſcovered here 


after the fire, and came into the hands of Mr. 


Worley, Mr. Kemp,“ and Dr. Woodward; and it is 


not at all improbable that the principal Chriſtian 


church might have been founded on the ruins of fome 
conſiderable heathen temple. But the Camera Dians 


is more probably ſuppoſed to have only an apartment 


built by Henry II. for his miſtreſs like the horwer at 


Woodſtock, Some winding vaults of it remained in 
Stowe's time m abobt- Paul's [bill neat Doctors Com- 
mona, and a fubterraneous paſſage from it to Baynard's 


Caſtle. Tbe compoſition between the chureh and 


the family of Baud of à buck fot a3 actes parcel o 
their manor of Weſtley granted to fir. William Bawd 
for his park at Coringham, Eſſex, is not older than 


3 Edward I. a The biſhops buried in this church 


were Erkeuwald 68 5, Theodred in the middle of the 
ioth century, Falconbridge 1228, Niger 1240, 

Baſſet 1258, Wingham 1261, Sandwich 1273, 
Graveſend 1303, Baldoc 1313, Braybtook 1404, 
Clifford 1421, Fizhugh 1435, Kemp 1459, Hill, 


1496, Fiz James 1321, Stokeſley 15639, Elmer 


1694, Fletcher 1 596; Vaughan 1607, Ravis 1 60g, 
King 162 1». In cleariog tha rubbiſh after the fire 


Bray brook's body was found intire except an acei- 


dental hole in the breaſt through which his lungs 
might be ſeen and handled- The ſkin was of a deep 
tawny colour, and the body very light and without 
any oſſonſive ſmell. After being expoſed ſome time 
in a coſfin it was re · iuterred 7. Some what fimilar: ta 
this was the body of Alice, wife of Robert Hackney, 
ſheriff of London 132 T, 15 Edward H. found: in St. 
Mary hill church 1497, the ſkin; whole, and the 
joims of the arms pliable: but aſter being expoſed 
to the air four days it grew offenſiye and was re- in 
Other bodies thus dried have been found in 
the vaults of Whitechapel and 1. nad in the 
fields in the: preſent age. 1 Huti Þ 

What the glory of this houſe was wy de been i in 


; Hollar's views for Dupdale's hiſtory of it. The ſub- 


ſtantial walls that ſurvived the fire being with the 
utmoſt difficulty beuten down, it was rebuilt 1673 
by ſir Chriſtopher Wren. The dimenſions of this ; 


| PIs: 0 Thy 3423-17 FAS min. 1722. lb. 588 b Tb, 
1 Dugdale's Hiſtory of St. Paul's, * Heylin's Cofmogr. . | : 
1 Bilhop Gibſon's note, n Surv, 781. 1 Stowe, 05 8. Godwin. 
| Vor.U ubi ſup, Stowe, 227. 
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new 


| 
. 
As pram TOS, 


his liſt of London biſhops with Mellitus 604. 


new. building taken by Mr. James for biſhop Gibſon, 
are from eaſt to . 


F Feet, 
| Within n 2 463 
From north to ſouth . 228 
5 Height to the top of the cupola 215 
to the top of the crols 344 
co the done 90 


The charges of building and of ſupporting it ariſe 


From a duty of 444. to 25. per chaldron on all coals 


brought to London. The dome is adorned with the 
hiſtory of St. Paul by fir James Thornhill. After 
it was finiſhed, that part of the duty that had been 
reſerved for this purpoſe was in 171t applied to build 
so new churches in the ſuburbs of London. It was 
once propoſed to have erected monuments of eminent 
men in this church as at Weſtminſter, and ſince to de- 


corate it with paintings by the moſt eminent modern 


painters. But neither deſign took effect. Here 
is a good library belonging to the church. The 
chapter-houſe on the north ſide is a modern building 
uſed as a dwelling houſe. ' Biſhop Tanner * begins 
Elf- 
ſtan the third biſhop rebuilt the church about 961, 
and Ethel wald the fourth biſhop improved its revenues, 
which were valued 26 Henry VIII. at C. 1119. clear, 
now /. 1000, and thoſe of the chapter /. 735. 
There belong to it a biſhop, dean, precentor, 
chancellor, treaſurer, five archdeacons, 30 pre- 
bendaries, twelve petty canons, (of whom one is 


ſubdean, ſtyled cardinal, and one goſpeller, the 


other epiſtler) ſix vicars choral, ten ſinging men 


(five in 8 880 and fire. Any ten ge 
 &c, 


London was — by the Des in the reign 


? of Ethelwolf, 8 39, and the citizens maſſacred. They 


ſacked it again 85 1 after totally routing the army of 


Beorhtulph, king of Mercia, who came to its relief. In 
 thereign'of Ethelred 872 they took it and wintered in 


it. In 994 after a long reſiſtance to Anlaf and Suene king 


of Denmark who beſieged it, the citizens foreed them to 


raiſe the ſiege. In 1016 it was hard preſſed by Canute, 
and obliged to admit him to winter, and purchaſe peace 


'Fire of Lon- 


cou, 


with a conſiderable ſum of money. It ſuffered 
greatly in the inſurreRions of Tyler and Straw 1381, 
t. Richard II. of Cade 1450 t. Henry VI. and of the 
baſtard of Falconbridge 1481 t. E. IV. In 983 it ſuf- 
fered much by fire. In 1077, in the Conqueror's reign, 


ix was laid in ruins in one night by ſuch a fire as had 
not happened, ſays the Saxon Chronicle, ſince it was 


founded. The greateſt part of the city with the ca - 
thedral was deſtroyed by fire 1086 *. Again 1135, 1 


Stephen, with the bridge, which was afterwards rebuilt 
of ſtone, but within four years after it was finiſhed, 
1212, all the houſes on it were burnt. This fire hap- 
pened in Southwark, and the flames communicating to 


the north end of the bridge, a multitude of perſons on 
che bridge were put between two fites; and erouding 
into boats on the river overſet them in the confuſion, 
whereby three thonſand perſons periſhedꝰ.. But 


the moſt terrible calamity of this ſort that befel 


this city was in -1666, when, on Sunday, Sept. 2, 


a fire broke out at a baker $'in Pudding lane, which, 
in three days time, 


driven by a ſtrong eaſt 
wind, deſtroyed 89 churches, Guildhall, the Royal 
Exchange, the Cuſtomhouſe, hoſpitals, ſchools, li- 


braries, and 52 company's halls, 15 of the 26 wards, 


400 ſtreets, and 12000 or 13000 houſes, out of the 
- 15000 Which then covered about 4600 acres,” where. 
of 436 were now uncovered; 


The value of the 
houſes, rating them one with another at C. 25, per 
annum, which at twelve years purchaſe makes . 300. 
amounted. in the whole to (. 3, 600, ooo. and the pub- 
lick buildings to half that ſum, the goods to half the 


value of the houſes; 20 wharfs of wood and coal at 


C. 1000. apiece; 100,000 boats, 1000 cartloads and 
porters at 12s a load C. 1 30, ooo: In all C. 7,33 5, ooo. 


excliſive of the loſs of books, valued dt C. 1 50, 00. 


Another calculation makes it C. 10% 30, 3000; and only 
ſix lives loſt, It deſtroyed all on che Thames ſide 
from Allhallows Berking to the Temple church, and 
all along from the the north-eaſt wall. of the city to 
Holborn bridge, and when all artificial helps failed, it 


languiſhed and went out of itſelf among the brick 


buildings near the Temple and Holborn bridge. In 
memory of this devaſtation was erected near the place 
where it began a fluted column 202 feet high, and 


hollow, whoſe baſe is charged with inſcriptions and 


reliefs deſeriptive of the event. In 1665 this city was 
deſolated by a plague, which in one week in Sep- 
tember carried off. 6988 perſons, and in four months 
from May to September 68, 596. It recovered from 
theſe calamities, and roſe again in a few years with 
extraordinary beauty and magnificence far ſurpaſſing 
its former ſtate both in building and inhabitants; in- 


ſomuch that fir William Petty in bis © Political Arith- 


metic” computed from the number of burials and 
houſes that London in or about 1683 was as big as Paris 
and Rouen the two beſt cities of France together, and 
ſince his time about ſeven parts of the fifteen having been 


newbuilt ſince the fire, and the number of inhabitants 


increaſed near one half, the total amounting to near 
700,000, it is become equal to Paris and Rome put 
together *. 


Maitland * reckoning ſeven to a houſe 
calculated the number of inhabitants of the city 


and ſuburbs at 725, 903. Dr. Brakenridge, who per- 


ſuaded himſelf the numbers decreaſed 120,000 from 
1742 to 1754, ſet them at 680, 00, which Governor 
Burrington in his anſwer to him denies. A MS. 

paper in the Harleian Library * eſtimates the total of 


houſes in London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and 


Middleſex within the bills of mortality 93104. 
The additional buildings which have run out a great 


way into the fields on every fide form many noble 


ſanares and handſome ſtreets, and the prodigious in- 


creaſe of inhabitants in the ſuburbs has rendered the 


out- pariſnes immoderately large. 


Theſe have been 


divided and ſeveral new churches erected by act of 


parliament in the reigns of Anne and George I. and 
their ſucceſſors*. The rents in the pariſh of St. 
Mary le bon, which, in 1705 amounted to only 


C. 3000. per annum have been found 1782 ro " have: 


advanced to . 26,000. per annum. 
Ihe Inns of court have been all new built ture Mr. 
Camden's time, except the Middle Temple hall and 


Tansof 


the gate at Lincoln's inn; and each have their ſeveral | 


gardens and walks. There are two other inns for 
Serjeants in Fleet · ſtreet and Chancery lane, both called 
Serjeant inns **, Other inns are New inn, Clement's, 
Cliford's, Staple, Lyon's, Barnard's, and Furnival's. To 


theſe we muſt add the College of Civilians, commonly 


called Doctors Commons, where the courts of civil and 
canon law are held, and where the regiſter of 
wills for the province of Canterbury is kept. 


* r Yurnet's'Hiftory'of his own time, II. 568. 8. * Nor. Mon. p. 287. t Sax, Chron, ſub annis. 
» Higden, * Sax, Chron. 188, | 7 G. ex Gualt. Covent & Lib. Dunmow MS. | 
y Obſervations hiſtorical and moral on the fire by Rege Sincera, 1666. 4t0. G. P. 541. 

Ne 7017, p. 44. . ? G, 
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17 Holland, G. 


The 


je Rolls, | 


Temple, 
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de Rolls 


The Domus Converſorum was erected 7 Henry III. 
on the ſite of a Jew's. houſe to him forfeited 1231, 
and in it all Jews and Infidels converted to the 
Chriſtian faith had; ſufficient maintenance allowed 


hem, were inſtructed in the doctrine of the Goſpel, 


and lived under a Chriſtian governor till 1290, when 


all the Jews were baniſhed out of the realm, and the 
number of converts of | courſe decreaſing, the houſe 


was granted to William Burſtal, Cuſtos Rotulorum, by 
letters patent 51 Edward III. the office of maſter of 
the Rolls being annexed to it 1377, for keeping the 
rolls, which grant was ratified in parliament 1 Ri- 
chard II. and by other letters patent 6 Richard II. 
Notwithſtanding this grant and ratification all con- 
yerted Jews have ever ſince been and are to be al- 


lowed one penny halfpenny per day toward their 
maintenance, which allowance was paid to Peter 


Samuel and John Mazaz two converted Jews 1615, 
2 2 James II. as appears by the Maſter of the Rolls“ ac- 
count in the Hanaper, and a conſtat out of the Pell 


office, who were the laſt I can find that ever enjoyed 
this benefit. In preſſes fixed againſt the ſides of the 
chapel are kept the records, charters, patents, &c. 


from Richard III. In the houſe adjoining the 


Maſter of the Rolls refides and hears cauſes.” | 
The Order of Brethren of the Temple of So- 
lomon at Jeruſalem, commonly called Knights of the 


8 Temple, or Templars, began in the year 1118. 


They were inſtituted to take care of the pilgrims 
who came to the Holy Land. Their rule was that of 
Canons regular of St. Auſtin, and their habit white 
with a red croſs on the ſhoulder. They are with great 
probability ſuppoſed to have found their way into 


England early in the reign of Stephen when they had 
ſeveral houſes and eſtates in this kingdom. Their 
firſt ſeat among us was in Holborne in the Old Temple 
without the bars on the ſouth ſide of the ſtreet near 
Southampton buildings. There they continued till 
1185, when they removed to a more convenient houſe 


at the weſt end vf Fleet ſtreet called the New Temple. 


lere they flouriſhed in great wealth and honour under 


the government of a maſter, who was head of all the 


preceptories and houſes of theſe knights in England, 
but ſubje& to the Grand Maſter of the Order b. 
Upon the ſuppreſſion of the Order by Pope Cle- 
ment V. and Philip king of France, on account of 


their great wealth ©, though the oſtenſible reaſon was 
the debaiiched lives of ſome particular knights, this 


houſe was granted firſt by Edward II. 1313 to Aymer 


de Valence earl of Pembroke, and on his death 


uſurped by Hugh Deſpenſer, jun. and then Edward 


2 ſilver gilt enamelled box containing near 100 pair 


Tanner, Newcourt, and Stowe, ib. 


nerly to the Templars, but whether of their time is uncertain. 
| angles rounded off, the numbers filled up with white. A. S. min, 
1 | 


II. gave it to the Knights Hoſpitalers of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, who leaſed it to the ſtudents of the Com- 


mon Law, whoſe property it ſtill continues to be *. 
The great hall of the Middle Temple was rebuilt 
anno 1572, and both the Temples themſelyes, at 
different times, as fire or time made it neceſſary. On 
new paving the hall about 40 years ago was taken up 


of ſmall ivory dice ſcarce more than two thirds of 
the modern ſize e. . 8 


12 Gibſon ex MS, in capella ol Tan M ; I 

d Tanner Not, Mon. 8 ** . 4. N 5 
ew PRs on. p. 307. & Pref, p. xxive Sto 
lands. ; Heylin C 


of great antiquity. 
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The church, built at the fame tine with ts 


original religious houſe, was dedicated 1185 to the 


Virgin Mary f by Heraclius, Patriarch of the church 
of the Holy Reſurrection at Jeruſalem, by which 

I ſuppoſe is meant the Holy Sepulchre. 
tion of that Eaſtern church this is ſuppoſed to have 


been built of a round form, 'a form common to moſt 


of the churches belonging to the preceptories of 


this order among us, and of which we have inſtances 
ſtill remaining at Northampton, Cambridge, & 
The body of that at Temple Bruer, in Lincoln- 


ſhire, was lately ſtanding, of the ſame form, but the 
old tower was ſquare: and 1 am informed, one at 


Aſlackby in the ſame county, of the fame form, and 
intire, is now made into a dwelling houſe. 

The church in London had a maſter, and four ſti. 
pendiary prieſts, with a clerk, who had in Stowe's 
time ſtipends allowed them out of the revehnes of the 


hoſpital of St. John at Jeruſalem, as it had been in 


the reign of Edward VI. Ever ſince the reign of 


Henry VIII. the appointment of the maſter has been 
in the gift of the crown; and he is paid partly by 


the king, and partly by the ſocicty. 


From the preſent ſtyle as well as form of the weſtern 
part of the church, one may fairly conclude it to be 
It is a compleat Rotonda, divided 
into three ſtories : the lower has fix pointed arches 
reſting on pillars compoſed of four others: This ſtory 


has ailes with dental arches on the walls, and over 
them round windows correſponding with the prin- 


cipal arches. The middle ſtory is adorned with in- 
terlaced arches, and in the upper are fix ſingle round 


arches, above which riſes a plain wall ſupporting the 


roof. The weſt door is richly charged with orna- 


ments in the Saxon ſtyle, of which order are alſo 


its pillars and capitals, and the pillars and arches 
which range round under the windows. This part 


(as well as the eaſtern built in the reign of Henry 


III.) eſcaped the fire of London. About the middle ; 
of this Rotonda are now ranged on the floor two 
groupes of figures ſurrounded by iron rails on each 


fide of the walk to the chancel z but they were within 


memory, or not long before, placed upright againſt ' 
the wall round about, probably after their removal 
on repair. They are all made of the ſame yellowiſh _ 
grits, But though they lie at preſent together on 
one common bed the pavement, it is moſt probable 
they had each their ſeparate table, as was uſual with 
moſt of our ſepulchral effigies in the cumbent poſ- 
ture. 
Camden mentions parts of inſcriptions which he read 


What confirms this conjecture is that Mr. 


on one of theſe tombs, and on the fide of the ſame, 
which alſo renders it probable that each of theſe 
figures lay on its ſeparate tomb, ranging perhaps 


round the church as in innumerable other. inſtances, 


and that the preſent diſpoſition of them is poſ- 
terior to the time of that great antiquary, as well 
as to that of Stowe, who mentions ** eleven mo- 


e numents of noblemen in the round walk of 
e this church; eight of them images of armed 


&« knights, five lying croſſe· legged as men vowed to 


| © the Holy Land againſt the infidels and unbeleeving 


s ſays they had gooo manors in Chriſt 11 p. 615, — fir * — they had 16000 lordſhips beſides other 


Maneria oſmog. B. 3, Rapin, Vol I. p. 403. fol, Mr. Newcourt I. 544. calls theſe manors horſes or convents, Paris' word is 


Mr. Da Coſta ſhewed the Society of Antiquar 


Efton adds St John Baptif, 
Survey of London, p. 440. 


ies 1765 an antient die ſound at Sutton at Hone near Dartford in Kent belonging for- 
It ſeemed i jaſper uncommonly large, two tenths of an inch ſquare, the 


1 — this was written they have been all painted white, ſo that it is impoſſible to diſcover the original material. 


67 Jews ; | 


In imita- 


1 1 N O BY ANT E S. 


6 Jews; the other thrce ſtraight- legged; the reſt are 
e coaped ſtones; all of gray marble.” 
now nine figures of knights, and but one coaped 
ſtone. 


t which five are croſs legged. There are alſo, adds 
< he, three other graveſtones lying about five inches 


« above the level ground; on one of which is a 
« Jarge eſcocheon with a liqn rampant graved 


« thereon.” As here are now certainly nine figures 


and fix of them croſs legged, and only one grave- 


ſtone, it is not eaſy to account for the different ar- 
rangement of theſe monuments in the courſe of the 
laſt 100 years, or between 1671 when fir William's 
book was publiſhed, and the preſent year, eſpeci- 


ally as the three graveſtones laſted from Stowe to 


Dugdale ; bur that alterations have happened here in 


other particulars is apparent from this circumſtance 


that theſe figures which in ſir William's time were 
within “4 ſpacious grate of iron,” 


have had ſeparate tables which riſe above the reſt. | 
Of theſe groupes that on the right hand or fouth 
ſide of the church conſiſts of four figures and a coffin, 
The firſt figure repreſents a knight armed in mail 
with a ſurcoat, a deep round helmet flatted on the 
top, his head on a cuſhion placed lozenge-faſhion, 


his right hand on his breaſt, a long ſword at his right 
ſide, and on his left arm a long pointed ſhield charged 


with an eſcarboucle on a field fretty. He muſt paſs 


for croſs-legged in order to make up Stowe's number 
of figures in that attitude. This figure belongs, if 1 


miſtake not, to Geffrey de Mandeville, or Magna» 
ville, ficſt earl of Effex, ſo created by Stephen, which 


honour was confirmed to him with many very con- 
| ſiderable grants and privileges by the empreſs Maud. 
On this account the king cauſed him to be ſeized, and 


made him purchaſe his liberty with the Tower of 


London whereof he was Conſtable, and his two | 


caſtles of Walden and Pleſhey. In reſentment 
for this reduction of his power and influence he com- 


mitted the moſt violent ravages on the king and his 
party, and proceeding to ſeize and pillage Ramſey 
abbey, was preſently after mortally wounded at the 


caſtle of Burwell, which he had laid fiege ro. Juſt 


before his death he received a viſit from ſome of the 
Knights Templars, who, putting on him the habit 
of their order, carried his corpſe into their orchard at / 


the Old Temple, London. But, as he died under 


ſentence of excommunication, they would not give 
him Chriſtian burial z bur wrapping it up in lead“ 


hung it on a crooked tree. At length the ſentence 


was taken off by the application of the prior of 
Walden to the Pope: but when the prior thought of 
conveying the body to his abbey, the Templars buried 


it obſcurely? in the church-yard of the New Temple 


in the porch before the weſt door. This great baron 


inherited from his anceſtors above 100 manors with 
tho Conſtableſhip of the Tower of London. Maud 


i Orig. Jurid. 173. 


i Mon. Ang. I. 447+ 449. ignobili ſatis tecderine erben Ib. 


wm « po 


We have 


Sir William Dugdale! alſo mentions “ eight 
« ſtatues in military habits, each of them having 
« Jarge and deep ſhields on their left armes: of 


are now divided 
into two parcels, each parcel having its ſeparate fence. 
One may plainly perceive that the ſecond and third 
of the firſt groupe, and one or two of the other, 
reſt laid more ſtrait under his head. 


quam gladio comitis accinctus erat, arma progenttorum eum Carbunculs nobilitavit.“ 


made him hereditary ſheriff of Middleſex, Eſſex, and 


Hertfordſhire, and gave him the office and eſtarey of 
Eudo Dapifer. He founded the abbey of Walden 
in Eſſex, where his poſterity were interred; and in 
that town remains the lower ſtory of his caſtle, a rude 
memorial of the fortifications. of that time. The 
Chronicle of this abbey in the Monaſticon informs 
us that after he became earl of Eſſex he augmented 
his family arms which were Quarterly Or and Gules, 
with an efcarboucle n. The monks have taken care to 


embalm the memory of their munificent founder. This 


havghty lord, who they acknowledge availed him- 
ſelf of the confufions of the times to commit the 
greateſt outrages, was with them the braveſt and beſt 
of men. Erat enim vir militaris ac Deo devotus, 
e cujus cordis arca virtutibus nunquam erat vacua, 
« ſed omni tempore repleta.“ He married Roifia 
ſiſter of Aubrey de Vere earl of Oxford, by whom 
he had three ſons, Ernulph who ſeems to have died 
in exile, Geffrey and William both ſacceffirely earls 
of Eſſex. He died 16 cal. Oct. 1144, 9 Stephen -. 

The ſecond figure is a knight in mail with a ſar. 
coat, his helmet more compleatly rounded than the- 
former, his neck long, and the cuſhion as in all the 
He is drawing 
his ſhort dagger or broken ſword with his right 
hand, and on his left arm has a ſhorter pointed ſhield 
charged with a lion rampant. Below his knees are 
bands or garters, as if to ſeparate the cuiſſes from 


the greaves; his legs are croſſed, and under his feet 


is a lion copchant. The arms on the ſhield deter- 
mine this figure wo repreſent the famous Wilkan 
Mareſchall, - who bore Per pale O and V. a lion 
rampant G. armed and langued G. He died ad- 


vanced in years at his manor of Caverſham near 
Reading 3 Henry III. 1219. His body was carried 


firſt to Reading abbey, then to Weſtminſter, and laſt 
to this church, where it was ſolemnly interred on 
Aſcenſion day 27 Cal. April. This epitaph, ex- 
preſſive of his character, was made for bim : © 
Sum quem Saturnum fibi ſenſit Hybernia, Solem 
Anglia, Mercurium Normannia, Gallia Martem. 


64 Fuit enim” ſays Matthew Paris?, « Hybernorum 
<« nocivus edomitor, Anglis honor & gloria, Nor- 
cc mannits 'negotiator, qui in ea multa comparavit, 
« Gallicis bellicoſus & miles invincibilis,” 


For this epitaph Camden, p P. 51 3, Cites Rudburne's 
Annals, but it is not in the copy printed in Whartons 
de Sacra. Weever ! applies to this earl the other 

h which Camden fays was! in his time N be read 
cel « on the fide of his fomb. “. 


Miles eram Martis, Mars Leck vicerat armis. 


The third figure, which is the moſt elegant of all, 
repreſents a comely young knight in mail and a flow- 
ing * mantle with a kind of cowl. His hair is neatly. 
curled at the ſides, his crown appears ſhaven, his 
head inclined to the right. His hands are elevated 


in a praying poſture, and on his left arm is a ſhort 


pointed ſhield with three waterbougets. He has at 

his left fide a long ſword, and the armour of his legs 

(which are croſſed) has a _ or ſeam up the front 
x Canali plymbes. 


lacht,. 
They ſeem to conſider the whol round of this church as porch. 
rs by his ſhield here that the e- 


carboucke took place of the family arme. It may be proper to obſerve that what I call a feld fant was The common ground of anten 


ſhields. 


A bere is a ſinall error r of the preſs in one date of his death; in Mon. Ang. I. p. 448, tis 11 
oo 201. 203. ſhews the laſt is right, and chat the ubbey coull tore — 


of Dugd. Bar. I. 
Need who- alſiſted was not conſecrated before 1146. 
» MS. 1 in Bib. Bodl. cited by Dugdale. 


7 


. 1149, Le Neve MS. n. in my 
re 1 178 1 William are of 
? Þ. 30g. | F. 442. | 
3 wi | continued 
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cominugd ©! over ws * and Or a kind 2 1 
below the knee. At Ris feet is & ſiön. The arms 
| beſpeak this knight to be one of the family of Rol 
or Rous; aud * 
application by the following fragment of an & in. 

« ſcription ipſculped upon, one of theſe eros le ed 
« monuments, as he found it Inv other coll ions 
« by one ſtudious in antiquities in hr Robert Cotton: 
10 voluminous library „ which he Proves by the Pe: 


« digree of the laid lord Roſſes to haye been made 


« to dhe, memory of one Roberi Rofſe, « T emplar, 

« who died about the year 1245, aud gare e by p The 

n Templars his manor of Ribſton.“ ko * 
Theepitaph'runs thus: . MY 


Hie requ en WR FAR denden 24 
. * n_ generalis ordinis milicie Templi, in. Ang- 
lia, & in Francia & in Italia ?: 


dir William Dugdale was of the Mir opinion; 
but biſhoß Tanner ſhews that both theſe antiquaries 
miſtook this Robert for his namefake aud grand ſon, 
the ſecotid lord Ros, furnamed Furſen," who iticurred 
the” diſpleaſure of Richard I. and Jolity” and about 
the 14th of the latter took upon him fora time the 
habit Sek 
Ania Joha,. but was more faithful to his | ſoh. 
At the cleſe of his life he became one of the 


1 of Femplars, in which habit departing this 


; life 4, Henry III. 1227; he was buried in their chureh 
| Here! In this habit we'ſes him repreſented." He was 


thirteen years old at his father's death before 32 


' Henty II. 1186. * fo that at his own death he might 

de about 58, though it muſt be confeſſed his _—_ 

has a younger countenatice. 

The fourth figure is a knight in mail with a tar- 
coat, his helmet round with à kind of round eap on 


it, and the mouth piece up; his hands folded on his 
breaſt, his ſhield long and pointed and plain, a-very © 


long ſword at his right ſide; the belt from which his 


| ſhield hangs is ſtudded with quatrefolls, and that of his 
ſword with lozenges, and he is croſs-legged in the ſame -: 
manner as the firſt. This may belong to Miliam 


Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke, eldeſt ſon of the fore- 


= going William, Who Was among the barons who re- 


belled againſt John, but made his ſubmiſſions to 
Henry III. and dying without iſſue April 6, 1231, 


15 Henry III. was buried in this church af out 


| Maii near the grave of his father. 


The laſt figure in this groupe is a ſtone coffin'en tens! 


© Fane, the ridges and angles of its cover forming a 
kind of croſs, whoſe top terminates in a trefoil, and 
the foot reſts on a bull's head, or perhaps that of a 
ram, referring to the holy lamb: from about the 


middle of the ſhaft iſſue two flourets or leaves. * 


ſwball ſubmit it with due deference to better an- 
' 4iquaries whether this may not be the monu- 
ment of William Plantagenet, fifth ſon of Bur, III. 
who died in his infancy, and was buried here“. 


The northern groupe conſiſts of ſive baue Whoſe 


e diff . 
culties for want of that moſt certain criterion "arms 


illoRration will be attended with inſuperab 


on their ſhields. One of theſe figures is aſcribed bß 


Camden and Weever to Gilbert Marſchall, third ſon! 
= of the firſt William, who, on the death of his brothers 


ſucceeded to the whole of the paternal inheritance. 
. He. loſt his life at a tournament at Ware * KO 


* Bar. I. 645. 
* Mon. Ang. L 728. 


* * 


. wp t bug d.1 x 
About a bow ſhot from Hertford : M. — 5 egen calls che 2 f tc n quod vulgariter appellacur,” 


47 et the' ſport which tlie king had expreſ: 7 forbidden, Sce ib. 572. and Dy Ten ig. voes. 
Ian. 316. | 


Vor. * 


Weeber, p- 443, has confirmed "THis | 


Wigion.” | He afterwatds joined the- barons - 


, % „ 


4. deficient our notices = to wbom theſs 
Kheral antlent thoriumenty” 'belong we Have atleaſt 


either to Dun wallo and other BtiiſhyKings;” as 
rfalitiob Fepotts' in Wer ver Bor 10 tchoſef b Ks 
of Denmark wWhe ace end a5 Hehtanet 
mrfonderſtöbd.- on Wer TUE eb 
lt is" aff #6 Woflssies kow magiiiflcenr" miſt hore 
been 'the'vitYlong the Thames, wen des: nos th 
bank fro tlie Tower to Weſtminſter was lived: With 
tapital manſion houſes? M very Amal Part Of thb 
Briglnal palace df Brideell remains. It was given 


employment of vagrants auc idle perſons, ad 
of poor” boys; une ar in o Nei pe _ 
Bethlehem hoſpital” xn 208 181. 
Miert the bunden by bvse; — 1 
rebuilt” by Hugh Courtge) earl of Devon 1360, 
valued at C. 4847. The fite how built upot reraingits 
name, while that'sf Buckiuphunithouſe is loſt in Dorſet 
Firdens now Dbrſet and Saliſbury court. Ei Houſe, 
formerly Exeter houſe; from being a ſcat of the biſbop 


of Exeter, afterwards occupied by che carl of Effex, 


Is converted into à ſtreet, as is the rd of Salißurys 
houſe. The fite of Arundel houſe, that cabinet of 
Antlent marbles and other Eariofities now reine ved to 
Oxford and other wiſe diſperſed, and maby of them 
buried under the modern Houſes; & converted into 
ſeveral ſtreets. | ig 10 Boba. 
FJiomerſer houſe was ons of the fin amp 5 re- 
ſtore antient architectute in Tegland, buile"by'the 
duke of 'Somerſet” out of tlie Tuins of the biſhops 
"of Cheſter and Wotceſter's "palaces, Strand inn of 


court, and St. Mary le Strand church. James I. his 


"queen Anne, and Maty de Medici, kept their burt 
there, and the front to the fivet was rebullt by Inigo 
Jones; but the whole with the water gate was taken 
down 17% to be rebuilt” in àpattments för public 
offices and literary ſocieties, 
the Savoy at preſetit uſed for barracks. Peter 
earl of Savoy built it 1245, and gare it to the fo- 
teign hoſpital of Mountjoy in Saroy. It was burnt 
by the infurgents 1381 out of hatred to John 
of Gabnt, duke of Lancaſfer. Henry VII. made 
it an Hoſpital; which Henry VIII. gave to the 'biftop 
of Wincheſter, _ It was valued at C. 530. per ann. 
When Edward VI. ſuppreſſed it; Mary refounded 
it, bur Elizabeth' finally diſſolved it. The ſhalt of 
the hall and gate remained converted intò 4 print- 
ing houſe, which was burnt 1778, and ſince taken 


pom 


— 


light” enougtr ko prongun ce thut they deo not belchg 
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Whitefriars, 


he like Tate 'aWaits 


S. roy. 


down, and converted into barracks; the chapel belongs | 


to the French Proteſtants, . Out of the ruins of 
Durham houſe has ariſen a more ſhowey than uſeful 

or ſubſtantial range of buildings called the Hariphi, 
from two brothers of the name of Adam, architects: 


_ 


þ 


Bridewell, 
/ Edvard” VI. to the city for the maintehince ant 


urham 


and Tort houſe, putchaſed by Heath, ##&bbifhop of York hot. 


Tork 15 56, Aft ward let out by John duke of Buck- 
ingham, is remembered only by the ſtairs on the 
river and the waterworks. Beſides theſe there were 
along the Strand from T emple bar to Weſtininſter 
many other houſes of the 'biſhops and nobility: the 
"biſhops of Bath and Wells, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Norwich Landaff, and Catliſle, the dukes of Buck- 
ingham and Beaufort, and the early" of Exeter, 
Worceſter, Bedford, Salisbury, and Rivers: now 
Foun EA by then names of the Wfa, 50 fireets 
"i '« Weerer ubi ſopr. Mines, e Sai „ 93+ 
t Was à name giver to 
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evelted on aheir ſiten o cent Northumberland houſe; 
which remains ita antient ſplendor heightened by 
modern elegance. 1910 bus oll wü 0 1415 


Northumber - This houſe was anticptly, called Northampton houſe, 


land hou 
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from Henry Howard tarl of Northampron, who firſt 
built it, and afterwards Swfolk houſe, from his, heir 
the earl of :Suffolk,: whoſe daughter was: married to 
Algernon earl of Normumberland, lord high admiral 
of Eriglaiid.in thereitzu of Charles I. WhO employed 
Inigò Jones ti camplete rhe quadrangular form dy a 
| ſer of apartmenti next the river, and in theſe he 
receied Monk; and held; the firſt conference | ab 
the king : Reſtotatian This, houſe, came to 
dulee of Somerſet by; marriage. 1682 0 with, the 
daughter and heireſs of Joſceling garl of Northum- 


| becland, and cheir fon! and ſucceſſor, Algernon in 1748 
began to rebuild the front next the ſtreet, ,yhich was 


finiſhed hy the preſent duke, who married his daugh- 
ter. Two, additional wings 10 the front next the 
Thames, and a varieth of other improyements both 


belonging 10 


4 N. T E s. 


Stephen s queen Maud before 1 FRY augmented by 
ſugceeding, queens, valued at 5 «31 5. till fr iti 
under the patronage of the queen. of Eogland', 

Tho mas. of leon Ls. Voſpiral | built on Boales 
o. Gilbert father of archbiſtoþ. Becket 
who Was 80 chere . Ir was founded for a new 
order juſt. inſtituted i in the Holy Land called' militia 


dg, 8. T home mariyri i Cantuarienfis 4. Lon, a 


branch, of the Templars, and was yalued, at 4.277. 
er annum. It is now Mercers', chapel . 


of \ Ste, Mary's, Spittle without Biſhopſzate in Norton 
Falgate, a priory and hoſpital of poor brethren of 
the order of St. Auſtin, founded 1197, ralued at 


L. 478. k. Part of its ruins were diſcovered 1723, 
Here the lord mayor uſed to dear the opt ſeftnons 
now preached at St. Brides. 

St. Helen's, à Benedictine nunnery in Rihbptgate 
ſtreet, founded by William Fitz Williams gol mith 
252 10, yalued at L. 314. ſucceeded by, Leatherſe ller's 
hall,z, the church remains. . dH. d opts 


in building and furniture, have contributed to render 
this houſe the largeſt! and, moſt; magnificent in * 
don. The gallery 106 feet by 26 is adorned, v 

copies of che five paintings moſt | adfnires in 7 


Ihe Black friars ſettled, fir 


-At $ mid: 


. Þincol My, "inn 


18221, removed to n ate 5 Auer v alued 


0121 281 


The, antient town. reſidence. of this family. was, in, Al- . 
 derſgate ſtteet· Between this bouſe and, York. build- - 
ings was the hoſpital and chapel of St. Mary Rouncival 
founded or given by William Marſhall earl of, Pem- 
broke t. Henry III. to that houſe at Pampeluna in 
Spain , Britain s. I ſo, called by James; I. built by 
Robert earb of Saliſbury, is now named Exeter change. 
Religious houſes, in London were St, Martin le 


1 4 
In we 


:\Wigdfor g 
repute. ; wag valued at 5 Th SY I : 14 5 

e SH. Mary of: bete A of b 8 

- ters" of the order of dee Fd Tar, [3 
19e&: to the viſitation of the. biſhop of 

was to be entertained there, * 7. came 1 5 le 


. grand. college within Alderſgate, founded about, 790 


land. 


It was reduced to the” maſter. alone 1403. 


by Wihtred king of Kent, rebuilt by two, Saxon no- Henry VIII. gave it to the city,) 


Who N built on the 


blemen about 1056. Great privileges of ſanctuaty, old ſite a noble hoſpital for lunatics . 
Exc, Were granted to this collegiate church, which Auſtin: Friars: near Broadſireet, founded, 125 3 by 
conſiſted of a dean and ſecular canons. 
by Henry VII. to Weſtminſter abbey . «ry ifor friars hermits of St., Auſtin, valued at 
Trinity ot Chriſt, church within Aldgate, a houſe :i £4.59, granted to William lord St. John, earl of Wil- 


ol Auſtin canons, founded by Henry I's queen Maud - hire and marquis of Wincheſter. The dyke of So- 
 - 2108;, the richeſt-priory in the city or county, the. merſet pulled down che church, in Which. were bu- 
ried Edmund firſt ſon to. Joan mother of Richard I. 


prior of which was alderman of Portſoken ward ©, 
St. Giles without Old Temple bar in the elde „Humphry Bohun the founder, Richard earl of Arun- 
beyond Holborn, an boſpipl for leren Founded, by. - del-beheaded;j1397, Guiſcard earl of Huntingdon, 
ide. ſame queen. n 3, a John Vere earl of Oxford beheaded, 1403, 

E CPE. Bartholomew's 'hofpiral of: brechcen- — ſiſters, and his, ſon Aubrey, William. Bourchier lord Fitz 
and ſick perſons, and pregnant women, founded by Warin, Guy de Meyric earl of St. Paul, William 
1 who founded a priory of black canons. by it, marquis Berkeley carl of Nottingham, 1492, Ed- 
valued at L 553+ per aunum. the hoſpital, valued at, ward duke of Buckingham beheaded 1 521, aud many 


It was giyen + Humphry Bohun, carl. of Hereford and Eſſex, a pri- 


—. . wi. ooo ed 


— 90 305 · Mary placed here black friarz, who began 
to rebuild the nave, but were ſoon diſlodged, by Eli., 
 zabeth!. 
architecture with the tomb of the founder: the 


_  eloiſters are now the Black horſe ſtables: Henry VIII. ai: 
 refounded the hoſpital, and incorporated it for ſick that 
and infirm. It was, rebuilt 1729, and drci com- 


pleted in form of a, quadrangle. 


Grey friars founded near Newgate. marker by John N 
Ein, mercer, of. London, valued at C. 32. 195. 10d. Y 


other illuſtrious perſonages. The nave was god. 


+2559 to John a Laſco and his Walloons, and ſtill be 


The church is a curious remain of early longs. to the Dutch? ; the fire is occupied by good 


houſes, 9 fill called Auſtin friars,, The. marquis 
remains is, let into lodgings. Wincheſter ſtreet, 
received his birth, was built on the Gte of the reſt 


and of the abbey... 
Friars of the Sac, or de Penitentis Jeſu, ſettled 


1257 in the Old Jewry, where the Jews had a ſyna- 


of Wincheſter built. a houſe here, of which the part 


in which the Editor of this work boaſts to hare 


& } 


at the diſſolution, giyen by Henry VIII. to the city... 


+ of London: and in the reigu of Edward VI. it began 


gogue. 


The order was diſſolved in the council of 


do be repaired and Furniſhed tor: the maintenance of Lyons 1307 . 
422 Doe children, and called Cris hoſpital f. St. Giles without Cripplegate, . an hoſpital + the 
St Ratherine's aan near the: Tower founded by French order, in Whitecroſs ae, t. Edward III. 


Tanger, 16. n. up GW Ot A 


n Ib. 303. 5 4 Ib. 304. . Ib. 305, 306. 


2 Hence the old ſeal, of. the city had on one, fide St. Paul — the city clopumferited Sigillum baronum Lundoniarum, and on ihe 


. other St, Thomas Martyr ſeated over the city and ſurrounded by votaries circumſcrided, Me gui te peperi,ne ene, Thoma, teri» 
* —* N * Ib. 312. * "11h, 175 = Iþ, * Ahn TA ew, 315. 
31 d 216, 12 | 


DP.» t. 


0 


. 


t. 


| private perſons afterwar 


Poultney, often mayor © London, for. a; | 
prieſts, and för chorifters, valued at &. 79: per ann. 


Taylors e. 


Edgar reſtored it 958. 


rebuild it 1049, A 2 finiſhed 1 it before 1 166. 
valued at L. 3307. 


N Fill founded! at Weltiaioſter <A 8 ſee, 


M 1 DD L E 8 E X. 


St. james chapei on the wall at the north eortier. 
of Monkwell ſtreet, ſince called Lamb's ; chapel Pt 


the grantee r. Henry VIII, b 
Blanch q ueen of Navatre, ke to Taulund as ear 1 
1 founded | 129% in the Minories the Ext of 
nuns of the ne 5 of N.. Gare o or Ae 


valued at . 318.“ 


Craithed friars hear Tower hill bange by. two) 
a6 hve JE 1248, Vinten at 

L. 321. 
. Elfing Spiel hear Ci "AY 2 feet for a a ata! 


and four prieſts, and an hoſpital | for 100 fick perſons, 


founded. by. William * citizen and mercer 1329, 
but 134 he Changed the college into an, T's 
priory, valued at (. 193. 25 to fir John 


liams maſter of the king's Jewels, and ſoon. afrer, 


| barat down now ſucceeded Þy Sion . for the, 


London (clergy, "incorporated * jy by Dr. 
Thomas White, who alſo bade ere dino 


for 20 poor perſons . 


| h 
Poulthby college, fou ded 1 1332 'by. Sir, 1 
maſter, 13 


William Walworth, lord mayor of London 1380, 


| founded'a College ge : near St, beben chutch; \Exvoked 
lane 7. 11432 SI ie 183 


wil 6, MA i Eric, a "Ciftertian abbey, "four del 


1349, valued at C. 546. "por — — now 


2 Wann be on Tower- Hil-. 

Guildhall or London college, founded eat Oui 
hall for a würden, Nee, r gene der org 
J. 12. 185. | 

The cbllege-of - the 10 eee of St, Panke, 
incorporated 18 Richard II. that for ſeven - prieſts, 


founded by Roger Holme, chancellor of St. Paul's, 
| before 13963 and that for chantry prieſts founded 


by Henry IV. and the executors of ee 0 Gaunt, 


were all near St. Paul's b. 
; 4 St. Martin Ourwich pariſh were oven alm. 1 


uſes, founded about 6 OP IV. 25 the maſter 


3 


ful large 5272 nnd 1419 235 Fenty 5555 ſome- 


tine lord- mayor, for a maſfer or warden, fix ſecular 
prieſts, &c. and about 1466 a fraternity of 60 prieſts, | 
Ke. was founded here by three prieſts 4 The fa- 
mous fir Richard Whitringdon rebuilt the church of 
St. Michael Royal, and founded in it a college for 


a maſter and four fellows, and an | hoſpital, for 13 


poor, now ſubſiſting*. 


An hoſpital for poor impotent prieſts and breth- 


ren of the Papey, founded 1430 by ſome: chahiry 

prieſts near St. Auſtin's church on the wall f. 

Some other colleges and boſpitals of inferior note 

are mentioned by biſhop Tanner n. 
Widmoreb ſets aſide Sebert for the founde of 

| Weſtminſter abbey, and places the 1 20 


or 1 30 years later, viz. between A. D. 739 and 140: 
It was a convent before Offs s time... unſtan and 


The Confeſſor ] 


| hy was 


. 


u to 


* . 


* 


bends; 4 
king's. 
chapel wut erected on the ſite of Lady chapel built 
by Re III. The fouridation was laid Janyary 24th, 
1 50! the tone fetched moſtly from Huddleſton in 
Yorkſhire, The whe charge amounted to C. 14,950 


king? executors tor. 
mattchiuls' and workmanfhip C. 1000 ſterlingl. 1 


this chupel Waß a” mor ument of Edward de 
ſtroyel in tie civil wärs. In 75 oy . ee 4 
others for Edward V. and his brother Richard dul 
of. Voile, whoſe bones were ſuppoſed to be found at 
the foot of the ſteps of the chapel of the Wee 
tower 167 4, of vhich a few were ſent to the 
molean Muſeum at Oxfora =; Janes I. his queen pz 
eldeſt ſon Henry; bis wother Mazy queen of Scots, 


and his paternal gtandmother Margaret Douglas 
cCiounteſs of Lenox ; his eldeſt daughter Elizabeth queen 


of Bohemia 1661, and her ſon. prince Rupert, and two 
athens of James I. Henry duke of Glouceſter 

ſon and Mary princeſs, of Orange and her fiſter Anne - 
daughters of Charles I. CHARLES II. ten of James lids 


children and his firſt wife Anne; Wiblian II. and 


Mazy ; queen Ayxgand prince George of Denmark, 
with William duke of Glouceſter and ſe xen others of 
their children; 


children Elizabeth, Louiſa, Frederick · William, and 


Edward duke of Vork; William duke of . 


land, and his ſiſter Caroline. FREE 
Since Mr. Camden's time have been added. to the 


liſt of worthies interred or honoured with memorials 
in this temple of Fame the following * 


ſonages, with others not menſioned by him: 


Nobili. George Goring en oy | 
Philippa daughter of lod. Norwich 1662. 
Mobun 7433.  Cliatles Berkeley Farl of 
Thomas earl we Dorſet Falmouth 1663 
1000 George Monk dulce of | 
Talbot ei! of nner Albemarle 1669. 
bury 167. award Montague 1 & 


Sandwich 1672. 
Burleigh, earl of Rae Edward earl of ehren- 
1661. don 1674. 

Francis Hollis ſon ofjohn William 3 0 
earl of Clare 1622. Of Newcaſtle 1676. 

George Villers duke of Edward lord Herbert of 
Buckingham, ſtabbed by 
Felton 1626. 

Counteſs of Derby 16. 26; 

Lionel Ctaufield art 17 
Middleſex i645, and 55 | 
ſonsand ſuctefforsLion 
1674, and Janes 1652. 


een 


wich his ſon 1713. 
Wentworth Dillon earl of 
Roſcommon 1684. 


Ormond; 1688 


» 4 


1661, 
1672, h wife 
of ee, 1702. 1707. 


* 5 W. 5 wh 1 8 p t + Ib. i th rg e Ib. 319. E b. 31 319. 
u. 323. 20 2 Ib. "ah 5 | e Ib. 8 e 
1 Fe AS + 4 4 101 71 1 4 1188. 0 Tan. 292. . | 
Stew. 499 „ the cat, its | 5 Willis 
ö "66 ? C > „ a nene , »W 


— * » 
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.Gzoroull. a and queen Caroline; Fre- 
derie prince of Wales and his conſort, and of their 


James Butler duke of 


Robert earl of Scarſdale 


o petty a; Ke. two {chootitaſters, 40 
olars, and 12 almſmen *, Henry VII. 


ſterlin His monurletit with his and bis queen” 3 ; 


of braſs was caſt' 1519 by Peter a painter of : 
Florence, who was paid by the 


* 


Charles, marquis of Ha- : 


Robert earl of Eilex he Prowl of Scafford 
1647. 16 
F rancis lot e Charles Gerard earl of 

1652. n 1694. 2 

Lodowic, Fine, iP e | Saville marquis 
Charles Stuart, fc. * Afar 1695. 8 
ceſſivelʒ dv kesofRich- Aubrey Vere carl ol 
mond 1623 "Oe 1702, 


r R IN OB ANT E s. 


Jutz Bentinck earl of 
ortland 1409. 


Rocheſter 171 1. 


Viſcount Ranelagh 1511. 
John Hollis duke of New- 


caſtle 1711. 
Edward, earl of Jerſey 
1 
Sidney earl of Godol- 


hin 1712. 
ind Mountague mite | 


quis'6f Halifax 1715. 
George Fitzroy duke of 
Northumberland 1716. 


Henry earl of Stafford : 


1719. 
Meinhard duke Schom- 
berg 1719, 


John Sheffield" duke of In rhe cloiſters 3. 


8 Archbiſhops. 9 0 
Langham, Cant. 1 prom 


Buckingham 1720, | 


James earl "BURNIE, # 


1721-2. 9 
John Churchill duke of 
Marlborough 172 2. 


of Buckingham 1736. 


1740. 
John Campbell duke of 


Argyle and Greenwich | 


55 1743. „ 1 OY 
Algernon Seymour duke 


of Somerſet 15 30, Frau- 


ces his wife 1754, 


and George Lord Beau- 


champ their ſon 1744. 
A Geo. Auguſtus: viſcount 


Howe 173989. 
Col. Edward Townſend 
1759999 
John Paul Howard ear! 
of Stafford 1762. 
William Pulteney earl of 
” William Pitt . earl of 


Chatham 1778. 


nights and Barben. | 
Sir Bernard Brocas, be- 
headed 139. 
Sir John arpedon 14.57. 
Sir Humphrey Stanley 
1 
Sir Richard Peckfall 5 
ter of the buck hounds | 
to Elizabeth... 
Sir Thomas Parry, trea- 
ſurer to Elizabeth and 
- maſter of the court of 
wards 1560. 
Sir John Burgh 1594. 
Sir Francis Vere 1608. 
Sir George Hollis 1626. 
Sir Thomas Richardſon, 
1634. 


1706. 


Sit Francis Norris created c 


lord Norris of Ricot. 

Generals. 
-Joſhua Gueſt 1747. 

a Wi idmore, 905 Ab. 72. 


$ * Wolfe 1759. 
Laurence Hyde earl of . 


George Wade 125. ; 


Admirals. 
Sir Edward Spragge1 1 + 


Sir Cloudeſly . 


, 1797. 5 
John Baker 1716. 


Sir Charles Wager 5 
Sir John Balchen 1744. [ 


Sir Peter Warren 1752. Dr. John Redmayne i 551. 1 
Charles Watſon 1758. 


dns Cornwall 1743+ 


John Eaſtney 1438. 


Edward Kirton 1466. 


John Iſlip 1510. 


3 York, I 199%" 


Edmund Sheffield duke 


1640. 9 


Bouler n 1. 
Lord Aubrey Beauclerk | MY 
| | Waltham Salbury,1305 
Courtney, Norwich, 141 J 
Milling, Herefotd, 1492. 


Biſhops. 


Ruthal, Durham, 1524. 


Bilſon, Wincheſter, 16 19. | 
Monk, Hereford 1661. 
Duppa, Wincheſter, __ 
Ferne, Cheſter, 1662. 

Henchman, Londonderry 


1713. 
Wetenhal, Cork and Kil- 
more, 17132. 
Sprat, Rocheſter, 1713. 
Bradford, Rocheſter, 173 t. 
Wilcockss, Rocheſter 1750 
Pearce, Rocheſter 1777 


Gabriel Goodman, firſt dean 


of this church, Mr. 
Camden's firſt on, 
nere 


| Robert South, D. D. one 
3 of hx fueceſſors, FOG 


Poets. 5 | 
Spenſer. 1398. 
Beaumont 161 5. 
Drayton 1631. 
Jonſon 1637. 
Cowley 1667. 
Datenant 1668. 
Shadwell 1692. 
Dryden 1700. 


St. Evremond 1 703. 


Stepney * 
Rowe 171 

Prior 17214 
Congreve 1728. 


| Gay 1732. 
Sir Joſeph Williamſon 


= Ceuotaphs. | 
Shakeſpeare 
Milton. 
Butler. 
Philips. 
Thomſon. 


8. 


25 Dr. Stephen Hales. | 
Sit John Denham, Mr. 


'; Iſaac Caſaubon 1614. 


Y a libra 


Sir John Chardin 1713. 
3 wg Sir Iſaac Newton 1 726. 


Phyſicians. bas bs 
Thomas Sydenham, 1689. 
John Woodw-ard 1728. 
John Freind, 1728. 5 
Richard Mead, 1) 39. 
11 Muſicians, &c. 
1 0 Wiberg, _ "Hows Purcell, 169 8 
John Blow 1708. 5. 
William Croft 1727. 
x George Frederic Handel 


Stay. 


Acddiſon, Bp. Atterbury, 
Dr. King, and Franels 
Beaumont the Dramatic 
Writer, butied without * 
monuments. | 


| WitttamCanpex 1623. 


Abbots. . Sir Henry Spelman 164t, * e 
| Willian of Colcheſter t. Dr. Heylin 1662. Sir Godfrey Kaeller 172 2 
R. II. 3 Sir William Sanderſon” Thomas Betterton 1710. 
George Flaccet 1414. 1676. Barton Bom. 


Dr. Ifaad i 1677. Mrs. Pritchard. ee 


Mrs. A zhra Behn 1689. David Garrick 775. 5 
we. 


let r . Wha ton 5 


1635. 3 * ; 
Dr. ter . P 1 
| mes Craggs 1 10. | 
Exekiel Spanheim 40 s 2 88 Nightin- 
Dr. Knipe 1711. . e ts” 
Dr. Grabe 1711. 


The. figures on the Moſale parement Fo the bigh 
altar laid 1267 by abbot Ware, repreſent the time 
of the world's duration, r che time in which the 
primum mobile, according to the Prolemaic ſyſtem, 
was going about, and was given. in theſe * 
formenly direc. 1 0 485 

Si lector poſita procenter-enafta x revolra - 

Hic finem primi mobilis inveniet. \ 

. Septs trina, canes & equos, — = 


* wa + 4. 
4 


Cervas & corvos, aquilas, immania cete, 


. Mundum, quodque ſequens pereuntes triplicat annos, 


Sphamem archetypum Ee" ren ic micro- 
colmam;z 


Chriſti milleno, Mains PT 129 
Cum ſexageno ſubductis quatuor anno 1 I 1687s * 


Thus explained in a MS. Cotton. Cl. A. VIII. = 
The threefold hedge. is put for three years, the time 


a dry hedge uſually laſts; a dog for three times that 
ſpace, or nine years, the uſual term of its life; a 
horſe for 2) years; a wan 813 a hart 243; a rar 
ven 729; an eagle 2187 j a whale 6561; the world 
1968 33 che ſucceeding figures giving a term of years 


- imagined to be the tetm of their continuance, thee 
| Ames as much as that before it v. 


Weilminſter ſchool, which was founded by Elizabeth Weſtmiak 
1599, for 40 boys, and has produced ſo many bright or- _ 
naments to this nation both in church and ſtate, de- 


ſer ves to be particularly mentioned here as Mr. Camden 


was once maſter of it, and Ben Jonſon one of his ſcho- 


lars. Dr. Buſby, who was maſter upwards of 50 years, 
greatly contributed to keep up its reputation, formed its 


muſæum, and improved both the maſter's and his pre- 
bendal houſe, new paved the abbey choir, enlarged the 
King's boſpital of greencoats in Tothilfields, rebuilt 
Willemychurch in Bucks where his eſtate was, built 

a at Wells, repaired Luttan church, 0. Lin- 
coln, left à fund for the annual augmentation of 
the income of a number of poor clergy to read cate - 
chetical lectures in the irreſpeclive pariſhes, and found- 
ed two lectures at Chriſt church, Oxford“. This 


ſchool inſtead of one maſter and one uſher as at firſt, 
| has now an upper and under maſter, and five uſhers, 


who have about 400 youth under their tuition. A 
plan was ſet on foot when the preſent archbiſhop of 


York was maſter for building a college for the uſe 


of the ſtudents, but this did not ſucceed. 


The 


Europe unſupported. by pillars. 
_ adorned with ſtatues of the kings of England now con- 


mada in tapeſtry. 


ofie called Domeſday book, now printing by a partial 


fac ſimile. 
vſed as a priſon, was taken down 1776. In the 


dormitory was kept the Cotton library till its re- 
moval to the Biitiſh Muſeum, 
Weſtminſter hall, built, by William Rufus 1097, 


who kept Whitſuntide there, as did Edward l. 
was 270 feet long, by 74 wide; and the king hear- 
ing ſome ſay it was too great, repeated it was not 
half big enough, and was but a chamber compared 
to what he intended. M. Paris ſays that the foun ; 
dations were to be ſeen ſtretching from the river to 


the common cauſeway . It was rebuilt as it appears 
at preſent 1397 by Richard II. who kept his Chriſt- 


mas in it 1399. It is eſteemed, the largeſt room in 


cealed by two  coffechouſes. At the upper end on 
the left hand is the court of King's Bench, and on 


the right the court of Chancery: on the right fide 
of the hall the court of Common Pleas. On the 
left hand at entering you aſcend to the Exchequer, 


and on the right hand to the duchy of Lancaſter's 


court. At the bottom of the ſteps to the former is 


a pillar charged with the arms of archbiſhop Stafs 
ford » chancellor of the Exchequer t. Henry VI. and 
of Ralph lord Boteler of Sudeley ?, treaſurer of the 


"Exchequer 21 Henry VI. alſo thoſe of Edward the 


Confeſſor, and Old France and England quarterly, 


and the motto Dieu et mon droit, each word crowned, 
and E. R. for queen Elizabeth, who repaired this 
place, 1565, as the following inſcription ſets forth: 


Annum millenum quingentenum numerato 
Ac ſexagenum, quintus & eſto comes, 
Quum regina ſui poſuit fundamina fiſci, 
opus incipiens Elizabetha novum. 
Anno poſt quinto præclaræ hæc fabrica moles 
Extructa eſt ; Dominæ fauſta ſit illa pie, 
Sit bene fauſta ſuis haredibus, omine pulchro 
Sit multos annos hæc ſtabilita domus. 


On repairing theſe ſteps 1781, they found under 
them the figure of a knight, large as life, in armour 


in a cloſe helmet, probably formerly placed on the 


welt front of the hall%. To the hall adjoined the 
courts of Wards and Star chamber diffolved at the 
reſtoration. * 

Some aſcribe the foundaoh of St. aden s col- 
lege to king Stephen, but Widmore to Edward III. 


Who 1347 placed here a dean, 12 ſecular canons, 


&. at firſt paid out of the Exchequer, but afterwards 
endowed with lands to the value of C. 1085 per annum. 
The chapel is now the Houſe of Commons“. 

The name of the palace is retained in the old and 
new palace yards. The houſe of Lords is decorated 
with the hiſtory of the defeat of the Spaniſh Ar- 


is the market, was an old church or chapel of two 


ſiories with a belfrey, ſuppoſed of Edward III's 


time, taken down 1751*%. In Weſtminſter was 
an hoſpiral for lepers, founded about t. Henry 
Ul. value C. 100 per ann. on or near whoſe fite 
St, James' s palace is now built. Within the abbey 


The gate -houſe of the abbey cloſe, 


The front was the centre arch 76 feet wide. 


In the Sanctuary, where now 


M ID D L E S E X. 


Tus chapter. hooſe! is at preſent uſed as a repoſitory 


almonry Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII. 
of records, among which is that curious and matchleſs 


founded an almſhouſe for poor women, now the ſin- : 


gle mens lodgings. Henry VII. founded another on 
the ſouth ſide of the gatehouſe for 12 poor men, 
one of them a. Prieſt®, ann n wn 
eſtabliſhed 1719. | 


The horſe ferry at Weſtminſter u was oechape' one 


of the moſt frequented paſſages over the river Thames 


ever ſince the building London bridge and laying 


alide the antient ferry | there. But the many acci- 
dents and inconveniences. with which it was unavoida- 
bly attended occaſioned the obtaining in 1736 an 


act for building a ſtone bridge; the firſt ſtone of 


which was laid January 29th, 1734, and including 


the delay by the ſettling of one of the piers, it was 
compleated in 1747. It is 1223 feet long (above 300 
feet longer than London bridge) and 44 wide, and 


nue {+ 296, 00. | ; 
Whitehall, which had ſo many. monuments af | 


Holbein, and other antient artiſts, was by the care- 


lefſneſs of ſome of William IIVs Dutch ſoldiers 
burnt down 1697, except the , Banqueting houſe, 
which had been built by Inigo Jones, and the 
ceiling painted by Rubens with the  apotheofis- of 
Charles II. as the ſides were propoſed to have been 
done by Verrio with the inſtitution of the garter. 
Out of this room Charles I. came to execution. It is 
now uſed as a chapel. Two gates of this palace 
were taken down 1726 and 175 , ſo that the Trea- 
ſury is the only remaining antient part. Jones drew 
a moſt elegant plan for rebuilding the whole in a 
magnificence becoming, the king of England, who 
now reſides in St. James's palace, an irregular. old 


brick building without one ſingle external beauty,. or 


in the Queen's palace, which was the town reſidence of 
the duke of Buckingham, more ſuitable for a pri- 
vate nobleman than a Britiſh ſovereign. St. James's 


Y park was a moraſs till drained by Henry VIII. en- 
luarged by Charles II. under whom Le Nötre laid 
out the mall half a mile long, and the canal 2800 


feet long and 100 broad. The royal ſtables at 


Lomesbury now Bloomſbury being burnt 15437, Henry 


VIII. removed them to the Mews, whoſe north ſide 
was rebuilt by the late king 1732. Behind the eaſt 
fide is the church of St. Martin's in the fields, re- 
built with a Pantheon portico 1721, and in St. 
Martin's lane is a .public ſchool and library erected 
and endowed by Dr. Tenniſon who was many years 
rector of this pariſh in the reign of James II. at the 


time when a Popiſh ſchool had been opened in the 


Savoy. He was after the Revolution advanced to the 
ſee of Lincoln, and thence tranſlated to Canterbury, 
which he filled for upwards of 20 years with great 
honour. He founded two other charity ſchools at 
Lambeth and Croydon in his life, and left C. 1000. 


towards erecting two pee ! in the Weſt 
Indies 


The croſs at Charing, which at the time of its erection 
was but a village, was demoliſhed in the civil wars, and 
at the Reſtoration ſucceeded by a beautiful equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Charles I. made by Herbert le Sceur 1633 at 
the expence of the Howard-Arundel family. The 


- parliament. ſold it to a brazier in 112 with ſtrict 


7 G. | | e In a border engrailed on a chevron G. a mitre. 


A eſs between 6 croſſes patee Go. quartering 2 bends. te bal 


* This, with the arms and pillar before-mentioned, and the 
ROS an by Johu Carter ;. price 25. 6d, 


b Sault in Archæol. I. 40. 


t T « 29%, 
Vol., If ar "97 


Creſt a greyhound, 


over the door alluding to the py were eng in one par wich 


» Ib. 326, | ' | s G 


or lers 


The whole hk S 


Chariog, 


Whitehall, 


x Holborn» 
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diders to break it in pieces; but he concealed it care: - 


fully under ground till the reſtoration, and it was ſetup ward VI.“ Mary refounded it, but Elizabeth ſoon 
hate 16578 on a pedeſtal made by Grin lin Gibbons *. ſuppreſſed it. The gate ſtill remains, being 3 


Mr. Tyrtel ? obſerves that Mr. Camden is the firſt 
who mentions the preſervation '' of Edward I. dy 
his queen, and from him Speed has tranſeribed it 
into; his Chronicles + Both of them quote Radericus 
Toletahus, but that archbiſhop, as he ſays himſelf, 
finiſhecl his hiſtory! in 1/243; twenty years before this 
accident happened, vor could Tanner find it in his 
book. Hemingford, p. 591, enpreſsty ſays that 
the Grand Maſter: of che Templars immediately ſent 
the prince plenty of precious drugs to ſtop the pro- 
greſt of the poiſqu &, but afterwards à mortification/ 
being apprehended;.an Engliſh phyſician undertook to 
ent out the bad fleſh in the preſence. of many of the no- 
bility and the princeſs, who/ not being able to ſtand the 
operation, the prince ordered Ed mund and John de 
Veſey to lead her out, who told her it was better 


1 that ſhe ſhould weep than all England. cl: Wies“ 


only ſays he was healed by the grace of Chriſt. 
In a large 00 of Qldbburne halt on che lelt 
hand of Shoe late, made a carpenter's workſhop 
when I fa it March 8, 1764, was a Rakes _— 
in compartments with theſe arms. 
England and France, Scotland and tend qua: 
terly, impaling, quarterl /: 

I. 3 Lions paſſant guardant among 9 8 
. 4 Lion mb againſt al * pe w ce 
3. 3 Oroamns. 21 

4. 8 Creſcents, 2 2•3. in et » Liow haha, 
:: Below:a Wire 7 | J 
On a ſcutcheon of nirerenty, 5, 


Ea. x Lions paſſuntguardant. gi robin won + 


ground, called the New Church: Haw, wich a 5 it 
wherein he intended about 2360 to found & Colle 


% 
w 7 a6 F'Y F "#4 
I # \ * * p uy * 
* 6 ; 
Ky F 4 : bs. 2 . * i 4 


church with the fine dell tower blown up: Ed. 


chaſed 1581 by Mr. Henry for a private boufet Ik 
Sir Walter Manny, one of the firſt Knights f de Cane 
garter, bought 1349 a piece of ground for à burial” houke 


for à dean and 12 fecular prieſts, birt next Nei 
Northburgh biſhep ef London joined with him in 
building and endowing a"Carthufian priory for double 
the number of monks, finiſhed about 137 valued ar 
C- GA. per annum. Thomas Sutton, '&ſq; of Cam ps, 
c. Cambridge, bought i it of Henry eurbòf Suffolk 0. 
C. 13060t; James I; and founded #nd largely endowed 


a magnificent hoſpital conſiſting of # miſter, preacher, 
head and under ſehoolmaſters, 44 boys 


„ and 8 
decayed' gentlemen, merehants, orÞfoldier ndr bo 


years of age, with a pbyſicias; ſurgeon; Ke endowed 
with lands to the amount of C. 4493 Per anti, the 
greateſt and moſt bountiful gift (ys Stowe) tar erer | 
at any time was given in England, no abbey "(at the 
firſt foundation thereof) excepted, or therewith to be s 
compared, being the giſt of one wan off 4. he 
men receive C. 6. 65. $8. pen unfumn, belides board, 
lodging; gown; and other cloaths. 0 boys mull 
be of the age of 15, and contiuue dt the cho! 
eight years, "after which 29 of them ate ſent to the 
Univerfities with exhibitions of . 20. per annum, for 
eight years, or are apprenticed with a fee of J. 40 

The governors are the Royal family, the peta 
officers: of ſtate, archbiſhops, aud "biſhops. * * 
king nominates two penſioneis and two boys. 


In che Crown and Rolls Tavern — lane, 
0 , leans Z 50 inte me rebuilt 176. , were in 2146 over the chimney of che 
109. a Suan gorged nedchichinl.. +24... 4 great room up one pair of ſtairs the arms ol Carew 
4. a Griffin rainpant. 12 20 with quarterings, ſupporters with banners and 


On this another een of bac, 7 bares motto, and the fame om the plaiſter fretwork of the 


8 N erols pate. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, under a label 
4 2 points and in a garter. 
In theltwo appoſite corners ſd oy an” and 
head ROMANOR IN REX I. and of a lady's 
head LVCRESIA ROM. In the centre of the 
ceiling England; Scotland, and Ireland in a garter as 
before, and on each fide of. it . R. At the cor- 
ner of; the ceiling by the door 41617] On the 
mantle tree in ſtone the labours of ke ales. This 
place is called king John's palace. 
Since Mr. Camden's time Holborn has 1 0 f in- 
mid by buildings that the houſe and gardens of far 
Chriſtopher Hatton, which then took up a conſide- 


13 rable part of jt, are now; known only by name. Ely. 


| houſe, a ſubſtantial ancient pile, has been exchanged 
by che late 8 that, ſee, for. a modern one in 
St. James's ſquare, and pulled down 0 be _ 
into, houſes, except the chapel, . 14 0 % ual 
At St. John's, Clerkemuell was aBenedidine 1 
1 valid at C. 262. per annum, founded about 1100 by 
| the fame Briſet who founded tlie houſe, or hoſpital, 
of knights hoſpitalers, valued at Fo 2885 3. the, lite 


ceiling. with an -impalement'% Mr. Vertue faw in 7 

the Augmentation office Cardinal Wolſey's agree of 
ment with the prior of Clerkenwell for this old tim. 
ber houſe wherein he once lived f. Behind was the 
houſe and garden of fic Walter Raleigh. 05 


In taking down an old. building — che Roſe 


Tarero juſt without, Temple · bar 1775, where now 
is built a court of honſes, was dilcotered on the 


| plaiſter of the wall of one ſide of a room near 25 feet 
long a large p painting in oil repreſenting the Conver · 


ſion of St. Paul in a maſterly ſtyle. The room is 


15 ſuppoſed to have been the chapel of Thanet houſe; 


and this the welt, end... The.. fite; of theſe buildings 
was granted to ſome. of the Tufton family by Henry 5 
VIII. Mr. Ham, linen draper,, leſſee of the pre- 
miſes under the earl of Thanet, would have. preſerved | 
the wall, but the ſudden heavy rains, that game on 
brought i it down, A drawing was however taken in 
time for 1 mV uſe. by Mr. Baſire 2. At tlie ſame place 
were And ſame. ſhillings. of Elizabeth, one dated 
1562, one of James I. a thin braſs medab of James II. 
with bis head, and on the reverſe; arms and ſup- 
porters, and. ſome N uremberg Wen- and Venetian 


granted te to A the N part of the —_ . 1 
N an 158, 66 geque be — — | Ea eee 
II. retioſa qu k re ne inf oceret, interi whek! . 0%. 

» And 15 2B uſed for LIVES 6 ri gone bb . ON malle. F we 


: Tanner, 299 · 


* Tanner, 32. Hearne and Bearcroft's hiſtories of 1 1677 and 1737. gro. 9 
e > fir George Carew who lived here. See Carew's Cornwall, p. 61. tA, Sete 


Is e the minutes of the Society of Antiquaries that thi ting he 1 
fi it, which gelber with his obfervaions on it at . ys mg Vertu ok. ka driving | 


arge, were preſented to the S . f. 
they are not now to be found, He ſuppoſed it wy le 0 eben Bord mac troy e ee , e 


| reſented ſome action between 1522 and 1530; by 'of 
Th | | Henry VI's time to have been introduced, the ſubject is moſt evenly the Converſion 2 Pals. 3 T * or; . 
0 


f j* 
ra | | 4 | Y "Peter 


r 


other bridge 


ſtreet, WHick' ſoon | 
The worles at the bridge ate patticularly deſcribed 


| within this ity; 
cut of Surrey, as appears by this proviſions” of the 


church: the eccleſia is mentioned beſides, 
_ fays it was refourided” for canons” regular by Wil- 
lam Pont de PArche and William Dauncy, Nor: 
man knights, 1106; others by Gifford' biſhop of 


| Peter de Cotechutth! hap & st. Mar) Cole- 


| ckureb, began London bridge 1176, 22 Mar, It. 


Iſembert, maſter of the ſchools'of Xante, who had 
lately built 4 bridtze there and ut Rochelle, was ap- 
pointed by king John to finiſh'it, WHIth he did 1209. 
jn the ninth pler was a chapel dedicated to St, Thomas. 


The lovers of antiquity nuft regret the demolition 
of this ſingular,” perhaps, "utiparalteled monument, in 
he late alterations of the bridge. It was 6 Lt feet Þy 


20, and 14 feet high, divided into two ſtolles; the 
npper in modern ümez! ſer i ng for a diteflitfig* Kouſe, 
the lowet for A warchoufs! Hader the ſtairkaſe was 
found the tomb f Peter, "the architect, Without 
braſs of hſcriprion.* The' chapel on Wakefield briags, 
built about 200 years. after'this, like thöſe ori many 
; is tather infiexat'1 66, "HAH made in, 


a pier. 8 15 112 dat 1210163 b9we. DVI. 


The Thames water was de bveyed ns the gi 
by 4 machite etected in an arch of the prlage by 
peter Maurice, a Gerthan engineer,” 158 2. 
8 Bulmar, twelve years after, ſet up a large .horfe- 


' Bevis 


engine of four pumps at Broken whatf,. Thames- 
proved too expenſive to be worked. 


by Henry Beighton, in Ne 4r7- of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. | 


The borough of Sourhivart was pürckäfec of Ed- 
\ irs VI. by the city 1549 for L. 647. and annexeck 


to the city, and formed into a new ward called Bridge. 


ward, ſubject to the lord mayor ant corpotation with 


enjoytient of the fame laws and privileges Within the 
borough and precinat as the Gtizehs' of Lowdor hat 
But it Was not thereby temoved 


king's grant, whereby care is taken that the lord 


5 mayor ſhould do and cecutæ all'. uch things within 


the borough as other juſtices might within the 


county of Surrey, and that he as efcheator within 


the borovgh and precinAs ſhould" have power to 
3 precepts to the ſheriff of Surrey b. 1 2 
Bermondſey priory was founded 1082 by Aylwin 


| Che for Cluniacs from France, aug mentedd by. William | 
Rufus, and made denizon 4 Richard II. and an abbey 
1399, valucd at . 474. per annum, granted | to ſir | 


Robert Southwell i. The duke of 'Suffolk's houſe 
oppoſite St. George's cliurch coming to the crown, 


Henry VIII. erected in it a Mint which gives name to 


the fire, and was a privileged retreat for debtors till 


0 aboliſhed hy parliament'*, | 2 


The Cut on the Bank fide is a liberty with a 


tourt of record aud leet and priſon for debtors be- 


longing to the bilbop of Wincheſter ** 
St. Mary Overy is Thought to 7 been a gs 


pious houſe before the Conqueſt. The biſhop of 


Bayeux held here in Donieſday, anum nuonaſtetiun, 
which ſeemis to imply” ſomething more than the 


Wincheſter 1107. 11 Was valued at L. 624. and the 
church made parochial for the two pariſhes of St. 
Margaret and St. Mary Magdalen k. In it are mo- 
naments for Gower the poet and Andrews, bilhop of 


Wincheſter. The name of Overy is no more than 


the Saxon open, q. d. oe or on the other i de the 


Thames, and perhaps the termination ea, and or 
place. On the burning this houſe 1207, the con- 


vent founded an hoſpital near it, wherein they faid 


G. ex Stowe, 442-3, 


1 Tan, « | 9 G. 
| Ib, Fog 


'M 1 5. 5 L E 


Stowe | 


SY KT 


miſs will it was rebüllt 1218 whey the hoſpital was 
removed to the other ſide the borough, and dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas the Martyr. It was recited to be 
of the foundation of the biſhops s of Wincheſter, who 
were Partons, and yalved” at . 309. Edi ard VI. 
I 551 'guye it to the city. of London, and 
gan to lepait it for fiek perſons ! a The. king 3 
incorporated it ia common withBridewell and Chriſt” ; 
hoſpitals. Ir ſuffered ſo mach in its revenues by 
the gelt fite' that, in 169 99 a ſubſcription,” was ſet on, 
foot for its felief, by e and ſubſequent bene 
factions it was rebyi It. 15 50 in three courts. The 
three Wards on the fo ſide of the fictt were etected 
at the charge of Thomas F rederic, eſq. one of the 
goverttors 1508; the three on the north fide by 
Thomas Guy, ſatis A 1707. be whole contains 
nſheteen wards and ; 474 beds, which e are always filled, 
and many out-patients relieved... 
**Notwithifanding' tlie morality of Mr. Catriden's 
obſeryation. reſpecting the ſtews, it is ſtill a qpel⸗ 
tion 4 the licenſing ſuch places by authority 
would not tend 1 more to preſerve, the morals : as weil 
as the health of the fabjects than the Preſehr 
vtireſtrained and rotmiſcubus. indulgence. The re- 
ſttictibns under Hu theſe Places in Southwark 
were hid prove the antiquity of as well as the Pro- 
dil ion againſt the concomitant diſeaſe among . 
The city is divided into 26 Wafds. The common 
council men are 210 in number. The trading i incor- 
potated companies are 91, of Which 52 have 77 


greater antiquity, and of one of rliefe” the 


Mayors commonly make themſelves free if not 0 be⸗ 


fore their election. 
The incorporated forietics of al box: are the 


Hamburgh company, incorporated by Elizabeth, but 
ſubfifting i finder the name ol nerebants of the Haple 


and menchauts adventurers,” as carly as Edwatd' I, 


, 4+. 


4 


BY be. 


Wards, 


4 batt; and 12 take place. of the reſt as being, of #l 
844 


Trading 


Companies. 


The Ruſſia company, I 551 by Mary. The Levant or 


Turkey company, by Elizabeth 1555. The Eaft India 
company by the ſame queen 1601. The Royal. Afri- 
can company 1588. The Hudſon's bay Ar by 
Charles II. 
theſe the Royal Exchange and the Lindon Inſurance 
companies were incorporated by George I. for the ſe- 


curity of property, for which there are ſeeral other 


offices eſtabliſhed but not incorporated. | 


The South Sea company 9 Anne. Beſides . 


The military government 'of this city is by a court. 


men and principal citizens, who have under their 
command fix regiments of trained bands. 

Among the public civil buildings of this metro: 
polis is the Bank of England, eſtabliſhed by aft 
of parliament 1693, and greatly enlarged by addi- 
tional buildings within the laſt twenty years. The 
pariſh church of St. Chriſtopher Le Stocks is going 
to give way to their extended wings, having been 


purchaſed by them for L 4464. In digging up ſome 


old foundations. near the new buildings for the 
Bank 1732 Mr. Sampſon the architect diſcovered a 
large old wall eight feet under ground, conſiſting of 
chalk and robe. next to Ape e qe” in 
which was an arch of ſtone and a buſt' of a man in it 
on. the plinth, which he carefully covered up: 


ok lieutenancy, compoſed of the mayor and alder- | 


ot of © 
England, 


here Was no iber bat he believed | it Ro- 


man m. 


Henry VIII. in his laſt year gave St. Barthelo-. Chril's ho 


* mew” s priory and the convent of Grey friars which 


adjoined thereto, for the relief of the poor, founding 


. 1 e 


n 8. Gale in Ant. Soc. mi. a 


the 


pital. 


28 
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the two churches of Chriſt and Little St. Bar- 
tholomew. This deſign was completed in the reign 
of Edward VI. who incorporatcd the governors of 
St. Thomas, Bridewell, and Chriſt church, by the 
name of the mayor, commonalty and citizens of the 
city of London, governors of the. poſſeſſions, reve- 


nues and goods of the hoſpitals of Edward VI. king 


Charitable 
Foundations. 


Guildhall, 


Leadenhall. _ 


Faſt India 
Company, 


Royal 
n 


of England, &c. In 1552 the Grey friars houſe 
was prepared For the poor children, who are at 
15 years of age bound apprentices for ſeven years, 


or ſent to the Univerſities, where they are maintained 


for the like term. This hoſpital received conſi- 
derable private donations, and Charles II. founded 
a mathematical ſchool to qualify forty boys for the 
ſea, ten of whom are yearly apprenticed to ſhip maſ- 
ters and ten received in their room. The gover- 
nors . appoint forty more. 
1000 children of both ſexes ſupported at a time 


all cloathed in an uniform dreſs of the time of 1 


foundation. 


Among the modern charitable foundations 3 in this 


great metropolis, muſt be reckoned the hoſpital for 
Foundlings, eſtabliſhed 1739; the London Infirmary 
in Whitechapel road 1740; two lying-in hoſpitals 
1750-1; two for inoculation; St. Luke's for lunatics 
1751, one for the reception of penitent proſtitutes 


1758, the Aſylum for orphan girls 1761, St. George's 
Hyde park corner, 1733, the Middleſex - hoſpital 


1765. The Marine ſociety eſtabliſhed 1757. 


Guildhall was damaged by the fire 1666, but re- 


tains its antient form, being 153 feet long, and 58 
high, adorned with the portraits of 18 judges, 
their majeſties, &c. The courts held ia the adjoining 


apartments are the mayor's, ſheriff's, chamberlain's, 


orphans, and others for the government of the city. 


Its chapel rebuilt by Henry VI. and bought of Ed- 


ward VI. was alſo repaired fince the fire. The 1i- 


brary formerly in it was borrowed by the protector 


Somerſet and never returned. 
Leadenhall is now the 1 for laber, Col- 
cheſter baize, meal and wool. Its market the largeſt 
in London, if not in Europe, conſiſts of five courts; 
the firſt entered from Leadenhall-ſtreet by a large 
Gothic gate. Below in the ſame ſtreet is the Eaſt 
India houſe, built on the ſite of lord Craven's houſe 
1726, with extenſive warehouſes behind. This 
company was firſt incorporated by Elizabeth 1607, 


laid open by Cromwell, united again 1657, a new 


one eſtabliſhed 1698, united to the old one 1702 
The Royal Exchange was begun 1566, and f. 
niſhed the next year. 


Above are ſhops and offices; below vaults; in the 


centre a ſtone ſtatue of Charles II. by Gibbon; round 
the fronts above thoſe of our other kings and queens, 


Greſham col - 


and below thoſe of fir Thomas Greſham and fir John 
Barnard **. Greſham college was the houſe of fir Tho- 
mas Greſham, who gave it to the city and the mer- 
cers company to maintain and lodge four perſons to 


read leQures in divinity, aſtronomy, geometry, and 


muſic. Since the converting of this college into an Ex- 


Here are frequently | 


Queen Elizabeth and her 
nobility dined 1570 with its founder at his houſe in 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and after viewing every part of 
this building gave it its preſent name. It was re- 
built after the fire in its preſent form at the expence 
of {.80,000. It is 203 feet long, 171 broad, the 
area 61 perches, 56 feet high, and the turret 178. 


ciſe office, which has hoe built on its ſite, the WOT 
are read over the Royal Exchange, and the pro- 
feſſors as well as the poor who lived in almſhouſes 
adjoining to the houſe. are otherwiſe provided for. 
Mr. Romſey ſhewed the Antiquary Society 1769 a 
ſilver denarius of Severus, Rev. Victory ſanding be. 
fore a ſhield victorIap AVG6, FEI. found in its ruing a, 
he Royal Society, founded by Charles II. 1662, 
had their meetings and muſeum here till they re- 
moved to Craue - court 1715, to a houſe erected at 


the expence of Richard Waller, one of their ſecre- 


taries, where they had a handſome muſeum in the 
garden, and a library begun by the bounty of Hen- 
ry afterwards duke of Norfolk 1666 **, 
they finally removed to the apartments built for them 
by royal munificence on the ſite of Somerſet houſe. 

They were followed thither the next year by the So. 

ciety of Antiquaries, which took its riſe in the reign of 


In 1780 


Roy 8. 


City, 


$05 iety of 
Antiqua 


Elizabeth, but being ſuppreſſed by James I. about 
1604 was revived about the beginning of the preſent 


century, and was at length werten by royal 
charter 1751. 

Since the diſſolution of the Rane merchants 
the Steel. yard where they had their houſes and ma · 


gazines is uſed as warehouſes for iron, &c. in n. 


&c. 17, 


The college of Phyſicians incorporated 10 Hen- 
ry VIII. have a houſe in Warwick lane, built by ſir 


Chriſtopher Wren 1682, before which they met in Dr. 


Steel yard, 


Callege af 
Phyſiciam 


Linacre's houſe in Knight · riders-ſtreet, and after in 


Amen corner, where Dr. Harvey built a library and 
hall 1652, and left them his books. 
The Herald's college, antiently Derby houſe, r re- 


built 1669, is on 1 Benet: $ hill near Doctors Com- 
| mons $3 dhe 
The ſereral e companies have their halls, many of Hal. 


5 built and finiſhed in an elegant ſtile, and ſome 
furniſhed with valuable portraits. That of the 


Painter flainers in Little Trinity- lane, ſhould be men- 


one of this company. 
The ednduits to which Mr. Camden So were pro- 
bably thoſe in Fleetſtreet and Cheapſide. In the laſt 


ſtreet was alſo a croſs which ſerved this purpoſe, and 


eaſt of it was the flandard with another conduit. 
The foundation of the croſs in Cheapſide was diſ- 
covered in new paving the ſtreet about 15 years ago. 
The number of churches in the city and ſuburbs in 
Norden's time 1593 was 113, befides thoſe in Weſt- 
minſter, and the new ones built by the act of queen 


Anne**. Before the fire there were 97 within the walls 


and 17 without. There are now but 62 pariſh churches 


within the city and liberties . The ſteeples of St. 


Mary le Bow, St. Bride's, and the church of St. 


tioned in honour to our author, who preſented them EE 
with bis portrait and a filyer cup. His father was 


Conduity 


Churct : 


Stephen, Walbrook, were built by fir e 


Wren. 


The Britiſh Muſeum, formerly the manſ jon of the 
duke of Montagu, was purchaſed of his heirs by 


Bri 
Muſeum⸗ 


parliament, for uniting together the Royal, Cotto- 


nian, Harleian, Sloanian, and other collections of 
books, MSS. coins, antiquities, ſubjects in natural 


hiſtory, &c. &c. for the public uſe, for which it is 


excellently adapted. The firſt of theſe libraries con 


tains the books and MSS. of our princes from Henry 
VII. to Charles II. the ſecond the Mss. collected by 


n G. n g. 1 890 . 1G. 
zz G. „ 8 . G. 
. W * Newbury VI. 100. 8 


lies. 


Briviſh 


Muſeum» 


lord treaſurer Burleigh. 
| hill, is a circular entrenchment, ſingle ditcht, 
. ſurrounding Mr. Clayton's houſe, and called a 
At Britiſh oppidum: but it may as well be a Roman 


officers, amounted to not leſs than H. 100,000, 


Among the many eminent men natives of London, 


are reckoned Mr, CaubEx; fir Thomas More, born 


1480, beheaded 1535; fir Thomas Greſham 1 519, died 
1579; Edmund Spencer 1533—1599; Inigo Jones 


1572—1652; «fir Thomas Brown 1605—1682; John 


Milton 1608—1674; Abraham Cowley 1618— 


1667; fir William Temple 1628—1693; William 
Penn 1644—1718; Dr. William Lowih, father of 


the preſent biſhop of London, 1661—1732; Thomas 


Sherlock biſhop of Baugor, Saliſbury, and London 


1678—1761; Thomas Rowe 1687—1715 ; Alex- 


ander Pope 16881744; William Hogarth 1698— 
17643 Sir William Blackſtone 1723 1780. In Weſt- 
minſter were born ſir Francis Bacon lord Verulam 


15611626; Ben Jonſon 1574—1637; Anthony, 
Aſhley Cowper third earl of Shafteſbury 1671—1713. 


Edmonton gives name to a hundred, and has an old 


ſeat of the Leaks called Wire hall, and at Pymmes 
was in Norden's time a proper little houſe of 
In this pariſh, on Buſh 


camp pointing to Bury freet in the ſame pariſh, 


and croſſing the Lea into Eſſex. 


At Southgate, a hamlet of Edmonton, is Minchenden 


| houſe, the ſeat of the duke of Chandos, by marriage 
wich the heireſs of John Nichol, eſq; who built it. 


The adjoining hundred of Offulſton gave title of 


baron 1682, 34 Charles II. to John Bennet whoſe 
fon Charles was 1714 created earl of Tankerville ** 


which Fltles are till Leld by his great grandſon a 
nameſake, The Eleanor croſs at Waltham croſe in 
Cheſhunt pariſh, Herts, is ſtill entire at the turning 
down to the town of Waltham Holy Croſs in Eſſex. 

Enfield is the ſkeleton of a market town, Norden 
lays the palace was built by an earl of Worceſter. 
Joice, mother of John. Tiptoft the learned earl of Wor- 


ceſter, has a tomb here 1446; but the arms of Lovel do 
not appear on the palace, which is now let into tene- 
ments, having one handſome room with pannelled 
Wainſcot, | 
as on the outer walls of the houſe, the arms of 


and on the chimney-piece, as, well 


England t. Elizabeth. In the gardens are_a hand- 


ſome cedar and other curious trees, Planted by 


Mr. Uvedale, maſter of the freeſchool here in the 


beginning of this century. Fourtree hall in this pa- 


riſh, the ſeat of Eliab Breton, eſq. is aſcribed to I. 


Jones, and belonged to the Rayntons, of whom fir 


Nicholas was lord mayor of London 1640, and has 
a monument in the church. In the ſame pariſh is 


the manor of Durance, ſo called from a family who 


came in with the Conqueror, and here was alſo a 


houſe of the, biſhops of Lincoln, or of the other 
William of Wickham, biſhop of that ſee, born here. 


In a field on the eaſt ſide of the town is a ſquare 
moated area, vulgarly called Cæſar S camp or Oldbury. 
The chace containing 8036 acres is now parcelled out 


between the crown and the four adjoining pariſhes, , 
Enfield, Kaen, Hadley, and South Mims, which N 


. 8 4 P. 21. 


NL It. 


* 1 b D L. E 


6} Robert Cotton, his ſon, and grandſon fir John, 
which laſt gave it to the public by act 12 and 13 
William III. c. 7. The Harleian collection of M88. 

vas formed by Edward earl of Oxford, and purchaſed 
by government 1753, at the ſame time with the 
+ library, MSS. and natural curioſities of fir Hans Sloane. 
The whole purchaſe, including the houſe, with its 
repairs and fitting up, and the ſalaries of the ſeveral 


K K. 


claimed right of coinmon on it; this pariſh; in Which 
the whole of it lay, giving up its parochial claims for 
an allotment of 200 acres, diſpoſed of on leaſe in aid of. 
Its land tax and poor's rate, and thus ſuffering a diſ- 
On this chace are three lodges leaſed. 


memberment. 


out by the crown. The ſite mentioned by Mr. 


Camden as belonging to the Magnavilles goes by the 
It is ſquariſh, ſurrounded by a 


name of Camlet moat. 
fingle mote, and is now by leaſe from the crown the 
property of fir Richard Jebb, M. D. who has built near 


it a ſingular lodge in the Italian ſtyle, calling it Trent. 


place, in honour of the duke of Glouceſter, whom 
he viſited at Trent. The editor can with pleaſure 
from his earlieſt life review many pleaſing hours of 


retirement and antiquarian reſearch ſpent in this pariſh 


ſo happily ſituated as a centre of many curious monu- 
ments in the adjacent counties. 
of baron to the earl of Rochford, ae uncle 


was ſo created 1695, 7 William Ill. 


Tottenham is a populous village, and like others on 
this road inhabited by the citizens. On a hill here 
is a brick pillar. called the Groſs, ſucceeding a 


wooden one in Norden's time, when lord Compton. 


had a proper antient houſe here, ſince belonging to 
lord Coleraine, whoſe daughrer and. heir married 


James Townſend, eſq. This is called Bruce caſtle, 
and formerly belonged to David Bruce king of Scot- 


Here is alſo an almſ. 


land and earl of Huntingdon, 
houſe, founded by George Henningham for eight 


poor widows, and two others by Balthaſar Sanchez of 


Xeres in Eſtremadura, the firſt confectioner in England, 


1596, and Nicholas Reynoldſon 1736. At Hollicks 
in this -pariſh were in Norden's time! noted the 


foundations of antient buildings affirmed to have 
been a town. 


King's houſGe. 
At Newington was in v Norden s time a rery proper 


houſe of the earl of Oxford e. 


Mington, antiemly Hiſledon, an antient village, now 
greatly enlarged and full of houſes. Here ſtill remain 
parts of a royal manſion, a villa of fir Walter Ra- 


leigh, and another of the Fowler family. Canonbury 
houſe, now moſtly rebuilt into houſes for citizens, was 
firſt built by Bolton prior of St. 
Smithfield, whoſe rebus, the bolt and tun, carved i in 
ſtone, is to be ſeen in the outer wall. 
to the north-weſt of. White Conduit houſe is a large 


Bartholomew 8. 


In the fields 


encloſure called the Reæedmote, or ſix acre field, and 


ſuppoſed a Roman camp; probably that of Suetonius 
Paulinus after his retreat from London, and from 
which he ſallied, and routed Boadicea; and at the 
ſouth - eaſt corner was the ſite of a ſquare moated man 
ſion, commonly called Zack Stratos caſtle, ſuppoſed 


the praetorium of the above camp. Highbury barn in 


this pariſh was another moated ſite or fort, whereon 


Mr. Dawes, banker, has lately built himſelf a ſeat ; 


in digging the foundations of which was found 


a kiln full of pipes of baked earth, of various 
lengths and bores from 3 feet and 3 inches to 14 
and 16 inches by 1 and an half. 


who died 1613, and now belonging to the Brewers” 


company. On the ſquth-weſt fide of this village is a 
fine reſervoir, called the New River head, a large- 
baſon, ip which the waters of that ſtream being col- 
lected, part is conveyed by the level | in pipes to Lon- 


P. 37. 
Tc | iy 6 


Enfield gives title 


An old houſe here, now a quaker 
ſchool, was the refidence of fir Abraham Reynardſon | 
lord mayor of London 1648. Another houſe in the 
high road, now an we houſe, has the name o the 


Here is a 
ſchool and almſhouſe founded by lady Alice Owen, 


Tottenham. 


Newington , 


Iſlington. 


Hoxton; 


-  Holiwellz 


| Kilborn, 


Horley 


- Highgate, 


Muſwell. 


Flete r. 


Shoreditch, 


Hackney, | 


Hampſtead. 


| Whetſton l. 


Eane wood. 


rA NOB AN ES. 


don, and patt thrown up to an higher re ſertoir to 


ſupply the higheſt parts of the city. Here is a 
chalybeat ſpring in a garden called New Tunbridge- 
wells, and near it Sadler .. wolli, an houſe of n 
entertainment during the ſummer. 

At Hoxton is ati hoſpital founded 1692 by Roben 
Aſke alderman of London for 20 poor men of the 
Haberdaſhers company, and as many poor boys, 


wherein Dr. Hocke, who defigned the building, pro- 


poſed to inſtitute a mathematical ſchool for boys, 
which though ar firſt well approved was not carried 


| Into execution. 


In Shoreditch was  Holinvell, a Benedictine nun- 
nery, founded 1127, valued at agg.” A pate of 


| it remains. 


Hackney is a populous village, three miles from 


London, in whoſe church are monuments for Chrif- 
topher Urſwick 1521, Henry earl of Northumber- 


land 29 Henry VIII. Lady Lucy Latimer 1582. and 
Sir Thomas and fir Henry Row, lord mayors of Lon- 


don. Here was born 1633 Dr. South, who died 1716. 
Brook houſe in this pariſh, now a madhouſe, was the 
reſidence of lord Brook. At e is the gate of a 


royal palace. 
The Green lanes as they are called, a back road 


running from London to Enfield Chace to the weſt 


of the preſent high road ate ſuppoſed to have been 
à Roman road till the preſent high road was made. 
Hampſtead ſtands under a bill in a very health- 


fu air, having London in a very pleaſant proſpe&s, 


At Kilborn was a rpg nunnery, founded 
t. Henry I. valued at £.74. 17s. * 

In Hornſey park belonging to the biſhop of Lon« 
don! is a ſquare double moated area, called Lodge 


| hill*, or a caſtle, where the barons are ſaid to have 


aſſembled in the reign of Richard II. of whoſe ruins 


| Hornſey church is ſuppoſed to have been built. 
| Highgate is ſo called of the high road or toll. 
gate on it, erected by the biſhops of London 400 


years ago, before which the high rod went through 


| Hornſey, Colney hatch, and Friarn Barnet to 
Here is a freeſchool, founded by fir 


Roger Cholmeley, Lord Chief Juſtice 1 564, on the 


ſite of an antient hertnitage”, 


At Maſtvell or Pinſenall hill was a well ana as 0 
of our Lady, much reforted to on account of a cure 
received by a king of Scots, | ſucceeded by alderman 
Roe's houſe v. The well remains, as did within theſe 


twenty years ſome glazed tiles of the pavement of 


the chapel. The ſtream from this fpring. runs 


through Tottenham into the marſhes. 


Pancras church, ſaid to be as antient as St. Pauls, 
is now the burial place of the | Catholics. In this 


pariſh are ſome truces of a Roman camp called the 
Brill, q. d. Burgh hill. Dr. Stukeley traced the val- 
lum and ditch 40 paces from eaſt to weſt,” and 500 


from notth to ſouth. If we believe him, it was one of 


thoſe made by Cæſar after he croſſed the Thames, and 


the prætorium, 40 paces by 5o, is ſtill very plain on 


the foot · path overagainſt the church. Through the 
middle of this camp runs the river Hete, which riſes 
from ſeven ſprings on the ſouth ſide of the hill be- 
+ween Hampſtead and Highgate by Cane wood, the 
Feat of earl Mansfield. North of the church- yard is 
another area of 60 by 40 paces, moted round, in 
which the doctor W was ee Mandubra- 


* Tan. 306. 
1 Nord, : 6 . 
? Stuk, It. _ II. 1. 16. Pl. LXI. 
4 on the Box, i. e. on the bridge. 
8 Nord. 39» 


F 


Nord, 38. 


5 Nord. 26 Tan. 307. 
„Ib. 36. 
Of dhe Brill in Sullex and Buckinghamſhire, {ce before, 10 J. 2. 196. and p. 319. 


© M, Par, 1248, Tan, 31g, 


tius, who came hicher to ſolicit chers ai againſt 


his brother Caſſibelan?, 


At Stratford le Bow, or Broniday, was A Benedic- 


tine nunnery, founded by William biſhop of Lon - Bon 


don t. William the Conqueror, valued at C. 108. 


Stepney, in whoſe church is buried fir Henry Ca 
let, knight, twice lord mayor, father of Dean Colet, 


founder of Paul's ſchool, who had a houſe here, 


gave birth to John Strype 1643, who died 7 37» 
and to Dr. Mead 1673, who died 1754. 


At Mile-end was a houſe of lepers, now an hoſ- 


pital, belonging to the corporation of the Trinity 
erected by Franeis Bun- 


houſe, and an almſhouſe, 
croft 1735, befides other almſhouſes. 

At Hendon was à houſe of fir Edward Herbert, 
knt. where, in Norden's time' was often refident fir 
John Forteſcue, knt. one of her majeſty's privy 
council, when he took the air in the country. It 


came afterwards to the earl of Northampton, who 


pulled down great part of the old houſe, and fitted 


it up anew, and then leaſed it to Mr. Aiſlabie, who 


laid out 10,000. on the houſe and grounds, and at 
his death 1781, it was fold to Mr. Peters, a Ruſſia 
merchant. Cloſe on the north ſide of the houſe ſtood 
till the ſtorm of January 1, 1779, a ſtately cedar, 70 
feet high, diameter of the branches 100 feet, cir- 
cumference of the trunk at 7 feet above the ground 
16 feet, at 12 feet 20 feet. The limbs from 6 to 
12 feet in circutaference. 
queen Elizabeth. 
Edgeworth conſiſts of one main ſtreet, the weſt 
ſide belonging to Little Stanmore or Whitchurch, 
wherein was Canons, the magnificent ſeat of James 
duke of Chandos, who by a profufion of magni- 


ficence unparalelled brought his houſe to an un- 
paralelled end; the whole, which, with the ponds, 
| &c. coſt 250,000/. being pulled down to the ground, 
and ſold by piecemeal for the benefit of his cre- 


Tradjtion aſcribed it to 


ditors. The walls were 12 feet thick below, and 


nine above. 
materials, William Hallet, eſq. who purchaſed the 


eſtate and all the materials uncleared and forfeited 
dy other purchaſers, built a ſmall modern houſe, 


and walled in the park, which before had only a pale 
fence. In the church are monuments of duke James 


before-mentioned 1744, and his two wives, and 


Henry, the ſecond duke, and his lady Margaret firſt 
wife of the preſent duke. Canons belonged to the 
monks of Bentley, in Norden's time to Savage, and 


came to the firſt duke by marriage with a daughter of 


fir Thomas Lake 1696. At the fide of Watford 


road to the north and weſt of Bentley are veſtiges of 
a conſiderable Roman camp, vulgarly called Grimeſdite. N 


On the ſite of the centre, with tbe 


At Bentley in Great Stanmore, was a priory of Bent 


canons*, 


gone ſtood detached on the common. In digging to 


Conſtantins, Valentinian, Valens, Gratian, Magnus 
Maximus, Theodofius, Arcadius, and Honorius, 
two rings and a bracelet of the ſame metal, 
ſome ſmall ſilver and copper coins of Valentinian en- 


tirely corroded, and a plate or piece of ſilver in- 


ſcribed Hook. ſet in a triangular frame of iron. 
The coins were as follow. | 


i Nord. 24. 


* Ib. 
9 Ib. 38. Tan, 326. 


Tan. 298. 


| Con- 


The houſe was taken down and rebuilt by = 
Mr. Duberly. A chapel belonging to it now quite 


Plant trees on the common Juſt without the pales 1 781 
were found near 50 gold coins of Conſtantine jun. 


Conſtantine jun. 
Fr. cl. CONSTANTINVS AVG. 

vic ToRIA AVGGGG. L. | 

The emperor ſtanding, holding a Labatum | in his 
right, in his left Victory on a globe, and treading on 
a captive. | A 


rd | 


ex. > 
MY 1 Conſtantius. 
p. VAL» CONSTANTIVS PER. AVG. 
GLORIA REIPVBLICAE. 


Two female figures armed holding a ſhield in- 


| ſcribed x n LM one treads on a prow and holds a 
«Ch 


I the other ſits in a curule chair. 
. Valentinian. 
p. Nx. VALENTINIANVS r. r. av. 
VICTORIA Av. TROB. F. 
Two emperors ſting crowned 1 a wioged Vie- 


tory. : 
Another TR. at ſides N. D. 


Another CON. at ſides A. D. 45 

RESTITVTOR REIPVBLICAE. ANT. I. 

The emperor holding the labarum and Vidory an a 
globe. The monogram E, and on another a crols : : 

CONCQRDIA AVG GG. 8. eonon. Rome ſeated, 
Valens. 


P. N. VALENS. 
VICTORIA AVGG. TROB. 


Two e ſitting crowned bye 2 winged Vice 
tory. 


| GLORIA ROMAN OR VM, ANOBZ. 


vor. X. 


Edowedl NVL. Ku ode treads on a prow and holds 3 lance 3 


Whitchut 
Canom. 


gu- 


the other ſeated as before. 
© RESTITVTOR RETPVBLICAR, 


The Emperor ſtanding holding the ham * 
ö globe with Victory, behind him the croſs. Another 
vrhout te crab. we 0 
| Sine 
3 „ GRATIANVS, p. P. Avo. 

. VICTORIA AVG. CON, 
Another. - TROBT. 


| Two emperors Fe vas 


Magnus Maximus. 
D. N. MAG» MAXIMYS F. F. AVG. 
RESTITYTOR REIPVBLICAE * SMTR, 
The emperor baking a labarum __ globe wih a 
Victor 7. 
VICTORIA AVGGG, TROB. 
Two n fitting crowned by a price 


| Theodoſius. 
D. N. 3 p. F. AVG. 


VICTORIA AvSdG. © CON. 


Two emperors ſitting crowned by nag. 
Another with IR. 
| CONCORDIA av. B. 


Two armed females holding a ſhield | inſcribed | 


M r DDD S 


Arcadius. 
D. N. Ag c AD IVS p. F. AVG: 
VICTORIA AvCGG. M. D. 
The emperor with the labarum and Viftory on a 

globe: a caprive at his feet. | 
| Honorius. 

D. N. HONORIVS P. Ff. AVG. 
VICTORIA AVGGo. M. D. CONOB. 
The ſame as the Mt 
Another. B. V. | | 
Qne, of the rings bad cut in gold wg yourbfol 


heads face to face : 
eagle tearing a hare; on ber back two. caglets, 
longing to Walden abbey, was an herwitage, founded 
by Edward IV. for the ſouls of the flain in Barnet 
field 1471+ The battle is ſaid to have been fought 
on Monkey mead (i. e. Monk mead) plain. Over the 


ſteeple door is the date 1494 between a roſe and 
wing“, which emblems being alſo carved alternately 


under the upper windows of the nave of | jg 
church which belonged likewiſe to Walden abbey, I 
conceive to be badges of that abbey. 


for a beacon, the ſituation being very high. 
In Friarn Barnet, where fir John kochen, Lord 


Chief Juſtice, had à houſe?, are certain almſhouſes, 


founded by fir John rt mayor of Wren. 


1612, 


In Fi nc hley church were monuments of the pro- 
wicks, of whom fir Thomas was Lord Chief Juſtice 


t. Henry VII. and his father owned Gunnerſbury 
' houſe? in Afton beforementioned, and his eldeſt 


daughter was mother of the learned  antiquary ſir 
Henry Spelman. 


At South Mims is Derham the ſeat of lard I | 
marle (but in Norden's time of one Lacye*), and Hro- 


Sir Liovel Cranfield, knight, merchant of Laden, 
Maſter firſt of the Requeſts, then of the great 


Wardrobe, afterwards of the Wards, and at laſt 
Przvy Counſellor, was created 19 James I. lord 


Cranford of Cranford in the county of Bedford, and 


Lord High Treaſurer, and next year earl of Mid- 
dleſex. By his ſecond wife, daughter of James Bret 
of Howbey i in the county of Leiceſter, he had four 
ſons, of whom James and Line] firſt and third, ſuc- 


ceeded him, but both dying without iſſue the title 

deſcended to his eldeſt daughter Frances, married 
to Richard earl of Dorſet and their iſſue, and was 

enjoyed 1675 by their ſon Charles fixth earl of 


Dorſet and Middleſex, lord chamberlain of the houſ- 


hold to Charles Il, and * his $ Jeſeeppants the dukes 
Rows figing. of Dogſer.”” * | 
* va. pe 386, and Pl. xvi. go 11% 3 Nord, 20, Ih; 


aha, Ib, * 1 


the other on a blue ſtone an 


At Hadley, commonly called Mantten from be- 


02 
hu 


Hadley . 


An old 
houſe here, now a ſchool, is -imagined. to have be- 
longed to the mopks : and on the ſteeple is a fire · pan 


Friarn Barnet, 


South Mims, = 


tbam that of George Byng, eſa · built by the late ad : 15 
miral, his uncle. 


Earls of Mid- | 


dleſex. | 


— 


Rr — 9 
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Rare Plants found in Middleſex: 


Achillea Ptarmica. Sneeze-wort, or Gooſe-tongne ; 
in a field near Highgate plentitully, and elſe- 
where near London, 


Acorus Calamus. Sweet-ſmelling Flag, or Calamus ; * 


in muddy rivers: on Hounſlow heath; at Ux- 


bridge ; about Fulham moat, and in ponds near 


Harefield church. 


Adonis autumnalis. Adonis flower, Pheaſant” $ Eye, | 


Red Maithes, or Red Morocco; in the corn- 
fields about Acton. 
Adoxa Maſcbatellina. Tuberous Moſchatel; among 


the buſhes near the wood on the top of Ham- 


flead hill, at Highbury barn near J/ington ; by 
the ſide of the brook at Maiden bridge, Enfield, in a 
lane near Tottenham high Croſs, in old Park wood, 
and in ſeveral other places about Harefield. 7 
Agopodium Podagraria. Gout-weed, Herb-Gerard, 


or Aſhweed ; in the walk from Baker ſtreet En - 


feld to the church; at e near the Horſe 
| Ferry. 
| Agaricus alneus. Adder Agaric: on cranks of trees; ; 
in Biſhop's wood near Hampſtead. | 
bulbofus. Bulbous Agaric; in meadows 
2 paſtures: near Newingtor. 

— campanulatus. Bell Agaric: in meadows 
| paſtures and woods: at Pancras. 

— cinnamomeus. Brown A : In Chelſea 


; clypeatus. Long- ſtalked A garic: in Biſhop 5 


: wood near Hampſtead. 
—  queſtri.. Starry Agaric: on Hanpfcad 
28 heath, nd in Hyde Park near London. 


————— extinforius. Conic Agaric : in the wea- 9 


dows at Tottenham. 
— fimetarius. . Egg. Agaric: in Cas: 
© church-yard, and in other places about London. 
— fragils.. Brittle | Agaric: in woods and 
. hedges among dead leaves and moſs: at Padding- 
| ton, Pancras, Hornſey wood, and Chelſea. _ 


in a paſture near Hornſey wood. 

—- procerus. Ruffled Agaric: about a 
wood, at the Spaniards Hampſtead heath. 

A — integer. White Agaric; in woods and 
woody. places: at Paddington. 

— — nammſs. Grey Agaric: in woods and 

woody places: at Chelſea, 

m—— nuſcarius. Reddiſh Agaric: in woods and 


. hedges of a ſandy ſoil; on Enfield chace, in 


Biſhop's wood and between Hampſtead and High- 
gate. 


and paſtures, at Paddington. 

— — u violaceus. Violet Agaric; in woods and 
© hedges; at Chelſea, and in meadows abour 
Newington. | 


_ clavus, Dwarf Kite in woods and 
' hedges: near Pancras church, and on Hampſtead 


Anthoceros punctatur. 
- glut inofus. Slimy Muſhroom. ( Curt. Fl. Lon, y 


ſeparatus. Blackiſh Agaric: in meadows 


viſcidus. Clammy Agaric, in woods and | 


5 woody places: near the Neat houſes at Chelſea, 
at Paddington, and in Hornſey wood. 
Agaricus ' umbelliferus. 


James's park, Weſtminſter, and i in the little nur- 
ſery juſt below Breakſpears. 


| Agroſti polymorpha, ſylvatica. Wood Bent Grafs: 
in Hornſey wood, and Wight wood near 


Hampſtead. 
Aira aquatica. Water Hair Grit on x the bank of 


the New river behind Ilington, and in many 


muddy ponds about London. 


— Pracos. Earl y Hair Graſs; on Harefield com- 


mon. 
Aliſma Damaſonium. Star headed water Plantain: in 


ditches and ſtagnant waters: on a bog on Hare. 


field common, and at Uxbridge toward Denham. 

— ranunculoides. Leſſer Water Plantain; on the 
bank of the upper pond near the brick-kiln at 
© Hardfeld, plentifully. | 

m— ranunculoides g. A variety of the laſt, in the 
| bogs on ver heath near Uxbridge. 

Allium urſinum. Ramſons; in woods and hedges : at 


Kentiſh town, at Hendon place near the church, 


and in a meadow at Gulchevell. 


Alopecurus agreſtis g. A yariety of geld Fox tail 


Graſs; in a field near Harefield town, plentifully. 


Althæa officinalis. Marſh Mallow by the fide of | 


Chelſea waterworks. 


Anemone apennina. Mountain Wood Anbibcde: in 


woods and woody 3 near en on the 
Hill, 


Angelica Archangelica. Gude Angelica; 0 ; on the 


walls of the Tower, London. 


Anthemis nobilis, Sweet ſcented Camomile : on Hire- 1 
feld common, on ee ng and i in 7 0- 


_ thill-fields,” Weſtminſter, © 
Antirrhinum Cymbalaria. Ivy-leaved Toad- Mw on the 


walls of the Botanic garden at Chelſea, and on the 
walls of the Thames from Chelſea to Weſtminſter, 
plentifully, on the wall of the T7 mp gardens, 1 


and elſewhere in London. 


Hounſlow heath. 
Aquilegia vulgaris. Combi Columbines :. in woods 
and buſhy places; about Harejeld. 


Arabis thaliana g. A variety of codded Mouſe-ear : 
on ſome walls about Harefield. 


Atabis Turrita. Tower wall creſs; on ditch banks 


at Slough. 


Arctium Lappa. A variety of this called Roſe Bur- 


dock was obſerved by Mr. Ray near the * 
between Weſtminſter and Chelſea. 
Arenaria rubra, Purple flowered Chickweed or 
| _  Spurrey; in Hyde park, and on Hampſtead heath. 
| - trinervia. Plantain leaved Chickweed ; 
in moiſt places of the woods about Highgate 
and Hampſtead. 


Arundo Calamagroſtis. Branched Reed Graſs; in damp | 


woods and hedges; between Hornſey and Nerw- 
ington, and in a wood againſt the boarded river. 
| Aſperula 


Wood Agaric: in Suint 


Spotted Anthoceros: on 


1 md 
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Aſperula celeb. 
Hampſtead. 
Aſplenium Adiantum nigrum. Black Maiden hair: 
on old walls and in ſhady places: in a lane near 
Finchley church, and in a lane Solos to mm 
mansworth from Harefield, + 
. Ruta muraria. White Maiden- hair, Wall 
Rue or Tent:wort : on Pinner church, on Brent- 
bridge near ''Hamvell, on an old ſtone conduit 


Woodroof: in the wood near 


between ington and Highbury barn, on Finchley 


church, and on the walls in Fulbam church- yard. 
— Scolopendrium. Harts-tongue : in ſhady 

ſtoney places: on a'bank oppoſite the Hyde 

field in the road leading | from Edmonton to Buſh- 


Hull: in ſhady ditches on Hamgſtead heath, at 


Highgate ; on Finchley church, and in the orchard 
at Harefield place. 


. Scolopendrium (fol. multifidis). A variety 


of - the laſt called fingered Harte-tongue; in a 


| lane at Tanners end, Edmonton. 
. Ficbomanes. 


of Cbelſea hoſpital next the Thames, plentifully, 
in the orchard of Harefield 8 and at Break- 
ſpears. wits 


Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhage o or 7979 i in a 


ſhady gravel pit near Old Park wood at Harefield: 
Avena pubeſcens. Rough Oatgraſs; in the paſtures 
about the earl of Cadogan's at Twickenham, 


Berberis vulgaris. Barberry or Pipperidge buſh; on 


_ Hampſtead heath. _ 
Betula aba. Birch tree; 
— alnus. Common Alder tree; ] near Hanipftead. 
Blaſia puſilla. Dwarf Blaſia; on the ſides of ditches 


and rivers, and in wet ſhady * places: on 
|  Hounflow heath. 


Boletus albus. White Boletus; on oh lump of 5 


dead tree in the path from Hummerton to Lea 
bridge. 


— bovinus. 

e fapgolec cd rar £00k 

—— igniarius. Hard Boletus, Touchwood, or 

- Spunk ; on trunks of trees: in Hyde Park, and 
on the willows near Tottenham mills. _ 

- /quamoſus., Scaly Boletus ; at Clapton, in 


the lane leading from oth to Clapton, and 
elſewhere. 


— ſuberoſus. 


Cork Boletus; on a Willow tree 


„ London fields near the Cat and Shoulder of ; 


Mutton, Hackney. 
Braſſica muralis. 


Cripplegate and Biſhopſeate, and on the'walls of 
the Charter-houſe and Tower. 


Bromus giganteus. 
moat. 
— birſutus. Hairy ſtalked Brome Grafe. (Curtis 


Hora Lond.) in bed particularly about Hamp. 
lead. 


— nuralis, 3 Wall Brome grass; 
| on old walls; about London. 
Bryum fontanum. 

Uxbridge. 
—— glaucum, White Bryum ; on Iver heath, 
and on Hamꝑſteud heath. 


= Hheteromallum. 


Mother Huff's towards Hampſtead. 


—— dygrometricum, Yellow Bryum; on ſome 
Vor. II. 85 F 


| Campanula hybrids. ' 


Common Maiden-bair| on = 
ſtoney ſhady places and old walls; on the walls _ 


in Biſhop's wood | 


an Bolus in RY at . 


| — impatiens. 


Wild Rocket: on old walls about 
London, frequently, as on London Wall between 


| —— pendula. Pendulous Carex; 
Tall Brome graſs; about Fulbam | 


Heath 3 on heaths; 
at Pancras, and on a ditch bank leading from 


walls about Chelſea, andi in ſeveral gardens about 
London. 


Bryum pom forme. 


from Mother Huff*s towards Hanpſtead. 


Byſſus botryoides. Green Byſſus, on the bark of Wer 


on walls and ſliady places; on Hamppead heath, 
and elſewhere. a 


— ſeptica (8. Mouſe-fkin Byſtis in moiſt vaults 
" ſticking to wine caſks. 


Bufonia - op | Dong Chickweed; on e 
223 


Bupleurum rotund eben. Wbetoik + in a corn 
ſield near the mill at Harefield, | 
Bu romus umbellatus. 


and elſewhere. 


the chalk-pir near the Paper mills at Harefield. 
| trachellum. 


terbuty bells; in Old Park wood, Harefeld. 


Carduus belenoides. T Thiſtle ; on Hou 6 


flow heath. 
pratenſis. MeadowThiftle; on Hounſlow heath, 


near the end of Tuddington town, but ſpari ally, ” 


2 marianus 8. Milk Thiſtle without white 
| veins: on the bank of the New River between 
the two roads from London to Mingkon, in the 


bprick field near the Cat and Shoulder of Mutton 
and on the banks of the road near 


| Hackney ; 
Shoreditch. 


Cardamine amara. Bitter ereſſes or Ladies "OM 


on the banks of the Thames between Peterboroug h | 


houſe and Chelſea ; by the river fide at. Harefield, 


in the brook at Scarlet Spring, and about Uxbridge. 


—— hirſuta. Hairy ladies ſmock ; in Scarlet 
oy Spring, and Gutter's Dean wood near Harefield, 
in many places on the New River banks between 
Cunonbury houſe and Newington, and in the 


lane oppoſite Mother Red Cap's, on the left hand 


of the road from London to Hampſtead. 
Impatient Ladies Smock: 
the fide of the Thames near the Botanic 8 
at Chelſea, and on the ſides of Fulbam moat. 
Carex leporina. Naked Carex; in a wood near the 
Boarded river, pleniifully. | 
. muricate. Prickley Carex; in the 45 parts 
of the woods about Hampſtead and Highgate. 
——- palleſcens, Pale Cateny in a wood near the 
boarded: river. 
paniculata. 
wood, and on the heath. 


in wet woods and 
hedges; between Hampſtead and Highgate, be- 


tween Mary-le-bone and Kilbourn, and at Maiden- 
bridge, Enfield. So, 

——= pilulifero. Round headed Carex; on  Hotefield 
common. 


——- pilulifera g. A variety of the laft: It a ditch x 


near Hampſtead heath. 


| — Pſeudo Cyperus. Baſtard C erus; in a ditch 
Marſh Bryum: on Iver gh Hear - ow OM Jp 


| between the Boarded river and Ilingron road. 


— fpulicuris. Flea Carex; on turfy llimey bogs; 5 
on Hampſiead heath, and on Harefield moor, 


plentifully. 
2 Jytvatica. Wood Carex : in 2 wood near the 
*.. boarded rivers © 
— vupma. Great Cares ; in 22 wood 
Hampſtead. | 


1 4 Carum 


Round headed Bryum; FOR 
Hampſtead heath, and on a ditch bank leading | 


Flowering Ruſh or Water Gla- 
dlole: : in the marſhes at Blackwall pientſully, 


Leſſer Venus-Lookitg- -glaſs, or 
codded Corn Violet; in a corn field adjoining to 


Great Throat-wort, or Can- 


Panicled Caten; ; in Hampſtead 


— 


| 
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Darum Carvi. Carraways; in meadows 9000 _ 

tures about London. 

Centaurea Calcitrapa. Star Thiſtle z in ſome , 

ſields near Whitechapel. 

Centunculus minimus. Baſtard Pimpernel ; on- the 
marſhy ground near the powdermills on Houmſſow 
heath, and near Hampton Court. 

Ceraſtium ſemidecandrium. Leaſt Mouſe-ear Chick- 
weed; on walls and paſtures, about London. 


Chara fexilis Smooth Chara; in ditches and _ 


near Hornſey. 
Chenopodium glaucum. Spear Javed Orach; in 
Whitechape? fields. wh 


2 — Yulvaria. Stinking Orach 3. common 


about London on dunghills and waſte places. 


Chryſoſplenium oppeſarifolium. Common Golden Sax- 


ifrage; in wet ſhady places: on Hampſtead 
heath, and by the ſide of a ditch, in a meadow 
juſt below Coney farm at Harefield. 


Cicuta viro/a. Long leaved Water Hemlock; i in a 


ſhallow pool of water on Hounſlow heath by the 


road fide near the town; in ſome pools of water 


"= Ileworth; on the banks of the river at Us: 
bridge, in the river Coln near Colnbrooke, and in 
one of the pools near the road at Hayes. 
Clavaria Hypoxilon g. A variety of Flat-horned Cla- 
yaria ; found on an old elm ſtump in a ſmith's 
cellar in the Haymarket, Weſtminſter. - 


— muſcoides. Pointed Clavaria; in a field 4 


joining to the road at Newington. 


i Clematis Vitalba. Great Climber, or Traveller's joy; 


in hedges and woody places; in che way from 
Chelſea to Fulham, 


| Cochlearia Anglica. Engliſh or common Sea Scurvy- 


graſs; in the e of Dogs. 


Comarum paluſtre. Purple Marſh Cinquefoil ; at the 


head of the leſſer bog on Hamp/tead heath. 


Conferva capillaris. Thread Conferya ; in the river 


at Uxbridge. 


— — gelatineſa 8. A variety of Frogſpawn 
Conferva; in a rivulet on Enfield Chaſe. 


8 fn Spring Confetva; in the New 


| River by Hornſey. 

furcata. Forked Conferva ; in flow flow- 
ing ſtreams; on Hampſtead heath. | 
reticulata. Net Conferva: in a rivulet 


on Hounſlow heath, in ditches and ponds about 


Hounſlow, and in the ditches about We/tminfeer. 


which runs through Hounſſozo heath. 


near London, and on Hounſlow heath. 


: Convallaria maialis, Lilly Convally, or May Lilly 3 
in the dryer parts of the woods about Hamp- 


Head and Highgate, as in Biſhop's wood and on 
Hampſtead heath. 


 Conyza ſquarreſa. 3 eee be dbe cl 


chalk pit near the mill at Haręfield. 


Cotyledon Umbilicus Veneris. Navel - wort, kidney- Ns 
Fontinalis antipyretica. Greater Water-moſs ; in Hare- 


wort, or Wall Pennywort; in an old gravel pit 
at Highbury barn near [lington, 


Cratægus Aria. White Beamtree ; in Biſhop's wood 
near Hampſtead, in the Chalk pit near the Pa- 
permills at Harefield, and againſt the Warren to t 

| —— ſm. Sc Water-moſs; on old planks 

Torminalis. Common Wild "RY or 


_ houſe on Uxbridge common. 


Sorb tree; in Biſhop's wood, and in the dryer 

parts of the woods about Hampftead and Hig hg ate. 
Crepis foetida, Stinking Hawkweed ; in dry mea- 
dos and paſtures about Chelſea. 


rigida. Rough Conferya; in the river | 
Euphorbia exigua. Dwarf Spore in many places 


— ſericea, Silk Conferva; in the New River 


Cynogloſſum finale 8. A variety of Common 
Hound's tongue; in an hedge beſide the road ou 

' Stamford hill. | 

Daphne Laureola. Spurge Laurel; in woods and 
hedges at Kentiſb- toon. 

Dentaria bulbifera, Coral-wort; in Old Park Wood, 
Harefield, abundantly. | 

Dianthus Armeria.. Deptford Pink; by the ſide of 
the road leading from Harefeld to Chalfont St. 
Peters, and in a little wood on the right hand of 
the road a little beyond the bottom of Highgaze 
hill... 

— Deltoides, Maiden Pink; on . Hampfcd 


heath, | 
—— — glaucus, Mountain Pink; in the park at 
Hampton-court. 


Dipſacus piloſus. Small wild Teaſel, or Shepherd $ 
rod ; about Tubam Moat, between the Biſbep's 
Palace and Fulham field, in a little coppice at 

- Harefield, by the road fide at Finchley and in 
the lane from Edmonton leading to the Hyd: 
field, plentifully. | 

Drofera longifolia. Long-leaved Sun Dew, or Roſa 
ſolis; in the bogs on Jver heath near Uxbridge, 

rotundifolia. Round-leaved Sun Dew; on 
the bogs on Hampſtead heath, at Batleſwell, 
and on the bogs on Iver heath. | 

ON anguſtifolium. Roſe-bay Willow herb; in 
(une wood near Hampſtead and by the fide of a 
Vood about the midway berween Beaconsfield and 
Uxbridge, plentifully. | 

- tetragonum. Square-ſtalked Willow-herb; in 
the lane leading from Newington field to Hornſey 

wood, andelſewhere. 

Equiſetum byemale d. A variety of Rough Horſetail 
or Shave graſs ; in a bog on Hounſlow heath. 

limoſum. Smooth Horſerail ; 3 in the War- 

ren pond at Breakſpears. 

| ſlvaticum. Wood Horſetail; in themoit - 
parts of the woods about Highgate and  Hamp- 
fend. 5 

Erica cinerea, Fine-leaved Heath; on Hampſtead 

heath, and on the common at Harefeld. 

—— #etralix Croſs-leaved Heath; on the « common 
at Harefield. | 

Erigeron Canadenſe. Canada Fleabane ; ; in many 

berren places about Lendon. | 

Eriophorum polyſtachion. Cotton Grass; on A bog © on 
Hampſtead heath. 


about Harefield. | 
= platyphyllus. Broad-leaved Spurge ; 1 
the corn fields leading from Harefield common 
to Battigſtell. 5 
Feſtuca decumbent. Small Feſcue Graſs; in a - ſhady | 
| field near Battleſwell, near Harefield, and on 
| Harefield common. 
elatior. Tall Feſcue Graſs; on the banks 
of the river Thames between London and Chelſea. 


feld river plentifully, and on walls of the Thames 
at Chelſea. | 
minor. Leſſer Water-moſs; on the banks of 
the Thames about London. 


in che Thames at Fulbam. 


Fritillaria Meleagris. Common carne! Daffodit, 
or Fritillary; in meadows and paſtures in Maud? 
fields near Ri/lip common, and near Enfield. 
Galeobdolon luteum. Yellow Nettle Hemp; in a 

T7 thicket 


Geranium columbinum. 


| thicket near the lower end of Pond fireet Hamp- 
/fead, and in the thickets at Hargſeld. 


Gallium ang/icum. The leaſt Gooſe-graſs ; 00 a wall 


at Hac ney. 


Ee” uliginoſum. Marſh Coole grab on Hanpfead 


heath, 

Gentiana Amarella. Autumnal Gentian, or Fell- 
wort; in the old nm pit near the mill at 
Harefield. | 

Longſtalked Dove's-foot 
Crane's-bill; in a gravel 1 in a 10 þ near 
Harefield common. 

I {ucidun. Shining Dove's-foot Crane $- bill; 
in a lane leading to the mill at Harefeld, 

— pyrenaicum. Perennial Dove's-foot Cranes- 
bill 3 in meadows and paſtures; at Enfield, par- 
' ticularly in the church- yard; between Hyde 


Park and Little Chelſea, and about NF and 


Chelſea, 
— robertianum (flore albo). Herb Robert 
with a white flower; in an ge” by 1 road 
* near Riſlip town. 


on a a bank by the road fide which leads from the 
back of Mington to Canonbury houſe. 


Gnaphalium Hluaticum. Upright Cudweed: in a 
| ſhady field near Battleswell plentifully, in the 
woods at Harefield, on Hampſtead heath, and 


between Highgate and Muſtell hill. 
Hedypnois hiſpidum g, hirtum. Dwarf Rough ſtone 


Hawkweed, with bitter roots; in the gardens 


at Breakſpears, and thereabouts not uncommon. 


Hedy ſarum Onobrychis. Saint Foin or Cockshead; in 


the meadows near the chalk pit at Harefield. 


Heracleum Spondylium 8, anguſtifolium. Jagged 


Cow Parſnep; in ſeveral places near Harefield:' 


Herniaria hirſuta. Rough Rupture-wort; in mea- 


dows near Colneybatch near Barnet. 


Hieracium murorum. French or Golden Lung · wort; ; 


on a wall over-againſt Hillingdon church. 
— ſubaudum. Broad-leaved Buſhy Hawk- 
weed; in the Old Park at Harejield, and in the 
dryer parts of the woods about 187 gen and 
Highgate. 
— — umbellatum. "Nabfow * bed Buſhy 
Hawk weed; in the dryer parts of the woods 
about Highgate and Hampſtead, 


Hippuris vulgaris. Mares-rail ; in bogs ; near Hornſey, 
in the river at Hardfield, band! in a n oe. 


bridge Moor. 


Roda imbricatum. Common Edu in a wood 


at Tottenham. 


Hyoſeris minima, Small Swine's Succory or Hawk- 


weed; in Tuddington field near Hampton court. 


Hypericum Androſemum. Tutſan or Park Leaves; 
in a thicket near Harefield church, on Bacher 
heath near Harefeld, by the fide of the road 


from Highgate to Muſavell hill, and in the woods 
about Hamꝑſtead and Highgate. . 


eden. Marſh St. Peterſwort; in the great __ 
bog on Hamꝑſtead heath, and on n on Iver 


heath. 


— pulchrum. Upright St. Johnwort ; in x Old 
Park wood and other woods about Harefeld, 


plentifully, on Hamp/tead heath, and in the woods 
about Hampſtead and Highgate, and elſewhere. 


Hypnum alopecurum, Fox-tail Hypnum; in Biſbep's 


and Cane wood Hampſtead. 


w—— brioides. Fern Hypnum; on Hamgſtead heath. 


rotundifolium. Rovndlevwed Crane! $ bill; 
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Hypnum compreſſum. Compreſſed KIypnum: in 4 
Vood near, and in the meadows at, Tortenbam. 

— complanatum. Flat Hypnum: in the woods 
at Hampſtead. + 

lucens, Shining Hypnum: on the bogs on 

Hampſtead heath, and in Biſhop's wood, 

— Myoſuroides, Mouſe tail Hypnum : in Bi. 
ſhop's wood, Hampſtead. 


— ornithopoides. Bird's-foot Hypnum : on beech 


trees on Enfield Chace. | 
riparium. Water Hypnum: in the river 
7 hames at London, and in the tiver at Hackney, | 
ſericeum G plumoſum. Winged Hypnum: 
on trunks of trees on Exfeld Chace, and on walls 
at Newington. 


— ſquarroſum. Common Hypnum : on Hamp- 
ſtead heath. _ 
velulinum. Velvet Hypnum: on . of 


trees, ſhady places and hedges: in Hornſey wood. 
Iberis nudicaulis. Rock Creſſe; in gravelly places 


and barren beaths: near Hampton- court. 
Jacione montana. Hairy Sheep's Scabious: in a lane 
leading from Denbam to Iver heath, and in 
Hackney common field, 


Inula Helenium. Elecampane: in a dow called 


Gantlets at Breakſpears, and in a cloſe adjoin- 
ing to Harefieldcommon. 


Iris fetidifſima. Stinking Gladdon or « Giada: ; in. 


Woods and hedges: at Hornſey, Kentiſh town, 
near Highbury barn, Mington, and in an hedge at 
Mufeell-hill, Highgate. 

Juncus bufonivs g. A variety of the bonnes Toad 
Ruſh: on moiſt hills at Hghgate. | 
— campefiris 8. Small Hairy Wood Ruſh : in 4 


wood by the road from Backer heath to Hure. | 
Feld common, 


— ſytoaticus. Great Hairy Wood Ruſh: in Bi- 


ſfpop's wood, in the ditch of a cloſe adjoining to 
Hampſtead, in the woods about Hig hgate and | 
Hampſtead, in Hornſey wood, and in fereral 
Places about. Harefield, 

— ſquarroſus. Moſs Ruſh, or Gooſe Corn: on 

 Harefield common, plentifully. 

Jungermannia ciliaris, Fern Jungermannia: ip a 
ſmall current which runs through Old fall wood 
| between Muftvell-hill and Highgate. 


* — dilitata, Scaly Jungermannia 3 z on 


trunks of trees: at Harrow. 


-—— epiphylla. Broad-leaved wana: 
in the brook in Gutter's Dean wood near Hare- 


Feld common, plentifully, and in the bogs on 
Hamꝑſtead heath. 
— — mull Dwarf z ne in 
wet woods and ſhady places: about Hampſtead, 
pPlentifully. 


— puſilla. Shining Jungermannia: in Bi. 
ſhop's wood near Hampſtead. 


„ 


— —— xreptant. Creeping Jungermannia: in 


ſhady places at Hampſtead. 

— varia. Upright Jungermannia : in the 
brook at 'Gutter's Dean wood near Harefield. 
Juniperus communis. Common Juniper : on Finchley 


common, on Hampftead heath, and on n Harepelg 
common, plentifully. — 


„ 


Latuca ſaligna. Leaſt wild Lettuce: in a lane over- 


_ againſt, Pancras church near London, and on the 
| banks of ſome fields between Pancras and Hamp- 


* | 


Lakin 


Lathy rus Aphaca, 


— — ericetorum, 


— pyxidatus % cornucopoides. . Ra- 


— ſubf, uſcus. ; 


| —=— ſabulatus. Horned Liverwort: 
—— tremelloides. Fringed Liverwort: 
Limofella aquatica. Baſtard Plantain: by the fide 
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Larhræa fquamaris. Tooth-Wort: in a ſhady, lane 


leading from Harefield to the river. f 
Yellow Vetchling: in the old 
camp called Oldbury field near Enfield. 


—— Ny/lia, Crimſon Graſs Vetch; on the ſides 


of fields: over againſt Edmonton church, in a 
meadow near Tottenham bigb Croſs, near Pan- 
trat church, and near e church, and 
elſewhere. | 


Lichen caninus. Afſh- e a Ius wort: 


on Hampſtead heath, and in ber other 8 8 
about London. 
Heath N oi on turfy 
heaths; near the Neat's houſe, Chelſea. 
flavo rubeſcens, Orange Liverwort; on trunks 
of trees, rocks, and ſtones ; on Enfield chace and 
between Hamp/tead and Highgate, | | 
horizontalis, Flat Shield Liverwort ; on 
roots of trees, wet ſtones and rocks: on Enfield 
chace. COA 1 
olivaceus. Olive 3 on AN and 
trunks of trees: at Harrow. 


diated Liverwort : a 2 — 
. pyxidatus , gracilis. a Tall Li- he ath.” 
verwort: 4 


—=— rangiferinus, alopeſtris ; Liverwort; 


on heathy mountainous paſiners and in woods : 
at Horrow. 
— ſaxatilis. Stone 8 on Prov rocks 
and ſtamps of trees: on Hampſtead heath. 
Browniſh Liverwort ; on the 
bark of trees and on walls: at Fulham. | 
on Hampſtead 
| heath. 
of the Warren pond at Breakſpears near Hare- 
| field common, Plentifully, and in a lane near the 
Devil's houſe going to Hornſey, 
Linum radiola. Leaſt Rapture Works: or Allleed: 
on Hounſlow heath. 
Lirhoſpermum efficinale. Gromwell, Gromel, 
Graymill; in dry ſandy places; in the We 7 
Dogs. 
Littorella lacuftris. Graſs-leaved Plantain : on Shs 


ow heath near Witten, and in ave oh the. et 
on Harefield common. 


Lonicera Perichhmenum G. A variety of hb common 
Honeyſuckle or Woodbine, with leaves like an 


oak: in Whitcheath wood near Harefeeld, 
Lycoperdon cer vinum. 
wood, Hampſtead. 


| — — "peduncalatum.. Stalked polfball; 
Wall in Baker ſtreet, Enfield, 
—— ellatum. Star Puffball ; on a bank in 


the lane leading from Hackney to \ Clapton, 3 


Lycopodium annotinum. Vetch Club Moſs: ces | 


and Hounſlow heaths. 


—— clavatum, Common Club Mos : on 

Hounſlow heath. x 7 | 
—— inundatum.. Marſh Club moſs: on Tver 
and Hownflow heaths. 


Luyſimachia nemorum. Yellow CINE of the 
Woods: in the ditches on Hampſtead heath, in 


Cane wood, and at Scarlet Spring near Harefield. 
— — tenella. Purple Moneywort: on the bogs 
on Hampſtead heath, and on Harefield moor, 

plentifully. | NN 


— ers, Yellow Willow herb or Loole- 


Meliſſa Calaminiba. 


Mnium 3 


Branny Puff ball: - in Cain 


SD 


AN T E S. 


. ftrife in os meadows about Uxbridge moor, and 
in ſome places near Haraſteld. ind 


Lythrum byapifolia, . Graſs Poly ſmall Hodge, Hy. 


ſop; in watery places and where water has been 


ſtagnated in the winter: on Houn/low heath, 
and in a marſhy field between Stains and Jualam. 


— — ſalicaria g. A variety of  Purple-ſpiked 


' Looſeftrife or Willow-herb : by the fide of the 
canals at Chelſea water-works. | 


Marchantia polymorpha 8. A variety of 8 


Marchantia: on a wall at Hoxton near London. 
Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound: on Hncb- 
i common; on Hampſtead 1 and on Uz- 
bridge moor, abundantly. nel 0 
Matricaria Chamomilla. Corn Kannte a a-variety | 
«, of. rhis, with a naked flower is ſaid 0 l. _ 
ES in Tot billßelds. „ei | 
Common Cdanht: in „er 6 
field ſtreet. 
Mentha aguatica G, hirſuta. I] in watery places and 
ene Mint: l on banks of rivers: be- 
piperata. Pepper-, tween Hornſey and 
mint: 601 | Neiviagraotealſewbere. 
—— Pulegium. Pennyroyal or Pudding. Graſs : on 
ſeveral parts of Harefield. commun. 
—— rotundifolium. Round-leaved Horſe Mint : in 
Harefield and Hornſey church-yards, plentifully, 
- ſativa. Curled Mint: by a pond fide in a 
lane below Breakſpears abundantly, in e 
ripxer near the Ferry-houſe. 
——— /yluefiris. Horſe Mint; in marſhes aud wa- 
terry places: at Hackney. | 
Menyanthes treſoliata. Marſh Trefoil' or Buck 
beans: on the bog on Hangfead hw and on 
Hare field, abundant! 7. | | 
Mercurialis annua. French Mercury; on rubbiſh 
and cultivated places about London, frequent : 
at Humerton near Naa and near u he te 8 
church. 


Upright Mas: in woods 
|  heaths, and walls: at Hampftead and at Padding- 
+ Sh 95 
— paluftre. Marſh Maium ; on ay bogs and 
| wet heaths: at Hamp/tead. | 
Montia Fontana, Water Chickweed; near ſprings 
and running waters: on Harefield common. 
wt ſeorpioides, arvenſis. Mouſe- ear Scorpion 
Graſs, in Gutter's Dean wood, —4 in Old Park 
wood near Hargfeld. 
Myoſurus minimus. Mouſe tail: in eoviilfelcs, mea- 
daous and paſtures of a gravelly ſoil: between 
Kentiſh town and b 4: and elſewhere in 
this county. 
Myciophgilem eee Spiked water Milfoil: 
dhe canal at Hampton court, in a gravel-pit in a 
field called Innins adjoining to Hareßeld com- 
men, and in a NN mauer at Poplar n near Lon- 


Nardus fridta. Mat Graf : : kanal heath and on 
Harefeeld common. 


Narciſſus Poeticus. |: Pale Narciſſus or - Daffodil; in 
meadows and woods : in ſeveral places 1 near | 
Harefield. | 3170 5 

—— Eſeudonarciſſus. Wild 1 Engl Daffodil; in 

woods and hedges: in ſeveral places about 
_ Harefield, and in the orchard at Breakſpears. 

Nepeta Catarina. Nep or Cat· mint: in a meadow 
near Harefield mill, | 

Nymphæu albu. White Water Lily: in an moat, at 

| Fulham 


| Oenanthe crocata. Hemlock Water Drop. vor. 1 


— Nidus avis. Bird's-neſt : in H/ 


Orchis Gonap/ea, Red — Orch. 


— nilitaris g, purpurea. Purple 


— pyranidali. Puryle | lat flower. 


4 Sh . 4 , . % : » * 
MAI DDL AEO E IXI 7 
is 4 14 p F Fa os 0 . 5 N 4 | : f ; | 
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Bridge in the Uxbridge n a as e 
ther; abundantljyp. 

— luca. Yellow Water Lily: in the at at 
. near the garden gate, on Unbridge 1 moor, 
in the little rivulet,at Brentbridge, and 1 in Hare 
Feld tiver. 


the Thames near London. 

— -— ffluloſa 8. A variety of Water 8 
in Hargield river near the aper milf, plenti- 
fully. 

Ophiogloſfm vulgatum. Adder's Tongue: on Hanp- 
ſtead heath, in Hackney marſh, in moiſt meadows 
near. Harefield,.. and in a meadow juſt. beyond 
Cowley. church, i sd en 


Ophrys apifera. Bee Orchis: : in ne chap near 


the paper-mill. at Harefield, . TT 


— nonorcbis. Yellow br Muſk 3 101 barren 


5 Phellandrium bquaticum, Water Hewlooks' in the 
— = era:. Fly Orchis; in the chalk- pit 4 near 


paſtures of a chalky ſoil : near Enfield, 


the e at Harefield, but aringly, 5 
Wh heath wood 

near Harefield,  _ 

— 0vata | Common Traytlade: | in, White hath 

Vood and at 8 carlet Spring near Hardfeld, and 


in tlie moiſt parts of the woods a Hamp- 


fead and Highgate. 8 


— Firalis. Triple Ladies Traces, 85 — n Enfeld. 


chace. 


| Orobanche major... Broom ape: on dau and 


Toer heaths. e I 2 
—— militaris. Man Orchis: 


Man Orchis: | pit near the 


paper - mills 


Wa. 3 


ing Orchi:: 3 

— uſtulata, ' Little Purple lowered 1 
Orchis: but very rarely, _ 

Ornithopus perpufillus, Bird's. foot: ih 22 
death, plemifully. . 


Orobus tuberoſus. , Wood Pea 1 Heath Pea: : 10 the 


dryer parts of the, wogds about Hampſtead and 

Highgate, and elle where ei o d 
Ofmunda regalis. . Flowering Fern or Ofmund Royal: 
towards the north fide; of Hampſtead. heath. 
— ſpicans, Rough Spleenwort: on Hampſtead 

heath, abundantly, and on Harefield common. 


Panicum bel. Lage Ernie Haber en Ful. 


ham moat. 
— ſanguinale. Car foot Panic) 1 — 
graſs: al 27 banks of the 
erticllatum. "Rough kale. Thames about 
graſs: babcon 1819. the Neat's- 
l 4 Gaten, 8 19005 31 N 5 


Paparer Argemone. Lopgronghctieaded dy 
 ADptines el 077 fas corn fields 
— bybridum. Roondrough-headed abdut Chel- 


Poppy: ſiſia and elſe- 
. — — Loagimoot-headed where. 
Poppy: 12 1146109 5: to flew: of! 


Paris quadrifolia. Herb Patt, True, love or One 
berry: in 0/4 Park wood, in the banging woods, 
and elſewhere about Harefield, and in a wood 
© Dot: far from Hampſlcadld. 
Parnafha paluſtris. . Graſs of n W mea- 
dos: near Harefield mill, plentiſully. 


Pedicularis Tala Ne, Marſh ae in mo 


4 4 1 r At b 


Vor Il. RO: | 1 


Flben and Uxbridge, in the rivulet at Brent. 


| — . lantedlatus 3. A variety ws 


; 5 3 A varlety of 
in de chalk 


at Harefield, : 


meadows 'and Paſtures : above Hun pt 
tifully. Win 00 115 
Peziza acetabulum Cup Petiza's A bobh wood ; in 
woods and hedges: : ber een en and 
Highgate, 1 (| 918704 
— Cornucopoides.. Cormbcpia Petia, in woods: 
in Hornſey wood and elſewhere there abouts; 


— tentifers; Setding Cup Muſhtoom': on à bank 


in one of the. fields called London fields, leading 


from Hackney to London near the Cat and om 
of Muttoh, ' 50 


Phallus inphdicus. Stioking Morel; i in whoty _ 


hedges: ar Hickney, nd in I we f 


Spaniards, Hampſtead. 
—— caninut. Red-headed Motel; Adee wood 
very ſparingly; and in a ſmall Pine Wood Near 


the Spaniards, Hampſtend heat 94 
Phaſcum repens, Creeping: Phatonid on rost. of 
trees: ät Aon, © pond 


ponds at the entrance of 1 wood and in 
 Haryftrld tiver, plentifiilly. . 28 


Pilularla globulifera. Pepper cru: my 8 


heath: on the boggy ground near ris e, 
mills on Houſſlorb heat. BY 
Pimpinella Saxifraga.. | Leſſer Pipi or ee 


Saxifrage: in the wenden 0 Highgate and 
Hampſtead; abundantly, | 24 


Plantago Coronopus. Buck's kbeo! Plantain Star of 


the Earth: on Hampftead heath and wee 
common, plentifu lll. 


Ribwort Plantain or Ribwort: 


+ Greater Plantain or vay-bread: $ it | 
major y. Beſome Plantain: by the path 


between en of 1 rivers in Enfield. | 5 


marſh. 


— media. Roy Planten: « 6 1020 plots. 


1 the Britiſb Myſeum garden, in great plenty. 
Poa comproſſa. . Creeping Meadow Grals: 5 in mea- 
— — pratenſe. Great Meadow Gras: '\| dows near 
— trivialis Y, ſetacca. Hated Mea- Mary-le- 
dow Graſs: 5 1 wantia;t: 93 41 Jon. y 


Polygala vulgaris. A vari of common Milk-wort : 


„on heaths; near Highwoed hill beyond Hendan. 
Polygonum ampbibium. Perennlal Arſmart: in the 


tiver at Hartney, ia watery Places i 
and on Uabridge moor l 14 go 


— Biſforta. Greater Biſtort or . 
in the meadows by the river ſide at Uxbridge, and 
in a meadow by. the ſide of Bi/hop's. a near 
——— iti seen 
Hydropiper 6. A variety of Water "EY 
per or Arſmart: in T othillfields, and in the mea- 

. dows juſt beyond Peiertoroneh houſe, We — 


* ee "4 * CQANg. ni: | 


Polypodium aculratum. "Prickly alata. Male 


Fern: in Old Park wood near Hareſeld, in the 
woods about a as ny EI: wh elſe- 

1 Where. as _ ap 

Stating. Creſted Polvpady : on. Hemp 

- lead heath; in the woods about Hangſtead and 

. 1 Highgate, and at Battlesell. 


ae Filix ſamina. Female Polypody: in FD 


RY; Woods about Hampſtead and Higbgate. 


— vulgare G. A variety of common, Poly- 


"SHody ; - on ſhady old walls and roots of trees: 
een Eaton and ebener en 


1 
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Polytrichum commune. Common Polytrichum or 
greater Golden Maiden Hair: on the bogs on 
' Hampſtead heath and ect; an e — 
n 
—— compreſſum. Small branched Pond weed: 
_ in ſlow flowing rivers and Circus about * 
plentifully. 
—— luc. Long - leaved Pond e in many 
Wa in the Thames between A and Hamp- 
ton court. | 


— perfoliatum. Perfdlat Pond 


weed: in the New 
— pufillum. Small graſs lea ved 85 FP = 
Pond weed. plentifully. 


— pecbinatum. Fennel. leaved e : 


the Serpentine river in Hyde-park. 


Potentilla argentea, Tormentil * in a. 


field near Harefield common. 


| n— reptans 8. Creeping Tormentil: in a a ditch 
between the boarded river and the Hiington | 


Ti road. 9 
Poterium ſanguiforba. . Burnet: in Harefeld thalk- 


pits, and in the beech woods in 1 e oy 


thence. to Chalfont, 


| Prenanthes muralis. Ivy- leaved wild hunter : in 
the lane leading from Harefield to Ri/lip, and 


_ elſewhere. 


Prunus Ceraſus. Combon Wild Cherry in _— $ 


wood, ' Hampſtead. 


Pteris aguilina . A * 45 Female Fern or - 


Brakes: on many old walls in and about London, 


as on the wall of the Savoy, Gray' s "nn, Weſimins | 


ter Royal Gardens, &. 
n aquatilis 8. Various leaved as Crow- 


foot: in the river at Harefield, and on ow hogs 2 


on on Uxbridge moor. 


lingua. Greater Spee in the bogs 
on Iver heath, and near Uxbridge, | 


£2 2 # ; 7 LET  parviflorus, Small flowered Crowfoor! in = 


a lane near Jfeworth, in ſeveral places near 
Ma in Rentiſb Town, and about Hactney. 


Rbamove catharticus. Buckthorn or Purging Thorn; 
Ain woods and hedges: in ſome places near Burr 90 
Dn abd in the hedges betyeen Kang and : 


Beacon geld, Plentifully- 


— frangula. Blackberry-bearing Ader: 


woods about Hampſtead, as in Biſhop's wood, in 
40 wood, in a wood adjoining to the 


boarded 1 705 and in Te" n wood near 
Harefeld. 72 — 
my nigriem, Black crm de Giabedey berries : 
in a meadow near the Warren Fa at : Break- 


ſdear's, peentitully. 


— rubrim.” Red e 1 __ coppices near 1 


Hareſield. 


Roſa arvenſis g. A wle * Weite fowered Dog- ö 


roſe: in Biſhop' 5 wood, 


—— villa gs. A variety of Appte-roſe: about 


London every where, 


Mid IJeus. | Raſpberries, Framboiſe or Hikdber- | 


ries: in a lane near a e but ſpar- 


ingly. — 
Rumex Matcher | Rade Dock: in Bunbill and Moor. 


fields, and elſewhere about London plentifally. 


. ſenguintus, © Bloodwort : in the woods about 


Hanpſtead, as in Biſhop's wood; and in an or- 


chard by the road fide in ba THe N 1 from 
. 3 [vs 
Atem aculeatus. Knee holly, Butchers ebm; 1 li; 


the 5 ou at Break/pear's, in ſome thickets 


7 


on Harefield and Bacher Banks) and on (Heng 
fiead heat. 
Sagina erecta. Leaſt Stirchwort: on Hap die heath, 
about Highwood hill, and on U xbriuge and Hares 
field commons, abundantly. 
Sagittaria fagittifelia g. A variety of Arrow Head: 
in the Thames between Peterborough n and 
the Horſe ferry, Weſtminſter. + 
Salix pentandria. Sweet Willow; in EIN wt 
hedges: in the way from Chelſea to Fulham, and 
among' the willows near' the brick * at Hare- 
Field. 
— repens 8. A variety of Oreeping Willow: on 
Hanpſtead heath. | 


a —— repens 3, fuſca, Common creeping Dwarf 


Willow: on Hampſtead heath, and near the bogs 
on Harefield common, plentifully. 
——— rubra. Red Willow: 7 among the willows on the 
——  triandria. Smooth 5 hames ſide between It. 
Willow: minſter and Chelſea. 


| Sambucus Ebulis. Dwarf Elder, Wallwort, Dane- 


wort: in a meadow at Breakſpear's 5 and on Us. 
bridge moor. 


i 2 Europæa. Sanicle: in Cane wood near Hamp« 


end, in the woods about Highwood hill beyond 
Hendon, and about Harefeld, plentifully. 


| Saponaria officinalis. Soapwort: in an hedge near 


Urxöridge church yard. 
Scandix anthriſcus. Small Reb on banks of 
rubbiſh about London every where. 
Scirpus acicularis. Leaſt Upright Clubruſh : on 
Hounſlow heath towards Hampton. © | 
 ceſpitoſus.” Dwarf won : on l 
moor, plentifullx. - 
fluitags. Floating Clubruſh: on the bogs on 
Hanel common, and on Hounſlow heath. 
- Maritimus, Round headed baſtard Cyperus 2 
on banks of rivers: in the e of Dogs, 
maritimus g. A variety of the laſt: in the 
T, bames between ths args and the 
Horſe ferry, Weſtminſter. - 
mucronatus, Pointed Bullruſh : on the banks 
| 'of the Thames above and below London. 
- ſetacens.” Leaſt Ruſh: in the dryer parts of 
the woods about Highgate and CIO, and 
on FHareſſeld moor, abundantly, - | 
— —ſylvaticus. Millet Cyperus Graſs; in a pond 
on the left ide of the road from London to 
e and in the moiſt parts of the woods 1 
about Hampſtead and Highgate. 


Scutellaria galericulata. Hooded Willow verb: bs Pe 


the fide. of the New river at Enfield, between 
| Newington and {ſlington, and i in NN F pond | 
in St. James's Part. 
——— miur. Leſſer 3 Willow herb: in 
the great bog o Hampſtead heath, and on the 
moiſt parts of Hargfield common. | 
Sedum album. White Stone crop: on a wall juſt "TY 
voud the chapel at Kentiſh town, and on a a wall 
near' Bromley hall. 

_— daſyphyllum. Round leaved Stote crop: on 
the wall of the Botanic Gardens at legen, od 
on wallsnear Hammerſmith. © LEY 
Siſon inundatum. Leaſt Water Parſnep: on the bogs 

on Hampftead heath between Hornſey and New- 
| ington, in the boggy places on Harefeld common, 
ad in ſeyeral places on Hounflow heath. 
— ſegetum. Corn Parſley or Honewort: about 
Hamſtead heath, Hyde-park, and 7 othilfields. i 
— rio. Broad leaved Rocket or Hedge 
| | Muſtard . 


W1DDLESE NE 


Muſtard; on rubbiſh and old walls about Lon- 
don frequent; and on walls and elſewhere about 
Chelſea, . 

— ſylvefire. Water Rocket: in the ditches 
about Tothil;fields, Weſtminſter, plentifully, on 
the banks of the Thames, and in a ditch in the 
road between Whitechapel and Mile end, 


Sium latifolium. Great Water Parſaep ; in rivers 


and marſhes: in the brick field near Tyburn 
turnpike, and in ſeveral parts of the river at 
Harefield. 


Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders: in the fields near 
Cowley. , 


| Solidago virgaurea. Common Golden Rod: on 


Hampftead heath, and in the woods thereabouts, 
and in Hornſey wcod, 


| ——— virgarea g. A variety of Common Golden 


Rod: on Hampſtead heath and Biſhop's wood. 


| Sonchus paluſtris, Marſh Sowthiſtle: on the banks 


of the Thames about Blackwall. 


Sorbus aucuparia, Quicken tree or Mountain aſh : 


in the woods about Hampſtead and Highgate as 
in Biſhop's and Cane woods. 
Spergula nodoſa. Kanotted Spurrey or Engliſh Marſh 


| 
moor. 


Sphagnum arboreum. Creeping "TRE on trunks 


* trees on Enfield chace, 

paluſtre. Grey Bogmoſs: in the boys on 
Hampſtead heath and Harefield common, 

Stellaria graminea gg. A variety of leſſer Stitchwort: 
in the moiſt parts of the woods about Hampſtead 
and Highgate. | 

Tanacetum vulgare. Common Tavſy : in a meadow 

near Hargfeld church, and | in the watery lane 

at Edmonton, 


Thymus ferpyllum yy. A variety of Mother of Thyme; 3 
on hilly places and heaths: between . py 


court and Tuddington. 


mount in Uxbridge moor, plentifully. 


Tragopogon porrifolium. Purple Goat's beard: 


ſome meadows near Edmonton, and at 3 
near Bow. 


Tremella auricula. Eared Tremella or Jews Ear: 

on rotten wood near the Neat's houſe, Chelſea. 
| —— yr pure. Purple Tre-Yon the fide of 
mella, on dying and dead | ditches, rivers and 
| wet ſandy fields: 
granulata, Granulated about Hackney and 


branches of trees: 


Tremella: Newington. 


= Trifolium fliforme. Small Trefoil: on * 5 


common. 


—— fragiferum. Strawberry Trefoil; min the 


| lanes about Hornſey, and elſewhere. 
e ornithopoides. Bird's foot Trefoil: in 75 
tTtzilfeldi, Weſtminſter. 
—— ſtriatum. Knotted Trefoil: on Olivers mount 
in Uxbridge moor, plentifully ; once found on a 


bank in the firſt field from vouthampton-row in 


the a to Hampſtead. 


Saxifrage: on Hampſtead heath and aaa | 


ſerpyllum u. Hoary Thyme: on Oliver = 


3 ſubterraneum. Dwarf Trefoil; on barreti 
paſtures and heaths: about London frequently, 


as in Tothilfields, Weſtmin/ter, and on Hareſeld 
and Uxbridge commons, plentifully, 


Triglochin paluſtre, Arrow-headed graſs: in We 


grounds at Hareſield. 
Turritis glabra. Great Towet Muſtard: in a lane 
near {/Ueworth, and on a bank at Slough. 
Tuſſilago Petaſitis. Common Butterbur: by the 


river fide near Harefield mill, abundantly, alſo 
about Chelſea water-works. 


Typha angu/ifolia, Narrow-leaved Cat's tail; in 
ditches and a on Hounſlow heath and elſe - 


where. 


Ulmus campeftris J. Wych Haſel or Pain . 


Elm; in hedges: at Hoxton near London. 


_Ulva latuca 8. A variety of Green Layer or Oyſter 


Green: in ditches behind Newington. 5 
= [afFuca y. Another variety of the ſame; in 


ſhady, ſandy and moiſt Places: on walls about 


London, common. 


Utricularia minor. Leſſer 168606 Milfoil : in the 


river at Uxbridge, 


——— vulgare, Common hooded Milfoll: : in 
ſtagnated waters at Hornſey, 


Vaccinium Myrtillus, Black Whorts, Whortle ber- 


ries or Bilberries: in the dryer parts of the woods 
about Hampſtead and Highgate, as in Cane wood 


and on the heath in great plenty, and on Iver 
heath near Uxbridge, 


Verbaſcum Blattaria. Yellow Moth Mullen : in a 


chalk pit near the mill at Harefield, 


 Harefield. 


Veronica montana. Stalked Speedwell: in the grove 


near Breakſpear's and in Old Park wood near 
Hareſeld. N 
— ſcutellata. Nine kues Water Speedwell: - 


in the bogs on Hampſtead heath, and on Harefield 
common. 


Vinca major. Greater periwinckle; i in woods ad 


hedges: at Harefeld. 


— = Minor. Periwinckle: in a little grove near Break- 
ſpear's, plentifully, i in the lane leading from Ux- 


bridge moor to Iver heath, at Highbury . near 
Iſlington. 


Viels caninan. A variety o Dog 8 Violet: on . 


Jield and Uxbridge commons. 


—— hirta. Hairy Violet; in the chalky geld x near 
the Paper-mills, and by the ſide of 9 Park 


Vood, Hareficld. 
—paluſtre. Marſh Violet: on * heath. 


Viſcum album. White Miſſel, or Miſſeltoe: on ſome 


trees at Clarendon houſe, St. Fames's, 


Ranthium Strumarium. Leſſer Burdock; on dung- 


hills and rich grounds: at Stanes and near the 


| footway in the fields which lead from Geſtoel! 


ſtreet to the New river. 


Zannichellia paluftris, Horned Pondweed: in ditches 


and ponds near Pancras church. 


ESSEX. 


nigrum. 3 _—_ Mullein: about 
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IE ahis dein of de T Dd, from 
its caſtery ſituation and the Saxons inhabiting 


it called in Saxon Care Seaxa; in Norman Exſeſa, 


2nd now commonly ESSEX, is a very extenſive 


- fruitful tract, productive of faffron, well wooded, 


and wealthy ; encircled'as it were by the ocean, 53 


many rivers well furniſhed with fiſh, and abundantly 


ſupplying all its wants. On the north the river 


Sour divides it from Suffolk; the ſea waſhes it on 


the ſouth; the Thames, now become a large river, 
ſeparates it from Kent on the eaſt; as does the little 
river Ley on the welt from Middleſex, and rhe Stort 


mire. In de ſeribing this county, according to my 


plan, I ſhall begin with the remarkable places on the 


Ley and Thames, proceeding to thoſe ſhore _ 
aud on the fea. 


From the Ley (in Saxon Lizea) extends for a og. 


sderable length and breadth, a foreſt appropriated 


to hunting, and ſtocked with exceeding large and fat 
deer: formerly by way of eminence called the 
Pireft of Eher, now Waltham foreft, from the adja- 
tent towu of Waltham, Saxon peald-ham, q. d. a 
manſion in à foreſt. This town ſtands on the Ley 


here parted by iſlands into two channels, and is of no 
gtent antiquity. For towards the decline of the 


Saxon monarchy, one Tovi, a man of wealth and 


© firſt founded it on account of the plenty of game 
« hereabouts, and ſertled 66 inhabitants here.” On 


his death his ſon Athelſtan preſently ſpent his eſtate, 
and Edward the Confeſſor gave this place to Harold, 
| fon of earl Godwin. A monallery was ſoon founded 
here, which became'the burying place of its founder 


Harold. For, being raiſed to the throne by the infa- 
mation of a party and his own ambition, he founded 


dis houſe in honor of the holy croſs, and offered up 


his prayers in it for ſucceſs againſt the Norman in- 


waders, and being ſlain in battle by them was buried 
here by his mother, who, by her humble ſuppli- 
cations, obtained his body of the Conqueror. The 


preſent poſſeſſor is fir Edward Dry, created baron 
by king James. 

On a hill above this is Cipthall, ſeen at a great 
diſtance round, formerly the ſeat of Fitz Aucher, 
lately of fir Thomas Heneage, knight of the yan: 
who fitted it up in a moſt elegant manner. 

Upon this river undoubtedly was Durolitum, an 


_ antient town mentioned by the emperor Antoninus, 
dut the preciſe ſituation I cannot fix. For 1 muſt ob- 


ſerve onde for all that the antient places in this 
county are involved in ſuck obſcurity, that whatever 


diſcoveries I may have made in other counties, in 


this Jam cetally at a toſs. If I might hazard a con- 
8 Hiſt. IV. 6. 


A. P. 6% | ; e But the Congueror took them away. 
oled. Na g wr Hifi, III. c. 22. 
M 


Vo, II. 


— 4. 
a 


jecture, ' bend ſuppoſe Durolitom to have been 
where ſome traces of the antient name are retained 5 
ar Leyton, q. d. the fown on the Ley, as Durolitum . \s 
in Britiſh ſignifies the water of Ley. This is a | 
feattered village, five miles from London; for Which, 


. 


by the inaccuracy of tranſcribers, 1 5 has got into An- 


toninus. That here was formerly 4 ford feems pro- 


bable from a place in the neighbourhood called Old Old ford, 


ford, in which Matilda Henry Vs queen having nar- 
rowly eſcaped drow ing cauſed a bridge to be erefted — R 
over the river a little below at Stratford, Thereabouts Staffer 


the river dividing into three ſtreams ſurrounds very 
or leſſer Stour, which runs into it, from Hertford- 


pleaſant meads, where are to be ſeen the remains of 
a livtle monaſtery founded by William de Monifitthet 
2 famous Norman baron, A. D. 1140. The Le 
afterwards uniting empties ürſelf gently” into 0 
Thames at à place called Leymotrh, 

The Thames enlarged by the confluence of many 
rivers which I can only juſt mention paſſes by Barking 7 
or as Bede calls it Berecing, a nunnery founded by 
Erkenwald biſhop of London“ >, Here falls into Re Mk 
Thames the Roding, which we name to i Fe Roding r. 
villages it paſſes by, as High' Roding, Eythorp Roding, Rodingn 
Leaden Roding, — and the 55 75 were given to g 
the church by Leofwin a n6bleman'to atone 
for the horrid rt his mothet © "Thence'i OS. Sag 


_ paſſes by Angre or Ongar, where on a high Hill are Ongare 
inſtuence, and, according to the private hiftory of | | 


the place, Stalbert- or ſtandard bearer to the king, 


remains of à eaſtle' built by Richard Lucy, chief T5 
juſtice of England under Henry II. one of the heir- 
eſſes of whole family king John married ro Richard 
de Ripariis or Rivers, who lived at Starfar Rivers i in 


_ "neighbourhood. 


From the mouth of the Rodiog through. Nha 
grounds in many places overflowed and exhaling un- 
wholeſome vapours, the Thames proceeds to Tilbury: Tilbuy. 
near which in a chalk. bill are certain caverns, ten 
yards“ deep, very narrow at the mouth, and very art- 

fully built of ſtone in the form here given froma drawing 
communicated to me by a perſon who went into them. 
Of theſe I meet with no further account than what I 
before gave in Kent ©. Tilbury, or as Bede f calls it, 
Ti illaburgh, conſiſts of a few cottages by the Thames“ 
fide, though formerly it was the eat of biſhop 
Ceada, when about A. D. 630 he baptized the Eaſt 


| Saxons. | 


The river paſſing through other — and au 
grounds, having now received a tide, ſeparates from 
the ſhore an iſland called Conyenxos and by Ptolemy 


Couxos, and ſtil] retaining the name of Canvey, five Carey ifland, 


miles in length, extending from Hole haven 10 Leigh 


on the coaſt of Eſſex. Part of it formerly belonged 
to the collegiate church of Weſtminſter, It is ſo low 
as to be frequently intirely under water, except a few 


eminences to which ſheep retreat. It feeds near 4000 


ſheep of a delicate flarour, which 1 have ſeen milked 
IE; ſathoms. een 0. | | | 
| . 
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Beanflete. 
Hadleigb. 


Leigh, 


Prittlewell, 


Black tail 


int, 
Shoberry wtf, 
hy _ 


| Havering, 


Rumford. 
Giddy hall 


Rrentrvood, 


. 
a * 


Jugateſton. 


"as 


TRANG ANT ES 


by boys inſtead of women on little ſtools, who alſo 
make cheeſes of the milk in the cheeſe ſheds called 
there Wiches 8, 

Oppoſite to this ifland is firſt Beamflete, with its 
deep and wide ditches deſcribed by Matthew of 
Weltminſter®, and a caſtle fortified by Haſting or 
Halten a Dane, and forged by Alfred i. Then Had. 
leigb, a caſtle now in ruins once belonging to Hubert 
de Burgh, afterwards o Thomas of Woodſtock, 
Next Leigh, a pretty town full of excellent ſeaman, and 
near it Prittlewell, where Swane of Eſſex founded a 
cell for monks. The land runs out here into a point 
called Black- tail point and Sheberry Neſs, from the 
village of Shobery on it, formerly a city called 
Sceobiprx. Our old annals ſay, that “ the Danes 
<« being driven from Beamfleot retired to the city 


called Sceobirig among the Eaſt Saxons, and for- 


« tified it ſtrangly *.” The Thames here diſembogues 
itſelf into the Ocean with. a wide mouth, which 
Ptolomy calls A37vAarivu TAuxs x, in ſome copies 


corruptly, IMs x, and we Thames mouth. 


More inland is Rochford, which gives name tothe 


| busdred, now the property of the barons Rich, an- 


* 
4 
14. 


Was entirely innocent, and acquitted by the integrity 
of judge Markham in very oppreſlive times, he was not- 


tiently of antient nobles of its own name, whoſe 
eſtate came to Butler earl of Ormond. and Wiltſhire, 


and from them ta Thomas Bollen, whom Henry VIII. 
created viſcount Rochford, and afterwards earl of 


Wiltſhire, from whom deſcended Queen Elzabers 
and the lords Hounsdon. | 11 | ET a 


Ne (T7; 1 I 


* Proceeding. from weſt to eaſt from the Thames in- 


land we have theſe following places of note. Ha- 


vering, an antient retreat of our Saxon kings, ſo 
Called from a ring which a pilgrim ſent by St. John 


* 
„ 7 
of + iy x 


Hornchurch, | 


gaye to Edward the Confeſſor. Hornchurch, q. d. 
the horned monaſtery from leaden horns faſtened over 


the caſt part of the church. Rumfard, remarkable 
for its hog market, and Giddy-ball i in its neighbour- 
0 hood the ſeat of Thomas Cool, 


mayor of London, 


there are others in which ſome ſingle ſyllable only 
remains. Thus Cæſaranguſta in Spain is now chauged 
to Saragoſſa, | Cefaromagus in France has quite lolt its 
name, and is called Beauvois, and Cæſarea in Nor- 
mandy, Cherburg, retaining only one 1 able. But 


to trifle no longer; If Cæſaramagus is not in this 


neighbourhood let others trace it out, My penetration 


cannot diſcover it after the moſt accurate inquiry and 


view. 

Below theſe we find 8. Okendon, where former] y re- 
ſided the Bruins, à very conſiderable family in theſe 
parts, from the two heireſſes of which by [ſeveral 
re · marriages Charles, Brandon duke of Suffolk, the 
Tirells, Berners, Harleſtons, Haveninghams, and 
others are deſcended. The male line of this family 
{till ſubſiſts in Hampſhire, Thorndon, where fir John 


| Petre, koight of the garter, now EW Petrel,of 


$47 4 


whom the laſt, W ohne opted with the 
houſe in an accidental fire at his wedding. Burghſed, 
by contraction Burſted, q. d. the place of the Burg 
or town, a name given to many places by our an- 


ceſtors. This I once; ſuſpeded was Cæſaromagui. 


Whatever it formerly was, it is now only a country 
village near Billericay, a conſiderable market town, 
Aſhdown, formerly Aſſandon, which Marianus trauſ. 


lates the Mount of Aſes, where was fought that 


fatal battle in which Edmund Ironſide firſt; beat the 
Danes o, but afterwards by a ſudden turn of fortune 
through treachery was ſo routed by them us to loſe 
many of the Engliſh nobility. In memory of this 


| battle we read that Canute: the Dane atterwards built 


whoſe great wealth brought him. into great danger. 


For being charged with high treaſon, of which he 


withſtanding ſtripped of almoſt all his fortune. 

Brentwood and Eng herſton (antiently Engheaſton) 

ate remarkable for nothing but markets and! inns. 
Here 1 am at loſs, and doubtful whether 1 ſhall 


| Pr a conjetture 1 bave formed in my mind. 
Czſaromagus. 


Somewhere hereabouts was the city D of 
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name alone ſheus, fignifying Caſar® s city, as Druſo- 


| : | niagus is the city of Druſus. It ſeems to have been 


built in honour of Auguſtus ; for Suetonius! writes 
that all the princes in alliance with that emperor 


priſon, bad his eſtate confiſcated to Henry II. The 


built cities in their dominions which had the name of 
Ceſar annexed to them. If I ſhould place this Cæ- 


faromagus near Brent rvosd 1 ſhould make my readers 
ſmile at my conceit, which can certainly receive no 


| ſupport from the diſtance : the numbers in Anto- 
niuus being abſolutely corrupt, though exact enough 


from Colonia aud Canonium. I cannot call in a 


- Roman military way to my afliſtance, no ſuch thing 
- appearing in this county, 


Nor is there more than 
the fainteſt trace of the name of Cæſar in that of the 
hundred, formerly called Ceaiford 6, now Cbeaſford. 
As the anticnt names of antient towns are very little 
changed in ſome inſtances, and totally | in others, fo 


t From the Saxon Fic a manſion or lon 
Sax. Cbron. p. 94. A. D. 894. 


„kao not where Camden ſound this. In Domeſday i it is Cefford, but has nv in it. 
© g de Diceto, Domelley | in Theydon, Morant I. «59A (ti.) 


a church on the ſpot; it being his practice to erect 
chapels whereever he had fought a bande Wee 


| atonement for the blood he had ſhed. 


Therndy | 


Baade 


Billericy, 
Alban, 


Not far from hence is Raleigh, no 893 A 


town, which ſeems the Rogancia of Domeſday book, 


which mentions the | caſtle . built here by . Swene, 
| where, adds that record, * is a park, and ſix arpenni 


* wine.” I mention this both for the uſe of the 
French word Arpent, and for the wine made in this 


iſland. Swene was an emnent nobleman, ſon of Robert 


Fitz Ningerc „ and father of Robert de Eſer, 


heck vineyard, yielding i in a good ſeaſon 20 modi of 


whoſe ſon Henry de Eſſex, hereditary , ſtandard- 


bearer royal, having loſt both his courage and ſtandard 


in a ſkirmiſh with the Welch, was accuſed of treaſon, 


worlted. in ſingle combat, and being thrown into 


barony continued a long time in the hands of our 


kings till Hubert de Burg obyingd it t of. hag. 
John. a 


0 


The. ſhore e curving io a \ little to the tiveth- here bY 


mits the ſea into two bays, one called Crouch, the 


other Blackwater, formerly Pant. In Crouch are 
four pleaſant green iſlands, but rendered marſhy by 
the tide: the principal of theſe are Wallot and Foul: 
neſs, q. d. Bird Cape, which has a church, and may be 
come at on horſeback when the tide is out. Between 
theſe is the hundred of Dengy, formerly Dauncing, 
abounding i in paſturage and cattle, but both the foil 


and air unhealthy, whence the chief manufacture is 


h ad A. D. 895. 


cheeſe, and the men, inſtead of the women, milk 


the ſheep. | They makes cheeſes of uncommon {ize, 
which are ſent not only. over England, but Abroad fer 


5 . Chron, Sax, » 
| Aug e. 60. | Eutrop, VII. 8. ILL 5 1 
6 D 2 101 „ 25 


* * 
* , 


the 


Crmch, 
Blackint 


yal ul 
Foun 
iſland 


Dug) 
Huodeh 


Iich l 


DNA, 


| town of this hundred Which takes irs name from it 8 
Deng), fuppoled by the inhabitants to take its name 
from the Danes. Near it is Tillingham, given 4 + 
Ethelbert the firſt Chriſtian Saxon king to'the chure 
of St. Paul London. Higher up 6n the north ſhore 
was antiently a conſiderable city: called "Ithanceſtre: 
Radulphus Niger after Bede v writes that * biſhop 
_ « Ceada baptiſed the Eaft Saxons near Maldon in 
« the city Ithanceſter on the banks of che Pant 
« which runs by Maldon in the province of Dengy; 
& but now that city is overflowed by the Pant.“ The 
exact place I cannot point ont; but I have no doubts 
that the preſent river Froſbwell was formerly called 
Pant, one of its ſources being ſtil! called Punifeoell, 
and the monk of Cogeſhall has ſaid the ſame; Some 
| will have it that Ithanceſter was in the extremity of 


or bank: the ſhore hereabouts being with difficulty 
fenced againſt the incroachments of the ſea by banks. 


empire under the Comes Littoris Saxonici, or Count of 
the Saxon ſhore againſt the Saxon pirates, ' The al- 
| teration from Othona to It hana is eaſy,” and its ſitu- 

ation on a bay where many rivers empty themſelves 
Vas very proper for this purpoſe. We may add here 
that the charge of this hundred was committed by the 
Confeſſor to Ranulph Peperkin by a ſhort charter, 

which I the more willingly inſert here that we who 
have gone through all the refinements of the Law. 


language ſoftened by beiog eee n * 
Ich Edward Koning, is 
| Hare yeven of my foreſt the bai 
Of the hundred of Clielmer and Pang 
I0o Randolf Peper king and his kindling, 5 
© | With heorte and hinde, doe and _ 
Hare and foxe, catt and brocke, k N 
Wilde fowell with his flocke, 2 3 
Partrieh, feſant hen and feſant cock, 
With greene and wilde ſtob and Hock; 
Jo kepen and to yemen by all her 1 55 
Both by day and eke by night, Ro np. 
And hounds for to holde A da ws: 
Good and ſwift and bolde, © pl tp pos 
Fower grehouns and fix racches 35 
For hare and fox and wild cattes. 1 

And therefore ich made him 2 40 booke 5 
Witnes the biſnop Wolſton, AJ 

And booke ylered many on, 

And Sweyne of Eſſex our brother 

And teken him many other, 

And our ſtiward Howelin' 

That byſought me for him. 


duch was the unſufpecung honour and ſimplicity of 
that age which founded all its ſecurity in a few lines 
| md a few golden croſſes. . For before the Normans 


| Normans introduced the cuſtom of authenticating 
3 a number of ſeals in wax before, three or 


? Hitt, Ec. III. c. 
* Dugd, Bar, I. 3 Steward. 


ncle to Richard II. u about 1230. t. Her 


8 6 16 2400 19237 5 3 4110 n 
9 rs! hes | in che © window, and the ae 99 below, in the wall. eee e itt ONS e e 


this hundred where now is Sr. Peter's upon the wall 


However I am apt to think that this Ithanceſter was 
Ornoxa, where the Namerus Fortenſium with their 
commander was ſtationed in the decline of the Roman 


may ſee the frankneſs and ſimplicity of that age. 
The original is in the Exchequer records, but the 


* came in, ſays Ingulphus 4, deeds were confirmed 
by golden crofles and other ſignatures: but the 


the uſe of the peaſants and labourefdb. The chief © fol witneſſes"? Foieliy man eltates were eckt 


« Yefed. by word-bf” mouth wärhölit \ritidg or deed, 


* only with che Lord's ſword ät helmet, a Horn bt 


«cop, and" many tenements with a "Wilt," a eurry 


comb, a bow, and ſome with an arrow.“ 


lte Blackwater bay, Which 1 hate ſaid bounds the | 


north ſide of this hundred, and abounds with. ex- 
cellent oyſters which we call Wal Ifleot, run two rivers, 
Which wath the greater part of the hundred, Chehner 
and Froſhwell. The Clielmer comes from the woods 
inland paſfing ' through Thazxttd a little market town 
pleaſantly" firbated” of a hill, and Tiltey, where 
Maurice Fitz Gilbert founded à little monaſtery, to 
Eftanes ad Turrim now Eon, inhabited by tlie lords 
of Lovain, deſcendihts of Godfrey brother of Henty 
VI. of the name; duke of Bfabafit, Who were ſent 
hither t6'* maintain the horiotir of Eye,“ „And rabked 


as barons to the ſixth” deſceut. But Under Edward 


HI. for want of iſfue mille the eſtate and title paſſed 
with a daughter to William Bourgchier, 'Whioſe poſ- 
terity were for a ſhort time earls of Eſſek. Thebes 
to Dummoto, formerly Dunmauꝑ, in Domeſcda Dux: 
maw*, a town pleafaritly ſituated on d gearle riſe, 
where one juga founded a priory, A. D. 1111 
e But William Baynard, of whom. Jug held the 


town of Little Dunmaw,” (ſays the hiſtory of the | 


houſe), loſt his barony by felony, and Hency 1. 

e gave it o Robert ſon of Richard ſon of Gilbert 
er earl. of Clare and his heirs, with the honour of 
« Baynard caſtle in London, which Robert was then 
*« cupbearer* to king Henry.“ Theſe are the 

writer's words, which I do not think myſelf at li- 
berty to alter, though they contain an anachroniſm 


common to the beſt hiſtorians.” The earl of Clare | 


was not yer ſprung from that family. POTN 
To leave the river a little: not far ORE is Platfy; 


ſo called from the French plaifir, formerly Eftre, 
the feat of the conſtables of England in the later 


Saxon tinits,' and according to the Book. of Ely, af- 


terwards. At this place two noblemen of great 


power, Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, 


and earl of Effex*, and John Holland earl of Hun: 


+ ritigdon'own brother to Richard II. who was ſtripped = 


lr 
Thann. 
T7: trey. 


Kar 


Lords of 
Lava * in, 


Duninow; 
66 
* ; 
85 „e 7 
Pl: 4 15 


— 
. 


8 


of the title of duke of Exeter, unahle to keep, 


the middle way. between unbridled infolence and, 


mean ſubmiſſion, met their deaths. The former far 


his ill-timed oppoſition to government was hurried 


hence to Calais, abd there ſmothered ; the latter be 


headed in this. very Plate by Henry IV. for ſeditious 


| practices, and thus ſeemed to make fatisfadtion to the 
mannes of Woodſtock, whoſe death he was ſuppoſed, ; 


to have occaſioned. 8 5 94 the Chelmer flows not 


now the ſeat of the barons Rich, who owe their 


rank to the prudence of Richard Rich, chancellor of 
England under Edward VI. A little lower is Hatfiold, 


Peverell + fo called from its owner Ranulph. Peperell, 


fat from Lees a little priory founded by che Cernons u, Tel, 1 


1 Pad 


who married the greateſt beauty of het time daughter 
of lngeltie a Saxon nobleman. She founded a college 


here now almoſt. deftroyed, and lies buried in 4 
window * of the church, of which but a very ſmall 
part remains. She had by her huſband, William Pe- 


verell, Caſtellan of Dover, Payne Peverell lord of. 


Brun'in Cambridgeſhice, and by, the Conqueror whoſe, 


contubine ſhe was, William Fererell, lord of Not- 


®* Record, Kilar, on. 15 Ea. 2. pen. Theſ. 88 & Scaccarii. 
4 Edit. Ox. p. 70. 


Rabert here mentioned was carl of Befonne, and died 34 INT I. ; * Brooke's Deeds. p. 4 "I 
e 1 earl of Clare of this family was pot born till four deſcents after. 


+ deen Liber 8. Martini Londob- 
r Dommauna. 


alt nt 


„ r 40 . 9451 7 
III. ; P's. 


Fi vw a * 


ꝛtutsgham; 


* 


—_ . II» noe, 


tinghtm. To return to the Chelmer, which we have 
— to Chelmesfard, vulgarly Chemeford,, where 
by the diſtance from Camalodunum, CanoxioM 
ſeems to have been, This is a large towp in the 
heart of the county at the conflux of two rivets, the 
Chelmer on the eaſt and angther on the ſouth; which 
if called Can v, as ſome think, is a decifive reaſon for 
placing een here. Within memory this town 
was famous for a little priory founded by Malcolm 
king of Scotland, now only for the affizes held here 
twice a year. 1 recovered itſelf when Maurice 
biſhop of London, lord of it, built à bridge here 
t. Henry I. and turned hither the road which before 
paſſed through Mrittle, remarkable for the extent of 
its pariſh, which Henry III. gave to Robert Bruce, 
lord of Anandale in Scotland, whoſe wife was one of 
the heireſſes of John laſt earl of Cheſter, becauſe he 
would not have the earldom of Cheſter parcelled 
out among women, and Edward II. on forfeiture by 
tbe deſcendants of Bruce for treaſon gave it to 
Humphry de Bohun earl of Hereford and, Eſſex. 
| King James,. among the many new creation.at the ber 
gianing of his reign, created fir John Petre a knight 
of diſtinction baron of Writtle. His father William 
Petre was a man of great prudence and learning; as 
an for the great offices he held in the ſtate, 
having been privy counſellor to Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. Mary and Elizabeth, and frequently em- 
baſſador to foreign princes, as for his literary merid 
at Oxford where he received his education, and his 
charity to his poor netghbours at Enger ſtone. 
Ik) be river Fraſbevell (more properly Paut, after- 
wards called Blackwater). riſes frgm a ſmall ſource at 
| Radu inter, which belonged to the barons Cobham, 
and having paſſed for a long 
places than Bocking a rich living, Coggeſhall a. Cluniac 
abbey founded. by king Stephen, and Whitiam built 
by Edward the elder, A. D. 914, and aid to be the, 
honour of Euſtace earl of Bologne, meets. the 
Chelmer, which coming down a large ſtream not far, | 
from Danbury on a very high hill long che ſear, of 
the illuſtrious family of the Darcies, runs by Woad-. 
ham Walters, the antient reſidence of the lords, 
Fitz Walters, in whom, with the greateſt antiquity, 
was united'a rank deduced from Robert younger ſon, 
of Richard ſon of carl Gilbert, but in the laſt century, 
carried by a daughter into the family of the Ratclifes, 
who, being now advanced to the title, of earls. of 
- Suffex, reſide at New ball, a magnificent manſion not 
far hence, formerly belonging to the Butlers earls of 
Ormond, after to Thomas Bollen carl of. Wilthire, 
of whom Henry VIII. purchaſed i it by exchange, and. 
making coſtiy additions 10 it gave it the, name of, 
Beau Lieu, which, however, never preyagſed, Among. 
the generality. 
Ihe Chelmer, enlarged 956 other. 3 and di- 
"+... vided by a river ifland, and changing its name to 
Blackwater, or Pant, viſits the antient Roman Colony. 
of CAMALODUNUM, Which has made this ſhore famous. 
Ptolomy calls it CanmppgLanum, Antoninus Cauu- 
LODUNUN and Cauorupuvun, but Pliny. Dio, 
and an antient mar ble proyes its true name to be. Ca- 
 MALODUNUM *._ 
writers betrayed their ignorance : when, its name; 
diſcovers it to the blindeſt obſerver. Many have 
ſought for it in the weltern * pact of the ifland, as 


CAxenivMtt 


Writtk, 


Woodham 
Walters. 


| New hall. 


Beau Lieu. 


that good man who thought he had all the nes = 


? as in Bowen's Map. Canfield 

.* Sec Selden in Eutychit Orig. p. 118. eee n. 6 

4 Mr. Pegye _— this figure rather repreſents Cunobelin, 
nobeline's Coins, 

f Wheace Mr. Yin 


Remgp | Cbins. es I, p. x. 9 


T R IN O N AN TE 8. 


(as pretences for wur are newar wanting) firſt after 


courſe by no other 


which having given his ſan. the name of, ; Barr ANxI- 


In tracing this city how baxe ſome, _ 


A e 
68. Better copies of Mr. Camden's two coins Soo be ſeen in Pl. I. tiguz, 23. - 
u had this coin I know not. Ir is not in Mezzabarba, who mentions all he had ſeen or heard of, See the article of 


antiquity. it! his. hands; others as far as 9cottand e; 

others on the authority of Leland, at Colebelter, 
Aden, with ſcarce, any. alteration / in the name, it is 
now called Mulden, Saxon Male dune and Mealdune, 1: 
the greateſt part of the name ſtill remaining. Nor js 
the name alone a reaſon; the diſtance aligned to ir 
from Mona by Pliny, and its ſituation in an old 
itinerary table, are demonſtrative proofs. I know not 
whether I may venture to derive its name Camulodutium 
from the God Camnlus. That Mars was worſhiped 
under that name, an antient inſcription in ihe Colloti © 
palace at Rome, and altays that have heen found in. 
ſeribed CAM VLO DEO SANCTO ET FORTIS, 
SIMO plainly prove, and in a coin of Cunobeline; 
whoſe royal reſidenge we hate before obſerved this 
was, I have ſeen the ſigurt with a helmet and ſpear, 
characters of Mars, and the legend GAIMV .- Nut as 
this coin is not at hand we preſent the reader wich 
others of the ſame prince which ſeem to relate to 
this place. Cunobeline was ſovereign of this euſtern 
part of the ifland in the reign of Tiberius, and 
ſeems to have had three ſons, Adminitis Togadut- 
nus, and Cataeratus s. Adminius was driver out by 
his father, and recalled by Caligula when he cate 
with that ridiculous patudu to Batavia to ſpread an 
alarm in Britain from thence! Pogedumnus wis: de- 
feated and ſlain in a piiched battle by A. Plautlus, 
who obtained the hanour of an Ovation fer this, aud 
for routing Catacratus-. This was that Plautis, 
who, at the inſtigation of- C. Beuicus a Britiſh exile 


See they 
of Brirh 
Coing, 


hy, 2, 
Wil 


Julius Cæſar made a deſcent ow Brivaiw in- the reign 
of Claudius, the emperon himlebf ſoon 'foNowine 
him with His legions” and the whole ferch of the 
empire and elephants ; (whoe-boyes-a6eidentally: dug | 
up have led many perſons into greatmiſtakes) croſſed 
the Thames, routed the Britans. on the oppoſite; bunk, 
and eaſily made himſelf. maſter of, this place; for 


cus, and received himſelf the title of. Imperator re- 
peatedly, he returned to Rome ſix months after his 
landing here. But of this I have already diſcourſed 
at large. Camulodunum being, thus reduced, Claudius 
placed in it a powerful colony of veterans, and 
in memory of” this event, ſtruck money inſcribed 
Col. CAMALODVNf, rom which we fix it to the 
twelfth year of his reign, A. D. ga, and upon ac- 
count of the yeterans of the 14th; Legion Gemina 
Martia Victrix, whom Tacitus. calls the, Conquerors 
of Britain, placed here, it, has the won Colonia 
uu, s in the, annexed inſcription. : bn 16 
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on Another coin, like Mars he ſuppoſes Heroes Effav on Ci 
e Catactacus. 


A colcen) 


Ki, | 


The Gal 
Lai, 


on Cu 


as. 
ucle of 


convenient ſtation, and for its ſize well peopl 


au. en which he calls Ab AnsAM. 
s of this might be ſome boundary of the colony 6 Ca. 
malodunum reſembling an Anſa or handle: for 1 
had read in Siculus Flaccus e, that “ fields adjoiging 
to colonies were marked out by various bounda- 
ties; ſometimes by little ſtatues of Hermes, ſome⸗ 
times by a wine jar, ſometimes by a branch of 


ol his epiſtles being addrefled to one Theon who had made 


A A ella, if it Va ee to explain it, is 2 
body of people ſettled in a certain fortified place, 
under certain privileges *, Theſe were chiefly. ve- 
terans, who were thus provided for at the ſame time 
that they defended the place againſt rebels, and in- 
ſtructed the allies in the Roman laws and cuſtoms. 
Colonies being ſmall repreſentations of Rome itſelf 
were bodies of great dignity. They had their own 
magiſtrates both ſuperior and inferior. But as 
others have treated largely of this ſubject, I need 

not dwell any lovger on it. In this firſt Roman co- 
lony in Britain was a temple to Claudius, called by 


Tacitus the altar of eternal dominion®, and men- 


tioned by Seneca in his ſatire on that prince. © 'Tis 


but a ſmall matter, ſays he, „that Claudius has 
«.z temple in Britain, and is worſhiped by the bar- 


« barians, and addreſſed as a deity.” Sodales Au- 
guſtales, an order of prieſts, were appointed to his 


ſervice, who under pretence of religion extorted the 


wealth of the natives. Ten years after the ſcene 
was changed, and this colony ruined. The veterans 


placed in this conquered territory harraſſing the 


miſerable people in a violent manner, the flame of 
war, which ſeemed to have been extinguiſhed, broke 


out with greater violence. The Britans under Bun- 


duica or Boodicia broke into this town which was 


not fortified, ſer it on fire, and in two days forced 


the temple to which the ſoldiers: had retired, The 
gth legion coming to its relief was routed, and in a 


word, no leſs than 70,000 + Romans and allies were 


ſain. This calamity had been foretold by various 


prodigies. The ſtatue of Victory i in this city turned 


backwards and fell down; cries of barbarians were 


heard in the forum, and the theatre echoed with 
. -* ſhrieks; buildings were ſeen under water in the 
Thames; the tide rolled bloody into the bay, now 
called, for what reaſon I know nor, Black water, as 
by Ptolemy Idumanus b, which ſignifies the ſame, 7du 
being black in Britiſn. The Romans, howerer, raiſed 


it out of its aſhes; and Antoninus mentions it many 
years after. Under the Saxons it is ſcarce fpoken 
of, only that Marianus ſays, Edward, ſon of Alfred, 


repaired Maldun, which had been deſtroyed by the 


Danes, and fortified/it with à caſtle. William the 


Conqueror had, as appears by his ſurvey, 186 houſes 
dere held by burgbers and 18 ruined houſes." ' At 
5 preſent its wealth and extent entitle lit to 4 place 
among the chief towns of Eſſex, and it is called by 


our lawyers: the Burrougb of Maldon.” It is 4 very 


2 only of a ſingle ſtreet near a mile in lengih. 
Six miles from Camalodunum Antoninus Bxes. a 
J once itna; zined 


palm, ſometimes by a rhomb or wheel, and ſome- 


umes, according to Vitalis and Areadius, the boun- 
*-dary marks were flaggons and jars.” 
then Anſæ or Handles for ſuch du eds eſpecially 
a5 et ne ſays Ad Anſam, not nf, air ufual with 


Why not 


T Ser tis. See Tacitus of. this colony, 
Acitus EY. ii ſo; but only 


7 2 ans ral fed an altar to eternal 7 


Ed. Ooeffl Amt. ot 


f This line i is in one of bi epiſtles to Paulus not N E IX. I. 27, 


Paces the Britiſh laſt but two from Byzantium and the Eropp 


You. II, 
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the Cyzicenian, which he ſays © are lar EIS, 
« Lucrine and ſweeter than the Briti/h,”, But neither | Ig 


ed, con · 
Catia 


” of: Florence for 0 great merit bongirel | 
an equeſtrian ſtatue and a cenotaph | in memarj of his 
gallantey and Adelicy, His character is yell. known 


an, KIll. 8 07 N 


5 the Britans conſidered th of Cl, h 
Ra poſſeſſion here, Critios would: ſubſtit ute arra and arn e ; and Then: PA 2 © em ro . Jo 


{ 
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him. Wirk bow) meuy religious ceremonies! theſe 
boundaries were placed we learn from the ſume au- 
thor % * In. ſetting theſe boundaries they put the 
* ſtones upon the ground near the ſpot where they 
& were to be fixed in holes dug for that purpoſe, 
. anointing and crowning; them with, garlands and 
« yeils. In the holes where they were to be placed, 
« they offered a ſacrifice, and killing a ſpotleſs victim 


« and ſetting lighted torches 1n the holes, they let 


et the blood run in, and threw. into them incenſe and 
© corn; alſo honey and wine, and whatever elſe was 
te the uſual offering on theſe occaſions; and after the 
« fire had conſumed all theſe things, they put down 
t the ſtone on the burning reliques, and to make it 
© faſter they trod in pieces of ſtone round it.“ 


Wherever this Ad An/iim was, I am for adhering to 


the primary' uſe of the word, that it was ſome bound- 
aty mark, or ſtation, or inn upon the road with ſome 


ſuch fign ; and that on account of the diſtance from 


Coggeſhall. Nor were thoſe. places any more than 
boundary marks or inns, which we find the Romans 
expreſſing in the ſame way, Ad Columnam, Ad Fines, 
Ad tres Tabernas, Ad Rotam, Ad 7 fratret, Ad Aquilant 
minorem, Ad Herculem, dec. und to enter into a more 
minute diſcuſſion would be fruitleſs. 

The ſhore retiring here receiyes the ſea in a ſpa- 


cious and delightful bay, abounding wich thoſe ex- 


cellent oyſters which we call Wallfleet., And for the 
honour of our ſhores we will ſuppoſe them to be thoſe, 


which, according to Pliay*, f upplicd the Roman kitchens. 
Mucian gives the Britiſh oyſlers the third rank after 


thay, the 


then nor afterwards. when Sergius Orata extolled 


the Lucrine, « were. the Britiſh ſhores,” to uſe his 


own words, . « ſobject to the Romans; ſo that he 
ſeems to have given the, preference to the. Britiſh 
oyſters. 1 take theſe t, be what Auſonius 32 


wonderful in that line to Paulinus f, 


Mira Caledonius nonnanquam detegit eſtus. Hg 
But of theſe oyſters and their beds here let rhoſe 


treat whoſe practiſe in the\art of good eating quali- 


fies them to hit the taſte of the ſeveral Kitchens. 


Into this bay, among other fivers, runs the Coln, 
bie riſing from ſeveral ſources in the north part 


of be county, paſſes by, Hedningham or Hengbam, 


commonly called Heninghamy onde an elegant caſtle, ba 
and the antignt ſeat of the earls of Oxford, On the 
opp olite ban K is Sible Henin ham, the bixtb- place, 
at a ited, of John Hook kwood, whoſe | name 
ing mil el Ah 10 25 7 held in ſuch 

eſtee by that nation for his va chat Pier pate 
with 


in Traly, and P. Jovius celebrates bim in his Elogia. 
T ſhall content myſelf with r this 1 5 
of eroldus: * e e 
Hue — . * 6 ecu audits gents, 
 Tralice, Talico prafidiumque ſol m. 
e quondam Ehrentio fic alain 18111 64 
la let gra Horde e, 111 Sog! 
Glory of Britain and of Ita, 
Who grateful her —_— zeal repuyss aba 


3 fi ik | 


: N H X. My 
in which he enumerates all the various ſorts of oyſters, and 


ntis. Auſonius ſeems to have been particulatly-fond of yo another 
im a * of zo very large ones. 
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Earl: Colu. 


Cor omi. 


,  Clibifoers 


1105. 


 Hiltna, the 
mother of 


Cunſtantine. 


TRL N. O 


The tomb at Florence guards his memory, et 


While Jovio's lines reſound her Hawkwood's praiſe. 


Hence the Coln runs through Hauſted, which was 
the ſeat of the Bourcbier family, of which Robert 
Boutchier was chancellor of England t. Edward III. 
and from him deſcended a moſt reſpectable line of 
earls and barons. Thence paſſing by Earls Coln, fo 
called from being the burying place of the earls of 
Oxford, where Aubrey de Vere founded a priory, 
and took the habit, it comes to CoLon14,” mentioned 
by Antoninus as diſtin from Col. Camalodunum. Whe⸗ 
ther the name is to be derived from the Colony ſettled 
here or from the river Coin let better judgements de- 
termine. I ſhould rather derive it from the river, 
ſince ſo many towns on it have the name of Colne, as 
Earls Colne, Wakes Colne, Colne Engain, Whites 
Colne, denominated from their ſeveral Lords. This 


town the Britans called Caer Colin, the Saxons Cole- 


cearren, we Colche/ter. It is a handſome, populous, 
pleaſant place, ſpreading up the fide of an hill from 
weſt to eaſt, ſurrounded with walls, adorned with 
16 churches, beſides that large abbey which Eudo 
Dafifer or Sewer to Henry I. dedicated to St. John, 
now made a private houſe. * In the middle of the city 
1s a caſtle decaying with age, which hiftorians & ſay 
was built by Edward fon of Alfred, when he repaired 


_ Colcheſter after the rarage of war. The flouriſhing 


Nate of this city under the Romans appears from 1 
quantity of their coins every day diſcovered there. 


have ſeen none earlier than Gallienus; the reſt Bay 


thoſe of the Tetrici, Viftorini, Poſtumus, Caraufius, 


Conſtantine, and ſucceeding emperors. The inha- 


birants claim for their townſwoman Helena the mo- 


chert of Conſtantine the Great, daughter of king Coël, 


and in memory of the croſs diſcovered by her bear 
for theit arms a "croſs raguleè between four crowns. 

hence our countryman Necham ſings PN of her 
and this town in verſes none of the beſt: 


Effulſit ſydus, vite, Colcefria lumen, 


cd Septem climatibus lux radioſa dedit. 


Se. Oh, or 


| Chick. 


Nye 


Sidus erat Conſtantinus, decus imper tale, . 
© Serviit hui flexo poplite Roma potens, 


A Stat of life in Colcheſter appear d, 43 onal 


Wphoſe radiant light ſev' ee eke eber Nx, 
a 9 Matrious Conſtantine, the world's great lord, 


| Whom mighty Rome with ſervile dread Ader. 


* was certainly K woman of the pureſt morals 


-utſhilken conftaricy in propagating the Chriſtian 
Faith, whence in antient inſcriptions ſhe y was. Lyled 
IIA ET VENERABILIS AVGYSTA. , 05 


58 lte town of St. Olich, | whoſe e antient name of 
"Chick & was funk by that royal virgin Ofith, who, 
"havin deboted herſelf to Gal, was there, murdered 

heb WY and ndai80 b our anceitors, 
Made biſhop of London, erected a religious houſe 
to. her memory about 1120, filling it with cegular 


canens It is now the chief ſeat of the right ho- 


nourable the lords\Dariy'of ird, who wete raiſed 
to that dighity by Edward VI. 


Hence the ſfiore runs out a great way to the Neth. 


called by the Saxons Eabulpher-nepre. What was 


found here take in the words and on the ercdit of 
Ralph of Coggeſhalle, who wrote about 350 years 


25 In the time of king Richard on the ſea 
| 0 


re in a | village called n were found two 


FA ; N 17 E 8. 


« teeth of a 0 ſo large that they would nabe: 200 


© teeth of the preſent ſpecies of men. We have ſeen clay 


G and bandled them with aſtoniſhmentat Coggeſhale.” | 
Something gigantic was dug up near this place in the 


beginning of query” Elizabeth's reign by the noble 


Richard Candiſh. I do not deny that there were men 
of amazing ſiz: and ſtrength ; whom God, as St. 


Auſtin obſerves, created to ſhe that beauty and ex- 


traordinary ſtature are not to be conſidered as bleſſings; 


being beſtowed.indifferemly on the good and wicked, 


One may, however, ſuſpe& what Suetonius i ſays that 
the monſtrous limbs of huge animals found in other 
countries as well as in this were er See and 
called Giants" bones. 


From this point the ſhore winds up a little to the 


mouth of the river Stour famous for a ſea fight be- 
tween the Engliſh and Danes, A. D. 884, where now 
ſtands Harwich, a very ſafe port, whence the name: 
hanepic in Saxon ſignifying the ſtation or port of the 
army. This river-divides Eſſex and Suffolk, and on 
this ſide waſhes nothing but rich fields. But not far 
from its ſource is. Bum/ted, the barony of the Helion 
family; and on the edge of the county next to Cam- 
bridgeſhire is Barklow, remarkable for four artificial 
hills, ſuch as were antiently thrown up for ſoldiers 


ſlain in battle, whoſe remains, as ſome think, could 


not be found. But upon digging down a 5th and 


6th ſome time fince, I am informed they found three 


ſtone coffins with broken human bones in them. The 


country people ſay they were caſt up a battle with 


the Danes: for the dwarf elder which grows plen- 
tifully hereabouts with blood - coloured berries goes by 


the name of Danes blood, in r 0 the n 


of that nation ſlain here. 
Walden, called from the Saffron Sofrin Walden, i is 4 


market town a little lower, ſurrounded with fields ena- 
melled with the beautiful crocus, famous formerly for 
the caſtle of the Magnavilles now almoſt gone, and the 


adjacent priory, where its founders the -Magnavilles * 


were buried. Geoffrey Megnaville firſt gave life to this 


place. The empreſs Matilda gave him Newport, a con- 
ſiderabie town in the neighbourhood; for as much 
« * money (ſays the grant) as he uſed to pay at the 


| « time of my father king Henry's death, and to re- 


« move. the market of Newport to his caſtle of 


« Walden, with all the cuſtoms which formerly be- 
« longed to the ſaid market, for toll; paſſage; and other 
+ C cuſtoms, and that the roads from Newport by the 
an « waterſide be turned according to cuſtom to Walden 
10 over che land forfeited to mel; the market at Walden 


« to be held on Sunday and Thurſday, and a fair to be 


0. there held likewiſe to begin on the eve of Pentecoſt 


40 and laſt the whole Whitſon week.“ From this market 


Giant 


Harzig, 


B unfird 
He . N. 


Bariiny, 


4 Wall 


e place is now. called-Cheping Walden. In the regiſter 


ty alden abbey * he conſtitutes Walden the head 
2 of bis honor and earldom, and. the ſeat of himſelf 
58 and his poſterity. The ſpot where the monaſtery 


« was built was well ſupplied] with water, of which 
there was a ſpring that never dried. The beams of 
« the riling ſun are late before they reach it, but it 


| « enjoys the benefit of its ſetting. the longer, being 


«c ſyrropnded with hills. on every fide.“ The place is 
no called Audley Inn from Thomas Audliy lord chan- 
cellor, who. converted the monaſtery into a ſeat for 
"himſelf. He was created baron Audley of Walden 


by Henry VIII. and left one daughter and heireſs, 


Margaret, ſecond wife of Thomas Howard duke of 


Arty! 


Batch 


ol Va 


1 Norfolk, by whom Ho had Thomas, William, Eli- 
«4 2 1 1278 3 
Aide de ant e e e ee! called Mandeville, ; 
1 Norlem pu. obo eli. eee 
Aug. e. 72. 06 % b % 0 


zabeth, 


2 
Wirchet, 


$ Mont. 


| Their 


Walla, 


| Nag 


Walden: 


track of the walis. 
that this is the Villa Fauſtini, which Antoninus 


a ſlow fire. 


uuoill yield 80 or 100 pounds of moiſt faffron, which 
in drying ſhrinks to 20 pounds. And which is more 


zäberh, and Margaret. Thords" Veiga for his 
naval knowledge, was called up to parliament by 
queen Elizabeth 1587 by the title 6f brd Howard of 
and king James lately created him earl of 
Suffolk and lord chamberlain. At Cheſterford near 
his ſeat was a much older little tity by Zaldune'* on 
the edge of the cdutity, now called by the country 

people from the antient burgh, Burrow bank. There 
remain only traces of an extin@ city and the plain 
I ſhall not take upon me to affirm 


places hereabouts, and though 


Ingrata 2 ſpatia detinet' campi, 
Et rure vero, barbaroque letatur. 


Not among groves by art confin'd, 
But each ſpontaneous in his kind. 


1 dare not even think it was that villa of Fauſtinus 


ſo prettily deſcribed by Martial in theſe and other 
| lines of his epigrams!. 


ſerved, are decked with ſaffron ſown annually. For died without iſſue. King John for a great ſum of money 


The fields, as I before ob- 


in July every third year when the bulbous roots are 


raken up, and 20 days after put into the ground 


again, about the end of September they put out 
their blue flower, in the middle of which are three 
chives which are gathered early before ſun-riſe, and 
after they are taken from the flower, are dried beforc 
The produce is ſo great that an acre 


extraordinary, the ſoil after bearing ſaffron three 


in Northumberland. 


years together will without dunging produce barley 


5 for eighteen more, and then be as fit * ſaffron as 
defore. 

More to the ſouth is Clavering, which Henry II. gave 
with the title of baron to Robert Fitz Roger, from whom 


the family of Euers are deſcended. His poſterity 


| having for a long time borne the paternal Chriſtian 
name according to the antient cuſtom, as John Fitz 
| Robert, Robert Fitz Jobn, by order of Edward I. 


aſſumed the name of Clavering. But of them more 


Mint ſichet, which 1 cannot paſs by unnoticed, being 
the antient ſeat or barony of the family of Moni ſichet 


5 * 
. 20 -_— a 
| 3 RY 8 ' 


Here alſo appears Stanſted 


* 5 
. EB 1 


adv honoly by interwarriäge wich che daughter and 
heireſs of Henry Pole, lord Montacute, ſon and heir of 
Magaret counteſs of Saliſbury of the blood royal. 
After the coming of the Normans the empreſs Ma- 
tilda, Lady of England, as ſhe ſtyled herſelf,' created 
Geofrey Magnaville; or Mandeville (ſon of William 
by Margaret heireſs of Eudo Dapiter) firſt earl of 
Eſſex, to attach this potent and brave man to her 
intereſt. He loſt his turbulent life in the field in 
the confuſions under Stephen. An old writer of the 
Regiſter of Walden abbey ſays that “ his many 


c crimes ® drew upon him the ſentence of excommu- | 


© nication, under which he received a mortal wound 
«© in the head before Burwell caſtle; As he lay at 
the point of death, ſome templars happened tb 
% come in, who put on him their habit marked with 
« acroſs, and after his death carried away his body, 
and hung it in a leaden pipe or trough oh a tree in 
dc their orchard at the Old Temple at London e His 


two ſons Geofrey? and William à, who ſucceeded him, 


raiſed to this honour Geofrey Fitz Petre, or Fits Piers, 


of Ludgerſhall, chief Juſtice of England, a prudent 
diſcreet manr. He had married Beatrix; eldeſt daugh- 
ter of William Say, ſon of a ſiſter of Geofrey . 


naville firſt earl of Eſſex, & a man (according to an 


e àntient author) of great wealth and property; 


« who applied himſelf to the biſhop of Ely, chief 
e juſtice of the King's bench, with a great ſum of 


© right of his wife, daughter of William, elder bro- 


ther of Geofrey de Say ; ; the biſhop having given 

him full ſeifin of it demanded the money, which he 
&© recovered in a ſhort time to the full amount on 
« articles to pay the whole ſum into the king's trea- 
« ſury. Being thus admitted, and thus confirmed by 


© money to ſupport his claim to that earldom, in : 


« the king's letters, he held; poſſeſſed, and received 


« the homage of the knights of this barony.” 
Geofrey Fitz Piers' two ſons Geofrey and William 
aſſumed the name of Magnaville, and held this 
honour. The former was killed in a tournament in 
the prime of life*; the latter ſided with Lewis of 
France againſt king John, and died without iſſue v. 


This 


of 
' 
\ 


; Neither of them leaving iſſue, Humphry de Bob i 
f | Their who bear three Chevrons, Or. in a field Gules, and ear! of Hereford and Sade of e Lr eh. | 
= are accounted of high nobility. There were only the earldom. So writes the Walden annaliſt * ; i 
p ye deſcents of them, and then the eſtate came to « A. D. 1228 6 Id. Janu, died William de Man- | 
8 three liſters, Margaret wife of Hugh Bolebec, 44 deville earl of Eſſex, &c. the ſame year Humphry I 
n Aveline wife of William de Fortibus earl of Al- « qe Bohun, earl of Hereford and Conſtable o [| 
n bemarle, and Philippa wife of Hugh Playa. The de- « England, married Matilda daughter of Geofrey [| 
0 ſäeendants of this laſt remained within the memory of 4 car} of Eſſex, and ſo ſucceeded. From records, [| 
ſt. the laſt generation, and ended in a daughter married however, it appears that Henry de Bohun, father? | 
et do fir John Horward, knight, from whoſe daughter of this Humphry, married that heireſs. But the 1 
er | by George Vere n ſprung the barons Latimer and miſtake was eaſy : ſurnames in the writings of that [ 
d : Wingfield. . | age being only expreſſed by initials; ſo that H. ſtood L 
If A little lower is Haſlingbury, the ſeat of the barons for Henry or Humphrey, G. for Gilbert or Geofrey, 
ry Morley, of whom more in Norfolk. Contiguous to g e. His iſſue male were earls of Hereford and | 
ch this is an antient fortification called Walbery, and p gz, for many years; whom, as they aſſumed both —— | 
of ar to the caſt Barrington hall, where lives the il- titles, we have ſpoken of in Herefordſhire. Eleanor, 

it — family of Barrington, which, in the reign of eldeſt daughter of the laſt Bohun, married Thomas of 

ng — received an acceſſion from the eſtates of the Woodflock, duke of Glouteſter, to whom ſhe trans- 

is | _ barons Montfichet, 1 in the memory of our h ferred the — and had by him a daughter Anne, firſt. | 
—— * In Cambridgeſhire, | 
or | and expreſily ſaid by him whe at Baie; Baiana n villa Fauſtini. Epig. L. III. 58. 

en Br w. i. e. George Vere, fon of John Vere earl of Oxford, and Elizabeth daughter of Sir John Howard, had two 3 * to ſir John 

ſs, 5 . 1 — . extorting all the wealth be 2 et intelli of both from individual and reli 

of i laſt exploit was ſurprizing and plundering Randy m— Dugd. Ba 203. wo 5 5 ** W 


See bis figure in the Temple church. He died 1 16 Pa or at Walden. Dugd. I. 204. 


* He died 1190, buried at Walden. Ib. 206. r died t. John, buried at Shouluham abbey, Norfolk, 
' Hiſtory of alden abbey, Mon. Ang. I. 446. * 1216, buried in Trinity priory Lond. Dugd. Ib. Fl 
He Cied 1229, buried at Shouldham. Ib. ® Ubi ſup. 446. 
WS vos calls him Henry. Bar, I. 180, but Walden r reg. ub. ſup. 446. Humpbry, 
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705. 


married - 
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married to Edmund earl of Stafford, . anceſtor: of the 


dukes of Buckingham, and ſecondly. to William 
Bourchier, to whom Henry V. gave the earldom. of 
Eu in Normandy . He had by her Henry Bourchier, 
whom Edward IV. created earl of Efſex*, He was 


ſucceeded by his grandſon Henry, Who: was killed by a 


fall from his horſe in his old age*, aud left an only 
daughter Anne*. Without regard to her, Henry VIII. 
to confer the greater honour on Thomas Cromtuell, 
who had done him ſuch; fingular ſervice in ſub- 
verting the papal power, created him earl of Effex *, 
great chamberlain of England, and knight of the 
garter, having before for his abilities made him 
Maſter of the Rolls, Secretary of State, baron 
Cromwell of Okeham, his vicar general in ſpirituals, 
and keeper of the privy ſeal: and all this within 


'2 He died 23 Edward 


block. The co king Aa the title of earl of 
Eſſex on William Parr, to whom he had married 
Anne the heireſs of Henry Bourchier. Laſtly on the 
death of Parr without iſſue, Maler Devereux, 
viſcount - Hereford, whoſe great grandmother was 
Cecily Bourchier ſiſter of the laſt- mentioned Henry 
Bourchier, by. favour of queen Elizabeth*® obtained 
this honor, and left it to his ſon Robert, who being 
endowed with great natural accompliſhments pro- 
ceeded by the royal favour ſo rapidly in his carrier of 
honour that the nation hoped to ſee him equal if not 
ſurpaſs his anceſtors. But alas! his popularity car- 
rying him beyond his proſpects, proved his overthrow, 
like many others who prefer premature ruin to cer- 
tainty delayed. His infant ſon Robert was com- 
pleatly reſtored. to his honours of James I. 1 in par- 


five years. But within five months after bis adyance- liament. 

ment to this. earldom he ended this, pageantry of life, In this county are 415 pariſhes, ab 
90 like many other aſſociates in eee, at the S158 ni e 

; *s He died 8 . buried at We near Glocefter, . n. 1 29. 142 # 


1 IV. and was buried at Bilegh with his lady Iſabel. Ib. 130. though Sandford, p. 389. buries tem both at Eafton, 
d at his manor of the Baſe, c. Herts. 22 Henry VIII. buried at Eaſton, Dugd. Ib. 
© married to fir William Parr, lord Parr of Kendall, afterwards earl of Eſſex, and Marquis of Northampton, Their children were 


'baſtardized 1 ry VIII. and the marriage was diſannulled by parliament 5 Edward VI. Ib, Yer he was created carl of Eſſex 35 Wr 


VI. who 
131 Henry VIII. Dugd. II. 372. 
8 r . n 1 Dugd. u. 427 
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married his ſiſter. He died 1571, buried at Warwick. 


Ib. 381, 382. 


He was beheaded 1699s 
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i: Do Dot een Oa-oNs 


Hertfordſhire, formed the kingdom of the 
Faſt Saxons. ' Its c:rcumference is about 225 miles. 
Its greateſt length from eaſt to weſt 61 miles, and 
its greateſt breadth from north to ſouth 30 miles. 
The ſurface is in general level but diverfified with 


hills and fruitful vales. The ſcil may be divided into 
clay, chalk, and marſh land “. 


It is divided into 20 hundreds, and contains 24 


market towns, 208, 800 W and 41 5 


pariſhes. 
The principal 1 in this county at the 
making of Domeſday Book, were, beſides the king, 


the church of Canterbury, the biſhops of London, 
Ducham, Hereford, and Bayeux, canons of St. Paul 
and St. Martin, London, abbies of Weſtminſter, Berk- 
ing, Waltham, Ely, St. Edmund's Bury, Battle, St. 


Waleric, Trinity, and St. Stephen at Caen, and St. 
Ouen; earls Euſtzce and Alan; William Warren, Ri- 
chard ſon of earl Gilbert, Suene of Eſſex, Eudo Dapi- 


fer, Roger de Otburville, Hugh de Montfort, Hamo 
Dapiter, Henry de Ferrars, Geofrey de Magnaville, 


the earl of Ou, Robert Greno, Ralph Baignard, 


Ralph Peverel, Aubrey de Vere, Peter de Valoignes, 


Ranulf brother of Ilger, Tihell Brito, Roger de Ramis, 


John Fitz Waleran, Robert Fitz Corbution, Roger 
| Bigot, Robert Malet, William de Scohies, Koger Pic- 


tarienſis, Hugh de Gurnai, William Peverell, Ralph 
de Limeſey, Robert and Ralph de Todeney, Wal- 
ter de Doai, Counteſs of Albemarle, Counteſs Judith, 
Hugh de St. Quintin, Roger Mareſhal, &c. 

The foreſt of Eſſex comprehended almoſt the 
whole county. A record 12 Henry III. marks its 
bounds from Stratford bridge to Catrawad bridge in 
length, and from the. Thames to Stane ſtreet in 


| breadth. The office of Foreſter was in the family of 


Aucher of Copt hall ſo late as Edward I. and the 
ſtewardſhip of the whole foreſt in that of the Veres 


earls of Oxford to Henry VII. with a little interrup- 
tion under Edward IV. At preſent only the half 


hundred of Waltham, with ſome parts of Becontree 
and Ongar hundreds, are within the foreſt b. It 


ſeems formerly to have reached from the Thames to 


Ilatfield Broad Oak, and from the Lea to Brentwood 


and Ongar. Hainault foreſt, whatever is the ety- 
wology of that name, was part of it. 


The town of Waltham is conſiderable at preſem 


only for its market, and the manufactury of gun- 
powder carried on near it. Its church reduced to 
the nave which its ſtyle beſpeaks to be of the time 


of its foundation, is the only remain of the antient 
magnificence of this mitred abbey, valued at C. 900. 
per annum. The tomb of the founder was ſuppoſed 


do be diſcovered in the garden of the abbey houſe 


about © the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, but it 
was more probably that of ſome abbot. All that 


Morant. 


Wee 


TEE county of ESSEX; with Middleſex and 


0 


how remains of the abbey houſe is part of a cloiſtet ot 
crypt and the gate and poltern, on which are the 
arms of England in the time of Henry III. who vi- 
ſited this bouſe. The manſion built on the ſite of the 
abbey by fir Edward Denny at the end of queen Eli« 
zabeth's reign, and modernized by Charles Wake 
Jones, eſqz was entirely pulled down in 1770. In 


the gardens is a large tulip tree by its fize probably 
the firſt introduced in this kingdom. LI have a 
braſs coin of Licinius found at Waltham abbey, | 


1779» 


IMP; E. VAL; LICIN. LICINIVS p. p. AVG: 
10VI CONSERVATORI AVG. SMET. 8B. 
Jupiter with a lance and victory on a globe an eagle 
With a label over his head. | 
Cops hall appears to have been held of the abbots 


of Waltham, who made it their reſidence about the 


reign of Edward III. and the laſt of them ſurrender- 


ing it to the crown, queen Elizabeth gave it to fir 
Thomas Heneage. The magnificent old houſe fitted 
up by him was taken down 1753 by the late propri- 
etor John Conyers, eſq; who erected another ſome- 
what eaſt of it. Juſt without the park on the ſouth- 
eaſt ſide of the London road is an oval camp called 

Ambreſbury banks, and probably Britith, See a plah 


of it in Pl. I. fig. 4 


« It was formerly in the very heart of the foreſt, and 


« This intrenchment is now 
* entirely over-grown with old oaks and hornbeams. 


Copt ball. 


Ambreſbury 
banks. vi 


6e no road near it, till the preſent turnpike road from 


London to Epping was made almoſt within the 
© memory of man, which now runs within a hun- 


e dred yards of it, but the intrenchment cannot be 


& perceived from thence by reaſon of the wood that 


ce covers it. It is of an irregular figure, rather longeſt 


« from eaſt to weſt, and on a gentle declivity to the 


ce ſouth-eaſt. It contains near 12 acres; and is ſur- 


© rounded by a ditch, and high bank much worn 


* down by time, though Pete there are angles they 


« are ſtill very bold and high. There are no re- 


« oular openings like gateways or entrances, only two 
e places where the bank has been cut through, and 


* the ditch filled up very lately in order to make a 


« ſtrait road from Debden green to Epping market. 


The boundary between the pariſhes of Waltham 


© and Epping runs exactly through the middle of this 
** intrenchmear, whether carried ſo caſually by the 
ce firſt ſetters out of thoſe boundaries, or on purpoſe, 
ns it was then a remarkable ſpor of ground, leave 
to better judgements to conjecture. As I can find 
& ng reaſon to attribute this intrenchment either to 


ce the Romans, Saxons, or Danes, I cannot help con- 
« cluditig it to have been a Britiſh Oppidum, and per- 
© haps it had ſome relation to other remains of that 


e people which are diſeoverable in our foreſt: It is 


& diſtant from Fifield where the Celts and forge were 
ce lately diſcovered abdut ten miles, and about eight 


Morant, p. 4. 


« from 


_— 
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t& from Naveſtoke commou where we viſned the this place, at leaſt to his knowledg :. He 88 
« Templum Alatum“.“ viſited it, and found not only many of the aforeſaid 
Leyton. Leyton pariſh being called Leyton fone authorizes * teſſeræ, but ſeveral pieces of large Roman brick, ſome 
Mr. Camden's ſuppoſition, but more eſpecially the hollowed, probably for gutters. This pavement 
Roman urns and other antiquities found hereabouts, was ſituated on a gentle gravelly aſcent towards the 
and the pavements, urns, bones, coins, walls and north, and at a ſmall diſtance from the ſouth end of 
gates at Wanſted, 1715, by the fide of the old road it Mr. Lethieullier remembered a well of exceeding 
from Eſſex through Oldford to London, now fine water, now abſorbed in a great pond. From 
called Blind Lane. At leaſt here might have been this well the ground riſes likewiſe toward the ſouth 
ſome family burying place 4. till it comes to a plain, which extends a conſiderable 
In 1118 Mr. Ganſell having occaſion to alle way, and is now his warren, but by tradition was 
his gardens, digging up about two acres of land found once covered with wood. On the brink of this very 
under the whole very large and ſtrong foundations in plain, and about 300 yards due ſouth from the ſaid 
one place all ſtone with conſiderable arches, an arched well and pavement, there were in his memory, the 
door way with ſteps down to it, but quite filled ap ruins of foundations to be ſeen, though now deſtroyed 
with gravel; in many of the foundations were a great by planting trees round the park pales, the monads 
quantity of Roman tile and bricks mixed with more about them having been ſince levelled has rated the 
modern materials, and ſeveral rough and broken ground very much. 
pieces of hard ſtone, one part whereof poliſhed proved The place where this antiquity was deo veel is a 
KK: to be Egyptian granite: two large deep wells covered part of earl Tylney's park, which lies on the ſouth | 
over with ſtone: and in digging a pond, after they had fide of his gardens, and is bounded to the ſouth by 
ſunk through a bed of clay about ten feet, they found Mr. Lethieullier's eſtate at Alderſbrook, a part of 
a great quantity of oak timber, eight and ten inches which it was, till king Henry VIII. encloſed it within 
ſquare, mortized together like a floor, grown very his new made park, as the words in his grant ex» 
hard and black, but uncertain how far it reached. preſs. | 
Several Roman coins filver and braſs conſular and im- As it both is, and probably ever was a retired 
perial to Julian were ſcattered about; the faireſt re- corner, no veſtigia of camps, roads, or other Roman 
mained in Mr. Ganſell's poſſeſſion z alſo ſome ſilver antiquities near it, this pavement can hardly be pre- 
coins with Saxon characters, which not being under- ſumed to have been the floor of a prætorium, or 
ſtood were Joſt, This land joins to the churchyard; Roman general's tent, as many of them doubtleſs 
where ſome time before was found a large urn of were. Will it bear the face of a tolerable conjedture 
coarſe red earth, long in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Strype therefore, that the aforeſaid ruins were the foun- 
the miniſter, but ſince loſt. It is probable this gar- dation of a Roman villa, the retirement perhaps of 
den was made on the extent of the town to the ſouth- ſome inhabitant of Londinum, which is ſcarce ſix | 
_ eaſt: for no ſuch remains appeared in digging the miles diſtant ; or of Durolitum, which is hardly three, 
foundation of the houſe and walls round near two if Low Leighton be allowed to have been that ſtation? 
acres. The church-yard is exactly on the ſouth The ſoil thereabouts is dry and inviting, the open- 
fide; how far the foundations reach is unknown ing to the ſouth, and directly oppoſite to Shooter's 
to the weit and north, it being all ploughed hill in Kent, very agreeable and pleaſing. The 
fields. | aforementioned ſpring or well might perhaps induce 
A Roman parement was "EI 3 17 35. The the owner to make a walk or garden down to it, and 
occaſion of this diſcovery was the digging holes for the pavement be of the banquetting houſe or room 
an avenue of trees from the gardens. Mr. Adam for entertainments, which terminated his view f. 
Holt the gardener perceiving ſeveral of the teſſeræ Here was born about 1580 fir Thomas Roe, firſt 


thrown up, ſoon conjectured what he was upon, and Engliſh embaſſador to Eaſtern Princes, who died 
| earneſtly endeavoured, though in vain, to obtain 1644, 

leave to lay it quite open: however he examined it ſo Goring houſe, or the Foreſt houſe, belonged t to 
far, as to find that its extent from north to ſouth was the abbey of Waltham. Ruch bolt houſe built by fir 
about 20 feet, and from eaſt to welt about 16 ; that Henry Hickess, was in Elizabeth's time a houſe of 

it was compoſed of ſmall ſquare brick teſſeræ of dif- Robert earl of Leiceſter, To this pariſh adjoins 
ferent ſizes and colours, as black, white, red, &c. Manſled, where is an elegant houſe built by fir Richard, uli 
that there went round it a border about a foot broad, ſon to that eminent merchant fir 70% ah Child, and 
compoſed of red dice, about three quarters of an created viſcount Caftlemaine, 1718, and carl of 
- inch ſquare, within which were ſeveral ornaments, Tylney, 1731-2. His deſcendants aſſumed the name 
and in the middle, the figure of a man riding upon of Tylney in right of their mother, and his ſecond ſon 
_ ſome beaſt, and holding ſomething in his hand; but John at preſent enjoys this eſtate and honour. 
as he opened it only in a hurry, and in different Stratford abbey, called alſo Ilum from its being in Stratſob 
places, he was able to give no better account JYeft Ham pariſh, was not founded till about 1134 by 


of it. William Montfichet. The gate and the weſt front 
There was then found a der coin, but of what of a chapel are all the remains. It was valued at 


emperor was not known, and one of the ſmall C. 511. 16s. 3d.) 
, | braſs of Valens Du. vaLens P. F. AVG, Rev. SE- By a late improvement in the channel of ihe tiver Lea La 
on CVRITAS REIPYB Exerg. LVG. P. came into its courſe has been ſhorrened ſeveral miles particularly 
Mr, Lethieullier's poſſeſſion, which were all the at its mouth, and by the many new locks erected on it, 
coins or other antiquities. that were ever found at its navigation was propoſed to be rendered more 


ng- 


* MS. ler from Mr. Lethieubier, pen. Ed. 


_ © Gibfoh's additions. Morunt I. 32. 28, Mr. Lethieullier's letter in che Archaevlogia, I. p. 73. 


© Actount of ſome Roman antiquities and coins found at Low Leyton, ſent to Smart Lauter eſq. „ 
a Letter hom Mr. Lythieullicr to Mr. Roger Gale, Ant, Soc. Min. £ Morant, * Tanner, 126. 


Certain 


ain 


Lat. 


| who ſuppreſſed Ket's rebellion. 


ing. 


The grocers 
ö arms. 


. 


certain and expeditious: but the tolls have not an- 
ſwered the expence of the improvement. 

Near the road leading from Ilford to Berking on 
the north weſt ſide of the brook that croſſes it are 


remains of an antient entrenchment, whence the latter 
town undoubtedly had its name, Berg- ing, d. d. the 


Wee in the meadows, The north fide of it 


js pretty intire; the fide parallel with the road has 


been ploughed down. The gateway to the nunnery 
is {till remaining,. and here were dug up two ſtones 
with inſcriptions commemorating Thomas Beaufort 
duke of Exeter, earl of Dorſet, &c. third ſon of 
John of Gaunt, and his only ſon Henry, or, as Mr. 


Vertue ſuppoſed, his brother Henry Beaufort biſhop 
of Wincheſter, their ſiſter being abbeſs here, It was 


valued at . 8627, 


John Thurloe, ſecretary of ſtate to Oliver Crom- 


well, was ſon of the rector of Abbots , 
born 1616, died 1678. 


On the ſteeple at Theydon Gernon church, ſo called 
from Robert de Gernon, Who held it at the Con- 
queſt, is this inſcription : 


A chevron between 
nine billets, 


[a razure}]. Syr Jhon 
Croſbi knyght, alderma 
and grocer of London and 
dame Anne and Annes his wyffs, of 
whos godys was gevyn toward 
the erectyng of thys ſtepell Mc 
ano dni chr & 


Sir r Jobn Crosby was buried in St. Helen's church 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, where is a fair alabaſter monu- 
ment for him and one of his wives. The hall of 
his houſe remains as a meeting houſe at LI 


_ ſquare, 


Cooperſale in this pariſh has been the ſeat of the 
Archers ever ſince the reign of Henry V. Their monu- 
ments are in the church. | | 


At Chigwell are two freeſchools, one called the 
_ Engliſh, the other the grammar ſchool, founded 1629 
by archbiſhop Harſnet of York, once vicar here, and 


buried here 1631, 


In Lamborne church is a monument for Thomas 
Winniffe biſhop of Lincoln 1654, and at his feet was 


laid May 1580 a friend, to whoſe pencil and taſte 


theſe ſheets would have been much indebted had he 
not been cut off in the early enjoyment of all his 
wiſhes. Biſhop's Moat in this pariſh was the reſi- 
dence of Spencer, the warjike biſhop of Norwich, 
The moat is about 
200 yards ſquare, and at one end is a ſquare hollow 


paved. Sir John Forteſcue Aland, one of the judges 


of the King's Bench, built a houſe at Knowle, ſince 
pulled down. 


The caſtle at Ongar * to have been wa out 
of ſome more antient and extenſive work. If there 


| was not a Roman ſtation here, as a coffin of hewn ſtone 


with a ridged lid, others compoſed of tiles, like thoſe 
at Bootham bar!, and at Tork m, with fragments of urns, 
and many ſkeletons found 1767 in a field called Stock- 


ling between Ongar and Fyfield, would lead one to 


ſvſpe&; it is probable here were large Saxon works 
prior to the Norman ones altered by them ; keeps 
Wu of Norman introduction. 


Tanner, 118. k 1420. 


See a plan of the caſtle and works ſurrounding the town pl. I. fig. 
? Moran, 1 


r Borl, Cornw. 272. firſt Ed. Lcthieullier's letter, ubi "ee. 


Large works may 


T Thoreſby's Leeds, p. $63, 563. 
5 | 
53+ Se a print of this church by Vertue for the Society of Antiquaries, 1748. 


R 


be traced round the town and many Roman bricks are 


worked into the church u. 


51 


The church of Greenſted, a mile from Ongar, is a Greenfted. 


very uncommon antient building; the walls formed of 
' trunks of oak ſplit in two and let into a fill and 


plate; they are perfectly ſmooth, and the inſide flat. 
On the ſouth fide are 16 and 2 door poſts; on the 
north 21 and 2 vacancies filled up with plaiſter: the 
weſt end is built againſt by a boarded tower, and the 
eaſt by a chancel of brick, and on the ſouth ſide is a 


wooden porch, and both ſides ſtrengthened by brick 
buttreſſes; the roof is of later date and tiled. The. 
_ dimenſions of the wooden church are 29 feet nine by 
14, and five feet high. The tradition of the place is 
that a dead king reſted in it. In a MS. life of St. 
Edmund we are told that the corpſe of that Saint in 
a Daniſh invaſion, A. D. 1010 in the 3zoth year of the 


reign of king Ethelred, was removed from St. Ed- 


mund's Bury to London, and bronght back again three 
It follows Quidam 
% apud Stapleford recepit corpus ejus in redeundo de 


years after by abbot Ailwin: 


* Londonia,” and the Regiſter of Bury abbey in the 
Monaſticon o ſays, “ Idem apud Aungre hoſpitabatur, 


« ubi in ejus memoria lignea capella permanet uſque _ 


c hodie.” - The antient road from Bury to London 


lay through Oldford, Abridge, Stapleford Abbot 


(fo called from being given to this abbey by the 


martyr's grateful hoſt, who was cured by this viſit), 
 Greenſted, Dunmow, and Clare. 


This fabric might 
be reared as a fort of ſhrine for the reception of the 
martyr's body, and in proceſs of time might with 
proper additions be converted into a pariſh church. 
Richard de Lucy lord of Ongar t. Henry II. is ſup- 
poſed by Mr. Newcourt to have ſeparated this pariſh 


from Ongar, to which it was again united 1548, 


t. Edward VI. but ſeparated again 1 544, t. Mary, as 


it ſtill continues, being a rectory annexed tothe curacy 


of St. Botolph Aldgate?. The charters of Witlaf 
and Beorred, kings of Mercia, to Croyland abbey, 


and a ſtone one called Stonyng. Pauſanias has a re- 
markable account of a building in the forum at 


mention at Spalding a wooden chapel called Stokkyn, 


Elis, whoſe roof was ſupported by pillars of oak; it 


was low, and ſaid to be the /epulchral monument 


of Oxylus, who conducted the Dorians into Pelopon- 


neſus, for which they gave him Elis. 
At Fyfield by Ongar in 1749 were found a great 
number of celts, with a large quantity of metal for 


caſting them, 5olb. of which, with ſeveral of the 
inſtruments, the late earl Tilney gave to Mr. Le- 


thieullier . One Glaſcock, a farmer and horſeleech 


Fykeld, 


of ſome eminence, bought the celts all together of the 


labourer that found them for five ſhillings fancying 
them gold, and by his idle talk about them ſoon be- 


trayed them to the lord of the des who claimed | 
and had them all. 


In the pariſh of High L Laver is Otes, the ſeat of the 


lords Maſham, ſo created 1711, extin& by the 


death of Samuel the late lord 1776, and the retreat 


of that great philoſopher John Locke, who died 


1704 and was buried there under a plain altar tomb 


in the churchyard with an epitaph of his own writing. 


The eſtate and houſe belong now by purchaſe to 


Mr. Palmer. 


At Naveſtock is the ſeat of the earl of Waldegrave 


| deſcended from the family of that name ſeated in 


„ Archaeol U. 177. 
263. 


1 Eliac. I. 4. 
| Juffolk, 


Naveſtock. 


SS „ 
Suffollx, and enobled by James Il. On a common all the buſineſs is tlanſacted in whiſpers, and a col 
here ſince incloſed Dr, Stukeley imagined he had ſupplies the place of pen and ink. Abſentees torfeir 


found a druid temple, of the kind which he called double their rent for every hour's abſence 3. It is 
Alate*, In the year 1555, the vicarage and retory now the eſtate of the Briftows, but gives title of Sp 


of this pariſh were ſettled by ſir Thomas Pope on to William Henry Naſſau de Zuleſtein "as 
Trinity college Oxford, as parcel of endowment of the princes of EIT whole OP Rn = © 
that his foundation, and which, he appears to have ry was ſo created 1695, 7 William III. and hi 4 
purchaſed of ſir Edward Waldgrave. ſons ſucceſſively enjoyed the title the laſt of wy 
Chadwell, . The caverns placed by Mr. Camden in Tilbury are dying 1781, was ſucceeded by his e 80 
in fact in Chadwell pariſh. Dr. Derham meaſured earl. In this town is an almſhouſe W 1. lord 
three of — molt ly eg and found one of them Rich. l 
30, another 70, and a third 80 feet deep. The bot- On the hinge of the ch 
* 2 jab the U an wag of 200 feet of Rochford is 5 ©" wy * . e — 
chalk. ey lie within the compaſs of tix acres near 5 
the highway leading from Stifford to Chadwell, —_ ern a ee eadem regat egredientes. 
in Eaſt Tilbury in a field called Cave field is a hori- 28 . of T 4 t wegen of the Engaines as early Urninls ound 
zontal paſſage to the cayern. Theſe have been ſup- adioinin . N Ks 4p a chapel and burial place 
poſed granaries of the antient Britans, retreats of 45 TY of ET OE 1 1 q ve qe ag 
c minſter hall wa 
not I * manſion of the abbot of Waltham, and has an 
WeſtTilbury, At West Tilbury, the pariſh mentioned by Camden, 7 70 e Da Was Tor here 4 
ack foes renee; wE the ceaw Formed by ones, ©hi- 3 ** 1735, ys eminent naturaliſt and writer, 
- zabeth on the Spaniſh invaſion, Here is now a ſtrong nameſake e weiden eee bi 
regular fort, erected t. Charles II. with a garriſon. (here g prelident of St. John's colle, ge . 
Within the manor was diſcovered 1727 a medicinal [ . „„ | 
water, the only alterative water of its kind in this part b oe PO 1707 the violence of the tide made Dagenia 
of Eng land v. Wharton in his account of the biſhops in the levels cf Dagenham and Havering a breach of weck 
of London takes no notice of Tillabirig being Ced- | * yards wide and 20 feet deep, whereby 1009 acres 
da's ſee, nor do Bede's words imply that © Rats ; - rich land were overflowed, and near 120 acres 
| monaſtery here *. of land waſhed into the Thames, forming a ſand 
Ealt Tilbury. In Eaft Tilbury pariſh was the .antieue ferry. over | 7 near a mile in length half acroſs it. After an 
| ts Shs. ũH.n... „ un Wn Attewpt by one Boſwell, Captain Perry 
cheſter by Higham yet viſible, pointing to the place of el en expence and difficulty (his works 
the old ferry. Tbis is ſuppoſed to be the place oy three times nearly deſtroyed) completed a wall, 
where Claudius croſſed the Thames i in ran of the ehind which {till remains a pool of 40 or 5o acres 
5 Britaus v. | whence the earth had been waſhed away. In the 
"Comets: Wb 5 ſhy _ ad, RES i gee _ 3 upon the Thames about Thurrock, Dagenham, 
| and bas a chapel-and fair, an 8 dwelſings . c. were then diſcovered four feet under the ſurface 
Mr. Pownall miſ-places Ptolemy's K at — great numbers of ſubterraneous trees with roots, 
3 mouth of the Thames. boughs, and lome part of the bark, probably thrown 
Hadleigh, Hubert de Burg built Hadleigh Caſtle*, of which cone: wat: Iurtes Lp en ae - bopels}:=" They: were 
. ſome ruins ſtill remain. principally bruſhwood, willows, and yew, and ſome 7 
Leigh At Leigh, by the fall of a cliff after rains, a quan- 3 re ee 900 vt ms - 
Printlewell. tity of Roman coins came to light 17 3 have alſo been found, and a little above the veiu of 
well way have taken its name from its fine Coke: Moorlag, as FA kind of timber is called, r horns 
accounted the beſt in the hundred of Rochford. The nen takes ur | — 
priory was founded by Robert ſon of Swane as a cell to At Havering Bowore, g. d. Haveri ing bouſe, are ail Hug 
Lewes in Suſſex t. Henry II. valued at C. 155. 116. 24% to be ſeen ſome rude traces of tle royal manſion. It 5.5. 
Only ſome out offices now remain . s a large liberty though bur one pariſh, which had 
Shoebury At Shoebury, or Seabirig, q. d. the fortification of the name of Hornchurch about the reign of Henry ae 
the ſea, large traces of the Daniſh works ſtill re- III. who founded an hoſpital here ſubordinate to the 
main, and many urrs have been found hereabouts, as Sreat hofpital of St. Bernard de Montjou in Savoy ad 
if the Romans had been here. Mr. Camden does Faciendum fibi ignem pro pouperibus. Romford which was gig 
theſe earthworks too much honour to call them a city; bought by Wykeham for bis new college at Oxford, a 
but he is in general very laviſh of that appellation, chapelry under Havering, fituate on the old military 
not conſidering that in England it is confined to the 5 whoſe name is {till preſerved here in Pave | 
ſee of a biſhop, and that even many of the Roman Arcet *, q. d. Pepe cet, may have been fo called 
ſtations on which he beſtows it have only his autho- from the Romans, Giddy ball was begun by fir Tho- G 
rity for it. zepeopc pophrup . Caſtellum fecit, is the mas Cooke, and finiſhed by his great grandion fir 
expreſſion in the Saxon Chronicle and Huntingdon , Anthony, one of king Edward VI's preceptors. A 
but Florence of Worceſter ſays, © urbem quæ lingua view of the old houſe may be ſeen on La Serre's En- 
[ Anglorum Sceobyrig in Eaſt Saxonia ſitam adeunt, tree de Marie de Medicis. Sir John Ey les, bart. built 
e firmamque ſibi munitionem ibidem conſtruunt,” p. 2 modern houſe here, now the property of Mr. 
596. 1691s Benyon. Ar Steward near Rumford v was born 1592 
Rochſord. Rochford ' is remarkable for its ale court held on Francis Quarles the poet. z. 
the Wedneſday morning after Michaelmas on a hill Pirgo, the ſeat of the noble family of Grer. VS ping 
| called King's Hill in the open air Ir by twilight, where wards of the Chekes, and laſt of lord Archer, was 
ee his Abury, p-96. * Morant I. 229. u See Dr. Andrec's treatiſe on it, 1740. 8vo. 
* Tan. 117 „ Morant I. 236. * Ib. I. 266. z Aichacol. V. 286, 
d Pat. 15 gf. III. m. 6, © Tan, 130. | | 4 Morant I. 297. © TEFE NC, opus, arx,. Lye. 


t 101. 106, 351+ 1601. 2 Morant I. 22. 
8 Morant I. 11. Dr. Derham i in Phil. Tranſ. 335. Boſwell's and Perry's accounts of 1 the breach. 


73 Tan. 131. k Morant I. q . : 
| 3 pulled 


Eallwodl, 


Upminky, 


Dagening 
breach, 


U Havering 
In Bowis. 


y Hemd 


as gong 


alled 


10* Giddy bu 


Horndon, 


pulled down about 1770. It appears to have been 


a a royal jointure "a bs and here died Joan widow of 
Henry V. 1497 


In its chapel were buried ſeveral 
of the Greys and Chekes w. 
Ingatſtane (in records Jig, and in Paul IV's bill of 


* diffolution Ging Abbatiſſe, or Ging ad petram) which 


Q 


E | X. 
tiquaries heve hitherto lain under with reſpect to the 
ſcene of the battle between Edmund Ironſide and the 


Danes. Though they had the authority of Mr. Cam- 
den againſt them they have carried it quite acroſs the 


country to the northern extremity as far from the ſea 


as poſſible, and in defiance of every circumſtance that 


Raleigh, 


Ithanceſter, 


Mr. Camden ſtrangely miſpels, ſeems to have taken could fix it here: In a marſh in Woodham Mortimer 
its name from a Roman milliary (which ſome have pariſh on the Chelmsford fide of the river Burnham or 
conjectured ſtands yet in a rude form at the corner of Crowch are 24 barrows grouped in pairs, and moſt 
the Red Lion inn there) to diſtinguiſh it from the of them ſurrounded by a ditch. At Canezwdon, which 
other Ing which ſurround it. Here is an old ſeat Weever was for rendering Canuti domus, is the Daniſh 

6 the Petre family, the firſt of whom, fir William, camp. Hocklie on the hill, on the other ſide of the 
received the manor from Henry VIII. who cre- river, has the memorial of laughter in its name 
ated his ſon Jobn baron Petre of Writtle. He erected from Paccani, cedere ; the church is ſupported 
a noble houſe at V/. Herndon or Thorndon, and died by the antient maſſive round pillars, and in the 
in it. His 7th lineal deſcefidant lord Robert Edward pariſh is a very large ſingle barrow. Battle bridge, 

bias lately rebuilt it. At Ingatſtone is an almſhouſe four miles lower down, may have taken its name 

founded by fir William Petre who is ad in the | from this action, though Hull Bridge (now only a 
church s: ford and ferry, the piles remaining in the river), is 

In eyed is Bellhouſe, the ſeat of lord ted; cloſe to the marſh where the barrows are. The Danes 
as formerly of bis anceſtors the Lennards and had been hovering about this neighbourhood for 20 
| Barrets'®. years before*. They probably landed at Bradwell, 
Near "ION ſtood Thobie and Blackmore mY How much more obvious the reſemblance between 
ories, founded the one t. Stephen by Michael Capra, Afandune and 4ſſmgdon than between Aſandune and 

_ valued at C. 75. per ann.? the other by the Samfords, Aſodown ; not to mention that Simeon Dunelmenſis 
t. John, valued at C. 85. 97. 74.4 both ſuppreſſed by expreſsly ſays Qnute and Turkill built the church in 
Wolſey. | monte quæ Aſſandune dicitur This is the exact ſitu- 

At Mountneyſing, vulgarly Munnaf ing, in which pariſh ation of Hockbie ehren but is it fo of that at 
Thobie priory ſtands, is a remarkable inſcription on the Bartlow? 
hinge of the church door”; thus explained: 7 a Fe 3 8 till remaining _ ſtupendous and 
| 1 7 Blog ads ac; | orks of Swene's caſtle. Dupdale ) mak 
: Jeſur Nazar Fang Rex nter of Henry, omirting Robert. Raleigh . eee 
et Judeorum miſere- which came to the crown 1280 from the Burghs *. 
„ | Mr. Gale in his MS. notes on Camden places Ithan- 
on the. north porch of Remo cd, in this £4/er (which he ſuppoſes a correction of laumancefter, 
neighbourhood i is another curious inſcription comme» 4 . d. Idumana civitas) at Toltſbury. It is certain Ro- 
morating ſome founder or benefactor 150... Over the man pavements have been found on a hill above 
porch of Great ur e church is cut on a ien of Tolleſhunt Knights, near the church of which is a 
tumber, place called Manyfeld Wie. Simon Dunelmenſis ex+ 
INTvs. 1 Ack r preſsly places Ithanceſtre on the Pant d. At the end 
Io ES: FABIAN. of Heybridge cauſe may is an encloſure called tbe 
At Shenfield between Brentwood and Chelmsford ity 5 Las: Fe pas a ditch ſome years ſince 
| ws found = a field two Were lares well preſerved, and an incredible Kal wa pa ere Thy 
and ſeveral fine pateræ and other earthen veſſels “ 
Mr. Talbot ſea that CxsAroMAGUS was * 928 ** aden thei fmnfans, un 

Chelmsford, and Dr. Stukeley was ſo poſitive of it, ditch 4. equall 3 * ee N Age: 
that he fixed the temple of Auguſtus to the (ite of the Mr. Camden's 2 that Ith ; 5 N 
preſent church. Biſhop Gibſon by a more unnatural Bradwell we muſt obſerve that a Th e _ 
change of the name argues as ſtrongly for Dunmow, of this place is Zfece/ira. Holla l oxi wy ms. 
from the diſtance from Colcheſter, and the road called + aineth al K * dc tells un mae you 
The Street in Raine pariſh. Mr. Drake from gold 1 coins . wm *. 4 _ wal whereby mary 
coins of Honorius and braſs of Commodus and the Mr. N A . nf 

bower empire fixes it there“. As the Peutinger the hundred Dazein 4 f duften charter calle 
_ 100 9 (probably a corruption for He has printed it — eee e 

romagus), Dr. Gale puts it at Vitbam, near authors give it Dundee Th Ks 
which is a rivulet called Bar. Certain it is there is a ; 3 - eee of tlils hundred 
- circular entrenchment at the laſt place, the Ad Anſam Lug ptr pry 8 
3 others. Mr. Camden might have taken courage to bended in the eee „ 
place it near Brentwood had he known of the cir- name of Witbriciſh I : 

_ cular camp at South Weald. He afterwards fixed it N 
to Burgh/ted, where at Blunt walls are a ditch and n Ys wh N was antientiy 
are; inclofing about four acres, and within them ſiderable. e the 9 Wache 
Ries Urns are very frequenly found near W e un. raiſed of white ſtone, 

ence took the name 
_ Nothing i is more ſurprizing than the error all An- Whitebridge point. d 15 21 nder the ll 4. | 
1 
a Frome An 976. 8 8 Eſſex, 245 6. a 8 * Morne, K 212. * Morant, I. 78. 
* Mor V. . * Morant, I. 0 5 chen p. 1 26. 108. 2 _ 264. Bar. I. 
Po ohh * Ib. I. 393, 394+ a Incer x Sau. . har, I % 
Vol. II. ; P 


ance | 


Little Eaſton. 
cover of the church: 


Tiley. | 
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ance to be had here from authors ſuch a conjectuùre 


may be hazarded. The two Stanbridges in Rochford | 


hundred had their name from a ſtone bridge over a 
leſs conſiderable ſtream, Dengey may have the fame 
etymology with Dengemarſh and rims a in Kent, 
being alike o and marſhy. 

The'Wallflzet oyſters have their name from a wall 
of earth five miles long thrown up againſt the ſea. 
This wall gives name to the ſhore . 

 Thaxted was incorporated by Philip and Mary, has 
a market, and is remarkable for its fine church, built 
t. Henry HI. the older parts by Elizabeth lady Clare, 
the nave by her ſon William de Burgh before 1340, 
the ſouth porch by his ſon-in-law Lionel duke of 
Clarence about 1362, thenorth aile by Mortimer earl 


of March about 1380, the chancel by Edward III. 


and the tower and lofty ſpire by Edmund lait earl 
of March%. Here was born 1577 the rev. Samuel 
Purchas, compiler of the voyages, who died 1628. 

Little Eaſton had the name of ad turrim from the 


ad montem, having none . 
eſtate. He was ſucceeded 1639 by his ſon William, 


he 1692 by his ſon Banaſter, and he by his ſons: 
Henry, Grey, wad Charles ; the latter was created 


viſcount Maynard 1966, and ſucceeded 1775 by Charles 


id and preſent baron and ſecond viſcount. 
- Tiltey'abbey was founded for White monks by Ro- 


: ben Ferrers earl of Derby, and Maurice Fitz Geoffrey 


about 1152, valued at C. 167. 2s. 6d. The abbey 


Lite Dun- 


Mmow. 


ſtands in a beautiful vale ſurrounded by trees. 


a cloiſter, wherein are round arches. 
The foundreſs of Dunmow priory was fſter to Ralph 


Bayvardz' and great aunt to William Baynard. Her 
tomb of grey marble coffin · faſhioned with a ctoſs flory 
In 


in relief is ſhewn iu the ſouth wall of the chancel, 
the church, which is only the ſouth aile and five arches 
of the nave of the priory church, are the monuments 


of Walter Fitz Walter, who died 1198, 10 Richard l. 


and his ſecond wife Margaret de Bohun, and Matilda 


his grandaughter ſaid to have been poiſoned by king 
The 
Priory was founded 1104, valued at C. i 50. 37. 4d. 


John for refuſing to liſten to his ſolicitations. 


Here is obſerved a cuſtom ſimilar to that at Whichenor 
in Staffordſhire. The convent, and, fince the difſo- 


| tation, the lord of the manor is to deliver to every 


couple that could ſwear they had no cauſe of com- 


that at Great Eaſton, or Eafton 
Charles I. beſtowed the 
title of baron Eſtain on fir William Maynard, to 
whoſe anceſtors queen Elizabeth had granted the 


Its 
only remains are the ſtrangers' chapel, and part of ; 


largeſt of a pint ſize, and the three ſmalleſt equal to 
{mall tea cup. They were ranged in regular order, 


and one of them had its fides pannelled and ſunk in 


like that found at Coggeſhall engraved in Burton's 
Antoninus, p. 231 See the plate of urns. With 
them were ſome ſmall pieces of braſs, and copper 
coins of Trajan and Antoninus, rev. LIBER... 
Pleſby is ſtill reſpectable for the ſtupendous keep 
and earthworks of irs caſtle, which, like many others 


in this and the neighbouring counties, appear to have 


been new modelled by the Normans, there bein 
without the. whole evident traces of a ditch and bank 
perhaps made in the Roman times. Certain it is that 


. urns and pavements have been found by the fide of 


tur y. 


one of the four roads that run through this more an- 
tient fortification, The entrance to the keep is from 
the weſt over a venerable brick bridge of one lofty 
pointed arch, probably a work of the 16th cen- 
The fine collegiate church built there by 
Thomas of Woodſtock, as well as the monuments of 
the founder, his rival the duke of Exeter, and Henry 
Stafford ſon to tha duke of Buckingham, and ſecond 
huſband to Margaret counteſs of Richmond, were ſo 
compleatly ſpoiled by fir John Gates, to whom Henry 
VIII. granted it at the diſſolution, that little more 
than an arch or two of the chancel remains. The col. 
lege was valued at C. 26. 5s. 8d, Þ 72 

Not far from Dunmow is Hatfield Wade, or 


Regis, ſo called of ſome ſpreading oak like that 


now known thereabouts by the name of Doodle Oak k, 


and from being before the Conqueſt royal demeſne. 


Here was a priory of Black Monks founded' about 


1135 by Aubrey de Vere father of the firſt earl of Ox- 
ford of that name, who enfeoffed the Convent with _ 
all his tithes in the pariſh by a grant to which was 
affixed by a harp ſtring a ſhort black hafted knife in- 


ſtead of a ſeal, The ſtone figure of his grandſon Ro- 


bert, third earl of Oxford, buried here 1221, lies 


now in the chancel with a mutilated inſeription, This 


| houſe was valued at C. 122. 134. 2d. 


Barrington hall in Hatfield Broadoak pariſh h has 


continued in the family of the preſent poſſeſſor ever bl 


ſince the time of Henry I. till Thomas Barrington, 


eſq; t. Elizabeth purchaſing Hatfield pr iory, made 


that the place of his reſidence; but, upon its being 
taken down in the beginning of this century, John 


Barrington Shales, eſq; began a handſome houſe 
north of the ſite of the priory. ; From a younger 


branch of this family i is deſcended the * lord 


5 plaint againſt each other a gammon of bacon, which + 
in Staffordſhire was alſo gives to religious perſons 


Who had finiſhed their year's probation, and had no 


Great Dun- 
mo / 


[ 


complaint againſt their new ſpouſe the church, 
This might have been the original intention of the 
ceremony in both places, which is now aboliſhed 
here for the abuſe of it in theſe looſe-principled 
times. > 
Great. Dunmew i is a | cenifdarable market town with 
a handlome church containing the monuments of the 
Bourchiers and Maynards: and here we have ſeen 


Mr. Drake places CxsaR0MAGUs: others VIILA 


FavsTInNt: At Merks-hill, ' a farm and manor about 


two miles ſouth-weſt of this place, were found i in a 
layer of black earth and among rubbiſh of buildings 
in a gravel pit 1760 near a dozen ſmall urns, tlie 


viſcount Barrington. 


North of Hatfield are the priocies of Trembale and 
Taktley: the former founded by Gilbert de Montfichet, 


valued at J. 60. 183. 7d. u, the latter a cell to St, 


Valery's in Normandy, to whom the Conqueror gave 


the manor v. Both are intirely vaniſhed. An antient 
ring of a ſubſtance like jet or canal coal found in 
the ruins of the firſt was ſne wn at the Society of An- 
tiquaries, 1752. A little furcher is Canfield, formerly 
an eſtate of the Veres, who probably built the caſtle, 
whoſe keep remains. Some have fancied it, the Ro- 


man ſtation Canonium, from. its ſtanding | not far from 


the little 1 river Can. 
Sonth-weſt of Hatfield we 12 Harl, which gives 


name to a half hundred, und belonged to St. Edmund N 


Bury abbey. Its market is difuſed. Contiguous to it is 
Latton, where was a priory, whoſe founder and date 


TG; ee in Morant I. 555 A ſurvey of this church by R. Heckford, 45 ſuch as one could w iſh for all churches. 
* Salm. 2004-202. Tanner, 12 1 Ib. 123, bens 
* Salmon, 83. 


i Weever quotes en oy this place; but he has not mentioned 3 It 


„ Tanner, 122. 2M Ib, 125. 
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of foundation are totally unknown, though prior to 


kdward I.“ It had, however, a magnificent church 


whoſe eaſt end, with two tranſepts, is now a barn, 
Parndon, whence the Præmonſtratenſian canons were 
removed to Bilegh near Maldon 7. Roydon, where 


\n at Netherball the ſear of the Colt family is a fine 


brick gateway of the age of Henry VII. or VIII. great 
part now demoliſhed by ſtripping it of its roof and 
floors to repair farmhouſes. Epping, a conſiderable 
market town giving name to the adjoining foreſt, an- 
tiently called from Waltham. On this foreſt way 
found a ſmall earthen figure of a child by Mr. Francs 
Bird ſhewn ar the Sociery of Antiquaries, 1721. 
What Mr. Camden diſcreetly terms Prudence in 
chancellor Rich, others would more juſtly have called 


the art of accommodating himſelf to the times, and 


improving every method of riſing in the world. His 


grandſon Robert was by James I. created earl of Max- 


wick, which title ended in his family in 1673. Leigh 


and the reſt of the eſtate went by marriage to the Mon- 


ragues earls of Mancheſter, who ſold the priory to Ed- 
mund Sheffield duke of Buckingham, of whoſe half 


brother and heir the governors of Guy's hoſpital ſince 


purchaſed it. Great part of the brick houſe built here 
round a quadrangle by ſome of the Richs, one ſide of 


which was a long gallery, where queen Elizabeth was 
_ confined during her ſiſter's reign, has been pulled 
down: the fine gateway and banqueting-houſe re- 
main. The priory was valued at C. 114. Is. 4d. 


The vicarage and rectorial tythes of Much-Wal- 


tham, with a manor there, were given, in 1557, to 


Trinity college Oxford, by fir Thomas Pope their 


founder. And by deed, dated December 24th, 1550, 
ftr Thomas Pope, ſor the health of his ſoul, founded 
a adirge, to be annually celebrated on ſeſus-day, in 
the church of Much-Waltham, with a penſion of 
266. 8 d. and a diſtribution of alms to the poor. 
Much of the old priory-houſe at Hatfield Peveret 


remained till within theſe few years: it is now ſuc- 


ceeded by a handſome modern manſion, built by Mr. 
1 Wright, an eminent coach maker. It was valued ar 
Fr 39 noiipot 45 vAButG 


There ſeems to be no reaſon for placing a Roman 
ſtation at Chelmsford. On the contrary, every circum⸗ 
ſtance is againſt aſſigning ſuch. antiquity to this town; 
Though it now is the county town, and has a market 


and freeſchool, there was not even a road near it till 
Henry T's time, when Maurice, biſhop of London' (to 
- Whoſe ſee it had always belonged till Bonner's time), 
built a bridge over the Chelmer. His ſucceſſor William 
obtained a market and fair of king John. From this 
time the road, which before run through Writtle, came 


through Chelmsford. It ſhould not be forgotten here 
that the induſtrious tranſlator Philemon Holland, who 
beſtowed ſo much pains on the work before us, was 
born and educated here Alſo fir William Mildmay 
founder of Emanuel college, Cambridge, who died 


1589. On the north faſcia of the church is the in- 


leription engraved Pl. I. fig... 


Pray for the good eftate all the fononeſbepe of 
 Chelmysford that hath been liberall willers and pro- 


Corers of helpeis to thys werbe and on them that firſt 
began and longe/t ſhall continue to do it, in the ere of . 


* 


aur Lorde 1 thouſand 1111 hondreth 111. 


The words in Roman characters hare been cut out | 


to fix in leaden pipes. 


1 


Tanner, 134. 185 * Ib. 730. ; 
Tan. I nets or n Annals, p. 168. 
Tanner, 136. „ %, ‚ DH 


3 


* 
8 ' 
& *% 


laſt age 7. 


are ſübject to the archbihop's commiſſary who is 
| called Dean of Bocking. Here was an hoſpital found- | 


the name of Raines, had a palace. of the biſhops of Raines, _ 


T 0g the north-weſt is Block Notley, where that great bu, Nor 


rertyinated with a. ram's, head at one end, at the 
other with a piece of ſnetal graved, on the outfit 


as if intended to ſolder it on to ſomething C. Cay- 
lus gives juſt ſuch an one (I. xcii. 4.) for a knife han- 
dle. Fig. 1. is a copper veſſel with a handle broken 
and compreſt by the pickax. Fig. 19s, was found 
with it, as were alſo an oblong blue glaſs veſſel with a 
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he priory here cbuld not poſſibly have been founded 
by Malcolm, che laſt king of Scotland of that hame, he 
being dead long before the Black or Dominican friurs 
placed in it came into England. It was valued on! 
at £.9; 65, Moratit Tays its Kitchen Had a roof like 
chat of the theatre of Oxford, © © 
There appear no evidences of Writtle Being a Ro- 
man ſtation. The ſquare piece of ground, about an 
acre, incloſed by a deep moat, may have been the 
feat of the palace which Stowe n ſays king John built 
here, or more probably ſome mänſion-houſe. Mr. 
Drake remoyes Canonium to Coggelhall* Writ- | 
tle gave birth 1593 to John Baſtwick, whoſe ſuffer- 
ings in the laſt century more than his merit have made 
him remarkable. At Bromfield, a pleaſant village 
ſouth of Chelinsford, was found in a well a Roman 
fandal (Pl. I. fig. 8.) and 4 braſs veſſel. Some 
fragments. of pottery have been found in the low 
grounds in Borebam; bur theſe amoutit to no poſitive 
proof of a Roman ſtation being here. 


Wrutts, 


Richard Badow, firſt founder of Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge, was of a family ſeated at Great Badow. 
Somewhat eaſt of the river is Hem/ted, a chapelry, Hemſted. 
the eſtate and burial-place i657 of Dr. William Har- 
vey, who diſcovered the circulation of the blood in the 


Gr eat Badow, 


© Biſhop Gibſon fays Finching fell was heid of Edward 
III. by John Compes [Kempe] by the ſervice of turn- 
ing the ſpit at his coronation z bur Mr. Moraht has 
„ e REG nes” 
| Becki is the head of the archbilhop of Canter- 
bury's four peculiars in this county, the manor having 
been given by two noble Saxons in the Confeſſor's 
time to Chriſt Church priory at Canterbury; Theſe 
peculiars (with three in Suffolk and their appendages). 


Finchlogfield; 


Botking: = 


ed by John Dorward 16 Henry VI.* ill fubſiſting as 
an almſhouſe for 7 poor people. . 


Braintree, comprehended in Domeſday book under 


Braintree 


London till biſtiop Ridley alienated their manor: It 

owes its populouſneſs and clothing trade to the Ne- 
therlandeis driven out by the duke d Alva' cruelty. 

Near it was born fir, William Dawes, archbiſhop of 

York 1671, Who died 1724. „ "IP | 

A little to the ſouth-weſt of this town is Pantfield, Paiitfields 
which © Waleran Fitz-Ralph gave to, the abbey of 
Caen in Normandy, by whom a {mall priory was af- 

tetwatds founded lee. 55 


naturaliſt Mr. Ray was born 1628, and buried 1506, 17: 
and William Bedell biſhop of Kilmore 1570 who died 
1641. At Black Notley, in digging gravel in a field 

of Mr. Ray mond's 17 52, ahout ten rods under ground 
and thtee feet and an, jalf under the common ſoil, were 
found the fragments of antiquity engraved Pl. I. fig: 

9, 10, 11. Fig. 9+ is of copper, like a fluted column, 


Cab LOUIS a -15- + e401 3 . IR 
with'a tool, and withih it appeared ſome white metal 


band of white running circularly from top to bottom 


7, Morant, II. 50 
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us, founded by Maurice Je 


Coggeſhall. 


| F alkbort. 


Wirham. 


Tiptre. 


Danbuty. 


TR kN DP B 


a unequal diſtances, a fragment of another blue glaſs 
veſſel, ſix pieces of a red paves: earthen veſſel « or urn, 


. ” 9 » 


If we ſuppoſe, CR would be dedicated or 1 
propriated to the uſe of the manes, we might accept 
the Roman etymology of Coggeſhall*. But unfor- 
runately CoccilII M. is only the potter's mark, and 
not peculiar to the veſſels found here, fince it occurs 
on others in England, and elſewhere, The Roman 
remains diſcovered here in the laſt age, and. during 
the exiſtence. of the abbey 4 (which was of the Cij- 


tertian order) founded by king Stephen 1142, valued 
at C. 25 1 21. ate by Mr. Drake thought ſufficient to 


fix here Caxoxtum', A ſilver coin of Domitian, 
found i in a wall where Roman bricks had been uſed 


at Falkborn, had led others to fix Ad 4nſam in this laſt 


village, where is an antient gateway to the manorhouſe. 
Coggeſhall was the habitation of antient knights 
thence ſurnamed de Coggeſhall, from whoſe heir ge- 


neral married to the old family of the Tirrels, there 


branched forth a fair propagation of the Tirrels in 
this ſhire and elſewhere t. ELD 
At Witham are conſiderable remains of a circu- 


hr camp on Cheping hill near the ſouth fide of 


the church, defended by a double vallum almoſt le- 
velled within on the ſouth fide, but very plain gn the 
ſouth-weſt, where the preſent road runs along the 


outer bank: the river defending it on the weſt the 


works are lower. A road runs through it from north 
to ſouth, and fo on with a little deflection to Falk- 
born. In the church, eſpecially. the ſteeple, are great 


quantities of Roman bricks, _ Theſe circumſtances 
may ſeem to argue ſtrongly i in favour of Caxonium 
being here. Witham was the honour of the earl of 

Boulogne, who married the Confeſlor's ſiſter, and it was 


go by king Stephen and his fon Euſtace curl of 
40 to the Templars b. At Creſſing near 
Witham was a preceptory of knights tewplary, founded 


| About 11 got 3 
In Great Braxted pariſh 1 was Tiptte | priory of black 
© Ginons, diffolved by Wolſey k. 


Danbury Wis held by TY: St, — from * Con- 
queſt to Edward I. Three old wooden figures in the 
church probably belong ro this family. A circular 


entrenchment encloſes the church and, parſonage- 


houſe, and rhe Whole top of the. hill ſuppoſed the 


| | higheſt in the con: See the, plan of it Pl. I. ig. 
1. Aubrey ſays 1 near Malden | in Eſſex a camp 


called Danbduty quali Daves bury. The plant called 


Danes Bo grows here. In this and Woodham 


Fetrars pariſh ſtood Bicknacy, 92 ap * Fg 0 can- 
ery, eriſt o ex, t. 


9] Henry II. and anne red to St. Mary Spittle, London, 


 Sandon. 


New hall. 


to 


| t Henry VII. '* Some lofty 5 remain. 


At Sundom near Danbury, the celebrated editor of 


the Polyglot Bible Brian Waltoh was rector from 1635 


to 1641, aud again 1660, when he was promoted to 
the ſee of Oheſter. 


Net hun id now Tg he edit fide of .the houſe en- 
larged and embelliſhed by Henry VIII. and queen Fli- 


_ zabeth'as *pprary oy 225 ess e 


* Aut Soe. mi 


me Saint. A ge 
Tan, 1 


I Mon. Brit. 


n. 129. orant, II. 


? Camulus — ws to 1 5 been a Gauliſh deity. Cæſar B. 8. VII. ; 


AN Tf E S. 
both theſe princes. It was the ſecond houſe in this 
county after Audley inn which it ſurpaſſed in the extent 


and diſpoſition of the grounds about it. The beautiful 


window in St. Margaret's church, Weſtminſter, for- 


merly in the chapel at Copt hall, was ſince placed in 


the magnificent chapel here pulled down about forty 
years ago. 

In the neighbouring = Ke of Boreham lie the bodies 
of Robert Ratcliffe, viſcount Fitzwalter, earl of Suſ. 
ſex, his firſt wife, his fon. Henry and his wife with 


their ſons Thomas and Henry; the former of whom 
erected the chapel here with a ſumptuous monument 
having his own effigies with that of his father and 


grandfather, whoſe bodies he removed hither with 
the reſt of his anceſtors. The eſtate being ſold out 
of the family, the burial-place has been neglected, 
and the vault falling 1 in uncovered twelve bodies wrapt 


in lead like mummies. On the breaſt. of one of them, 


I ſaw 1760 this inſcription in raiſed capitals: 


Thomas Conies Suſſex Vicecomes Fitſtvaiter 
Dominus de Egremond et Burnel, etc. 
Obiit is Junii anno ani 1 583. @t. 4. 57. 


Another dated 1593 for Henry, brother to Thowms 


and father to Robert the laſt carl, On the death of 
earl Robert without iſſue 1629, the title of baron Fitz- 


Walter was claimed by fir Henry Mildmay in right 


of his wife, only daughter of Henry Ratcliffe, couſin 


and heir of the half blood to Robert; but it was not 


adjudged till 1669 by parliament to Benjamin ſon of 


the ſaid fir Henry. By the death of his ſon Benjamin 
1756 the title is exunct. 


Mr. Horſley i is the only one that agrees with Mr. 


Camden in fixing CamuLopuNUM at Malden. Dr. 


Gale had transferred it to Walden, where there is 
nothing to countenance him but part of a large ſquare 


fortification; but he derives it from. the river Cam 


riſing en Dr. Salmon's wild conjectures 
carry it to Cale Camps in Cambridgeſhire; Mr. Mo- 
rant to Colcheſter, perhaps with greater probability, 
though all his arguments are not equally well founded 


particularly his ſituation of the intermediate ſtations 


from London. All cireumſtances concur to fix it on 


this coaſt; the difficulty is 10 determine whether 
here or at Colcheſter, or in other words, whether 
Colonia. and Camulodunum are the ſame or diſtin& 


Places. Dio Caſſius who firſt mentions Camulodu- 


num? expreſsly calls it the royal reſidence of Cu; 


nobeline, and that prince's coins with the word 


CAMY, on the reverſe are frequently found at Col- 


cheſter, whereas only a ſingle Roman coin of Nero 

and Agrippina capita jugeta on one ſide, and on the 
other the ſame perſons in a car, has been ever found 

at Maldon... Tacitus mentions the temple of Clau- 
dius at, Camulodunum, and the title of the local 
deity Mars Camulus? might be given to that em- 

peror by the refinement of flattery. There are cer- 
tainly ſtronger evidences of the Colony being at Col- 
cheſter than at Maldon, if we regard coins and other 
antiquities continually, found in the former. The 


deſtruction by the Britons was not ſo Beeten as to 


in. Weerer, 618, afaub, "ILAN OY 
. © © Thele diſcoveries, as alen. in his 10 itions males Mr. Camden ay from the hiſto o ch the abbey, conſiſted of a great braſs pot, the 
mauth cloſed with oF or'cla 25 brick, _ * an N and that | 7 ſmaller whey the quantity” 15 gallon, covered 


with a ſubſtapee Ike velvet, a alete at che mouth- With a filk lace; =_ this laſt pot were ſome whole bones and pieces of bones 
rapt up in fine filk of freſh ere hey ve which the. abbot who-firſt ſhewed them to fir Clement Harleſton laid oh. in his C as reliques of 
ere ey were found 1 oe H three-quarters of a mile from Criggeſhall. - 


8 Hold wel 28 the Een, yr kg 14 bes. K 
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| Tan. 129. K* IÞ, 134. | 
 ® MS, n. in my Camden, o LX. p. 779. 
7.62. mentions a commander in chief of that nation warned Ca- 


mulogenus Aulercus, q. d. Aulercus, ſon of Camulus or Marg, advanced to that poſt, 4 proptet ſingularem ſcientiam rei militaris; we 
| need not therefore adopt Sammes 's definition of — Mr. Wiſc & (Naw, Cut, Bod . 22 5) einka Ca Camulus an Etruſcan deity. 
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leave 


Borekay 


Malden, 


Burch 


only a municipium, and inferior to a colony, was ru- 


ined at the ſame time, yet ſtill ſhews greater remains 


than Maldon. The inſcription given by Camden and 


copied by Gruter, places Colonia Victricenſis at 


Camalodunum in Britain, and what is called Colonia 
in one Iter of Antonine is called Camalodunum in 


\ another with the difference of only four miles in the 


two diſtances from Ceſaromagus*, If we carry the 
Roman road along the preſent high road from Lon- 
don, Malden is out of the line; but if by Burghſted, 
&c. tothe eaſt of the preſent road, it will paſs through 
it, Suppoſing Colonia and Czſaromagus different 


places, there muſt be the ſame difference in the diſ- 


tance between them and London formerly as now; 
but the diſtance between them and London in the 
lrinerary is the ſame, viz. fifty-two miles, whereas 
Malden is fixteen miles nearer London than Colcheſ- 
ter; either, therefore, the numbers muſt be wrong, 
or the two names belong to the ſame place. As to 
the appearances in the æſtuary of the Thames and cir- 
cumſtances of the tide rolling bloody into Blackwater 
bay or Idumanus finus, Ptolemy carries the æſtuary 


of the Thames ſo high that we may as well ſuppoſe 
he continued it to the mouth of the Colne as of the 
Pant, not to mention the changes which the ſea has 


made in this coaſt, The bloody tide of the neighbour- 
ing bay or æſtuary is an improvement of Camden's. 
Tacitus ſpeaks of the main ſea; Oceanum aſpecto cru- 


ent 


Camulodunum ſeems to RO Pg recovered from this 
calamity. Pliny * thought it conſiderable enough to 


tell us the diſtance from Angleſey to it was two 


hundred miles. He wrote in the reign of Veſpaſian, 


above ten years after this event; and if the two 
names in Antoninus belong to the ſame place, it 

continued a colony probably as long as the Romans 
had any footing in Britain, at leaſt till the reign of 

Theodofius the younger, when the Notitia was com- 
piled in which it is not to be found. 


As no traces of a caſtle appear at Maldon, i it is 
not improbable that ſaid by Marianus to have been 
built by Edward the elder in 920, was only the oblong 
camp, incloſing about twenty two acres on the weſt 
fide of the town, or this may have been his camp 


when here ſeven years before. The defaced tumuli, 
called Borough-hills before-mentioned, about two miles 
below Malden, near fifty in number, ſeem to have 


been raiſed over the Danes flain in ſome of their 


- invaſions at this time. At Malden was a Carmelite 


priory, founded 1292 by Richard Graveſend biſhop 

of London, valued at C. 1. 6s 6d. The town gave 

title of viſcount to Arthur Capel earl of Eſſex 1661. 
The adjoining village of Mayland gave birth 1695 


to Dr. John Gauden biſhop of Exeter and Worceſ- 


ter, and ſuppoſed author of Eikon Baſilike; who 
died 1662. 


In Little Malden ſtood Bilegh de founded by 
Robert Mantell 1180, for Præmonſtratenſes, removed 


from Parndon in this county. Henry Bourchier earl 


of Eſſex, and his wife Iſabel, were buried in its cha- 


pel, which with the hall makes a farm-houſe. It 


was valued at C. 157 16s 11d. Here was alſo an 


— 5. ap. Horll. 4.46. 


W S 


leave no traces of the Roman town, ſince Verulam, 


out. 


E-- N. 


hoſpital for lepers of royal foundation, before Ed. 
ward II. * 

At Staneſgate in Steeple pariſh was a Cluniac 
priory, ſubje& to Lewes, valued at C. 45. 85.7 

Ap AnsaM ſeems to be the moſt undetermined ſta- 
tion of any in the county. Mr. Burton declines fix- 


ing it, only tells us that Mr. Talbot in ſome copies 
ſet it at Catwade bridge, where the Stour makes an. 


iſland, One would think he had read it ad in/ulam 
and thereabouts or at Stretford Dr. Stukeley places 


57 


Staneſgate. 


AD ANSAM- 


it, as does Richard of Cirenceſter, changing its name 
to Ad Sturium amnem. Mr. Horſley by the fifteen | 
miles between Combretonium and Ad Anſam is in- 


daced to carry the laſt to Merſey iſland, where are 
great remains of the Romans. Afterwards ſuppoſing 


the military ways to have met at Colcheſter, and co- 


incided for four or five miles, he carries it to Caſter- 
ford, called in Dr. Stukeley's map Che/terford and Ca- 
nonium, but unfortunately the Dr. miſtook Eaſter- 


ford or Kelvedon for Cafterford, elſe we had had a 


Roman ſtation beyond controverſy, Mr. Horſley, in 


his table, p. 443. makes the road take a courſe per- 


fectly anſwerable to his friend Ward's idea of An/a, 
a curve, carrying it by Witham, Maldon, Fambridge, 


Chelmsford, Leiton, to London, which is in the form 


of an inverted 2. If we allow Camulodunum to be 


Colcheſter, Ad Anſam is to be ſought for on the Suf- 


folk edge of the county, and then Richard of Ciren- 


ceſter's Ad Sturium has the faireſt claim, ſuppoſing 


Anſa to be another word for the flexures of that 
river. 


At Cafile Hedingham was ploughed up a 2 gold ring, 
which weighed near an ounce. On the outſide, 


though much defaced by the plough, appeared ſome 


:- Hed- 


ingham. 


neat flowered work, and on the inſide are the followv- 
ing characters, which are very plain, and the enamel 
as black as poſſible, and ſcarce any part of it worn 


* SF. 2 Aol 


en kure [ cœur] loiall. 

The principal tower? of Heding ham caſtle ſtill re- 
maining, 110 feet high, ſhews within a vaſt Saxon 
arch 30 feet diameter, and the windows are of the 
ſame ſtyle. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by the 
ſecond Aubrey de Vere earl of Oxford t. Stephen, 


who was firſt prioreſs, and ſo much regretted at her 
death that the convent beſought and obtained the 


prayers of above fifty churches and religious ſocieties 


- whoſe queen Maud died in it. Here was alſo a nun- 5 
nery founded by the firſt earl and his wife Lucia, 


in England. It was valued at J. 29. 12s. 10d,* In 


monument of black marble, with the figures of John 


the pariſh church, which is in the Saxon ſtyle, is a 


de Vere 15th earl of Oxford, who died 1539, and his 


wife Elizabeth Truſſel, their four ſons and four b 
daughters kneeling at the ſides. In that of $;ble 


t. Edward III. is an honorary monument to fir John 


Hawkwood. This famous adventurer, whoſe father 
was a tanner, was put apprentice to a taylor, but en- 


gaging in Edward IIT's French wars, obtained the ho- 
nour of knighthood. Upon the concluſion of the 


peace between France and England, he turned parti- 


A This difference is the leſs material as the ſame Ter make a difference of three miles between ] London and Cl wherevet 


a ſtation is to be placed. 
Tanner, 135. Bt 58. Ih, $80 


N. H. II. 7 
* Ib, 138. 18 7 Ib. 131. 


* Mr. Morant ſeems to think there were four — towers; but by me view he gives of it, taken 166 5, the year before it was ruined, | 
there appears to have been only this and a large . with towers.At the corners. 


Tanner, 131. 


Vor. II. 


d This is one more than I find in any of the pedigrees, 


Q Oo er e thy, 


Sible Heding- 
Hedingham, built by fome of the Hawkwood family Rows 
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Wethersfield, 


Earls Coln, 


Colcheſter. 
CAMALODU® 
NUM, 


a market, 


Great Maple- 


| tient lords. 


. Tan. 136. 


T R IN OB AN 


zan, and after committing great depredations in France 
and Italy, and changing ſides as ſuited his intereſt, 
died in the ſervice of the Florentines, which he had 
before quitted for that of their inveterate enemies 
the Piſans. He married the duke of Milan's bro- 
ther's natural daughter, and died 1394. Camden 
calls his tomb at Florence a cenotaph ; Weever ſays 
he was buried there. But it ſeems moſt probable 


the monument at Sible Hedingham contained his 


body. A chantry was founded there for him. The 
Italian manner of ſpelling his name comes much 
nearer truth than the French in Froiſſart, who 
writes it Hafen, The ſeal to two of his letters in 
the Britiſh Muſeum is a hawk percht, and on the 


church tower are two hawks percht in rondeaux 
The manor of Hawkwood's here 
does not take name from this ſir John, one Stephen 
Hawk wood having held it before him. This Stephen 
might have been a relation or elder branch, but fir 
' James's father's name was Gilbert. 


let into the wall. 


At Halſted chancellor Bourchier began a logs, 
endowed with only C. 26. 55. 8 d.« This town has 
Thomas Bourchier, ſon of the firſt earl of 
Eſſex of the name, archbiſhop of Canterbury 1454, 


and chancellor of England, was born b and died 
1486. 

The church of Great Mapleſted has a circular eaſt 
end. 

At Wethersfield was the feat of the Neviles, its an- 
There ſtill remains at Blackmore end a 
large moat, ſurrounded by grounds ſtill called the 
park 4. In this pariſh were found ſeveral Roman urns, 
glaſs, and other veſſels, communicated to the ſociety 
of Antiquaries by Dr. Barnard. 

Of the thirteen earls of Oxford buried at Earls 


| Colne there remained in Weever's time eight monu- 
ments; there are at preſent only three, removed from 


the priory at the diflolution into the pariſh church, 


ſuppoſed to belong to Robert the fifth earl, who died 
24 Edward I. Thomas, eighth earl, who died 45 Ed- 


ward III. and Richard eleventh earl, who died I417, 
and his wife Alice Serjeaux. Over the front of the 
preſent ſteeple are the arms of the famous Robert de 


| Vere*®, duke of Ireland, and minion to Richard II. 


over the back the date 1582, and 25 Henry VIII. 


The priory church ſtood at the bottom of the hill: its 


ſite is occupied by the offices of the priory houſe, 
which was inhabited and modernized in this century. 


The priory was founded for black monks from Abing- 
don by Aubrey de Vere firſt of the name t. 1 8. 
I. and valued at C. 156. 125. 4d. f | 


Whether Colche/ter was the antient 8 


or not it has too many evidences to let us doubt 


of its having been a conſiderable Roman ſtation. 


Though Mr. Camden had ſeen no coins older than 
Gallienuss, they have found of the firſt emperors 


and of the Britiſh time: alſo urns, braſs penates, 


ſeals, ſeveral curious pavements, and in 176 . . . the 


following inſcription to a new topical deity : 
NVMINIB. 
AVG. 
ET MERCV. DEO 


= Mor; II. 3 372. 


which certainty is ſo eſſential a baſis. 
ledged that it is the Pagan writers who caſt a reflec- | 


and declines any mention of her family. 
might have been Helena's character at the beginning 
of her connection with ConRantius, there are ſuf- 
ficient evidences of their ſubſequent marriage. Her 


the walls. 
valued at C. 523. 175." converted, at the diſſolution, 
into a manſion-houſe, and belonging to the Lucas fa- 
St. Botolph's 
priory was founded by Ernulph, in the ſame reign, 


3 


ANDESCOCI 
VOV COM“ 
IICO-AESVRI 
LINI LIBERTVS 
ARAM OPERE 
MARONIO 
. 


Innumerable quantities of Roman bricks appear id 


all the public buildingsb. In the wall of St. Giles's 
church T meaſured an intire one ſeventeeen inches 
{quare and two inches thick. Part of the Queen's. 
Head inn was Roman work, and the laſt diſcovered 
pavement lay in the yard. The church of St. Bo- 
tolph's priory ruined in the ſiege during the civil 


war is a ſingular inſtance of a Saxon building intire- 


ly of Roman bricks ; if not the oldeſt piece of entire 
brick work in Britain. Edward the elder who re- 
Paired the town walls inay have done ſomething to the 


caſtle ; but the preſent ſtructure ſeems of Norman ori- 
gin, and is ſuppoſed to have occupied part of the ſcite 


of king's Cotl's palace. All that has been advanced 
about this Coel reſts on ſuch weak authorities i, that 


it can hardly paſs for truth in any degree; other- 


wiſe one might ſuſpect that if ſuch a perſon exiſted, 
his true name was Czlius, and that he was a Roman: 
for allowing Helena to be his daughter, which is by 
no means clear, how ſhould the daughter of a Briton 
have a Greek name. 


timonies of Britiſh writers; the continental ones all 


fixing the place of his nativity in other places, or 


paſſing it over in ſilence. Under theſe doubts Col- 
cheſter has little reaſon to make that boaſt of it to 


tion on Helena's character and extraction, it ſhould be 
obſerved that Bede (who as Lipſius juſtly obſerved 


to Camden* ſhould favour the glory of his Hates) 


concurs with them all that ſhe was a concubinc l 


zeal for Chriſtianity makes the principal part of ber 


hiſtory, and of the reſpe® paid to her memory in this 
iſland. 


Of the fifteen or rather ſixteen 1 mentioned 


in Colcheſter by Mr. Camden only eight are within 
St. John's abbey, founded about 1096, 


mily, was blown up during the liege. 
and was the firſt houſe of Auſtin canons in England, 


and valued at £.113. 125. 8d.” 
the firſt convent of Crouched friars, valued at 


C. 7-75. 2d. and another of Grey friars, founded by 


Robert Fitz- Walter, valued at £.1. Ls. 8 d. Among 
the houſes in High- ſtreet almoſt overagainſt the Moot- 


hall was an old ſtone houſe, in which on a Win- 


dow ſill was this date tg Wo ſuppoſed: an ir- 


refragable proof of the jnrroduRion of Arabic 


* Dr. Stukeley derives their arms from the reſemblance of the Latin word Verres a boar to Vere. Palzog, Ait II. 132. 


1 Tan. p. 132. 


8 Not more of Carauſius than any other emperor, though Morant thinks he was much converſant here. There is hardly a Roman ſta: 


tion where his coins are not turned up. 


b Its name i8juſtly derived by 8 from the Roman Colze, and Ceaſter, the Saxon term for Roman ſtations, 


+ Aldhelm de laud. Virginit. den, p. 
Kee, e. 8, Two antient writers 0 as adn authority at lealt ; 
meat. againſt it in Morant's Hiſt, of Colcheſler, p. 30. ad ed. 

& Camd. Epiſt. p. 67. 


n Tan 121. * IÞ, 123, 


216, 217. Colcheſter Chronicle MS. Getf, Monmouth. See others in Uther Ant. Hei, 
Steph. Byz. and Conſtantinus Porphy10g. 


See alſo Mr. Gale s argu- 


So does 22 the firſt broacher of his Britiſh extraction. 


b. 134, 135. | 
numerals 


As to Conſtantine the Great 
being born in Britain, this alſo reſts only on the teſ- 


If it be al. | 


3 5 


Here was alſo 


veltch 


holt, 


Py 


rite 


| | beth and James I. was born here 1540, and died 
1603. It alſo gave birth to Samuel Harſnet biſhop of 
| Chicheſter and Norwich, and archbiſhop of York, 


e FH DA Sis i. A Eee 


OT 


numerals into England before the 13th century, 
but poſt probably only 1490, Or, as Mr. Morant 
imagines, 1440. On the north ſide of the town re- 
mains one of the forts thrown up by the parliament's 
forces, who under general Fairfax beſieged this town 
1648. Another called Fort Eſſex was levelled 1742. 
Marks of the ſhot are ſtill viſible in an old timber houſe 


at the bottom of Eaft ſtreet. In St. Giles's church 


are buried fir Charles Lucas and ſir George Liſle, ſhot 


by order ot general Fairfax on the ſurrender of the 


town, Over them is an inſcription cut uncommonly 
deep by order as reported of Charles II. Near 
this church Aubrey? places a very great barrow. 


Great part of the town walls were demoliſhed after 


this ſiege 3, but till new conſiderable remains with 


two or three round towers on the ſouth ſide. 
The trade of Colcheſter conſiſts in bays and ſays, 


the manufacture of Which was introduced by the 
Dutch and Flemings under queen Elizabeth. King 


James 1 conferred the title of viſcount Colcheſter 


on Thomas baron Darcy of Chich 162 I, in whoſe 
great grandion Richard Savage it expired 1712. 


Whether this town was a biſhop's ſee in the early 
ſtate of Chriſtianity in Britain is not eaſy to deter- 


mine: Henry VIII. made it the ſeat of a ſuffragan 


| biſhop, and there were two ſucceſſive biſhops actually 


conſecrated. William Gilbert, phyfician to Eliza- 


1561, who died 1631. | 
On Lexden heath are certain 3 AIP 


works, whoſe utmoſt extent ſeems not to have been 


fully traced. From the name Grymes dyche* given 


them in a perambulation of the town liberties ſo late 
as Charles I. they ſeem Roman fortifications *. Dr. 
Stukeley, who engraved fix plates of them, affirmed 


them a Britiſh circus, &c. and the pit at the ſouth- 


rallel direction. The Doctor ſuppoſed a circular en- 
trenchment at Bergholt, exactly anſwering Cæſar's 


account of the Britiſh oppida, to have been the palace 
of Cunobeline, whoſe tumulus he found eaſt of the 
circus within the principal banks, and ſtill more eaſt 
that of Praſutagus. 


Morani ſuppoſes theſe the Nen can 104 caſ- 


rella forced by Boadicia, who he thinks was defeated 

near Epping. Q. if Battlefwic, the farm near Col- 

cheſter, was not the place. He ſays it had its name 
from a family of Battaile. Might not the any 


rather have their name from the works? 


m] Stanteay pariſh, on the ſouth fide of the London 


road, were found 1764 a number of large bones, 


vertebræ and tibiæ with their joints, lying in a ſtra- 
tum of ſea ſand, and ſmall ſhells, ſuch as are frequent 


about Woodbridge in Suffolk, where, as well as here, 
they are uſed for manure. This bed was above a 


yard thick, and above it another of ooze or river 


mud of three inches in thickneſs, over which were 
ſeveral veins of yellow ſand, gravel, and'mould: the 


tibiz were much corroded, but the others perfectly 


eee ee a Mon Brie 
© Phil. Tranſ. Nꝰ 2 


He was dean of Windſor and the chapel royal, and died biſhop of Durham 148 5 Edw. IV. Newcourt, I, an 
* Lel. de Script. Brit, | 1 Tan, 124. 


2 


quaries 1722. In this liberty none might be arreſted 


the lord firſt obtained, nor did the ſheriff's power 


nunnery at Chic, which the Danes Ingvar and Hubba chich, 
plundered after beheading the foundteſs. The re- . 
mains of biſhop Richard de Belmeis' foundation; va- 


cupied by ſome modern apartments. The entrance 


partments of flint, having two towers and two poſ- 
terns: the ſtables and offices that form the eaſt and 
| weſt ſides of the court have great marks of antiquity, 
veſt corner, called King Coë ls kitchen, to be an am- 
phitheatre. This laſt conjecture is juſtified by the Dor- 
cheſter amphitheatre, and the diſpoſition of the banks 
having the ditch ſometimes within and ſometimes 
without, and running in ſome parts triple in a pa- 


. one larger and loftier than the reſt commanding an 


capitals, expreſſing the antient tene of the 


r gee POR name given to a 8 camp in Middleſex, p. 0. 
* Morant, 95. 133. Baxter thought them Roman. Gloſſ. v. Camulodunum. 8 


* 85 * a ; - a \ 
| 7 - „. 
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well poliſhed.” They probably belonged to ws fame 2 
kind of animals with thoſe found at the Neſs, t. Neſs, 
Richard II. and much later at Wrabneſs near 
Harwich* 1701 ; and another among Roman - anti- 
quities within Felixtow caſtle, Suffolk. They might 
be ſome of the elephants brought over by Claudius 
A. D. 43. 

The Neſs or Eadulfmeſs, now called Thon, d. d. 
the village, by way of eminence, gave its name in 
Domeſday to the diſtrict of three pariſhes, Thorp, 
Walton, and Kirkby, known by the name of the So- 
kens, peculiats of the Dean and Chapter of London 
till queen Mary ſubje&ted them to the biſhop. The 
ſeal. of the Dean's Commiſſary, a biſhop i in _ 
calibus, with this inſcription : 


8. Wilmi Duddley Decani . 
was ſhewn by Mr. Holman to the Society of Anti. 


but by the bailiff of the liberty, and the conſent of 


extend hither. | 
St. Oſith was daughter « Redoald* king of he St, Ofith, 

Eaſt Angles, and born at Quarendon near Ayleſbury. | 

Upon her renouncing her huſband Sighere a Chriſ- 

tian, king of the Eaſt Angies, ſhe built a church and 


lued at £.677. J is now the ſeat of the carl of Roch- 
ford, whoſe grandfather by marriage acquired the 
eſtate of the lords Darcy of Chich. The quadran- 
gle is almoſt intire, except part of the north ſide oc- 


is by a beautiful gateway of hewn ſtone with com- 


eſpecially the former. To the eaſt are three towers, 


extenſive proſpect. Among the ivy- grown ruins in 
the gardens is a pier with this modern inſcription in 


Place. oa 


Vetus hec. 
quam cernis maceries 
conſervata eſt 
ad Auguſtiniani cœnobii 
limites deſignandos. 
| 1 
inter hujus loci amœnitates 
gratulare | bs 
ablegata jam iſta ſuperſtitione „ 
quæ 
Domicilium tam ſuperbum 
Segnitiei conſecravit 
et 
Socordiæ | 
A. D. CloloccLX. 


m the church are monuments for Thinks: A | 
Wr Darcy of Chich by Edward VI. and his wife 
daughter of John Vere of Oxford, his ſon John and 
his wife, and of John Darcy “ ſerjeant at law, kinſ- 
man and friend to Thomas lord Darcy earl Rivers.” 


Biſhop 


T R 1 


Biſhop Belmeis was alſo buried here:. The abbey 


was ſurrendered 1539, and in 1545 St. Oſithe's was 


erected into an honour, 


| Merſey, 


beautifully diſpoſed, and the ſoil capable of produc- 
ing moſt kinds of grain. The road from the main 


Layer Mar- | 
> 


one under another on the lope of the hill. 


On the oppoſite ſide, and at me mouth of Fo river 
Colne, lies Merſey, an iſland. five miles from eaſt to 
weſt, containing two! pariſhes of its own name, in the 
weſtern of which was diſcovered a beautiful-teſſelated 
pavement 21 feet and an half by 18 and an half, 
reaching with others over the whole church yard. 
Dr. Mortimer took a drawing of it, which is not now 


to be recovered. Other Roman antiquities have been 


found. in the ſame pariſh and on the ſea ſhoreb; 
there are ſeveral tumuli in the iſland, and a hill in 
the road from hence to Colcheſter has the name of 
Roman hill. It appears to have been the landing- 


place and retreat of the invaders of Britain. It is 


at preſent well furniſhed with oaks, which were for- 
merly more numerous; thoſe on the coaſt are much 
checkt by the ſea breezes, which occaſion them to grow 
On this ſide 
is a bold ſhore, and an extenſive beach of gravel and 
fine ſand, at the weſt part of which Dr. Mortimer 
found many curious marine productions. The farms 
which occupy the principal parts of the ifland are 


land to Merſey is acroſs Pyefleet Creek (antiently called 
Deramys Flete, and producing the Pyefleet oyſters) 
over a cauſeway called the Syrode, q. d. Le Eft Rode 
or L'Eſftrode, covered by the ſea at high water. Near 


the eaſt end of Weſt Merſey church was a priory, 
which ſeems to have been founded before the Con- 


queſt, for Ethelſleda in 962 bequeaths lands to 8. 


Peter's church [cypcan] at Merſey s. 
Returning into Winſtree kundred we find Layer 


Marney, from the time of Henry II. the property of 


the Marney family, of whom Henry was created lord 


Marney by Henry VIII. and built the noble manſion 
| here, of which only the brick gate now remains. In 


Birch, 


- Meſſing, 


Bures ad 
Moniem. 


Little Horkſ- 
ley. 


Clackton, 


the church are monuments of fir William Marney, 
ſheriff of Suffolk and Eſſex, who died 1414, 2 Hen- 
ry V. Henry, 1ſt lord Macney, John 2d lord, and 
divers of their anceſtors L. 

North welt of this is Birch, where is the keep of 
a ſmall caſtle, whether built by Ralph Gernon founder 
of Leighs priory, or part of Lexden works, is un- 
certain; and adjoining to it Meſing, the eaſt window 


of whole plain pariſh chureh is adorned with hand- 


ſome paintings of the ſix Chriſtian charities, &c. ſup- 


poſed to be the gift of the Chibbornes, lords here 
t. James I. In the north wall lies a wooden figure 
of a knight templar, called fir William de Meng, 


and founder of the church. 


Further north on the bur is Bures ad Montem, ſo 
called from a high keep near the church, probably 
belonging to a caſtle of ſome of the noble family of 
Sackville carly fettled here. More inland we have 
Little Horkſley, where was a Cluniac priory, founded 
1 Henry I. valued at E. 277. 116. On the Stour 


Dedham, with a handfome and ſpacious church. At 


:Clackzon in Tendring hundred the biſhops of London 
Ha a palace and park long ſinge loſt. 

The mouth of che river Stour is ſuppoſed by bihop 
Gibſon to be the 4rwe of the Saxon Chronicle, and 
the Arche of Noreen. where the Danes came up 


1 TRE, 
© Tan, 118, u. 


© Dugd, Bar 
f Morant, I. 500. 


„30. 
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stitute Meppe the Marfbland, for Hyncean Mercia, 


before kept an army here to oppoſe the invaders. 
It may mean the ſtation of either the invading or the 


art and nature, and made more fencible by queen Eli- 
zabeth. From hence is the ſhorteſt and ſafeſt paſſage to 


the ſhells, which are of the bivalve and turbinate 
ing of about two feet of common ſandy earth, in 
which are ſometimes to be ſeen veins of a white fria 


more tender than that from Germany l. Dr, Grew 


of amber, clear chryſtalline pebbles, the beſt to make 


I cannot find what led biſhop Gibſon to ſay i it contained eight. 
Hirch's Hiſt, of the Roy. Soc, IV. 238. 


into Mercia 1016. It has been generally thought 


the Arrow in Warwickſhire, and unleſs we could ſub. 


I do not ſee how the biſhop's conjecture can be ſup. 
ported. It muſt require a longer march than theſe 


pirates uſually made to get from Orwell mouth to the 
heart of the kingdom. 


Mr. Morant probably enough ſuppoſes the name 


of Harwich implies that the Saxons as the Romans Muy 


defending army. Part of a Roman camp and a tu- 
mulus ſtill remain here: and coins, bricks, and pave- 
ments, have been found. It is but a hamlet to Dover 
Court, a manor of the Veres, whoſe church was famous 
for its miraculous rood. The harbour of Harwich 
1s both ſafe and capacious, provided with a conve- 
nient dock fer men of war, which, till within the laft 
century, uſed to Tye in Coin water adjoining. The 
town is not large, but well peopled, fortified both by 


Holland, and four packet boats are kept here. 7 Anne 


this place was fortified. The cliff, 30 feet high, com- 
poſed of blueiſh clay and ftone, yields great variety 


of foſſil ſhells and other petrifactions. The walls of 
the town are chiefly built, and the ſtreets paved with 
maſſes of this clay, which fall down and harden in 
the air. This has copperas ſtones ſticking in it; but 


kind, lie in the ſtratum of ſtone and in layers of ſand 
and gravel nearer the ſurface. Over all is a cover- 
ble ſubſtance reſembling Iſinglaſs (X Talc} but 


produced to the Royal Society 1683, ſome cryſtals of 


talc, found at Dedham in deep wells of a blackim 
loam. The ſame are found on the cliffs at Walton 
in the Naſe in the ſame earth. The water purges 2 


on firſt opening the ground where they are found 5. 
At Langyard fort in the ſands are found little fruſta 


counterfeit diamonds, and ſome {mall ſparks of ru- 
bies. Capt. Silas Taylor gave ſome ſamples of 
each ſort to the Royal Sociery 1669, From the 


fide of Harwich cliff above the level of the ſea iſſues 


a ſpring of freſh water, but not petrifying as ſome 
have iragined #. King William III. conferred the 
title of marquis of Harwich on Frederic count Schom- 
berg 1689. 


Hilſborough lord Harwich 1756, 


Benjamin Mildmay, eſq. was created 
viſcount Harwich. 1733, as Was William Hill carl of 


Landguard fort, appolite to this town, A Landgl 


and the town of Orwell, formerly ſituate where are 
now the Weſt rocks, five 3 out at ſea. 


north of Landguard fort, which was built on the land 


| b See Arch. Ye 230, 22 : 
Tan. 15 · N 


i Morant, ib. The ſaltwater fp ereekech about the town that it almoſt inſul 'b a x : b Mon. - abe kits that 
y it almoſt inſulatath i a t thereb t j 
there bs defect of freſh water which they fetch — good way off. Holland. it a y maket [On o brac 
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formed 


now in Suffolk, ſeems to have ſtood, antiently in this fen. 
county, and is ſo placed in the office of Ordinance 
books. ; Orwell harbour ſegms to have extended as 
low. asWalton, fram which; pariſh large tracts of land 
have been carried off by the fea, together with a 
caſtle of the Bigods, probably of Roman origin, 


Orell 


Walton, 


This town 
gives title to the river Orwell, which probably run to the 


Dover 


2M- 


ed 


of 
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are 


own 
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formed by the alteration of this river's courſe, Felix- 


5 to or Walton Caſtle being the extremity of Suffolk 


in the Roman times k. Sir Harbotle Grimſton, Maſter 


of the Rolls, was born at Bradfeeld 1594, died 1683. 


His daughter lady Luckyn's ſon Sir William ſucceeded 


to his eſtate and name, and was created viſcount 


Grimſton of Ireland 1712, and died 1756, as did his 
ſon James 1773, Whoſe third fon Harbotle | is the third 
and preſent viſcount. 

The river Stour was made navigable from Maning- 


hee in this county to Sudbury in Suffolk 8 Anne. 


Mr. Camden paſſing to its ſource finds Bumſted, ſur- 
named Helion from the barons of that family, who 
held it from Henry II. to 1449, when the laſt heir 
male died. He places Barklow, or Bartlow, in this 
county by miſtake, it being 'in Cambridgeſhire, and 
only the hills in Eſſex. Thoſe who make theſe hills 
memorials of the battle between Edmund Ironſide 
and the Danes, aware that Aſpdon church cannot be 
that built by Canute four years after, make it Bartlow 
church, in which they think themſelves authorized by 


the round ſteeple ſuppoſed to be the Daniſh ſtyle. 
But as well might we ſuppoſe the tower of Bromfield 


church near Chelmsford which is of this form a work 
of the Danes, who never appear to have been nearer 
this part of the county than Maldon. This further 
argument may be added to thoſe before - mentioned 


ſor removing the ſcene of this battle to a more pro- 
per place; and ſince tradition is for fixing ſome battle 


with the Danes here, it muſt be left to happier con- 


jeftures and bettter evidence. Holinſhed ſays they 
found in one ſtone coffin two bodies, one lying with the 
dead towards the feet of the other l. We do not find 
the uſe of ſtone coffins among the northern nations in 


their pagan ſtate, and the Danes were not d 


ll long after this. 
The town of Walaen, Pespbesed 12 Edward VI. 


with a treaſurer, two chamberlains, and the com- 


mognalty x, is pleaſantly ſituate on the eaſt ſlope of a hill, 


on whoſe top are the ſmall ruins of Magnaville's caſlle, 
built in the rude magnificence of that age, a ſolid 
maſs of flints and cement. On the green behind the 
caſlle is a ſingular work called the Maze conſiſting of 
a number of concentric circles with four outworks iſ- 


ſuing from the four ſides, all cut in the chalk, ſup- 


poſed by Dr. Stukeley to be a Britiſh curſus or place 
of exerciſe for che ſoldiery. At the ſouth ſide of the 
town below the hill are two ſides. of am oblong camp, 
called Pegdle ditches, the banks and ditches extremely 


bold and well preſerved. The ſouth bank 730 feet 


long, 20 high, and 50 broad at the baſe, and fix or 
eight on the top, the weſt 588 feet long. 
Dr. Stukeley gives the following account of this 


town w. „It is the moſt beautiful ſituation 1 ever 
© beheld: a narrow tongue of land ſhoots itſelf out 


*like a promontory encompaſſed with a valley in 
form of a horſe ſhoe incloſed by diſtant and moſt 
* delightful hills. On the bottom of the tongve 
ht " ſand the ruins of a caſtle, on the tip or extre- 

* mity the church like St. Mary's at Cambridge. 
Round the church on the ſide of the hill and in 

* the yalley is the town built, ſo that the bottom of 
© the church is as high as the town, and ſeen above 
the tops of the houſes. I could willingly enough 
© fancy this Camulodunum, perhaps Camulo-Camwallo= 


« qun, whence very eaſily Walden, or rom Camulus 


= Morat, $02, 
" Chron, B. VII. c. 8. Morant, II. 5 30 


Of 20 ounces weight. Deſcription ot England II. c. 14. 
AP Walp. Cat. of Engr. P · 101, u. * y 


Vol, II. 


* the famous God of the Celts, who might have 4 
«temple here where now fands the church, and 
here the temple of Claudius might have ſtobd 
“ upon certainly one of the moſt noble and majeſtic 
e ſituations in the world, which, without much for- 
« tification, might have enabled the Romans to have 
* held out two days againſt the enraged Britans under 
“ Boadicea : nor does it diſſuade my aſſent that there 
© are no Romanantiquities found hereabouts, becauſe 
© they were ſettled at this colony but a ſhort time, 
“ nor any ſigns of walls and ditches, and that is ex- 
& preſely mentioned by Tacitus. Might not the name 
6 have ſome relation to the river Cam on which it 
« ſtands as the Camboritum down lower; and the 
© modern Cambridge, ſeeing in Ptolomy it is written 
« Camulodunum, if I remember right. Nothing ſtag- 
« gers my belief but Tacitus ſaying it was on the ſea, 


© which is applicable to no place ſo well as Malden. 


* However betwixt it and Audley inn park are two 


© ſides of a ſquare _ at right gies called 


« Paigle dikes.” 


Tothis Mr. Gale returned this anſwer, July 14, 1719. 


&* You miſſed Starberry hill, juſt above the London 
© road by Audley inn, and on it viſible remains of a 
“ ſquare work, where the author of fir T. Smith's 


« life, p. 130. ſays Roman coins have been found, 
6e particularly a gold Claudius; and Holinſhed, p. 218 


© mentions a great antique ſilver cup found there. 


«© The pleaſantneſs of the country ſuits Tacitus? de- 
* ſcription of Camulodunum. The diſtance fromCano- 
% nium Antonini (Canfield) its fituation on the road 


« to Villa Fauſtini (St. Edmund's Bury) perſuade me 
© to fix Camulodunum hereabouts, not at Walden, 
« becauſe no antiquities have been found there. 


6 Galgacus deſcribes it as an open town, and Tacitus 
ein Agricola the ſame: the colony itſelf unwalled, 


«and the country around full of forts, as Sterberry, 
« Littlebury, Great and Little Cheſterford, at the 
« paſſage of the river Shady and Caſtle Camps, the 


« five laſt towards the Iceni muſt be previouſly forced. 
J derive it from Cam Glad dun, q. d. Civitas re- 
“ gionis vel provinciæ Camenſis. Tacitus“ appari- 


« tions in the eſtuary of the Thames forebode the 


« deſtruction of London ſituate on it. To account 
« for two Roman towns ſo near one another as Wal- 


« den and Cheſterford I ſuppoſed Camulodunum 
« being deſtroyed by Boadicea was removed lower 


« down the river. An undated inſcription in Gru- 
« ter cut later than Nero mentions this ſecond Ca- 


© mulodunum, and it exiſted in Antonine's Itinerary. 
** Barklow hills may as well be Roman as Daniſh, 


© and two of them being formerly opened, ſome 
«4 ſtone cheſts with bones were taken up, which 
te was ſometimes a Roman mode of ſepulture. Mr. 
* Thomſon of  Trumpington, has a great many 


« yaſes, ſome of metal curiouſly caſt, and others of 


te various earths, all found between his town of re- 


« ſidence, and Cambridge. Lord Harley offered him 
5 /. 30. for them and was refuſed e. 


In the beautiful light church are monuments of the 5 


lord chancellor Audley who built the chancel, and of 


John Lech vicar 1489, who is ſaid to have built the 


church. Here is alſo preſerved very freſh the at- 


chievement of Frances the memorable counteſs of 
Eſſex and Somerſet?. In the church of the priory 
founded 1136, valued at C. 406. 155. 11d. 1 were 


buried . ſon of the founder, e de 


1 Letter to Roger . July 12, 1779. Gale's Letten, p. 112. 


Letters, ubi ſup, 


1 Tanner, 5 8 
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Audley inn. 


Safer 95 


New port. 


Shortgrove. 


TUM. 


Cheſterford. 


Canon 
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Bohun gth earl of Eſſex, his ſon Humphry the 6th- 
earl's wife with three of her ſons and a daughter, 


alſo the wiſe of John 7th earl, Humphry gth carl 


and his wife; and Humphry fon of Thomas of 
| Woodſtock, duke of Glouceſter, and his wife; and 


in the chapter-houſe the hearts of the founder's ſe- 
cond ſony of William 4th ear}, and the body of 
Beatrix de Say, the founder's fiſter", 

All theſe noble remains, with their reſting place, 
gave way to the magnificent pile erected by Thomas 
Howard earl of Suffolk, grandſon to lord chancellor 
Audley, to whom Henry VIII. had granted the ſite, 
and large poſſeſſions thereof. From him his grandſon 
gave his houſe the name of Audley Inn, It is ſaid to 
have coſt C. 190,000. the model alone made in Italy 
colt C. 500. It conſiſted of two courts ; but was in- 
tirely taken down about 60 years ago by Henry earl 


of Suffolk and Bindon, except the hall which formed 


the center of the two courts, and is now the ſeat of 


| fir John Griffin Griffin, who has rebuilt the ſtone 


bridge on the high road to Walden on the original 


plan of the laſt century. Mr. Winſtanley, who lived 


at Littlebury in the neighbourhood, had the good for- 
tune to tranſinit to poſterity in plates taken and en- 
graved by him this ſpacious monument of the magni- 
ficence of the nobility of the 16th century juſt before 
it was taken down. Sir Thomas Smith ſecretary. of 
ſtare to Edward VI. and Elizabeth, was born at 
Walden: 161%, died 1599 i 46 orion ſg ad 7 

Saffron is ſaid to have been firſt brought into Eng · 
land in Edward IIId's reign, and that which grows in 
this and the adjoining county of Cambridge is ac- 


counted the beſt in the world, The fitteſt foil for it 
is the dry brown mould that covers chalk, The 
ground is ploughed in cloſe deep furrows in April, 


and, aſter being well dunged, next month the plough- 


ing is repeated, and again a third time about Mid- 


ſummer, a broad furrow or trench being left between 
every pole in breadth, The roots are planted in 
July three inches. aſunder in trenches. The plan- 


ration laſts but three years. An acre may produce 
at a medium 21b. of dried ſaffron the firſt year, and 
241b. the two others. About 5b. of wet ſaffron go 


to Ilb. of dry WF "a1 Co ARS 
At Newport was an hoſpital founded by Richard de 
Newport t. John, valued at (C. 23. 10s. 8d.% © 


_ . Shortgrove in this pariſh is the ſeat of the earl of 


Thomond, who enlarged the houſe built by Mr. 


Dent, 1684.* | 


Later Antiquaries have agreed to place CamBor1- 


run of Antoninus at Cheflerford?, where the founda- 
tions of the walls, inclofing about 5o acres, were till 
very lately viſible all round, of an oblong form. The 
Roman bricks here are pale, ſixteen inches and a balf 


by eleven, and one and a half thick: theſe dimenſions 
are leſs than thoſe at Colcheſter. Roman coins of the 


early as well as the later emperors have been found 


r Hiſt, of Walden abbey in the Monaſticon. 1. 445» 


here; and, 1769, in digging down the walls tg 
mend the road a large parcel of very fine ones was 
found in a pot. Here have been alſo found a bronze 
buſt, fibulæ, and other braſs utenſils, ſeveral gold 


inſtruments reſembling a fetterlock or ſtaple; one 


weight 81b, was found under a thick - rade piece of 
bronze about ſeven years by a miller who immediately 
fold it. About 60 years ago many urns and intire 


| ſkeletons were dug up, and a ſmall urn of red earth 


containing ſeveral written ſcrolls of parchment but 


diſperſed before any account or explanation could be 


obtained. The inſtruments Pl. I. fig. 13, 14, 15, 16. and 
the inſcription fig. 17. lightly hatched on a brick were 
in the hands of Mr. Shepherd a farmer near the church 
who had a large collection of coins, &c. found here. 
'A ſtone trough, the only one of the kind perhaps in 
England diſcovered here, and ſometime uſed for 
water at a ſmith's forge, was in the hands of the 
late Dr. Gower of. Chelmsford, who ſuppoſcd it a 
receptacle of aſhes of the kind called by Montfau- 
con and others Quietorium. It is a half octagon with a 
flat back, about three feet long, and abour a foot or 


eighteen inches deep. In four compartments 'are_ 
"gue down to the waiſt in tolera= 
hat in the middle which ſeems 


reliefs of human 
ble preſervation. 


ge ith 


tip, 18, 


older than the others has nothing in its hands: that 


to the right holds a kind of patera with a handle; one 


to the left in a paludamentum has a ſingular weapon 


| like a trident with a bar acroſs the top, or perhaps a. 
vexillum, the other but half a figure halds a ſpear, 
Theſe may repreſent one perſon in different cha- 

racters, or a family *, Beſides the large camp or city 


a ſmaller may be traced by the church. The name 


of Burrough field comprehends the adjacent grounds, 


particularly all between the great camp and the river, 


in which is ſuppoſed to have been an amphitheatre, 


the corn growing thin in acircle of eight yards wide, 
including a ſpace of 100 yards diameter. Another 


camp, half a mile from the great one, is called Hin- 


geſton barrows ; a fourth on the 1chleton and Duxford 


fide of the river; a 5th probably in Burton wood two 
miles off. Ringhill oppoſite to Audley inn makes a 6th. 


The ruined hunting tower in this camp was a warren 
houſe or belvedere to Audley inn. The many Roman 
roads that ſtill rerain their name or ridge about this 
antient ſtation deſer ve to be accurately traced. * Juſt 


“ by Cheſterford are Ickleton and Streethall. The great 


* road runs between them by its walls. Icknall or 


* Teknild ſtreet parts the county of Eſſex, Herts, and 


Cambridge, all the way, and at Royſton is croſſed 


ec by the Ermine ſtreet. Another Roman road runs 
« from Ickleton towards Newmarket; it is the Lon- 
te don road almoſt as far as Hogmagog hills, upon an 
* eminence a little beyond which it is croſſed the 
ee ditch called Fleamſdike, where is a fmall ſquare 
“ fort, and in the middle thereof ruins of a building. 
* It may have been a Caſtrum Exploratorum.“ 


At Trinity College, Oxford, is preſerved an Exemplification of all the Property belonging to the Abbey of Walden, moſt amply and 
e riouſly written in ſeveral ſkins of vellom, tranſmitted by the Duke of 'Nerfolk in 1561, to the ſaid college, which has ſome of the 


of Walden, 


e lutes of that monaſtery, by the donation of fir Thomas Pope. And in the Burſary of the ſame college, are many antient original 
cCharters of the abbey | . 


* The baluſtrades on the two fides of the firſt court expreſſed in Roman capitals the motto cf the Gatter and that of the founder. 


Prudentis eft in concilis fortunam ſemper habere. 


go at Trentham hall, e. Stafford, the balluſtrades of the firſt court had 3 


Carole Britannia Regi Richardus Levon nes batnei ædis haſer hic fieri 8 . dere ——— 


Ray's Hiſt. Plant. Phil. Tranſ. 138. 380. 404. 


* 


4 Tan. 133. Bo 


Salmon, 112. Mr. Walpole ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries a golden bracelet quite perfect and bright found 1761 in a meadow 


belonging to the earl of Thomond here, It was compoſed of chain work, the locket 
and rivertcd by a ſmall gold pin ſo as not tu be opened! On different but nat oppoſite 


5 of red enamel or glaſs ornamented with gold, 


two miles from Audley inn, it probably belonged to ſome of the Suffolk family or their royal viſitors. Such bracelets are ſaid to be worn 


in 3 
Hortley, Stukeley. i 


? 


ear Chefterford river, Eſſex, 
* 'Fhis trough is wretchedly engraved in Horſley Brit. Rom, Eſſex. 


on the border of Cambridgſhire, a camp. Aubrey Mon. Brit. 


E A 


des were two ſmall rings. As Shortgrove is but 


« A little eaſt of Wandlebury, or Hogmagog bills, 
i jg plainly to be ſeen the Roman road to Grandcheſter 
« an elevated ridge for 200 yards together ſtrait to the 


d river above Cambridge, the other courſe of it to 


« Colcheſter; two barrows cloſe by it?.” It is pleaſant 


to ſee how Dr. Gale in his Comment on the Itinerary, 


' 111, confounds things hereabouts. He calls 


Ring hill Sterbury hill, a name I believe never 


heard of thereabouts; he adds the Saxons called it 


Jyaldenburghb; another name unknown. In this in- 
conſiderable place he fixes CAMvTOD VNV, and its 


Cella at Caſtle and Shady Camps ©, deriving the laſt 
{ſurname from Sidius Geta an officer under Claudius, 
whoſe name however was Hof mus. In all this 
biſhop Gibſon implicitly follows him. 


The church of Littlebury flagds within a ſmall 


camp. 


The family of Clavering ended t. Edward itt, The 


keep and moat of their caſtle remain at Clavering; as 
are at Stanſted Montfichet thoſe of another built by 


Robert Gernon a Norman, who, came over with the. 


Conqueror, and | probably, formed it out of an older, 
if not a Roman one, as the name of the place and its 


ſituation on the Stane Street, or cauſeway from Stort+ 


ford to Colcheſter, imply. Robert s ſon William 
took the name of Monte fo or Montfitchet, but Robert 


muſt be reckoned to make Mr. Camden's five deſcents. 
A label of three points Az. is added to their arms 


by ſome. 


| Near Clavering at Berden was a priory 9” Auſtin 
cannons founded t. Henry III. valued at C. 29. 6s. 4d.“ 
Here was born 1586, the learned e Mode, who 


died 1638. 


What Mr, Camden calls Haſlingbury | is now Great 
5 Halingbury, called alſo Hallingbury Morley from the 
| lords of that name, deſcended from an antient family of 
Morley in Norfolk barons t. Edward I. 7 The title 
paſſed by marriage to the Lovels and Parkers; one 


of the laſt united to it that of Montegle, and to him 


was ſent the letter that diſcovered the Powder Plot. 


He, his ſon, and grandſon were buried here. The 


d Stukeley's Letter to Gale ubi ſab, 


1 


eſtate belongs now * purchaſe to the Houblons. 


Walbury, which gives name to a manor in this pa- 
riſh, and was antiently termed Walla, perhaps from 


Filla (as earthworks in many parts of the kingdom 


are ſtill called The Walls), is an irregular « oral s camp 
on a ſteep hill, incloſing about 30 acres, with a bold 
double bank, and on the north ſome additional work 
on the brow of the hill. A road enters it on the 


eaſt ſide, but does not appear to have been continued 


to the weſt, where the Stort at the diſtance of two or 


three meads defends it, Here is however a gap in 


the inner vallum, and the ditch is filled up on this 


fide, but the outer bank is very ſteep, Another road 


croſſes it from north to ſouth, which may lead to Ple- 


ſhey, and a ſeries of ſtations beyond it. Juſt within 
the weſt bank ſtands a farm-houſe of the ſame name; 


| the ſouth part of which, particularly the cellar, is 
built of rough work ſtrongly cemented together, with 


ſome Gothic arches; but no Roman brick intermixed. 


The area was a rabbit warren till ploughed up about 


60 years ago. It is now divided into ſeveral fields, 


and rented by one farmer of Mr. Houblon. Mr. Sal- 
mon, who fanc ies this place the Alauna of Ravennas, 


did not reflect that that writer was deſcribing the 


ſouth coaſt of Britain, and that all his ſtations anſwer 
to places in Devon and Dorſet: accordingly Baxter 
places it at Woodbury hill in the latter county. wire 
Morant totally omits this conjeQure. 


Robert earl of Eſſex came to an untimely end by 
the intrigue of his wife with fir Robert Carr, whom 
ſhe married after her divorce from the earl of Eſſex, 


Tak 
32 of 


who died not without ſuſpicion of poiſon 1646, and 


his family retained only the title of Hereford, 


Charles II. conferred the title of viſcount Malden and 


ceeded by his ſon Miliam, and he in 1742-3 by his 
ſon William Anne Holles, the 4th and preſent earl. 


In this Oy are 41 5 pariſhes. 


Alf the true name be not t Compe: 


See Dios Ix, e. 20. & n. Reimar. Tanger, 133⸗ | 4 Dugl Bar. II. 26. 307% . 


3 Morant thakes 1t/exange/ar, 


> Duge. Bat. II. 192, 


earl of Eſſex 1661 on Arthur Cape! who came to an 
unfair and untimely end .in the Tower 1683. His 
ſon Algernon ſucceeding and dying 170g- 10, was ſuc⸗ 


Nare 
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Rare Plants found in Eſſex. 


Acorus Calamus. The ſweet-ſmelling Flag or Cala- 
mus; in the Gravel- -pit-pond oppoſite Haris, 
Woodford Row; in a pond in a lane leading 
from the Ongar road to Chigwell Row, and 
elſewhere. 

Actea picata. Herb Chriſtopher or Baneberries; in 

5 a thick wood two miles from Thorndon. 

Alvin Moſchatellina, Tuberous Moſchatel, or Muſk- 


wood Crowfoot ; under hedges in a field leading 


from Woodftreet to Chapel End, Walthamſtow. 


| Agaricus aurantius, Little Orange coloured Agaric; 


in a field at Walthamſtow. 


— campanulatus. Bell Agaric; in hedges * | 


Walthamſtow. 


2 Chanterellus. Yellow Yin the woody part 


* or Chanterelle; of Epping foreſt 
- integer. Equal gilled [| near Waltham- 
Agaric; * flow. 2 


lateralis. Short-ftalked Aparic; on trunks 
of felled trees in Clayſtreet, Walthamflow. | 
mn— Vt 0. 


part of Epping foreſt. 
umbelliferus. 


_ Walthamſtow. 


Alifma Damaſonium. Star-headed Water- Planta; 5 


in a pond at the town's end at Rumford towards 


London, in a pond near ford, and in many 


ponds on Epping foreft, near Walthamſlow. 


Allium oleraceum. Wild Garlick, with an herbaceous = 
 _ ſtriated flower; in a cornfield called Weſtfield be- 
longing to Black Notley hall, adjoining to Lex 


lane, plentifully. 

— urſinum. Ramſons; in a wood near the lane 
leading from Walthamſtoꝛv to Ching ford and on 

e Haro t-eye Hill on Epping foreſt. 


—— vineale. Crow Garlick ; in the marſh, near 


the foot path leading from Walthanfow to Lea 
bridge. | 

Alopecurus ariflatus Monſpelienſis. Bearded th 
tail graſs; in moiſt ditches near che river 
Thames. 


— ariſtatus (3 paniceus. Bearded Dog-tail 


graſs ; over againſt the mill at Purfleet, towards 


Raynham, on the other ſide the great ditch. 
ventricoſus, Red Bent graſs; in the corn 
fields about Thorndon. 


Anethum Foeniculum, Finckle or Fennel; on the | 


| ſhore of the Thames, in the chalkpit at Par- 


fleet, and on the bank between Harwich and 


the Cliff. 
Antirrhinum orontium. The Leaſt Snapdragon, or 


Calf's Snout; in cornfields of a ſandy ſoil; at 
Woodford. 


Apium graveolens. Smallage ; in the marſhes below 


Eaftham and Plaiſtow, plentifully. 


Arenaria peploides. Sea Click wecd 3 on the ſandy 
| ſhoresat Harwich, | 


Arundo arenaria. 


Warty Agaric; in the woody 


Little delicate Umbrella, ar 
Wood Agaric; on dead ſticks in hedges a gt 


Aſter Tripolium, 


Aſtragalus G lyciphyllos. 


Atriplex laciniata. 


Arenaria rubra / marina. Sea NY 7 ; in the ſalt 


marſhes at Harwich. 

Ariſtolochia Clematitis. Climbing Birthwort; in a 
wood two miles from Thorndon. 

Artemiſia maritima « & g. Engliſh Sea Wormwood, 


and a variety of it; on the marſh bank on the 
weſt ſide of Harwich. 


-- maritima J. French Sea 8 on 


ſea ſhores: in Merſey Iſland and about Hor- 
_ wwich, 


Sea Reed. Grafs Engliſh Sea 
Matweed, Martram, or Helm; on the ſandy 
banks by the ſea at Harwich. 

Aſparagus officinalis. Sparagus or Sperage; in mea- 
dows and on rocks: about Harwich, | 

Aſperugo procumbent. Small wild Bugloſs, Great 
Gooſe-graſs, or German Madwort; on 1 l 
rubbiſh: at Purfleet. N 

Aſperula odorata. Woodroof; in ſhady parts of 
Epping foreſt near Woodford. 

Afplenium Adiantum nigrum. Common black Mai- 

denhair; on the buttreſſes on the north ide of 

Loughton church. DE 

— Ceteracb. We or Miltwaſt; on 

| n old tomb in Ea Horndon churchyard. 

Aſplenium Rutu muraria. White Maidenhair, Wall- 


rue or Tentwort; on Widford bridge near Chelms. 


ford, and on the eaſt wall of the Foreſt _ 
Fan near Leighton. 

Scolopendrium. Hart's tongue; in lanes at 
"Chipping Ongar, againſt the North fide of 

fore church, and elſewhere. 

Trichomanes, Engliſh black Maidenhair ; 
in a ſhady lane between Ongar and Relvedon, on 
a wall in Mood flreet near Whips Croſs, Mal- 
thamſiow, and on a wall in a len at Low 
Leyton. 


Sea Starwort ; in the marſh ditches 
at Harwich, plentifully. 
Wild Liquorice, or Li- : 
quorice Vetch; in the cornfield between the : 
wood and the Thames at Purfleet. 
Jagged Sea Orache ; on the 
ſandy ſhores in Merſey [fand, in Little Holland, 
between the town of Harwich and the Cliff and 
elſewhere. 
—- portulacoides, Common Sea Purſlane ; on 
the marſh banks at Harwich, plentifully. 

» ſerrata. Indented Sea Orache; by the 
river and on the banks of the marſhes at Maldon, 


plentifully, and on the ſea banks on the welt 
fide of Harwich, 


Berberis vulgaris. Berberry or Pipperidge buſh; - in 
woods and hedges: at Littlebury, Saffron Wal- 
den, and elſewhere. 

Beta maritima, Sea Beet; in the ſea marſhes on 


the welt of Harwich, plentifully. 
Betula alba, The Birch tree; on Epping foreſt * 
4 tween 


— nemoralis. 


| Bryum pellucidum. Pellucid Bryum; 


Campanula hybrida.. 


——— 


„ $67 


tween Higbbeech and Golder's bill, in \ the pariſh 
' of Loughton. = 
Betula Alnus. The Alder tree ; ; on thi bank of the 


river Rhodon between Chigzoell and gr, 


plwwẽbntifully, and elſewhere. 
Boletus abus. White Boletus ;- on | | 
ſtumps of trees, about Malibam- 
———— coriaceus, Tough Boletus; | tow. 
on trees, NE 
——— hepaticus. Liver Boletus; on trunks of trees: 
about Walthamſtow, and elſewhere, on * 
in Henault foreſt. | | 
— ſquamoſus. Scaly Boletus 3 ; 


about Wal- 
on Elm trees, wow, 4. 
— villoſus. Hairy or Spongy Bo- elſewhere. 


letus;. on Apple and other trees, 
Braffica campeſtris. Field Cabbage; in corn fields 
and cliffs of rocks near Harwich, 


Briza media. Middle Quaking graſs.) 


Cowquakes or Ladies- hair; in 
fields, meadows, and paſtures; 


Bromus giganteus. Tall Brome - graſs;; at Malt "FRY 
in moiſt woods and hedges; > 


Wood Brome- toto. | 
graſs; in woods and hedges: 


in marſhes and wet ſhady places; * 


leaved Bryum ; in moiſt woods and heaths: at 
Lambourn parſonage, and elſewhere. 
Bunias Cakile. Sea Rocket; on the ſhore in "I 
| Iſland; and between the town of n and 
the Gif. | 


Bupl hank a 8 among the 1 20: eee £3308) 
r 4 Cochlearia Danica, Daniſh Scurvy-graſs; on a 
tenuiſſimum. The leaſt. Hare's ear; by 

the road ſide near 7 horndon, and in the marſhes od 


Conferva bulloſa, Silken Wrack | in ths wack 


corn at Notley, and elſewhere. ' 


3 


by the river ſide at Maldon, plentifully. 


Butowus umbellatus. The flowering Ruſh, or Water 
| Gladiole; in many parts of the river Rhodon, 


— rupeſiris, Fine Green hairy Sea Weed; on | 


and elſewhere. _ 

The Leſſer W 
Glaſs, or codded Corn-Violet; in a corn 
field between Kibton lane and Woodford Bridge, 
and between the Thames and the Wood at 
Purflect. 


- glomerata. Little o or leſſer Thrdatiiort or 


Canterbury Bells; in a field near Muncombe near 


Woodford. 


Cardamine mara. Bitter Creſſes, or Ladieedmock: 
* in moiſt meadows and n 3 0:88] Brain- | 


tree. 


Carduus, nutans. Muſk Thiſtle; in the chalkpi 


at Purfleet. 


Carex arenaria. Sea Carex; on the 1007 ſhores at 


Harwich. 


—— difians. Looſe Carex; ; in a ee at Pan- 


field and by Machin's mill at Witham, © 


— diviſa. Marſh. Carex; in the meadows near 


the Hithe at Colcheſter. 


a pendula. Pendulous Carex; in | moi woods 


and hedges: at Braintree and in the dirches in 
Walthamſtow marſh near Lea-bridge, 


. pulicaris. Flea Carex; in a ditch near Chapel | 
End, Walthamſtow. 


vg Arigoſa. Looſe Carex in a lane at Black 


Notley. 


— veſicaria. 8 Bladder Carex; in the 


. marſh-ditches near Lea. bridge. 
Vor. Il. 


: 
. ; Y 4 < * 
* 
; - 
+ 
# ; i * 


. Crepis foetida. 


| 8 


* 2 


* 1 


Carex veſicaria 8. A variety of the lat; ! in the 


river near the Redbridge. 
Centaurea Calcitrapa, Star Thiſtle ; by the wayſide 


in the marſhes below ing oh and Eaſtham, and | 


__ elſewhere. 


Chara fomentoſu. Brittle Clan! on a bog near 
Smith's Hall, Blakemoor. 


Chelidonium Glaucium. Yellow horned Poppy; on 


ſandy ſea eres at Landyuerd fort wa 
Harwich. 


Chenopodium hybridum, Maple-leaved Blite; on 


rich rubbiſh, on dunghills, and in corn fields : 4 


at Colcheſter and Woodford. 


— nr Sea lite or White Glaſs- 
wort; on ſea ſhores: at Hareich. 


——— murale 8. A variety of Common 
Gooſe · foot or Sowbane on 3 and rub- 


« biſh: at Bocking, 


Clavaria digitata. Fingered Clavaria; at the bottom 


of a. poſt in 2 tp and eee at Malt ham- 


— Hetmplon. | | Flut-horned Clavaria; a curious 


variety was found on an Elm log in a cellar at 
Waltham Abbey. 


piſtillaris. Simple Clavaria; in woods and 
on heaths; at Bocking, 


5 Clematis Vitalba. Great Wild Climber, Traveller's | 
— ſerpyilum & undulatum. A variety of Whos 


Joy or Bethwyne; in hedges and we 


places. 


Clinopodium vulgare. Great Wild Baſil ; under 


hedges overgrown with brambles at Weodford. 


Cochlearia Anglica. Engliſh or Common Sea Scurvy= 
' graſs; in the marſhes. near Maldon and 


Harwich, 


bank by the ſea-ſide about tuo _ from 
Manningtree. 


-- littoralis, Green bairy 


Sea Weed; Harwich. 


the ſFones before Harwich Cliff; | 
— ſetacea. Setaceous Conferva; upon the 


| ſhores which are overiowed by the tide near 


Harwich, 


Convallaria majalis. Lily Convally, or May Lity 5 
on Epping * near 7. * a Oak oppolite 


Highbeech, 


Cn maritima. Sea Coleweit; on 5 ſandy | 
ſhore between the town of Harwich and the 


r 


Crataegus Oxycantha. Hascher or „ White Thorn; 
a variety of this without thorns and with a 


large leaf, found in a hedge, by the fide of 


the Rhodon between Wlray-houſe and Luxborough- | 


houſe. | 

—=— torminalis. The common wild Service- 
tree or Sorb; in woods and hedges. 

Stinking ' Hawkweed; in a field 
called Stanfield belonging to Black Notley Hall. 

Crocus ſativus. Saffron ; planted and tultivated at 


Walden, plentifully, thence called Saffron 


_ Walden. 
Cuſcuta Europaa. Dodder Hell:weed, or Devil's 
Gut; on Epping Foteft near Snareſbrook pond, 


and near Walthamſtow windmill clugbiog, about 


the Erica vulgaris, &c. 


Cy nogloſſum officinale g. A variety of Hound's 


tongue with green leaves; on rubbiſh and on 
way ſides; frequent. 


Tatura 


ditches near 


Datura Strambniumt. Thorn Apple; on dunghills 
and rich ſoils near Woodford. 

Dianthus Armeria. 
end of Snake laue, Woodford, in a field be- 
| tween the end of Morn lane aud Woodford bridge, 
and lu the lane leading from Chingford Haich to 
Fryday bill. 

N ad. Sheperds Rod or Small wild 
Teaſel; in the lane leading from Fryday hill 
houſe to Chingford Church and elſewhere. 

Droſera rotundifolia, Noſa ſolis, or Round-leaved 

Sun-dew ; on a boggy part of Epping Fore/t, a 


little way in the wood oppoſite the Bald. fared 


Stag, and on a bog on the right hand of the 
road from Leytonſtone to Snareſbrook. 

Epilobium angu/tifolium. Roſebay Willow-herb ; in 
a meadow near the river Rhodon not far from 
Luxborovgh houſe near Chigwell. 


Erica cinerea, Fine leayed q on Epping Foreſt, 

heath; II near Snareſbrook 

— Tetralix. Croſs leaved ſ pond, and elſe- 
heath; where. 


Erigeron acre. 
near Warley Common. 


| Eryogium maritimum. Common an or Sea 
Holly; on ſandy ſea ſhores, 


Lupatorium (annabinum. Common Hemp Agrimony 
or Dutch Agrimony ; on the ſides of the river 


Rhodon. 


Euphorbia exiguz, Small acl Spurge; in a 


fields: between the lower end of Ribten lane 
and Woodford bridge, and elſewhere. 


—— paratiat. 


Clift. 


— platyphylr, Broad leaved Sputge; | in 


corn fields: at Black Notley, and in fields be- 


tween Woodford row and Woodford bridge. 
Euphorbia verruceſa. 
corn: fields. 


Fagus Caſtanea. The Cheſnut Tree; in Stour Wood 


near Harwich. 


Fontinalis antepyretica. Greater Water Moſs ; 
rotten wood in a pond at Waltham/toco. 
Frankenia /aeviss Smooth Sea Heath; 
marſhes of a clay foil; frequent, 
| Fucus cartilagineut. 
ſtones: in Canvey Iſland, and in Maldon river 
overagainſt Tollęſbury. 
—ceranoides. Buck's-horn Fucus;] 
caſt up by the ſea | 
— digitatus, Sea-Girdle, or Hang: 
ers; on the ſhore N 
— ma Forked Fucus; on 
dhe ſandy ſhores | 
— Hun. Sea Laces; near the 
dock gates of the King's Yard 
— furcellatus. Long · forked Fucus; | 
on the ſandy ſhores at Harwich. 
"e— loreus. Sea-Thongs; on ſtones | 
below the Cliff 
— nodoſur. Knotted Fucus; on 
ſtones before the Cliff, frequent 
a—— pinnatifidus. Jagged Fucus; on | 
ſea rocks and ſtones; 
— plicatus. Matted Iren; on the 
| rw? ſhores 


} | 


Deptford Pink; in the upper 


Blue · lowered Fleabane ; ; ina field | | 
_ Gentiana Gtr. Leſſer Centaury ; in ber 


Sea Spurge; on the ſandy 
| ſhores between the town of Hareich and the. 


Rough * Spurge; in 


in ſea 


Scarlet Fucus; on rocks and 


r i * N O B ANT E 8. 


marine rocks and ſtones 


Fucus ſaccharinus. Sea Belts; on ſub- 
— ſerratus. . Sea Wrack ; on . 


ſtones before the Cliff | at. Herwich, 
— ſiliquoſus. Podded Fucus; upon 
the ſtones before the Cliff | 
— ſpiralis. Twiſted Fucus; on the ſhore, fre- 


quent; 


— tomentoſus. Wooly Ms: on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones 


— veſiculofits, Sea Oak; on ſea f at Harwid, 
rocks and ſtones ; floating in the 
Thames, and 


J 
Fumaria claviculata. Climbing Fumitory; in a wood 


called Little Shrubbuſh at Snaresbrook near Wan- 
ſtead, plentifully. 

Galeopſis Tetrabit 3. Fait-floweretl Nettle lap; 6 ; or 

Hemp-leaved Dead Nettle with a parti-coloured 


flower; in a corn field at the bottom of Ribton- 
lane near Woodford. 


Geniſta 7inForea, 


Green-wood ; in meadows and frelds about Nood. 
ford. 


ren paſture land about Woodford. 
Geranium molle g. Small flowered Dove's foot Cranes 

bill; on a bank near Low Leyton, 
rotundiſolium. Round. lea ved Crane's bill; 
on walls, roofs, and paſtures of a _ ſoil: 
near Temple Mili near Layton. E 


Geum rivale. Water Avensz in a bog about a mile 


from Sudbury. 
Glaux maritima: Sea Mik wort or Black Salrwort; ; 
in the ſalt marſhes at Harwich; 
Ghaphalium Gallicum. Corn Cudweed ; among co corn 
in ſandy grounds about Cle Heningham, 


— — margaritaceum. American Cadet; 1 

3 in a meadow near Bocking | 8 

Hedyſarum Onobrychls. Medick Vetchling, Cock's 
head or St: Foin z in meadows and paſtures of a 


_ chalky ſoil, at Purfleer, and in a field near Mun- 
comlbe near Woodford. 


w_ f Helleborus fretidus. Great Baſtard black Hellebore, 


Bear's-foot; or Setterwort; in meadows, woody 


places, and hedges : oppoſite a farm houſe at 
| Muncombe near Woodford, and in a lane near 
High Laver church. 


Hieracium umbellatum. Narrow-leaved buſhy Hawk- 


weed; on Epping Foreſt near the ſouth fide of 
Snaresbrook pond. | 


Hippophae Rhammoides. Sallow Thorn or Sea Buck- 
thorn ; on ſandy ſea ſhores; near Canvey Iſland. 


Hordium marinum. Marſh Rie- graſs; on the marſh | 


banks at Harwich, plentifully. 


Hydrocharis Morſus Rane, Froghbit; in the marſh 


ditches near Lea bridge, near Walthamſtow. 
Hyoſeris minima, Small Swines Succory ; in Mark's | 
houſe common field at Walthamſtow. 
Hypericum 4ndroſemum. Tutſan or Park leaves; in 
Sake's lane Woodford, and in the WY part of 
ppg fret 
— — elodes. 
Epping fore ſt. 
Iberis nudicaulis. ' Rock Crefs, or Leſſer Sheperd's 
Purſe; in a gravel pit about half a mile on the 
left hand from Great Ilford. 


Inula Helenium, Elecampane; in many ma | 
grounds. 


Marſh St. Peter's Wort; on 


: 1 


Woodwaxen, Dyer. weed, Ur 


| | — tartareus. Welſh Liverwores * 


— unciali: Short Wed 
Liaum catharticum. Purging or wild dwarf Flax or 


laula crithmoider. Golden Sampire ; on the bank of 
the river juſt above Fulbridge at Malden. 


Iris foeditiſſinnis. Stinking Gladdon or Gladwyn ; ; in 


woods and hedges: at Black Notley, Waltharn- 
flow, Pur fleet, and elſewhere. _ 

Jaione montana. Hairy Sheep's Scabious ; in High- 
ham Hill common field, at Walthamſtow. 

Juncus acutus 3. A variety of Sea hard Ruſh in the 
marſhy grounds about Maldon, plenrifally: 


_ Juyiperus communis. Common Juniper ; on Epping 


Foreft between Waltham Abby and Epping. 
Lathyrus hirſutus. Rough-codded Chickling Vetch; 
among brambles at Hockere!, in the fields about 

Hockley and Raleigh, and elſewhere: 
——— Niflia. Crimſon Graſs Vetch; near a 
well in Higham hill common field; Walthamſtow, 
near Milkzell field between the end of Hornlane 


and Woodford bridge road, in a field near Chingford = 


church, and elſewhere. 


Lepidjum latifolium. Binder or Pepper wort; bs - 


the marſhes near Grays, ou the cauſey leading 

to the Hithe bridge at Colchefter, by the water- 

fide at Heybridge near Maldon, plentifully, and 
at the lime-kiln near Fulbridge. 


ruderale. Narrow-leaved Creſs or Dittan- 
der; on rubbiſh near the ſea: near South Ben- 


fleet, at Maldon, and on the welt ide pf Hare. 
wich near the river. 


Lichen pyxidatus i coceiferis. Red Liver- on 3 


wort ; I billy paſ- 
— yxidatus % corpucopides. Radi- | tures, and 
. ated Liver wort; I in woods. 


— pyxidatus + defor mis. Serrated Liverwort ; 


on hearhs, billy paſtures and woods: at T Bern. 
don. 

— oljvateus. Olive Liverwort ; : en hives and 
pales about Walthamſtow and elſewhere. 


n £ pping | 
areſt. 


trees; 


Mill- Mountain; on à bank near Muncombe near 
Woodford, and elſewhere. | 
— Kadiola. The leaſt Rupture-wort or All- ſeed; 
dona boggy ſoil on Epping foreſt, a little way in 
the wood oppoſite the Bald fac d Stag. 
Lithoſpermum officinale. Gromwel, Gromill, or Gray- 
mill; in the chalk-pits at Purfleet. 


Lylimachia tenella. Purple Moneywort ; on wet 


heaths and meadows and on bogs: on Epping 
foreſt. 


ef Medicago polymorpha arabicd, Heart Trefoil ar Cla- | | 
5 ——— vulgare, Wild Marjoram; in the chalk. 


ver; on the bank between the town of Harwich 
and the Clift. | | 
— polymorpha . The ſmalleſt Hedgehog Tre: 
foil; on the ſandy ſhore at Harwich. 
Mentha piperata. Pepper Mint; in the lane leading 
from Woodford to the Windmill. 


£ —— Pulegium. Penny-royal or Pudding-graſs ; 


in wet heaths and paſtures and on bogs ; on  Ep- 
ping foreſt, 

— rotundi ſolia. Round-leaved Horſe-mint ; by 
the road fide between Thorndon and Canvey iſland, 
in a meadow adjoining to Faulkburn bali, and in 


a meadow bebind the Alms· houſe at Great Tel. 


dam. 


Bocking and by the road fide between Bocking 
and Gogfeld, 7 __ 


Mentha Fiber. Long: leaved Horſe· midt; in mar- 
ſhes and wet places: at, Eaft Horndon, and in a 


| meadow behind the Altis- houſes at Great Tel | 


dam. 


— ſylveferis 6. A variety of the aft; on the 


river ſide a little above the Fulling Mill, and in 


a ditch near the Corn Mill at Bocking. 


1 uvillaſa. Spear mint; in watry places, and on 


Banks of rivers : abour Bocking and by the ſide 


of a pond in a field two miles from Thorn- 
un. 


dow on the right hand of the way from the Ful- 
ling mill to Harries mill at Boching. | 


villoſa y. Another variety; in a meadow 
on the right hand at Bocking, 


Menyanthes Nympboides. The Lefſer yellow Water 


almoſt oppoſite the eight mile ſtone in the Wood» 
Ford bridge road near the bridge, and between 


that and Lirxborough-bouſe, This was Hanted 
by Mr. Warner. 


— — Trifoliata. Buck Bean or Marſh Trefoll ; 
in a bog on Epping foreſt on the right hand of ; 


the road from Laytonſtone to Snareſprook, 
Mercurialis annua. French Mercury, the Male and 


| Female; on d and cultivated land abort 


Woodford. 


Myoſotis /corpoider g. A variety of Medion Spare. 


pion Graſs; by the road fide from Ridgewell to 
Batbam End. * 


| Narciſſus Pſeudo-Narciſſus. Wild Engliſh Daffodil; 


in fields and orchards. 


Nardus firifta. Mat Graſs; on Epping foreſt berween 


Manſtead and Waltham/tow. 


| Nepeta Cataria. Nep or Cat Mint; in paſtures ad 


hedges of a chalky foil; in the chal pits at 
Pur fleet and near ridge. 
Nymphæa alba. White Water Lily; 3 in the river 


gar. 


— — lutea. Water Lily wich a yellow flower; 


in the river Rhodon. 


Oenanthe crocata. Hemlock Water Dropwort; on 


the banks of the river Thames near Plaiſtow, and 


of the river Rhadon near Luxborough- Baue near 


_ Chigwell. 


— pinpinellides. many Dropyeant; in 


Bulvan fen. 


Origanum, Qnites. Pot Marjoram ; on che left Gor 
of the road from Braintree to Raine en the 


bridge. 


pits at Pur fleet plentifully, and in the fields un- 
der hedges, and in buſhy places at Woodford. 
Ophiogloſſum uufgatum. Adder's tongue; in a field 
at Woodford. 
Ophrys aranifera. Humble) in an oldgravel- pit at Ba- 
Bee Satyrion with green | lington, and on the bor- 
wings or Spider Ophrys; ders of ſome corn fields 
- anthropohora, Green y at Belchamp St. Paul to- 


Man Orchis. J] wards Opington. 


— Monorchis. Yellow Sweet or Muſk Orchis 1 


in a field called Maicſield belonging to Black 
Notley hall. 


| — muſcifera, Fly Orchis; in meadows and paſ- 
—— rb, Red Mint in the Hop 3 We 


tures of a chalky ſoil. 
— Nidus Avis. Bird's neſt; found once on Ep. 
Ping 


villoſa 2 A variety of the laſt; ; in a mea- ho 


Lily, with a fringed flower; in the river Rhodon 


_ Rhodon and in the caſtte ditch at Chipping On- 
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ping foreſt near a gate of a _ called T he Sale 
near Hale End, Walthamſtow. _ 


Woodford row and Chingford batch and elſewhere 
near Woodford. 


foreſt near the Bald fac'd Stag on che right hand 


near a bog not far from Salter" s Buildings, Was 
thamſtow. 


Orchis % D,. The Leſſer Butterfly Orchis; on Ep- 


ping foreſt between Laytonſlone and Malthamſtou 


ford. ; 
—— latifolia. Male handed Orchis or Male handed 


Satyrion Royal; in moiſt meadows and on boggy 
ground about Moodſord. 


the chalk pits at Purfleet. 


Orobanche major. Broom-rapez on roots of the 


Common Broom in Hale-brinks near Waltham- 
foto and on Epping foreſt and elſewhere. 
Oſmunda Spicant. Rough Spleenwort; in a little 
running ſtream between Woodford and Woodford- 
bridge, and in a lane near Marley Common. 


Oxalis Acetoſella. Wood Sorrel; in n parts of 


Epping foreſt. 

Papaver dubium. Long ſmooth-headed Poppy in 
cornfields: at Bocking. .. | 

Pellitoria officinalis. Pellitory of the Wall; on a wall 
belonging to Tony hall in Shernal- Areet, Mal- 
thamflow, on the town wall at Harwich, and 
elſewhere. 


Faris . Herb Paris, True . or "2 "BY 
| berry; in woods and ſhady places : in a little 


wood called Lampit Grove belonging to Black 
| Notley hall, in Challney wood, ſeven miles from 
- * Colchefter, and at Saffron Walden. 


Parnaſha paluſtris, Graſs of Parnaſſus; in woods and : 
ſhady places: between High and Chipping On- 


gar, and in a marſhy meadow at Chipping o 
ar. 

2 * "ſativa. © Wild Paſnip; near the river Lea 

by Lea bridge near Walthamſtow, and in the 

chalk- pits at Putfleet. 

1 paluſtris. Great Marſh Red Rattled 

Coxcomb or Louſewort; in marſhes and moiſt 

meadows at Woodford,  _- 

Peplis Portulaca. Water ee in wan and 

wet places: on Epping fore ſt. 

Peucedanum efficinale. Hogs Fennel, Sulphurwort 

or Hareſtrong; in the"marſh ditches at Walton 
not far from Harwich, and. 1 in a wood belonging 
to Walton at the Noſe.” | 


Pexita Cyathoides. Smooth Pezizaz on rotten wood: 


at Walthamflow. - 


fields, and on garden borders and rotten wood : 
od ' Braintree. 


- Walthamſtow. 


Plantago maritima g loflingia. Sea Plantain; on the 
ſides of the marſh banks at Harwich, plenti- 
fully. | 


ſhes at Harwich. x 
Polygonum ampbibium. Perennial Willow: leaved 


- ovata. Twayblade ; on Epping fore between 


- ſpiralis. Triple Ladies Tia; ; on Epping. 


of the'road not far from the ten mile ſtone, and 


wind-mill, and in moiſt eadous about Wood- 


— pyramidalis. Purple lite- flowering Orchis ; at 


Ae lentifera. Seeding Cup des, - in . 


— ſcutellata. Hairy Tests on cow dung at 


n N aquaticum. Water Hemlock; ; in the 
river Rhodon and elſewhere, © "7 


Poa maritima. Sea Meadow graſs; in the ſea mar- 


1 [ N O B A N TE 8. 


Arſmart; on the hanks of ditcbhes and rivers 
often floating Z on their waters, ſometimes in dry 
fields about TWoodfard. 

Polypodium aculeatum. Prickly | Auriculate Male 
Fern or Female Polypody; i in woods and ſhady 
places: about Black Notlcy, Pra gtrees I W 
and elſewhere, common. 

— aculeatum g. A variety of the laſt; in 
woods and ſhady places: at Black Norley. 

— cxiſlatum. Great branched Fern with in- 

dented leaves or creſted Poly pody; in moiſt 

woods and ſhady places: about Black Notley, 

Braintree, and near Woodford, 

— Filix femina, Male Fern with thin-ſct 

deeply-indented leaves, or Female Polypody in 

marſhy and ſhady places: at Black Notley and 

Braintree, 

Filix mas. Common Male Fern; z10 woods, 

heaths, and ſtony places: about Black Nag, 

Braintree, Woodford, and elſewhere. | 

fragile. Fine-cut Stone Fern with fatter 
" and brittle ſtalks, or Brittle Polypody ; on a wall 
in the lane leading from the Lea-b1idge road to 
Leyton church. 

Potamogeton pectinatum. Fine Fennel} 


leaved Pond weed; . in the tiver 
— perfoliatum. | Perfoliated Rlodon. 
Pond weed [= | 


Potentilla reptans G. Creeping Torment; in ſome 


paſtures at Braintree, | 

Poterium Sanguiforba. | Burnet; in afield at © Pao ect, 
and in Royden church yard, YE 

Primula vulgaris g. Great Cowſlips or Ox ps; in 2A 
field leading from Weodftreet to Chapel | nd, Wal- 
thamſlow, and in a field leading from Lanborn 
parſonage to the church, and elſewhere. 


Prunus communis infiiitia 3 A variety of the Bul- 


lace- tree; in ſome hedges. 
— Padus. Wild Cluſter Cherry « or r Bird Cherry; 
in the lane leading to Teinple Mills near Leyton, 
and between the London road and Weſtham abby 
turning off near the three mile ſtone, 
Quercus Robur. The Oak-tree; a variety with acorns 
on ſhort footſtalks on Epping foreft between the 
Bald fac 'd Stag and Muncombe, 


: Fx; parviflorus. Small- flowered Crowfoot; 


in a lane leading from Clayſtreet to Higham: Vill 
field, and in SHernal.ſtreet under the wall belong 
ing to 7 ony hall at Walthamſtow. 5 

Reſeda lutea g. A variety of Baſe Rocket; - In \ Bread 
Oaks meadows near Thaxted. 

Rhamnus catharticus. Buckthorn or Cn Purg- 

ing Thorn; in a hedge by the ſide of the river 

 Rhodon not far from Luxborough houſe. near Chig- 

well, in ee, Walthanfio: 20, and elſe- 
where. 

. Radek "Black berry- beating Alder; on 

Epping foreſt near Snareſbrook. ; | 

Ribes nigrum. Black Currants or ee berries; 

by the river ide” near the Hoppe bridge neat 
Braintree. 

Roſa Eglanterig. The 3 Briar or Eglantine; in 
a lane which leads from che! to Chigevell rot 
and elſewhere. 

Ruppia maritima. Sea-graſs; in the "marſh ditches 
and on the ſide of the way from Malden to Gold- 

Hanger. 

Raleus ae alas. Knee Holly or Butchcr' 5 Broom ; 

in 
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in buſhy e and on hears: at Black Notley, 
and in the W part of Epping foreſt, plenti 
fully. 

Salicornia Europæd. Joined Glalfivort «i or Marſh 
Sampire ; in the marſhes at Horzwich, plentifully. 


Salix triondria. Smooth Willow; in an oſier holt 


at Blac Notley near the houſe in Which Mr. 
Ray the Naturaliſt lived. 

Sallola fratieg/a. Shrub Stonecrop or Blite; on the 
marſh bank at Harzich, plentifully. _ 

—— Kali. Prickly Graſſwort; on the ſandy ſhore 
going to Harwich cliff, 

Salvia pratenſis., Meadow Clary. Bobart in Hort. 


Septo Cobhamiano, in Eſſer, D. ___ I; 
Syn. 23. 


— verbenacea. Common Engliſh wild Clary; in 


Woodford church-yard, at Purfleet, and on the 

_ earth-works at Stanſted Montfitchet. 
Sambucus Ebuls. Dwarf Elder, Wallwort, Dane- 
Wort, or Dane's blood; by the road fide near 


Upton houſe, in a lane between Seward/tone and 


Waltham abby, and about Barklow. See p. 


| Samolus walerandi, Round-leaved Water Pimper- 
nel; om a little bog two miles from Eaft Horn- 
don church, and on the bank of the river R 
don neat᷑ the eight mile ſtone on the Woodford 


bridge road. 


daponaria officinalis, Zope vert or Bruizemort ; on 


Laindon bills, and elſewhere. 


Satyrium viride. Frog Satyrion or Orchis; in Broad 


Oaks meadows near Thaxted. 


Saxifraga granulata. White Saxifrage ; in meadows 
and dry paſtures : on the earth works at Stan- 


| fied Montfitchet, and on Pleſby mount. 


Scirpus laruſtris. Bull Ruſh; in the river Rbodot - 


near Woodford bridge. 


rivers, and lakes at oy and in Merſey 

| iſland. ; | 
— maritimus g. A variety of Round- rooted Bal. 
tard Cyperus; on banks of rivers and on ſea- 
| ſhores: about Maldon, plentifully” © 


. ſyloaticus. Millet Cyperus-graſs ; by the river 


Blackwater at a mill below Bocking. 


Sedum album. White flowered Stonecrop ; on a wall 


at Barking, Plaiſtow, and elſewhere. 


no elephium, Orpine or Livelong; in a field near 
Moodſtreet at Walthamſtow, in Biſhop's-hall lane 
at Lamborn, on the fide of a field between Mun- 


combe and Luxborough _ near (Ow, and 
elſewhere. 


| Senecio ſarracenicus. 1 1 in the 


warren af Smith's hall, Blakemoor. 


by the great fſh-pond at Heron bout near On 

. 

Sberardia arvenſi 5s. Little Field Madder; in a corn- 
field between the wood and the Thames at Pure 


fleet. 


ad y = oY Small Corn Catchfly or Campion 


in the corn- fields near Colche/ter. 
Siſon inundatum. The leaſt Water Parſnep; in gra- 
vel pits and ponds on Epping foreſt, | 
Siſymbrium rio. Broad-leaved Rocket or Hedge 
Muſtard ; on rubbiſh and old walls: at Tauli- 


bourn. 


: Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; upon the bank 
leading from the town of Harwich to the Cliff | 


Vol. II. 


lacuſtris (3. A variety of the lat; in Dee WY 


latifoka Yo Broad-leaved Baſtard Hellebore; | 


* * : 
{ E 


\ and on hs right hand of the road from Dover 
Tourt. 

Solidago Waben Common Golden Rod: in the 

wood at Purfleet, and in a hedge near Warley 


Common, 
Spircea Jilipendula, | Common Drophort; in a hilly 
field near Chingford: church. 


Statice Armeria, Thrift or Sea han dosen in the 


mar ſhes at Horwwch, 
. Limonium. Sea Lavender; on Co ſhores : 


at Colebeſter, and in the marſh ditches ar Har- 
wich. | 


— Tinenon. 6: * 7 ien oK the laſt; at Har- - 
Ox. III. 393, mentions this plant to grow in | 


wich, 


Stellaria graminea 8. A varicty of he Leſſer Stitch- 
wort; in marſhy places: near e houſe 
near Chigwell. | 


graminea . Longvleaved Water Chidieweed: j 


on a bog between Snareſbrook and the Woodford ; 


| brides road. ; 
Taxus baccata. The Eugh or Yew. tree; on Epping 
foreſt between the King's Oak and n near 


WD the fourteen mile ſtone. | 

Teucrium Chamepytis. - Ground pine; in the corn⸗ 
field between the wood and the n at Pur- 
Jeet. 


Tilia Europca g. Small-leaved Kling: or „Laden- 


tree, Baſte or Pry; in the hedges frequent. 
Tremella Auricula. Jew's Ear; on ſtumps] 
of dead trees | | 
granulata, Bladder Tremella ; 
in moiſt ditches J 


— Juniperina. Yellow Tremella ; | at Mal. 
on rotten ſticks e 0 iow ow.” 


—— Noſtcc. Jelly Tremella; on a 
| 0 on Epping foreſt near Salter's-row | 
- purpurea, Purple Tremella; on 
dend ſticks very common | "1 


Trifolium arvenſe g. Small or Sea Hares foot Tre- 


foil; on the ſandy ſhore between the town of 
Harwich and the Cliff. 


—— fragiferum. Strawberry Trefoil; f in fields 


and moiſt woods about Woodford, 
- 0chroleucum. 


Thorndons | 
 ornithopoides, Bird's-foot Trefoil; on ſan- 


dy banks by the ſea de at Lug, plenti- | 


fully. 


|  codded umbel; in the road from London to Wood 


ford bridge. between the ſeven and eight mile 


ſtones. 


ſcabrum. Oval beaded Trefoil; in Broad. 
Oaks meadows near Saffron Walden, 


— ellatum. Teaſel-headed Trefoil; in fea 


meadows and paſtures : on the ſhore in Canve 


iſland, by the water fide at Leigh, at Little Hol- 


land, and at Tilbury-fort, 


Trifolium Ariatum. Knotted Trefoil; on Laindon 


pulls. 


- ſubterraneum. Dwarf Trefoil; in the road 
between Brentwood and Brook/treet, plentifully. 

Triglochin maritimum. Sea ſpiked Grafs ; „ in the ſalt 
marſhes at Harwich, plentifully. 


Triticum junceum /. Sea Wheat Graſs ; on the | 


ſhore in Mer/ey iſland near Colcheſter. 


banks at Harwich. 


7 c | Turritis 


low flowered Trefoil; ; in a | 
oaks near the great fiſh pond at Herons near 


- repens {3 bybridum. White Trefoil with a 


repens y. Sea Dog's grals; on the candy 


68 
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Turritis glabra. : Great Tower Muſtard ; on the banks | 


by the highway fide up the hill from Lexden 
towards Colcheſter, and in fields and on a dry 


bank in the lane which leads fiom High Beech 


to Waltham abby. 
Valeriana diocia. Small wild or marſh Valerian; on 
the ſides of the marſh in the Lea bridge road. 


Valeriana diocia 8. The other ſmall wild or marſh 


Valerian ; in moiſt meadows about Woodford. 
— officinalis. Great wild Valerianz in moiſt 
places and near water: ſometimes in woods and 
buſhy places about Woodford and elſewhere. 


Verbaſcum nigrum. Sage leaved black Mullein ; in 


gravelly places and on way-ſides : at Audley Inn 
and in a lane leading from Chigzoell to Chigwell- 
roco. | | | | 


Viburnum Lantana. The Pliant Mealy-tree or the 


Wayfaring-tree; in the woods at Purfleet. - 

— — Opulus. Water Elder or Cherrywood; in 
moiſt places in the woody part of Epping fore/t 

near Woodford, on the bank of the Rhodon 
near the Red "ge near peat and elſe- 
where. | 


Vinca major. The Greater Periwincklez 3 in Were | 


and hedges: near Colchefter, under a hedge in 
Ribton- lane, Woodford, and elſewhere. 


— minor. Periwinckle; in the hedges and among 


buſhes in ſome fields by the road fide leading 


from Witham to Kelvedon, in one of the woods 


called” he Larks near Chingford,” and elſe 
where. 

Viola hirta. violet with 88 leaves or Hair 
Violet; in woody places and hedges of a — | 
ſoil : in ſeveral places. | 

Viſcum album. Miſfel or Miſſeltoe; on ſeveral tert 


on Epping Joreſt, in an orchard i in Tonighton, and 
elſewhere. | 


Ulmus campe/tris - 9.3 The Wych Haſel or Broad. 


leaved Elm; in hedges in the lane leading from 
Ilford to Bentry heath, 


Ulva diaphana. Sea-Wragged-Staff; 


inteflinalis, Sea Chitterlin 6 
Gut Laver; y caſt * 


—— Lafiuca, Oyſter- green, or | | Harwich ſhore. 

Green Laver; 5 
pavonia. Turkey Feather; on : ſubmarine rocks 
and ſtones : at Harwich. 


umbilicalis, Navel Laver ; on ſubmarine tons 
and rocks: in Canvey ſand... 


Urtica pilulifera. Roman Nettle; on rudbiſh : in 


ſeveral parts of Canvey iſland and at Harwich, 
Utricularia vulgaris. Hooded Water Milfoil; in the 
great fiſh-pond at Herons near Thorndon. 
Zoſtera marina. Graſs Wrack: caſt up at Harwich, | 
and on all ſhores. 
—— marina v. The Leſſer Graſs fs Wracky on the 
Harwich ſhore. 
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HE country bordering on the Trinobantes was afterwards called Eat Anglia, and comprehending the 
counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, was antiently inhabited by the Io ENI, called 
improperly in ſome copies Ti6Ex1, and more corruptly by Ptolemy S1MtN1 *, whom J have long conjectured 
to have been included by Cæſar in the confuſed name of Cenimagni, to which opinion I was led by the near 


' reſemblance of Iceni and Ceni-magni to each other, and the concurrence of Tacitus and Cæſar. The latter 


ſays the eg ſubmitted to the Romans, which Tacitus ſays the Iceni did “ of themſelves acceding to 
« Our alliance.” 
for which if it were an allowable liberty I ſhould ſubſtitute Icenz, Regni. You will not find the Cenimagni 
anywhere elſe in Britain, if you divide them from the Regni and Iceni. There are many traces of the Iceni 
jn this tract, as Henſcvorthe c, Ikentborpe, Ikborrow, Then, Ikſning, Icklingham, Eike, &c. and the conſular way 
leading hence is in the old chronicles called [chenild-ftreet, q. d. the fireet of the Iceni. 
the name J profeſs myſelf unable to gueſs at, unleſs one ſhould derive it from the vedge-like form of the 
country, and ſay that it abutts on the ocean in that ſhape. The Britans call a wedge | in their language Iten: 
2 place in Wales on the lake Llintegyd | is called from that ſhape Llan-Iken; and in the ſame ſenſe a little 
tract in Spain approaching leſs to its ſhape than ours was called Sphen or Wedge, according to Strabo . 
This nation is repreſented by Tacitus“ as brave, and after they had caſt themſelves on the Con of 
the Romans, they remained undiſturbed by war to the time of Claudius. Then the proprætor Oſtorius fortify- 
ing the rivers, and diſarming the Britans, they aſſembled their forces to oppoſe him. But the Romans forcing 
their intrenchments they were defeated with great loſs. The latter ſignalized themſelves very much in 
this battle, and M. Oſtorius, fon of the commander, had the honour of ſaving a citizen. This war thus 
terminated, in thirteen years time a freſh ſtorm aroſe on the following account. Praſutagus, king of the 
Iceni, to avert the ruin of his nation though to his own diſadvantage, appointed the emperor Nero his heir, 


The etymology of 


But what is moſt material, in a MS. for Cenimagni we have Ceni, Agni®, two ſeparate words, 


Spben. 


Praſutagus. 


thinking by ſuch ſubmiſſion (to uſe the words of Tacitus!) that he ſhould ſecure his kingdom and family | 


from injury: but it happened otherwiſe ; his kingdom was pillaged by centurions, and his houſe by flaves 
zs ifit had been taken in war. His wife Boodicia, called alſo Bunduica, was ſcourged, and his daughters vio- 
lated: the principal men of the kingdom, as if the whole had been given away, were ſtript of their eſtates, 


and the royal family treated as the emperor's ſlaves. Provoked at this diſgrace and the fear of worſe if the 


nation ſhould be reduced to a province, they took up arms, and engaging in their rebellion the Trinobantes 
and other nations not yet accuſtomed to ſlavery, they formed a private league among themſelves to recover their li- 


berty, being fired by their inveterate hatred to the Roman veterans. This occaſioned a moſt fatal war, which 


was till further inflamed by the avarice of Seneca, who had at that time 400 Seſterces or 300,000F.. out at the 
moſt exorbitant intereſt here. In this war, to be as general as I can, Boodicia, whom Gildas ſeems to call the 
_ artful Lioneſs 8, wife of Praſutagus, cut off 80,000 Romans and allies, and deſtroyed the colony of Camalodu- 
num and the municipium of Verolam; routed the 1xth legion, and defeated Catus Decianus the procurator : but 
was at length defeated in a pitched battle by Suetonius Paulinus, and with unbroken ſpirit put an end to her life 
— poiſon, according to Tacitus b, but, according to Dio i, ſhe died of illneſs. During this war Xiphilin & after 
Dio writes that the Britans wol loved | in an eſpecial manner Victory under the name of Andate, whom the 
| Greek copy in another place calls Andraſio, and in a grove ſacred to her ſlaughtered their priſoners in the 
moſt cruel manner. The Britans do not at preſent call Victory by this name, nor do I underſtand the mean- 
ing of it, unleſs as the Latins derive Vittoria a vincendo, the Sabines Vacuna ab evacuando, and the Greeks 


New amo te ps Ew, i. e. not yielding, ſo the Britans may have called her Anarbaith, from a word in their 


Boodicia, | 


Seneca” cuſury 
in Britain, 


Andate or An- 
draſte goddeſs 
7 Viclogy. 


language ſignify ing deadly overthrow. But this by the way. From this time there is a profound ſilence in 


authors about the cent; all I have met with is that the Romans, on the decline of their empire, appointed 


a new officer for this and other coaſts, to check the ravages of the Saxons here and elſewhere, whom ey - | 


called Count of the Saxon ſhore throughout Britain, as has been before obſerved *. 

When the Saxon heptarchy was eſtabliſhed in this iſland, this province formed the kingdom of the Eaſt 
Angles, and from its eaſtern ſituation had the name of Eard Angle-pyc, or the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 
Uffa was their firſt king, whence his ſucceſſors were long called Ufkines, and were ſubject ſometimes to the 
Mercians, and ſometimes to the kings of Kent. Their iſſue failing wich St. Edmund, the Danes over run the 


kingdom and miſerably harraſſed it for near 50 years, till Edward the elder having ſubdued them annexed 
it to his own kingdom of Weſſex. From that time it had governors of its own; which honour was firſt en- 


joyed in the Norman times by one Radulphus of Bretagne, a faithleſs wretch, who at a nuptial feaſt formed a 
deſign, with many others, to cut off William the Conqueror; but a defign to which ſo many were privy could 
not be concealed : upon the diſcovery of it he was ſtripped of his poſſeſſions, and proſcribed, and others were 


2 Anh. © 


Uſſkines, 


beheaded. But this belonging to the hiſtorian's province, I proceed to the deſcription of the country, which 


In Kent. 


* See Lipfius on Tacitus. So 8 is a contraction for Simenomagus: Ian I Ithan Jceſter for Idumanceſter: As the Cenomagni 
1 Cenomanenſe; i in Gaul, MS. n. Gale. 


> Lipfivs reads Iceni, Cangi. The cent are the inhabitants of Oxfordſhire from chen, the Ouſe: with theſe Cæſar Joins the Ancalites, 
inhabicants of Henley hundted. 


The Treni alſo in Norfolk were ſo called from a river than of the ſame name of Ychen or Oule, The 
viſh names of rivers Cunio, Cynio, ma, and Can, are all ſynonymous with 7chen, MS. n. Gale. 
© „ worth, 41. p. 137. * Ann. XII. 31. | 
d Ann, Fats 45 v. Agric. 157 16. 7 Lrana doloja. h XIV, 37 . z LXII. 1011. 
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bs wine. A general idea of the face of it we have from Abbo Flgricenſs 4, who wrote in the year of Chriſt 
This part called Ea/ Angle, is diſtinguiſhed among other e500 for being almoſt ſurrounded 


= 
I 3 4+ 
. 6 


with water. On the ſouth-eaſt and eaſt ſides it is waſhed by the occan, on the north incloſed with an im- 
« menſe tract of moraſs, which riſing near the centre of Britain, during a courſe of more than 100 miles, falls 
e from the level of the country in great rivers into the ſea. - On the weſt the province joins to the reſt of the 
tc jſland on that fide and is acceſſible: but to ſecure it from invaſion it is fortified with a bank of earth likea wall, 
*« and a ditchf. The ſoil of the inland parts is very rich, pleaſantly diverſified with gardens and woods agree. 
able for paſture and feeding great numbers of ſheep and cattle : not to mention the rivers ſtored with fiſh, 


Thus Abbo. 
* Life of St. Edmund. 


«jt having as I ſaid before the ſea on one ſide, and in its marſhes many lakes of two or three miles in width, 
4 fyrniſhing favourite retirement to numerous ef of monks, in which retreats eyen hermits do not want 
4 ſolitude.“ 


+ Reche Ditch or Devil's Diteh. 


1 One of this name wrote an account of the ſiege of Paris i in the year 891, Another was abbot of Fleury, wrote lives of Popes, and died 
10öoz. Voll. Hiſt, Lat. II. 38. 41. aden. He wrote the Lite and Paſſion of St. Edmund, Nen P- a7 · MS. Jeſus c. Ox. Tan. Not. Mon. 


Wo Io - 


UFFOLK, 'the firſt in order to be deſeribed, 
called by the Saxons Suð pole, or the Southern 


people with reſpect to Norfolk, has on the weſt Cam- 
| bridgeſhire: on the ſouth the Stour dividing it from 


 Effex; on the eaſt the German ocean; on the north 


it is ſeparated from Norfolk by the two ſmall rivers 


Little Ouſe and Waveney, which rife from the ſame 


| Cheeſe, |» 


head, and take different courſes. It is a tract of 
conſiderable extent, furniſhed'with good harbours, and 
except towards the eaſt has a rich foil, conſiſting of 


clay and marle, making fertile fields every where and 


rich paſtures for fattening cattle, and producing plenty 
of cheeſe which is ſent all over the kingdom to the 


great profit of the inhabitants, and even into Germa- 


ny, France, and Italy, if we may believe the phyſi- 


clan Dr. Pantaleon“, who ſcruples not to compare 


this with chat of Placentia for colour and flavour: 
but he was not one of the nice ſcholars of Apicius. 


dig. 


Necumar tet. 


IF (SY 
CBS 


Woods are not wanting, and there are many parks 


ſtocked with deer adjoining to the ſeats of the nobi- 
lity. 
The political diviſion of the coul is threefold; 


the Geldable which pays taxes: St, Edmund's Liberty 


which was the property of that abbey, and Sz. Ethel. 
red's Liberty which belonged to Ely abbey, to which 
our kings. formerly gave certain eſtates * with Sach 


e and Soch,” as the Ely regiſter has it, without any 
ee reſerve of eccleſiaſtical or civil juriſdiction.“ But we 


ſhall go over the county chorographically, and take a 


view of the principal places, beginning from the weſt. 


On this fide next to Cambridgeſhire, on the edge 
of the county, is Ixning, a place of greater note an- 


[7 tiently than now, diſtinguiſhed for the birth of Ethel- 


dreda the virgin, daughter of king Anna, who was 


cCanonized; for the conſpiracy of Radulphus earl of 


'Eaſt Anglia againſt the Conqueror; and alſo for the 
road from hence to Ely made by Hervæus firſt bi- 
ſhop of that ſee. Now it begins to decline by the 
nearneſs to Newmarket, to which. goods are uſually 


brought. The name ſhews this laſt place to be of 


later date: but it is ſo ſituated that the ſouth part is 


* 
7 
* 
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5 . 
oy 
1 * 
. 
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ning, the other to Dichton or Ditton. Of this place 
I have met with no particulars, except that under 
Henry Il I. Robert de Inſula or Liſle, gave this part of 


it in frank marriage with his daughter Caſſandra to 
Richard 4 Argenton, from whom the e are 


deſcended. | 
Here the plain called from the town Newmarket 
heath extends itſelf all round, ſandy and barren, yet 


covered with verdure, in which i is that extraordinary 


ditch which the vulgar aſcribing to the Devil, called 
Devil's dike, though it certainly was one of thoſe 
mentioned by Abbo, and made againſt the invaſions 


of enemies, as I ſhall ſhew more at large when I come 


in Cattbridgeſhire, the oth 4 in Suffolk, and ack has 
its ſmall church, that of the latter ſubject to In- 


Nerung- 
Heath, 


Devil 10 


to Cambridgeſhire. I ſhall juſt obſerve here that 


the leaſt of theſe ditches is to be ſeen two miles from 


hence between Snailwell and Moulton, 

Farther inland is the very famous town of St, Ed. 
mund, called in the Saxon times Bedepicp-zueopde, 
and in thè Britiſh, as it ſeems, VII LVA Favs ring, men- 
tioned by Antoninus. 
a learned antiquary well acquainted with this part 
of England?, The diſtance alſo both from ciani 
and Colonia in Antoninus agrees very well, and as 


Villa among the Romans ſignified an houſe upon the 


eſtate of ſome perſon of diſtinction, ſo did Lueopd, 


among the Saxons, and Abbo tranſlates Bederics- 


gueord, Bederici cortis, q. d. Bederic's houſe. The 


This is the opinion of Talbot 


di. Ei 
Bury, 


V1LLat 
TING 


Lue t 
Tonxh. 


Saxons ſeem alſo to have taken the full force of the f 


name into their language; for as Fauſtinus in Latin 


implies Proſperity, ſo does Bederic in German, accord- 
ing to the learned H. Junius, who interprets the name 


of Betorix (whom Strabo makes ſon of Melo the Si- 
cambrian) full of happineſs and favour. Whether 


Fauſtinus and Bedericus were different men or who 


they were | am totally ignorant, Certain I am that this 
villa of Fauſtinus was not that deſcribed by Martial 


in his third bogk of Epigrams. And if I ſhould fay 


it belonged to Bericus, who according to Dio*, being 
LENT to quit his country, adviſed Claudius to a 


2 1 phyſician and hiſtorian, born at Baſil 1522, died 159 N wrote the lives of the illuſtrious men of Germany: &c, Hoffm. Lex. 
b As being a 8 of Norwich G ) for he was a Northamptonſhire man (Tan.) lx. 
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war wich Britain, 1 Mond not believe Wy, 
Whatever it was, if it be not the Villa Fauftini, i 
was nevertheleſs very famous, ſince upon the intro- 


| duction of Chriſtianity in theſe parts king Sigebert 


built à church here, and Abbo calls it a royal vill. 
But when the people brought hither the body of that 


moſt Chriſtian prince Edad, whom the Danes had 


pur to death with horrible tormente, and in honour of 
him erected “ a large and wonderful wooden church, 5 
it began to be called the Burgh of Edmind, vulgarly 
St, Ednondſbiry, and by contraction Bury, and flou- 
riſhed in an extraordinary manner, particularly afrer 
king Canute, to expiate his father's laeriligeous vio- 


© lence to this church, rebuilt it and endowed it with 


great wealth, and offering his crown to the Martyr, 


ſettled there monks and an abbot, and endowed it with 
large poſſeſſions, and among others with the whole 
| town, over which the mods appointed their ſeneſchal 


for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, W hence Jolceline 
de Branklonde, monk of the place, lays, the men 
both without and within the town are our ſubſects, 
and all within the Banna Leuca* injoy the ſame pri- 
vileoes.” Afterwards abbot Hervey t, a Norman, ſur- 
wunded! it with a wall, of which ſome little now re- 
mainsb. The popes granted it great privileges, and 
amongſt others exemption from all epiſcopal juriſ- 
diction in every thing, and to be ſubject only to the 


8 archbiſhop i in awful matters: which is {till obſerved. 


And now the monks abounding with wealth, built a 
magnificent new church, which they enlarged conti- 


| nually with new buildings. In laying the founda— 


tions of a new chapel t. Edward I. Everſdeni, monk 
of this houſe, tells us,“ they found the walls of an 
antient church ſo built that the altar was in the cen- 
tre, and we believed (continues be) that it was that 
which was firit built for St. Edmund.“ What this 


town was, and how large the abbey while ſtanding, 
„The ſun never be- 


take from Leland* who ſaw it. 
held a town in a finer ſituation, on ſuch a gentle hill 


with a rivulet to the eaſt, or a nobler abbey, whether 
Lin regard of its endowments, extent, or unparalleled 


magnificence. You would think the abbey itſelf 


was a town, fo many gates (ſome of them braſs), ſo 


* many towers, and a church exceeded in magnificence 
*by none, in whoſe neighbourhood are three * others 


_ of excellent workmanſhip in the ſame church- yard.“ 
lf you-aſk what were the revenues, it is not eaſy to ſay | 
how many gifts were hung up at the ſingle ſhrine of 


Edmund, and the yearly income of its eſtates and 
rents exceeded 1560. If J were to enter into a de- 
tail of the continual quarrels between the townſmen 


and the monks who governed them by their ſeneſchal, 


end with what fury they ſought each other's deſtrue- 
tion, I ſhould ſcarce be believed. 
bad been ſo long riſing, and its wealth which had been 
ſo many years increaſing, received their period from 
Henry VIII. when he diffolved the religious houſes 
by the perſuaſion of thofe who preferred private rea- 
bons and their own fortune to their king and country, 


My and to the glory of God under the ſpecious pre- 


tence of reforming religion, It ſtill however fſhews 


over by him for the deſtruction of his country. 


This work which 


of the firſt earl Gilbert were earls of Clare, 


no unſightly carcaſe of; its antient ſplendor, a noble 
ruin, which excites at once the pity and wonder of 
the beholders. In this place, to mention it by the way; 
England ſuffered the greateſt loſs that could be felt 
of any one man, That true father of his country; 
Humphry, duke of Glouceſter, a man of inflexible | in- 

tegrity, and who had improved his noble mind by 


liberal ſtudics, having governed the realm 25 years 


under Henry VI. with a reputation that left no room 
for the beſt to complain'or the worſt to calumniate, 


was taken off here by the envy-of Margaret of Lorrain, 
who, fincting her huſband Henry VI. to be a prince of 
a narrow ſoul in order to get the power into her own 
hands contrived this execrable deed; but to her on 


and the kingdom's infinite hurt. For Normandy and 
Aquitaine were ſoon loſt, and a moſt fatal civil war 


kindled in England. 


Near Edmunds Bury is Ruſhbrook, the ſeat of the 
famous and knightly family of the Jermyns, and not 
ſar from it kefworth, where was an an'ient priory 
founded by Gilbert Blund, a perſon of great rank, 


lord of Ikeſworth, whoſe iſſue male in the right line 
ended in William flain at the battle of Lewes, 
k. Henry III. who left two ſiſters coheireſſes, Agnes. 


married to William de Creketot, and Roiſia Ia o Ro- 
bert de V aloines. | 


More north is Fernham St. Genovieve, dcworable 
for the taking of Robert carl of Leiceſter in pitched 
battle by Richard Lucy chief juſtice of England, 
and the laughter of above 10,000 Flemings brought 


this neighbourhood J obſerved two very handſome 
houſes, 
Hengrave, formerly the eſtate of Edmund de Hen— 
grave a famous lawyer under Edward III. the other 
at Culfurth, lately built by fir Nicholas Bacon, ſon of 


Nicholas keeper of the Great Seal, who, for his ſingular | 
- prudence and ſolid judgement, was deſervedly rec- 


koned one of the two pillars! of this realm in his time. 


Not far from hence is Lidgate, a little village by no 


means to be paſſed by unnoticed, for giving birth to 


John Lidgate the monk, whoſe genius ſeems to have 
been formed by the Muſes themſelves, ſo many graces 


and beauties appear in his Engliſh poems. 
Theſe are the moſt remarkable places i in the weſtern 


part of Suffolk. 


On the ſouth the river Stour at its riſe ſtagnates i in 


a great fen called Stour meer, but preſently confining 


itſelf within its banks firſt paſſes by Clare, a noble 


village, which beſides a ruined caſtle that it ſhews, 


gave name to the very noble family of Clare, de- 
ſcended from Gilbert a Norman earl, and the title of 


duke to Lionel third ſon of Edward Ul. who, marry- 
ing into this family, had the title of duke of Clarence 


conferred on him by his father. For he was called 
duke of Clarence from this place, as the deſcendants 
He 
died at Alba Pompeia ® in Italy, having taken for his 


Tecond wife a daughter of Galeazzo - Viſconti of 


Milan, and is buried in this collegiate church; as 
alſo Joan of Acres, daughter of Edward J. wife of 


* Now only two. 


The " permaximam miro ligneo tabulatu ecclefiam : not a word of u cer as Gibſon tranſlates ir, Camden bad! it from Bury regiſter (Batteley, 279 | 
bi as Batteley, p. 8, ſeems to underſtand, the ſame which Sigebert built, but one builr on purpoſe for the mar- 


Yet we afterwards read of a wooden et nr down and rebuilt of ſtone from Bernie by abs 
(Bat. 49.) He built St, Stephen's chapel of oak, 


; 1 wrote a Chronicle of this abbey to 127 3. MS, Cott, Vit. D. xv. 2. (Tan. 5. B.) 


$ Wooden church was not, 


8 and pulled down by Canute. 
to aldwin * 597. 0 


aunus, ſacer limes eccleſiarum. Du Cunge in v. 


(lb. 5 
F 


NT perſon, well verſed in the antiquities of this place [probably Mr, Batteley], affirms that "Og never was any ſuch abbot as 


In abbot Anſelm” s time there was a ſacriſt of that name 
bbot ”_ 


1 of this abbey, who fl b 
N y. 3 about the 


De, a pillar, Vitr. V. e. alt. 
Vor. II. 


m Alla. Longueville, G. 


in this monaſlery, of whom ſee Mon, Angl. I. 300. G. 
ort in like manner walled the abbey. Holland. Malmſb. de pontif. IT. 13. 


beginning of the 14th cem ury, and wrote a chronicle to 1336, MS, in the Head. 


* Comm. in Cyg. Cant. in Curia. 
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| Long Milford. 


Sudbury, 


Lo 


priſon . So natural is it for men ever 


1 © 


Gilbert de Clare, ſecond of the name earl of Glou- 
ceſter n. It may perhaps here be expected that I 


ſhould give ſome account of the earls of Clare and , 
dukes of Clarence, who have ever held fo honourable 


a rank in this realm; I ſhall therefore preſent my 
readers with the following brief detail. Richard ſon of 
Gilbert ® earl of Ewe in Normandy ſerved under king 


William when he came into England“, and received 


from him the towns of Clare and "Tunbridge. He 


had four? ſons ; Gilbert a, Roger, Walter, and Ro- 


bert, from which laſt were deſcended the Fitz Wal- 
ters. Gilbert by a daughter of the earl of Claremont 


had Richard who ſucceeded him, Gilbert, whoſe fon 


was Richard earl of Pembroke, conqueror of Ireland, 
and Walter *. Richard* his eldeſt ſon + being lain by 
the Welſh left two ſons Gilbert and Roger: Gilbert 
was earl of Hertford under Stephen, but he and 


his ſucceſſors are commonly called and wrote them- 


ſelves earl of Clare from this their principal ſear, 
He dying without iſſue was ſucceeded by his brother 
Roger", whoſe ſon Richard * married Amicia daughter 
and coheireſs of William earl of Glouceſter, in right 


of whom his poſterity became earls of Glouceſter. 


Their male iſſue at length failing”, Lionel 3d ſon of 


Edward III. (who married Elizabeth. daughter and 


ſole heireſs of William de Burgh, earl of Ulſter by 


Elizabeth Clare) had the new title of duke of 
Clarence conferred on him by his father *. 
only one daughter Philippa married to Edmund Mor- 


Having 


timer earl of March, Henry IV. created his youngeſt 


ſon Thomas duke of Clarence *, who being governor 


of Normandy *, was flain in a rencounter of the 


French and Scots at Andes leaving no iſſue. Long 
after this Edward I. conferred this honour on his bro- 


ther George, whom he took into favour after the moſt 
bitter quarrels and inveterate enmity, but afterwards, 
as report ſays, ſmothered in a but of Malmeſey in 
to hate 
thoſe whom they fear, and with whom they ſtrive 
with ſuch violence though they are brethren. | 
From Clare the Stour paſſes through Long Me: ford, 


which has a fair hoſpital founded by that good man 
fir William Cordall late Maſter of the Rolls, to Sud- 
| bury, q. d. Southburgh, which it almoſt ſurrounds. 


Some think this was once the chief town of this 
county, and called ſo with reſpe& to Norwich, q. d. 


North town, Nor muſt it at this day be conſidered as 


inferior to any of its neighbours, being populous and 
wealthy from its clothing trade, and governed by a 
mayor choſen yearly ont of ſeven aldermen. Not 
far from hence is Edwardeſton, of no great eminence 
now, but- formerly inhabited by the honourable 
lords Montchenſy, of whom Warin married the 
daughter and heireſs of that moſt potent William 


Marſhall earl of Pembroke, and had by her a daugh- 


ter Joan, who, by marrying William de Valence of 
the family of Luſignan in France, brought the title 
of Pembroke into the family. This Warin de Mont- 


chenſy was a man of eminent rank and fortune being 


8. Gemeticenſis VII. 37. 


* nal the Red, great graudſon of Gilbert laſt mentioned here note *, Dugd. I. 205. 


_ * Augy, Camden. Brion, Dugd. 
4 ſurnamed de Tonebrige, Ib. 20). 


Founder of Stoke and Tunbridge priories, and firſt earl of Hertford. 


died 1173. Ib. 21t, 
y In the fifth deſcent from Richard laſt mentioned. 


Lord High Steward, and earl of Albemarle. Holland. Dugd. Ib, 


4 Dugd. II. 162. ex Pol. Virg. 


© Ow Paris Hiſt, Minor, p. 908. He died 1265, 38 Henry III. The title endei with his ſon who 1 was killed in Wales 7 5 Dug. 


1 5 In the perſon of St. Themas Wentworth, H. See Yorkſhire, 
= Malmeſb, de geſt. regum II. 23. b. Flor. 


the boy died ſoon, but the gi 
1 


WO 


Wig. 318. See Aﬀer 34. M. Weſt, 431 
d Two children a boy — 755 (not a word of the Satyr kind) in Neubrigenſis I, 27. They were both 
cl grew up and married at Lynne, and was living near the author's time. 


1 


accounted the Craſſus of 12 and at that time, 
leaving by will upwards of 200,000 marks e, 


A few miles hence the Stour receives the little tier ant ; 
Breton, which in its ſhort courſe runs by two towns þ,,, port 1 
of antient fame. At irs head is Bretenhan a mean * 

22 0 

town, where ſcarce remain any traces of that city, ba - 4 
which both from the ſound and the ſigniffcation cf a 
its name is proved to be CoMpBRETONIUM placed Coup, Y 
hereabouts by Antoninus. For as Bretenham fig. e U 
nifies in Engliſh a houſe or manſion on the Breton, ſo { 
Combretonium in Britiſh ſignifies a valley or low ground % 
on the Breton, This is corruptly called in Peutinger's ; 6 
table CoMvETRONUM and Ap CovEtctn, A little i 
weſt of this is Nettlefted, whence came the Wentworths Miihe h 
dignified with the title of barons by Henry VIII.“ and Baan! p 
near it Ofton, i. e. the town of Off ay king of Mercia, Oh 42 
where on a clayey hill are ruins of a caſtle ſaid to have © pi 
been built by Offa after he had baſely murdered Ethel. 8 
bert king of the Eaſt Angles, and ſeized on his 4 1 
dom. Below this is Hadley, Saxon heable qe, fa. Huy 1 
mous at preſent for the clothing trade, formerly be 
mentioned by our hiſtorians as the burial place of ye 
Guthrum or Gormo the Dane. For Alfred having 6% ju 
prevailed on him to receive Chriſtianity and be * Gorm th 
tized, gave him this country of Eaſt Anglia, that (o ' fo 
uſe the words of my author 5), „by his ſtate of fealty A 
to the king he might govern by hereditary right co 
thoſe whom he had before overrun. with violence an 
{© and rapine.“ | | | pu 

From hence the Breton make towatds the Stour, ta 
and after joining it flowing not far from Bentley, where 82.4, _th 
the family of Talrach of diſtinguiſhed fame and fre 
rank have long flouriſhed, after a few miles paſſes Ti 
near Arverton, formerly the ſeat of the famous fa- 4w Wa 
mily of the Bacons, now of the Parkers, deſcended We 
by the father's fide from the barons Morley, by the tin 
mother's from the Calthrops a very eminent family; Xt 
then it falls into the ſea: and at the ſame mouth the #5 

river Irwell, or Gipping, empties itſelf. This laſt Ow W 
river riſes in the heart of the county from two ſprings, 04s _ ef 
one near Wulpett, the other at the little town of #i}x 292 
Gipping. Mulpet is a market town, in Latin Luporum at 
foſſa, if we believe Neubrigenſis, who has iuvented cha 
as pleaſant a ſtory about this place as Lucian's true ha! 
hiſtory : that two green boys of the Satyr kind © after WW 

travelling a long way under ground from the other ii 


world, or the Antipodes and St. Martin's land, came 


up here. Thoſe who would read more about them inp 
may conſult the author himſelf, who will furniſh wh 
matter for laughter to all who are diſpoſed to laugh. I _ En 
know not whether 1 need mention here to how little det 
purpoſe a credulous avarice led Henry VIII. to dig for equ 
gold at Norton in this neighbourhood : let the places N. fer 
where he dug ſpeak for themſelves. Between Gipping and 
and Wulpett on a high hill as the remains of the old uur 
caſtle of Hawghlee incloſing about two acres. Some bas 
affirm this to be Hagoneth caſtle, which belonged to 5 vaſt 
Ralph de Broc, and was taken and deſtroyed by ' two 
Robert earl of Leiceſter in 1173. I but 

7 Robert Montenſis. wes 

A ſurnamed Criſpin. 8 

» Dugdale $ , making ichard monk of Bec the 4th: 93.4 
r Dugdale adds Baldwin, vi 
Dugd. I. 21e He died 1151, buried at Clare. Ib. a 

= died 1206, buried at Clare, Ib, | | tan, the 
1 Dugd, II. 167. Ib. 196. . 

9 Henry V. buried at Canterbury. Dugd. Ib. %y 

: 


baptiſed an and _ be 
i On 


5 


urn (þ 
ine. 


4 were 800 burgelles | | 
When the Normans conquered England they bullt a 
_ ealtle here, which Hugh Bigod held out ſome time 


® Hoveden I. 247. Lee, « 8 
* So Gibſon, ſed q. Sculhtor cuneorum, q, Cutter of dies 1 mint; Monerarixs 
| 1 22. 


Ga the ſame river are the little market towns of 
Stow aud Needham, and not far from the bank He- 
ming/lone, where Baldwin te Pettour (obſerve the 
name) held lands by ſerjeantry (I ſpeak from an 
old record)“ for which he was to make on Chriſtmas 
« Jay yearly before the king of England, one caper, 
« one puff, and one rouſing fart !,” it is elſewhere ex- 
preſſed * by a caper, a puffy and a fart,” Such was 
the frank and undiſguiſed jollity of thoſe times. Ob- 
ſer ve likewiſe that the manor of Langhall belonged 
to this fee. Near the mouth of the river is Iich, an- 
tiently Gippefwich', a little town ſtanding low, and as 
ir were the eye of this county, with a convenient 
harbour antiently defended by a ditch and bank; a 
place of conſiderable trade, very populous, adorned 
with 14 churches, and with large handſome houſes, I 
paſs by four religious houſes now diſſol ved, and the 


magnificent college begun by Cardinal Wolſey, ion of 


a butcher here, whoſe great mind ſoared too high. 
The corporation confiſts, as I am informed, of 12 


burgeſſes called Portmen, out of whom are choſen 


yearly two chief magiſtrates or bailiffs, and as many 


_ Juſtices out of 24 others. As to the antiquities of 


the place, as far as 1 can find it was hot known be- 


fore the invaſion of the Danes, by which ir ſuffered. 


A. D. 991, the Danes ravaged this place and all the 
coaſt ſo eruelly that Siric archbiſhop of Canterbury 


and the nobility of England thought it adviſeable to 


purchaſe peace of them with J. 10,0006, Notwith- 


landing this in leſs than nine years they plundered 
this town again, and ſoon met with a warm reception 
from the Engliſh, but, by the cowardly flight of 


Turketill, as Huntingdon ® relates (the events of 
war depending on the flighteſt terms), our people 


vere routed, and loſt the victory. In the Confeſſor's 
time, according to Domeſday n, * Queen Edeva had 


« two parts here, and carl Gwert a third, and there 
were 800 bi paying cuſtom to the kitg.” 


againſt Stephen the uſurping king of England, but 
at laſt ſurrendered it. It is now fo totally in ruins 
that not the leaſt remains are to be ſeen. Some will 


have it to have been in the ncighbouring pariſh of 
 WW:|tfeld, where are ruins of a caſtle, and where old 
| Gippuic is aid to have ſtood. I am apt to think it 
vas demoliſhed when Henry II. razed the neighbour- 
ing caſtle: of Walton, a retreat for robbers, near 
which landed 3000 Flemings invited over by the 
Englich barbns to oppoſe him when he had impru- 
dentiy declared his ſon Henry king with authority 
equal to his own; a young prince who ſaw no dif- 
ference between the ſummit and precipice of power, 
and burning with a rage for empire, carried on an 
unnatural war againſt his father. Though this caſtle 

nas diſappeared, the ſhore is ſufficiently defended by a 
ln, ' vaſt ridge called Langerſton, running, as one ſays, full 
two miles into the ſea, to the great danger of ſeamen, 
dat of uſe to fiſhermen to dry their fiſh on, and in 

ſome meaſure 


arding the port of Orwell. 
So much for the ſouth part of the county. 


' Hence the winding ſhore (the whole eaſt fide 
hing on the ſea). runs out to the north, till it lets out 
kn, the little river Deben *, which riſes near Mendleſham, 


\ 1 Bales, fufttatus, 25 bunbiilus. 25 


? Holland adds Barkleys of Stoke. 8 
* Deſcended from the Bacons and Brandont. H. 


N. 


villi b, Burnells, änd others. 


for Which place its lord Henry Fitz Otbo or ſon of 
Otho the Mintmaſter e procured a market and fair 
of Edward I. His deſcendants tranſmitted a con- 
fiderable eſtate here to the Boytetorts lords of Wily 
in Worceſterſhire, and they t. R. II. to the He- 
, Burnell Here the river 
Deben firſt waſhes and gives name to the market 


town of Debenbam, more properly called as others 
Depenbam, from the depth and impracticability of the 


roads all round it by the clayey moiſt nature of the 
ſoil. It pafles thence by Mord, once the ſeat of 
Robert de Ufford earl of Suffolk, and on the oppoſite 
bank Rendl:ſham, which Bede à tranflates Rendili 


manſio, Rendil's manſion, where Redwald king of the 


Eaſt Angles reſided much. He was the firſt of his 


Deb. „amt » 


Uſord, 


Rein 22 JN. 


nation that received baptiſm: but being afterwards 
ſeduced by his wife, © he had in the Tame temple - 


it at the ſame time an altar,” to uſe Bede's words r, 
&« for his devotion to Chriſt, and a little altar for his 


« ſacrifices to the Devil.” Swithelm king of the Eaſt 


Angles was afterwards baptiſed at the fame place, by 
biſhop Cedda ®. E 
Hence the Deben runs down to Woodbridge, a little 


. well-built town, where the courts for St. Etheldred's 


liberty are held, and in a few miles more it falls into 
the ſea at Baꝛodſey. 5 „ 

The ſhore now turns gradually eaſt to the mouth 
of the Ore, which is near Framlingbam, formerly an 
antient caſtle of the Bigods, and preſently after forms 
a kind of lake on its weſt fide. This is a moſt beau: 
tiful caſtle, fortified with a rampart, ditch, and very 
thick wall, in which are 13 towers, and furniſhed 


 Wiedbridgt, 


"Bai, 


Ore ri. by o- 
thers called 
Wichel. 


Framlingham% - 


calle, 


with very convenient apartments within. From this 
place in 1173 when the rebellious ſon of Henry II. 


took up arms againſt his father, Robert earl of Lin 
coln with the Flemiſh mercenaries ravaged the 


country all around, From it alſo in 1554 queen 
Mary began her teign, notwithſtanding the violent 
meaſures of Dudley duke of Northumberland again(t 


the daughter of Henry VIII. The river comes next 


to Parham, a little rown, whoſe lord William Wit 
loughby was raiſed to the rank of baron by Edward 
VI. and afterwards paſſing by Glembam, which gives 


name to an antient and famous family*, diſcharges 
itſelf Into the ſea at Orgford. This was a large and 


populous town, defended by a caſtle of red ſtone for- 
merly belonging to the Valoines, afterwaids to the 


Parkin; 
Olem bat. | 


Orford. 


Willoughbys, but now ſuffetibg from the retreat of 


| the ſea, which has gradually retired itſelf, and ſeems 


to enyy it the advantage of -its harbour. I have no- | ” 
thing more to ſay of this place, unleſs the reader think 


it worth while to run over this paſſage from Radul- 


phus de Coggeſhale. In the time of king Henry I. 
© when Barth. de Glanville was Warden of Oreford 


ic caſtle, the fiſhermen took in their nets a wild man, 


c having the human ſhape complete, with hair on his 


et head, a long and picked beard, and a great deal of 
te ſhaggy hair on his breaſts, out he ſtole away to ſea 
&« privately, and was never ſeen afterwards.” This ye- 
rifies the common obſervation, that every production 
of natufe on the land has its counterpart in the ſea; 
and may ſerve to prove that what Pliny * relates of 


Tritons and 
Sea Monſters. 


a Triton on the coaſt of of Luſitania and a Sea man 


in the Riraits of Gades was not mere invention. 


dy others called Thredling 
E Salts, Alles 9 pettus, 


u Fol. 290. U. xxx; viits 


1 Sax, Lypeppic, G. 


3% 
being the technical term for Mintmafter, 


| 7 Il. 15. Bede III. 22. 
ina 1 2 N. H. ix. 5 
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Slang hden- 
Vale. 


1 £0. Þ 


Not much higher, in a ſafe and vety pleaſint bay 


within Slaughgen vale, where the ſea beats in from 
the eaſt, and the river on the weſt, ties Alaburgb, q. d. 


the old burgh, or as others the burgh on the Ala, a very 
convenient ſtation for ſailors and fiſhermen and much 
frequented by them ; the ſea, which has proved a bad 


neigbbour to other towns on this coaſt, being very 


| Peaſe ſpring- 
ing up among 
the rocks, 


favourable to this. The corn throughout the king- 
dom having been blighted by an unfavourable ſea- 
ſon in 1555, the inhabitants of this part about the 
beginning of autumn were ſupplied by a crop of 
peaſe which in a very extraordinary manner ſprung 
up among the bare rocks without any earth among 
them. More ſenſible people ſuppoſe them to have 
been thrown there by ſome wreck, which takes off 
from the wonder. But I have before obſerved the 


ſame ſpontaneous growth of pulſe among the ſtones 


Dumnwich, 


on the Kentiſh coaſt. 

Ten miles from hence along the ſhore we come to 
Dunwich, Saxon Dunmoc, mentioned by Bede ?, 
where Felix the Burgundian, who recovered the 
E. Angles to the Chriſtian faith, which they were on 
the point of renouncing, fixed his ſee in 630 and his 


ſucceſſors were long time biſhops of Eaſt Anglia. 
Biſus the 4th from Flix being by age and fickneſs 
rendered unequal to ſuch an extenſive charge as the 


care of ſo large a province divided it into two ſees, 
one of which continued here, the other was ſettled 
by him at the little town of N. Elmham. In the 
reign of William the Conqueror it had “ 236 bur- 
&« geſſes, 100 poor, was valued at C. 30. and a free 
ce gift of 900,000 herrings *, , as we find in the ſur- 


vey . In former ages it was r and famous for 
its mint; and under Henry II. as William of New- 


burgh calls it,“ a famous and wealthy village®. At 
that time when the kingdom was embroiled in new 


Robert earl of Leiceſter, who ravaged theſe parts. 


Now by the peculiar envy of Nature which ſets no 


- bounds to the encroachment of the ſea, the greateſt 
part has been waſhed away by the waves, and the 


Blithborow. 


biſhops having long before transferred their ſee to 


another place, it is almoſt deſolate. A little higher 


up the river Blith empties itſelf into the ſea, on whoſe 
bank is the little town of Blizbborow, famous only for 


| the burial of the Chriſtian king Anna flain in a 


_ pitched battle by Penda. 


It was honoured with a 


church of canons by Henry I. who granted it to the 


canons of St. Oſith. 


Privilege with that of a fair *. 


It owes its market to John 
lord Clavering, to whom Edward II. granted this 


This lord had a pretty 


4 eſtate in theſe parts, being deſcended from a daugh- 


Vito 


Za. on fs 
— wg | 
prom, 


Couthweld, | 


ter and heireſs of William de Caſineto or Cheney, 
| who held the barony of Hersferd in Norfolk, and 
built a ſmall religious houſe at Sibton. 


Here runs out irto the Ocean a point 5 land 
called Eaſton- neſſe, accounted the eaſternmoſt point of 
Britain, called by Ptolemy EZOXH or Extenſio. 
And to put it out of doubt that it is the ſame we call 
Eaiton it is to be obſerved that Eyfteney ſignifies. the 


ſame in Britiſh as EZoxy 1 in Greek, or Extenſio in 


Latin, though the name in our language may be with 
as much probability derived from its eaſtern, ſituation, 


On the ſouth ſide of this point lies Southwold, in a | 
plain open to the ſea, much reſorted to on account 
of its port form'd by the mouth of the Ble and at 


Reg. de Sibton mon. 
1 II. 1 5. 


Fol. 31 1. where the original has pan peges homints 0. quat, vigimi 11 min. 


De Nat. Deor. III. G 10. 


3 Alleflium for balecur. 


N Ut 


high water ſurrounded in ſuch a manner as to look 
like an iſland, ſo that one would wonder the water 
does not cover it. So that it reminds me of Cicero's 
obſervation e, What but Providence forms the tides 
© on the coaſts of Spain and Britain, and cauſes 
« their regular flux and reflux ?” the ſame Providence 
that has ordained bounds to the waves themfelves, 
Further inland is Wing feld with its half ruined 
caſtle, which gave name to, and was the re. 
dence of a numerous family in theſe parts diſtin. 
guiſhed by the honour of knighthood and, antient 
nobility; and Danningtcn, which boaſts its owa 
lord John Phelipps, father of William, who mar- 
ried the daughter and heireſs of baron Bardolph, and 
whoſe daughter and heireſs was married to ſohn 
viſcount Beaumont. At preſent it is the ſeat of the 


antient family of Reus. Not far from hence is Hun— 


tingfield, which had a lord of the ſame name t. Ed. 
ward III. and near it Heveningham, the ſeat of the 
knightly family of Heveningham, which boalt a ver 
antient extraction, and near this, Halefeworth, an- 
tiently Healſevorda, an old town of the Argentons, 
now of the Alingtons, for which Richard Argenton 


| procured the grant of a market from Henry III. 


Wi F 


Du m 


ITuvting 


Tlerei | 


Halgſu 


On the north, as I have already mentioned, the 


two rivers, the little Ouſe and Waveney, ſeparate 


this county from Norfolk, riſing from two not very 


diſtant ſources in a marſh at Lophamferd, and flowing 
different ways over many ſhallow fords. The Ouſe 


which takes its courſe weltward has nothing remark- 


able on it hereabouts. On the Waveney which runs 
eaſt is firſt Hoxon, antiently Hegilſdon, famous for the 
martyrdom of king Edmund. For there the favage 
Danes when that moſt Chriſtian prince would not 


renounce Chriſtianity | ee bound him to a tree (to uſe 


„the words of Abbo), and pierced his body with 
troubles it was ſo well fortified as to be a terror to 


* arrows, multiplying the pain of his torments by 


__* the number of their ſhafts, and giving wound after 


“wound as long as there was room for darts.” And 


ag a poet of the intermediate age ſings, 


Jam loca vulneribus deſunt, nec dum forte 
Tela, ſed byberna grandine plura volunt, 


No place for wounds remain'd, the ſavage crew, 
As thick as winter hail their arrows threw, 


In this Place was a handſome houſe of the biſhops of 


Norwich till they exchanged it for the monaſtery of 
St. Benedict. At Brome in this neighbourhood has 
long dwelt the knightly family of Cornwalleys, of 


whom John was ſteward of the houſhold to Edward 
VI. and his ſon Thomas for his prudence was made 


privy counſellor to queen Mary, and comptroller of 
her houſehold. Lower is Eay, or the iſſand, ſo called 


from its being ſurrounded with water, where are ſtill 
to be ſeen remains and tottering walls of a monaſtery 
dedicated to St. Peter, and an old caſtle formerly be- 


longing to Robert Mallet a Norman baron. Upon 


forfeiture of his honor under Henry J. for ſiding with 
Robert duke of Normandy againſt the king, the king 


| beſtowed i it on Stephen earl of Bologne, afterwards 
the uſurping king of England, who left it to his ſon 


William earl of Warren +. He dying in the expedi- 


tion to Tolouſe, it reverted to the crown till 


Richard I. gave it to Henry 3th of the name duke 
of Brabant and Lorrain, with a grandaughter of 
28 Stephen by his daughter who had been a nun. 


+ Liber Inquiſtionum, 


© Vicus infi ignis maritimus variis opibus refertus, II. c. 30. 
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Long time after reverting to the crown Edward III. no authority for this; and as the error is obvious; 
as | have heard granted it to Robert de Ufford earl and I have found nothing of it in the public records, 
of Suffolk. Nor muſt I omit Bedingfield in this I ſhall, till better informed, ſuſpend my aſſent, I 
neighbourhood, which gave name to a famous an- acknowledge, however, the Glanville family was 
tient family that derived much of its renown from a of great note in theſe parts. But 1 have not yet 
heir of the family of Tudenbam. Thence through found good evidence for any earl of this county be- 
Flixton or Felixton, called like many other places in fore the time of Edward III. That prince created 
this county from Felix the firſt biſhop, the Waveney earl of Suffolk Robert Ford, a man of great 
runs down to, and in a manner ſurrounds Bungey, name both in the cabinet and field, ſon of Robert Uf- 
where Hugh Bigod fortified a caſtle both by natural ford ©, ſteward of the houſehold * under Edward II. 
and artificial works when the ſeditious barons in- by Cecily de Valoines, lady of Orford. He was 
volved England in rebellion. Of the impregnability ſucceeded by his fon William, whoſe four ſons dying 
ok this caſtle he uſed this boaſt, | before him, and himſelf ſuddenly s in the parliament 
| houſe while he .was reporting a reſolution of the 
Commons, Robert Willughby, Roger Lord Scales, 
and Henry Ferrars of Groby, his next of kin, di- 
3 vided his eſtate. Richard II. advanced to this title 
But he was glad to redeem it from deſtruction by a and the chancellorſhip of England Michael de la 
large ſum of money and hoſtages given to Henry II. Pole ® a merchant, who, “ following his father's pro- 
Not far from the bank is Mettingham, where on a “ feſſion applied himſelf more to trade than military 
plain was built a ſquare caſtle with a college by * affairs,” if we believe Thomas Walſingham +. He 
John ſurnamed de Norwich lord of the place, whoſe was h ſon of William de la Pole, who was firſt mayor 
daughter afterwards heireſs of the family married of Kingſton upon Hull f, and on account of his wealth 
Robert Uſord, earl of Suffolk, to whom ſhe brought created a banneret by Edward III. But being un- 
a fair eſtate. 85 5 equal to his ſudden proſperity was forced to fly his 
The Waveney approaching the ſea after in vain country, and died abroad ', We are not, however, 
attempting to make itſelf two ways to it, one with to conſider trade as derogatory to nobility : for who 
the river Yare, the other through Luthing lake, does not know that the ſons of noblemen have ap- 
forms 4 conſiderable peninſula called by ſome Loving plied themſelves to merchandize ? nor muſt it be 
land, by others more properly Luthingland, from denied that he though a merchant was nobly de- 
the extenſive lake of Luthing, which beginning at ſcended. His ſon Michael was reſtored k and had a | 
the coaſt empties itſelf into the Yare. On the ſon Michael lain at Agincourt!, and William, whom 
entrance of this is Leftoffe a narrow town over- Henry VI. from earl made firſt marquis of Suffolk an, 
hanging the ſea; and at its egreſs Gorlfton, where conferring the title on “ him and the heirs male 
I ſaw the tower of a ruined monaſtery, ſerving of his body, with licence to him and them to bear 
as a ſea mark. Further in on the Yare is Somerley * a golden rod having on its top a dove at the co- 
antiently the ſeat, as I was told, of Fitz Oſbert, © ronation of the kings of England, and alike ivory 
from whom deſcended the famous and knightly “ rod at the coronation of the Queens.” Afterwards | 
family of the Jernegans. Higher up where the for his merit he created him duke of Suffolk. He 
Yare and Waveney join is Cnobersburg, which Bede © was certainly an eminent and worthy man; for when 
tranſlates Cnober's city, now called Burgh Caſtle. his father and three brothers loſt their lives in the 
Bede ſays the neighbouring woods and fea made ſervice of their country in the French war, he, as the 
it a moſt pleaſant caſtle in which was a monaſtery Parliament Rolls 28 Henry VI. ſet forth, ſerved full 
built by Furſæus a Scot, by whoſe advice Sigi- 34 years in the ſaid war, for 17 of which he never 
bert king of the Falt Angles embraced a religious quitted the ſervice to come home, and being made 
life, and abdicated the crown; but being afterwards priſoner while only a knight gave /. 20000 ſterling 
dragged out of this houſe againſt his will to en- for his ranſom, was 15 years privy counſellor, 
Brin courage his ſoidiers againſt the Mercians, he was and 30 years companion of the Order of the 
 Corieo | ſain with his men. Now there remain only ragged Garter. His credit with his ſovereign drew on him 
fam. walls of a ſquare form built of flint and Britiſh the envy of the people“, and being baniſhed the 
| bricks, and overrun with buſhes and brambles, kingdom for trifling charges not at all made out, was 
| among which Roman coins are now and then found: overtaken by his enemies at ſea, and beheaded e. He | | 
ſo that theſe fortifications ſeem to have been raiſed left a ſon John who married the ſiſter of Edward IV. CEE: vi 
by the Romans on the river Garienis to repel the and by her had John earl of Lincoln, who, being | 
Saxon pirates, or rather to have been GARIANonumM declared heir to the crown by Richard III. could | ” 
itſelf, where the Stableſian horſe were ſtationed. not curb his ambition from breaking out againſt | g 
Suffolk has had earls and dukes of ſeveral fa- Henry VI. to his own ruin, being cut off in a civil | | 
milies. Some late writers ſay the Glanvilles were war , and occaſioned his fatlier's death * through | 
antiently diſtinguiſhed by this title, but as they have exceſs of grief, and the utter extinction of his whole 


* Lel. Com, in Cyg. Cant, + p. 358. Chron, mon. de Melſa. | 4 See Hull in Yorkſhire. 
HI; 0. 4 He died 43 E. III. Dugd. Bar. II. 47. Fo He died 10 Edward II. 
f This cireumſſance has eſcaped Dugdale II. 47. | 1 1382. 5 R. 22. Ib. 49. Inq. 5 R. II. 
Dugd. II. 18. Brook's Cat. 499. and Diſcov. p. 36. 57, 58, 59 · 5 4 
SS k and died at the ſiege of Harfleur 1419. H. Dugd. ex Walſingh. | 
| within a wonth, and buried at Ewelme. Ib. 186. | =" and car] of Pembroke. H. 21 H. VT. Dugd. 187, 188. 
»Michael De la Pole being vehemently accuſed of treaſon and miſpriſion, and on that account ſummoned to appear before the king and 
lords in pariiament afembled, after having anſwered the arricles objected he referred himſelt to the king's order. Whereupon the Chan- 
cler by bis fang ſty's ſpecial command pronounced, that whereas the duke did not put himſelf on his peers, the king (as for what ro- 
„ che article of reaſon), would remain doubtful; and with reſpect to thoſe of miſprifion, not as a judge by advice of the lords, 
a perſon to whoſe order the duke had voluntarily ſubmitted himfelt, did ba..ith him from the realm and all other his dominions tor 
tiotland, 3 | 
©, laned ot Wingtield, His wife Alice, daughter of Geoffrey Chaucer, died 1475, and was buried at Ewelme, Ib. 
Abet. Ib. 4 Slain at the battle of Stoke 1487. Ib. | "1 ©3409. Ih I 
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Were I in my caſtle of Bungey 
Upon the river of Waveney 
I would not care for the king of Cockeney, 
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family at once. For his brother Edmund, who took 
the title of eacl of Suffolk, and fled into Flanders, 
forming new deſigns againſt Henry VII. (who oftener 
contented himſelf with ſubmiſſion than puniſhment, 
and had forgiven him the greateſt crimes), and ſoon 
after, contrary to the right of hoſpitality as was then 
pretended, was by Philip of Auſtria duke of Bur- 
gundy put into the hands of that prince,. who pro- 
miſed in the moſt ſolemn. manner to ſpare his life, 
but confined him in priſon. Henry VIII. not think- 
ing himſelf bound by his father's word in his firſt de- 
ſigns upon France put him to death. His younger 
brother Richard, an exile in France, aſſumed the 
title of duke of Suffolk, being the laſt male heir that 


I know of this family, and fell bravely fighting 


among the thickeſt of the enemy at the battle of 
Pavia, in which Francis I. king of France was taken 
1524. The duke of Bourbon, though his enemy 


honoured him for his valor with a ſumptuous funeral, 


* 5 Henry, VIII. Dugd, 
t and granted him all honor and manors forfei 
* 5 Edward VI, Dugd. I. 721. 


II. 29g. He died 15 of buried at Windſor, Ib. 
it by Edmund carl of Sutfolk. H. Dugd. W. 


NL 
aſliſting at it himſelf in mourning. Afterward 5 


Henry VIII. conferred the title of duke of Suffolk on 
Charles Branden, to whom he had given to wife his 


own ſiſter Mary widow of Lewis XII. king of France:, 
He was ſucceeded by his infant fon Henry, and he 


by his brother Charles, who both dying of the 
ſweating ſickneſs * 1551, Edward VI.“ created 
Henry Grey marquis of Dorcheſter duke of Suffolk, 
who had married their ſiſter. He did not long « enjoy 
the title, being beheaded by queen Mary for his 


daughter's aſpiring to the crown, and was the laſt 


duke of Suffolk. The title lay dormant till lately 
king James, in the firſt year of his reign, created 


earl of Suffolk Thomas lord Howard of Walden fe. 


cond ſon of Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, 
whom, for his known fidelity and valor he had made 
a lord of his bed-chamber. | 


This county contains 573 pariſhes. 


* on one day, Ib, 


© ADDITIONS, 


[591] 


A D D i 


R. Horlley obſerves, that according to Coir 
and Tacirus the Trinobantes, Iceni, and Bri- 


gantes poſſeſſed the whole eaſt part of England, at 


leaf chey mention no more. He is much of opinion 
that Cæſar's Cenimagni® ſhould be read hen, Cangi, 
or rather Leni, Regni, for the Cangi ſeem, to have 
been too diſtant to. have ſubmitred to Ceſar on 
this occaſion, and as the Regni according to Prolemy 


joined to Cantium, this is more probable*. Lipſius 


on Tacitus Ann. x11. 32. pays Cæſar the compli- 
ment of adopting Iceni, Cangi. The Cangi ſeem to 
have lain welt or north-weſl from the Iceni; for the 
Romans, under Oſtorius, after defeating. the latter, 
marched through the country of the former, crofling 
the iſland more northward to the coaſt oppoſite Ire- 
ande. The intermediate tract might be ſubject to 
the Iceni. If they extended farther weſt than is 
vſually ſuppoſed, as Dr, Plot would have them, the 


Ciongi might reach to Cheſhire or the borders of 


Wales: but I cannot think the Iceni reached fo far. 
Some except to the derivation of the name from the 
form of the country, which the maps make rather 
ſquare, and fir Henry Spelman deduces it from the 
famous river ſſe, eſpecially if the Britans called it 
ben; and the change of / into c may be eaſily juſ⸗ 
tified, if it be true that in Britiſh inſtead of the 
| Greek e they uſe ch; ſo Ichen for Toy, Soch for Eve, 
Buch for Bus, Kc. Then he goes on to derive I/e 

| fron the goddeſs Ihe, the ſame with Ceres and Pro- 
ſerpinc, two infernal deities worſhipped by the Bri- 
tans according to Strabo*. Baxter ſays the lceni, 
whom Bede calls Huiccia, are derived from Dic or 
Licon, giants or brave men according to Tacitus's 


dea of valida gens; and he rakes the keenimagni for 


| part of this nation whom he ſpreads quite to Lin- 
_ colnthire. The Iceni he adds were ranked in the 
Provincia Flavia in the time of Conſtantine z but af. 

terwards in the Britania ſecunda as in the Notitia f. 


Salmon is for retaining the etymology from Iten, and 


confines the Iceni to Norfolk and Suffolk 8, 


20 miles, except on the eaſt fide, where it runs out 
in a corner towards Yarmouth. Ir is 196 miles in 
compaſs, contains 29 market towns, 22 bundreds,and 
575 pariſhes®, The preſent general diviſion is into 
the franchiſe or li berty of St. Edmund and the Gelda- 


bl; the firſt contains the weſtern, the other the 


eaſtern part of the county, each furniſhing a diſtin& 

grand jury at the aſſizes . The inhabitants divide it 
allo into High and Low Suffolk i. As to ecclefiaf- 
tical Juriſdiction that was not granted in thoſe an- 
tient times by the kings but by popes, and there: ap- 
pear not the leaſt traces or pretences of exemption 
from the ordinary juriſdi&tion of the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, many of the churches or eſtates iti this county 
belonging to the church 6f Ely“ 3 


The principal landholders in Suffolk at the Domef- 


day ſurvey were, belides the king, the earls. Mor- 
aigne, Euſtace, Hugh, Robert Malet, Roger Bigot, 
Roper of Poictou, W. de Scoies, Hermer 1 Ferrars, 
Ralph de Bellofago, Frodo rhe abbot's 8 brother, G 


1 


lonia u. 
The county of Suffolk extends from eaſt to weſt 


52 miles, but the general breadth does not exceed 


* 0 N & 


ric e and Eudo Divifer, the abbots of Bury, Ramey, 
Ely, Bernay, Ceterith ; the archbiſhop + 1. on 


Sg. - EQ 4'Y2 


Richard ſon of earl Gilbert, William de Warren, | 


Suene of Eſſex, Roger de Otburyill and his brother 
William, Hugh de Montfort, Geofrey de Magnaville, 


Ralph Baynard, Ranulph Peverell, Aubry de Vere, 


Robert Greno, Peter de Valoignes, Roger de Raines, 
Ranulph Fitz-Ilger, Robert Fitz Corbucion, Ralph 
de Limeſey, Robert Todeney, Walter Gifart, the 
counteſs of Albemarle, William de Archis, Drogo 


de Beureria, Hugh de Grenteſmeſail, Ralph de Fel- | 
gers, Walter de St. Walery, Eudo Pitz Spirvic, 


W. de Watevill, John Fitz Waleran, Humphrey 
Fitz Aubrey, Hugh de Monchenſf, &c. &c. 

The ſoil is rich, abounding in corn and graſs, but 
along the coaſt for five or fix miles into the land it is 


heathy and full of bleak hills which ye plenty of 


rye, pes ſc, and hemp, and feed many th 

inland part, commonly called High Salt, 
woodlands, is clay ground. The 8. parts towards 
Cambridgeſhire and Eſſex are of the ſame nature; 
but the parts about Bury to the north-weſt are open, 
and abound with all ſorts of good corn. 


 T*ning in Edward I's time gave name to a r half} hun- 


p; the moſt 


dred which took in the north part of Newmarket. 


This part is in Ixning pariſh, as rightly obſerved by 
Mr. Camden, though correted by biſhop Gibſon; 


the other has a church of its own, which as well as 


Ixning church belonged, to Battel abbey k. k Newmar- 
ket has alſo a chapel in Wood Ditton pariſh, ſubs 
je& to its church. Newmarket gave birth to Tho- 
mas Merks or de Nevo Mercatu, biſhop of Carliſle, 


famous for his ſteady adherence | to Richard II. for : 


which he was degraded to he titular bi (hop of Samos 
and vicar of Sturminſter Marſhall Dorſet. 


He died 
140g® * 

Mr. Ward removes VILLA Fausrixt to Dunmow, 
which anſwera to the diſtance of 2 5 miles from Co- 
Baxter keeps it to St. Edmund's Bury, but 
not admitting i it to be the name of a particular per- 


ſon's ſeat; reads it Fauſtina, q. d. a happy, pleaſant, 


or fruitful town, anſwering to the Saxon Bevpic, 
though all the monkiſh writes and regiſters give it 
to Beodric, and make him give it to king Edmund e. 
St, Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt Angles, wrought his 


or the 


Ixaing; 


Wo Fa us - 
IRI. 


St. Edmund's : 
Bury. | 


miracles A. D. 793» 60 years after Sigebert founded 


the monaſtery here?. 
ried here, ſeveral ſecular prieſts, from ſeven to nine- 


teen, ſettling in the town, built 4 new church to 


After king Edmund was bu- 


his honour, and had a college founded by Athel- 
ſtan about 9254. They continued here till Canute 
refounding the monaſtery introduced BenediQine 


monks from Huluie in Norfolk; They were endowed 
ith ſo many eſtates; royalties; and immunities, by 


bim and ſucceedivg kings of England, that this ah» 


y was inferior to none as to fituation; bulldings, 
eccleſiaſtical exemptiotis, or civil franchiſes and libers 
ties, and its annual income was C. 1660. Canute's 


church v was begun tozt, finiſhed 1032 . The dlich 
which Canute is ſaid to have drawn round St; Ed. 


mund's Bury was confined to the abbey precinct, and 


＋ G. V. 21. e . P. 17 A | mer. 5.31. Tee. Aus. XII: * 
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is 


80 


ſhrine, richly adorned with gold and jewels: 


1 8 


8 


is ſtill to > be iſcerned without the ſouth gate of the At the diſſolution of the abbey her corpſe was re. 


town towards the almonry barn, the other parts be- 


ing defended by a wall or marſhes *. The old wooden 
church was pulled down; and a new one, built 1065. 
Hervey the ſacriſt (not abbot as Camden miſtakes) 
about 1130 ſurrounded both the church and the 
town with a wall, and laid out much money in build - 
ihgs*. Biſhop Gibſon ſays, ever ſince the Reformation 


this place has been under the juriſdiction of the 
ſee of Norwich. This juriſdiction is not now, nor 


ſeems ever to have been allowed. The abbot and mo- 
naſtery were exempt from it: and the ſecond charter of 
James I. confirms to the corporation the privileges 
which the abbot had enjoyed in this and other reſpects, 
and it may be queſtioned whether the juriſdiction of 
the archbiſhop was provided for as Camden ſays, 
when that of the biſhop was given away ſo long be- 
fore the Reformation, ſceing the bulls of exemption 
of this. abbey are as much againſt the archbiſhop's as 


the biſhop's juriſdiction, and it appears that when ſome : 
of the archbiſhops as legates made attempts on their, 


privileges, the monks. obtained other reſcripts, re- 
ſtraining the archbiſhops, even under that character, 
and ſubjecting the abbey immediately to the court of 
Rome. Malmeſbury ſays this privilege was obtained 


| by. abbot Leofſtan, but the author of. Bury regiſter 


acknowledges if this was ever obtained it was totally 
forgotten a. It was a mitred abbey. The great 


church was 500 feet long and 183 broad, and had 


| two round octagon towers at the welt. front as well as 
a ſquare one in the middle: the tranſepts 212 feet long, 


and the weſt front 240 feet wide, having two large 


chapels of St. Faith and St. Catharine on each Bide. 
At the eaſt end, which was, circular, was St, Edmund's 

and be- 
yond that a little chapel of the Virgin Mary, On 
the north fide of the choir was the Lady chapel, 80 


feet long and 42 broad, and under i it that of St. Ma- 


ry in Cryptis, 100 feet by 80, ſupported by twenty- 
four pillars. Beſides the centre tower there was a 
lofty weſt tower, and it is not improbable Ely minſter 
was built on the ſame model, biſhop. eh Norwold 
Who built it liaving, been abbot here *. The walls 


' were of flint and boulder, immenſely chick, caſed with 


hewn ſtone from Bernak quarries in Northampton- 
ſhire. The welt front with the doors and windows, part 
of St, Catharine's chapel, and one of tbe octagon 
towers, and the pillars of the centre tower re- 
main. The foundations were uncovered about 1772, 
and the whole area traceable. - Here were buried 
Alan earl of Bretagne; Richard, the Conqueror's 
nephew; Thomas Brotherton earl of Norfolk, ' 5th 
ſon of Edward I; Thomas Beaufort duke of Exeter 
fon of John of Gaunt, and half brother to Henry IV; 
William earl of Stafford, and Lydgate the poet. 
Beaufort's body was ſuppoſed to be diſcovered 1972 in 
clearing the foundations ineloſed in a cafe of lead ex- 


aQly firted to the body, and wrapt incerecloths, retain. 


ing the exact maſk of the face in perfect preſervation, 
and was depoſited there again? ; yet chere is good rea- 
ſon to doubt whether it was actually his body*. Here 
alſo was interred Mary, third daughter of Henry VII. 
firſt married to Louis XII. and afterwards to 
Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk. She died at her 
manor of W Weide i this ä 1533. 
& ah. Ib. - , 
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chapel was — 
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of the monaſtic buildings. 


| e Bat. 68. a 
** * Willis l. 84 Green's 


bs Ib. 5 * dee a r ad account of it, Antiq. Rep. I 


moved into St. Mary's church adjoining, where it 


now lies under a plain altar tomb on the north ſide 
of the communion table. Some years ago this tomb 
was opened, when her leaden coffin was found thus 
inſcribed, Mary queen 1533 of France, Edmund 
H.“ In 1759 when the coffin of the French queen 


was Accurately, examined, „Edmund H. ” was not 


obſerved upon it. A ſtone with the name of Lydgate 
was found in the abbey ruins 1774. The monaſtery, 
conſiſted, of an abbot, 80 monks, and 15 chaplains, a 

decanus chriftianitatis,. and an archdeacon, who was 


ſacriſt, and aboye 40 clergy: officiating in the church, 


and chapels i in, the town which amounted. to above 
40. Wills were. proved in the abbot's court, and 
in moſt places he acted as epiſcopus loci; a bull 1172 
gave him epiſcopal power a mile round the town every, 
way. The revenues were 622 knight fees, uh tem- 


11 
8 


+ . by . 


eben, judges, juſ jces, Kc. v were made by the abbot. 


Hehadalſo the pomination of the alderman or ſeneſchal, 


who with the other magiſtrates, bailiffs, &c. of the 
town, took n, oath of obedience and fealty to 
him. St. Mary and St. James's churches two very 
handſome ſtrudures in the abbey church-yard 


were built, the firſt by. abbot Anſelm. 1121-1148, re- 
built t. Edward VI. the other 1121, rebuilt 1430. 


yard i is entered by a noble Saxon gate, now 
uſed as a ſteeple; to St. James's, church. 


The 


Another 
gate of later and more elegant workmanſhip opens 
into the abbey precindt. Within are a few remains 


Of the innumerable 


chapels ſcattered all over the town. there are remains 


Ss #+# * 


12 575 afterwards removed out of the town b, and here 
were four hoſpitals, . all ſuppreſſed. One of them for 


The Grey friars had a houſe here 


aged perſons and lepers, built by abbot Anſelm out 


ok Riſby gate, valued at C. 10. 1885 ſubſiſting 1551 
St. Saviour's out of the north gate about 1181, va 
The parliament that eon - | 
A third, de- 


lued at 153 marks . 
demned Duke Humphrey met in it e. 
dicated to St, Nicholas, out of the weſt gate, valued 
at £.6, 195. 119. f and a fourth called St. Wann 


43 


other Was founded by Dr. 38 1730, for fix ; 
poor men and women, and af freeſchool by Edward 


VI. The Bridewell was the,, Jews. ſynagogue, and 
the work houſe Jeſus college. The town is plea- 


ſantly ſituated and much reſorted to by the neigh- | 
bouring gentry; and an act paſſed 11-12 Wiliiam 


III. to make the river Lark navigable to it“. All 
the gates were taken down 1761. Bury gave birth 
to Richard Aungervylle biſhop of Durham 1284, 
who died 1 345 to Stephen Gardner 1483 biſhop of 


Wincheſter, who died 1555; and to William Clagget 


| 1646, who died 1688. 


Within the bounds of Bury, Fa Symonds, LL.D. 
Profeſſor of modern Tec and neee, in the 


4 xt 


it St. 2 5 Hil, from the Cn eminence on 
which i it ſtands. | Few ſpots in Suffolk command ſo 
extenſive and pleaſing a proſpect. 

Near this on the north is Barton, formerly . 
ing to fir Thomas Hanmer, ſpeaker of the Houle of 


pp · ex Monaſt. An I. 300. 
Ae. 2 Me King” *s plan and n+ Archæol. III. 311. 


Bury, 42. 
2 See Royal and Noble Wills, p. 265. 
p. 57 
b Ib, 529. 5 | 6. 
1 Commons, 


Barton 


Commons, in right of his ſecond lady, the heireſs of 


Tuomas Eolkes, efq. Sir Charles Bunbury, bart. reſides 
here in a good houſe, much improved by himſelf and 


his father, who inherited this and other conſiderable 
eſtates from his uncle fir Thomas abovementioned. 


of the abbot, and granted after the diſſolution of the 
abbey to the antient and opulent family of the Dru- 
ries, It was purchaſed above a century ago by ſir 
Thomas Cullum, bart. and is now rhe reſidence of 
his deſcendant the reverend ſir John Cullum, bart. 


do whom I am indebted for much information reſpect- 
ing this county. The family of Drury (which ſig- 
nifies in old Engliſh a precious jewel), hath been 


of great reputation at Thurſton, at Halſted and 


| maner-houſe December 21, 1708, and was buried 


ene · 


Rougham, and elſewhere, more eſpecially ſince they 
were married with the heireſs of Freſil of Saxham b. 
At Great Welnetham near Bury were found in the 


beginning of this century abundance of potſherds 
aud pateræ, ſome with inſcriptions, coals, bones of 
ſheep and oxen, and horns, a ſacrificing knife, urns, 
and aſhes *. Sir Richard Gipps, a gentleman of an 
antient and re ſpectable family in this county, and well 
verſed in its antiquities, refided here. He died in the 


in the church without an epitaph. 


order near the rower of London . 
The family of the Jermyns were ſeated at Ruſhbrook 
as early as the beginning of the 19th century 


having obtained it by marriage with a daughter 
of Ruſhbrook of this place, an anceſtor of the 
preſent Barham Ruſhbrook of Mildenhall, eſq. 
Henry was created lord Jermyn of St. Edmund's Bury 


in 1643, and earl of St. Alban's in 1660. He was 
maſter of the horſe to Henrietta Maria, and probably 
married to her *. He died without ifſue 1683, and the 
barony deſcended to his eldeſt nephew Thomas, whoſe 


only ſon was killed by the maſt of a ſhip in 1692, at 
| the age of 15; upon which the eſtate here came to 


fir Robert Davers, bart. who married Mary the eldeſt 
of his five daughters, and it is now enjoyed by his 


- grandſon fir Charles, Henry, the earl of St. Alban's? 
Jounger nephew, was created baron Dover in 168 5, 


and died without iſſue at Chevely in Cambridgeſhire 
1708; fo that no leſs than three peerages, an earl- 
dom, and two baronies, became extin& in this family 
in the ſpace of 25 years; and as the preſent poſſeſſor 
of the noble manſion and the eſtate is the laſt heir male 


of his tamily, if he dies without iſſue they will deſcend 


to the iſſue of his ſiſter the preſent counteſs of Briſtol. 


k Þ lIrworthis a neat thoroughfare town, remarkable for 


ſome excellent walls made of flint ſtones that are du 
up plentifully in the neighbouring chalk-pits. The 
priory was fonnded for black canons by Gilbert de 
Bund, who came in with the Conqueror, and was 
ralued at J. 168. 195. per ann.! The ſcite of it 


leems to have been moated round. 


About Eklingham alſo the ſame fort of flints is diſ- 
Overed; and ir is ſaid that in digging through the 
Devil's ditch on Newmarket heath near Ixning, they 


net with ſome antient pieces which Batteley was 


told ® were coins of Roman cmperors. Mr. Martin had 
lome Roman coins and fibulæ found here 1720 m. 
At lcklingham Mr. Ward ? places CaMaorITUM. The 
road from Ad Anſam croſſes a great bank and ditch 
| Holland. e 


| i Tan. 53 Oy 
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Patenbam, in a farm called Red Ca/tle. 


* Horſl, Brit. Rom. p. 430. 


half a mile from the ford. Kentfie ld is corrupted from 


Campfield; there is alſo Rampart field; coins ate 
found in plenty, and a leaden ciſtern containing - 16 
gallons ornamented as with hoops?, Weſt of the camp 


two contiguous pariſhes of the name of Ixning:- The 
church of the one is dedicated to All Saints; of the 
other to St. James. In the former, within the rails of 


on Warren hill are three ditcht barrows. There are 
On the ſouth-weſt ſtands Hardwick houſe, on a 


pleaſant extraparochial ſport, juſt without the bounds / 
cok Bury. It was formerly one of the country houſes 


the communion table and about the chancel is a con- 


fiderable quantity of Roman bricks or tiles, which 


were ſome years ago ploughed up in a neighbouring 


field, and placed as a pavement here for their preſer- 
vation. They are of different ſhapes, ſlightly traced 
with the figures of animals, flowers, human faces, &c. 
Some few of them are vitrified. Roman coins are 
ſtill ploughed up in the ſandy fields about theſe vil- 
lages, one of which gave birth to John Michell lord 
mayor of London, 3 Henry VI. At Temple bridge 
here, Spencer, the gallant biſhop of Norwich, ap- 
preherided and executed three ringleaders of the in- 
ſurrection 1381. din bios cult ont 2, 

At Stow Langtoft on the Thet near Ixworth was. 
Stow Hail the ſeat of fit Symonds D*'Ewes, that 
great antiquary, who died 18 April, 1650, and is 
ſaid to have been buried here, though no memorial 


of him is extant in the church, and the regiſter of 


that time has not been preſerved. Part of his 


the Peches, was pulled down ſeveral years ago; but 


Stow Lan g- 
tOft, 5 


maͤanſion-houſe, which t. Edward III. belonged to 
In the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr here were 
placed before 2 Edward I. a prior and convent of 


the remainder in 1782 received great additions and 
Crouched Friars ſubordinate to the head houſe of that 


improvements from the preſent proprietor ſir Walter 


| Rawlinſon, knight, who inherits it from his father 


fir Thomas, lord mayor of London in 1754, by 


whom the whole pariſh was purehaſed in 1760. In 


the houſe was formerly this diſtic ß 
Quingenis annis Stowlangtoft quinque fenerunt 4 
Stirpes; poſtremæ det Deus uſque fru. 


The five families were Luvell; Langtoft, Peche, Davy 


alias Aſhfield, D'Ewes. The latter name poſſeſſed 
the eſtate from 1612 to 1731, when the title of ba- 
ronet and the name became extinct, The Nortons 
owned it for ſome years before fir Thomas Rawlinſon 


bought it. The church, which is a handfome building, 


ſtands within a double trenched camp; and in a field 
half a mile below was found in 1764 a pot full of 
Roman coitis of the lower empire. A fine teſſelated 


pavement was diſcovered in the adjoining patiſh of | 5 


Near Stow Langtoft is Aſhfield, that gives the title of 


baron to lord Thurlow,, who there inherits a ſmall 


Aſhheld, 


patrimony from his mother, whoſe name was Smith; 
a name long known and well reſpected in theſe parts. 


South-weſt from hence is Ickworth, This is recs 
koned before among the places that: ſtill retain the 
name of the Iceni, and the antiquity of this place is 
confirmed by 'archdeacon Batteley's account of a 


g large pot of Roman money found there. It is the 


Ickworth. | 


ſear of Frederick Hervey earl of Briſtol, and biſhop _ 


of Derry, whoſe family have been ſeated here ever 


| ſince the reign of Henry VII. by marriage with the 


heireſs of Henry Drury. John Hervey was created 


baron of Ickworth 1703, and earl of Briſtol 1 Geo. I. 
The park is eleven miles in circuit, well wooded, 
and contains 1800 acres. —— 
Contiguous to Ickworth are the two pariſhes of 
Great and Little Saxzham. The former for ſeveral de- 
ſcents belonged to the family of Eldred, one of whom 


John, a merchant and great traveller, and alderman of 
London, built the houſe (long known by the name of 


Nutmeg Hall) in the reign of James I. His ſon Revert 
* Sir John Rercſby's Memoirs, I 


b Salm. 160. 4 for tenucrunt. 
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Little $ax- 
ham. 


1 41 
Eldred was created baronet in 1641. It oominued 
in this family till about 1750, when it was purchaſed 


by Hutchinion Mure, eſq. the preſent proprietor, 
who has greatly improved and embelliſned his do- 


mains. The old bouſe was accidentally burnt down 
in 1779, and a: new one begun north-weſt. of it 


the year after, from a plan of Mr. Adam. 


Little Sarbam was long the reſidence of the antient 
family of Lucas, which was ſucceeded by that of 
Croſte as early as the reign of Elizabeth, and the eſtate 
is (till veſted in Richard Crofts, eſq. of Herling in 
Norfolk. The old houſe (to which lord Crofts had 
added a grand apartment for the reception of Charles 
II.) was pulled down in 1771. It was of brick, built 
probably in the reign of Henry VII. and as ſound at 
its deſtruction as at its erection. The church is re- 
markable for its handſome round ſteeple, and for a 
well-executed monument for lord Crofts, created by 
Charles I. at Breda 1658 baron Crofts of Saxham. 


The painted glafs in the eaſt window of the chancel 


Barrow, 


was brought from the old hall. | 
la the pariſh! church of Barrorzy, which wih/ its 


ellen and well ſituated parſonage are agreeably 


viewed from the turnpike road from Newmarket to 


Bury, þerween the 69 and 70 mile ſtones from Lon- 
don, is. the monument of Sir Clement Higham, the 
laſt Roman catholic ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 


mons in the time of queen Mary. Here too the turn- 


pike road i is, unfortunately for the repoſe of ſome 


Conling, 


Fomkam St. 
| Ma rt. 


brave warriors, carried through a tumulus or barrow, 
in which human bones may at any time with very 


| little trouble be diſcovered. 


In Dalbam parifh, on one of the higheſt 6 in the 


county, Simon Patrick biſhop of Ely built a good 
houſe, from which he had a view of his cathedral. 


church. - Soon after his death it became the property 


of the Affleck family, and is now poſſefſed by Gilbert 
Affleck, eſq. who was ſeneral times Lan member 
N | for the county. 


At Cowlinge, contiguous to Datham, — Dickens, 


elq. reſides in a good houſe, which commands a fine 


view of the venerable remains of Kirtling in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, the antient ſeat of the North family. 
At Fornham St. Martin ſome tumuli are till to 


be ſeen in a meadow about a quarter of a mile ſouth 
of the church. In this pariſh the reverend Mr. Ord 


has a pleaſant ſeat. Contiguaus to this are two other 


pariſhes of the ſame name, diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of the ſaints to whom their churches are dedicated, 


— // Saints and St. Genovieve. In the former William 


Mildenhall, 


| Moſeley, eſq. has lately much enlarged his houſe. In 
the latter fir Charles Kent, bart, has greatly embel- 
liſhed his reſidence and its environs under che 


auſpices of Mr. Brown. 


Four miles from leklingham is Mildenlall, a large 


| market town with a handſome church. 


Hengrave, 


Hengrave came from the Kitſons by marriage to 


the Warines earl of Bath, and now belongs to ſir Thomas 


Gage, bart. The houſe was built in 1538 by ſir Tho- 


mas Kitſon, who had been ſheriff of London. It is of 
brick and None, and the gateway of ſuch ſingular 
beauty and in ſuch high preſervation, that perhaps a 
more elegant ſpecimen of the architecture of that age 


can ſcarcely be ſeen. The founder's portrait (with ſe- 
veral other curious ones) is ſtill preſerved in the hall. 
Thomas lord Darcy of Chich, afterwards viſcount 


Colcheſter, and in 1626 earl Rivers, married a gran- 


daughter of the founder, and his daughter the lady 


Penelope married fir John Gage of Firle in Suſſex, 


Ez MM 1Þ 


and gave this ſeat and eſtate, to her ſecond ſon Ed. 


ward Gage, who was created a baronet in 1662, had 
five wives, and died in 1707, aged 90. The preſent 
poſſeſſor Thomas is only ſon of fir Thomas ROE wood 


Gage, bart. the deſcendant of fir Edward. From the 


lady Penelope's eldeſt ſon the preſent lord Gage i, 


| deſcended. The ſmall adjoining church is crowded 


with monuments for the Kitſons, for John Bourchier 
earl of Bath, who married one of their widows, for 
his ſon John lord Eirz-Warren, who married one of 
his mather-in-law's daughters, for earl Rivers's ſon 
Thomas, and for ſeveral of the Gages. | 
Culfard belongs to, and is the chief country reſi- 
dence of earl Cornwallis; the widow of one of whoſe 
anceſtors married fir Nathaniel, Bacon half brother 


to fir Francis. It is a neat comfortable houſe, and ; 


agrecably fituated in a park. It was built in 1591 
by fir Nicholas Bacon, the firſt baronet of England, 


eldeſt ſon of the lord keeper, and half brother to 
the lord chancellor, and was. given by him to his 
ſeventh ſan Nathaniel, with an eſtate of C. 1000 a year, 


Nathaniel was created Knight of the Bath at the 
coronation of Charles I. He married Jane Mequtys, 
widow of fir William Cornwallis, knight of the Bath”, 
by whom he had a ſon who died without iſſue; and 
a daughter married firſt to fir Thomas Meautys, 
knight, and afterwards to fr Harbottle Grimſton, bart, 


Sir Nathaniel was an eminent painter, and an uncom- 


mon ornament of his profeſſion ; ſome ſpecimens of 
his art till remaining at Gorhambury. He is bu- 
ried in the church here, where is a very good mar · 
ble buſt of him, with an epitaph, which informs us, 
that he was well ſkilled in the hiſtory of plants, and 
in delineating them with his pencil. His lady is alſo 


banked here, with an inſcription, giving her a great 5 
character, as having ſupported and ſaved from ruin 
in times of great diſtreſs two antient families into 
which ſhe had been married. The Cornwallis fa- 
mily have. certainly obligations to her; for this 
| bouſe and eſtate could not have deſcended to them 


by inheritance, The ſmall neat church was built 


by fir Stephen Fox, whoſe daughter was the wiſe 


of the third lord Cornwallis. 


Lidgate church is ſituated on à hill remarkably | 
bold for this part of the country, and ſtrongly in- 


trenched with a deep ditch. Here was undoubtedly 
a caſtle, of which hiſtory has preſerved no account, 


The inhabitants call it, as ufual, King John's Caſtle, 
Its ruins are to this day dug up to repair the roads in 


its dirty neighbourhood. 

Lydgate, our ſecond 
cated at Oxford, and a monk of Bury. As he took or- 
ders 1388, he was probably born about 1367. Heſtu- 


died in the univerſities of France and Italy, and at his 


return had ſeveral noble pupils. He formed himſelf 


on the models of Dante, Boccacio, and Alain Chartier, 


whoſe works he tranſlated. He was prior of Hatfield 
Broad-oak 1423, anddied 1440 or 1446, æt. 60", 


He was buried in Bury abbey, with this epitaph; 


Mortuus ſeclo ſuperis ſuperſtes 

Hic jacet Lydgate tumulatus urna, 

Cui fuit quondam celebris Britannia 
Fama poeſis. 


His numerous us writings ſcattered about our libraries 


have never yet been colle&ed into a volume. Only 
his fiege of Thebes was publiſhed among Chaucer's 
works and his derailed of pk London, 1513» 
fol. © 


* Mr. er. is miſtaken in ſaying he married a daughter of fir Thomas Greſham ; it was bis uncle. 


Tanner R. B. or 80 according to my Serv roman 


© Warton's Hiſt, of Eng, Poetry, U. 52. Cure 


after Chaucer, was edu tk 


Tur. 


a ſtrong, caſtle, and a Benedictine priory, founded 


timer eari of March 1415, changed it into a college 
for ſecular prieſts, under a dean, fix prebends, &c. 
| valugd at L. 334 per ann. Archbiſhop, Parker was 
the laſt dean at its diſſolution 1545 * 
alſo an Auſtin, ptiory, founded 1248, probably by 
me de Clare, who firſt brought that order into 
Togland. The houſe. i is. ſtil intire, and occupied by 


an abbot of Bury *. In the, priory. church were 
boried beſides Joan of Acres and Lionel duke of 


| Glouceltex and Hereford, fon of Joan of Acres, Ri- 
chard earl of Clare the founder, & d. The title of 
carl of Clare was revived. in fayour of fir Fohn Hol- 
1, lord Houghton of Houghton c. Nottingham, 22 
james I. He was ſucceeded 1637 by his ſon John, 
and he 1665 by his ſon, Gilbert, who died 1688, aud 
| whoſe eldeſt ſon John was created marquis of Clare 
and duke of Neweaſtle 1694, 6 William III. in which 
dies he was ſugceeded 1717 by bis nephew Thomas 
Holes Pelham, who dying 1688, they Fre now ex- 
tint*%. There is a very large baxrow in a feld juſt 
out of the town to the eaſt. 
 Canpndiſh, gives birth and name to the family of 
the preſent duke of Devonſhire, of whom ſir John, 
lotd chief Joltice, Was beheaded by Straw's ieee, 


1 4 


by Henry VIII, and his fecond fon William was ere. 
ated ſirſt earl of Devonſhire by James * 
„ Haverill, fix miles weſt of Clare, is a market town, 
partly within this coynry partly in Eſex. 
At Hunden or Honedon near Clare, were found 
1687, i in a grave, conſiderable number of Saxon 
coins of Athelſtan, Eadred and Edmund, wich dif- 
eren mint · maſters b which Dr. Wotton for want 
of attending to the names and places of coining, 
has giyen ſome yery forced explanations of. In a 
building attached to the church is a noble pyramid 
of marble, erected to the memory of 4retbuſe, wife 
of James Vernon, eſg. and daughter of lord Clifford, 


vas the mother of the weint carl of Aar epege, 
and died in 1728. 
Thur: Contiguous to Hundon are the two pariſhes of 
: Heary Vernon, eſq. elder brother of lord Shipbrooke, 
 Teided in a good feat built by his father. The eſtate 
8 now inherited by his fon, a minor. At the latter 
lir Stephen Soame, who had been lord mayor of Lon- 
don, built a noble houſe in the reign of Elizabeth, 
ſtill inherited by his deſcendant the reyerend Henry 
Hane. Sir Stephen founded here a free-(chop] and 
a almſhouſe, and dying in 1619. way buried in the 
church under a ſumptuous monument. . Here was a 
boſpital dedicated to St. James t. Richard II. ſabje® to 
q the foreign hoſpital of Hautpas e, 


Village moſt agreeably ſituated, and remarkable for a 
very beautiful church, the caſt end of which Was re- 
built in 1496 by the Cloptons and others, as appears 
by this inſcription on the battlements: Pray for 
tle ſoules of John Clopton and Richard Boteler, of 
vbole goddys this chappell was built“. ** ＋ he 


Tan. 309. 


_ Soca: B%. « 


* Ib. 514, Hiſt, of C. c. c. p 


1099. by Gilbert de Clare, hoſa ſon. Richard re- 
moved it to Stoke by Clare 11240, and Edmund Mor- 


At Clare was 
a farmers and the chapel a barn?, Clare church is 
a large handſome building, ſaid to have been erefted 


Clarence and his wife, Edward Monthermer earl of 


heir apparent of Richard earl of Burlington. She 


Great and Little Thurlpw. At the former the late 


Long Meiford, ſo called from its great 8 is a 


K 
Chr 218.2 ſmall. market town, haying the ruins of clereſtory windows of the ** contain the 
matches of the Cordalls and Cloptons. Near it 


is an hoſpital for twelve old men, founded and en- 


dowed with lands belonging to that of St. Saviour's 
by Bury, by fir William Cordell, who was maſter of 


the Rolls in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. He 
lies buried in the church under a ſumptuous monu- 
ment, with a long poetical epitaph in Latin. His 
noble manſion built in the ſtyle of the Elizabe- 
than age, with four ſmall round towers in front, 
ſtands near the road, and has not ſuffered any ex- 
ternal alteration, though it has had various owners, 
ſince his death. It was the property of the late 
fir Cordel Firebrace, bart. who dyin without iſſue 
left it to his widow, who afterwards married the 


honourable William Campbell, uncle of the preſent 


duke of Argyle, of Leiſton- hall in Eſſex, and died 
1782 upwards of 80 years old. On the north ſide 


of the pariſh is Kentwel! hall, another noble houſe, 


formerly inhabited by the Cloptons, who were very 


antient inhabitants here, and of a very conſiderable 


family in this county. It is now the reſidence of 
Richard Moore, eſq. whoſe anceſtor purchaſed it 
about a century ago of the Robinſons, barts, of 


Beecles. At the ſouth end of the pariſh towatds 


Sudbury is the old ſeat of the Martyns, barts. 
called Melford Place. The laſt of that family who 
reſided in it was fir Roger, who died in 1762. tt 
is now veſted in the name of Oliver. 3 


Sudbury is 2 large market and borough town, 


where Edward III. firſt placed the foreign woollen 


Sudbufys 


manufatgry. Simon Theobald, biſhop of London - 


#£ # 


1264, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 1 755 cruelly myr- 
dered 1381 in Wat Tyler's inſurre& ion, was born and 


buried here. His head is ſtill ſhewn in St. Gregory' $ 
church, the ſkin tanned, and the ears intiręe, It is not 


howeyer clear whether it was not buried with his 
body at Canterbury, or whether his monument there 
be not rather as Weever thinks* a cenotaph, and the 
real place of his interment the north aile of St. Gre- 


gory's church here, at whoſe caſt end is {till a long 


blue marble flab with a braſs croſs on it. He con- | 


verted his family houſe juſt by this church into a 
college for ſecular prieſts, valued at C. 122. per ann.* 


of which the walls and gate remain. He has the 


character of an amiable, prudent, and learned pre- 


lates. Here was alſo a Benedictine priory l, a houſe of 
black friars, now a private houſe i, and an boſpital®, 


all diſſolyxed. The priory, of which Kirby has given | 


a print, was pulled down in 1779. Sudbury gives 


name to one of the two archdeacots of this 


county. 4 An. an act paſſed to make the Stour na- 


vigable from Manningrree 1 in Eſſex to this town. 
pon the fame river Stour is Buers, where king 


Edmund was crowned, as we learn from Jeffery de 


Fontibus, in his hiſtory of that prince's infancy}, 


Buers, 


“ He was received with loud acclamations, and brought 
ton mens ſhoulders into Suffolk, and declared king at 


« the town of Burum (ad villam Burum), the yenera- 
e ble prelate Humbert anointing and conſecrating 


„ him. This Burum is a town of old belonging to the 


* crown, the known boundary of Eſſex and Suf- 


, folk, ſituated on the Sture, a river equally rapid 
in ſummer and winter.“ 


This paſſage explains 
the Burua mentioned by Aſſer 2 and the Buram of 
Florence of Worceſter, as à royal vil and reſidence, 
and the ſcene of this coronation which Bromton 


y ho 527. Kirby's print. x Mag: Biir. 332. 


 Dugd. II. 432. Mag, Brit, d Phil, 145 'N* 189. 203. G Brit. 343+ 33% 32s 
2 | Mag. Brit, 184. 327 Ene © P. 743. a 5 1 1 | 5 cles I $18; 
an, 521, i Kirby's print. Tan. 524. | 2 529. | 
1'MS. Pub. Lib. Camb. and Bodl. Tan. 304. Of what "ge e m v. Alfr. p. 14. P 7. 7145+ * 
| 7 | ance 


places at Bury", and Mr. Camden deceived by reſem- 
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blance of names at Burne in Lincolnſhire, as if he had 


mad Aſſer Burna. Mathew of Weſtminſter ad A. 


8.53, molt correctly of all expreſsly names it Bures bj 


its preſent name . Ir is a neat town on the Sture 


with a handſome church, in which lie buried ſeveral 


Neyland, 


Stoke by 
Ney land. 


N UN. 


Suat ford. 


of the Waldegraves, whoſe antient ſeat at Smallbrigge 
adjoining 1 is now almoſt pulled down. 

Neyland is a ſmall market town in a village on the 
Stour having a manufacture of days and ſays r, and a 
handſome bridge over the Stour into Effex, + 

Stoke juxta Nayland is a ſmall village with a fair 
church, where are buried ſeveral of the Peytons of 
Boxford, the Mannocks, and the two wives of John 


Howard duke of Norfolk flain at Boſworth ; and the_ 


ſteeple ſerves as a ſea mark. It gave birth to fir 
William Capel a rich draper, and m- ayor of London 
I 503, who lent Henry VII. great ſums of money, and 
like the Fuſschers of Augſburg burnt the bonds. 
Here was a monaſtery in the 10th century, of which 


we hear only f in earl Alfgar's daughter's will 3. Ten- 
_ dring hall in this pariſh was the ſeat of the Howards 

and Windfors”, now ef the Rowleys. 
ComnmntTos 


Baxter tranſlates ComprgzToNIUM Camva ret tav, 
the bend of the river. Mr. Ward attached to the 
diſtatices in Antoninus, though unwilling to remove 
it from the Breton, fixes it at Stretſord near the con- 
flux of the Breton and Stour, which Dr. Stukeley 
carries to AD AxsAu the next ſtation: . The only 
copy of Peutinger reads it Convetoris, Whence Mr. 
Camden got his Ad Covecin does not appear. There 
i a camp about a quarter of a mile ſouth-weſt of it.” 
Stratford on the road from Colcheſter to Ipſwich, 
bas a handſome church, on whoſe water table is inlaid 


in capitals this inſcription, moſt of it overgrown with 


5 Neitleſled. 5 


Pretenham. 
. 5 


: Lavenham. 


Borat Ely. 


moſs. 1 
Praye for the ſoulis of Edward Mors and Alys bys 


wyf — rowlys anno domini 573 9. 


Thomas Wentworth of Nettle/ted, was by Henry VIII 
e to parliament, where ſat alſo his fon Tho- 
mas, who was governor of Calais when raken by the 
French 5 Mar. 1558, for which he was attainted, 
but his ſentence reverſed in the following reign. His 
ſon Henry was created lord Wentworth of Nee 
ſed and earl of Cleveland 8 James TI." 

Bretenbam is now a ſmall village of no note. The 
family of the Menyeves have reſided here for near 
two centuries, and a gentleman of that name till 
inhabits a pn 2 _ TE with a 
park. 

On ths wighs of biber brook thit Joins the 
Breton ſtands Lavenham or Lane ham, an indifferent 
market and clothing town near Long Melford, whoſe 
church, ſituated on a hill, is juſtly accounted the 

fineſt in the county. It was built by the Veres earls 

of Oxford in conjunction with the Springs a rich 


clothing family about the cloſe of the 15th century, 5 


and the pews of theſe families are finiſhed pieces of 
Gothic wood work, though the Oxford pew is 
much defaced. The porch adorned with the Vere 
quarterings and erected by John 14th earl before 
1529, is an elegant building, as is the ſteeple 141 
feet high, on which are the arms of his predeceſſor, 
Ke. and in it a very good ring of bells. The church 
is 1 56 feet long, and 68 feet wide, ad the windows 
3 with coats of arms . 
Near this is the manor of We Eb, to which 


er III. granted a market at the requeſt of its lord 


26. Batt, p. 14, 15, Mag. Brit. 179. 
0 5 8 eng | | t 
„ Pugd. II 2 ag. Brit. 202. x Mag. Brit, 1 6. 
« Hiff, of C, C PPX- * n ws d Tan 533. 
41 Tan, * 1b, 


3. 
* Ward fo Horſl. 444. 


534. 12 | * Groſe's road ei it 8 Holland, 


8 6 


Henry Shelton, whoſe poſterity flouriſhed here a long 
time J. 


The Breton runs is ffi by Higham, whenes a family Hyka 


takes i its name . 
Hadleigh is a ladgs market and porte town 
with a handſome church, in which they pretend to 


ſhew the tomb of Guthrum the Dane; but there is 


only a long arch with a bouquet on its point in the 
ſouth wall of much later date. Before the rectory 
houſe ſtands a venerable brick gate with two hexan- 
gular towers, built with the houſe by William Pik. 
yngham dean of Stoke college, and rector here about 
1490. He alſo founded 12 almſhouſes for 24 aged 
poor with a chapel, which ſtill ſubſiſtb. Dr. Rowland 


| Taylor, rector here in Mary's reign, ſuffered martyr. 

dom on the common with the ſpirit of a primitive 
confeſſor. On a ſtone lying on a common eaſt of 

| "me town is this inſcription | 


anno 1555; 
p. Taylor! in defending what was good, 
Upon this plas he left his blood. 


The charter was ſurrendered by quo warranto . 


James II. and they have had none ſince. 
Lionel lineal deſcendant of fir Hugh 7 almaſh of 


Bentley by marriage of his father with the heirefs of Bentler 


the earl of Dyſart, obtained at the Union the title 


which is enjoyed by his great grandſon Lionel ah 
and preſent earl ©, 


Near Hadleigh was Edevardſtone, a cell to Abing- Ede 


don, removed to Colne , and Kerſey, an Aultin pri- 
ory, founded before Henry III. 


Arwerton hall is remarkable for its ſingular gateway, Arar 


Probably built in the reigns of Elizabeth or James l. 


when a whimſical and unnatural jumble of Gothic 

and Grecian architecture was the prevailing taſtef 
The Bacon family held a manor here and at Brome 
by ſervice of leading all the footmen of Norfolk and 
Suffolk from St. Edmund's dyke in the Welſh warst. 


In the church are four antient monuments, one of 
which ſeems to be of the Calthorps, antient A2 
here, as are now the Parkers v. 


From Camden's deriyation of Wubi and the ſyn- Wah 


onymous Britiſh Cidium, Dr. Gale inclines to place 


Sitomagus here rather than at Thetford, becauſe the 


numbers agree better, and becauſe of certain large 
and deep ditches which he ſuppoſes Roman, and Ro- 


man coins are frequent here. It is an old town, and 
the diſtance ſeems to anſwer and other circumſtances. 


of names concuri, In a cloſe near the eaſt end of 
the church is a ſpring which is till called our Lady's 


ſpring ;' the inhabitants have a traditional report that 


there was a ſhrine to the Virgin Mary in the church, 
to which pilgrims reforted, and that there was a 


chapel near the ſpring ; but there are no remains of 


it. The ſpring is ſquare and bricked, and Pg a 
Jarge moat with very clear water. 
Wulmpit has for ſome years been famous for a ma- 


nufadture of white bricks, equal in beauty to ſtone. 


This has been a fortunate circumſtance for the neigb- 
bouring gentry of the preſent time, who in their 


buildings have availed themſelves of theſe elegant 


materials unknown to their forefathers. 
Contiguous to Wulpit is Drinkflon, where Joſhua 


Grigby, eſq; refides in a good houſe built by him about 


the year 1760, and ſurrounded by handſome plan- 
tations. About the ' ſame time, the rector, Mr. 
Richard Moſeley, built one of the beſt parſonages 
in the county. i 


1 Tan. go8 ex Hicke. © Bi Mag. Brit. 185. *. 
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market. 


Haugbley, or Heghele caſtle 8 to the Uffords 
and Delapoles earls of Suffolk k. It does not ſeem to 
have been Hagenet caſtle, taken by the earl of Leiceſ- 


ter 1173 when he landed at Walton; for his progreſs 
was from Walton, where he was repulſed, to Ha- 


genet caſtle, and thence in return to Framlingham, 


and thence to Bury, near which at Fornham he was 


defeated l. Haughley has a Norman caſtle added 
to a Roman intrenchment. Richard Ray, en now 
reſides here. 


Stor market is a conſiderable market town in 


the centre of the county, for which reaſon all county 
meetings are bolden here. It is famous for its manu— 
factory of tammies and ſtuffs, and a large handſome 
church *. 

At Creting St. Olaves and Sz, Mary s were two 
Benedictine alien priories, ſuppreſſed by Edward III. 
and Henry VI. u the firſt a cell to Rs the other 


to Greſtein in Normandy. 
Whatever character Needham may Leary have 


deſerved, it is now a TS town as much improved 


- as any in the county o. 


Briſet near Needham had an Auguſtine priory 


founded 1110 P. 
Bildeſtone, ſeven miles ſouth of Stow market, is a 
mean dirty market town. 


Ipſwich i is a large market and borough town, di- 
vided into four wards and 12 pariſhes, but thinly 
inhabited, the buildings antient and the ſtreets dirty. 
It has ſtill twelve churches, and St. George's chapel, 
now a barn, and the ruins of ſeven more parochial or 
conventual. The latter were, two priories for black 
canons, founded 1177 in Trinity pariſh, valued at 


1.88. 65. 6 d. now the ſeat of Mr. Fonnereau 4, and 
tte other founded t. Henry II. or Richard I. diſſolved i 
by Wolſey, who began his college on its ſite” ; Black- 


friars, founded t. Henry III. now occupied by Chriſt's 
hoſpital. and the freeſchool *; the cloiſter remains, 
and the refectory i is the ſchool; the remainder con- 


verted into an hoſpital by Henry Tooley 1 551*, 
White friars, founded about 1279, but now pulled 


down and ſucceeded by the gaol and ſefſions-houſe®, 
Grey friars, founded t. Edward. I. near St. Ni- 


— 2 


cout of the porch to compliment the earl. 


weſt gate is a gaol, 


coles: church, now the bowling-green-bouſe * Here 


8 VU F ry 995 L IX. 


Robert Wally the cardinal's father lived 
St. Nicholas's pariſn and ſtreet on the left hand wm 
ing down at the left corner. of a little avenue lead- 
ing to the church yard, the front new built, but the 
back and outhouſes have marks of antiquity. Other 
houſes, his property, run up toCreighton the printer's. 
Lord Curſon's houſe and its ſtately porch demoliſhed 


1760, once called the King's Hoſpital, becauſe in the 
Dutch wars uſed fo for ſeamen; ſince the Elephant 


and Caſtle. The archdeacon of Suffolk has a good 
houſe in Brook-ſtreet near St. Margaret's gate, built 
by William Pikenham archdeacon t. Henry VIII. 4 

At the lower end of St. Clement's church, near 


the two roads to the heath overagainſt Caldwell hall, 


is a famous holy ſpring e. 
In the firſt room fronting the door in . rhe Tankard 


inn the battle of Boſworth is carved over the chimney; 
Leiceſter rown in one corner, ſeveral warriors .in the 


middle, fir Charles William Brandon who.is ſuppoſed 
to have lived here, father to Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk, and ſtandard-bearer to the earl of Rich- 
mond, lies dead by his horſe, and on the other ſide 


the ſtandard: at a diſtance ſeems to be the carl with 


the crown placed on his head by fir William Stan- | 


ley, in another is Leiceſter abbey, the abbot coming 


There are 
other pieces of carving in different rooms of this 


houſe though all much injured. Lady. Jane Grey 


was born here; and Rowe's tragedy of her often 


acted here, when from a Popiſh chapel for judge 
Milton t. James II. part of it Wm " > EOS 
ſchool and playhouſe. N | 

Three of the four gates of the t. town remain; the 
and near it was the. famous 
image of the Virgin Mary, much reſorted to by 
pilgrims f. Here are a freeſchool, five charity - ſchools, 
t yo hoſpitals, and ſeveral almſhouſes. 


The trade of 


Ipſwich by ſea hath in this and the laſt age received 


ſo much loſs by the decay of the coal branch that the 


number of their ſhips is very conſiderably diminiſhed. | 


A braſs ring near an inch and a half diameter, with 


on” «adds enameled ſurface, and ſerving as a fibula, 
was ploughed up at Claydon near Ipſwich 1727, and 


in the hands of Mr. Sparrow apothecary at Ipſwich, 
At Walten remains a caſtle, the foundations 187 


Walton. 
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1615 5, and ill fubſiting?. The college begun by yards long and nine feet thick; plenty of Roman 
Cardinal Wolſey was intended for a dean, twelve coins and other antiquities are found here. The 
ſecular canons, eight clerks, and eight choriſters, market is diſuſed, | | | 
with a grammar-ſchool, deſigned as a nurſery to his At Walton or Felixtow was a „ Revedliftine priory Walton, 
great college in Oxford; but this noble foundation from Rocheſter ſuppreſſed for Wolſey s. | 
_ was ſearce brought to perfection before the diſgrace At Trimley St. Martin was born Thomas Cavendiſh, Trimley. 
of that prelate, . and the ſite converted into a mY the firſt 9 — Who ſailed round the | 
malt-houſe *, and only its gateway remains b, built world. 
like that at White-hall, and now leads to a pri- At Mendleſham was found 4 in the ng of the laſt Mendlethzm.. 
Jate houſe, in the rooms of which are ſome coats oe. century, an antient ſilver crown, weight 60 oz. thought 
arms. The foundation ſtone laid by Longland, biſnop to belong to Redwald or ſome other wog of the Laſt 
of. Lincoln 1528, is now fixed in one of the malt-houſes, Anglesk. 
formerly a room of i it, with this inſcription © : . 3 At Battis 82 was an hoſpital or preceptory of 
T knights of St. John of Jeruſalem as old as the reign 
DXXV III. et of Henry II. valued at (. 33. 109. and ann to 
it regni Henrici fir Thomas Greſham *. 
Octavi regis Debenham though. ſeated in a dirty country is a Debeoham, 
1a Din Angliæ xx. menſis clean market town. Here was Crows hall the feat © 
ut vero Junii xx of the Gaudies, an antient and knightly family from 
u- poſitum | | whom it paſſed by fale to the Pitts“. It has a free- 
lr. . Jobim. epm Lipem. | 2 ſchool founded by fir Robert Hitcham. N 
es 4 \ Mag Brit. 248, | s Mar, Par. 128, | m . Brie. 247. | 
Tan. 512. | » Mag, Brit. 200. ſays it is decayed os proverb, „ͤ Tan, 512. 
Tau. 518. Grove' s Dinlogue berween Woolſey and Ximenes 1761, 8vo. 135. r Tan. 5 20. Grove, 1 28 
Tan. 528. Grave, 136. 41.8 e s account and plan oft. „  & It 529. 2 136. 
| Tan. 530. Grore, 136. Y Tan. 522. Ib, 533 Ian. 520. 2 Mee 119. 
b. Sioſe' account under his print of it. Grove, p. 110% Ib. p. 134, 135. 135 137. 
ba 150 1 Dialogue, p. 117. r under his print 0 * | 
5 an. 512, | b Mag. Brit. 210, i Tan. 522. 6 * 
ty „ | 2 N Hence 
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Lethering- 


ham, 


1A 


Hence the river paſſes through Letheringham by a 
ſmall priory of black canons founded by William de 
Boyville, valued at FL. 26. per annum k. 
of the Nauntons, who came over with the Conqueror 


and gave name to Naunton hall a manor in the neigh- 
bourhood, 


Boyvils and Wingfields their ſucceſſors!, and in the 
windows many portraits and matches, but the roof is 
now fallen in, and has cruſhed all. The priory houſe, 
well ſituated, was converted into a good manſion by fir 
Robert Naunton, into whoſe family the eſtate came by 
marriage with }/ingfield; and it continued to be inha- 


bired by his male deſcendants till within theſe thirty 


years. Upon the death of the widow of the laſt of them, 
ſoon after 1760, the eſtate devolved to Miliam Le- 
man, eſq; who was forced to maintain his right 
by a tedious and expenſive law-ſuit againſt claimants 
who pretended deſcent from ſome Nauntons that had 


migrated into Normandy about eighty years before. 
The handſome old houſe was pulled down about the 
| year 1770: and the fine collection of portraits which 


it contained are now probably in the poſſeſſion of the 


Leman family. About the ſame time, the adjoining 
church was ſuffered to run to ruin; and all its antient 
and curious monuments of various kinds for the 


Oy Boyviles, Wing fields, and Nauntons (among which 


land) were effaced and deſtroyed. 


Wickham, 


Ufford, 


Worling⸗ 
worth. 


was a moſt ſumptuous one for the famous fir Robert 
Naunton and his lady; and one for fir Anthony Wing- 
feld, whoſe epitaph was thought of conſequence in 
the late conteſt for the great chamberlainſhip of Eng- 
| Mere negle& 
and expoſure to the weather for a few years could 
not have reduced them to that ſtate of compleat de- 
ſolation in which they appeared in autumn 1780. 
In 1768 (and perhaps later) they were in a good, 
though not in ſo clean a condition as they deſerved. 


Perhaps it was for the intereſt of ſome of the parties 
Who lately diſputed the eſtate to deſtroy every record 


preſerved in this place; but how the dilapidation of 
this ſacred edifice came to be permitted by the higher 


eccleſiaſtical powers is a queſtion not eaſily reſolved. 7 mily made it their ſeat. Hugh his grandfon, created earl 


of Norfolk by Stephen, invited hither the earl of 


The river runs next to Wickham, antiently a market 
town, ſtill a large town, in which are holden the 
ſpiritual courts for the archdeaconry of Suffolk, and 
its church is a ſea mark. 


Uſerd came by = daughter of William Ufford ſe- 


cond earl of Suffolk of that name 5 Richard II. to 


the Willoughbies, and from them to the Berties. 


The church is very neat, and according to the tra- 
dition of the place all the Uffords earls of Suffolk 


were buried in it, or rather all the family, for the 


Here are ſome good monuments for the 


are in the eaſt window of the S. aiſle, and on the font, 
over which is ſuſpended a cover of Gothic wood work 


elaborately executed, and diminiſhing pyramidically to 


the very roof. It is ſuperior to that at Worlingworth, 


in this county, of which there is an engraving by 
Vertue. Weever® and Staveley ? both mention it as 
an object of curioſity: and it has had the good fate to 


be ſtill preſerved. 


Rendleſham. 


At Rendleſbum Suidhelm king of the Eaſt Angles 
was baptized by Cedda à: but Bede no where aye 
that Redwald kept his court here. 

* Tan. 526. 


* = Dugd. II. 47. Mag. Brit. 2 
Phil. Tranſ. Ne 4 * 
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8. Mag. Brit. 221, Groſe' n Dr. Sampſon iſtory of it in Leland's Qaliatonnns = 25 Ferres 4 


* 


It is the ſeat 


In the priory, now neglected parochial 
church, were many monuments of this family and the 


Ipſwich and Nacton, ſeems to have been about 1466 


ſeveral ſmall Roman coins and pieces of melted metal, 
1749 *. 


the late Admiral Vernon poſſeſſed a very pleaſant houſe 


carl Shipbrooke in 1777. 


' of a family that has long had u 8 in this d 
ſome neighbouring pariſhes. | 


? Mr. Berners's park may juſtly be ſaid to be the fineſt. 


king Edmund was beſieged, and eſcaping thence met his 


It belonged to the Sack- 
villes, Uffords, and Ereſbys u. | 


to the Howards 0 of Norfolk, who generally 


earl of Suffolk, who tt e Audley inn his reſidence, 
this caſtle was neglected, and his ſon Theophilus earl 


two earls were buried at Campeſs abbey in this of Suffolk ſold it 1635 to fir Robert Hitcham, knt. 


county *. 
Woods of Loudham adjoining. The arms of Ufford, 
O a croſs engrailed 8. with anannuletin the firſt quarter, 


N A. 


Woodbridge is a neat market town fix miles from Wow 
the ſea, conſiſting of one principal ſtreet, and had 1 
handſome church and ſpire built by John lord 
Segrave. It has four or five docks and a freeſchool, 
and had a priory of Black monks founded by Ernald 
Ruffus at the end of the 12th century, valued ar 
4.50 35. d. Thomas Seckford, maſter of the rolls 
t. Elizabeth, the patron of Chriſtopher Saxton, was 
born here. He had the ſite of the priory, and founded 
1587 an almſhouſe for 13 poor men and women, ang 
his family were here in the laſt age. In this pariſh 
and that of Levington on the Ore are found beds of Leia 
ſea ſhells which are uſed for manure *, 


At Alneſborne, a place now depopulated tan 


a ſmall priory of Auſtin canons joined and appro- 
priated to the monaſtery of Woodbridge, 
Bawdſey was a market town in the time of the Bade, 
Uffords t. Edward I. 
At Felixtow on the oppoſite ſhore bade bein found Felixtoy 


At NaSon on the el bank of the Orwell, Natton 


and park called Orwell park. They are now the 
property of Francis his nephew, who was created 
baron Orwell in 1762, viſcount Orwell in 1776, and 
Here is alſo a handſome 
manſion, the reſidence of Philip Bowes Broke, eſq; 


On the oppoſite bank, at Woolverſton, William Ber. Woche 
ners, eſq; (the proprietor of the ſtreet of the ſame 
name in London), built in 1776 a very good houſe, 
which commands one of the fineſt views in the county. 


ſpot in the Eaſt part of England. 


The town of Framlingham i is large and pleaſanly Framli 
ſituared, and has a marker, The caſtle, in which 12 


death, was given by Henry I. to Roger Bigod, whoſe fa» _ 


Leiceſter 1173; but Roger the laſt of this family, and 
more turbulent than any of his predeceſſors, was forced 
to reſign the caſtle to Edward I. Edward II. gave it to 
his half brother Thomas Brotherton, from whom it de- 
ſcended to the Uffords and Mowbrays, and from them 


wh. . 


granted it to Thomas Howard 


reſided here. James 


who deviſed it with other conſiderable eſtates here 
and in Saxted to the maſter and fellows of Pembroke 
hall for charitable uſes . It contains above an acre 
of ground within its walls now ſtanding 44 feet high 
and eight thick, with 13 ſquare towers 14 feet above 
the walls and moſt of their wreathed chimnies ſtand- 
ing, ſurrounded by a double ditch. The ruins of the 
hall, chapel, &c. remain, and one of the towers is 
converted into a workhouſe. A deep well was juſt 
within the entrance, to which leads a ſtone bridge of 
one arch, and over the gate are the quarterings of 
the dukes of Norfolk. It had a fine park now 
ploughed up, and the meer on the weſt fide once na: 

vigable is now almoſt filled up 7. The church ſup- 


= G. Mag. Brit, 268. 


27 2 Bede Ill. $3». r Tan. = Mags Brit. mY 
« Mag. Brit. 265. x A, S. min 


pole 


wh. - 


arms are on the ſteeple, which is 100 feet high, 


contains handſome well-preſerved monuments of 


Thomas Howard ſecond duke of Norfolk (who nar- 
rowly eſcaped .with his life by the death of Henry 
VIII. and began the chancel) and one of his wives, 
of his ſon Henry Howard earl of Surrey beheaded 
1546, and removed hither from the Tower chapel 
1614, the two wives of Thomas his eldeſt ſon duke 
of Norfolk beheaded by queen Elizabeth 1572, 
and buried here with them, though he has no 
ſtatue; and Henry Fitzroy duke of Richmond and 
Somerſet, natural ſon of Henry VIII. who married 


a daughter of Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, 
and died 15 36. Sir Robert Hitcham by will founded 


here an almſhouſe for 12 poor people, and died 
1636. Here is another founded by Thomas Milles 
about 1703 for eight more *. 

Earls Soham, ſo called from the earl of Norfolk, 
had once a market. Soham lodge an antient brick 


building is the original ſeat of the Cornwallis family, 


to whom the church belongs. | 
Parham had alſo its Chriſtmas-ſlowering Thorn as 
Glaſtonbury, and Quainton in Bucks. It is men- 


- tioned in the firſt edition of the Suffolk Traveller, 
printed in 1735, and in the Ipſwich Journal 13 Jan. 


175Þ is a letter from Framlingham, affirming that 


t budded eleven days ſooner than it uſed to do, con- 


forming itſelf ro the new ſtile, which it ſeems that at 


Quainton would not do. Notwithſtanding the poſitive 
- manner with which the letter writer delivers himſelf, 


Creighton, ' the ſenſible publiſher of the Ipſwich 
Journal at that time, ſays, that he had received a 
quite different - account of the Parham thorn, 

\ Parham belonged to the Uffords, till a daughter 


of William brought it to the Willoughbies lords 
of Ereſpy. Their deſcendant William was created 
baron of this place by Edward VI. and his lineal 


deſcendant Hugb 1 5th lord died 1765, Preſident of 


the Society of Antiquaries, and Henry reh lord 
7753 o that the title is now extinct. — 
Of this place was ſir John Warner, who wich his 


viſe, daughter of Hanmer in North Wales, 
renounced the Proteſtant. religion and the world, 
and took the habit abroad“. 

The family which took the name of Glemham in 
the reign of Edward III. produced Dr. Glemham 


biſhop of St. Aſaph, and his brother fir Thomas who 
gallantly defended Carliſle and Oxford againſt the 
parliament forces, and ſurrendered both on moſt ho- 


nourable terms b. 
Orſord is ſtill a market town and boraeph, and 
was the head of a barony. It gave birth to Herbert 


de Loſinga biſhop of Norwich, and title of earl to 


admiral Ruſſel ſo created 1097, which title was revived 
in the perſon of fir Robert Walpole 1741, who, 
dying 1745-6, and his ſon Robert 1751, it is ſtill 
enjoyed by his ſon George, third and preſent earl. 
Here was a priory of Auſtin friars 23 Edward I. and 


an hoſpital t. Edward II.. At Orford neſs is a 
lghthouſe 4. Of the caſtle remains only the keep 


flanked by three ſquare towers, and double ditched. 


It belongs now to lord Hertford, and is a con- 


ſderable ſea mark e. 


Orford chapel by che en pillar 17 its EAA 
cel now ruined was of great antiquity. The font 
has an inſcription to Jonn and N Cockerel, 


5 WE Þ 


poſed to have been built by the Mowbrays, whoſe who made it f. Here was an hoſpital t. Edward Il.s 


inconſiderable remains i. Maud, counteſs of Ulſter, 


acres, and at the north-weſt corner cloſe to the road 
is a high woody hill called Beacon hill, Three pariſhes 


church was adorned with ſquare flints intermixed with 1 
freeſtone and ſome large bricks. Near the weſt end OD = 
is a tower built intirely of brick ſeemingly about the | = 


county. It is the ſame which the Saxon Chronicle 


bable that they had a ſtation here. On the eaſt and 


_ cations and tumuli. They could not take the town 4. 


two bailiffs as now*, Though on its decline t. Ed- 


@2E IK. Ee. 


Oppoſite to Orford ſtands Burley, where Ranulph Bulley. I 
Glanville the famous lawyer and chief juſtice of \ 
England t. Henry II. founded 1171 a priory of black 
canons of St. Auſtin, valued at C. 318. per annum b, 
in which Michael de la Pole earl of Suffolk flain at 
Agincourt was buried. All that remains is the gate- 


way covered with coats of arms and made into a 
dwelling houſe. 


Campſey, or Campeſſe, or Campſey Aſb, had a nuunery Campley, 
founded by Theobald de Valoines before 7 Richard I. 
valued at C. 182. per annum, of which there are ſome 
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founded there a college of ſeculars 21 Edward III. 
removed to Bruſyerd ſeven years after, and * 

for a nunnery 40 Edward III. valued at C. 56. 24. * 

Snape had a Benedictine priory founded by William Snape. 

Martel as a cell to St: John's abbey at Colcheſter, 1155 

made conventual 1400, and ſuppreſſed for Wolſey, va- 

lued at FL. 99. per annum ', On the road between Ip- 

ſwich and Eye is Stonewalls, a bank incloſing above ten 


* —— — * 
as — nn 


hereabouts have the name of Stoneham. In Stonham Stonham. 
Aſpoll church is an old monument of one of the 
family who gave name to it. 


_ Aldborough is a corporate, borough, ang mk Aldboroughe = 
town, conſiſting of three parallel ſtreets, one ſwal- 
lowed by the wy with a key and a Py of 20 
guns m. RX 
The peaſe and coleworts mentioned as growing 
at the ſouth part of the Meer Shingles here are 
found in ſeveral ſimilar ſituations. The former is 
the Piſum marinum. It bears a purple bloſſom in 
June, and is a proſtrate plant, perennial, with a very 
deep root. It is ſaid to have made its firſt appearance 
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in theſe parts during a famine in the reign of queen 


Mary, and ſo to have miraculouſly ſaved the lives 
of the neighbouring poor. Diſtreſs probably then 
made it firſt attended to. Of coleworts, or cabbages, 


there are two or three ſpecies that grow wild near 


the ſea, in different parts of the kingdom. 

Leyfton near Aldborough on the ſea had a Premon- Leyſton; 
ſtratenſian abbey, founded by Ralph de Glanville | 38 
1182, rebuilt more inland by Robert Ufford earl of »1\8 
Suffolk 1363, valued at C. 181. per annum. Great 
Part of the church, the crypts and offices of the e 
abbey, remain converted into barns and ſtables. The 18 


1 
time of Henry VII, The walls of the antient chapel 1 | Wl 
of the firſt monaſtery near the ſea are ſtill ſtanding ®, =— || 

 Dunwich was of the earlieſt note of any town in the Duavich _. 


calls Domuc, and Bede Dommoc and Dunmoc, and his 2 1 
tranſlator Alfred Dommoccearven. Alfun who is ſaid 
to have been buried there 799 is reported to have died | A 
at dudbepi. The Roman coins found here make it pro- = | 


A * % » 
3 
; 5 
63 ˙ 


welt ſides it was fortified with a rampart and ditch, of 1 
which a ſmall part remains 7. On Weſtleton heath 
not two miles off are remains of the barons fortifi- 


| 

| 

| 

| 
John granted it a mayor *, altered by Edward — 1 | | 
ward I. it maintained 11 ſhips of war, 16 others, &c.* | 


A * Mag, Brit. 221. ; 23 See her life, printed at London 1692. Pennant's Wales, I. 219. il 
d Mag, Brit, 235. 8 Tan. 330% Mag. Brit. 332. | 

: Groſe's account under his view of the chapel. t Groſe's account under is print of it. 1 Tanner, 530, ns 
Tan. 517. | Tan. 622. Mag. Br. 286. x Tan. 531. Tan v. 516, = Mag. Brit, 237. ns 
Tan. 519. Groſe's — oo beg print of it. * Gardner's Hiſt, of Dunwich, +, 18 

* Ib, 41 r Ib. 8, Ib. * © Ib, g. * 1 
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which being incorporated by Henry VII, compleated 
its ruin *. It has ſtill a fair and market y. Its foreſt; 
and woods have long ſince been ſwallowed up by the 
ſea . It had 11 biſhops before its union with North 


Elmham A. D. 955. It is now adeanry*. It had three 
churches in Domeſday, and afterwards 8 b, now re- 
Here was a priory of Black friars, 
before Richard II. and of Grey ones t. Henry III. The, 


duced: to one e. 


precinct wall and gates of the latter remain, and part 


Cove. 


Barham. 


ſerves. for a town hall l. An hoſpital for lepers as 
early as Richard I. © and another t. Henry III. both 
ſubſiſting with reduced revenues f, and a preceptory 
of Templars 2. Henry VI. eſtabliſhed a mint here b. 

Cove, a ſmall village near Dunwich, gave birth 1495 
to John Bale the biographer, biſhop of Oſſory, who 


| Adjoining to Heming /ton is Barham, where a houſe 
of induſtry for the employment of the poor of two 
hundreds was built in 1766, and has anſwered the 
moſt. ſanguine expectations of the projectors. Edward 
third ſon of the; lord keeper Bacon became ſeated 
here by marriage with the heireſs of Little. One of 


his deſcendants Nicholas Bacon has lately built a new 
bhouſe, in a very pleaſant park, in which are the 


| fineſt Spaniſh cheſnut trees in the county. The old 


feat; at a ſmall diſtance, was called Shrubland hall. 
In the church is a magnificent monument ſentover from 


Limerick in Ireland, in 1640, to the memory of John 
Southwell, eſq; of Barham, and Margaret his wife. 


Blithburgh. 


moved to Bury, are of much later date, and belong 
to other perſons. | 
account of his prints *. The priory of black canons 


 Blithburgh, now a ſmall village, ſeems to have been 
known to the Romans, whoſe coins and urns have been 
found here 1678, and its having the gaol for the di- 
viſion of Beceles is an evidence of the ſeſſions having 


been kept here*; The church is curious and antient 


engraved by Kirby, but the tombs aſcribed to Anna 
and his ſon Ferminus, both whoſe bodies were re- 


They are engraved in Kirby's 


was probably founded by the abbey of St. Oſyth 
after Henry I. gave them the church, and valued 


aaf C. 48. per annum. The Clavering family fo 


Sibton. 


called from Claveting in Eſſex, ſubſiſted till 5 Ed- 

Sibton abbey founded for Carthuſians 1149 by 
William Cheney, was valued at C. 250, 1 
Mr. Ward tnclines to place Ptolomy's EXOXH 


i about Gunfleet or the Elbow on the coaſt of Eſſex . 


Faſton- neſſe. 
à village of fiſhermen, almoſt intirely ſwallowed up 
by the ſea, and on the ſouth ſide thereof Su“. 

* Southweld is a fea port and market town incor”. 
| porated by Henry VI. pleaſantly ſeated on a hill, and 


Eaſton. 


South wold. 


4 


On the fartheſt part of Ea/fon-neſſe ſtands Eaſton, 


tolerably well Þuilt, and fortified with two batteries, 
Ruins of an antient camp perhaps Daniſh are to be 
ſeen on a neighbouring hill. The ſea has gained on 
the land here fince the Conqueror's ſurvey above a 
mile. The haven was cleanſed by act of parliament 
1747 % The bay, vulgarly called Solebay, is remarka- 
blè for the famous fight 1666 between the Engliſh 


"Beet of 114 men of war and frigates, and the Dutch 


fleet of 103 men of war, in which che latter were de- 


feated with the Joſs of near 76 ſhips and two admirals 
and "6000 men, while the Engliſh loft omy one {hip 


ang Tome gallant officers. This fight was off the bay 


u Ib. 41. x Th, 9. 16 


| WO 8 3 
Ib. not co as the inhabitants from tradition told Spelman. G. | 


Gard, 62. 66. 


„en 
* 


Tan. 522. ; f Ib, 527. 

6, Gardiner Hiſt, of Dunwich, 119. 
'm Dugd. I. 106. r 
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Its pott was removed” nearer Southwold t. Elizabeth o, 


in the chancel. N . 
-- Freſſingfield adjoining was the birth- place of arch- Ft 


* Gard, 122. 124. 
orſ] 


© Dugd. I. 683. It-is-engraved by Kirby. 


; 


to the north, but that in 1672 was in the bay between 
the Dutch fleet of 91 men of war, and the combined 


fleets of England and France of 101, commanded b 


the duke of Vork afterwards James II. the iſſue of 
which day was rather uncertain. The French being 
remiſs in their duty, we loſt four ſhips, the earl of 
Sandwich, and ſeveral other officers of note, and the 
Dutch three. | | | 


. - Walderfwick near Southwold antiently more populous 


had a handſome church rebuilt 1473, but almoſt pulled 
down 1696. | | 

Raydon, or Wangford, another adjoining Village 
which gave name to an hundred, had a wharf, ang à 


Cluniac priory cell to Thetford, founded 1160, 


valued at C 30.9. | 

Wingfield, which came to the family of that name 
early in the reign of Edward I. by marriage with Ca. 
tharine daughter and heir of fir John Wingfield came 
to Michael de la Pole firſt earl of Suffolk of that name, 


Who, with his poſterity was buried here. The church, 


built of various coloured flints and ſtones, makes à 
very beautiful and uncommon appearance, and in 
the chancel, which is of a rich ſtyle of architeQure, 
are. ſome noble monuments of the Wingfields and 
De la Poles, that are well worth the attention of the 
antiquary, particularly the monuments of Michael de 
la Pole abovementioned who died 12 Richard II. and 
his lady; his grandſon William de la Pole, duke of 


Suffolk, a brave and diſtinguiſhed commander in 
France t. Henry V. and VI. who died 1459; John 
de la Pole, ſon of the latter, who died 1491, and 


his lady: beſides ſeveral braſſes for other branches of 


this family, whoſe arms adorn the font and eaſt win- 
dow. The college founded by the will of fir John 


Wingfield 1362 for a provoſt and nine prieſts, valued 


at J. 50. per annum *, ſtood on the ſouth fide of the 


church, the weſt fide of its quadrangle. making a 
farm houſe. About a quarter of a mile north-weſt 
of the church in a plain ſurrounded by woods and 
moated round, ſtands the caſtle built by Michael de 
la Pole firſt earl of Suffolk t. Richard II. whoſe arms 
with thoſe of Wingfield remain cut in ſtone on each 
fide of the entrance. It is ſituated Tow, without any 
earth-works for its defence, except a deep and dirty 
country may be called ſuch. Though repreſented 
by Mr. Camden as ruined, it ſtill exhibits the ſouth 
front or principal entrance entire; and the weſt fide 
is a farm houſe; It was the property and reſidence - 


of the late Robert Leman, D. D. rector of Pakcfie!d 


in this county, who died here in 1779, and lies buried 


biſhop Sancroft, whoſe family had held it for above 
300 years. Hither he had retired at the Revolution, 
and three months after his retirement died here Nov. 
24, 1691, and was buried in the churchyard in a ſpot 
of his own chooſing 16 years before, when on bis 


promotion he viſited his relations here. He avg- 


mented the vicarage and pave the perpetual ad- 


vowſon to Emanuel college Cambridge, and founded 


a ſchool here. | 


In Dunnington, or Dennington church, is a hand- De 


Fforhe monument of William lord Bardolf and his 


wife Joan daughter of Thomas the laſt lord Bardolf, 


in whoſe right William took the name, though he 
was never ſummoned to parliament, and died 1439 * 


z Ib, 30. | 2 Ib. 44. 46. ſj 
| c Gard. 46. 59. d Tan. $28. 530. 
5 Gard, 54. Tan. 1. 57 b Leake, 149+ 
ns, ; Gard. 228, Tan. 613. Mag. Brit. 193 
370. ? Holland. 4 Gard. 187. 190. 


Others 


Others for fir W William and fir Robert Wingfield 1348 
and 140g * John viſcount Beaumont was ſlain in 


the battle of Northampton 38 Heory VI. and the 


title ended with his ſon William 34 Henry VII.“ 

At Euntingjield queen Elizabeth is ſaid to have nad 
3 palace, whither ſhe came occaſionally., Her fa- 
yourite and relation Henry lord Hundſdon had this 
eltate, and it is probable her kk might ſometimes 
vitit him here. 


Of the Huntingfield family were William, governor 


of Dover caſtle t. John, William, who fided with 
the barons at the battle of Eveſham, with whoſe 


ach deſcendant and nameſake the title ended 30 Fd- 


ward III.“ 


The family of Heveningham, which | it is pretended 
have never proſpered ſince one of them was on the 
jury that condemned Charles * is now extinct and 


me eſtate ſold to another ** 
Heveningham hall was Spe 60 by the late ſir joſhua 


| Vanneck, bart. He died in 1777, and was ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs {. 6900. a year in the county. Sir Gerard 


his ſon is Jaying out very conſiderable ſums of money 
in improving both the houſe and grounds under the 
ürection of Mr. Browne. This houſe, with its ex- 
enſive- and beautiful grounds, promiſes, when the 
whole is completed; to be one of the firſt manſions in 
the county. 

On the Ouſe is Eujtn, 83 belonging to a fa- 
mily of the ſame name, and for many years to the 
Book woods, one of whom, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
built here one of the largeſt houſes in the county; 
afterwards to George Fielding, earl of Deſmond, who 
was buried here in 166 5. 


the dutcheſs of Grafton laying one of the ſtones, 
that ſtill bears her name. It gave title to Henry Fitz 


earl of Euſton in 1672, upon his marriage with the 


_ earl of Arlington's only child, and in 1675, duke 
| of Grafton; which titles are now enjoyed by his 


grandſon Auguſtus Henry the third and preſent duke. 
The houſe is a plain good manſion, ſeated on the 
banks of a pretty ſtream : it was much improved by 
the late duke, who uſed to ſay he had made it too 
good for his ſucceſſor to be tempted to rebuild it on 
another ſpot. The preſent poſſeſſor has embelliſhed 
the ſcenery about it, making it his autumn and winter 
reſidence. The park is large, and adorned with ex- 
tenfive plantations, and is a remarkable inſtance of the 


power of art and expence to produce beauties denied 
by nature. The ſurrounding county is light and 


cympain, well calculated for the ſports of the field. 

On the ſame river is Downham, a village which 
has ſuffered greatly in the laſt century by the ſands, 
Which have oyerſpread the neighbourhood, and almoſt 


the whole hundred of Lackford, to the wren damage 
of the country . 


Near it is Brandon, a village in the two counties of 


Norfolk and Suffolk, which gave title of baron to 
Charles Gerrard 21 Charles I. created earl of Mae- 
clesfield Charles II. whoſe family being. extinct, 
queen Anne created duke Hamilton an Engliſh peer 
by the title of duke of Brandon 1711, which his 
great grandſon James George now enjoys, and by this 
title was ſummoned to parliament by writ as a peer 
of England 1782. Here alſo was born Simon Eyre 


. Ty Brit. 214+ Weer. 759. 
2 * Phil, TranC. Ne 7. 0. as © Bri 219. 


Henry earl of Arlington 
then became poſſeſſor, and rebuilt the houſe, called 
Euſton hall; and in 1676, the church, his daughter 


handſome building f. 


8 U F $4.0 53k a 


lord mayor, of London, who built Leadenhall and 


died 1459 b. 


There was a hermitage upon Brandon bridge | in 
| 1406 belonging to the biſhop of Ely, who granted a 


pardon of 40 days to all that would affiſt to repair 


| the ſaid bridge, and to William Buſsheby hermit a 
| pardon for three years. 


In a field at Downham Frickler near Brandon 
called Dead head land, in 1680, the bodies of two 
men were dug up. 

Near Downham and Brandon is 8 E in 
a like dreary waſte of ſand. It has juſt given the 
title of viſcount to admiral Auguſtus Keppel, who 
purchaſed the eſtate of ſir John Tyrrell, bart. whoſe 
lady the heireſs of C Nie e this lordſhip to 
him. 

Halefworth i is a populous market town, where much 
linnen yarn is ſpun. The manor has been long out 
of the Allingtons. 

Between Sou bold ad Halefworth, near Wang- 
ford, at the 100th mileſtone from London is. Henham 


Park, in which ſtood a manſion houſe that had been 


from the time of Henry VIII. the reſidence of the 


PS 
Q 0 3 
| 


Elveden, 


Holetydrth | 


Henham; | 


family of Rous. The late fir John Rous, bart. had 


greatly improved it; but it was unfortunately con- 
ſumed by fire May 8, 1773. The preſent fir John; 


this county. 


Near it is Romborough priory founded from Hulme 
about the conqueſt, ſuppreſſed by Wolſey ©. 

Hoxne priory of Benedictines was founded by 
Maurice of Windſor 1730, valued at /. 18. per 


his only ſon, who, as well as his father was, is one of 
the members for the Fg reſides at Harb a in 


Romborough, 


Hoxne, | 


annum*, The lordſhip of Hoxne belonging to the 


biſhop of Norwich t. -Henry VIII. now rebuilt as 


a ſeat for Mr, Maynard. The family of the Thruſtons 


reſided here till the beginning of this century, ſoon. 
Roy, created baron Sudbury, viſcount Ipſwich, and 


after which the houſe and, eſtate came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Maynards. The late lord Maynard | 


greatly improved the houſe, and reſided in it part of 


the year. He left it with proper revenues to Thomas 
one of the younger ſons of his nephew fir Arthur 
Heſilrige, bart. Mr. Heſilrige has taken the name of 


Maynard, and now reſides here. 


The family of Cornwallis have been 1 in 


this county ever ſince the end of the 14th century. 


Sir Thomas here mentioned rebuilt Brome Hall t. Eli- 


zabeth. It is a large venerable manſion, ſtill con- 


tinuing in its original ſtate. His grandſon Frederick was 


Brome. 


created lord Cornwallis 1661, and his lineal de- 
ſcendant Charles viſcount Broome earl Cornwallis 


ſake, ſixth lord and ſecond earl, and his uncle 


Frederick is archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the 


1753, which titles are enjoyed by his ſon and name- 


church are monuments for the two perſons mentioned 


by Mr. Camden. The family take the title of baron 
from their ſeat near Eye, which was an honour held 
with 120 manors by Robert Mallet great chamberlain 
of England, who founded here a Benedictine priory, 


wards to the Delapoles his ſucceſſors. The town is mean 


and ill built, was a borough before the reign of John, 
and has a market and corporation. The caſtle hill re- 


mains covered with wood, The church is a large 


Eye. 


valued at C. 161. per annum. Edward III. gave this 
manor to Robert de Ufford 11 anno regni, and after- 


The monks of Eye had the 


fire of the epiſcopal ſee a at Dunwich will ſwallowed up 


3 Dog, . 54 55. 
| 2 Dugd, II. 418. 


by 


* Mag. Brit; 219. | © Tan, 05 
Tan, 508, Tan. 616. f Mag. Brit, 209. n ogg, 
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go 


| Kedlingfield. 


Sy! iam. | 


Mendham. 


Flixton, 


by the ſea, and brought from thence St. Felix's book 
of the Goſpels which Leland ſaw written in great 


Lombard letters, and of high antiquity, and called - 


the Red book of Eye, which the common people uſed 
to ſwear by. Abbo deſcribes this town as ſtanding 


in a fen, the river formerly navigable from Cromar 


to jt, but then only to Burſtan 12 miles from it, and 


the caſtle deſtrbyed by the Conqueror 8, 


In the ſummer of 1781 were found at Eye in a 
leaden caſe in a ſand-pit ſevera] hundred gold coins 


of Valentiman Ten. & jun. Gratian, Theodoſius, Ar- 


cadius & Honorius in the fineſt preſervation. 


Redling field near Eye had a Benedictine nunnery 


founded by Manaſſes earl of Ghiſnes 1120, valued 
at C. 67. per annum b. 

Juſt by Wingfield is Sylbam, a hitte village in a 
fine woody country. 


On the oppoſite fide of the river to Harleſton at 
Mendham was a Cluniac priory founded in the iſland 


of Hurſt by William de Huntingfield t. Stephen i. 


At Flixton was an Auguſtine nunnery founded 12 58, 
valued at C. 23. per annum. The noble old ſeat, built 
by the Talburghs, and conſpicuous for a long way on 
the road between Harleſton and Bungay is now we 


T property of William Adair, eſq; 


| Bungay. 


Uſura vorax, et multis utile bellum. 
Bungay is a market town with two churches, and 
the ruins of a BenediQine nunnery founded t. Henry II. 


by Roger de Glanville and his wife the counteſs Gun- 


dreda probably a Bigod, and valued at C. 60. per 
annum i, and of Bigod's caſtle deſtroyed t. Henry III. 


and ſucceeded by an embattled houſe of the ſame 
family t. Edward I. whoſe gate towers are now con- 


verted into a houſe for poor people w. 


Nettingham. 


Low eſioffe. | 


Gor leſton d 


Near the abbey was found 1733 2 braſs "OE in- | 


{cribed SIGILL. MARIE D*ÞVN TINGEPEN, * 


 Mettingham came to the Uffords by 888 
daughter of Walter de Norwich and wife of Robert 


firſt earl of Suffolk ®. The college was founded by the 


will of ſir john ſon of fir Water de Norwich, and ad- 
miral of England t. Richard III. valued at L. 202. 


per annum b. | 
Loweſteffe is a little 8 town eloſe to the ſea, 


and was the eſtate of the Delapoles earls of Suffolk 4. 


In a barrow on Bloodmore hill near Pakefield 


or Loweſtoff Was found 1758 a ſkeleton, round 
whoſe neck hung a gold medal, and an onyx ſet in 


gold. The legend round the medal was D. N. 
T. AVITVS. AV. a rude head helmeted, a croſs on 


55 ſhoulder. Rev. VICTORIA AVGGG ; exergue 
 CONOB. a rude figure of Victory. On the onyx a 
man ſtancing by a horſe, whoſe rein he holds with a 


haſta pura in his right hand, and a ſtar on his helmet. 
Avitus was father-in-law of Sidonius Apollinaris, ſet 
up by Theodoric king of the Goths, defeated and 
depoſed by Ricimer, A. D. 455, after a reign of 
14 months, made biſhop of Placentia, and died ſhortly 
after. 

At Gorleſton, or Little Yarmouth, was a houſe of 


x Lel, Coll, III. ow; | k Tan. 513. Mag. Brit. 291. i Tan. 508. K Tan. 528. Mag. Brit. 229. 
| 4 . a " Brit. 203. irby's account and = | n A, 8. min. 
48. : r Tan. 532. Dugd. II. 
q Me. Brit. 228, r Le Beau Hiſt, du i VII. mY N 
* Tan. 530. 532. | © Blomefield I. 660. u Tan. 524. * III. 19. 
G. Mon. Ang. 1. 291. Act. Bened. II. 239 Cali Ant. p. 74. Batteley 9. Tan. 503. note f. 14 G. 
* ut ſupra. + 15. G, 


Ives. ubi 8 © Groſe. 


5 


E 


other hiſtorians antient and modern, have with 


It had a famous wood of oaks 

called Sylham Heart, (f. Hurſl,) now for the moſt part 
cut down; and in the low grounds are the jpres 

Fatui, commonly called Sylham lamps, the terror and 
deſtruction of travellers and even of the Ren 
who are frequently miſled by them. 


the principal or eaſt wall, where the entrance is, 14 


and one thrown down in the ſouth. 


coins of the lower empire, a filver ſpoon, rings, keys, 


Ives Garioneuum, p. 22. 24. Groſe's account under his view of it. 3.6% 
; 4 En, Brit. 210. 331. Hiſt. C. ©. Q 293 


N --L 

Auſtin friars, founded t. Edward I. or II. and an 
hoſpital for lepers exiſting 1372 ˙. 

The family of Zerneghan is of great antiquity. The 
elder branch ſeated at Somerley by the marriage of Sonety, 
fir Walter Jerneghan of Horham, Kent, with the 
daughter of fir Peter Fitz Oſbert in the 14th cen. 
tury, became extin& in the 19th, and the heirek 
married into the younger branch ſeated at Coſſey, 
Norfolk, which had been given by queen Mary to 
her favourite ſir Henry, whoſe grandſon . was 
created baronet 1621, and his heirs enjoy it *. Near it 
at Herringfleet was a priory of black canons founded Hein 
t. Henry III. valued at C. 49. 

Gervaſe of Canterbury, Capgrave, Alford, and Buyid 


Camden confounded the monaſtery where Furſeus 
lived with another founded by the ſame king Sipi- 
bert, wherein he turned monk, and from which he 
was fetched to the battle in which he loſt his life; 
whereas the Ely hiſtorian expreſsly ſays he was 
fetched out of Betricheſworth, and Bede * fays the 
monaſtery which he founded for Furſæus was in a 
wood near the ſea and in a caſtle called Cnoberſ. 
burgh y. They have a tradition that the monaſtery 
here was afterwards inhabited by Jews, and the old 
way leading to the entrance called the Jews way may 
ſerve to give it ſome colour of truth **. But I take 
this with Mr. Ward * to be another name for a Roman 
way. Burgh caſtle is an irregular parallelogram, p- 


feet high, 214 yards long, and nine feet broad, the 
north and ſouth walls of the ſame height, but only 
half the length; the weſt ſide having no traces of 
walls was probably defended by the ſea. In the eaſt 
wall are four ſolid round towers, one in the north, 
Theſe towers 
were added after the walls were built as ſentry towers, 
are about 14 feet diameter, and have each in the top 

a round hole two feet deep, and as many in diameter. 
The ſouth-weſt corner forms the pretorium raiſed by 
the earth taken out of the vallum which ſurrounds 
it, and which is eight feet below the area. Near 
this ſtood the ſouth rower, which being undermined 
by rains has ſunk on one fide. The north hath done 
the ſame, and drawn down part of the wall with it 
The whole area is ſomewhat leſs than four acres and 
three quarters. Both the wall and towers conſiſt of 
flints with ſtrata of bricks . Theſe bricks are near 
18 inches by 12, and agree pretty well with the 
meaſures affigned by Vitruvius and Pliny **, Num- 
bers of urns, - bones of cattle, coals, burnt wheat, 


fibule, eig heads, have been found in a field eaſt of 
the caſtleb. Robert de Burgh, Gilbert de Weſe⸗ 
ham, Bromholm priory Norfolk, and William Roberts 
have ſucceſſively held this caſtle and manor, which 
now belong to Joſhua Smith, eſq. A little to the 
north of it are the remains of Furſzus' monaſtery *. 
Boteſdale or Buddeſdale is a long mean market town Bei 
on the river with a grammar ſchool founded by fir 
Nicholas Bacon for ſcholars for Corpus C Rid 
college Cambridge 4. 

At Weſtthorpe, within a few miles of Boteſdale, Wal 
was a ſtately manſion of Charles Brandon, duke of 


. . Suffolk, 


$ufolk, who ſometimes reſided here with his third 
wife Mary the French queen, ſiſter of Henry VIII. 
who died here, and was buried in the abbey at Bury 
e before mentioned, The original furniture re- 
mained, and the cloyſter and chapel with its painted 
windows were kept up till within theſe few years, 
when it was entirely pulled down; and during its de- 
molition was viſited by the late Mr. Thomas Martyn, 
who in a MS. note ſays with grief and indig- 
nation, Mr. Sheppard Frere and I went to ſee 
« the diſmal ruins of We/tthorpe hall formerly the 
« ſeat of Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, The 
« workmen are now. pulling it down as faſt as may 
« he, in a very careleſs and injudicious manner. The 
« coping bricks, battlements, and many other orna- 
« mental pieces are made of earth and burnt hard, 
« and are as freſh as when firſt built ; and might have 
« heen taken down whole, if care had been taken. 
« But all the fine chimnies and ornaments were pulled 


« down with ropes, and cruſhed to pieces in a ſhame- 


ful manner. There was a menſtrous figure of Her- 
« cules fitting croſs · legged, with a club and lyon by 
« him, but all ſhattered to pieces; and the painted 
_ «glaſs is like to ſhare the ſame fate. The timber is 
« freſh and ſound, and the building, which was very 
« lofty, ſtood as erect as when firſt built. It is pity 
« hut ſome care was taken to preſerve ſome few of 
« our antient fabricks, as they do at Rome, but to 
4 Jemoliſh every piece of old architecture is quite 

« harbarous.” | Io Ih 
of the lordſhips of the abbot of Bury, and where he 
had his faireſt country ſeat. Some years after the 


dillolution, it became the property of the lord keeper 


Bacon, who made it his refidence. It continued in 


that family till one of them ſold it to lord chief 
juſtice Holt, whoſe deſcendant Rowland Holt now 


inherits it. This gentleman, about the year 1770, 
began to improve this place, which he has now made 


one of the fineſt in the county. The old gloomy 


houſe gave way to a cheerful Grecian edifice : the 
raſhy ditch that ran before it aſſumed the form of a 
wide ſerpentine river; the long viſto of trees, through 


which the houſe could not be ſeen, was broken and 


diſpoſed into agreeable clumps, and all the ſur- 


rounding grounds planted and laid out in the moſt | 


beautiful ſtyle; the whole under the direction of 


Mr. L. Brown. In the evidence room are ſaid to be 


many antient records relative to Bury abbey. 


The handſome pariſh church was one of the early 
pieces of preferment of Cardinal Wolſey. In it, 
among others, is a noble monument for ſir Nicholas 


C Ed, Gale, 52 t. 


n 


Bacon, the firſt baronet of England. The figiires of 
him and his lady were executed by Nicholas Stone, 
and coft . 200. They are ſtill in the higheſt beauty 
and preſervation. Here is alſo a magnificent mo- 
nument for lord chief juſtice Holt, which is ſaid to 


have coſt C. 1500. 


To his account of William duke of Suffolk Mr: 
Camden has added in MS. in his copy in the Bod- 
leian library, the following character from the conti- 
nuation of the annals of Croylande: * He was a man 
of ſingular cunning, deeply verſt in all the arts of des 
ceit, by which talent he could, with the greateſt eaſe, 
bring over the populace to his meaſures, By his 


great influence with king Henry [VI.] he ſo prac- 


tiſed on his weakneſs that it was generally believed the 
whole buſineſs of government was conducted by him. 
He diſpoſed of biſhoprics and benefices in the king's 


Or 


gift for money, thruſting out and putting in whom he 


pleaſed, and in many inſtances violating juſtice by his 
abſolute authority. He came at laſt to ſuch a pitch 


He brought a falſe charge of treaſon againſt the il. 
luſtrious prince Humphry duke of Glouceſter, the 
king's uncle, who had held the adminiſtration of the. 
kingdom 24 years with the moſt approved fidelity. 


A parliament was called on this account at the inſti- 


gation of the ſaid earl at Bury in Suffolk, in the win- 


ſuſpecting no harm was ſeparated from his friends and 


of preſumption by his arts and infinuations as to diſ- 
miſs from the royal preſence all the king's kindred, 
friends, and relations, both biſhops, clergy, and laity. 


| TY AN OY ter of 1447, in which the ſaid duke who came there 
Contiguous to Boteſdale is Redgrave, antiently one 


committed to the cuſtody. of ſome of the king's 


friends, and preſently after, without being allowed a 


hearing or a trial, though being in perfect health . 
in the evening before, was the next morning ex- 


poſed to public view dead.” W 
Thomas Howard, firſt earl of Suffolk, built Audley 


inn, and dying 1626, 2 Charles I. was ſucceeded by 


his ſon Theophilus, and he 1640 by his ſon James f. 


| Earls of Suf- 


folk; 


He 1688 by his brothers George 1691 and Henry. 
Henry the ſon of the latter created earl of Bindon 


and baron Cheſterford in the life-time of his father, 
became alſo earl of Suffolk 1709, and was ſucceeded 
1718 by his fon Charles. He 1721 by his uncle 
Edward fon of Henry earl of Suffolk, and he 1731 
by his brother Charles, who died 1733. His ſon 
Henry ſucceeded, and dying 1745 at Audley inn; this 
title devolved to Henry Bowes Howard earl of Berk- 
ſhire 5th in lineal deſcent from the firſt earl of Suf- 


folk of the name of Howard, and he dying 1757 was 


ſucceeded by his grandſon Henry 12th earl of Suffolk 
of this noble family, © „ 


t Dugd. II. 279. 
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Rare Plants found in Suffolk. 


Anemone pulſatilla. Paſque flower; - on a bank « on 
: Icklingham heath. 
Arenaria peploides. Sea Sandwort : on ſea ſhores at 
Southwold. _ | 
Artemiſia campefris, Wild Southernwood, or 8 
leaved Mugwort: on the banks of corn fields, 
by the way ſides near Elveden, on the way to- 
wards Lynn, at Barton mills, and elſewhere. 
. Maritima. Sea Wormwood: on ſea ſhores3 
at Orford. 


Ariſtolochia clematitis. Climbing Birthworts in n woods | 
Oenanthe Pimpinelloi des. Parſley water r drop; 3 at Web. 


| and hedges at Bungay. 

Aſplenium ruta nuraria. White Maiden Hair, Wall 
Rue or Tent wort; on Long Meiford church, and 
elſewhere. 


* Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale, 


in a ditch in the abbey garden at Bury. | 
Bunias Cakile. Sea Rocket; on ſea ſhores: at South. 
wold. 
Braſſica campeſtris. Field Cabbage; on Cliffs about 
| Bardfey near Orford. 
Carduus acaulis, Dwarf Carline Thiſtle; in the road 
from Bury to Long Melford. 
—— eriophorus, Woolly headed Thiſtle; in killy 
meadows and paſtures of a chalky foil : near 
Clare, plentifullx. 
Chara flexilis. Smooth Chara; in the ponds a about 
Henley and Ipſwich.” 
— Chelidonium. glaucium, Yellow FRE Poppy 5 "= 
| ſandy ſea ſhores: at Orford. 


Ceraſſium umbellatum. mann Ceraſtium on 


walls about Bury. 
Coriandrium fatioum, Coriander ; in corn ficlds 
about Ipſwich. | 
Cucubalus otites. 


town, alſo by the way ſides from Borden Mills 
to Thetford, © 

Cicuta virg/a. Long leaved Water Hemlock ; about 
the great lake at Lothingland. 

Eryfimum  chieranthoides. Treacle Hedge Muſtard 

or Wormſeed; in the corn fields about Elveden. 

Fritillaria Meleagris. Common Fritillary, Checquered 
Daffodil or Snake's head; in meadows and paſ- 
tures; abour Bury. 

Frankenia lævis. Smooth Frankenia or 1 Heath; 
in Lothingland Juſt over the water at Tar- 

| mouth, 

| Fucus filiquoſus. Podded Find; on ſea rocks and 

| ſtones: at Orford. 

Geniſta pilo/a. Hairy Dyers Boom on dry hs: 
about Lackford and Culford four or five miles from 
St. Edmunds Bury. 

Gentiana campe iris. Field Gentian; on a bank on 
Icklingham heath. 

Inula crithmoides, Golden flowered ee on the 

ſea coaſt, 


Spaniſh Carchfly; in and about 
the gravel-pits on the north fide of Newmarket 


Ilex aquifolium (baccis luteis), Common Holly with 5 


| a yellow berry; at Wifton not far from Buer. 
Leonurus Cardiaca. Mother wort; on the hill going 


from the friery at Fornham All Saints to Bury | 


heath. 


- Marchantia bemiſpharica. Hemiſpheric Marchantia; 


on banks of rivers, wet ditches and rocks: 
at Sudbury, 


Medicago Polymorpha y. A variety of Heart Clover 
or Trefoil; on the ſea bank and by the key at 


_ Orford, 


- ley bottom near Bury. 
Ophrys Nidus-avis. Bird's neſt ; in woods and 1. 
places: at Alaboroug b. 


Orobainche ramoſa. Branched Broom rape; in corn- 


fields and dry paſtures; at Beccles. 


Panioudh ſanguinale. Cock's foot Panic graſs; in the 


ploughed fields about Elvegen, plentifully. 


Piſum maritimum. Sea Peas; on the ſtone beach on 


the end next to Orford running from Alburgh, 
called Shingles, abundantly, See p. 87. 

Riccia natans. F ringed Rieciaz in che ponds near 
Henley. 


Sedum anglicum. Engliſh "OR crop; on the barcen 5 


ground between Tarmouth and Dunwich. 


Sclerniakla perenns, - Perennial Knawel; in a ſandy = 


corn fields: about Elveden. 


Sambucus Ebulus. Dwarf Elder or Danewort; in the | 
| hedges juſt before you enter Long Me ford from 


London, plentifully. | 
Silene noiflora, Night flowering Catchſly amongſt 
corn about Saxmundbam, and between the two 
windmills and the warren lodge at Mewell. 
Scrophularia vernalis. Yellow Figyort; in hedges 
about Bury, 
Stratiotes Aloides. Cu Water Aloe or Freſh 
Water Soldier; in the lake in Lothingland. 


Trifolium glomeratum. Round-headed Trefoil; in 5 


gravelly places about Saxmundham. 
— —— ſcabrum. 
heads; at Newmarket where the Cucubalus otites 
grows. 


Tillæa muſcoſe, Procumbent Tillza; on N heaths: | 


about Bury. 


Veronica triphyllos, Trifid ee at Methwold 


between the two wind mills and the warren 
| ledge, in the gravel pits two miles beyond 


Barton-mills; on the ridge of a hill where a {mall 
cart · way croſſes the road to Lynn and elſewhere in 
the graſs thereabouts, alſo on the ſandy fallow 


fields half a mile to the eaſt of Ibn. 
verna. Spring Veronica or Specdyell; in 
ſandy corn fields near Bury, This was i: ;| found 


to be indigenous in England by fir Fob Cullum. 
2h 


Urtica pilulifera. Roman Nettle; about 4/4907099 


and elſewhere on the coaſt, plentituily. 


Knotted Trefoil with oblong | 
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V R FO Lx, commonly called Nortb/olk, q. d. the 
4% Northern people, adjoins to Suffolk on the north 
and is ſeparated from it by the two little rivers: be- 
ſore- mentioned, the leſſer Ouſe and Waveney, run- 
ing different ways. Ou the eaſt and north fides the 
German ocean, abounding with fiſh, beats with a 
| ſtrong tide upon its coaſt: on the weſt the greater 


Oule, ſporting in meanders; parts it from Cambridge- 


ſhire. It is a large county, almoſt everywhere le- 
vel, except here and there a gentle hill, very wealthy; 
locked: with flocks of ſheep, remarkably productive 


of rabbits, and beſpread with many populous vil- 


ages, having beſides: twenty-ſeven market towns, 62.5 


feſler towns and villages. It is well watered, and not 


ill wooded. The foil differs in different places; in 
ſome fat, luxuriant and moiſt as in Marſhland and 
Flegg; in others, particularly towards the welt ſhore 
light and ſandy; in others again clayey and chalkey. 
But the goodneſs of the foil: may be inferred aceord- 
ing to Varro's method from the elear complexions of 
the inhabitants, not to mention the brightneſs: of 


their wits, and their proficiency in the laws of their 


country; ſo that it has formerly produced many 


eminent lawyers, and is reckoned to do fo ſtill: and 


even amongſt; the meaner ſoft, many, as one ſays, if 


they, have nothing to go to law about, will raiſe a 


{uit from the quibbles of the law itſelf. But not to 
enlarge here, I paſs from this ſubject to the ſituation 
of the country, beginning from the ſouth, and ſhall 


give a ſbort account of the principal and moſt an- 


tient places. I.» | 
On the leſſer Ouſe where the little river Thet en- 
ters from Suffolk, in a low ſituation, ſtands that old 
city,called by Antoninus SiToMacvus,corruptly in the 
Feutinger tables, Simomagus and Sinomagus, now Thet- 

' fard, by the Saxons Peoryopd, the firſt part of its old 
name remaining with a German termination ſignify- 


ing a ford. For as Sitomagus in Britiſh means a city 
on the river Sit now Thet (Pliny obſerving that Ma- 


Aus ſignifies a city): ſo Thetford in Engliſh ſignifies 
che Ford of Thet; and Sit and Thet ſound not un- 


lite. It is at preſent but thinly inhabited though a 
large town, was formerly very populous and famous, 


and beſides other monuments of antiquity ſhews an im- 
menſe artificial hill, fortified with a double rampart, 
and formerly, as is reported, with walls. This is ſup- 
poſed by ſome a Roman work, by others the work of 
the Saxon kings under whom it long flouriſhed. By 
the fury of Suene the Dane it was burnt 1004, and 
ix years after pillaged by a new army of Danes, 
which overthrew all its ſplendor. In order to reſtore 
it biſhop Arfaſt tranſlated hither the epiſcopal ſee 
from Elmham : and bis ſucceſſor William ſpared no 
pence to adorn it; ſo that in the Confeſſor's time 
there were found 947 burgeſles, and in the Con- 
Peror's 722 (manſure) houſes, of which 224 were 


from Lerung a lie. ; G. 


1094. 
N 


empty; and the chief magiſtrate was ſtyled Conſul 
Herbert ſurnamed Lozinga, q. d: a conſummate flat- 
terer*, who procured himſelf by his artifices and mo- 
ney to be made third biſhop of this ſee, removed the 
ſeat to Norwich®, whereby this place received a fatal 
ſtroke, nor could the loſs of its biſhop be ſupplied by the 
abbey of Cluniac monks founded here through his means 
by Hugh Bigod. The words of the charter run thus, 
« I Hugh Bigod, ſewer to king Henry by his licence; 


cc 


t ſettled monks of Clugni in the church of St. Ma- 


and by advice of Herbert biſhop of Norwich, have | 


© ry; which was the epiſcopal. church of Thetford, 


« which I have given to them; and have. ſince built 


« another more convenient for them without the 


on the hither fide of the river gradually fell, to de- 
cay ; the other, though it greatly decreaſed, had till 


town.“ At that time the greateſt part of the town 


within theſe two laſt centuries ſeven churches, be- 


ſides three ſmall religious houſes, one of which is 


ſaid to have been built in memory of the Engliſh and 


Danes ſlain here. For our hiſtorians relate that in 


this neighbourhood the devout king Edmund, a little 
before his death, fought above ſeven hours with the 
Danes with dreadful flaughter, and equal ſucceſs on 
both ſides: ſo much did the varying chance of war 
take away the ſenſe of its miſeris. | 


On the Waveney, the other boundary river which 
runs eaſtward, not far from its ſource are Buckenham 
and Keninghall. The latter, which ſeems to retain 
the name of the Iceni, is the ſeat of the honourable 
family of the Howards, whoſe reputation is too great 
to be hurt by the envy of Buchanan, The former 
I believe rakes its name from the beech trees, called 
by the Saxons Bucken, and is a very fair and ſtrong 


Keninghall 


caſtle, built by William 4 Aubigny or Albiny, the 


veyed by his deſcendants who were earls of Arun- 


Norman, to whom the Conqueror gave it, and con- 


del, to the Tatſalls, and from them by the Calys and 


Cliftens to the Knevettz, This laſt is a very antient 
family, and has ſpread itſelf by many branches from 


John Knevet, chancellor of England under Edward 
III. with great renown and many honourable matches, 
For beſides thoſe of Buckenkam, from hence are de- 
ſcended the illuſtrious knights Henry Knevet of Wilt- 
ſhire and Thomas Knevet of Afhellvellthorp, a little 
town in this neighbourhood, which paſſed by inheri- 
tance from the Thorpes, antient knights, by the Ti/neys 
and lords Bourchiers of Berners to this Thomas Kne- 


vet. Buckenham is held on condition that the lords 


Abelluelts 
1 harp. 


ſhall be Cupbearers at the coronation of the king of 
England; as, it may not be amiſs to mention, in the 


adjoining village of Carleton Radulphus de Carleton, 
and every other“ held lands by rhe ſervice of car- 


© rying 100 pies of the firſt herrings* to the king 


“ wherever he was in England.” This river paſſes 
from hence to Diſce, now Dis, a, town of note given 


Ec paſtillos halecum. 


Carletoa, 


Dijk. 


by 


94 


1 


by Henry I. to Richard de Lucy, who immediately 


She If 00's 


G ARI Nis 


Ces uſtou. 
He 2 hams 


Barons Rhie 
or Henghams 


conveyed it with his daughter to Walter Fitz Robert, 


one of whoſe deſcendants Robert Fitz Walter ob-, 


tained a market here of Edwatd I. Though the 
Waveney is covered“ as it were with towns all rhe 


way from hence, not one of them is eminent for its 


antiquity except Shelton more inland, which gave 
name to the antient family of Sheltons, But before 
the river gets to the fea it joins the Garienis, called 
by the Britans Gzerne, by the Engliſh Gerne and Tere; 
doubtleſs named from the alders that overhang it, 
and are ſo called iu Britiſh. It riſes in the heart of 
the county not far from Gern/on, a little village to 
FGhich it gives name: and near it is Hengham which 


Had barons of its own, called alfo de Rhia, defcendamts 


from john Marſhall (fon of the brother of William 
Marſhall carl of Pembroke), to whom king John 
gave the lands of the traitor Hugh de Gournay with 


_ the daughter and eoheireſs of Hubert lord of Rhia. 
From the Marſhalls it came to the Morleys, and from 


 Skulton, 


Winumndvam, 


them by a Lovell to the Parkers now lords Morley, 
Stulton, otherwife called Burdos®, is not far from 
Renee, held on condition that the lord ſhonld be firſt 
Lardiner as they call him at the king's coronation, 
And more to the caſt is Wimundham, now by contrac- 


tion Windham, famous for the burial-place of the 


Attilborough, 
Mortimers, 


| Albineys earl of Arundel, whoſe anceſtor William de 


Albiney, cup-bearer to Henry I. built rhe church 
here, and gave it as a cell to St. Alban's, On its 
lofty ſteeple, one of the two incendiaries of the Nor- 
folk inſurreEtions, William Kett was hanged in 1549. 
Nor muſt I omit to mention that five miles from 
henee is Attillborough the ſear of the antient family 
of the Mortimers, who being diſtin from that other 


at Wigmore bear O. ſemee of fleurs de lis 8. and 


founded here a collegiate church, which is now ut- 


terly gone. Their eſtate paſſed by marriage with 


the Raicliſſes, now earls of Suffex, and to the family 


of Fitz Ranulph and Ralph Bigot. 
The Yare runs not far to the eaſt before it receives 
the little river Wenrfum, or as others call it Wentfar, 


flowing from the ſouth. Near the ſource of this laſt 


7 aſborow) h, | 


Ap Tau. 


Venta ICge 
NORUM. 


Caſtor, 


digging» Out of this in later ages roſe Norwich, 


is a ſquare fortification at Taieſborrough, containing 24 
acres. It feems a Roman camp, if it be not indeed 
that which in the old table publiſhed by Velſer is 


called Av Taum. Higher up on the fame river was 


VzxTa ICENORVM, formerly a moſt flouriſhing little 
city of this nation. It has loſt its antient name, and 
is now called Caſter. Nor is it to be wondered that 
thigalone of the three Ventas in Britain has loſt its 


name; ſince it has almoſt loſt its exiſtence. For 
nothing remains except the walls, which incloſe a 
ſquare of about 30 acres, and the traces of houſes, and 


a few Roman coins every now and then turned up in 


three miles from it near the conflux of the Garien, 
and an anonymous river (by ſome called Bariden) 


Alttilbri (LY 
Hor for s 


Nox wick, 


which after a long winding courſe paſſes to the Yare 
through Atilbridge, leaving to the north Horiford, 
where is a caſtle overgrown with buſhes, built by 
William de Cheney, a principal baron under Hen- 


ty II. | 


The famous city of Non wien, called by the Saxons 


Nopope, q. d. the North bay, if Mic as Rhenanus 


5 ſays ſignifies a bay, ſuch as the river forms here by 


4 eedimitis, | 


© or Burdiles. Holland. 


of a 
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8 * 
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its windings; or the North ſtation, if with H. Jury 
we take Wic for a ſecure cloſe- built ſtation; or Nerth 
taſtle, if our Saxon Alfric be right in his afſerig 
that Wic ſignifies a caſtlef. If I ſhould ſuppoſe Nor. 
wich derived from Venta as ſome do, I ſhould depart 


from the truth. It can have no other claim to the 
name of Venta, than Baſil to Auguſta, or Baldach t 00 


that of Babylon; for as both roſe out the ruins of the 
others, ſo did our Norwich from thoſe of old Vert, 
as appears from its antient name Caer Gum, in which 
as in the river Wentſum or Wentſar; the name of 
Venta plainly diſcovers itſelf. I have no where me: 
with the name of Norwich before the Daniſh inva. 
fion ; ſo far from its being founded by Cæfar or 
Guiteline the Britan, as is pretended by thofe who 
embrace every ſtory without weighing it. Now ir 
may rank among the principal cities of Britain for 
wealth, populouſnefs, beauty, and number of build. 
ings (having no leſs than thirty pariſhes) and for the 
induſtry, loyalty, and hoſpitality of its citizens. It 


ſtands pleaſantly on the ſlope of a hill in latitude 52% | 


40 , longitude 24* 55, being a long ſquare one mile 
and an half from north to fouth, and about half 23 
much in breadth, contracting itſelf into a conie figure 
gradually towards the fouth. It is ſurrounded with 


ſtrong walls (in which are a number of towers and 
eleven gates) except to the eaſt, where the river 


having waſhed the north part of the city winding 
under four bridges, defends it with its deep bed and 
ſteep banks. In the infancy as I may ſay of this city 
m the reign of the weak ill-adriſed Etheldred, Suene 
the Dane, who had over-run England with a great 
army, firſt plundered, and afterwards burnt it. It re- 


covered itſelf, however, and as appears by the Con- 


queror's furvey, had in the Confeflor's time 1320 


* burgeſſes, and paid C. 20 to the king and {.10 _ 
* to the earl, alſo 204. and four prebendariesb, and 


56 fix ſextaries of honey and a bear and fix dogs to 
* bait him. Now it pays {£.70 by weight to the 
« king, and 1007. as a fine to the queen, and an 
* ambling nag, and twenty white pounds to the carl 
„ and 20s. fine by tale.” Under William the Con- 


queror the rebellion kindled by Radulphus earl of 


Eaſt Anglia ſpread hither. Upon his retreat his 


wife with the Bretons ſuſtained here a long ſiege, till 


by want of provitiors ſhe was at length obliged to 


quit the kingdom, and this city was ſo ruined that 
ſcarce 560 burgeſſes were left, as we read in Domeſ- 


day book. Of this ſurrender Lanfranc, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, writes thus to the king. Your 


« realm is cleared of the infection of the Bretons, 
e the caſtle of Norwich yielded with the Bretons 
therein and their lands in England, their lives and 
limbs being granted them on condition that they 


« quit the kingdom within forty days, and return 
“ no more without your licence.” It began by de. 
grees to recover from that deluge of calamities, and 


biſhop Herbert, whoſe name will ever be held in de- 


teſtation for his ſimoniacal practices, transferred the 


fee from Thetford hither, and built a beautiful ca- 


thedral in the eaſt or lower part -of the city, in a 


place before called Coubolm near the caftte, laying 
the firſt ſtone in the reign of William Rufus A. D. 


1096, with this inſcription : Dominus Herebertus pe- 


uit primum lapidem in nomine patris, Ali & ſpiritus 


t Fic has all theſe fignifications, but Mr. Lye inclines to render Norwich the North rown, ſc. of the Eaſt Angles. Biihop Gibſoa de- 


rives it from its ſituation in teſpect 


to Caffor. 
b The record ſays, 21 /ol. & 


3 


1 q. Bagdat. 


| | 7g 
1111 & prebendarios, Nc. II. fol. 117. a. By the laſt word Blomfield, on-the authority of Spe nan“ 
Gloſſary, underſtands Provendyy for the king's horſes, Sec alſo Du Cange. | | | 
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| Amen. Lord Herbert laid the firſt ſtone 
„ in the name of the Fathet, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. 
« Amen.“ He afterwatds obtained of Pope Paſchal 
that it ſhould be ordained and confirmed the mother 
church of Norfolk and Suffolk, and endowed it with 
hrge poſſeſſions for the maintenance of ſixty monks, 
ho had a molt beautiful cloyſter; Upon their being 


vrned out, a dean, fix prebendaries, &c. were placed 


dere. When the church was thus built, and the 
epiſcopal ſee ſettled here, © the town,” ſays Mal- 
melburys, © was famous for its trade and inhabi- 
« tants.'* In the 17th of Stephen, as I find in old 
cords, Norwich was new.-built, was A populous 
oh, and became A corporation: and the public re- 
cords prove that Stephen gave it to his fon Wil- 
ham as an appendage, as it is called, or an inheritance 
Henry II. preſently wreſted it from him and kept 

wr himſelf, though his ſon Henry, called the young 
king, aſpiring to the crown, promiſed it in the molt 
advantageous manner to Hugh Bigod earl of Nor- 
ſolk, whom he had drawn over to his party. Bigod 
| following the ſtandard of the young kivg, who could 
not keep his aſpiring hopes of the crown within the 


bounds of Juſtice and right; miſerably oppreſſed this 
city, and is ſuppoſed to have repaired the caſtle in 


the city on the top of the hill hear the church, which 
by its immenſe ditch ſeemed at that time tinpregna- 


ble, Vet Lewis of France, io whom the rebellious 


barons transferred their allegiance againſt John; 
 eafily took it upon terms. My reaſon for ſuppoſing 


Bigod to have repaired this caſtle is the lions ram- 


pant carved in ſtone in it, which were the old arms 
of the Bigods on their ſeals, though one of them bore 
a croſs for his ſeal: Such was the ſtate of Norwich 
in its earlieſt ages io: 1 
In the enſuing age it greatly increaſed, and its ci- 
tizens acquired great wealth. They preſented to 


Edward 1; a petition in parliameot for leave to for- caſtle, repaired by fir Thomas Gawdy, knight; chief 


tify their city with walls, which they afterwards did 
to the great ſecurity and ornament of it. They ob- 
tained leave of Henry IV. in 1403, to chooſe annu- 
Aly a mayor inſtead of their antient bailiffs ; and 
built a handſome town-houſe in the middle of the city 
near the market, which on ſet days is well ſupplied 


vith all kinds of proviſion. It owes not a little to 


the people of the Netherlands who came over here 
in great numbers to avoid the tyranny of the duke 
of Alva and the deſigns of the bloody inquiſition, and 
fiſt introduced a manufacture of flight ſtuffs *. But 
| need not dwell long on theſe things, which are all 
vith the hiſtory of its biſhops, liſt of irs mayors, and 
hat it ſuffered from that abandoned rebel Kent, ſo 


nell deſcribed by the learned Alexander Neville, 


wo was born here. I ſhall juſt add however that 
n 1583 the citizens by an engine raiſed the water 
the river in pipes to the higheſt part of the town. 
| might here cite Polydore Vergil the Italian and An- 
elo Capell of France before the tribunal of venera- 
le antiquity, for ſaying that our Ordovices, who 
e in quite another climate, inhabited Norwich, I 
night bring the ſame charge againſt our countryman 
Gaius, were 1 not ſenſible that partiality to his native 
wuntry miſled that good and learned old man. I 
Wc nothing more to ſay of this city unleſs the reader 


chuſeg to run over theſe lines of Johnſton the Scot- 
Mer upon it: | 

De geſt. pont. IT. p. 136, 

iel per maxillas ſemicirculorum ordine notatus. 


ca Veluti flo tranſverſo cor pori ꝗſiaa. 


® De rariorum animalium hiſtoria 


Urbs ſpecioſa fitu, nitidit puleherrima tefit, 
| Grata peregrinis, deliciofa ſuis : ; 
Bellorum ſedes, trepido turbante tumulter, 
 Triſtia Neuftriaco ſub duce dumna twlit: 
Victis difſidiis poſlquam caput ardua cis 
Extulit immenſis crevit api ma opibus. 
Cultus vincit opes, & cultum gratia rerum; 
Fram bene! fe luxus non comitetur opes: 
Omnia fic adeo ſola hec fibi ſufficit, ut fi 
Furs regno defit; bac caput eſſe queat. 
This city's comely form and pleaſant ſite 
Her ſons atid foreigners alike delight. 
Dire ſeat of war, diſtracted with alarms; 
She felt the horrors of the Norman arms. 
But ſince eſtabliſn'd in the lap of peace _ 
She ſaw with trade and wealth eath grace id- 
creaſe: - SG 3 
Ho bleſt if luxury with her baleful reign 
Were not attendant. on this happy train: 
This city ſelf-ſupply'd; ſhould England, need 
A capital, might fairly take the lead. 
From Norwich the Gate having teceived ſeveral 
other ſtreams purſues its winding courſe, nouriſhing 
plenty of the fiſh called Rig; which Dr. Caius * from 
its nature as well as Engliſh name, calls in Latin 4½ 


| predo, Its whole body is rough, and its fins prickley; 


it loves ſandy places, is about the ſize and ſhape of a 
perch, the back dark brown, the belly pale yellow; 
has two femicircular rows of teeth, the upper half 


95 


A Rufe. 


of the eye brown, the lower yellow, the pupil black; 


a remarkable line runs the whole length of its back 


as if faſtened by a croſs thread to the body n;: the tail 


and fins are ſpotted with black; it fets up its fins 


criſpneſs and wholeſomeneſs. | 
This Gare having paſſed Claæton, where is a round 


when angry, and lowers them when compoſed. hs 
| fleſh is eſteemed equal to that of the perch for 


Claxton, 5 


juſtice of the Common Pleas, in its courſe towards 
the ſea turns ſouthward to fall with the more gentle 


current into the ſea, and forms a promontory; ohe 


ſide of which is waſhed by this river, the other by 
the ſea, On this promontory atid an open ſhore 
ſtands Tarmouth, Saxon Ban- muð and lie n- mu, q. d. 


the mouth of the Gare, a handſome town and har- 


bour, fortified both by nature and art, Though 
almoſt ſurrounded with water, to the weſt by the river, 


over which is a draw-bridge, and on the other ſides 


by the ſea except the north where ir joins ro the 


land, yet it has very ſtout walls, which, with the 
river, form à long ſquare, in which beſides the towers 


on the eaſt is a mount or fort with a battery of large 
cannon commanding the ſea, which is ſcarce half a 
mile from it. It has but one church, which is a large 


one with a lofty ſpire, erected near the north gate 


by Herbert biſhop of Norwich: the noble large 


YT, armagth, | 
Garienis oſ- 
tum. | 


foundations laid below this for its enlargement are ſtitt , 


to be ſeen. I do not with certainty pronounce this 


place to have been the antient GartonexuM, where 


the Stableſian horſe were quartered againſt the bars 
barians; nor the neighbouring village of Cafter, 
antiently the ſeat of the famous fir John Faſtolf 
famous for its antiquity among the inhabitants, 


GARION A- 
NUM. 


Caftors 


though the Gare is ſaid to have had another mouth 


below It, But as I am convinced that Garianonum 
was at Burgh caſtle in Suffolk, ſcarce two miles from 


Lond. 1570. 
* levidenſes uni. | 


q. along the jaws it is marked with a 1emicirevlar double line, 


hence 
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hence on the oppoſite bank, I cad eaſily conceive 


that Yatmouth roſe out of its ruins, and that that 


Caſter was one of the Roman camps to guard the. 
mouth of the Gar, now fifled up. For as the north- 
weſt wind * ſets in ſtrongly on the oppoſite coaſt 
of Holland, and ſills up the middle mouth of the 
Rhine with. ſand; ſo the north eaſt wind prevails on 
our coaſt, and ſeems to haye filled up this mouth in 
the ſame manner. Nor ſhall I do amiſs if I ſuppoſe 
our Yarmouth, ſo nearly united to the antient Garia- 
nonum, went under the ſame name, fince the Gari- 
enis, which gave it its name, has altered its courſe, 
and empties itſelf into the ocean below this town to 
which it gives name, I muſt however confeſs this 


| town to be of later date: for on the decay of old 


Garianonzm the ſhore being left without defence, 


Cerdic, a warlike Saxon, landed here (whence the 


place is called by the inhabitants Cerdick's ſang, and 
by hiſtorians Cer dic's ſhore) and waging a fierce war 
with the Teeni, ſet fail from hence weſtward, where 


he founded the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons. Not 


long after in the room of Garionenum the Saxons built 
a new town in that marſhy ground on the weſt fide 
of the river, which they called Tarmouth, but the ſitua- 


tion being unhealthy they removed to the oppolite 


| ſhore then called Cerdikfand, from the above-men- 
tioned prince, and founded this new town, where in 
che Confeſſor's time were ſeventy burgeſſes accord- 
ing to Domeſday book . The walls were built about 
A. D. 1340 *, and in a little time the inhabitants be- 
came ſo rich and powerful as frequently to attack their 
neighbours of Leoſtoffe and the Cinque ports at ſea 
with great loſs on both ſides. They had probably 


a pique againſt them becauſe they themſelves were 


not allowed the privilege of the Cinque ports, which 
old Garianonum and their anceſtors enjoyed under the 
Count of the Saxon ſhore. The royal authority at laſt 


put a check to this inſolence, or as others think they 


were humbled by that dreadful plague which carried 
off 7000 people in this town in one year, according 


to an old table hung up in the church, which alſo 


mentions their wars with the Cinque ports and the 


people of Leoſtoffe. Their ſpirit being lowered and 
their. wealth declining they were forced to apply 


themſelves to trade and the herring fiſhery, of which 
fiſh, called by the learned Chalcides and Leucomæ- 


nides, large ſhoals are found on this coaſt. It is in- 


credible what a great fair is held here at Michael- 
mas, and what quantities of herrings and other fiſh are 
ſold. At this time the Cinque ports, by an antient 
cuſtom, appoint their bailiffs or commiſſioners, and 
ſend them hither, who, according to the words of 


their warrant or commiſſion, © govern jointly with 


the town magiſtrates during the time of the free 
* fair, and hold the fair court, adminiſtering juſtice 
« and keeping the king's peace.” The harbour 
below is very convenient for the inhabitants and 
. thoſe of Norwich: but it requires great expence to 
prevent the ſea from choaking it up. That element, 


to keep up the balance and return here what it had 


taken away in other places, formed lately a ſmall 


| _ land with the ſoil which it threw up. 


At this mouth another river, called by ſome the 
Thirn, empries itſelf jointly with the Gar, which 
paſſing by Holt, (fo called from its wood, and remarka- 
ble for its market) keeps pace with it near five miles 


* See Somner's Port. Ice. I. 53. "Oc: 
N. H. VII. 6. 


1 2A ns og vomere ans trabexte, an old woman on one 5 of the yoke drawing the plonugh, Holland, an old woman drawins 


againſt him, (3. 
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 Wintertzn ſhoots out a promontory due north, well 


terly ſituation. 


without any projection for a long level tract to Ec- Fu 


William of Worceſter. 


N f I. 
by Blickling, now the ſcat of the atitient and noble 3 
family of Clere, formerly ſettled at Ormeſly; and 0 Sal 
Attleſbam, a conſiderable market town; where for. 4 2 
merly the earl of At hol in Scotland bad lands, and 
then by the ruined monaſtery of St. Benet i in the d. By 


Holme, q. d. in the river iſland, built by Canute the l 3 
Dane, and afterwards fortified by the monks with ſing! 
ſtout walls, ſo that it looked more like a caſtle thy calls 
a cloyſter: and the Conqueror could not take ir till for 


a monk betrayed it on condition he ſhould be made grin 


abbot; which was complied with, but the new ab. viſit 


bot was immediately hanged for a traitor by the 
king' s order, as the people there tell. The ground 
in this iſland is ſo marſhy, that on cutting the fibres 
and roots of the trees and ſhrubs growing thereon it 
floats on the-water, and may be towed about at will, 
Some. from the ſhells frequently dug up there think 
the fea once broke in. The river runs thence by 
Ludham, the palace of the biſhops of Norwich, and 14% 
Clipfy, which gave name to an antient family fa « 
mous in theſe parts, and e unites its wa. 
ters with the Gar. 

From the mouth of this laſt river the ſhore at 


known to ſeamen, and called, I imagine, from its un- 
It lies open to the ocean, the cauſe 
of winds and cold, which beats violently againſt the 
banks oppoſed to it. Yet the neighbouring trad is 
in the opinion of many the riche{ and looſeſt foil in 
England, requiring leaſt labour, and yielding the 
greateſt increaſe ; for it may be turned up as Pliny? 
alſo reports of Bizacium in Africa [after rain] with 
any poor horſe and an old woman guiding the 
plough ?, 2 

From Winterton the coaſt turns itſelf to the wel 


cles, almoſt ſwallowed up by the ſea. Thence the 
ſhore rifing by Brombolme, formerly a little monaſ. Brat 
tery, endowed by the Glanvilles, ſituate on a high 
hill, whoſe croſs was held in great veneration by our 
anceſtors: not far from Gimmingham, which with Gm" 
other maners John ear] of Warren and Surrey for- 
merly gave io Thomas earl of Lancaſter ; and by 
Cromer, where the neighbours have often in vain 
attempted to raiſe a pier, at great expence, the ſea 
waſhing it away, it runs out at Nauburnebope, a bay Vu 
not long ſince fortified, ſo named from the little town 
of Wauburn, to which at the requeſt of Oliver de 
Bourdeaux Edward II. granted a market and fait. 
Near this is Clay, and on the other fide of the river: 9: 
Blakeney, called by our countryman Bale Nigeria, a Bla 
famous college of Carmelites in the laſt century, 
founded by Robert de Roos, Robert Bacon and John 
Brett, which produced John Baconthorp, named from ts: 
his native town (now the ſeat of the knightly family 
of the Heydons) a man of ſuch extenſive and ab- 
ſtruſe learning for that age as to be the admiration | 
of the Italians, and to be commonly called the Ne. | 
ſolute Doctor. Whence Paul Panſa ſays of hin, 
«© If you wanted to ſearch into the nature of the 
« Almighty, nobody has more clearly written about 
his efſence If. you would know 'the cauſes 0 
e things, the effects of nature, the motions of the 
„ heavens, and the contrary qualities of the ele- 
ments, he is. ready to let them into the ſtorehoule 
of knowledge. This Reſolute Doctor alone fur- 
é niſhes us with the ſtrongeſt arms in defence 0 


Fol. 118. ** ; 


66 the 


ic the Chriſtian religion againſt the Jews, &c.“ 
From Wanburn the ſhore is lower to St, Edmund's 
oint, and interſected and divided by many rivulets, 
with difficulty defended from the incroachments of the 
| ſea by ſand banks called Meales *, 

Further inland, about four miles hence, is Wal- 
g bam, which from its nearneſs to the ſea Eraſmus 
calls Parathalaſia. This little town is now famous 
for its ſaffron, formerly all over England for the pil- 
grimages to the Bleſſed Virgin, whoever had not 
viſited and made his offering to her being held im- 
pious in the laſt age. Let Eraſmus! who ſaw her 
give a deſcription of her. About four miles from 
the ſea is a town ſupported by ſcarce any thing elſe 
but the reſort of pilgrims, Ir is a college of canons 


called by the Latins regular, an intermediate order 


between monks and ſecular canons. This houſe de- 
pends chiefly on the Virgin for ſupport. For the 
greater offerings only are laid up, but if money or 
things of ſmall value are offered they are applied to 
the maintenance of the convent, and their ſuperior 
whom they call their prior. The church is neat and 


elegant; but the Virgin dwells not in it. This place 


25 out of reſpect, ſhe has reſigned to her ſon. She 
has her temple ſo placed as to be at her ſon's right 


hand, Nor does ſhe dwell even there; the 


building is not finiſhed, and the wind comes in at the 
| doors and windows; for the ocean, father of winds, is 
juſt by. In the unfiniſhed church is a narrow wooden 
chapel into which the worſhipers are admitted by a 
narrow door on each fide. It has but little light and 
that only from wax tapers, which give a very agree- 
able ſmell. If you look in, you would ſay it was the 
| manſion of the gods, it glitters ſo with jewels, gold, 
and filver.” But all this vaniſhed in the laſt age, 
when Henry VIII. ſet his eyes and heart on the 


to add about this town but that the knightly family 


of the Walſinghams took their riſe and name from it 
according to genealogiſis. Of this was the moſt il- 
| luſtrious fir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary to queen 
Elizabeth, a man of fingular experience and induſtry 
in the moſt weighty affairs of ſtate. In the neigh- 
bourhood at Houghton once flouriſhed the famous fa- 
mily of the Neirſords, who were greatly enriched by 
marriage with Petronilla de Va/libus, who had a fine 


ſtate about Holt, Cley, and elfewhere, But to re- 


turn to the coaſt. Fs 3 


Near Walſingham to the weſt on the coaſt was the 


' anitient BRannopvNnuM, where, when the Saxons 
fiſt infeſted Britain, was a garriſon of Dalmatian 
horſe under the Count of the Saxon ſhore. At preſent 
tis a country village, retaining 'nonght but its name, 
and exhibiting a rampart called by the neighbourhood 
A caſtle, incloſing about eight acres, and named Bran- 
aſter, where Roman coins are often found. This 
place was very convenient for a garriſon : for the 


ſhore turns to the ſouth at Sf. Edmund's chapel in 


e neighbourhood, and at Hunſtanton built by 8. 


Edmund, and makes a bay of ſome extent much ex- 


poſed to pirates, into which ſeveral rivers empty 
themſelves. 1 muſt not omit Hunſtanton were it only 
for this reaſon, that it was the refidence of the famous 
ad nightly family of Le Strange, of whom t. Ed- 
ward II. John baron Le Strange of Knockin gave it 
o his younger brother Hamo. ig | 
8 


Ouſe falls into the ocean ſtands Linne, named per- 
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I purpoſely paſs by the taking of hawks, the plen'- 
tiful fiſhery, and the frequent finding of jet and 


amber on this coaſt, as things common in other 


places along it. Sharnborn, however, on this ſhore 
deſerves mention, both for the ſecond Chriſtian church 
in this province built here by Felix the Burgundian 


Sa- vd 11 


who converted the Eaſt Angles, and brought them 


the bleſſings of eternal life (for the firſt is ſaid to 
have been built at Babingley where he landed), and 
for the common report on the authority of antient re- 
cords that the Engliſh lord of this place before the 
coming of the Normans by appeal to the Con- 
queror himſelf recovered this eſtate from Warren, to 
whom the Conqueror had given it: which is alleged 


by thoſe who contend that William poſſeſſed himſelf 


of England by agreement and not by conqueſt; 


The bay, which we call The Waſhes, Prolemy calls 


As1varuM METARIS®, perhaps for Maltraith, a 
name given to other ſuch Aſtuaries by the Britans; 
and meaning nothing more than a body of water 
where the tides are uncertain, On this where the 


haps from the ſpreading waters, for ſo the Britiſh 
word Ln figaites. This is a lage town almoſt ſur- 
rounded by a deep ditch and wals, and divided by 
two little rivulets, over which are about 1 5 bridges. 


And though it is more modern, ind not long ago 


Babingtey. 


The Naſbei. 
METARs 
ESsTUAIH1- 
UM. | 


: Lynn 


called Biſhop's Linne, having belong:d to the. biſhops 


of Norwich to the time of Henry VIII. (for it roſe 


out of the ruins of an older town oppoſite to it in 


Marſhland now called Old Lynne and Lynne Regis) 


yet for the ſafe entrance of its harbour, the reſort of 


merchants, the beauty of the buildings, and the 


wealth of the inhabitants, it nay claim the chief 


rank after Norwich among the lieni. It enjoys very 


_ conſiderable privileges purchaſed of king John by 
pealth and eſtates of the church. J have nothing 


the blood of its inhabitants ſjilt in ſupport of his 
cauſe, He granted them a mFor, and gave them 


his own ſword to be born befoe him, and a filver 


cup gilt, which they ſtill keep They - recovered 
their loſt liberties with ſome blodſhed from Henry 


III. when in his cauſe they loſt x battle againſt the 


proſcribed barons in the iſle of ily, as the book of 


Ely and Mathew Paris teſtify. 
Overagainſt Lynne, on the otter fide of the river, 


is Mar/bland, a marſhy tract as it: name expreſſes, di- 
vided by dykes and fluices to drah and carry off the 


water, à very rich foil, and producing plenty of 
cartle ; ſo that in the place called Tilney ſmeeth about 
30,000 ſheep are fed. But the ſea by its beating, 


| waſhing, overflowing, and tearitg, is ſometimes ſo 


outrageous as not to be kept in by banks. The 
moſt remarkable places in it are Walpole given by 


its lord to the church of Ely with his ſon, whom he 


made a monk there: Wrgenhall, the eſtate of J. 


Howard under Edward I. whoſe deſcendants have 


ſpread themſelves into an honourable and illuſtrious 
family: Tilney before mentioned, vhich gave name 
to the antient knightly race of the Tilneys, and 
St. Mary the ſeat of the antiem family of the 
Carvilles, © | | 


We have now ſurveyed all the coaſt inland, There | 


are ſeyeral towns on the welt fide of the county, but 
being of later date I ſhall ſay but little of them. 
Near Lynne is Ri/ing Ca/tle on a high hill rivalling 


Norwich caſtle, formerly belonging to the Albineys, 


1 pelman derives this word from the Swediſh and German Mal, duſt. (G.) MHAA Gothic Mould.. 
be Saxon name of Malden in Elex is Oœldun. MS. n. Gale. 


In his dialogue intituled, Peregrinatio religionis erga. 


* Miſagy, Ptol. ed. Argent. perhaps from Mearſb or Merarſb Anglice Mearrs, Mijars. Metaurus, Metarus, Lexic. Geogr. Lat. ex 
Pol, Mear 's, Meris, Mearſiand ; after, Gauſen, Gnas, Waſe, Met-Wet-ars. Snetſham, Senitſham, Go. ſinits, Go. ſennit. So Bannium in Ra- 


denne is Gobannium in Antoninus. MS, n. Gale. 


Ce 


afterwards 


Rifing calle, 
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Caſtle Acre. 


Godnvic, 


 Newford. 
_  Neirborough, 


Pantiiey. 


Wormegay. 


E 


afterwards to Robert de Montalt, who married che 
ſiſter and coheireſs of Hugh de Albiney earl of 


Arundel, and afterwards of the Moꝛobrays, de- 
ſcended as I am informed from the ſame family as the 
Albineys z but at preſent almoſt expiring with age. 
Lower is Caſtle Acre, where antiently the earls of 
Warren lived in a caſtle now half ruined on the 
river. This nameleſs ſtream riſes not far from God- 
wic; a name of good omen, where is a ſmall houſe 
which boaſts a great ornament in its owner the illuſ- 
trious fir Edward Cooke, a perſon of rare natural 
endowments, and not more ſtudious than learned in 
the common law of England, as the whole nation 
can teſtify both while he was many years attorney 


general and now when he pronounces his moſt learned 
deciſions as Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas": nor 


has he given leſs proof of his abilities in the Com- 
mentaries he has publiſhed on our laws, by which he 
has merited ſo well both of his contemporaries and 
poſterity, This rivulet flows gently weſtward to- 


ward Lynne by Neirford which gave name to the an- 
tient family of the Neifords; and Neirborrough, where 


near the houſe of me knightly family of Spelman 
may be ſeen on a bib hill a ſtrong antient fortifica- 
tion well calculated for the defence of the adjacent 
country. 


of the nobility in theſe parts. 
Near this lies Vormegay, commonly called Wrongay, 
which Reginald de Warren. brother of William de 


Warten ſecond earl of Surrey, had with his wife 


Who was, as I have read, of the donation or mari- 


Barons Bar- 


3 Greſſenball. 
EH. 


of England at their :oronation. 


tage of that ear] *, according to the ſtyle of that age, 
by whoſe ſon's daighter it was ſoon transferred 
to the Bardolphs moſt noble barons who long flou- 
riſhed, and bear 42. three cinqfoils, Or. The 
greateſt part of their eſtate, with the title, de- 
volyed to William *bellips, and with his daughter 
to viſcount Beaumont More eaſt is Swaffham, a fa- 


mous market town, once the eſtate of the earl of 


Richmond. Aſbele manor, in right of which the 
Haſtings and Greys lords of Ruthin, were table 
deckers, or took clarge of the napery to the kings 


the biſhops ſat whe) this province was divided into 
two dioceſes, Der ham, the burial place of With⸗ 
burga daughter of king Anna, who, for her tem- 
perance and ſanctiy was accounted a faint by our 


| anceſtors. Next t this is Greſenhall, and next to 


that El/eng, formery eſtates of the Folliots, a family 
of great rank, whch paſt in dower with a daughter 
of Richard Folliotto Hugh de Haſtings of the family 


of Abergavenny, and at length by the daughters and 


lc boroug h. : 


coheireſſes of the laſt Hugh Haſtings Greſſenhall 


came to Hamo LEftrange of Hunſtanton, and 


Elſing to William Brown brother of Anthony Brown 


firſt viſcount Mortacute. Hereabouts is [cborough, 
which Talbot thinks the Ictani of Antoninus. I 
need not dwell lorger on theſe places: nor does there 
remain any thing more than to recite the earls 


and dukes of Norfolk ?, before we of to Cam- 


bridgeſhire. 
* Roger Montenſis. See art. Zark. 


n He was afterwards lord chief * of the King's Bench, and died 1634. 


? Of the earls * = Eaſt Angles, See Dug, I. 16=18, 
| *: He died 1178, buried at Thetford. 
| died 1225, buried ib. 
* M. Paris 99 8. 
gd. L 135. e 1000. in Nahe and /. 1000, uy cs anuun tor li. 


» She died 21 R. II. buried in the Friars Minors in An Ib. 


* dr donatione fe naritagio. 
4 Waker. Dugd. I. 67%. 
He died g Henry III. buried at Thetford. 
7H. It. buried at Thetford. - 
» fl. died 35 Edward I. buried at Thetford. 
* He died 12 Edward III. buried at Bury, Dugd. n. 64. 


of the plague 1 Henry IV. Dugd. Bar. I. 129. 


Next or the ſame rivulet follows Pentney, 
a little monaſtery formerly the common burial place 


N. Elmham, where 


William the Conqueror appointed one Redulyl,1 Ea 
earl of the Eaſt Angles, i. e. of the counties of Sul. dae 
folk, Norfolk, and Cambridge, who, for his re. 1 


bellious deſigns, was, as I obſerved before [in Nor. 
wich] ſoon diſplaced. Some years after unde, 
Stephen Hugh Bigod was earl of Norfolk : for in 
the peace between Stephen and Henry of Anjou af. 


.terwards king Henry II.“ it was expressly Provited 


that Stephen s fon Milliam ſhould have the intire 
earldom of Norfolk, except among other things 
the third penny which belonged to Hogh Bigod as 
earl, whom notwithſtanding king Henry 11. after. 
wards made earl with the third penny of Norfolk and 
Norwich. To him ſucceeded his ſon Rogers, who, 
for ſome reaſon or other, obtained of Richard 1, a ney 
charter of creation, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Hugh Y who married Matilda eldeſt daughter ang 
coheireſs of William Marſhal eart of Pembrook. By 
her he had Roger earl of Norfolk and marſhal of 
England, who diſlocated his limbs u in a tournament, 
and died without iſſue ; and Hugh Bigod, chief juſtice 
of England, ſlain in the battle * of Lewes, whoſe ſon 


Roger Y ſucceeded his uncle as earl of Norfolk and 5 


marſhal. He having provoked Edward I. by his in- 

ſolence was forced to ſurrender his honors and the 
greateſt part of his eſtate to the King in favour of 
Thomas Brotherton the king's ſon by Margaret ſiſter of 
Philip the Fair king of France. So we have it in a 
chronicle in St. Auſtin's Library at Canterbury, 

* A. D. 1301 Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk made 
king E. his heir and ſurrendered the marſhal's ſtaff 
into his hands on condition that if his wife had 


children the king ſhould reſtore the whole as he 
received it without diſpute, and he ſhould hold it 


peaceably: and the king gave him LF. 1000, and 
1000 librates of land for life*, with the office of 
marſhal and the earldom.” 
Edward II. conferred both theſe. honours on his 

brother Thomas * by virtue of the ſurrender above- 


mentioned , but his daughter Margaret who had the 


title of Jady marſhal and counteſs of Norfolk, and 
was married to John lord Seagrave, was by Richard Il. 


created dutcheſs of Norfolk Þ for her life, and at tbe 


ſame. time Thomas Mowbray earl of Nottingham, 
Margaret's daughter's ſon, firſt duke of Norfolk to 
him and his heirs male, having before granted him 


the dignity and ſtyle: of earl marſhal of England. 


This is he who challenged Henry of Lancaſter duke 
of Hereford: before the king for diſreſpectful words 


by him ſpoken againſt the king; and when they were 


on the point of deciding it by ſingle combat, the 


| herald at the barrier pronounced. by the king's order 


this ſentence, that they ſhould both quit the realm, 
Lancaſter for ten years, Mowbray for ever, who at- 
terwards died at Venice, leaving two ſons in Eng- 
land. Of theſe Thomas earl marſhal and earl of 


Nottingham (for he had no other title), forming tre - 


ſonable defigns, was beheaded by Henry of Lancaſter 
then king Henry IV. His brother and heir Job *, 


by favour of Henry V. was reſtored, and for ſome 


years was only ear] marſhal and earl 2 Nottingham; 
but in the beginning of the reign of Henry VI. by 
f Pafl. 21 R. II. Fe 


£9: 7-18 1 corporis articulii. 
Dugd. I. 13 5. does not mention his death, but only his flight. 


He died 7 Henry VI. and ordered his tody to be buried in Axholme charter houſe, and bis father to be bene from Venice 


thiche . Dugd. Ib. 130. 


authority 


He dying without iſſue, 


Richard IT. © as ſon of Thomas duke of Norfolk his 


« father and heir of his brother Thomas was declared 


« duke of Norfolk*.” He was ſucceeded by John“ his 
ſon, who died 1 Edward IV. and he by his ſon John , 
created earl of Surrey and Warren in his father's 
life by Henry VI.+ His only daughter Anne Was 
married to Richard duke of York, infant ſon of king 
Edward IV. who with her took the titles of Norfolk, 
earl marſhal, Warren, and Nottingham, from her 
father. He and his wife dying in their infancy 5, 
Richard III. king of England conferred this title of 


duke of Norfolk and the rank of earl marſhal on Jahn 


Howard, who was found to be“ couſin and one of the 
« heirs? of Anne ducheſs of York and Norfolk be- 
forementioned, his mother being one of the daughters 


of the firſt Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk, and 


himſelf advanced to the rank of baron by Edward 


. VE 
* buried at Thetford, Dugd. 131. 


t ; | 
i He died 1524, buried at Thetford. 
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zuthority of parliament in vertue of the gtant of 


His fon Thomar, who, by Richard It's creation was 


earl of Surrey, was reſtored to his father's title. of 


Norfolk by Henry VIII. for beating the Scottiſh 
forces at Floddon, where James IV. their king was 
flain : in memory of which victory the Howard fa- 


mily was permitted to bear in the middle of the 


bend Argent in their arms an eſcocheon Or, with a 
demi lion Gules, his mouth pierced with an arrow, 
within a double trefſure of lilies of the ſame, which 
nearly reſembles the arms of the king of Scots i. His 
ſon. Thomas ſucceeded him, whom this age has ſeen 
toſſed by the viciſſitudes of fortune *, whoſe fon 
Henry's ſon Thomas (the firſt of the Engliſh na- 
bility that added the luſtre of literature to his other 
honours) convicted of high treaſon for intending to 


marry Mary queen of Scots, and beheaded 1572, was 
the laſt duke of Norfolk. From that time his family 
remained as it were extinct, but is revived again under 
IW. This John fell in the battle of Boſworth Þ. | 

fighting raliantly for Richard III. againſt Henry VII. 


the enlivening influences of king James. 
In this county are about 660 pariſh churches. 


I. Pall, 2) E. IV. 


he died 1475 15 Edward IV. buried at Thetford. Dugd. Ib. 
b 1485, buried at Thetford. | 


x and eſcaping death only by the death of Henry VIII. died 1854. Dugd. Bar. II. 274. 2 5 | | WY 
Earl of Surrey, beheaded in his father's life 1546, buried at Framlingham. Ib. 275. „ . 
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HE county of Norfolk is large and populous, 
extending from eaſt to weſt 66 miles, from 


north to ſouth 40, and above 140 miles in circum- 


ference z containing 1148000 acres, 33 hundreds, 32 


market towns, including thoſe in diſuſe, and 729 


well inhabited villages as appears by the poll books 


of 1768, and more pariſn churches than any county 


in the three kingdoms; many of which exhibit cu- 
rious ſpecimens of the ſtyle of church architecture 


of different ages; and in ſeveral of them the anti- 
quary will find fair and curious antient monuments, | 
monumental braſſes well preſerved, and the remains 


of many curiouſly painted windows, No leſs than 
77 religious houſes fell at the general diſſolution, 
beſides alien priories diſſolved before. The county 
has its name from its ſituation in 1 of the Eaſt 
Angles. 


F 
wood land, the marſh land, and the fielding. Of the 


former ſort is a conſiderable tract in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich, Swaff ham, Thetford, and Brandon; 


in the neighbourhood of Norwich are ſeveral lands 


- inclining to this, and at Rougham is a piece of drift. 


The woods are not extenſive, though much increaſed 
of late by planting in almoſt every part of the 
county. What is called the wood land is generally 


: dirty, but rich and fruitful. The marſh land, be- 


ſides the tract comprehended in the Bedford Level, 


and in Freebridge Marſh lands, extends from 


Yarmouth up the rivers Bure, Waveney, and Yare, 


to Coltſhall, Bungay, and Norwich, and alſo up the 
Thurn and Ant. Both ſalt and freſh marſhes are to 


met with on the coaſt, particularly between Hun- 
anton and Blakeney, and from Snetteſham to Wal- 
pole, They are generally fruitful, feed large quan- 
tities of oxen and ſheep, and when ploughed yield 


greater crops of corn than other land. The fielding 


though daily decreaſing is ſtill very great both in 


ſheepwalks and arable. The heath and marſh land 
may reaſonably be computed at 100,000 acres. There 
are ſome rich lands unincloſed, but they are chiefly 
graſs and common among the woodlands. The 


farmers here have been long accounted the beſt in 


the kingdom for management. Bills of encloſure 
are paſſed in parliament almoſt every ſeſſion, by 
which the heaths, commons, warrens, ſheep-walks, 


and open fields, are (under the direction of com- 


miſſioners) properly allotted to and divided amongſt 


the ſeveral proprietors, and by them encloſed and 


improved ; ſo that in a few years it is probable the 


whole county will be in a ſtate of cultivation. 
Norfolk has been formerly, in common language, 


divided into woodlands and field-lands; the former 


never abounded ſo much in woods as many other 
counties, but has heretofore had plenty of oak tim- 
ber, growing in antient paſtures, and the hedge-rows 
of very ſmall incloſures. It ſtill retains the diſpoſi- 
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tion to run to wood, chiefly oak, but for want of 
protection for the young trees, and through the ne- 
ceſſity and negligence of landlords, the quantity of 
oak timber has been leſſening for many years, but 
that part called the woodland is the larger half of the 


county. This being the caſe it may be worth while 
to endeavour to account for the popular opinion ſo 


generally prevailing in the other parts of the king. 


dom, that Norfolk is an open countty, and almoſt all 


of it even a ſandy ſoil, fitted by nature for little elſe 
but rabbits. It ſeems probable from hiſtory, as well 
as from private evidences, that almoſt all the arable 


lands of Norfolk, and indeed of moſt of the other 


counties in England, lay in open common fields in 


the reign of Henry VII. and great part of that of 
Henry VIII. The language of our law books, the 
acts of parliament, and the events of the reign of 


Edward VI. particularly Ket's rebellion in Norfolk, 
prove, that in the reigns of Henry VIII. and of his 
ſon Edward, many incloſures were made, and during 
thoſe reigns, and in the times ſhortly ſucceeding them, 


moſt of the arable lands, in the parts now called the 
woodlands, were probably incloſed, though timber 
might abound in them before in parks and antient 
Paſtures. From thoſe times, therefore, we are to 


date the growth of the greateſt part of the hedge- 
row timber in that tra& of Norfolk we are ſpeaking 


of, which in many parts of the county has been fo 
large, and has grown ſo cloſe together, as, viewed 


from a lictle diſtance, to appear like a thick wood. 


Hence we are to account for the reputation this 


county has long had among all who have not ſeen it, 
as well as among many who have ſeen the parts molt 
uſually viſited, of being an open champain country, 


for as ſuch it is repreſented by Camden and Speed and 


by old Tuſſer, a Georgic poet of the reign of Ed- 


ward VI. Tuſſer compares Norfolk with Eſſex, 


which laſt, together with Suffolk and Kent, ſeems to 
have been incloſed before the times mentioned, and 


the tranſcribers of thoſe authors again frequently 
tranſcribing themſelves, have perpetuated the belief 


of a fa&, originally founded in truth, though it has 


long ceaſed to be true. The courſe of travelling too 


purſued by thoſe who viſit the county, has acciden- 


tally tended to confirm this belief: Norwich, Holk- 


ham, and Houghton, being in dry parts of the county, 


recently incloſed, Rainham, Blickling and Lynn in 
the neighbourhood of ſuch, and Yarmouth in 3 


country that may be called open. 


The great public roads leading to Norwich have 


many of them turnpikes, and by a proper exertion 
of the power given to the magiſtrates by the preſent 


highway laws, the roads in general are receiving 


laſting improvements. 


The general honeſty and good diſpoſition of the in · 


habitants towards the laws of their country may be in 


pl great 


cuttit 


pair} 


dang 


hum; 


many 


called Broads. | os 0 55 
| The river Ouſe, with thoſe which it receives in 
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a great meaſure aſcertained by the few priſoners 
uſually tried for capital crimes or felonies at the 
aſſizes, aud that ſpirit of litigation for which this 
country was formerly proverbial now no longer exiſts; 
he counſel on the circuit oftentimes not receiving fees 
ficient to defray their neceſſary expences. 

This county has many noblemen's ſeats, and abounds 
with thoſe of the gentry z many of which are fair and 


venerable ancient manſions, formerly adorned with 
painted windows enriched with armorial enſigns em- 
blazoning the pedigrees of their poſſeſſors, but (ſorry 


am to ſay it) moſt of theſe. curious ſpecimens of art 
and diſtinctions of families are now to be traced only 


by their ſmall and imperfe& remains. Others are 


ſuperb edifices, the works of modern architects, 
adorned with plantations, woods, waters, | lawns, 
planned, planted, and Jaid out by the hands of a 
Browne and a Richmond, &c. | poly 


The clergy are numerous, reſpectable, and in'ge- 
neral poſſeſs neat parſonages, much improved of late 


years, and ſtill improving. 155 ve 
The principal rivers are the Wentſum, Yare, Ant, 


Bure, Thurne, Waveney, Great and Little Ouſe, 
Nene, Thet, Stoke, Nar, Wisbech, Thur, Creak, 
Cley, Mundefley, Greſham, Taiis, Loddon, Brome, 
Greſſinhall, Eyne and Tud. Of theſe are in part 


navigable the Yare, Bure, Waveney, both Ouſes, 
Nene and Nar. There are 11 conſiderable lakes 


its courſe from Brackley in Northamptonſhire, uſed 
to fall into the ſea at Wisbech. When that outfall 
decayed, a canal was cut by the commiſſioners of 
ſewers from Littleport to Brand river, to give its waters 
courſe through Lynne outfall into the ſea; the 
deſcent of the fens being all that way. The freſh 
water and the tides together wore the river Ouſe 
deeper and wider: but fluices and bridges obſtructing 
its depth and breadth, the fens continue hurtſully ſur- 
rounded, and will ever be fo till rhe Ouſe is enlarged. 


The great object of the Board of Adventurers, by 


cutting new channels and drains, multiplying or re- 
pairing ſluices and bridges, is a plan pregnant with 


dangers that human experience cannot foreſee, nor 


human art perhaps be able to reſiſt, when a removal 


of the obſtruQions of the preſent channel will anſwer 
the end of drainage. The erection of Denver ſluice 


1651, on the river 17 miles above Lynne, has ren- 
dered the navigation of Lynne channel extremely 


diffcult and dangerous by the continual ſhifting of 


the ſands in the harbour's mouth. Notwithſtanding 


this, the imports to Lynne are immenſe, its exports 
very confiderable, and its foreign trade ſo great that 


it is thought to import more wine than any town in 


Lagland except London; and its export of corn is 


allo very conſiderable as it communicates with ſo 
many different counties by means of the navigable 
vers that connect with them through the gteat Ouſe. 
1 he landholders at the Norman ſurvey, beſides the 
king, were the biſhop of Bayeux, earls Mortaigne, 
Alan, Euſtace, Hugh; Robert Malet, William 
Warren, Roger Bigod, William biſhop of 

Olbert biſhop of „the abbots of 


Bury, Ely, Ramſey, Hulme, St. Stephen's at Caen. 


William de Eſcois, Ralph -de Bellofago, Rainald 
lun Iro, Ralph Todeni, Hugh . Montfort, Eudo 
Dapifer, Walter Gifford, Roger de Poitou, Ivo 
\ Gloflar. p. 203. yrs 
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Taillebois, Ralph de Limeſi, Eudo Fitz Spiruwie, 


* 
01. 
1 2 
* * = 


Drogo de Buraria, Ralph Bainard, Ranulph, Peverel, | 


Robert Gernon, Peter de. Valoignes, Robert Fitz. 


Corbucion, Ranulph brother of Ilger, Tehell Brito, 


Robert de Verli, Humphry Fitz Aubrey, Humphry: 
de Bohvun, Ralph de Felgeres, Gilbert Fitz Richer, 


Roger de Ramis, &c. | 


Among the lawyers which this county produced 
biſhop Gibſon mentions fir Henry Spelman, a moſt. 


zealous and ſucceſsful advocate of the rights of the 


church and clergy, born 1562 at Congham, and died 


1641. He furniſhed Speed with his deſcription of 
Norfolk, and drew up a complete ſurvey of his native 


county, out of which biſhop Gibſon had large extracts, 


and afterwards publiſhed it among fir Henry's poſt- 


kumous pieces. A ſtatute was made 33 Henry VI. to 
reſtrain the number of attornies in Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Norwich, to {ix in each county, and two in 


the city. | | | 1 ad 
Dr. Gale and Dr. Ward place StTomMacus at 


Mullpit in Suffolk, of which there. Baxter erred un- 


accountably when he corrected it Ritomagus and 


placed it at Heming ford Abbots by St. Ives*. Dr. 
Plot reading it Sinomagus or Sc nomagus deduces it from 
the Senones of Gaul, or Sitomagus, from the Sitones 
a people of Germany bordering on the Sinones there b. 
If we ſuppoſe Simomagus to be the right reading, 
Ptolomy's Simeni, (for fo he names the people of theſe 
parts,) will favor it, and Sinomagus comes nearer the 
name Iceni, if we ſuppoſe the I caſt away, as Spain for 


Hiſpain; and Cæſar's calling this people Cenimagni con- 
firms this reading. Amidſt the variety of conjectures 


1 cannot help adopting Mr. Camden's which is war- | 
ranted both by Antoninus and Peutinger ; and that it 
was of Roman antiquity the coins found here evince.' 


Biſhop Gibſon ſays the Saxon name is more correctly 
written Deovpopd, q. d. the, ford of the people © Tt 
was a ſeat of the kings of the Eaſt Angles, The 


Danes are generally ſuppoſed to have caſt up the 
great hill here about 865 when they wintered on it- 


oppoſite to that on which king Edmund's army lay, 


on the extremity of which are many tumuli (parti- 
cularly one called the Tut Hill) where were buried 


the ſlain in the battle between him and them. They 


ſacked this city 870 the year in which they martyred 
king Edmund. This caſtle hill is made principally 


of chalk, and faid to be larger than that at Marl- 
borough, has on its top a cavity capable of conceal- 


ing twenty or thirty men, and was ſurrounded by a 


uniform fortification of three ramparts, with large 
ditches all round except where the Barbican interferes 


on the eaſt, Theſe works on the ſouth and eaſt ſides 


have been levelled for buildings, but no traces of 
walls were ever found . The Danes kept poſſeſſion 


here above 50 years till the reign of Edmund, and 


returned again 1004, When they a ſecond time de- 


ſtroyed this place, and a third time 1009. In the 


Confeſſors time it was ſo recovered as to become a 
hundred of itſelf, From the decreaſe of the burgeſſes 
between the Confeſſor's and Conqueror's time, 
from 943 to 720, Mr, Blomfield inclines to un- 


derſtand the Manſuræ ruined houſes f as if Ma- 


zures: he adds that he does not find the chief 
magiſtrate was called Conſ#!, as the Atlas, p. 338, 
and he ſhould have added, Camden. But in Domeſ- 
day we read that the king had two parts, and the Con- 


fulate one third. The town was valued in the Confeſ- 


5180 de M. G. e. 45. Plot's Letter to lord Arlington in Hearne's Leland. : 2 G. 


* dee alſo Lye. 
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ſot's time at C. 20. ad numerum & ad opus conſul. C. 10. 

ad numerum. Blomfield tranſlates him Earl, though 
conſulatus and comitatus are plainly diſtinguiſhed. 

Herfaſt the Conqueror's chaplain removed the fee 

from Elmham hither 1075, and rebuilt the church, 


of which the foundations and breadth are fill 


traceable 8. The removal of the ſee to Norwich by 
Herbert de Lofinga 1094, was the ruin of this town. 


Blomfield ſays here were 13 churches in the Confeſ- 


ſor's time b, and 20 ſince, now reduced to 31. Here 
was antiently a houſe of Black Friars, and Roger 
(not Hugh) Bigod purchaſed the cathedral church, 
and began a houſe of Cluniacs, which he ſoon re- 
moved out of the town for the convenience of water. 
It was finiſhed 1114 *, and valued at C. 312. per an- 
num l. The Bigods, Mowbrays, and Howards, earls 


of Norfolk, were buried here, and ſeveral of the 


latter dukes of Norfolk fince removed to Fram- 


| lingham w. The ſite of the monaſtery with the ma- 


nor thereto belonging, belongs now to lord Petre, 
who married a daughter of Philip Howard of Buck- 


enham houſe in this county, and brother to the late 
duke of Norfolk. The abbey gate and ſome remains 


of the caſt end of the church are ſtill extant; but 
the ruins of this laſt building are every day haſten- 
ing towards a total diſſolution by the deſtroying 
hands of rapacious tenants. The original ſite of this 
priory was occupied two centuries after by Henry 
earl of Lancaſter 1327 * by a houſe of friars preach- 
ers. John of Gaunt founded an houſe of Auſtin 
friars t. Richard II.. The nunnery was founded 
by Hugh prior of St. Edmondsbury between 1160 


and 1180, and valued at C. 40. per annum, having 
before been a priory of St. George. It remained 


entire till 1737, and the church is now a barn r. 
Here was alſo a priory of canons regular founded by 


William third earl of Warren 1109 t. Stephen, 


valued at /. 39. the church now a barn 4: four 
hoſpitals”, and a gild or college of St. Mary *; 
and here is now a freeſchool and almſhouſe founded 
by fir Richard Fulmerſton 1566, confirmed by act 
of parliament 7 James I. Here was a mint from 
Canute to Henry II.“ Caius was told here was a 
fludium of 600 ſcholars, but the earlieſt account of a 
ſchool here is 1328*. Richard I. made Thetford a 
corporation, governed by a bailiff, coroner, and 
mayor 7, Elizabeth 1573 fixed its government to a 


mayor, confirmed by Charles II. whoſe principal 


ſecretary ſir Joſeph Williamſon built the council 
houſe 1680. Thetford had a royal palace, and gave 
birth to that eminent antiquary Thomas Martin, who 
was born 1696-7, and died 17717. 195 7 

« The ſite of the monaſtery of Thetford, with the 


manor thereto belonging, was granted by Henry VIII. 
after the diſſolution to Thomas duke of Norfolk, and 


hath ever ſince attended the fate of that family, it 
being parcel of the poſſeſſions this year 1693 of his 


grace Henry duke of Norfolk; but the other manor 


was always belonging to the earls Warren and Surrey, 
From them in the beginning of the reign of Richard I. 
it came to Hamelyne Plantagenet baſe ſon of Jeffrey 
earl of Anjou, who married Iſabel daughter and 
heir of William third earl Warren, and continued 
with that family except when Ralph de Cobham, 
knight, died ſeized of the manor of Thetford held 
in capite 20 Edward III. being parcel of the attainted 


u Blomfield, Ib. 404. Martin's Hiſt, of Thetford, p. 173. | 
i Ib. 412. 422. * Martin, 112. 115, 1 Bl. I. 427. 439. 
* Bl. 429. Mart. 195. Tan. 369. 


| s Bl. 455, Tan. 348. Mari. 174. 
© Bl. 419, 420. 423, 424. Mart. 91. 98. Bl. 425. Mart. 203. Tan. 370. gi, 457. Mart. 228, 229+ 
Bl. 459. Marr, Ms. | Mart. 227. IIb. 234. 4 Mart. 237. 443 
* Peter Le Nere's MS. pen. edit . . 148.F. Le Neve 


1730 an antient piece of fine braſs found at Long 


binis, and came by Mabel the eldeſt of the four co- 
| beirefſes of William de Albini 5th earl of Arundel 


What became of Orreby's intereſt I cannot find, 


it continued in that family but one generation, when 


third aunt and coheireſs of Ralph laſt lord Crom- 


bart. ſold it to Hugh Audley of London, gent. fon 


P Bl. 433. Tan. 349. Mart. 98. 111. 


N I. 


earl of Lancaſter's lands, which were preſently after 
enjoyed by the heirs of that earl, and then came to 


the earls and dukes of Lancaſter, and upon their eſtateg 


falling to heirs female 35 Edward III. with other 
manors, advowſons, &c. it was aſſigned as the part 
of Maud, daughter and coheir of Henry duke of Lan. 
caſter, married to William duke of Zealand, aud 
hath ever ſince continued parcel of the duchy of 
Lancaſter. The winter aſſizes are moſt commonly 
kept here, and the town houſe being old and rotten, 
fir Joſeph Williamſon, knight, one of the principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate in the time of king Charles II. 
rebuilt the antient ſhire houſe, and gave to the cor. 
poration a lovely mace and fair ſword. The market 
is on Saturdays, and the company of Thetford mu- 
ſicians have been always famous in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk *.” The gaol was handſomely 
rebuilt in 1781, fy WO 6h: be 5 

The Ouſe is navigable hither from Lynne. Here 
Is a mineral ſpring. ith 1 5 
Mr. Martin ſhewed the Society of Antiquarie: 


Stratton, which Mr. Maurice Johnſon ſuppoſed part of 
a lock to the keep of the caſtle, he having ſuch an 
one. | LT EL 

Mr. Blomefield ® inclines to derive the name of 
Buckenbam from the bucks in the neighbouring Buiz 
foreſt rather than from the beech trees, which Spelman 
ſays are not now to be found hereabouts. But how- 
ever they may have failed, it is at leaſt as pro- 
bable an etymology for this place as for Bucking- 
hamſhire. The manor belonged intirely to the Al- 


to Robert de Tateſhall t. Henry III. but upon the 
death of the laſt Robert de Tateſhalle Emma married 
to Adam de Cailli, Joan to Robert de Driby, and 
Iſabel to John de Orreby, had ſeveral intereſts here. 


but ſuppoſe ſhe died without iſſue; but for Dribys 


Alice, ſiſter and heir of John de Driby, and daughter 
of Joan and Robert being married to fir William 
Bernake, knt, whoſe granddaughter Maud, being 
heir to her brother William, was married to fir Ralph 
lord Cromwell, that part came at laſt to the Cliftons, 
by ſir John de Clifton of Buckenham marrying the 


well of Tatſhall, whoſe granddaughter Elizabeth 
was matried to fir John de Knevet lord of Buckenham, 
grandſon of the chancellor, in his wife's right 19 
Richard II. where it continued till fir Philip Knevet, 


of John Audley of Sutton in Kent, who dying wih 
out iſſue, ſettled it on William Harvey ſon of Robert 
Harvey of London (who married Sarah one of the 
ſiſters and coheireſſes of the ſaid Hugh), who with | 
Ambroſe Holbech, gent. were the proprictors thereof 
1693. Thomas Mowbray duke of Norfolk ob- 
tained a grant of Bukenham manor of Richard II. 
not allowed :. The priory ſtood on the ſite of the 
old caſtle: the new one built by Albini contains 
three acres and three hills ſurrounded by a deep moat; 
the keep is 6g yards round, and the walls ten feet 
thick. No other buildings except part of the gate- 
houſe remain. The Knevets lived here till it Was 


* Blomf, Ib. 404. 411. I make out but eight from Domeſday. 
Tan. 334. w Bl. I. 455, Bl. 427. Tan. 366, Mart. 139. 
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1emoliſhed and ſold by fir Philip 1649 to the Audleys. 
The priory, Was founded before 1156 by William 
Albini firſt earl of Suſſex, who married Henry T's 


_ widow. It was valued at J. 108. andthe ſite may juſt 
de traced. New Bukenham , adjoining took its riſe 


ſrom the new caſtle a 

« Kenninghall is of Saxon original, and I am apt to 
-hink ſo called from the kings of the Iceni having a 
palace here; for it is called in Domeſday Renninghala, 


ind I am ſure, by that book it appears to have been 


Edward the Confeſſor's demeſne, and was then 
William the Conqueror's. It afterwards I ſuppoſe 
by the match of William de, Albini firſt earl of 
Arundel with Adeliza widow of king Henry I. and 
daughter of Godfrey duke of Lorrain, came to the 


Albinies earls of Arundel, and was aſſigned as parcel of - 
her dower to Iſabella widow of Hugh the, laſt earl 


of Arundel of that name*; but upon the ion of 


their eſtate after her death, it came to Roger de 
Montalt, whoſe grandſon Robert held it at the time 


of bis death f, and ſettled it with his other jands on 


the crown, but immediately after, by what convey- 


ance l know not, I find Richard Fitz Alan, who was 
attainted 21 Richard II poſſeſſed of it, and then 
Thomas de Mowbray duke of Norfolk obtained a 
grant of the reverſion of it from that King, and died 
ſcized thereof 1 Henry IV 8. from which family it came 


to the preſent poſſeſſor 1693 Henry duke of Norfolk, 


The antient noble ſeat ſtood in the parkieaſtward of 
the town, but was pulled down and diſparked within 
the memory of perſons alive 169305. - 


Kenninghall, . d. Kyning ball, though in Domeſ- 


dy it is written Cheninkehala, is ſaid to have had a 


caſtle of the Eaſt Saxon kings, pulled down by 


Thomas the great duke of Norfolk when be built his 


palace here in the middle of a large park, which 


on his attaindei was ſettled by Henry VIII. on 
princeſs Mary, who made it her reſidence, and reſtored 


it to the family on her acceſſion. Queen Elizabeth 
alſo reſided there. It continued in the Norfolk fa- 


mily as their capital ſeat, till about 120 years ago it 
was pulled .down, and the materials ſold for a trifle. 


It is now the property of William Pawlett, eſqs 
The office of chief butler at the coronation was firſt 


claimed in right of this manor, and was fixed 


1 Edward III. to the lords of it, Bokenham and 
dneteſham i, „ 8 

* Aſhwell was called Thorpe in Aſhwell from fir John 
de Thorp lord thereof t. Henry III. where that fa- 


mily continued for five deſcents, till Iſabella daughter 
and at length ſole heir of ſir Edmund Thorpe the 
jounger being married to Philip Tylney of Boſton, 


in the county of Lincoln, eſq; brought this manor 


do that family, whoſe ſon fir Frederick Tylney of 
Boſton having but one daughter and heir firſt married 
to Humphry Bouchier lord Berners, and after to 


Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, brought it to the 
family of the Bourchiers, but his ſon John leaving 
one only daughter and ſole heir Joan married to Ed- 
mund Knever ſecond ſon of Edmund Knevet of Bo- 
enham caſtle fixed it in that branch of the Knevets in 
Which it continued 1693 in the perſon of 'Thomas 
Lnever, eſq; who had a Juſt title to the barony of 

mers from his ſaid anceſtors. He died 1693 with- 


L Bl. I. 2 1. 26 . = 
* Cart, 5 


6 Erh IV. n. 71. 
Le Neve MS. / 


| Bl, III. 104. 


ſoned and baked *. 


„ Chauſ. 27 H. III. 


out iſſue, and it became the inheritance of his ſiſters 
and coheirs k.“ | 


The heireſs of theKnevers of Aſhwellthorpe claimed 


1720 the barony of Berners, which was allowed, 
and ſhe died 17431. The eſtate belongs now to Hen- 
ry William Wilſon, eſq. of Didlington in this county, 
who is deſcended from the Knevets of Aſhwellthorp, 
and has an intereſt in the barony of Berners, which 
is now in abeyance. af 


At Hapton was found the plate engraved Pl. II. 


f. 13. ſuppoſed a taliſman. It was in the hands of 


Mr. Robert Chaplin, jun. of that place, 


The herring pies which the lord of the manor of 
Carleton is bound to carry to court are the fee farm 


rents of the city of Norwich before it was incorpo- 


rated, when it was a great place of fiſhing before Yar- 


mouth was founded; the city having purchaſed the manor 
of Carleton, the ſheriffs ſupply the place of the lord. 
One hundred, reckoning by the great hundred, or 


ſix ſcore herrings, ate required in 24 pics well ſea- 
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Hapton. 


Carleton. 


The town of Yarmouth is -: 


charter bound to ſend to the ſheriffs of Norwich theſe 


herrings, which are to be baked in pies and delivered 
to the lord of the manor of Carleton to carry to the 


king. This is duly obſerved, and an indenture is 


drawn up purporting that upon delivery of theſe pies 


to the lord of the manor, he ſhall acknowledge the re- 


ceipt, and be obliged ro convey them to the king“. 


The manor of Catleton belongs now to Mr, Acourt 


« Carleton is fo called, and alſo Carlton Rode from 


an ancient owner thereof in the time of Henry III. 


whoſe name was Walter de Rode, as may be ſcen 
amongſt the inquiſitions of thoſe who held. knights 


fees at that time, and paid towards the aid for mar- 
rying that King's ſiſter Iſabel to the Roman emperor, 


The words of the record concerning the ſerjeantry of 
carrying the paſties as found in the record called 
Lovel Book in the cuſtody of the king's remembrancer 
of the Exchequer at Weſtminſter are as follows: 


t Millus Curzon tenet de Rege in capite unum meſua- 
* gium cum viginti quatuor acris terre arabilis cum 


e pertinentijs in Eaſt Carleton per ſervitium trium par- 
* tium magna ſerjeantiæ, videlicet quod ipſe ſimul cum 
t tenemento quondam Robii de Melbelme, qui tertiam 


te partem predicte ſerjeantiæ tenet in eadem villa, cen- 


« tum haleces recentes in viginti qualuor paſtellis ſump» 


« tibus ſuis propriis de vills Norwici de redditu civium 
e Norwici uſque ad Dominum Regem ubicunque fuerit in 
“Anglia ducet :” which is ſtill performed by in- 
denture between the fheriffs of Norwich and the 
lord of the manor, or a perſon authorized by him, 
one of which indentures follows in theſe words: 
« Hac Indentura facta apud Norwic in Guildhalda 
& jbidem 2.9"* die Septembris hora undecima ante meridiem 
ce ejuſdem diei anno regni domini noftri Caroli ſecundi 
« Dei gratia Anglia, &c. 33% annoque Domini 1680, 
te inter Jacobum Brockden et T homam Seaman viceco- 
«© mites civitatis prediftacex una parte, et Samuel Verdon 
« generoſum tenentem terrarum et tenementorum Petri 
&« Clayton generofi domini manerij de Eaſt Carleton ex 
« altera parte, Teſtatur quod prediiti Vicecomites, &c. 


* dtliberaver. prefato S. V. 100 Haleces de primis Halec | 
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Diſe. 


© recent, Ge. per magnum centum in 24 paſtellis bene 
“ firmatis, c n.. 


Diſs, olim Dice, from the mere on the ſouth ſide o 


it, is a market town giving name to a hundred. The 


maner Was antient demeſne, and in the king's hands 
till king Henry I. gave it to Richard de Lucy, when 
ic was divided by him between his two daughters by 


his ſecond wife; for with Dionyſia married to 


de Mounteny, anceſtor of fir Robert de Mounteney, 


who lived 9 Edward I. he gave the third part of the 
hundred, manor, and market of Diſs; and the other 
two parts of them to fir Walter Fitz Robert with 
Maud his other daughter, whoſe ſon Robert Fitz 
Walter gave the moiety of theſe two parts with the 


third part of the hundred and market to fir Gil- 


bert Peche, knt. in free marriage with Alice his 


| ſiſter; but the Fitz Walters had all along the chief 


Ofmundefion 
or Scole. 


Shelton, 


are or | 
De: 


© Redenhall 


Hleiro- Gare, 


Hingham, 


maner, and held in capite the whole hundred, town, 


and appurtenances. With them it continued for eight 
deſcents in the male line, till Anne daughter and ſole 


heir of Walter Fitz Walter, who died 11 Henry 
VI. tranſlated this town and a vaſt eſtate in this 


county and others to her huſband Thomas Ratcliffe, 
eſq. and it was enjoyed by fir John Ratcliffe, knt. and 
his defcendants ſucceſhvely earls of Suſſex e.“ Robert 
Fitz Walter, who died 1325, probably built the 
church. The manor was ſold by the Ratcliffes earls 
of Suſſex. John Skeiton the poet laureat Was reftar; 
here 1504—1511?, 

_ Oſmundeſton, alias Scole, joins to che caſt part of 
Diſs 4. Here was a very good inn, remarkable for 


the extravagance and folly of its ſign (the White 


Hart) on which the builder of the houſe, John Peck, 


merchant at Norwich 1655, expended /. 1057 in un- 
meaning e and which has been long ſince 


decayed *, . 

At Shelton was a noble manGon houſe built by fir 
Ralph Shelton, who died 1568, round a quadrangle 
in a moat, with an mbattled outer wall and turrets 
at each corner, and a grand gate with a turret at each 


corner. In the windows and ceiling were the matches 


of the family; but the whole is now ruinated. The 
ſame fir Ralph built the church of brick, in whoſe 
windows were all the family arms*. The eſtate con- 
tinued in the family it gave name to till 1694*, It 
ON now to Edmund Bacon, elq. | 


.& ads. 41. 


enen, q. d. the mouth of the rough water. | 
RNedenhall church, rebuilt of freeſtone in the 8 | 


ginning of the 14th century by Thomas Brotherton 


earl of Norfolk, and the chancel by William New- 


port, rector, 1311-1326, has a noble ſquare tower, large 
and lofty, begun 1460 and finiſhed 1520, ſplit from 
top to bottom by a ſtorm 1616, but ſo ironed to- 
gether as not to affect its ſhape or beauty v. 

The river Heir, or Gar, riſes at a village called 
Garveſion in Mitford hundred *. 


Hingham was reputed the head of the barony of 


 Rhie ever ſince its grant to Henry ſon of Hubert de 


Rhie who came in with the Conqueror, but the 


manor belonged to the Gourneys and Marſhalls, and 


by marriage it came to the Morleys, Lovels, and 
Parkers, who all ſucceſſively bore the title of lord 
Morley *. *© It was before the fifth year of king 
John parcel of the poſſeſſions of Cardo de Freſhanyil 


„MS. P. Le Neve. 

r Bl, I. 86. l. in 151% | 
Le Neve MS. | 2 Bl. I, 666, 
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Tilia Coloſſea Depemenſis. 
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with the hundred of Heogham, now Fairhow hug. 
dred, when in the 15th of king John, Cardo being 
againſt king John with his rebellious barons, lohn 


Le Mareſchal had a grant of them. He was ſon of 


John Mareſchal, ſon of Gilbert Mareſchal grand-fq. 


ther of William firſt earl of Pembroke, and his mo- 
ther was daughter and heir of Hubert de Rya, by 
Which marriage he was entitled to the barony of 
Rye. They flouriſhed here for fix generations till 
John de Mareſchal, who died without iſſue in the 
roth year of Edward Il. left Hawis his ſiſter and 
heir married to Robert de Morle, called ſo from a town 


| juſt by, by which marriage they poſſeſſed all the 


Mareſchals eſtate, and were Mareſchals of Ir1ang 


Edward IV. married to William, younger ſon of Wij- 
liam lord Lovell of Tichmerſh, who had one ſon calleq 


Henry Lovell lord Morley, flain at Dixmuid in Flan- 


ders in the 4th year of king Henry VII. without 
iſſue, and a daughter Alice, heir to her brother, mar- 


ried to fir William Parker, knt. who brought this 


manor with a great eſtate to him. Their ſon Hen. 
ry was ſummoned to, parliament by the title of lord 


Morley, with whom and his deſcendants it continued 


till Edward lord Morley fold it to fir Thomas Hunt 
of London, knt. who bought a great eſtate in this 


After many ſucceſſions they determined 
in an heir female, Eleanor, in the time of king 


county, and whoſe poſterity continue ſtill at Salle 


in Eynsford hundred. Afterwards . « Tipper 
and... Dawe purchaſed it of Hun, f fibpols 
they Srdcured a licence of alicnation of it in the 34th 
of queen Elizabeth. It after became the inheritance 
of.. . . Southall, and was mortgaged to.. . Long 
of Reymerſton, of whom it was purchaſed about 


1620 by fir Thomas Wodehouſe of Kimberley, bart, 


to which family the inheritance belongeth. This - 


town was famous for being the birth place of the 
famous Juſtice itinerant in the time of Edward J. 


who was named of this town Ralph de Hengham?.” 
Hengham is alſo head of a deanry, and a market 


town. It was burnt in the beginning of the preſent. 


century, but has been ſince rebuilt*, The church 
has a handſome tower, and in the chancel is a curious 


and noble Gothic monument of ſtone, enriched with 


images, arms, tracery work, &c. for Thomas lord 
Morley, who dicd t. H. VI. 


At Depeham near Aſhwelthorp grew a very ls! Depe 


female broad leaf lime tree, called by Mr. Evelyn“ 


At two yards from the 
ground it-was eight yards and a half round. About 


the root nigh the earth 16 yards, and at half a yard 


above that near 12 yards; 30 yards high to the 
boughs. It was taken down about 70 years fince ®. 
At its foot was a petrefying ſpring. 

Sculton, by what I find, was called Burdos and Bur- 
deleys, from a family of that name lords thereof ; 
for Hugh de Burdeleys held in capite one hundred 
ſhillings land in Scoulton by the ſervice of the larder *. 


Sir Edward Chamberlain, knt. was lord of the manor 


in the 32d year of Henry VIII. and levied a fine thereof 


in that year to Edward Gourney and others, it being 


in the year 1685 parcel of the inheritance of the 
right honourable George Nevill baron of Abergaveny 
who then put in his claim at the coronation of king 
James II. to do that ſervice of Lardiner, Lardrrer, or 
Larder, and it was allowed to him.“ 
P Bl. II. 125. 


Bl. III. 244. 
* Sylva, p. "Zi 


4 b. 86, 


x Bl V. 1193. 6. 
N. III. 17. 0. 
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Watton is a market town 12 *** from Thetford. 
On one ſide of it at Carsbrook was a. nunnery, ſuc- 
ceeded by a preceptory, valued at J. 65. 28. 9d.* 
und on the other fide at Tompſon a college, valued at 
52. 54. * The manor belongs to fir William Flem- 
ing, bart. whoſe ſiſter married the brave captain 
Farmer. 

Not far from hence is JVoodri hing, the ſeat of the 
 G&uthwells, of whom fir Robert was Maſter of the 
Rolls, and his brother fir Richard privy counſellor 
o Edward VI. chancellor of the garter, who firſt 
brought the Mortlake tapeſtry into England. It 
was ſold 1649 to fir Francis Crane, knt. chancellor 
of the garter, whoſe family ſold it to Robert Bedel, 
eſq. whoſe ſon and nameſake held it 1693 f. It 
belongs now to John Weyland, eſq; The South- 
wells, of which family was fir Robert, principal ſe- 
crerary of ſtate for Ireland, and preſident of the 
Royal Society, and employed in ſeveral. negotiations 
by Charles II. are now ſeated at King's Weſton, 
| Glouceſterſhires, of whom Edmund was created 
lord Clifford of Clifford in that county, 1776, and 
ſucceeded 1777 by his ſon and nameſake. 

la the hundred of Foreboe, ſo called from the four 
hills or barrows where the hundred court uſed to be 
kept, is mymondbam, a pleaſant market town and 
extenſive pariſh, antiently given by the Con- 
queror to William de Albini, who founded the abbey 
here t. Henry I. for black monks from St. Albans, 


| burial place of his family. The caſt Part of the 
nave at the diſſolution was converted into a pariſh 
church, and ſtill remains with the middle and weſt 


Ona the bridge is Neſtwade chapel, an hermitage, cell 
to Burton Lazars, now ruined. Queen Elizabeth 
founded a ſchool in St. Thomas' chapel 1559; This 
town gave birth and name to the flouriſhing family of 
the Windhams, as well as to the Ketts, of which 
laſt ſome remained in the beginning of this century. 
„That flouriſhing family of the Wyndhams lately 
ſpread. into ſeveral branches; for fir Hugh Wind- 
lam of Pilleſdon court in Dorſerſhire had iſſue 
fir William Windham of Orchard Wyndham in 
Somerſetſnire, fir Francis Wy udhe m of Trent in that 
county, baronets, William Wyndham of Felbridge 
in this county, Thomas Wyndham of Salisbury in 
Winichire, and ſeveral others: but the chief manor of 
 Wymondham continued with the poſſeſſors of Buk- 
enham caſtle, till. 


Hobart, ot, lord Nie, Juſtice of the common pleas 


tully burnt 1645 by gipſies. The principal manors 
were fold by br Philip Knevet to Henry Hobart, to 
whoſe family it now belongs s. 
In this pariſh is Doronbani hall, the preſent refdence 
of che Wodehquſes, a noble ſeat, ſituated in the midſt 
of a park renerable for its fine and ſpreading oaks, &c. 
The firſt ſeat of this family was the antient one of 
. the Paſtolfs at Kimberley, rebailt by fir John Wode- 
houſe, in the reign of H. Vs -. They continued in it 
ul 1659, when fir Philip: Wodehouſe hinge it un 
and removed to Downham hall. 


Jol N monk of 8 in his Ms. biſ- 


' valued at J. 211. The choir now ruined was the 


tower, which laſt was built by the inhabitants 1410 b. b. 


Knevet ſold it to fir Henry 


in the time of king James I.“' The town was wil- 


N UR ©: 0 Li 


tory extant in Benet college Lib. I. X. 175. would 
perſuade us that Alleborough was the metropolis of 


Norfolk built by king Atlinge againſt Rond King of 


Thetford. It rather took its name from being near 
ſome antient burgh or fortification, q. d. Atle burg h: 
and other hiſtories call it an old city. The earth- 
works here were very conſiderable, Here was a 
college founded by ſir Robert de Mortimer before 
1387, © whoſe anceſtor had this manor from the Con- 
queror. Sir Robert's three granddaughters conveyed 
it to their huſbands, Bigot, Fitz Ranulph, and Ratcliffe, 
in which laſt the whole centered and continued after 
they were created earls of Suſſex, till given to a younger 


branch of that family, when fir Alexander Ratcliff of 


this place, or his ſon, ſold it about the year 1657 to 


105 


Auleboroughs 


fir Francis Bickley of London, baronet, whoſe 


deſcendants made it their ſeat; fir Francis Bickley, 


baronet, his grandſon, living there 16931.“ His 


heirs ſold it to the Afſhs preſent lords n. The mar- 

ket here is on Thurſdays, and every Thurſday fort- 

night it is furniſhed with fat bullocks and ſheep. 
Eaft Harling has a weekly market on Tueſday, for 


| linens, the manufacture of this and other parts of the 


county “. Of late years it has had a pretty conſidera - 
ble corn market, much frequented by 'the Ipſwich 


. merchants when the Dutch markets are wen for the 
corn trade. 


At Ru/bford, or worth, ſir Thad Gonville, rector, 
founder of Gonville college, Cambridge, founded a col- 
lege of ſecular prieſts, 1342, value (. 8. 156. 

Taesburg beſpeaks itſelf the Ap TAu u of the Peu- 
tinger table, and is ſo placed by Gale on Antoninus v, 
though Baxter puts it at Cambridge. As Venta lenorum 
takes its place in Antoninus, Ward ſuppoſes it was 
neglected for it d. | 
inſcribed IC, DVRO. T.. The church ſtands is 
the fortification, which contains about 24 acres, aud 
is ſquare. The river on which it ſtands is really the 
Teſe: the Wentſum, or Wentfar; g. d. Paſſage & to 
Venta, being the river on which Norwich ſtands *. 

At Therſton adjoining were found about 20 years 
Gnce ſeveral coins of the lower empires. 

Caſtor is certainly the moſt conſiderable Roman 
ſtation in theſe parts. It is a parallelogram*:of 440 


Eaſt Hatling. 


Ruſhford. 


Taeſburgh. 


Gale mentions coins found here 5 


Therſton. 


Caſter. 


by 36 yards, conſiſting of a ſingle vallum and ditch 


ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall of flints and bricks, 
16 and a half by 12 and a half thick. The principal 
entrance is in the middle of the eaſt fide, at each 


corner of which were mounts or watch towers, 


and on the weſt ſide by the river Teſe a water gate 


and round tower x. The foundations of another tower 
are on the north bank, Many Roman coins have 


been found here from Nero to the Bas Empire, and 


two urns at Dun ſton hill on the other fide of the river 
not a mile from the camp. The whole ſite includes 


about 30 acres; South-eaſt of the church, which is 


built within the camp of materials from the walls, is a 
ſpring of clear cold water at the bottom of the 


trench *. 
The late Mr. Henry Baker =} —— Caſter a 


bronze Satyr, of uncommonly fine workmanſhip, 


about eight inches high, fitting, his legs crofſed, the 
right leg more gathered up than the other, belding 
in his right hand a ſhell, in his left a kind of horn 


Tr 350. © Tan, 367. f Le Nerve M3. 8 Holland. 8. See before V. I. p. 273. 
#; I. 718. Tan. 344. on > MS. Le Neve, KW}. 7:0. WG 

le Neve MS. „ Bl. I. 340. Le Neve MS; Tas. 3%6, 
6, ME. jp 4 Hottley, 515. Bl. III. 138. CB II. 3, 3. 


* Bl. 111, 289. Phil. Tranſ. No. 493. 
ol. II. 


t Later ſutveys make it 3 ; e a | 
0 ber plan Pl. II. fig 1. from chat iu Mr. Arderon's account in Phil.“ Tranſ. No. 483. A diſſerent plan in the gro hiſtory of Nor» 
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Fakenham. 


Nevil's Norvicus, p. 94. 


14 e N 


| ſomewhat imperfect. The figure was hollow, with 


a hole through the fundament to the head intended 
for a lamp. Another bronze lamp of good work- 
manſhip, but the poliſh ſcoured off, in form of a foot 
with a ſandal faſfened on by ſtraps like the leathers 
of a ſpur, going round the heel and faſtened on the 


inſtep ; the match came out of the great toe, and the 


oil was poured in at the top of the inſtep, which hada 
cover with a hinge, and over the heel a handle. 
There was found in digging a ditch in a cloſe near 


St. Auſtin's gate Norwich a third bronze lamp in 


form of a ſprawling frog, one hole in the belly, the 
other in the head. Theſe three pieces of Roman 


_ antiquity are now the property of the Editor, who 


- purchaſed them at the ſale of Mr. Baker's curioſities, 


and had frequently ſeen them in his hands, and heard 


him ſay they were found as above. They may with- 


out vanity be ranked among ſome of the fineſt monu- 


ments of Roman work diſcovered in Britain. | 
Camden miſtakes in placing Norwich on Baraden 
river for which he had not better authority than 
It _ Raney: on the 
TGT 7, 

Bariden runs by 8 a neat market town 
ahh a handſome church, in which was * a light for 


good king Herry,” i. e. Henry VI. * © The manor 


being antient demeſn, Henry I. gave it to Hugh Capel, 


| and king John afterwards to the earl of Arundel, with 


whom it continued not long; for Henry III. granted 


i about the latter end of his reign to the counteſs of 


Provence. 
queen Eleanor as parcel of her jointure, and was ſo 


After her deceaſe it belonged to his 


9 Edward I. Edward II. in the third year of his 


reign granted it to Gilbert de Clare the laſt earl of 


Glouceſter, who dying without iſſue, it devolved 
again to the crown, and 58 Edward III. it was granted 
in fee tail with other manors, to Robert de Ufſford 


earl of Suffolk, but he dying without iſſue 33 Ed- 
ward III. Iſabel queen dowager of Edward II. had 


it as parcel of her jointure. 42 Edward III. Robert 


Knowles held it in capite, and 3 Henry V. it was 


granted to Henry Chicheley archbiſhop of Canter- 


Attlebridge. 


| Rainham, 


bury and others. 
vowſon to Trinity College, Cambridge, with which 
n ſtil} continues. 
at the Conqueſt belonging to the king. It was about 
fix miles ſrom the ſea b.“ 
this circumſtance, but it is to be obſerved that this 
ſalt pit lay in ſome place on the ſea belonging to 


Henry VIII. granted it with the ad- 

In Fakenham was half a faltpit * 
Spelman is ſurprized at 
Harold before and after he was king. Thus Nedon, 


a town above twelve miles from the neareſt part of 
the ſea had a Salina which lay at Lynne ©. 


- » Attlebridge was t. Henry III. beld with Swarving- | 


ton the next town, by Robert Fourneaux of the earl 


of Brittany and Richmond, who held Coſteſi manor 
hard by. 
having nothing worth commending it more than the 
name which it took from being built near the bridge 


Michael Maloyſell held it t. Edward III. 


over the river which runs to Norwich in the great 


road between that and Lynne 4. 


Not far from the head of Wentſum is . the 
ſeat of the Townſend family ever ſince 1843, of whom 
Horace was created baron Townſend of King's 
Lynne, 1661, and viſcount Townſend of Rainham, 


1682, and is ſucceeded by his great grandſon George, 
fourth and preſent viſcount. | 
in the beginning of the laſt century by Inigo Jones 


„ „ e 
8 Bl. III. 788. 
2 Bl. W. 1355. 


Bl. I. 2. III. 289. 
MS. P. Le Neve. 
f Bl. 862. Tan. 3 50. 
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The houſe was built 


N l. 


for fir Roger Townſend father of the firſt lord ©, Here 
is the celebrated picture of Beliſarius by Salvator 


RNoſa, a preſent from the late king of Pruſfia to 


Charles lord viſcount Townſend ſecretary of ſtate, 
and two rooms filled with 20 whole length portraits by 
Mierevelt, of captains who fought under fir Horace 
Vere in the low countries t. Elizabeth, with their 
names and titles. 


In South Rainham was a little Cluniac priory called S. de 


Normansburg, founded 1160, cell to Caſtle Acre. 
Horsford caſtle in Taverham hundred was built by 
Walter Malet baron of Eye in Suffolk, whoſe ſon 
married Iſabel de Cheyney. The Gela earth. 
works and keep remain: the chaſe or foreſt is now 
a naked heath of goo acres 5. 
It was given by Robert Malet lord of the manor of 
Eye in Suffolk 1066 to Walter de Cadomo or Caineto 
who came over along with him at the Conqueſt, by the 
name of the barony of Horsford, to be held of the faid 


honor. His ſon Robert de Calos had three ſons, Ro- 


ger, John,and William; the two laſt ſucceeded in their 
father's eſtate. William's daughter and heir Mar- 
garet was firſt married to Hugh de Creſſi, and after 
to Robert Fitz Roger lord of Warkworth in Nor- 


thumberland; but the barony after failure of the line 
of Creſſi came to the deſcendants of that of Robert 
Fitz Roger ſurnamed de Clavering, and by Eva his 


daughter having married to her ſecond huſband 
Ralf de Ufford, brother of Robert firſt earl of Suf. 
folk, it came to his ſon Edmund, who had ſir Robert 


| de Ufford, knt. who left three daughters; but the 


youngeſt Joane became his heir and was married to 


William Bowes, eſq. whoſe daughter and heir Eli- 


zabeth married to ſir Thomas ſon and heir of Wil- 


liam lord Dacre, had by him Joan married to fir Ri- 
chard Fienes lord Dacre | of the South; ſhe dy- 


ing ſeiſed of this honor 3 Henry VII. it continued 
with her iſſue lords Dacre of the South. 34 Hen- 


ry VIII. Thomas Fienes, eſq. levied a fine of it to 


Thomas Franklyn, eſq. and others h.“ 
Without going back into fabulous e, or 
to the ideas of Polydore Vergil and thoſe who fancy 


they find the name of Nor vicus in that of the Ordo- 


vices, who never exiſted here, one may fairly trace 
the Romans hereabouts by their many marks, though 
the city probably had not a being till they left the 
iſland. Spelman ſays Anna king of the Eaſt Angles 


Nox 


made it his royal ſeat; and Alfred and ſucceeding 


kings ſtruck coins here. 


« It is conjectured by moſt 
judicious perſons of this country, that Wic in relation 
to this city ſigniſied a northern caſtle; and that it 


ſhould ſeem was Camden's opinion too as being laſt 


quoted by him, though his modeſty would not let 


him declare which he thought moſt probable; for 


the caſtle was much more ancient than the Nor- 
man Conqueſt, and perhaps than the city itſelf. 
The preſent ditch ſhould ſeem by the round form, 
largeneſs, and depth thereof, to be the work either 
of the Danes or Normans; and by this inſtance 


the being of a caſtle anciently may be gueſſed out of 
the Book of Ely; for Henry the firſt in his charter to 


| Hervey the firſt biſhop of Ely did diſcharge the lands 
of that church from the ſervice of Caſtle guard to 


Norwich caſtle, and for as much as the lands of that 


church were not in the inheritance of the kings or 
biſhops of the Eaſt Angles ſince the time that Audrey 
wife of Egfrid king of the Northumbers founded the 


2 dimid. ſalina. Domeſd. II. fol. 117. | 
e Spelman, BI, III, 808. 
h MS, Le Neve, N 


a Le Neve. oy 
firſt 


works of which are circular in their manner*®. 


arlt monaſtery of nuns there, and ſo brought it to be 


ſor ever after church land, and conſequently free 


from thoſe ſecular ſervices, it muſt needs follow that 


the caſtle muſt be built before that monaſtery, and 
Tombett prince of the Southern Gervij gave that 


art of the iſle where Audrey built her nunnery to 

her in dower, being her firſt husband, he then as it 
ſhould ſeem held it by Caſtle guard of Norwich, as 2 
ſubject to the king of the Eaſt Angles !.“ 


Saxon chronicle, A. D. 1004, when Swene and 
his Danes deſtroyed it, and left it 'in ruins for 
ſeven years, When they returned and took poſſeſſion 
of the country, and probably refortified the caſtle, the 


them it flouriſhed fo much as to make a conſiderable 
figure in the Confeſſor's time, being an hundred within 
itſelf, and ſecond to no city but York. It had then 


25 churches, in the Conqueror's time 43, afterwards | 
50, and now 36 in uſe. Mar. Weſtminſter ſub a. 
1215 calls it ſimply Mieb. The Conqueror gave it to 


Ralph Waher, who afterwards rebelled againſt him, for 
which his poſſeſſions here were given to Ralph Bigot. 
Stephen took it from that family, and gave it to his 
natural fon William, from whom though Henry I. 


ook it, he kept it for himſelf, In the reign of Henry 


II, Thomas, brother of Hubert de Burgh, in vain de- 
fended it againſt Lewis. The caſtle, now the gaol, 
is of great antiquity, but what Camden took for the 
arms of Bigod are fince found to be thoſe of Thomas 
Bratherton, who held it t. Edward II. k. The work- 


men in finking a well within the walls of the caſtle 


about four or five years ago, when they came to the 
level of the ground without the ditches, found a re- 


gular and beaten foot-parh uſed before the hill was 
thrown up. The arch of the ſtone bridge is much | 
admired for its fize and ſtructure. It was rather, re- 
paired than built by the Bigods, for here was a caſtle | 
in the Saxon times held by Waher earl of Norwich 
zzainſt the Conqueror; but he was at laſt obliged to 


quit the realm and went to Jeruſalem with dis wife. 
“ This caſtle is part of the county of Norfolk, and 


not of the city, and had all along governors thereof. 


It has been antiently and ftill is the gaol for the 


county, and the aſſizes, &c. are held there. A re- 
cord concerning this will not be unfit to be here men- 


tioned : that Richard II. a. r. 151 granted to John de 
Cray the cuſtody of the caſtle of Norwich with the 


fee of C. 20. and formerly allowed to the ſheriff of 


the county, therefore Edward II. a. r. 19 * granted 


that his juſtices and all his miniſters, juſtices of 
aſſize and gaol delivery, &ec. ſhould hold their ſeſ- 
 fions in the ſhire houſe and not elſewhere within the | 


liberty of the ſaid city . 


3 Edward I. the king granted the city to his good 


men of the town of Norwich to be holden by them 
during pleaſure under the blank farm of /. 108. 


22 Edward IV. two fairs called free markets were 


granted to them. The liberties ® being forfeited into 
the king's hands, he conſtituted John Welles, citizen 
and alderman of London, cuſtos thereof 15 Henry VI. 


They were reſtored 18 a. r. and ſeized again, a. r. 2 1. 7 
The biſhop's ſee and poſſeſſions, viz. about 30 


manors, being fixed by biſhop Herbert continued with 

. | 
Clauſ. R. . - 2 - 
| oe "Ele 38 | 


i MS, Le Neve. 


In Ch 


1 Ib, * II. 6. 


5 Ib, 203, y Ib, 205. 


Benet in the Holme 4. 


Mr. Blomfield * is of opinion that the manufacture 


of Worfted fluffs was introduced by the Flemings fo 
The firſt mention of Norwich in hiſtory is in the 


Under 


1 G. Yay POR 9 9 
n Clauſ. 19 E. II. & Pat. ejuſd. anni m. 5, MS, Le Neve. 


* Holland. 
* Ib. 207. | 7 G. 
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his ſacceſſors till 27 Henry VIII. when Richard Nix 
then biſhop falling under a premunire, to regain the 


king's favour furrendered all the lands of his biſhopric 


into the king's hands, who granted with the conſent 
of parliament ſome time after to him and his ſue- 
ceſſors the ſite and poſſeſſions of the abbey of St. 


early as Henry I. firſt at Vorſted in this county, 


whence its name. The citizens of Norwich, how 


ever, obtained of Richard II. that the worſted made 


there might be tranſported *, and by act of Parlia- 
ment 11 Henry IV. it was enaQed that the mayor 


of Norwich ſhould have the meaſuring and ſealing of 


the worſteds . This falling to decay, the city in- 


vited in 1563 a number of manufacturers from the 
Low Countries, who.came over to the number of 390, 
and ſoon after amounted to as many as 1000 *. They 


ſet up the making of bayes, ſayes, arras, and mo- 
chades *, ' caungeantries, tufted mochades, currelles, 


and all other works mingled with filk, ſaietrie, and 
linen yarn? ; and they firſt made bombaſins 1575 *. 
Theſe have been ſo much improved of late years in 


making damaſks, camlets, black and white crapes, 
&c. that it is computed that ſtuffs to the amount of 
C. Joo, ooo. have ' ſometimes been manufactured here 
in a year”, The art of printing was introduced 


here at this time by Anthony Solmpne one of theſe 
„ * 05 

The cathedral built by Herbert de Loſinga 1096, 
(whoſe ſtatue is over the north tranſept door®, and his 
tomb below the high altar modernized in repairing) was 
damaged by fire 1171, and repaired and compleated 
1180 by biſhop, John of Oxford, The Lady chapel at 
the end now entirely gone, was built by biſhop. 


Suffield between 1243 and 12 573 the tower rebuilt 


by 19770 Walpole about 1297, who alſo began the 
beautifu | 

ceſſor biſhop Salmon, and by biſhop Wakerying in 
the cloſe of the, 14th century, and biſhop Alnwick in 
the beginning of the 15th, having been 130 years 
about. Biſhop Alnwick rebuilt the weſt-front of the 
church (or, as appeared by ſome late repairs 1773, 
inſerted the fine large window into the old Norman 
work ), and the north gate of the biſhop's palace. 
Biſhop Percy built the preſent ſpire 1361, which ex- 
ceeds all in England, except Salisbury, being 105 


yards two feet from the point to the floor including | | 
The preſent nave, with its beautiful 


the tower, | | 
ſtone roof charged. with ſcripture hiſtories was the 


work of biſhop Lyherſt 1463, and his ſucceſſor - 


Goldwell put a like roof on the choir. The tranſepts 


being damaged by fire 1509 were repaired and roofed. 


in the ſame ſtyle by biſhop Nix, _ The church is 


400 feet from eaſt to weſt, and the tranſepts from 
north to ſouth 180. St. Mary's chapel at the eaſt 


end was 70 feet by 3o, and being decayed was 


pulled down between 1573 and 1589 hy dean Gardi- 


ner, who committed great dilapidations on the other 
buildings. The choir has been refitted in a Go- 


thic ſtile, under the direction of the preſent Dean 
Dr. Lloyd; and his lady has, with her own hand, 
painted the eaſt window with the Transfiguration 


k BI. II. 56. gy | 


„ Concerning the limits and circuit of the city, the incorporation thereof, and that it was a county of itſelf, ſee the pleadings 
" eg t. Henry VI. between the mayor of Norwich and the prior of Holy Trinity. Ib. | 2 


t MS. Le Neve, 


| » BI. II. 201. 
2 Bl. II. 386. 


from 


cloiſter finiſhed by his architect and ſuc- 


„ Ex inform. E. King, eſq, 
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4B H. 527. 
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from Raphael, This work, accompliſhed with infi- 
nite labour, fatigue, and attention, ſhe finiſhed in 
178 1. The only monuments here are a plain altar 
tomb for the founder in the choir, another in the 
nave for ſir James Hobart Attorney General to Hen- 
ry VII. and on the choir floor one for fir William Bo- 
lein great grandfather to queen Elizabeth. The pre- 
ſent library and chapter-houſe are made ont of the 
apartments of the ſtranger's hall. The-preſent palace 
was built by biſhop Salmon: the great hall 110 fect by 
60 was pulled down after 1656, and the whole pa- 


lace repaired at the reſtoration, Here was a room 


fitted up with wainſcot from Holme abbey 4. Four 
gates of the cloſe remain ; the great one for the biſhop's 
regiſtrary, Erpingham's, and two more :. The free- 
ſchool was a charnel houſe founded by biſhop Sal- 
monf, This city had no leſs than 54 churches, 
of which 15 are deſtroyed. Of the remaining the 


moſt conſiderable for ſtyle and ornament and painted 


windows is that of St. Peter's Mancroft. St. Laurence's 


ſtands on the old herring key before the ſea retreateds. 
St. Julian's founded before the Conqueſt has a round 


ſteeple and is thatched, as are St. John's and All 
Saints in part b. Religious houſes were 
Auſtin Friars, founded before 18 Edward 1. had 
a fine church, now deſtroyed i. 
Grey Friars founded 1226, pulled down k. 


White Friars, or Carmelites!, founded 1256; the 


hall and kitchen are the Anabaptiſt meeting *. 


for 10 prebends now a private houſe v. 
Cooke's hoſpital for 10 poor women 1677 ®, 


St. Giles's hoſpital founded for 50 old men, and 


as many old women by biſhop Suffield 1249” P, 
St. Stephen's houſe for lepers l. 


Friars of the Sac 12507 ſucceeded by the Black 


friars 1307". The have of the church built by fir 


Thomas Erpingham is now St. Andrew's or the com- 


mon hall. The choir is the Dutch church, andthe room 


over the ſouth porch the city library. The ſpice 


built 1462 fell down 1712 


The palace of che earls of the Eaſt Angles iood on 


Tombland*. 
The croſs built by John Rightyiſe, mayor, 1 501, 


? was taken down 17 32%. | 
Surrey houſe belonging to the carl of Surrey ty 


Hebry VIII. is now private property *. 


The Guildhall or Toll booth t. Edward Ill. was 


at firſt thatched, till rebuilt t. Henry IV. 1407. Its 


beuutiful painted windows are now much injured ?, 


The palate begun by Henry duke of Norfolk 


1602, and on ſome affront from the city pulled down 
by himſelf is now a workhouſe :. 


The Bridewell is built of black flints curioully, 


Such appear in the tower and yard of 
St. Peter Hungate, and | have ſeen the Ike, at 


ſquared . 


Lewes, and elſewhere. 


Doughty“ hoſpital for 24 men and eight women, 
was founded 1 587, 


The boys' hofpiral was founded 161 I, the girls 


1649. Here are 12 charity ſchools, aud e deri 
and three weekly markets, | 


* Ib. 526. : 


| CANES ne Ib. 529 5 Ib. "OY | 
ib. 544. Ib 548. Tan. 36. * Bi. Ib. 54. | Bl. ib. 573. Tun. 361. 
* Bl. 15. 7 794. Jö. 607-617. Tan, 7 o Bl. 559. P Ib. 753. Tan, 300. 
Rs BI, Ib. 25 EIT r Ih, 723. Tan. 362, 4 . Ib, 728 2731. Tan. 3 59. 5 . 2 
* Bl. Ib, 330. 570. * Ib. 130, x Ib, 606. Y Iv, 649, 650. lb. 698. 
2 lb. 713. b Bl. Ib. 797. 798. Tan. 341- | | © Ib. 194. . ; 
4 Bar, II. 15 AE. Ib. „419. 5. 461. £ Ib. 278. k BI, II. 862. Tan. 347 
3 Pennant III. 245+ * Bl. i 1113. 33 | 
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its ſite b. In a valley under the hill out of Biſhop's gate 


giving one of the titles to the duke of Norfolk. 


| Norwich, 1343, founder of Trinity-hall in Cam. 


1672. Dr. Samuel Clarke 1675, who died 1729. 


at the diſſolution, and in the hall windows 1 is a fine 


St. Mary college in the fields founded before 12 59; fy ſucceſſion of the matches of that family b. 


of the parliament 1656, aged 82, 


| black : 


about 1634. 


St. Leonard's priory, on the Yarmouth road, 
founded by biſhop Herbert, had a miraculous | image 
of Henry VI. Henry earl of Surrey built a houſe on 


the Lollards were burnt ?. A fimilar ſpot out of 
Forres in Scotland was the place for witch. »burring. 
Dugdale“ mentions one Walter de Norwich who 
had ſummons to parliament 8 Edward II. and no 
more. Edward Lord Denney of Waltham was cre. 
ated earl of Norwich 2 Charles I. 1526, but died 
without ifſue*® The title was next conferred on 
George lord Goring 20 Charles I. with whoſe fn 
it became extinct 1672 f, This city is honoured with 


Henty, ſixth duke, being created by Charles 11, 
1672, a. r. 24 earl of Norwich, with entail on the 
heirs male b. 

Norwich gave birth to William Bateman biſhop of 


bridge, who died and was buried at Avignon 1354 
Mathew Packer 1 504, archbithop of Canterbury „Who 
died 1575. Dr. John Kaye 1510, who died 1574, 
John Coſin 1594 biſhop of Durham 1660, who died 


Juſt by Norwich is Carhow, where was a nunnery Cuba 
founded by king Stephen, valued at C. 64. per ann. 
The parlor and hall were fitted up for a dwelling 
houſe by fir John Shelton, to whom it was granted 


In the church of Higham near Norwich is a plain 
monument to that primitive and excellent man 
biſhop Hall, who died there under the Perſecution | 


The ruffe is found in ſeveral of the Engli 
ſtreams, aſſembling in large ſhoals, and keeping in 
the deepeſt water. It is much flenderer than the 
perch, and ſeldom exceeds fix inches in length. The 
teeth are very ſmall and diſpoſed in rows. It has 
only one dorſal fin extending along the greateſt part 
of the back; the firſt rays like thoſe of the perch are 
ſtrong, 0 and ſpiney, the others ſoft. The 
pectoral fins conſiſt of 15 rays, the ventral 8 
the anal of Fight: by two firſt Ben and fp, 
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dirty green, the laſt Pe to "rellon, but both | 
ſpotted with black. The dorſal fin is ſpotted with 
the tail marked with tranſverſe bars“. | 
At Mulberton, where his father was miniſter, was Mulbe 
born ſie Thomas Richardſon, chief jullice of the 
Common Pleas 1626, buricd in Weſtminſter abbey 


CL rae from the Kerlelions and Delapoles Claxt 

to Thomas Gawdy, atterwards Faighted? and A jp" i 
It now belongs to the Bedingfields &. | 
Redebam, a mall village on the ſame river, ſo kek 
called from the reeds growing in its marſhes, was the 
place where Lodbrog the Daniſh nobleman landed, 
being by a ſudden ſtorm driven from his o-W˖“ coalt 
while hawking. Finding entertainment in king Ed- 
mund' s court at Caſtre he lived there till he was mur- 
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Jered in 2 fit of jealouſy by the king's huntſman. 
His ſons Hingar and Hubba were no ſooner informed 
of his death than they reſolved to revenge it; though 
the murderer had received his puniſhment. They 
handed with 20,000 men A. D. 870, ravaged the 
kingdom of the Eaſt Angles, and murdered the king. 
By this account Redeham muſt be older than Yar- 


mouth ; for had the latter been then built Lodbrog 


ad doubtleſs ſtopt there". 
Fare receives a brook which paſſes by Hales hall, 


he ſeat of ſir James Hobart attorney, general and of 
the privy council to Henry VII. who knighted him 
at the creation of his ſon Henry prince of Wales. 


lle rebuilt his pariſh church at Loddon, St. Olave's 


bridge over Waveney between the two counties 


vith the cauſey, and planted three families of his own 


name, from the ſecond whereof deſcended fir Henry 
his grandſon, attorney general to James I. whoſe ſon 


ſettled at Blickling in this county and became the 


anceſtor of the earls of Buckinghamſhire, By 
At the rev. Mr, Hugh James's houſe at Upwell, 


| was, 1735, a picture of the monument of fir James Ho- 
hart, founder of Loddon - church and St. Olyfe's 
bridge, with his lady and their arms: a knight kneel- 


ing in armour, having the Hobart arms on his ſur- 
coat; and on the mantle of the lady who was alſo 


kneeling, the ſame arms impaling S. 3 martlets or 


alerions A. Between them Hobart, and over it France 
and England crowned. This was taken 1614 out 
of the eaſt window of Loddon church. On the right 
above was a ſketch of the church and ſteeple, and 


under it in gold letters Loddon church: on the left a 


ſtone bridge of four arches, and under it St, Oy 
bridge. Under all in black letters . x19 


fate pro ala Jac Hobart milit. & attornati dui regis, 


qu ö OR "* A: 5 
Hane eccliam a primis fundamentis condidit in tribus 
anni cum fait propre : 
Bonis, anno regis henrici ſeptimi undecimo.” | 
The bridge by accounts extant coſt almoſt as much 
as the church, which is a very ſumptuous. ſtone build. 


ing with a large tower ſteeple within three or four 


miles of Beccles m. 


+ Spelman places GARIoNENUM at Caiſter near Yar- 
mouth as Camden did in his firſt edition; Ward at Yar- 


mouth, making Ptolemy's FAPPOYIHNON the river 
Lare, and of this opinion was Baxter. What Ethel- 


ward calls Cerdic ſhore Bromton names Yarmouth, 
- Which ſeems to be of Saxon original. Domeſday 


mentions here a church of St. Benedict, unno- 
ticed by any other writer. It is a well-built neat 


town, having now only one church and a chapel, and 
a very handſome and commodious quay. The walls 


were built 10 Edward III. for then they had leave 
to lay an impoſition on certain commodities fold 
vithin the town for the ſpace of five years to help 
to build them; and 16 Richard II. had licence to 
build a key near their town within the liberty thereof, 
at a place called Hor/cferry, containing 100 perches 
in length and 40 in breadth o. i 5 
Kirkby Roode was annexed to the port of Yar- 
mouth 46 Edward III. and 5 Henry V. they had 
licence to make a bridge over the tiver 2. 


. | 1 Holland, 
„Fat. 16 R. II. m. 9 and 10. 


* Dori. Clauſ. 4 E. III. m. 4. Le Neve MS. 
v Dorl, Claur? II. 6 — 
tween the tow 


= Minutes of Spalding Society, Jens” 
| ; ? Eſch. 46 E. III. n. 61. Le Neve MS, 
Pat. 5 H. V. m. 19. e *t Swinden's Hiſt, of Yarmouth, I. 14. 23.779. 


Its firſt wagiſtrates ſeem to haye been deputed 
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by the Cinque ports. Henry I. granted it a præ- 


poſitus; John made it a free burgh, and Henry III. 


pave it four bailiffs, which in the reign of Anne 


were changed to a mayor”. Charles II. by charter 
1634 made it a mayor town, but by the proclama- 
tion for reſtoring corporations it Was for a time go- 
verned by a mayor, who is choſen every year, and 
acts as ſuch'. In the cloſe rolls 4 Edward III. 
is expreſſed the manner how the barons of the 
Cinque ports ſhall do juſtice with the bailiffs or pre- 
poſiti of the town during the forty days fair t. Their 
differences with the Cinque ports were ended by the 
king and his council 10 Edward III. but thoſe with 


Leoſtoffe continued till 2 Henry IV. * 2 Richard Il. 


the liberties and privileges were reſtored and con- 
firmed to them by act of parliament. Here were no 
leſs than fix havens cut and filled up by the ſands 
between 20 E. III. and 1690*%, The iſland which 
was formerly made by the ſea has been long ſince 


ſwept away by the ſame rage of the billows which 
formerly were the occafion of aggeſting it“. Biſhop 


Herbert placed near the church a priory of black 
monks, fince united to the ſee of Norwich b. IJlere 
were alſo black, white, and grey friars, and an hot- 


pital now a grammarſchool © This town gave title of 


viſcount and earl to fir Robert Paſton of Paſton in this 


county 1673, 1680, 25 and 32 Charles II. which titles 
expired with his fon William 1733. It was revived 


teſs of Yarmouth 1734, 13 Geo. Il. and expired with 
her 1763. The herring fiſhery which employs 1 50 


in Madame Amelia Sophia Walmoden, created coun- 


veſlels, beſides between 40 and 50 in the exportation 


alone, begins at Michaelmas, and laſts all the month 
of October, during which time all the veſſels that 


come to fiſh for the merchants from any part of Eng- 


land are allowed to come to ſell their fiſh duty free, 
and $50,000 barrels of herrings are generally taken 


and cured in a year. 


» 


The family of Paſton originated from Paſton in 
Tunſtede hundred, where they were ſettled in the 


reign of Edward II. William was a judge of the 
Common Pleas t. Henry VI. and died 1444, and was 


buried in Bromholm abbey. His eldeſt fon John 


Yarmouth gave birth 1.596 to Arthur. Wilſon the 
hiſtorian of James I. who died 1652. 


Paſton, 


was one of the executors to fir John Faſtolf. His . 
great grandſon Clement, a brave officer both by ſea 


aud land under Henry VIII. reſided at and built Ox- 


nead hall. William, 4th in deſcent from Eraſmus, 


elder brother of Clement, was created a baronet 1642, 


and his ſon Robert viſcount 1673, and earl of Yar- 


mouth 1679, which titles expired in his fon Wil- 


liam 1719 % 3 91 ie 
At Herringby on the Thyrn near Yarmouth, Hugh 


Attefen founded an hoſpiral 1475, valued at 


C. 23. 65. 3d. per ann. n 
At Ravening bam ſir John de Norwich, 17 Edward 


III. founded a college of eight ſecular prieſts, ſoon 


after removed to Norton Soupecors, and 17 Richard 


II. to Mettingham, Suffolk f. 4+ of 


Adly church being given to the ſee of Norwich 
t. Henry I. a priory of black monks was founded 


u Par, 10 E. III. p. 22. m. 18. | | 
Le Neve MS, 


10 E. III. m. 1. Concerning the privileges and liberties of this town and the proceedings beſore the king's council be- 


N nimen of Great Vamouth and the inhabitants of Little Yarmouth and Gorlſton, ſee Rot. Claul, 19 F. II. m. 11. cedula. | 


ak _ MS, . 
Swinden 476. 

4 Blomf, N 

Vol. II. 


2 Le Neve MS. 


y Pat. 2. R. II. p. 1. n, 10. Le Neve MS, 
© Tan, 369. Bl. V. 1561. 
F f 


d Tan. 343. © Ib. 363. 564. "1 


Ib, LV. 260— 266, 


f Ib, ;G*, 
| there. 


Herringby. 


Ravening- 
ham. 


Aldby. 
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Holt, 


lands included in Aldburgh d, | 
Holl is intitled to its name from its fituation in what 


1 
there. This village is now quite deſtroyed, and the 


was formerly the moſt woody part of the county. It 


has a good market, and a freeſchool founded 1556 


Blickling. 


by fir John Greſham, born here, and ſheriff and 
mayor of London 1537-46, who appointed the fiſh- 


mongers in company London truſtees i. It is a clean 


and neatly built rown, and the country about it is the 
moſt diverſifiedby hill and dale of any in this county. 


Blickling was the ſeat of the Dagworths t. Richard 
II. afterwards of the Boleyns, anceſtors of queen 
Elizabeth, whoſe great great grandfather purchaſed 
it of fir John Faſtolf ; her mother was born here, and 
her great uncle died ſeiſed of it. It paſſed by mar- 
riage to the Cleres of Ormeſby, of whom fir Edward 
by his high living was obliged to ſell it ro fir Henry 
Hobart, attorney general 1606, who died 1625. His 
eldeſt ſon John ſoon after built this houſe of brick 
round a quadrangle of two courts, with a fine library 


and park. His great great grandſon John was cre- 


ated baron Hobart of Blickling 1728, and earl of 
Buckinghamſhire 1746, and dying 1756 was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon John ſecond and preſent earl k. 
This place and Ayleſbam ſtand on the Bure as the 
river Thyrn is here called. The latter town is the 


head of the duchy of Lancaſter in this county, and 


famous for the linen manufactory t. Edward II. and 


III. now for weaving. It is a neat little market town 


the vitriolic purgative ſpa. 


of about 120 families, much frequented in ſummer for 
It has a freeſchool, 


founded 1507, and a county bridewell built x 543?. 


| Bure 7. 


Cawſton. 


to Aylſham bridge 1779. 


I do not find any property of the earl of Athol here. 
The river Bure was made navigable from Coltiſhall 


Near Ayleſham is Caw/ton, a ſmall declining market 


town in antient demeſne and part of the duchy of 
Lancaſter, whereof it is held in free ſocage, in token 


whereof a mace ſurmounted by a brazen hand or 


gauntlet holding a plowſhare, and another by a 


bearded arrow, is carried before the lord of the 


manor! or his ſteward. The church built by Mi- 


Oxnead 


chael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, lord and patron 
between 1385 and 1414, is a noble freeſtone pile 


with a ſtrong and beautiful ſquare tower 120 feet 


high. 5 ; 
At Oxnead, ſouth-eaſt of Ayleſham, was found 1667, 
a piece of brick work ſeveral yards ſquare, con- 


_ taining many veſſels in holes and different rooms, 


ſome of them containing liquor and its ſediment; 


alſo filver coins of Vitellius, Veſpaſian, Trajan, 


Adrian, Pertinax. It was the ſeat of the Paſtons 


* 


[4 | ; 7 ; 8 
th century, It Was firſt an herinitage A. D. 900 
which being deſtroyed by the Danes 8 o, 8 
founded here a monaſtery of black monks of 8. 


Benedict before 1020. It was fortified with ſtron 


walls, and had a magnificent church, of which fir John 
Faſtolf rebuilt the ſouth aile, and added to the north 
ſide of the choir the Lady chapel wherein he vag 
buried. It was a mitred abbey, and the barony and 
reverſion transferred by act of parliament 1535 to the 
ſee of Norwich; in virtue whereof the biſhop of 
Norwich has his ſeat in parliament, the barony of the 
ſee being in the crown. It was valued at C. 583. 175. 
per annum®, The walls are now ſaid to incloſe for 
acres: the foundations of the church built of flint, 
with ſtone coins remain for the moſt part all round 
about a yard high. The gatchouſe adorned with 
the arms of benefactors, &c. engraved by the Ani. 
quary. Society, ſupports a windmill, but much has 
been taken down for fear of its giving way, and 
what now remains is falling faſt to ruin p. 


Ludham belonged to Holm abbey, being built by Lul 


abbot Martin 1450, till the diſſolution, when it was 
exchanged by Henry VIII. with the biſhop of Nor. 
wich, whoſe country houſe it became 5, Greateſt 
part of it was burnt 1611 in biſhop Jegon's time. 
Biſhop Freake built a brick chapel?, which in 1562 
was converted into a barn : biſhop Redman procured 
a market here. In front of a cottage near the 
church is a very curious horizontal dial 12 feet dia- 
meter, cut in box, the hours and diviſions neatly 
execute. | | | 


Ingham has a neat church, in which are ſeveral lab 


curious monumental braſs effigies for the family of 


Stapleton, and two very antient ſtone monuments, the 


one for fir Roger de Boys and Dame Margaret hi 


wife; the other for fir Oliver de Ingham", 
Near its mouth the Yare (in conjunction with a 


ſtream from a pool or broad) forms a peninſula called 


Flegg, divided into eaſt and weſt. The ſoil is fruit- fy 


ful, and bears corn well, Here the Danes ſeem to 


from the beginning of the 15th century to the 
death of William earl of Yarmouth 1719, when it 
Vas pulled down and fold to pay debts to George 


lord Anſon, whoſe repreſentative enjoys it s. 
In Horning pariſh ſtood the abbey of Sf. Benet in 


in the poſleſſion 


„Item, I deſyre to know who 


„ Lord Bedfordys 


oP 77v% 4 | r Blomf. 867. 872. SS | | 
The , extract from an original letter in ſir John Faſtolf's own hand writing, and addreſſed to his couſin John Paſton, now 
John Fenn, eſq. and dated 5th February 34 H. VI. (2455) will elucidate this affair. 


have made their firſt ſettlement, being neareſt their 
landing, and well fortified by nature and ſut- 


rounded by water. Hence in this ſmall tract we find 


thirteen villages ending in zy, a Daniſh word for a 
village or dwelling-place, whence the Daniſh Bila- 
gines and our Bye Laws mean laws peculiar to each 


town or village. I 
Caſtor caſtle, three miles north from Yarmouth, © 


ſeems to have been rather a caſtellated manſion, 


built of brick about the beginning of the reign of | 


Henry VI. when fir John Faſtolfe, whoſe anceſtor 
purchaſed it of fir Henry Ingham 9 Edward II. had 
licence to c build Caſtor houſe as ſtrong as himſelf 
could deviſe. Tradition ſays it was built at the 


expence of the duke d'Alencon, whom Paſtolfe 


_ took priſoner at the battle of Agincourt, on the plan 


of his own caftle in France*. The court forms a rectatt- 
gular parallelogram, having at the north-welt angle 2 


the Holme, founded, according to tradition, in the round tower upwards of 100 feet high, to which ad- 
i » Bl. *. 26, , | * Ib. III. 626. G. ö ] Ib, £47» m Ib. III. 538. | 
OY = Ul. 688. Tan. 332. Bl. V. 142334. Þ- Willis mit. ab. II. 148. 4 Blomf. IV. 877. 


* Ib. V. 1500. 


the reſidew this remenent of the executors of the Lord Wyllughbye, now the Lord Cromewell ys 
« deceſed, for thys cauſe; hyt was fo, that there was dew to the Lord Wyllugh 


bye and to me x m. marcs for a reward to be payd of my 


| les, for the takyng of the Duc of Allaunſon, and the ſeyd Lord Wyllughbye had b rhowſard marts, payd and! 
% m. mare; ſoœ viy m. levyth ybyt to | wider, 4 yllughbye had but one thowſard mares, pay”, 


Robert lord Willoughby commanded bo the duke of Bediord at Verneuil in 1424, where he and fir John Faſtolf had the honour of 
taking the duke of Alenſon priſoner, and not at the battle of Agincourt. 


This letter is one of a large collection of original letters, written during the reigns of H. VI. E. IV. by men of eminence in the ſt, 


Scc. now in Mr, Fenn's collettion. 
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On the right hand at entering this court was the hall 

49 feet by 28. Eaſt of this court and joined to it by 
"rabridge was another larger, having two round 
ane} on three ſides by buildings, wherein ſir John 
intended to have founded a college for a maſter, 
ſeren prieſts, and ſeven poor men; but this / intention 
vas never carried into effect. Only the eaſt and ſouth 
des of the manſion with the tower remain: the re- 
mains of the college are converted into barns and 
tables. On an arch of a window within the: ruins 
were the arms“ of ſir John Faſtolfe in a garter 
carved in ſtone, now taken away. 


Sir J. Faſtolfe was deſcended of an antient family 
l in this county, ſettled hereabouts in the reign of Ed- 


ward III. He was born 1380, and bred from his 


youth to arms, and being a knight attended Heory 


VI. to the fiege of Harfleur, of which he was ap- 
pointed governor. He was created a banneret at the 


battle of Verneuil, and died 1459, and was buried in 


the Lady chapel built by himſelf on the north ſide 
of the preſbytery of the abbey of St. Benet in the 


Holme. He married Milicent ſeeond daughter and 
coheir of Robert Tibetot, and relict of ſir Stephen 


Scroop, Who died before him without iſſue. He was 
a great benefactor to the ſchools at Cambridge, 


to Magdalen college Oxford, and to Holme abbey v. 


By the diſagreement of his executors, particular]y fir 
William Yelverton the judge and John Paſton, eq. 
his property was much injured; the latter's ſon de- 
ſended this caſtellated manſion when it was after the 
death of its owner twice beſieged in form in the 
reign of Edward IV. by the duke of Norfolk and 
lord Scales, with 300 men and artiltery, the duke 


pretending to have purchaſed it of Yelyerton, and 


on the ſecond attack took it and kept poſſeſſion of it 


ſome time *. In the Paſton family it continued til! 
1661, when it was the property of the Crows, and 


now of their deſcendants the Bedingfields-. 


There is ſuppoſed to be a Roman fortification by 


the light-houſe at Caſtre®, 

IWinterton was the lordſhip of Robert Uſford, ad- 
miral of; Edward III's fleet. The market has de- 
dined-on the growth of Yarmouth, which is but eight 
miles diſtant, and by the depredation of the ſea. 
Here are two light-houſes, one a tower light burnt 


with coals, the other with oil, In 1665 the tide 
waſhing down the cliffs diſcovered ſeveral large bones: 


one brought to Yarmouth weighed 57 lb. was two feet 


three inches long, and was affirmed to be the leg and 


boneof a man®, The town is principally inhabited by 


tude boors, who live in ſandy cottages on the pro- 
duce of their labours at ſea and on the coaft. The 


church is a handſome pile with a lofty tower, a ſea 
mark, The lands are roche! and fruitful, derts 


little ploughing. 


bromebolm priory was dad for Gauen By 


William Glanville 1113, valued at C. ioo. per ann. 


The eroſs was made of the true croſs which uſed to 
be carried before rhe Greek emperor in battle by 
an Engliſh prieſt, who on the emperor's death 
brought it hither. It wrought many-- miracles e. 
Here are conſiderable ruins of the priory FREE 


no a farm houſe, and the gate. 


Geis inn Ants, s Hiſt, of the Garter, | 


ers at its ſouth-eaſt and north-eaſt angles, ſur- 
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pied a dig room, whoſe g great fre. place 2 


Eccles was reduced in 1605 fram Wea to Pur 


Eccles. 


teen houſes, and from 1300 acres of land to 300, 
the reſt with the church being ſwallowed up by the 


ſea, and in Charles I's time only 100 acres remained*, 

The coaſt here, and indeed all the way from Win- 
terton to Happiſborough, is defended by a ridge of 
ſand hills thrown up by the winds and waves which 
ſeem at firſt yiew to be a ſufficient barrier to any 
future encroachment of the ſea. 

Of Gimmingham fir Henry Spelman obſerves, 
that the antient cuſtom of ſocage was then kept up 
there; the tenant not paying his rent in money 
but in ſo many days work. The manor was in the 


crown t. Charles I. and afterwards ſold to the city of 
London 10. Here was an old large hall on pillars, which 


were ſo many ſtations for the tenants, ſocmen, &c. 
who were not to go beyond their reſpective one s. 


Gimming- 
ham, 


In Beeſton Regis near the ſea was a ſmall Auſtin N 


priory, founded t. John or Henry III. by lady Iſa- 


Regis. 


bel de Creſſy, valued at J. 43. There are conſi- 
derable remains of its church, which is near the great | 


German ocean'. 

Cromer, where the beſt lobſters on this pat” are 
taken, was formerly part of Shipden, whoſe church 
and many houſes was ſwallowed up by the ſea. The 


Cromer. 


Shipden, 


firſt attempt for a pier was t. Richard II. it is ſtill 


a tolerable fiſhing town*, has a fair, and the nave 


and tower. of a handſome church ; and a mile to the 
eaſt is a light-houſe. To the ſouth is the ſeat of 


George Windham, eſq. Bartholomew Rede, goldſmith 


and lord mayor of London 1 502, was born at Cromer. 
His gold ring weighing 90z. 3dwts. was found at 


Girton c. Cambridge, and is now in Mr. Cole's 
hands. Within is this inſcription, Orate pro a1 
Bartolemei Red militis. On the top a figure of St. 
Bartholomew, neatly engrared, but too Lightly 0 


be uſed as a ſeal. | 
At N. Reppes was born W: nam Rugg alias 3 


abbot of St. Benet's in the Holme 1 530, 33d biſhop 


of Norwich 1 535, which he reſigned, and died 1 550, 
On his appointment to this ſee the king ſeyered the 
antient barony and revenues from it, and annexed the 
priory of Hickling and the barony and revenues of 


Holme abbey to it, in right of which barony the bi- 


ſhop of Norwich ſits in the Houſe of Lords as abbot 
of Holme, the barony being in the king's hands, and 
the monaſtery del never diſſolved only transferred 


by this ſtatute before the general diſſolution. The 
biſhop of Norwich is the only abbot at this * in 


England. 
At Sheringham was a houſe of black cations, call 


to Nutley abbey, Bucks x. 


Greſham, a ſmall village adjoining, g gave name to 


a family, of which was fir Thomas the founder of 


the Royal Exchange and Greſham college, whoſe uncle 
John: founded Holt freeſchool, and died 1556. Sic 
Richard his father was an eminent merchant of Holt, 


ſheriff of London 1431, mayor 1537, and firſt pro- 


jector of the Royal Exchange, and died 1548. Sir 


Thomas was born at London 15 19, and died 1579 *. 


Here was a caſtle, falſely ſuppoſed the manſion of 
the Greſhams, but rather that which fir Edmund 
Bacon obtained licence of Edward II. to embattle. It 
was a large ſquare building, each front 156 feet long, 
and a round turret at each corner 36 feet Giataoter®, 
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Mundetley, 


Gunton, 


Way burne, 


Cley. 


Field Dawl- 
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| Blakeney, 
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Weſt of this is Mundeſley cloſe to the ſea, which 


is bounded by exceeding high rocks, where ſome 


years ago at a cliff were taken up large petrified 
bones of elephants (not monſters as biſhop Gibſon) 


ſuppoſed cozval with the deluge, as the horns of 


mooſe deer found at Baber near Norwich r. Mr. 
Henry Baker had the grinder of the leſt jaw of an 
elephant 15 inches Jong, ſeven wide, three thick and 
39 in circumference, and weighing upwards of 11 
pounds. Other monſtrous bones were found with it, 


particularly thigh bones ſix feet long and as thick as 


thoſe of a man. John Teniſon, father of the arch- 
biſhop, was rector of Mundeſley, ejected 1640. 
Gunton is the ſeat of fir Harbord Harbord, bart. 
whoſe family bought it 1710. Sir William rebuilt the 
church with a Doric portico 4. 
Wayburne paſſed from the Truſſels by marriage to 
Oliver de Burdeaux, and now belongs to the Hobarts. 


The prioty of black canons was founded by fir Ralph 


Meyngaryn, knt. t. Henry II. valued at £.24.* At the 
Hope is a fortification. The ſhore is ſtoney,and the ſea 


ſo deep that ſhips may ride here and lye againſt it. 


The Danes are ſaid to have landed here on their in- 
vaſion*. Fullers earth is ſaid to be found here“. 

Cley is a ſmall market town, with a large handſome 
church”. The haven is now become exceeding bad, 
ſcarce any merchants reſiding hete, and not half 


a dozen ſhips belonging to them all; no ſhip of 


any tolerable bulk having depth of waterenough to get 
ſafely up to the town to unload. The fiſhermen of 


this place accidentally falling in with James ſon and 
heir of Robert Bruce king of Scotland, who was going 


to France for education with a biſhop and the earl of 
Orkney, made them priſoners and ſent them to Hen- 


ry IV. who lodged them in the tower, which broke 
his father's heart*. He was releaſed ſeventeen years 
after 1473, and ſucceeded to the crown of Scotland. 
Buchanan fays he was taken off Flamborough head 


either driven in by ſtreſs of weather or ſea ſickneſs 7, 


At Field Dawling was a cell of Ciſtertians from 
Savigny in Normandy, founded by Maud de Harſ- 
E Gn s : 
Blateney, or as it was called till Henry III. Sit. 


terley, was antiently a famous ſea-port, much fre- 
quented by the German merchants. It has got al- 
moſt the whole of the trade now, and is at preſent a 
very thriving place, carrying on a conſiderable trade 


for deals, coals, &c. The friary was founded 1321, 


and the friars were to acknowledge William de 


Roos, lord of the town, for their founder, thoſe men- 


tioned by Mr. Camden being only benefactors „ 
What he alludes to from Panſa about Baconthorp is 


9 thus given by Leland: 


© Stifkey. 


| Noſeere vis rerum cauſas, ipſumque Tonantem, 


Et Sophie omne genus, ſume Baconis opus. 


A few of his numerous works remain in MS. and 
ſome were printed in the two laſt centuriesb. 


He died 
about 1346 1 Edward III. and was buried at London 
or here. | IN ATE? L | 
Mr. Cobb had a patent 1769 to ſupply Norwich 
with fiſh from hence, which failed for want of una- 
nimity in the proprietors. | | 


 Stifkey houſe was built by ſir Nicholas Bacon lord 


keeper, whoſe arms are on the gate 1609. It belongs 


to lord viſcount Townſend, Weſt of the village on 


Wayborough or Warborough hill is a circular camp, 
and on the eaſt of it Camping hill unintrenched, both 
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commanding a tract of ſalt marſh The fea ha, 
thrown up a ſand bank called the Meals, covered with 
a benty graſs, and inhabited by rabbits. 


At Cockthorp, between Cley and Stiffkey, were @, 


born the admirals fir Cloudeſley Shovel, fir John 
Narborough, and fir Chriſtopher Mynnes ; and at 
Docking the late lord Hawke's father was buried, 

Bacbnthorpe belonged to the Bacons (from whence 


it took its name) from the 13th to the 18th cen. Y 


tury, and to the Heydons till 1619, about which 
time it was fold to the Langs, who pulled down great 
part of the houſe built by the Heydons e; of which 


only the gatehouſe 4 now remains for the preſent man- 


ſion, belonging with the eſtate to Mr. Girdleſtone, 


St. Ednund's Cape is fo called from king Edmund, & U 
who being by Offa adopted heir of the kingdom of Gn 


the Eaſt Angles, landed with a great retinue from 
Germany, in ſome port not far from hence called 
Maiden bowre, But where this is is uncertain, Hec- 
ham is too little and obſcure: nor does Burnham 


ſeem large enough to receive ſo large a navy; though 


it muſt be confeſſed the ſhips in thoſe times were 


but ſmall. Tynne ſeems to lay the beſt claim to it 


both as the moſt eminent port, and as it really is 
Maidenboure ; St. Margaret the Virgin being as it 


were the tutelar Saint of the place, in honour of 


whom the town bears three dragons heads wounded 


with a croſs, and ſhe is ſaid to have conquered a 
dragon. Their public ſeal has alſo her figure 


wounding a dragon with the croſs, and treading him 
under foot, and this inſcription, Stat Margareta, 
draco fugit, in cruce lata :. The argument however 


from St. Margaret I fear is of no weight, Maidenboure 
here as in other counties rather means ſome fortiſi- 


cation, or if a port a fortified one. 


The famous chapel at Wal/ingham, dedicated to jy: 


the annunciation of our lady, was built 1061 by the 


widow of Richoldis de Favarches, it imitation of that 
| at Nazareth. 


Her ſon Geffrey placed here a 
priory and convent of Black canons t. William I, 
yalued at C. 391. beſides the offerings to our Lady“. 


The abbey church was 120 paces from eaſt to weſt; | 


the Lady chapel, which by Eraſmus's account mult 
have been on the north fide, was eight yards long 
and 13 feet wide, beſides which Mr. Blomfield 
mentions a building which he ſays was probably at 
the eaſt end of the Thoir, 16 yards by 10. The 
preſent remains are a handſome weſt gate, a lofty 
beautiful arch, forming the caſt end of the chapel, 


built t. Henry VII. The refectory intire, now 2 
barn, 78 feet by 27 and 26 high, with a hand- 
ſome eaſt window and ſtone pulpit, twelve arches 
of the old cloiſter, the abbey wall a mile in cit- 


cuit; a ſtone bath, and two uncovered wells deſcribed 


dy Eraſmus. Henry III. Edward I. and II. David 


Bruce king of Scotland, and even Henry VIII. in 
his ſecond - year paid their viſit in perſon to this 


Engliſh Loretto. Sir Henry Spelman ſays it was 
reported that the latter king walked barefoot from 
Baſham, an adjoining village, to the chapel of our 


lady, and preſented her with a necklace of great 
value. The Galaxy was pretended to point to this 
place, and thence called Wal/ingham way. Eraſ- 
mus mentions a miraculous eſcape of a certain Nor- 
folk knight [fir Ralph Boutetourt, on horſeback, 
1314] through a narrow wicket, which would bardly 
admit a man on foot. This famous image of our 


Lady was brought by Cromwell to Chelſea and 


Dod 
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Elizabeth counteſs of Clare, foundreſs of Clare hall, 


the Calthropes. The brick work of the whole build- 


(at. 


burnt. Over the door of a houſe in a row of others 
which ferved us inns and cooks ſhops for the pil- 
grims in a ſtreet oppoſite the weſt gate of the ab- 
bey is to be ſeen a wooden can. The ſite Was 


granted to Thomas Sidney, whoſe ſon Thomas mar- 


tied Barbara, ſiſter of fir Francis Walſingham, and 
whoſe grandſon fir Henry is buried here, and left 


it to Robert Sidney earl of Leiceſter, of whom it was 
| purchaſed by Dr. Warner biſhop of Rocheſter, 


whoſe heir and nameſake Henry Lee Warner, eſq. 
now inherits it; his manſion-houſe was part of the 
abbey houſe. - New Halſingham where the abbey 
ſtands is a market town, and has a handſome church 


and freeſchool. The bridewell was antiently a ſpit- 


tal, of which Thomas Sidney was maſter. Here 
was alſo a houſe of Grey friars, founded 1346 by 


of which the cloiſter and hall remain f. This town 
pave title of counteſs 8 George J. 1722 to Meloſina 
Schulemburgh married 1733 to Philip Stanhope late 
earl of Cheſterfield. Great or Old Wal Yingham ad- 
joining had two pariſh churches, _ 
Sir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of ſtate to queen 


Vlizabeth, was deſcended from a family ſeated at and 


named from this town fo early as Henry III. after- 
wards by marriage removed into Kents. 
In the village of Eaft Baſham, is an antient family 
ſeat originally built by the Fermors, from whom 
marriage it became a part of the poſſeſſions of 


ing is curious, and that of the ehimnies remarkably 
heat and diverſified. In a window in this houſe were 
formerly the armorial pedigree and alliances of the 
family of Calthrope, from the Conqueſt to the mid- 
de of the laſt century, contained in between fifty 
and fixty diamond-ſhaped panes of painted glaſs 
neatly executed. They are now moſt of them en- 
tire, and are placed in a bow-window in the library of 
john Fenn, eſq. at Eaſt Dereham, who married a 
lady deſcended from this family. | 
Houghton mentioned by Mr. Camden is Houghton 
in the dale or hole, belonging alfo to Mr, Warnerb, 


but formerly to the Ferins, whoſe only poſſeſſion 


there now is a burial vault. In this pariſh by the 


. road file are the remains of the weſt end of a neat 


chape], by which the pilgrims uſed to paſs on er, 


' way to our lady of Walſingham. 


Ve other Houghton belonged as early as wed 
J. to the Walpoles; before them to the Houghtons, 
Belets, c. The firſt of theſe families was enobled 


n the perſon of fir Robert, chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer and prime miniſter to George I. and II. cre- 
ated earl and vifcount Orford 1742. He built here 
on the ſite of the old houſe 1722, a magnificent 
manſion, furniſhed with a capital collection of pic- 
tures', Theſe have been engraved at the expence of 
Mr. Boydell, from drawings by the two Farring- 
dons, and are now ſold to the empreſs of Ruſſia. The 
eſtate is enjoyed with the titles, &c, by his grandſon 
George third earl of Orford. | 

There is a third Houghton called Houghton on the 
bill near Swaffham. 

At Snoring or Cree, 1 his father was rector, 
mas born 1612, John N dino of Cheſter, 
who died 16 36. 


Warham was the ſeat of fir John Turner, bart. 


f Tan. 367. 
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and now belongs to his two daughters and coheirs 
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Mrs. Hales and Lady Folkes, whofe beautiful planta- 


tions reach to Holkham. South of the town near 
the river are remains of a large Daniſh camp treble 


trencht, the ramparts Zo feet high : the entrance from 
the eaſt; nine acres of land about it are called The 
The windmill ſouth of it in Wighton 


— N a | 
pariſh ſtands on the corner of à like entrenchment, 


much defaced, and oppoſite to it where Crabs caſtle 


a farm houſe now ſtands was a third of the ſame 
form and extent k. 
On the heath belonging to this town, called the 
« Rayfield, is a ſquare fortification with a double 


All that Mr. Parkin! ſays is, 


« ditch, aſcribed to the COR ce ts _—_ 1 
c Weyburn.“ 


Near Fakenham was Hempten priory of Auſtin 


Canons t. Henry I. valued at C. 32. 145. 8d.” and at 


E. Rudham was a priory of the ſame order, W 4 


to Coter ford, valued at C. 121. 186. 


All plans to render navigable the river Wentſum, 


which flows through Fatenhem \ meadows, have 420 | 


abortive. | 
Nearer the ſea is Hell, once by forte of its po⸗ 


pulation rather than by charter a market, now a poor 
fiſhing town with a good harbour and deep channel, 
but difficult of acceſs. It drives a conſiderable trade 


with the Dutch in pottery and, gingerbread during 
the herring fiſhery ſeaſon. 


of corn, and particularly for its trade with Holland 
in malt whilſt that trade was open. Its harbour has 


of late gone much to. decay by the ſhifting of the 
The ſtate and cauſes of this 


ſands in its channel. 
decay have been lately litigated between the heirs 


of the late fir John Turner, bart. and the towt of 


Wells. The different reports by their reſpective 


neral, and of great conſequence to the coal] of Nor- 
folk in particular. 

Not far from hence is Holiham, the FI from « 
reign of Charles I. of the family of Cote, which 
Camden derives from Dedingion or Didlington in 
this county. John, fourth ſon of fir Edward Coke, 
lord chief juſtiee, ſettled here, and his younger bro- 


Hempton. 


E. Rudham. 


Wells. | 


Sir Cloudeſley Shovel 
bought a manor here. Wells has been of late a ſea 


port of conſiderable conſequence for its exportation 


engineers are publiſhed with a map of the channel _ 
and its adjoining creeks in ſupport of their reſpective 
: claims. This was A cauſe of much curioſity in ge» 


Holkham, 


ther's deſcendant 7 homas, created baron Lovel of 


Holkham 1728, and viſcount Coke and earl of 
Leiceſter 1744, began here a moſt magnificent houſe 
above 330 feet in front, which after his death 1759 


without iſſue (higonly ſon Edward dying 1753 without | 


iſſue) was finiſhed by his widow 1764 at the expence 


of {.11,000, excluſive of furniture which coſt £.3000 
more. She alſo. endowed: fix aimſhouſes 176 3, and 


1767 repaired the church, which is a noted ſea mark, 
fituate on a hill, near which is a tumulus called Hee bill, 
At the fide of a hill at Holkham were found 1721 
ſeveral corpſes, with pierced beads of different ſizes 
of green and white glaſs, iron ſpear heads, pieces of 


braſs, &c.? 
| Somewhat weſt of this are ſeven villages of the 


name of Burnbam, giving name to a ſmall deanry. 


The principal of them takes its name from its 
market. In Burnham Norton was a Carmelite pri- 
ory, founded about 1241, of which Robert Bale 
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| North Creyk. 


| Brancaſter, 


him of the Jes way, probably Roman“. 


24;:4 
the famous hiſtorian of his order was prior, and died 
there 1 503 4. A beautiful gate of this houſe built 
of ſtone intermixed with flints till remains. 


In the church of Burnham Thorpe is a very hams 
fine and perfect braſs plate, with the effigies of ſir 


William Calthorpe, kat, adorned with arms, Gothic 


work, &c. He died in 1420. 

At North Creyt adjoining was a priory of canons 
regular founded, 1226, being. firſt an hoſpital, and 
uſually ſtiled Abbatia S* Marie de pratis inter Creyk 
& Burnham, The ſhell of the choir is Kill | intire, 
and other remains of the church. 


All along the coaſt are a e Val of little hills, 


the burying-places of Danes and Saxons after their 
battles hereabouts. In the fields near Creyk is a 
large Saxon fortification, and the way leading from 


it is to this day called Bloodgate '*, gate being equi- 
valent to road in many parts of England. Here- 


abouts is alſo plenty of Ebulum or Dane blood, which 


the vulgar * to wow where dee . has 
been ſpilt . 
Brancaſter takes its name from the river Brane 


not far off, called alſo Brun and Burn as Burnham. 
Dr. Ward has no doubt of placing Bxannopuxnum 
at Brancaſter, and GARIENUM mentioned with it in 
the Notitia at Tarmouth, near which Mr. Gale told 
The camp 
is regular, and ſeems intended as a ſtation on that 


north ſhore againſt the inſurrections of the Saxons. 
The name ſeems derived from the Britiſh Bran a 


_  rivulet, and dunum a town or fortification, Baxter 


reads it Bran na tiog dun, q. d. the fort fronting the 


| ſea. Spelman had ſome of the coins found here in 


| houſe, built by one of the Thurlow family. 


the other a round one. 
bother Brannodunum, q. d. Crows hill*. 


two little braſs pots. Parkin mentions coins of 

Claudius. Here is a freeſchool, and a very large malt- 

Mr. 
Baker had two knives and two ſtyles found at Bran- 
caſter in urns, which are common there. 
were. of the ſize of pocket claſpt knives: one of them 
had a reticulated handle of ſhining wood, the holes 
filled with amber ; one ſtyle had a flat lozenge head, 
Brandon in Suffolk is an- 


| Fifelhire is Ravin bench, q. d. Crow Crag. 


| Hunſlantons 


From this place runs almoſt in a ftrait line to Caſ- 
tleacre the road called Pedder's 


road, either from 
a family of that name here in the laſt century, or 
from Pedders who carried fiſh in peds up the country, 


It is fabulouſly ſaid to paſs in the ſame direction 


through England without entering a town or village *. 
Hun/tanton was originally a tower, built by king 


Edmund, who retired here for a whole year to get the 
Pſalms in Saxon by heart, and his book was religiouſly 
preſerved at St. Edmund's Bury till the diffolution **, 


It afterwards became a village. Alfric, biſhop of 
Elmham in the reign of Canute, by will gave lands 
here to that abbey, but they were taken away at 
the Conqueſt, and given to the Albinies, who granted 
it in fee to the barons L'Eſtrange to be held of them 
by caſtle guard to find 206 ſoldiers for the defence of 
Riſing Caſtle, and in 1693 it was the property of 
fir Nicholas L'Eftrange, bart. knight of the ſhire in 


the reigns of Charles II. and James II. having n mar- 
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biney the Norman took it from him, in whoſe poſ- 


de Albini earl of Arundel. 
when Robert de Montalt and Emma his wife ſettled 
this manor and ſeveral others in this county on them 


queen of England, wife of king Edward II. for life; 
The knives 


united to the dutchy of Lancaſter as it now remains?. 


So in paul, of wood, for which reaſon it was called Stack 


chapel (from Stocca fruncus, probably like that at 
Grenſted, * and this may be what Felix is ſaid 


Some remains of the event may be traced in the hills 


ſome Felix barn or Felix dwelling, but rather to be 


who came over with Canute 1014, who gave him 


ried Anne ** of ſir Thomas Wodekbuſc knt, 
ſon and heir of fir Philip Wodehouſe of Kimberley hall 


in this county, knt, and bart*. | In tne chancel! is a 
very fine raiſed tomb for fir Roger L'Eſtrange, who 


died in 1506, having his effigies in braſs on it, and 
on each fide in Gothic niches. four portraitures of 


others of his anceſtors. Of this family was the fa. 
mous fir Roger L'Eſtrange?, born 1616, died 1704, 


brother to Nicholas L'Eſtrange, who was created a ba. 


ronet 1629, and the family ended in Henry the 
fourth baronet 1760.. His ſiſter's ſon Mr. Styleman 
is preſent lord. Hunſtanton ball the beautiful family 
manſion finiſhed in the reign of Henry V11, te. 
mains intire, with a handſome church, whoſe tower 


ſerves as a ſea mark. The country around is much 


improved by Mr. Styleman. On a hill were lately 
dug up a number of braſs celts. On the cliff by the 
ſea ſtand ſome remains of Sr. Edmund's chapelz, 
erected 1272, and near it ſtood a light-houſe whoſe 
light reflected from a lamp of oil againſt a combing. 
tion of glaſſes is ſeen ſeven leagues out at ſea. 
Snelſbam, or Neteſham, is a ſmall but pretty market 
town, not far from Hunſtanton on the river Ingolſtborp, 
which gives rame to Ingolſthorp a village, where 
Roman coins have been found. Canute gave 
Sneteſham to Edwyn the Dane, but William de Al- 


Snethy 


terity earls of Arundel it continued till the diviſion 
thereof among heireſſes, when it was part of the por- 
tion of Cecily ſecond ſiſter and coheireſs of William 
She was married to 
Roger de Montalt of Montalt in Flintſhire, in which 
family it continued for three or four generations, 


and the iſſue of their body, and for default on Iſabel 


after to John of Eltham and his heirs; after to king 
Edward III. who all enjoyed them, and it was afterwards 


Sharnborn belonged at the landing of Felix to one 
Thoke, who became one of his firſt converts, and 
built a ſmall church, dedicated to St. Peter and St. 


to have built **. This apoſtle of the Eaſt Angles 
built the church at Babingley, dedicated to him. 


called Chriſtian hills; and in Flitcham, explained by | 


derived from pleod the creeks or ſprings with which 
it abounds*, was a priory of the order of St. Au- 
ſtin, cell to Walſingham, founded t. Henry III. by 
Robert d'Aiguillon, valued at £.55. 5s. 6d.“ The 
old walls and offices remain; and here is a hill with 
a ſquare acre ditcht round, where the hundred covrt 
was held in the reign of William Rufus. In Sharn- 
born church are perfect braſs effigies of Thomas 
Sharnborne and Iemona his wife, about the middle 
of the 1 5th ceutury. 

| The heireſs of Thoke married Edwin a Dane, 


Snetſham, &c. and confirmed Sharnborn to him. His 


r Tan. 356. Bl. Ib. 774. 
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plea againſt Warren was, as appears by a MS. quoted belonged to it in Henry IV's time, but were a grant 8 
by Spelman, te that he had not been aiding or afſiſt- from Henry V.! Mr, Mackerel, the Lynne anti- | 0 
« ing againſt the king directly or ifdirectliy, either quary, has endeavoured to confute this: but his beſt | 

? before, at, or after the Conqueſt; bilt all that argument is drawn from the picture of the ſword 
« while kept himſelf out of arms, and this he was in the window of St. Nicholas“ chapel, whoſe foun- 
« ready to prove whenever the king pleaſed “.“ dation is fixed by him® to tlie reign of Edward III. 
But Mr. Parkin f has clearly proved that Edwin hdd for as to the authentic records of its being uſed from 
no property in either place, and conſequently that Henty III's time, he cites none, and the inſcription 
the ſtory is the invention of the compiler of the without being a forgery may be founded on a 
Sharnburn pedigree t. Henry VIII. from which MS. miſtake ®, | wy 

gmong Dugdale's now in the Aſhmolean muſeum Henry VIII. exchanging the monaſtery of St. Benet 


Spelman took it 8, | | in the Holme and other lands for the revenues of the 
Baxter reads Ptolemy's METAPIE Mentaris, Ment ar fee of Norwich, this among the reſt came into his 
iſe the mouth of the Iſe, i. e. Ouſe. Ward places it at hands, and took the name of Lynne Regis . St. Mar- 
Boon deep between Norfolk and Lincolnſhire®. The garet's church, built by biſhop Herbert, belonged to 
Strasburgh edition of Ptolemy reads M-/zpic, per- a Benedictine priory of his foundation here, and had 
haps from Mearſh or Meiarſb, Engliſh Mears, a lofty ſpire 133 feet high, with the tower 275?, 
Miars\, in Fe 3 but the ſpire was blown down in 174i. In this 
Spelman contends that Iynne is to be derived from church are. moſt curiouſly engraved braſs plates, 
the Saxon Læn or Lean, which he ſays ſignifies a containing the effigies of Robert Braunclie and his 
farm or tenure in fee: as Fanelhen among the Ger- two wives, highly and elegantly ornaniented with 
mans is the tenure of a baron, and hence Len Epiſcopi: Gothic work, images, figures, &c. &c. Other religious 
but Hickes mentions this ſenſe as not frequent ®, and foundations were, St. Mary Magdalen's hoſpital, 
it is not likely this tenure ſhould be more particu- under a prior, founded 1145, refounded by James 
Jlarized in this place than elſewhere. Its ſituation I. and now ſubſiſting for eleven poor widows. 
among waſhes and marſhes favours Camden's ety- Another of S. John Baptiſt t. Edward J. valued 
' mology; and as to Spelman's ſecond idea that Len at J. 7. 75. per ann." and a college of twelve 
is Saxon for Church lands, whence Terllen in Welch prieſts, founded 1500. Grey friars founded t. Hen- 
Church land, we muſt give it up, and not ſo blend ry III. whoſe tower is now a ſea mark", Black 
the two languages ' Britiſh and Saxon. As little friars, founded t. Edward I.* Auſtin friars about 
foundation is there for its name of Maidenburgh be- the ſame time*, Friars of the Sac about the ſame | 
fore-mentioned. The burgh belonged at the Con- time 7. Jef Lynne took the the name of Old Lynne Weſt Lynne, 
queſt to Ailmar biſhop of Elmham, and Stigand about t. Edward IV. being antiently as South and : 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; and it was then a place North Lynne comprehended under the general name 
of trade, and had a fair granted by Henry I. Biſhop of Lena. Theſe three have now their ſeparate - 
Oxford built a houſe here t. Richard II. and his ſuc- churches*. There was a houſe of White friars in 
cellor Grey (who built a palace at Gaywood a mile South Lynne t. Henry III.* An hoſpital for ten 
from Lynne), obtained of king John a grant to poor men was founded by Mr. Seaman 1714% 
make this town a free burgh, and in his time it had Lynne has no freſh ſprings, but is ſupplied by 
a mint. That unfortunate prince had pawned his a river from Gaywood, whoſe water is raiſed by 
regalia to this prelate, and moſt of his prime miniſ- engines into conduits, and by pipes from Middleton 
ters were natiyes of this county. Sir Henry Spelman two miles and Mintling three miles diſtant e. It is 
indeed denies that he granted Lynne a mayor, which chiefly ſurrounded by a wall and ditch, and runs 
he ſays they obtained of Henry III. But though along the eaſt fide of the Ouſe, which riſes 20 
the charter of John's ſixth year does not name ſuch an feet perpendicular on a ſpring tide. It is di- 
officer, the patent rolls of his 18th year do. What vided by four rivulets, and the north point to- 
particular ſervices the people of this town did him. wards the ſea is defended by St. Anne's fort, which 
does not appear. The gift of his ſword is denied commands the harbour*. The town held out 1643 
dy fr Henry Spelman on better ground. In a looſe above three weeks, for Charles I. againſt an army of 
paper of his, dated September 1 5th, 1630, produced 18000 men. Sir Horatio Townſend was created 
by biſhop Gibſon, he ſays that he was then aſſured lord Townſend of King's Lynne 1661, and his fon 
by the town-clerk of Lynne, that the ſword-bearer fir Roger 1682 viſcount Townſend of Rainham 4. 
about 50 years before came to the ſchool-maſter of Among other writers born here were William Watts, 
the town and deſired of him an inſcription for the editor of Matthew Paris, who died 1649*, and Ni- 
bilt of the town ſword, purporting that king John cholas a Carmelite friar and aſtronomer, who is re- 
gare the ſword to the town; whereupon he cauſed ported to have failed to the north pole f. Henry 
the informant, who was then his ſcholar, to write III. granted licence to foreign merchants to trade 
Enfis bic fuit donum regis Johannis a ſuo ipſius latere here. In the laſt century Yarmouth ſo much in- 
datum, which the ſword-bearer carried to a gold- creaſed in trade $ as to have double the number of 
inith, and cauſed him to engrave it. Sir Henry adds ſhips, merchants, and inhabitants**. Lynne ſtill drives 
: that Lynne was an epiſcopal and not a royal burgh; a conſiderable trade both at home and abroad. 7 
: and there ſeems to be proof that no ſuch inſignia At Tirrington was born. William Tirrington, LL.D. 
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 Parkin's impartial account of the invaſion of William duke of Normandy 4® 1756, p. 30, and Norf. V. 1295. Though parkin 
0 be faid to have proved his point, there remains ſomewhat io be ſaid on the fide of fir H. Spelman; perhaps Parkin only proves that 


win had no intereſt in Sharnborn at the time ot taking Domeſday ſurvey, But ſee Mr. Brooke, Archaol. VI. p. 51. & aut. ibi cit, 
8 Glofl, v. Drenches. | pom | 5. THE 


Tirrington. 


h Horſl. 372. | 
. MS. n. Gale, p. 100, where ſee more. | i * Epiſl. Diff. p. 584. d. See alſo Lye in v. 
R. IV. 574. 883. n Hiſt, of Lynne, p. 91. 3 Y 0 5 | 1 G. ? 
- Tan, 2. P Mack. 8, 1 » 07. an. 347. C an. 4. 
70. 1 e 613. Tan. 362. u Tan. 365. Bl. 614. * Bl, 615. Tag. 365, 
33 2 Tan. 362. > Mack. 270, e 
Ib. 187. © Ib. 193. f Hakluyt t. I. 121. Tan. B. 546. LD # r op 


a cele- 


116 


Marſhland. 


| Moduey, 


Walſoken. 
Walt O. 


Middleton. 


11 


a celebrated writer, and John Colton, firſt maſter 
of Gonville ere and atchbiſhop of Armagh, 
where he died 1404 l. 

Marſhland is a peninſula, almoſt ſurrounded by na- 
vigable rivers and an arm of the ſea; the whole in 
the wideſt part but ten miles over. It contains Joooe 
acres, and has over its many cuts and canals. not leſs 
than 111 bridges. It contains ſeven villages, all 
whoſe cattle it feeds beſides the ſheep. Theſe are 
Emneth, Terrington, Tilney, Walpole, Walſoken, 
Walton, and Wiggenhall, which intercommon on 
Tilney Smeeth. The level ſurface of this tract and 
other circumſtances ſeem to argue its having been 
recovered from the ſea, Spelman tells us there were 


within his memory two general overflowings, one of 


falt, the other of freſh water. By the latter, as ap- 
peared before the commiſſioners, of whom he was 
one, the inhabitants ſuſtained damage to the amount 
of (42, ooo, the water not breaking down but over- 
flowing the bank to the height of at leaſt a foot. 
The preſent mode of banking by a ſubſtantial brick 
wall, fenced with earth, hath been found moſt 
effectual to reſiſt the rides, whereas the value of the 
eſtates was almoſt yearly laid out in the old way of 
embankipg *'. Oreat improvements have been made 


on the coalt by embanking: capt. Bentinck re- 


covered 800 acres of ſaltmarſh, now arable. 

Walpole takes its name from the great wall or fea 
bank raiſed to defend it from the ſea by the Ro- 
mans, and from a great pool of water near that 
bank. A tenant of Mr. Cony's, who lived under the 
bank, digging three feet deep in his garden found 
many Roman bricks and an aquæduct made of earthen 
pipes: twenty-lix were taken up moſtly whole, 
_ though as tender as the earth itſelf. Sir A. Foun- 
taine pronounced them Roman, made of the ſame 
earth as the urns, and turned. They were made of 
paliſh earth, and hardened again in the air. They 
were twenty inches long 3 three quarters bore, half an 


inch thick, and one end diminiſhing to be inſerted 
into che other. 


Mr. Cony ſent ſome to Mr. Gale, 
Dr. Maſſey, Mr. Ellis, Lord Colrane, Dr. Stukeley, 
and Maurice Johnſon i. Oſwi, a noble Saxon, gave 
| Walpole to Ely with his ſon Alwyn, who from a monk 
there became biſhop of Norwich, and it remained 
with the church of Ely till t. Elizabeth, when it came 
tothe crown. This place gave name to a family, of 
whom before in Houghton. Its church is one of the 
| moſt beautiful parochial. churches in England, built 
t, Henry VI, and has much painting in the windows *, 

At Modney in Helgay pariſh was a ſmall Narr e of 
black monks, cell to Ramſey abbey . 

Walſoken, which as well as the Waltons, had name 
from its ſituation on the ſea wall three miles long, be- 
longed to Ramſay abbey, and had an hoſpital or 

uild founded in the 15th century ®. It gave birth 
1693, to Thomas Herring, biſhop. of Bangor and 


| archbiſhop of York and Canterbury, who died 


1757. 
Tilney gives name to 7 ilncy Smeeth the great com- 


mon beforementioned, one mile broad and three 
long “, probably from i its level ſurface, Saxon Smede, 
7 ab. It feeds upwards of 30,000 large ſheep and 
the great cattle of ſeven towns. 

_ Middleton, on the other ſide of Lynne, was the 


E 


ſexes t. Henry Il: changed ſoon after to a Benedictine 


William de Scohies t. William the Conquerors, 


from the lords Bardolph, but ſince t. Henry vill, ® 


1 589, at the expence of {+ 40, ooo, a ſtately houſe, 


Meſt Derebam, a market town, is famous for the birth W. 


patron Ralph de Glanvile lord chief juſtice, under 


a a noble houſe in the Italian ſtyle forming a wing on 


was a Derham. 


priory, t. Richard I. or John, cell to Munſtrell, in 


56. 


ſeat of the lords Scales, 0 gatehouſe bullt 
t. Henry VI. till remains, and in the town a high 
mount as of a caſtle . In this pariſh this family 
founded Blackborough priory for religious of both Buy 


nunnery, and valued at . 42. 6s. 7d. per annum b. 
Its ſmall remains are turned into a dove houſe, 

Peniney priory was founded for black canons by Pa 
Robert de Vaux in the reign of the Conqueror, valued 
at £. 170. per annum, the gatehouſe ſtill remaining, 

Sechey, though only a hamlet to N. Rungton, haz Grey 
a market every fortnight for fat cattle *. . 

At Geyton well, near Gayton, and now included Gay 
in the town, was a Benedictine priory founded by 


Near Lynne is Downham, fo called from its ſitua. De 
tion on a hill (Dun), and in old records Downhan 
port, from the river on which it ſtands. Spelman 
ſays its market is as old as the Confeſſor t. Here is a 
famous market for butter, and in ſpring and ſummer 
it is ſaid from good authority go, ooo fir kins have 
gone from hence by water to Cambridge, and thence 
to London, and ſo been miſcalled Cambridge butter, 
Great part of the Norfolk butter goes now. by 
way of Swaff ham. 

A little more northward is Stow Bardolþh, ſo called Fee 


the ſeat of the Hares, of whom Nicholas built here 


now falling faſt to ruin. His brother Hugh greatly 
improved the eſtate, and left it to two nephews, one 
of whoſe ſons was created baron Colrane 1625. It 
lately belonged to Dr. Moore and fir Thomas Harris, 
of Finchley, knt. who married cobcireſſes of the 
family”, and died 1782. 


of Hubert Waker, biſhop of Salisbury, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, lord chancellor under Richard I. Legate | 
to Pope Celeſtine IV. and chief juſtice of England, 
who, when only dean of York, built here 1188, an 
abbey for Præmonſtratenſian canons from Welbeck, 
valued at C. 228. per aunum, and it was the 12th 
abbey. of that order in England. The founder or- 
dered they ſhould pray here for the ſoul of his great 


whom he was brought up. It came afterwards to 
the Derhams, an antient family here, of whom fir Tho- 
mas, envoy to the duke of Tuſcany, built here 1697 


each ſide of the old abbey gate, with a quadrangle | 
ſome- cloiſter on the ſouth ſide containing many hand- 
and apartments. It belonged to the late fir Simeon 
Stuart, bart. of Hants, in right of his mother, who 


The church has. a welt round | 
ſicati 


20 a 
thick 
ditch 
Witch 
as b 
ide | 
the f 
whic 
bicar 
with 
Whol 
a (tr, 


tower. | 
AK. Wearbam near 8 was 2 Benedictine 


the dioceſe of Amiens dedicated to St. Winvaloe, and 
given to W. Dereham abbey; valued at . 716. 
Irs remains are a freeſtone building, now a farm 
bouſe, 35 feet by 30, ſuppoſed the chapel. Here Is 
an annual cattle fair on St. Winwallo's day, March 3. 
The ſtorms at this time are commonly called Hin. 
wall ſtorms, and this old rhyme obtains in the neigh- 
bourhood; 


k Bl. IV. 701. UG ee letter to R. * Nov. 8, 1727 

* Bl. IV. 506. | Tanner, 358, m Bl, IV. 723. Tanner, 370. « Bl. IV. 689. perh; 
* Bl. IV. 633. P Bl. IV. 655. Tanner, 351. + Tanner, 336. Bl. IV. 600. Sn. 
r Bl. IV. 680, * Tanner, 336. Bl. IV. 537. t G, Bl IV. 93. Pas 
©, Bl. IV, 268. | * Bl. IV. 8. T anner, 352. Tanner, 355. ttt 
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A little weſt of the church is St. Margaret's well, 


| formerly much reſorted to. 


On the other ſide of Lynne is Caſlle Riſing, the 
ſeat of the Albinies till Henry III. afterwards of the 
Montalts till Edward III. whoſe mother queen Iſabel 
next held it, and was confined in it in her widowhood, 
and died here. Richard II. gave it to Montfort duke 
of Bretagne; Henry VIII. to the duke of Norfolk, 
from whoſe family it came to the earl of Suffolk, 
preſent proprietor. The duke of Norfolk has the 


"le of lord Howard of Caſtle Riſing, Henry Howard 


of this place, beir of that family, being ſo created 21 
Charles IT. Spelman, who was born at Congham ad- 
joining) ſays it had been a famous port till choaked 
by ſands; and a very antient burgh. The falt- 


pater in ſpring tide {till overflows the banks between 


t and Babbingley. He had a coin of Conſtantine 


aug up in the neighbourhood. It is a corporation 


with a mayor and two aldermen, and ſends members 
to parliament. The caſtle was built by the Albinies 
in the ſtyle of Norwich caſtle, conſiſting of a keep, 
whoſe walls are three feet thick, encompaſſed with a 
great circular ditch and rampart of earth, whereon are 


of one ruined arch with a gatchouſe. 


with particular attention, and has lately inſpected this, 
is of opinion that it was one of Alfred's great caſtles 


characteriſtic of whoſe reign are remaining, he ſays, in 
4 moſt beautiful manner on the great ſtaircaſe and 


ſtructure of the firſt kind. Here is an hoſpital 


13 James I. for 13 poor women *. 


an acre, much lower, ſurrounded by a ditch on all 
des except next the caſtle hill; Oppoſite the caſtle 


One of theſe may be Roman mentioned by Gibſon : or 
both caſt up by the people of Lynne when they be- 
leged the caſtle, and forced one of the earls of Arundel 
to relinquiſh his claim to one third of their cuſtoms, 
[ find nothing of the Mozobrays here. Mr. Cam- 
den might conclude it from their alliance with the Al- 
binies, as in Dugdale's Baronage I. 121. | 


, Caſtle Acre belonged to the Warrens from the Con- 


queſt, and after to the Fitz Alans earls of Arundel, the 
Howards, &c. and now to the late earl of Leicefter's 
heirs. The caſtle on a Roman fite is circular, in- 
cluding about 8 acres. The other fide of the forti- 
leation on the weſt fide of the circular one about 


20 acres. The inner wall remaining was ſeven feet 


thick, and an outer wall on the rampart with a deep 
ch, The keep was within, and croſs this deep 
ditch are three lofty walls joining the caſtle wall 
as buttreſſes. Under the outer wall on the river 
lide is a pleaſant terrace walk. The other part of 
the fortification on the weſt ſide of the Bayly ſtreet, 
Which runs through. the caſtle, called the Bar- 


10 n 1 
bican, contained ten actes, &c. was encircled 


with ditches and high ramparts. Through the 


Whole area of the caſtle now runs north and ſouth. 


a ſtfeet of houſes called the Bayly ſtreet, ſo called 


perhaps from the Baillium, at whole north end 


5 a ſtone gate houſe, and near it a ruined chapel: 


At the ſouth end are traces of another cate, and on 


: * IV. 669676. 
Vol. II. | 


walls and towers. The entrance is by a ſtone bridge 
Mr. King, 
who has examined the ſtructure of our antient caſtles 


altered and improved in the reign of Henry I. arches 
elſewhere. He pronounces it a true original Norman 
built by Henry Howard earl of Northampton 


; On the weſt. 
fide of the caſtle hill is a ſquare mount of above 


to the eaſt is another larger hill, round, with a ditch. 


Tanner, 337. Bl. IV. 484—499. 


2 7 2 : 2 | ** 4 * Fr i * a 
rr. 
Tir -omes David, next comes Chad, 
Then comes Whinwall as if he was mad. 


the eaſt fide of the ſtreet was a third gate leading 
into the outer court of the caſtle. Ear! Warren, who 


built this caſtle, and had 140 lordſhips in the 
county, made it his chief reſidence, and enter- 


tained Edward I. in it 1297; and here was a chapel 
with monks before 1089. It ſeems to have been a 
Roman ſtation, a vaſt ſquare ditch running among or 
behind the houſes to the right of the road through 
the rown gate, to which gate another correſponded. 
The way called the Peddar's way runs from the north 
gate of the caſtle by Caſtle Acre Wicken, by Fring 
and Ringſted to Brancalter and the ſea, There is little 


17 


doubt but this was a Roman road leading from Thet- 


ford to Brancaſter. Strong traces of its form, 
breadth, &c. are {till to be ſeen in many parts, parti- 
cularly between Harpley Downs and Anmer, and 
about a year ago on-the weſt ſide of this road in the 
pariſh of Fring ſome labourers in ditching broke 


up the remains of a pavement apparently Roman, 


which the country people, the diſcovery happening 
during the time of a fair in the village, broke up and 
carried away great part of it. The owner of the 


ground Mr. Goodwin, as ſoon as he received informa- 


tion of it, ordered the ſpot to be carefully covered 


up for the future inſpection of antiquaries. Coins © 
Veſpaſian, Conſtantine, &c. and a cornelian ſeal 


with an emperor's head, have been found here: Mr. 
Thome, the vicar, has a fine Fauſtina found here: and 


between Houghton and Anmer are many tumuli. A cu- 


rious bunch of keys found here, and probably belong- 
ing to the caſtle, is engraved in three views, Pl. II. 
fig. 3. from a drawing by Mr, Kerrich ; the wards 


fig. 4. 


William firſt earl Warren founded a Cl naizc priory | 


about 1083, valued at J. 306. per annum. The 


ruins of this priory are the fineſt and moſt venerable 


of any now remaining in this county. The weſt 


front of the church (74 feet wide) in a beautiful 
Saxon ſtyle remains with much of che nave, the prior's 


apartments now a farm houſe, the gate houſe, and 
great part of the precinct wall, the ground within 


which meaſures 29 acres, 2 roods, 10 perches. The 
prior's dining room may be traced and a ſubterra- 
neous paſſage to the abbey where is a ſmall altar. 
Mr. Thome, to whoſe friendſhip theſe ſheets are 
much indebted, told me 1769, that Blomfield, had 


dug in the priory for the founder, but he was bu- 


ried at Lewes. He married Gundreda a daughter of 


William the Conqueror, whoſe body was found wrapt, 


in lead at Lewes in Suſſex, about the year 1775. 
The whole church I paced 126 feet long, tranſepts 35. 
Mr. Camden miſtakes in placing Godwick at the 


head of the anonymous river that runs by Caſtle acre, 


whereas it really ſtands at the head of that which 
runs into the Windſon below Rainham®. 
was Godwick the birth place of fir Edward Coke, but 
Milebam, which in fact ſtands at the head of the firſt 
river, which is called in the maps Lynne river, but is 
the Nar. Though the Nar does not fiſe in the 
pariſh in which Godwick ſtands (T:i#t/e/hall), it riſes 


Neither 


. 


Mileham. 


in Mileham the next pariſh and at the foot of the _ 
hill, on part of which Godwick houſe is erected. 


The river that riſes on the other ſide of Godwick 


runs into the Wentſum, not below but through lord 
Townſend's park at Rainham, Quzre if the Nar, 


the banks of which appear to have been a good deal 
inhabited by the Romans, might nat from ſome re- 
ſemblance not now Known, have taken its name 


from the Italian CEN Rs 


Sulfurea Nar albus aqua. 
b Bl. V. 1011. 8 Virg. En. VII. 5 17. 
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Rougham. 


Narford. 


| Narburgh. 


Welt Acre, : 
5 - Auſtin canons, founded t. William Rufus, and 


Oxburgh. 


near Newmarket, Talbot at [c&borough, and Gale and 
Ward remove to Chefterford or Ichleton near it. The 


| Wormegay. 


1+ 5600 Bl. HI 496, bees 
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The manſion houſe where fir Edward was born ſtill 
remains, the property, of the earl of Leiceſter's heir, 
and in the town are the large earthworks of an oval 
caltle of 12 or 13 acres, double ditched, with a 


| keep and barbican, built probably by Alan ſon of 


Flaald anceſtor of the Fitz Alans, and to whom the 
Conqueror gave this great manor, honor and barony l. 


Roi bum has been the ſeat of the Yelvertons ever 
ſince the beginning of the i gth century originally 
from Telverion in Henſtede hundred, of whom 
William under Henry VI. Chriſtopher under Eli- 
zabeth, and Henry under Charles I. were chief 
juſtices of England; but the family became extinct 
1649, and the eſtate devolved to the Peytons, who 
ſold it to the Norths, in whom it now remains“. The 
family ſeat was entirely taken down in 1780. 

Narford, q d. the ford of the Nat, on which ri- 


vulet it ſtands, was the ſeat of the learned fir Andrew 
| Fountaine, whoſe family is as antient in this county 


as Henry III. and who had here aſſembled a capital col- 


lection ot books, pictures, coins, and other antiquities, | 
now enjoyed by his great nephew, who changed his 


name from Price to Fountaine. The Romans appear 


to have had a ſtation here from the many bricks and 


a bronze vaſe found in the yard . In this pariſh, 


about 14 years ago, were diſcovered a great many 
urns, together with many human bones, about fix 
| feet under ground in making a pit for water in the 


farm yard adjoining to Narford houſe. Only two 


of them were taken out whole, and all that was 
found in them was ſome wreathed metal, like bracelets, 


reſembling that engraved in vol. I. pl. XVII. fig. 9. 


and now in the hands of Brigg Fountaine, eſq. who 
| has moſt politely favoured me with one of them, and 
a fragment of one of the urns. See alſo under Cheſ- 


terford in Eſſex, p. 62, of this volome. 
Narburgb is called by John Brame a famous city, 


but moſt probably was a ſtation, from its name, and 
the lofty artificial hill or burgh, from whence runs a 
large ditch and bank ſouth to Bicham well and 
| Berton. At the foot of the hill a number of human 


bones and pieces of armour were found in making a 


garden by fir Clement Spelman, | great nephew to fir 


Henry 8, 25 TO 
At Weſt Acre was a priory of Black afterwards 


valued at J. 260. per annum. The gate and ſome 
other ruins remain *. ike, AT ores 355 
Orburgh has a large vallum north-weſt of it, and 


many tumuli and little pits called Danes graves, 


about the town, where Roman and Saxon coins have 


been found. So that Blomfield inclines to place here 


the Iciani of Antoninus, which Fulk places at Exning 


manſion houſe, now in perfect repair, was built of 
brick t. Edward IV. round a quadrangle in a moat, by 
fir Edmund Bedingfield; and in this family it ſtill conti- 
nues i. The grand Gothic hall is lately pulled down. 
Mormegay came to the Bardolphs t. Henry II. The 
laſt of this family was beheaded 9 Henry IV. but the 
title reſtored to his ſon-in-law ſir William Phelips, 
whoſe daughter married lord viſcount Beaumont, the 


- firſt viſcount in England, whoſe ſon dying without 


iſſue it came through ſeveral hands to Mr. Warner 
of Walſingham. Here was a priory of Black Canons 


4 BY. V. 1047, „ Bl. V. 1046. G. 
n Tan. 3 
q4 Bl. I. 616. 
Tan. Bib Brit, 705. 
College, 389— 391, and Appendix, Ne xci. 
Tan. 332. | „ Blomf, V. 994. 


R. 


its ſite in the meadows north of the village about 


on a riſing ground in a fine champain country. On 


Cambridge, afterwards at Oxford, patroniſed by fir 


ſide, being knighted by queen Elizabeth. He retired 
to Wodeaton in Oxfordfhire, where he died 1575, 


of urns with divers braſs inſtruments in them, 


f Bl. III. 518. 523. 
* BI. IV. 207. 214. Tan. 354. 


8. 
| : 3 Hiſt. of Ely, 228. : | Chriſti 
Ward's Greſh. Profeſſ. Fuller's Church Hiſtory, IX. 95. and Worthies, Oxf. Mafters' Hiſt. of Corpus 


N J. | | | ' 
founded by William de Warren t. Richard I. or Tubs, 
united to Pentney, 1468, and valued with it at 4 170. 
per annum *, In 1766 Mr. Thome plainly diſcovereq 


half a mile, and near the fide of the river Nar, 4 
very ſmall piece of the wall of the church or chapel 
ſtill remains converted into a ſhed or ſtable. Mr. 
Parker a farmer is now proprietor of the lite of tile 
caſtle, which was the reſidence of the Bardolphs, 
being the head of this barony, Mr. Parker's hou; 
ſtands near the foot of the mount which he has 
planted as an orchard. The caſtle ſtood immediately 
on the right hand as you enter the town from the 
weſt. The priory was ſituated about half a mile of 
it the meadows on the left hand, and almoſt oppoſite 

to the caſtle on the north. | 88 
Mr. Watſon! prefers Camden's aceount of Reginald 
ſon of William firſt earl of Surrey being founder of 
this priory to that of Dugdale I. 82. who makes hin 
a younger ſon of the ſecond earl. Willig. 
| Swaffham is very pleaſantly and healthfully ſituated 


the north-weſt fide is a ſpacious heath famous for 
horſe races. The church is a lofty and magnificent 
ſtructure, whoſe north aile was built 1462 by John 
Chapman vulgarly ſaid to have been a pedlar who 
was enriched by a dream, The manor belongs now 
to the Hammonds of Weſt acre, Here is an almi: 
houſe and freeſchool n. 

At Spzrle was an alien priory of black monks, cell Sat 
to the abbey of St. Florent at Saumur e u. I 

Methwold is a market town famous for its rabbits e. Mey 
At Sleveſholme here William earl Warren founded a guy 
Cluniac priory 1322 7. . 

The tenure of the manor of A/ Hill was altered to Ati 
knights ſervice ever ſince it came to the crown by the 
forfeiture of fir Thomas Wyat in the 16th century 4. 
_ Faſt Bility gave birth to Andrew Perne, maſter of El 
Peterhouſe, Cambridge, 1 554, dean of Ely 1557, one 
of the tranſlators of 'archbiſhop Parker's bible. He 
died 1589, and was buried in Lambeth church”, 

At Brifley near North Elmham was born 1505 

Richard Taverner, educated at Corpus Chriſti college, 


Thomas Cromwell, clerk of the ſignet, 1537, and by 
favour of the protector Somerſet, licenced to preach 
though a layman, which he did with his ſword by his 


aged 70, leaving behind him many writings. His 
brother Roger was alſo an author, and died at Up- 
minſter in Eſſex 1582. 45 . reg 
North Elmbam was granted by king Sigebert to Ne 
Felix ; and about 673, when the ſee of the Faſt * 
Angles was divided, one biſhop ſat here, and the 
other at Dunwich. They were united 870 and fe- 
moved to Thetford 1075, and to Norwich 1094 b) 
biſhop Herbert*, who rebuilt the church here, but the 
preſent ſeems to be of later date. The biſhops had 
a caſtle here, probably built by Spencer t. Richard 
II. moated and having a keep, of which the earthworks 
remain near the church *. In Breomclgſe above half 
a mile from the town have been found a great number 


Roman coins, and a ſilver ſeal ring, with an eagle 
holding a thunderbolt *. In 1779 in an incloſure 
8 Bl. III. 46. Bl. IV. 748. Tan. 34% 


| Hitt, ot the Warren family I. 63. 70. 
l. I. 507. ? Tan. 359. 


* Ib. 998. Phil, Tranſ. 257. near 


Swafl 


Sporle 


Meth 
Sleyel 


Att 
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hear Broom Cloſe the ground ſunk in three places 
ercularly ſeveral ſeet. In one of them the diameter 
of the hole was nearly 12 feer, and the depth 20. 
The firſt 1ay lord of this manor was Thomas Crom- 


well t. Henry VIII. It row belongs to Richard Milles, 


eq; whoſe mother was the eldeſt daughter and coheir 
of Richard Warner, eſq; who built a handſome ſeat 
here in 1729+ The ruins of the palace ſtill remain, 
and the ſite of the cathedral is viſible, and near it are 
ſome old wells and many more filled up. Over the 
north door of the preſent church is ſome work in the 
arch from an older building perhaps the cathedral. 

Dereham, called alſo Eaſt and Market Dereham, 
having been rebuilt ſince the laſt fire in 1679, is now 
1 handſome market town, having many hamlets. Here 
mas 2 nunnery founded by Withburga younger ſiſter 

o Ethelreda foundreſs of Ely, but deſtroyed by the 
pen upon which her body was removed from this 
church to Ely Y, 
(which is very ancient, and of the conventual form), 
are the remains of a baptiſtery, which in 1752 were 
converted into a cold bath. This town 1s ſiruared ex- 
adlly in the centre of the county. 

At Montjoy in Heverland in Eyneford handed 
William de Giſnes founded a cell of black cannons, 
ſuppreſſed by Wolſey *. 


At Erefendail was a collegiate chapel founded by 


one of the Stute villes, lords of the town“. All is 
ruined but the nave, which is now the infirmary to the 


houſe of induſtry for the hundreds of Milford and 


Launditch, built in this pariſh 1776. 
Elling is in Eynsford hundred. In the chancel is a 


very curious inlaid braſs effigy of fir Hugh de Haſtings, 


bart. having on each fide engraved portraitures of 
Edward III. Henry earl of OG: and other 
nobles of his time b. 


In the church- yard of Feulſham, a market town 
belonging formerly to the lords Morley, ſince to the 
Hunts, and now to ſir Edward Aſtley, is an altar 
tomb with this inſcription : © Robart Colles Cecely 


| his wife,” engraved by the Society of Antiquaries, 


from a drawing by Mr. Prideaux, miſerably given 


in Phil. Tranſ. No 189 by fir P. Skippon, copied in 


Magna Britannia 282. See Pl. II. fig. 5. He wit- 


 nefſes a deed 20 Henry VII.* In 1770 the church 
and a great part of the town were deſtroyed by fire, 
The houſes are ſince handſomely rebuilt, and the 
church and chaneel neatly repaired z the former by 


a yoluntary contribution in the county, the latter by 
fir Edward Aſtley the patron: 

Repebam is a market town which had antientiy three 
churches of Repeham; Whitwell, and Hacton, two 
adjoining villages, in one churchyard, the Jatter 


burnt before 13314. 


At Miichingbam was probabl y born John Breton 
biſhop of Hereford, 1269, LL. Di and author of a 
treatiſe on the laws of England, He died 1275, and 
was buried in his cathedral es. 

It was alſo the eſtate of Peter Le Neve, acer inng 
it artns, an eminent antiquary and herald; who, with 
indefatigable pains and induſtry, Waren many MSS, 
and records relative to this county f, part of which 
were ſold on his death 1730, and the reſt on that 
of Mr. Thomas Martin, who married his widow: 


At Salle, which belonged to his anceſtors 1283, was 


Probably born fir Geffrey Bulleyn, patronized by fir 
John Faſtolfe, lord mayor of London 1457, and father 
8. B. V. 1181. 91. Tun. z 


Blomf. IV, 397. 


X d Ib. IV. 
l Blomf, III. 626. 


399. 


At the weſt end of the church 


ſinghami. 
founded by ſir Hugh de Plaiz t. John, or Henry III. 
for Auſtin canons, of which there now little re- 


32. 2 Tan. 356. 
f It is engraved by John Carter in his 30 number, and illuſtrated with a particular dekiption by Mr. Fenn. 
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of queen Anne Bulleyn, mother of queen Eliz bet b. 
He died before 1463. 


The diſtance between [chburgh and Bury anfwers 


to Iciani and Villa Fanftini | in Xbtodaty? the road to 
Swaffham has an air of antiquity ; urns have been 
found at Linford hall a mile hence. On the Bury 
road was a large milliary lately to be ſeen s, and in 
the planraridns at Linford a mile off, and on Phil taz 
the new hall Roman urns have lately been dug up. 
At Weting All Saints are venerable ruins of a ſquare 
caſtle of flint, moated, with a keep; the ſeat of the 
De Plaizes lords here til! Edward III. Two miles 
eaſt of the town are certain pits incloſed in a ſemi- 
circular intrenchment of 12 acres on the fide of a 
hill, 
called Grimes Graves, which is equivalent to Graban!s 
dyke in Scotland b. On the weſt ſide of the town is 
a bank or ditch running ſome miles, and called the 
Fofs, and north of the town a green way called Wal- 
fingham way, uſed by pilgrims as their road to Wal- 
In Weting pariſh was Bromebill priory 


mains k. Thomas Shadwell the poet is reported to 
have been born about 1640 in the pariſh of Weting, 


 Whereof his family were lords l. 
Hor ſham Saint Fuith's in Tavetham hundred bad a 


priory of black monks founded by Robert Fitz 
Walter 1105, valued at C. 162. per annum m. Here 
was alſo an hoſpital of knights templars, not far 
from Cley, and one of the greateſt fairs for Scots 
cattle held here on St. Faith's day. 


Binbam priory in N. Grenhoe hundred was founded 


by Peter de Valoines the Conqueror's nephew t. Henry 


with a tumulus at the eaſt end of the work 


Tekburgh, 


Linfotd: 


Wering All 
Saints. 


Bromehill 
priory. 


Horſim: 


| Bi nham. 


1. for Benedictine monks; valued at C. 140. The nave 
remains in the ſtyle of Waltham vey; with ruins s of 


the choir and gatehouſe n. 


William the Conqueror granted Broke in Loddon 


hundred to the abbey of St. Edmund Bury, placing a 


ſmall knife wrapt up on the altar of St. Edmund in 
preſence of many his chief nobility, and alſo the 
grant ſigned with his ſeal e. | 

At Hickling in Happing hundred was a priory of 
black canons founded 1185 by Theobald de Valoined, 
valued at C. 100. per annum v. The ruins now belong 
to Mri Sdambler, ſtanding on a riſing ground en. 
tirely ſurrounded by fenny grounds. | 

Jefferey Fitz Plers founded at Shouldbam; and was 
buried in it, a priory for Gilbertines t. Richard I. ve- 


lued at C. 1 38. pet annie, of which there are now 


no remains 1, | 

Langley in Loddon was a Premonſititetifan abbey, 
founded by Robert Fitz Helke or de Clavering, valued 
at C. 104. por annum r. The manor belongs to fir 


Thomas Beauchamp Proctor, bart; 


Mar ham, a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded by Label 
de Albini coutiteſs of Arundel 12 51, of which only 
the north walls of the church remain, and ſome of 


the cloiſters *; 


Mendling abbey, founded by ſir William Wendling 
t. Henty III. for Premonſtratenſes, valued at J. 55. 
115. now entirely deſtroyed ; only a Nan of the 
welt end of the church remains *. 


By the attainder of the laſt Thomas the title of 


duke of Norfolk being taken away, his eldeſt ſon 
Philip was called only earl of Arundel, by deſcent 


from his mother: and he being attainted of high 
2 Bl. IV. 1016. 


Blomf. IV. 445. Pe ed. Rich. 486. 


s Bl. I. 528 * Ib. 486. 469. i Ib. 486 
Ib. 479, Tan. 359- 1” Blomf, Ib. 481. m Tan. 343. u Bl, IV. 787. Tan. 343. 
„ K. V. 1106. exreg'ro Pincebeck, f. 181. P Tan. 351. Bl. V. 856. 4 Bl. IV. 148. Tan. 353. 
N. V. 1137, Tan- 353. 


Bl. IV. 125. 132. Tan, 361, 


© Bl. IV. 1092. Lan. 363, 
| treaſon, 


Beek 1 5 


Hic kl; ng. 


Shouldham, 


Langley. 1 
Marham. 


Wendli ng. 


| Farls and 


Dukes of 
Norfolk, 
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THE Agaricus muſcarius. 


Arenaria tenuifolia. 


11 


treaſon for favouring the Popiſh party, had ſentence 


of death paſſed on him, but his execution being for- 


born he died in the Tower 1595. His only child 
Thomas was created earl of Norfolk 20 Charles I. and 
dying at Padua 1646, was buried at Arundel leay- 
ing two ſons Henry and Thomas, of whom the firſt 
ſucceeded him, and, dying at Arundel, was buried, 
and was ſucceeded 1652 in his titles of earl of 
Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk by his eldeſt ſon 
Thomas, who v was at the earneſt petition of ſeveral of 


G. Dugd. II. 278. 


N . 

the nobility reſtored to the title of duke of Norſoſk 
13 Charles II.“ He dying at Padua 1677 without 
iſſue, the title deſcended to his brother Henry lord 
Howard, who was ſucceeded 1683 by his eldeſt lon 
Henry, who leaving no iſſue 1701, was ſuccecded 
by Thomas fon of Thomas his younger ſon . . 

died 1732 without iſſue, and was ſucceeded hy his 


brother Edward, who died 17 77, and is ſuccceded by 
his couſin Charles roth and preſent duke. 


= G. 
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Rare Plants found in Norfolk. 


Acorus Calamus. Sweet ſmelling Flag or Calamus; 


in the river Tare near Norwich, and at Lynn. 
Adonis autumnalis, Corn Flos Adonis, Pheaſant's- 


Eye, Red Maithes, or Red Morocco; in corn » 


fields. 


Adoxa Moſchatellina. Tuberous Moſchatel ; in woods 


and ſhady places. 
Fgilops incurva. Sea Hard Graſs; in fea paſ- 
tures. 
Fly Agaric: in ſandy woods 
and hedges. 
Aira caneſcens. Grey Hair Grag, in funky ſea 
places, 
— montana (3 ſetacea. Mountain Hair Graſs; on 
Stratton heath. 
Aliſma ranunculoides. 
Caſteſſey common. 
Alopecurus ariſtatus G paniceus. Bearded Fox: tail 
Graſs; in wet meadows about Cley. - 
- geniculatus g bulboſus. Bulboſe F 0x-tail 
graſs; in watery places and ponds. 1 
Althæa officinalis. Marſh Mallow; in ſea nite” | 
Anagallis arven/is 8. (Flore cæruleo) Female Pim- 
pernel ; in corn fields and ſandy places. 


Anchuſa ſempervirens. Evergreen Alkanet ; on rub- 


biſh about Norwich. 

Anewone Pulſatilla, Paſque Flower; 5 on n Tulip bills 
near Lexham, 

Anthemis nobilis. Common Camomlez in ſunny mea- 
dows and paſtures. 

Antirrhinum majus. Greater Toad flax or Snap Dra- 
gon; on old walls, 

— i. Leaſt Toad flax; in ſandy corn- 
fields. 


ſandy meadows and paſtures ; * at ee and 
on Swafham heath, 
Artemiſia maritima. 
_. ſhores. ( 
Arundo Calamagroſtis. 
Hethel, plentifully. 
w—— Epigejos Small Reed Grafs : 
at Ranaugh, plentifully, 
Aſperula Cynanchica, 
dos, eſpecially chalk. 
—— 0dorata. Woodroof; in woods and ſhady 
places. 


Sea Wormwood 


Branched Reed Grass T at 


Aſplenium Ceterach, Splecnwort : on Heydon church | 


Walls. 
— Scolopendrium. Harts tongue; on Little 
Plumſtead and Sprowſton churches. 
Aſter Tripolium. Sea Star Wort: at Gly, and in the 
marſhes by Acle bridge. 


Aſtragalus arenarius. Purple Mountain Milk wort; 


Atropa Belladonna. 


Leſſer water Plantain: on 


—ů— -= tenuiſſumum. 


Fins leaned: Chickweed ; in 


on ſea 


in a meadow 


Squinancy-wort in dry mea- 


in ſand and chalky meadows and Paſtures ; on 
Swaffham heath. | 
ghycyphyllos: Wild liquorice vetch : on 
chalky meadows and paſtures. 
Atriplex littoralis. 
rubbiſh at Lynne, Tarmouth, &c, _ 
pedunculata. Pedunculated Orach; on ſea. 
ſhores; at Tarmoutb. 
pedunculata g. Sea Orach, with fanall Bafil 
leaves: on ſea ſhores; near Lynne, 
——/ſerrata, Serrated Orach: on rubbiſh and 
ſea ſhores. 


Common Dialer: or Deadly 
Nightſhade: at St. Faith's Newton, on the road 
to Poſtwick, at Carrow abbey, at Cofteſſey, and 
about three miles from Norwich near Ayleſham, 
Avena pratenſis. 0. Oat J on heaths, mea- 


Graſs; | dows, and paſ- 
— pubeſcens. Rough Oat tures of a chalky 
35 133 | 
Berheris vulgaris. The Barberry or Pipperidgebuſ ; 
. on chalk hills and hedges. 


Bidens cernua. Nodding W in ditches and. 


lakes. 
Boletus coriaceus. Coriaceous Boletus; ] on trunks of 
[quamoſus. Sealy Boletus; trees, 
Braſfica muralis. Wild Rocket; on the walls in 
Yarmouth church yard. 
Bunias Cakile, Sea Banias or Rocket; on fa 
ſhores. 
Bupleurum rotundifolium. 
in corn fields. 


Leaſt Thorow-wax, or 
Hares-ear: on a heath between Millington and 
| Houghton, at Clay, and at Lynn. 7 


Campanula glomerata. Little Throatwott, or Can- 


terbury bells; in mountainous paſtures. 
—— —- hybrida. Leſſer Venus looking glaſs, or 
podded Corn Violet; in chalky corn fields; in 
Gau field, and at Cromer. 
. latifolia, Giant Throat Wen; in buſby 
places and hedges. 


__ ditches and corn fields. 
Carduus acanthoides, Welted Thiſtle ; on rubbiſh 
and margins of fields. 
acaulis, Dwarf Carline Thiftle ; on mouu- 


tainous paſtures, eſpecially chalk. 
——- criſpus. Curled Thilile ; on rubbiſh and 
highways. ON 
helenoides. Great Engliſh Soft Gentle 
Thiſtle, or Melancholy Thiſtle ; on high pal- 
tures. 


Carduus 


Graſs Orach; on ſea ſhores and 


Common Thorow-wax; 


- Rapunculus. Rawpions ; in banks * 


Carduus belenoides (3 Heterophyllus. 


Carum Can. 


Chara flexilis. Smooth Chara; in the 


Cicuta viroſa. 


Thiſtle: in high paſtures; on Stratton heath, 
and on Newton St. Taith's bogs. 


Carex diviſa. Marſh C -yperus Graſs: in ſea marſhes, 


. dioica. Small Carex; in turfy boggy places. 
— -- inflata. Bottle Carex ; in marſhes. | 
—nuricata. Leaſt prickly headed ſpiked Cy- 
perus Graſs ; on banks of ditches and lakes. 
——-- pilulifera. Round headed Carex; in wet paſ- 
tures and heaths. 
_—- pulicarts. Flea Carex; in ſlimy and turfy 
bogs. 


tures. 

Caucalis daucoides. Fine leaved baſtard 3 in 
corn fields and barren places. 

Ceraſtium arvenſe. Long leaved rough Chickweed 


with a large flower; in corn fields, ſandy mea- 


dows and paſtures. 
—— ſemdecandrium. Leaſt Mouſe · ear Chick- 
weed : on walls and in paſtures. 
_——  — umbcllatum. Umbelliferous Wild Pink ; 
on old walls and banks about Norwich. 


in ditches and 


great water pit at Heydon; ponds. 


—- biſpida: Prickly Chara: 


Chelidonium corniculatum. Red Ce- q in ſandy corn 


landine, or horned Poppy ; fields, and 
2 Glautium. Vellow Ce- | ſandy ſea 
landine, or horned Poppy; ; ſhores. 


— hybridum. Violet Celandine, or horned 

Poppy; in ſandy corn fields. TP: 

Chenopodium hybridum. ' Baſtard Gooſefoot; on rub- 
biſh and corn fields ; near Orburgb. 

Chlora perfoliata. Yellow Centaury; in high mea- 
dows and paſtures: at Armingale. a 

1 alternifolium. Alternate leared Gol- 


den Saxifrage : in wet buſhy places and woods; 


by Poringland and Stoke in ſeyeral places. 

— —— oppoſitifolium. Common Golden Sax- 

| ifrage; in the ſame places. 

Long-leaved Water Hemlock : 
Heigham, and Newton St. Faith's bogs, - 
divers other places "—_ the river leading to 
Yarmouth, | 

Cineraria paluſtris. Marſh Gasen, or Flea bane: 
on Newton Saint Faith's - bogs, in Acle marſh 

on Ludham marſhz in the road from Norwich 
to Yarmouth, and at Caiſter. 


Cochlearia Armoracia. Horſe Raddiſh: on rubbiſh f 


and banks of ditches. 


— fn. Daniſh Seurvy pra; on 1 


ſea ſhore. 

Comarum paluſtre. Purple Marſh Cinquefoil ; "W | 
muddy ponds and bogs. 

Convallaria multiflora. Solomon's Seal; in woods. 

Convolvulus Soldanella. Sea Bindweed or Scottiſh 
Seurvy graſs : on ſea ſhores, 

Conyza fquarroſa. Plowman's Spikenard: in moun- 
tainous meadows and paſtures and highways ; ; 
about a mile beyond Buxton. 

Crambe maritima. Sea Colewort : on ſandy ſea ſhores. 

Cratægus torminalis, Wild Haw or Service; in woods 
and hedges., 

Crepis fetida. Stinking Hawkweed ; in dry mea- 

dous and paſtures, _ 

Cucubalus Ozites. Spaniſh Campion or Catchfly ; in 


the way from Barton Pn to Brandon, from 
You, 3 


Caraways; in meadows and pat- 


Equiſetum byemale. 


Eryſimum chitramtboides. 
or Wormſeed; near Trow/e, prenanelly, and 
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Melancholy | 


Brandon to Hilleſbo) ew, and from Barton Mts 
to Thetford. 


Cuſcuta Eurcpea. . Dodder, Hellweed, or Devil's guts; 
on heaths and corn fields. 


Daphne Laureloa. Spurge Laurel; on Barney” s heath 
near Trowſe. 

Dianthus Armeria. Deptford Pink: in Thompſon's 
Grove at Thorpe. 


-- deltoides. Maiden Pink: at Clay, and in 


the way about half a mile from Hille/borough to- | 


wards Brandon. 

-- prolifer, Childing Pink: in a cloſe on tlie 

| bankſfide overagainſt Hellsden Old hall about half 
a mile out of St. Auſtin's gate Norwich, 


Dipſacus pilaſus. Small Teaſe or Shepherd's rod ; in 


watery places and hedges. 
Droſera Anglica. Engliſh Sundew ; on bogs. 
— longifoha. Long leaved Roſa ſolis, or Sun- 
dew; on bogs; on Newton Saint Faiths bogs, 
and on Myſhold heath by the ſpring. 


Graſs; in Armingale wood. 


Erigeron acre. Blue flowered 8 8 gweet Fleabane; on 


barren and dry paſtures. 
Eriophorum wvaginatum. 
or Hares tail ruſh; on wet heaths 3 - near 
Lynne, 
Treacle Hedge Muſtard 


elſewhere. 
Frankenia Jævis. - Smooth Sea heath : on Clay Feach, 
and at Lynne. 
Fucus gelatinoſus. Sea ragged Staff or J elly Fucus : 
on the beach at Clay. 


Galeopſis tetrahit J, A variety of the common hemp 
leaved Dead Nettle; in corn fields and margins 


of fields; ina ditch berween Ki ift ing ky and 
the church. 


Galium Anglicum. Leaſt Gooſe Graſs ; on Walls and 


in ſandy meadows. 


Gentiana amarella. Autumnal Gehm! : in 1 dry paſ- 


tures. 
. campeſtris. F jeld Gentian in mountainous 
_ Paſtures, 
So pneumonantbe. Marſh Gentian, or Calathian 


Violet; in meadows about Stratton, and on 


Stratton heath. 


Geranium columbinum. Long ſtalked Craneſbill] 1 


corn fields, paſtures, and hedges. 
— rotundifolium. Doves foot Cranes bill 
on walls, tiling, and paſtures of a ſandy ſoil. 


—— — ſylvaticum. Wood Cranesbill; in a wood 
at Lynn, and near Spirtworth church five miles 


from Norwich. 


Geum rivale. Water Avens; in the Ofier ground, 1 


at Thorpe and in Wolverton wood. 


Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed, or Cats 
foot; in dry mountainous paſtures: on Stratton 


heath. | — 
Gnaphalium margaritaceum. American Cudweed; in 
gravel pits, on Muſhold heath. 


| —— ti. Upright Cudweed; in ſandy 


| woods and paſtures. 


Helleborus fa!idus. Great Baſtard Black Hellebore, 
Bearsfoot, or Setterwort ; between Stifkey and 


Wells, and at Brampton. 
Hieracium mrorum. French or Golden Lungwort; 
| in woods, on walls and banks of fields. 


Hh 3 Hieracium 


Rough Horſe-tail or Shave 


Mountain Cotton Graſs, 
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Hieracium Jubaudum. Broad- "ETA" Buſby Hawk- 
weed; in woods and hedges. 

umbellatum. Narrow - leaved buſhy Hawks 

weed; in dry woods and hedges. 


Hypochæris glabra. Smooth Hawk weed; in moun- 


tainous paſtures : near Norwich. 

Hippocrepis comaſa. Tufted Horſe-ſhoe Vetch: 
meadows and paſtures of a chalky ſoil. 
Hippophae rhamnoides. Sallow Thorn, or Sea Buck- 

thorn; on ſea ſhores at Tarmouth. 


Hlippuris vulgaris, Mares tail; on the bog near the 


bridge going to Co/teſſey. 


Hottonia paluſtris, Water Violet; in ditches and 


ponds. 

Hydrum auriſcalpium. Hydnum like an Ear Picker; 
near Norwich, in a ſmall plantation of Scotch 
Pines called Hardy grove. | | 

Hyoſeris minima. Small Swines Succory; in ſandy 
meadows and corn fields; near Armingale wood 
near Norwich, 

Hypericum Androſemum. Tutſan or Park leaves; in 
woods and wet hedges. 

Elodes. Marſh St. Peter's wort; in marſhes 

of a ſpongy and putrid ſoil. 


— — 


— — montanum. Imperforate St. * wort; 


in Thorp wood. 


Hypnum ſcorpoides. Scorpion Hypnum ; 3 on rar 


bogs; near Norwich, 
Iberis nudicaulis. Rock Creſs; in gravelly olſces1 ; 
in a fir cloſe, and elſewhere near Norwich. 
Inula Helenium, Elecampane ; in wet meadows and 
paſtures. 
— pulicaria. Small Fleabane ; in b places where 
water has been ſtagnant in the winter. 


F foetidiſſima. Stinking Gladwyn; in | hedges, 


ditches, and woody places. 


Juncus flvaticus. Wood Hair graſs; in wet woods : 


and woody places. 


Lactuca viroſa. Strong ſcented wild Lettuce; in hedges 


and margins of fields. 
Lathyrus Aphaca. Yellow Yachling near Armin- 
_ 
. paluſtris. Marſh Chickling vetch; in wet 
meadows and paſtures; at Ranaugh near Nor- 


wich, 
m—— ſylveſtris. Narrow leayed Peaſe everlaſing; 
in woods and hedges. 


Lepidium latifolium. Dittander or beer in ; 


meadows and we ; on Sheringham cliffs at 
Clay. | 


Dittander; at Yarmouth, A and Cay. 


Leonurus Cardiaca. Motherwort; in a lane de 


teen Lexham and Næwton. 


I. inum perenne. Perennial Flax; between Sacha, 


and Downham. 
— . Radiola. Leaſt 3 or Allſeed ; on 
St. Faith's Newton bogs. 3 
—=- uſitatiſſimum. Flax; in corn fields. 


Lithoſpermum efjicinalse. Common Gromwell or | 


Graymill ; in the pits at Newton St. Faith's. 

Littorella /acuſiris. Graſs leaved Plantain ; on News 
ton St. Faith's bogs, and at Heydon, = 

Lolium femulentum. Annual Darnel Graſs; at Hey- 
don among the corn. 

Lycoperdon fornicatum. Turret 2% in meadows 


ball; 13 and paſtures 
—— Faellatum. Star Puff- ball; near Norwich, 


N I. 
Lycoperdon tuber. Solid Puff-ball or Trufles; in Lord 


Leicęſter's park at Hollbam, plentifully. 


Ly copodium clavatum. nnen Club- | 
on Muſtela 


e! 
inundatum. Marth Club. oh ath by 
moſs ; e ſpring, 


-- ruderale. N | 
ruderale. Narrow leaved wild Creſs or . pimpinelloides, © Pater water Dropwort; 


ee. Fir Club-moſs : on mountainous 
heaths. 


Lyfimachia tenella. Purple money-wort; on Now. 


ton St, Faith's bogs. 

Malva moſchata, Jagged-leaved Vervain Malloy, 
in meadows, paſtures, and hedges. 

Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound ; on rubbiſh 

and in highways. 

Medicago arabica. Heart Trefoil , on banks of fields 
or Clover; and in highways 

A falcata. Fellow Me- ſ frequent about 
. Norwich, 

— falcata varietas. (Flor. Pur.) Yellow Me. 

dick with a purple flower ; in the may ſide not 

far from Norwich. 

ſativa, Lucern; in meadows and paſture 


Melampyrum Arvenſe. Purple Cowwheat; in the 


corn on the right hand juſt before you come to 
Hiebam and between Norwich and Cofteſſey. 


—— pratenſe. Meadow Cowwheat; ; In the 
meadows near St, Faith's, 


Mentha gentilis. Red mint; 
Pulegium. Penoyroyal | 


or Pudding Graſs ; in watery places, 
m— r0tundifolia. Round \ marſhes and ſtag- 

leaved Mint; nant Waters. 
——— ſyloeftriss Long leaved | 

Horſe Mint; 


Mercurialis annua. F rench Mercury; ; on rubbiſh, 


walls, &c. | | 
Myagrum ſativum. Gold of | Fanbus ys : felds 
amongſt le. | 
Myoſurus minimus. Mouſe-tailz in corn fields and 
gravelly meadows between Poringland and Brot 
and at St. Faith's Fair ſtead. . 
Myrica Gale. Sweet willow Dutch Myrtle; on the 
boggy part of Der/ingham heath, at Cotton, 
Caſtleriſing, and Woodbaſiic. 10 
Narciſſus poeticus. Pale Daffodil; in ana paſ- 
tures: between Ranaugh and Salehouſe. | 
Narthecium oz fragum. Lancaſhire Aſphodel or Baſ- 
tard Aſphodel; in marſhy and buſhy places: at 
Derſing ham and near Lynn, 


| Nymphea alba. White water Lay: in lakes and | 


flow rivers. 


in ditches and lakes at Cley and Yarmonth. 

Ononis repens. Creeping Reſt Harrow; at Yarmouth. 

Ophiogloſſum valgatum. Adders Tongue; in a cloſe 
near Bixley church. 

Ophrys ant hopopbora. Green Man Orchis; be" 
chalk pits : at Bracon Afh,and Fucolneſtone. 


paſtures: in a field near Nezvell in abundance- 

. lilifolia. Dwarf Orchis; in marſhes: neat 
Norwich, | 

— muſcifera. Fly Orchis; in fields near Nor- 
wich. 

Nidus Avis, Bird's neſl: in woods and ſhady 

places: at Heydon. 

— paludoſa. Leaſt Orchis; on Felthorp bogs: 

near Norwich, 


A Optry ry 


apifera. Bee Orchis; in dry meadows. and 


ſe 
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Ophrys ſpiralis. Triple Ladies Traces; on Cofteſſy 
common and Myſbold heath. 


| Orchis prramidalis. Purple late flowering Orchis; 


in dry and chalky meadows. 
Ornithogalom umbellatum. Common Star ot Beth- 
flehem; in woods, meadows, and paſtures. 
Ocobanche ramoſa. Branched Broomrape ; in corn 
fields: a ſingle plant was once found near North 
Reps church by Cromer. | 
Oſmunda lunaria. Moonwort ; on Muſhold heath. 
_—— regalis. Oſmund Royal on Derfingham 
hearne®: 
Panicum viride. Green Panic Graſs; in corn fields. 
papaver hybridum. Rough round headed poppy; 
juſt out of St. BenediQ's gate at Norwich: 
Paris quadrifolia. Herb Paris, One berry, or True- 
love; in Blackwell and Piſmi!l woods, and in 
Rackheath highwood near Norev:ch. 


| Parnaſha Paluſtris. Graſs of Parnaſſus ; on St, Faith's 


Newton bogs, and elſewhere. 


beucedanum filaus. Meadow Sulphurwort; it in wet 


meadows and paſtures. 


Phalaris arenaria. Sea Canary Graſs; on quick 


ſands near the ſea. 


malus impudicus. Stinking Morel; in woods and 


| hedges : in the ſand about Holt bam, plentifully. 


5 Pitutaria globulifera. Peppet Graſs ; on St. Faith's 


Newton bogs. 


Pinguicula vulgarts, Butterwort or Yorkſhire Sani- 


ele; on Paulin heath near the mill and on Ce, 
teſſey common. 


Z Plantago maritima, Sea Plantain; on the ſea coaſt, 


—coronopus y. The graſs-leaved plantain with 
round heads; on the bank of the river near 
| Yarmouth between the town and the pier. 


Poa angu/ti ifolis. Narrow leaved Meadow Grafs; in 
woods and hedges. 


Polygonum Biſtorta. Greater Biftort or Snakeweed; . 


159 in wet meadows. 


. Hydropiper, Water Feber or Arſemart; | 


in wet places, rivers, &c. 
— Hydropiper B minus. Small creeping 


Arſemart; in wet places and rivers. 


Polypodium Thelypteris. Marth Fern; in Ranaugh 


meadows and on St: Faith's Newton bogs. 


Potamogeton compreſſum. Small branched pond- 


weed; in rivers. 


near the ſea. 
———— pufillum. Small graſs leaved Pondweed; 
in ditches and ponds. 
Potentilla argentea. Tormentil Cinquefoll; in mea- 
dows and paſtures of a gravelly ſoil. 
Primula vulgaris g. Great Cowllip or Oxlip, i in mea- 
dows and paſtures; at Lexbam. 


Prunus padus. Wild Cluſter cherry or Bird cherry; 


in woods and hedges. 
Ranunculus lingua, Great Spearwort; in wet mea- 
dows : frequently in the broads down the rivers. 
parviflorus, Small flowered Crowfoot; 
in meadows and corn fields of a gravelly ſoil: 


een St. Giles and St. Stephen's gate, Nor- 
dich. 


Reſeda . Baſe Rocket; in corn "ROE meadow | 


and paſtures eſpecially chalk, 
Ribes nigrum. Black Currants or 8 berries 3 i 
al Coſteſſey and at Hor ford. 


Roſa villoſa . A variety of Apple Roſe; in moun- 


tainous places. 
Vol. IL 


marinum. Sea Pondweed ; in ditches 


Rubus Idæus. Raßpbert buſh, Framboiſe or Hind- 
berry; in woods and hedges. | 

Rumex maritimus. Golden Dock; in roads and on 
rubbiſh, 


—— pulcher. Fiddle Dock; in ways and dry meas 
dows. 

Ruppia maritima. Sea Graſs z on 2 lhores. 

Salix purpurea. Roſe Willow; in watery places. 

—— triandra. Smooth Willow; in woods and 
hedges and banks of rivers. 

—— vitellina, Yellow Willow; in ofier grounds. 


Salſola fruticoſa. Shrubby Stoneerop "1 on ths 


Saltwort; en 
9 


—— Kali. Prickly Saltwort; 

Salvia pratenſis. . in Horsford mea- 
dow. 

Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder, Danewort; in 


hedges and ſides of duches: by Cai Aer near 
Norwich. 


Samolus valerandi. Round leaved Water n 


in wet places: on St. Faith's Newton bogs and. 
betwern Earlbum bridge and Colney. 
Saponaria Mcinalit. Sodpwort; in hedges. | 
Scabioſa columbaria. Leſſer field Scabious; in moun- 
tainous paſtures. 
Schœnus albufſ. White flowered Ruſh Gab; 1 in 
merten? on Catggon decoy near Heydon. 
- compreſſus. Compreſſed Baſtard Cyperus; 
in rurfy watery marlhes: at Ditcbingban and 
Ha. 5 
nariſtur. bett Bog- ruſh or Baſtard Cys 
perus; in lakes: on $1, Faitb's Newton bogs. | 
Scirpus fluittans. Flodtiti Clubruſh; in ditches and 
pPools. 
um. Long Rocket or Baſtard Cype- 
rus; on ſea ſhotts and banks of rivers, 
ſetaceus, Leaſt Ruſh; in wet ſandy places. 
= ſybottiens. Millet Cypetus Graſs; in Was 
tery places and wet woods. 


Sedum Arglicum. Engliſh Stonecrop; on ſtony fandy 
rocky places, 


| * palndoſus. Matſh Ragwort or Bird's Tongue; 


in marſhy places: at Binbam near Wells. 


Senecio viſeofs [3 fludritis. Mountain Groundſel; 
in woods, hedges, and heaths. 

Serapias latifolic. Broad leaved Baſtard Hellebore ; 
in woods and hedges, 


latifolia g. A variety of the at; in woods 
and hedges. 


lia y paluſtris. ' Marſh Baſtard Helle- 


bore; on St. Faith's Newton bogs. 
Silene amæna. Sea Campion; on the ſea ſhores. 
— anglica, Small Corn Catchfly or Campion; in 
cornfields about half a mile without St. Giles“ 
gate, Norwich, 
- noftiflora. Night flowering Catchfly; i in corn 
fields about Norwich and in the roads to Raw. 
burgb. | 
Siſon inundatum. Leaſt Water Parſnep; in ditches 
and roads, and where water is itagnated. 
e tum. Corn Parſley or Honewort; in corn- 
fields and hedges of a clay wet ſoil. 


Sium /atifolium. Great Water Parſnep; in rivers 


marſhes, and watery places. | 
Siſymbrium flve/tre. Water Rocket; in marſhes Y 
watery places, eſpecially chalk. ot 
Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; near Norwich 
frequent ; as on Boteler's hill, at Carrow abbey, 
and in the hedges going to Thorp. 
LE Sparganiom 
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Teucrium Chamadrys. 


Tillkea muſeoſa. 


"8 


Sparganium ſimplex G natans. Leaſt Bur- OY in 
ponds and flow rivers: near Heydon and about 
Norwich. | 

Spergula nods/a. Knotted Spurrey or Engliſh Marſh 
Saxifrage ; on Cofteſſey common. | 

Spirza Filipendula. Dropwort; in mountainous mea- 
dows and paſtures. 


Statice Afmeria, Thrift or Sea ny Flower; in ſea 


"meadows. | 

. reticulata, Matted Thrift or Sea Lavender 
on the ſea ſhores at Wells, 

Sttatiotes aloides. Water Aloe or freſh Water Sol 
dier; in flow rivers and lakes: in moſt of the 
broads down the two rivers leading to Zarmouth 
and at Acle. | | | 

Germander; on ruins: on 
the walls of Norwich. | 

Thalictrum minus. Leſſer Meadow Rue; in wet 


mountainous paſtures ; on Swaffham heath» 


Thlaſpi arvenſe. 
in cornfields. : | 

Procumbent Tillza; on Drayton 
heath and ſeveral other places about Norwich, 
on Muſhold heath. 

Trifolium alpeſtre. Perennial Trefoil or Marle Graſs; 
in mountainous meadows and paſtures. 

filiforme. 
dos and paſtures. 

m— fragiferum. 
_ meadows and paſtures. 

glomeratum. Round-headed Trefoil; in 

ſandy meadows and paſtures: about Norwich. 

. ochroleucum. Yellow flowered Treſoll; z in 

dry meadows and paſtures. 


Norwich, 
Trifolium ſeabrum. | Oral-headed Trefil z on chalk 
dills. . 
— — ſubterraneun. Dwarf Trefoil; 3 in | barren 
paſtures, 


Triglochin paluſtre. Arrow-headed Grat: z on . 


Faith's Newton bogs. 


Triticum caninum. Bearded Wheat Grafs; ; in woods 


and hedges. 
— Junceum. Sea Wheat t on ſea ſhores. 


E 


Turritis glabra. Great Tower Muſtard; in Sravelhy 


Treacle Muſtard or Pennycreſs; 


Small Trefoil; in ſandy mea- : 


Strawberry Trefoil; in wet 


Vicia Lathyroides y. Spring Tare; in the road 10 


ornithopodioides. Bird's foot Trefoil; in lads - -- 
meadows and paſtures : on 2 heath near 


| Utica piluliſera. 


| Urricularia minor, Lefler hooded Milfoil; in finy 


N 4 


| meadows: in Thompſon's grove near Norwich, 
andi in the road to Jarmouth. 
— glabra g. A variety of the laſt; in — hedges 
in the road from Norwich to Tarmouth, 
—— hjrfute. Hairy Tower Muſtard; on rockt, 
old walls, &c. frequent about Norwich, 
Vaccinium Myrtillas, Black Whorts, Whortle ber. 
ries, or Bill berries; by the wind-mill on re 
heath. 
cocos. Cranberries, Moorberries, or 
Moſsberries; on Derſingbam moor and Caufton 
heath. 
Valeriana rubra. Red Valerian; on old walls and 
rubbiſh. | 
Verbaſcum Blattaria. Yellow Moth Mullen: in 
gravelly paſtures; at Heydon, 
lychnitis, Hoary Mullein or White flow. 
ered Mullein; in fandy chalky places: on 
a heath between Hillington and Houghton, 
— —— lychnitis g (flore luteo). Hoary Mullein 
Vith a yellow flower; about Norwich, Bircham, 
and elſewhere. 
——— nigrum. Sage-leaved Black Folia; in 
highways: at Hellſden. 
Veronica montana. Stalked Speedwell; in wet woods 
and hedges: in Armingale wood. 
ſcutellata. Narrow-leaved Water Speed- 
well; on St. Faith's Newton bogs. | 
— triphyllos. Trifid Speedwell; in ſandy corn- 
fields: at Rowwton between the town and the 
highway twelve miles before you come to Norwich, 


: Caifter a little beyond Latenbam. 
Vinca minor. Periwinckle; on way fides a little way 
dodut of Magdalen gate and in a grove at Thorp. 
— major. Greater Periwinckle; in woods and 

hedges: a little beyond Hetherſet. | 


Roman Neule; on rubbiſh: » 
Yarmouth, plentifully. 


ditches: on St. Faith's Newten bogs, and on 
Caiſter heath near the decoy. 


vulgaris. Common hooded Milfoil; in 
ſtagnant waters: on Ceſteſy common, and on 
Poringland heath. 1 
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NLAND lies the county of Cambridge, in Saxon 


north, and It borders on Norfolk and Suffolk to 
the eaſt; on the ſouth it has Eſſex and Hertfordſhire; 
on the weſt Bedford and Huntingdonſhires; on the 


Gpendbprxʒrey ie. Its greateſt length is to the 


north Lincolnſbire, and the river Ouſe, which croſſing 


t 83.10 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


III. by Ribatd de Life, when Walter de Coten- 
ham, a great nobleman, was hanged for rebellion. 
The name of this river is diſputed among writers ; 


preferring the latter opinion, both on account of its 
winding courſe which is implied in the Britiſh word 


| ſome ſuppoſe it Grant, others Cam. I cannot help C or Can 


nver. 


;r from eaſt to welt divides it into two parts. Cam (and hence a winding river in Cornwall is called | | 
I The lower and ſouthernmoſt part is moſt improved Camel) and becauſe the antient town of CaMBort- Cauront- | | | 

and culti rated, and conſequently pleaſanter, not one TUM, mentioned by Antoninus in his third Iter, ap- Of this ee 

continued plain, but moderately level, for the moſt pears to have ſtood on it by the diſtance, name, and Eſſex. 


part if not all (except where it produces large crops 
of ſaffron) laid out in corn fields yielding plenty of 
excellent barley, which being ſteept till it is ready 
to ſprout, and dried in kilns, is made into large quan- 


| brewing beer; of which the inhabitants make a con- 
ſlerable profit by ſelling it in the neighbouring 
counties. The farther and northernmoſt part which 


and divided into iſlands, is called the e of Eh, di- 
verſified with rich paſtures, but the ſoil marſhy and 


times overflows it. RS. 
One of the Roman conſular ways, called in the 


of the lower part leading ſtrait to Huntingdon, 
through Roiſton, on the edge of the county, a well 
known town, but of modern date, already deſcribed; 
and through Caxten, antiently the barony of Ste- 
phen d'Eſchallers, from whoſe deſcendants it paſſed t. 
Henry III. to the Frevilles, and from them by the 
; Burgozns to the Jermyns. Nor is Gamlinghay far 
from hence, where lived the Avenells, whoſe eſtate 
came by marriage to the antient family of St. George, 
of which many knights flouriſhed from the time of 
Henry I. at Hatley, which from them has the addi- 
tonal name of St. George. „ 1 
More to the weſt this part is divided by a rivulet, 
vlich riſing at Afzwell winds from ſouth to north to 


beſt meadow grounds in the county) formerly a pre- 
ceptory of Knights Templars, given them 1130 by Si- 
bila daughter of Roger de Montgomery earl of Shrewſ- 
bury and wife of J. de Raines. Not far from hence is 


of this county, and of the Peverells, by one of whoſe 
duaghters the eſtate and honours came to Gilbert 
erke, the laſt of whoſe family when he had pro- 
ded for the children of his ſecond wife, left king 
Edward I. his heir. For at that time the Engliſh 
bility revived the practice of the Romans under 
their emperors of making the ſovereigns their heirs 
phene ver they had incurred their diſpleaſure. This 
c:ſtle Was burnt in the barons' wars under Henry 


ere is no fu 
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ſpungy from the water Which undermines and ſome- 


join the Ouſe by Shengay (where are ſome of the 


Burne caſtle, formerly the barony of Picott, ſheriff 


1 book of Ely Ermingſtreet, paſſes on the weſt ſide 


4 , 8 ; _ | | 
\ — in his map calls the river Rhie, As Jſarium ſo Cam-Nitum, Cambo-ritum, MS. n. G. 
h eh word as Lnon in the Saxon dictionary, but Lye cites Cædmen, &c. as uſing Lnund for a d 
5 Lou, Grauna, are uſed by writers, Sim. Dun. 1040. Hoved. 251. b. Flor. Wig. 402. 
— H. Ec. IV. 19. 


Lnancabpicze, and Lranxebrige. Uſſer ſuppoſes it Ninnius' Cair Granth, or Grant, G. Grentbricge, Domeſd. 
Fonts | lies 


the Roman coins found in great quantities near the 
bridge here. For Camboritum ſignifies the ford at 
the Cam or the winding ford: Rith* being among our 


Britiſh anceſtors a ford, which I the rather mention 
tiries of byne, or as we call it malt, which is uſed for 


that the French may ſee the meaning of Augy/tori- 
tum, Darioritum, Rithomagus, &c, among them. Our 
Saxon anceſtors choſe rather to call Camboritum 


| enen and Gponx· cear ven, which name Gran fer, 
dy the frequent overflowing of the rivers is marſhy 


it {till retains, though I have not been able to trace 
its etymology. It would perhaps be wrong to de- 
rive it from Gpon *, a Saxon word for a marſh: yet 


Aſſer repeatedly calls marſhes in Somerſetſhire by a 
| Saxon-Latin word Gronnas paludofiſimas, and it is well 


known a city of Weſt Friſland, ſituated in a marſh, 
is called Groningen. But let others determine the 
etymology of this name, This place about the 
year 700 was, according to Bede, “a deſolate little 
« city, where,” he ſays, near the walls was found 
« A beautiful coffin of white marble with a cover of 


e the ſame materials.” At preſent it is a little vil- 


lage, part of which Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
gave to his baſe ſon Henry, on condition that his 
poſterity {who have long fince been extinct) ſhould 
beer the name of Henry: the other part king Hen- 


ry VI. of the houſe of Lancaſter, to whom the eſtate 


of earl Lacy devolved, gave to his royal college 
at Cambridge, which town was either part of old 
Camboritum, or roſe out of its ruins, being ſo 
near it both in name and ſituation. Nor can I be- 
lieve Cam derived from Grant, it being too forced a 
derivation, in which all the letters but one are loſt. 

I ſhould rather think the common people retain the 
antient name of Camboritum or the river Cam, 
though writers often uſe the Saxon name Grant- 
bridges. This city, which is the ſecond univerſit 
the ſecond eye, and the ſecond ſupport of England, 
famous for being the magazine of religion and learn- 
ing, is ſituated on the Cam, which after ſporting 
among the iſlands it has formed on its weſt fide, turus 
eait, and divides the town into two parts, united by 
a bridge, whence the modern name of Cambridge 


aroſe, Beyond the bridge is a large old caſtle, which 


ſeems to have laſted its time, and the college of St. 


Mary Magdalen. On this ſide. the bridge (where 


eep place or abyſs; but 
Aſſer. p. 30. 60, Flor, Wiz. 592. ] 


J's Cambridge. 
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nes the largeſt part of the towt) it makes an hand- the opinion even of the greateſt philofophers, ſor h 

ſome appearance by the diſpoſition of the ſtreets, the liberalities both of a public and private nature. 10 
number of the churches, and 16 beautiful reſidences the honour of the preſent age the right honourable and 
of the Muſes or colleges, in which many learned men diſcreet ſir Walter Mildmay, knight of the garter, and 
are ſupported, and the knowledge of arts and lan- privy counſellor to queen Elizabeth, founded a ney 
guageꝝ flouriſbes in ſuch & Manner, that theſe may be college in hongyr of Emanuel; and Frances Siquy 

'*  acgobiſited the fountains. of religion and leaming, Counteſs of Suffex left by will L. 5000. to build , 
which diffuſe their ſalutary ſtreams through the gar- college called Sidney-Suſſex, which is now finiſhed, 
dens of the church and ſtate, Nor is any requifite of 1 omit the ſmaller religious houſes and fraternities 

à moſt flourifhing univerſity wanting here except that 25 of leſs note, except Barnzwell, which Payne Peverell 3, 

' the marſhineſs of the fituation renders the air leſs 2 famous warrior, and ſtandard bearer to Robert dukes I 
whoteſome.”” But perhaps" thoſe that founded the ef Normandy” in the holy war under Henry I. re. 
Univerfiy in | ſuch a place had a regard to Plato's moved hither from St. Giles church, where Picot the 

opinion, who, enjoying an excellent ſtare of health ſberiff had placed canons, and ſettled 30 monks, he 

himſelf, pitched upon an unhealthy part of Attica being then 30 years old. Take the origin of the 
for an academy, that the bad air of the place might dame from the private hiſtory of the place.“ Payne 
check che redundant humours of the body which Peverell obtained of Henry I. a certain ſpor without 
would otherwiſe 'oppreſs the mind. However our the town of Cambridge, in the middle whereof were 
prudent anceftors were certainly directed by Heaven certain pure Iimpid ſprings, called at that time by 
in their choice of this ſpot for the purpoſes of ſtudy, the Engliſn Parneell, the children's well, becauſe 

- and for erecting ſuch fine buildings here once a year on St, John's eve the children and youths 
Colleges. That 1 may not ſeem ungrateful to thoſe liberal reſorted thither according to Engliſh cuſtom to amuſe 
patrons of literature, or, to uſe the words of Eume- themfelves with wreſtling and other youthful ſports 
nius*, thoſe parents of our children, I ſhall give and wich ſongs and muſic. From this reſort of boy; 
from the hiſtory of Cambridge, a ſhort account of and girls ſporting here it became a cuſtom for trader 
them and the colleges they conſecrated to the im- to reſort to the ſame place on the ſame day to fel 
provement of learning. Cantaber the Spaniard is — 68096+ 26 {05 os Ain 
faid to have firſt founded this univerſity 375 years Cambridge, though ſacred to the Muſes, did not 

before Chriſt, and Sigebert king of the Eaſt Angles eſeape the ravages of war. When the Danes over- | 

to have reſtored it . Being ruined in the Daniſh in- ran the country they frequently wintered here, and 

vaſion it lay long neglected till the proſpect began to about A. D. 1010 when Suene the Dane oppreſſed 

clear under the Norman government. Houſes of the nation with the moſt cruel tyranny, he paid no 

learning, inns, and halls for ſcholars were now attention to the fame of this place or the Muſes, 

n founded, but without endowments. The firſt college (though we read that Sylla had fo much reſped for 
a ove (Peter houſe) was built and endowed by Hugo de Athens) but all was miſerably laid waſte by fire, ln 
Balſbam biſhop of Ely 1284 ; in imitation of whom the early Norman times it was tolerably populous; for 

Richard Badew aſſiſted by Elizabeth Clare coumeſs we find in the Conqueror's ſurvey s that * the burg 

of Ulſter 1340 founded Clare hall. Mary de Sr. Paul of Grentbridge was divided into ten wards ®, and con- 

counteſs of Pembroke Pembroke hall 1347, and the tained 387 houſes, but eighteen were pulled down to 

| brethren of Corpus Chriſti gild Corpus Chriſti college build the caſtle,” when William I. thought fit to erett 

1346, called alſo St. Benedict's college. William caſtles everywhere to ſerve. as curbs to his new con · 

Bateman biſhop of Norwich founded Trinity hall quered Engliſh ſubje&s. In the barons war the pro- 

about 1353. Edmund Gonville 1348 and John Cay fcribed barons from Ely did it much miſchief, 10 

the phyſician in our time Gonville and Caius college. check whoſe ravages Henry III. ordered that deep 

Henry VI. king of England King's college 1441, to ditch on the eaſt fide of the town to be made, which 

which he added a chapel deſervedly ranked among is ſtill called King's ditch. Some may here expect 

the fineſt buildings in the world. Margaret of An- that 1 ſhould give my opinion of the antiquity of this 

jou his conſort Queen's college 1448. Robert Moog. univerſity : but I ſhall not interfere, nor am I in- 

lark Catharine hall 1459. John Alcock biſhop of clined to attempt a compariſon between our flou- 

Ely jeſus college 1497. Margaret of Richmond riſhing univerſities whoſe equals I know not. I fear, 

mother of Henry VII. Chriſt's college and St. John's however, they build caſtles in the air who car'y 

about 1506, the latter ſo greatly enlarged with back its antiquity beyond the bounds of truth to 

buildings. Thomas Audley chancellor of England Cantaber preſently after the foundation of Rome, and 

built Magdalen college 1542, which Chriſtopher Wray many years before the Chriſtian ra, This is cer- 

_ chjef juſtice of England lately enlarged. and endowed, tain, whenever it was founded, it began again about | 

and the molt potent prince Henry VIII. formed Trinity the time of Henry I. to be the ſeat of literature, We 

college 1546 out of three others, viz. St. Michael's have this account in the old appendix to Ingulphus 

college founded by Hervey de Stanton t. Edward II. by Petrus Bleſenſis. = Abbot Joffrid i ſent to his 

| King's college, founded by Edward III. and Fi/þ- * manor of Cotenham near Cambridge, Gillebert his 

wick's hotel. To make this a pleaſant retreat for © fellow monk and profeſſor of Divinity, with three 

the Muſes it has been lately repaired, or rather new other monks who had followed him into England, 

"built in a magnificent manner by the care of Thomas and were well verſed in philoſophical learning and 

Neville, the worthy maſter of the ſaid college, and © other antient ſciences, and going every day to Cam- 

dean of Canterbury, ſo that it may vie wich any bridge hired there a public barn, where making pro 

college in Chriſtendom for extent and beauty; and * feſſion of their ſciences, they ſoon drew after ben! 

he may be pronounced weyanomperng magnificent, in * great number of ſcholars. The ſecond year of their 


11 B Hiſtoria Barnwellenſis. 
, 32 3 Roſe. 88 3 Salm. Surv. p. 202 ſays A. D. 636 or 638. afl 
| : 189. e total of t Oules iu the 10 W amount to 373, and the houſes deſtroyed f. h ſtle 25. | cuffod. & 
I He was abbot of Croy land 1109=—11 24. | ** W R 6 25 | 
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coming the number was ſo increaſed as well from all 
« parts of the oountry as from the town; that the largeſt 
«houſe, barn, or church would not contain them. 
« They therefore ſeparated to different parts of the 
atoon on the plan of the Univerſity of Orleans. 
« Farly in the morning brother Ods a ſingular gramma- 
«ian and ſatyriſt read to the boys and youths under 
«his care grammar according to-Priſcian's rules with 
« Remigius' commentary on him. At one o clock Ter- 
«ric a moſt acute ſophiſt gave lectures to youths in 
« Ariſtotle's logie according to the introductions and 
« commentations of Porphyry and Averroes. At three 
6 o'clock Friar William read Tully's rhetotic- aud 
60 QuinRilian's inſtitutes; and maſter Giſlebert preached 
« jo the people every Sunday and holiday. This ſmall 


« ſpring which increaſed to a great river, we ow ſee 


a making glad the city of God, and rendering all 
« England fruitful by many maſters and teachers going 
forth from Cambridge as from Paradiſe,” &c. Robert 
de Remington * will inform ybu when it was made an 


Univerfity. © In the "reign of Edward l. ard he, 
Grantbridge from A place of ſtudy! was made an 


Univerſitp. like Oxford, by the court of Rome.” for about three. miles towards Newmarket by that 


, 


But why do J enter theſe liſts in which two learned 


: — 


old men ® have already encountered -ach other; to 
#hom J freely yeild my arms, deferring with all poſ- 
ſible reſpect to ſuch great names. The longitude 
of Cambridge is 230 15, welt, and its Jatitude 

Near to Cambridge to the ſouth-eaſt are high 
hills ealled by the ſtudents Gogmagag hills; by Henry 
of Huntingdon * the pleaſant hills of Balſham®” 
from the village below, where, as he ſays, the Danes 


left nothing on which they had not exerciſed their 


horrid cruelties. On the top of theſe hills I ſaw a 
large fortification ' triple trenched, and at that tinie 
certainly impregnable (in the opinion of thoſe who 
underſtand the art of war) but for the want of water. 
Some think it was a ſummer ſtation. of. the Romans or 
Danes. Gervaſe of Tilbury ſeems to call it Vandlebury. 
Below Cambridge, ſays he, was a place called 
Vandlebury, from the Vandals, who made a camp 
here when they ravaged part of Britain, and cruelly 
maſſiered the Chriſtians. Thie plain where they 
pitched their tents on the top of the little hill is 
uenched round having only one entrance.” What he 
adds of the ghoſt of a warrior ſeen here Fomit as an 
idle ſtory of the ignorant vulgar : not profeſling as 
he? does to inſert tales and tickle the ear, In the 
valley under theſe hills is San which paſſed from 


the Burg lu of Burgh Green by Walter Delapole and 


the Ingletborps to John Neville marquis Montacute, 
and by his daughter and heireſs to the Hudleſtons, 
wo were eminent here. More caſt we have firſt 
Hiderſham, once the ſeat of the Bu/tlers, now by 


marriage, of the Paris's; next among the woods 


lorſheath, long time the property of the autient and 
famous families of the Argentons and Allingtons, of 
which elſewhere 
Ale Camps, the antient ſeat of the Veres earls of 
Oxford is not far off; it belonged to Hugh de Vere as 
the nquiſition ſays on © condition he ſhould be cham- 

rain to the king,” yet it is very certain that 


+ Abbo died 1003. "Canute began his reign.1018,, Sigebert. 
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. A certain author. G. 


Below Cambridge to'the eaſt near the little river 


tient ditch beginning at the eaſt bank of the Cam, 
and paſſing ſtrait through Fen Dilton, or more pro- Fen Dittets 


At Milberbam; autiently Welburgham, lived the Wilburghaw 


whom John for his valor was admitted among the 


iſſue. 


expoſed to invaſions, begins at Rech, above which 
the country is marſhy and impaſſable, and ends 
near Cowledpe*, where the roads are obſtrutted with 
woods. It was the boundary both of the kingdom 
and biſhoprick of the Eaſt Angles. Who was the 
author of this great work is uncertain z later writers 
{refer it to Canute the Daniſh king, though it is men- 
tioned by Abbo who died before Canute was maſter 


„and ſtill the reſidence of the latter. 


er de Ickham, and cited by Caius, Antiq. Cant, p- 61. is in the Bodleian Library, 


aivs, The latter, maſter of Univ: 1ſiry college, Ox lor d, took occaſion from the Cambridge public Orator's ſpeech 


ry e greater antiquity to ſet up that of Oxtord, and was anſwered by the former, maſter of Caius college. The controverſy 

ed 8 in two or three tracts on each ſide. See Brit. Lp. I. p. 211213. DE e 

in We 207 per montana amæniſſima loci deleabilis qui vocafur Valeſham. al. Beleham. He adds, the tower of the church was fianding | 

Mae a. 8 Whoſe top a ſingle man defended hiinſelf againſt the Danes. | 
it, 
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Henry I. king of England made the grant to Aubrey Great Cham- 
de Vere in theſe words; the chief chainberlainſhip , berl»in of | 
«of all England in fee and - inheritance, with all dig, — N 
te nities, liberties, and honours thereto belonging, 

© as freely and honoũrahly as Robert Mallet held 

eit,“ &c: Notwithſtanding which our kings have 

appointed different perſons to this office at their 

pleaſure. Not far from hence are thoſe large and 

long ditches which it appears the Eaſt Angles made 

to keep off the Mercians, who, by their ſudden in- 

roads, uſed to lay the country waſte in a moſt cruel 
manner. The firſt begins at Hinkfon, and runs uke and 
eaſt through Hilderſbam to Horſbeath above five other ditches, 
miles. The ſecond near it is called Brentditch, and 

runs from Melborne through Fulmer, But I flop 

here, intending preſently to treat of theſe trenches. 


Hure, every year in the month of September is held Srurbridge 
the moſt Famous fair in all England, whether in re- . 
ſpect to the teſort of people; or the quantity of 

goods. The road near it formerly rugged and trou- 

bleſome to travellers was raiſed with a fine cauſeway 


excellent worthy man'William® Hervey, Doctor of 
Laws, and maſter of Trinity hall, at a great expence; 
but with a moſt uſeful. and laudable intention 

At the end of this cauſeway appears the third an- 


perly Dichtonfrom the ditch, between Great I:1burbam 

and Fulburn to Balſham. This is now commonly 

called ſeven miles dite becauſe at that diſtance from 
Newmarket, antiently Fleamdyke, or the ditch of Flame. 
flight, probably from ſome. remarkable. rout here? | 


barons de Lifle de Rougemont of antient rank; of 


knights of the Garter at the firſt inſtitution of the 
order by Edward III. The male heir of the family 
Edmund de Liſte is till living lord of the place, 
venerable for his age, and bleſt with a numerous 


Further eaſt five miles inland is the fourth line or 
ditch, the largeſt of all, with its vallum, which the 
common people viewing with wonder as the work of 
devils rather than of men have called Devils dyke 
others Rechdyke from the little market town of Rech Reche, 
where it begins. This muſt be that of which Abbo 
Floriacenſis deſcribing the eaſt part of England ſays, 
© On the weſt the county joins to the reſt of tbe 
iſland, and is acceſſible: but, to prevent the ſre- 
quent inroads of the enemy, is fortified with a bank 
like a high wall and a ditch.“ It croſſes for many 
miles the plain called Nezwmarket heath; place much 


of England, and the Saxon Chronicle treating of 


* 
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Burwell. 


Lanhcat b. 


Iſham. 


 MKirtling, or 
 Catlidge, 
Barons North, 
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>the” rebellion of Aihelwolph* agiinſt Edward the 
elder eulls it fimply the Dylr, and fays that king Ed- 


ward taviged .all the country between the | Dykes," 


and the river Ouſe to the notti fen, and chat Ethel- 

wold the rebel and Eohric tlie Dane were ſlain there. 
But tie writers after Canute's rinſe: call it S. Edmund 
boundury and ör. Edmum's Ditch, and imagine Ca- 


nute made it, becauſe of the high veneration he had 


for St. Edmund the Martyr, and in order to expiate 
the horcid cruelty of his father Suene to that prince *, 
granted large privileges to the places ſacred to him 


+ as far as this ditch. | Whenee Malmesbury in his 


lives of biſhops'® ſays, the tax gatherers, who are 


e generally an impoſing ſet of men without regard to 


« right or wrong, on the other ſide of St. Edmund's 


- « ditch {top all proceſs in a very humble manner.” 


And it appears that the two laſt trenches were atter- 
wards called &.  Edmund's ditches : for Matthew of 


Weſtminſter ſays * that * the war with Ethelwolph 


was terminated between St. Edmund's ditches,” 
Near Rech is Burwell, where was antiently a 


caſtle, which in the confuſions of Stephen's reign 


was vigorouſly attacked by Geoffrey de Magnaville 
earl of Eſſex (who loſt much reputation by unjuſt 
invading of other men's property), till he was 
wounded in the head by an arrow, and this country 
delivered from the fear they had long had of him. 
Scarce à mile from hence is Lanbeath, where the 
knightly family of the Cottons have for many years 
reſided: and not far from that is ebam, formerly 


the eſtate of the Bernard, which by marriage came 


to the knightly family of the Peitons, who, as ap- 
pears by their arms are deſcended from the male line 
of the Ufords (from which alſo came the Uſſords earls 


of Suffolk), though they took their name according 
to the cuſtom of the times from the little town of 


Peiton in Suffolk where they had long been ſettled. 
On the ſame ditch is Kir#ling, called alſo Catlidge, 
now famous for the principal ſeat of the barons North, 


the firſt of whom, Edward North, had the title con- 
| ferred. on him for his prudence by queen Mary. It 


was antiently remarkable for a council held here du- 


ring the furious conteſts about Eaſter. 
, The Fens and 


The upper and north part of this county is all di- 
vided into river iſlands, and interſected by innumerable 


ditches, canals and drains as by ſo many lines. It 


affords an agreable verdure to the eye in ſummer, 
but in winter is covered with water farther: than the 


eye can reach, and looks like a ſea. 


The inhabitants of this and the other fens Nane 


from the borders of Suffolk to Wainfleet in Lincoln- 


ſhire for 68 miles, and comprehending many thou- 
ſand acres in the four counties of Cambridge, Hun- 
tingdon, Northampton, and Lincoln, were called in 


the Saxon times Girvii, i. e. as ſome interpret it 


Fenmen, a ſet of people rough and uncultivated as 


the ſoil itſelf, envious of others whom they called 


Upland. men, devoted to feeding of cattle, fiſhing and 


ſtilts like giants. The country in winter, and ſome- 
times for the greateſt part of the year, is covered by 


s | Ditches; Ld dicum 3 Vonan, A. D. 9035, p. tor. 
& Uſam, 


- mund flew him, | 
II. p. 136. b. 2. 
8 Cole ergab denfiss innumere 1 ki N. H. xvi. 
1 Felix lived at Croyland about 730, and wrote the 


Ta Not ia Tanner. d V. 204. 


E. G N; 


' thatebing,  alders and other aquatic.-teces, eſpecialy 


Scordium, or Triſſago paluſtris, Water Germande, 


woods and iflands.” 
. paſſage from Mulmsburye: % Here i is ſuch plenty of 


natives laugh at their ſurprize. 
as plentiful; ſo that five perſons may not only al. 
s ſuage their hunger with both forts of food, but cat 
_ © to fariety for a penny i., | 

fowling, and uſually marching about on a ſort of 
| wid debates in parliament concerning the draining 


theſe fens, which perhaps had private gain in view, 
mo: water of the Oule, Grant, dine," Welland, Glen, : 


5 A. p, 905. 
TheCambridge MS. has dicon. Hunting. p. 202. Inter Dicum (al. Dacun) 


i. e. to the abbey founded i in his . which Suene plundered 1014, aud afterwards died a prune death, exclaiming chat St. Ed- 


A. D. 902. inter duo foſſata Sancti Edmugdi, 8 
u. 00 

kt. 44+ Ms. CCC. Ge and W. 5 

Tan. "7h 

; : en, 


Epig. XI 
fle of the patron faint. MS. Col. Niere. 
printed by Surius and Mabillon. Las. Bened. III. I. 263. alſo the acts of the abbots of C e. 


Je pontif, III. 18. 


& 
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and Witham, for want of :ſufficient-outlets; but Whey 
the waters return to their beds is {@- luxurious, vit 
long graſs and rank hay called Lid y, that when the 
inhabitants have cut down as much or more than they! 
want, they ſet fire to ihe reſt in November to make; 
grow ſtronger: at this time the blazing marſhes may. 
an extraordinaty appearance. This tract abounds 
likewiſe' with turf and ſedge for firing, reeds ſol 


willows, which the ſoil particularly ſuits, and which | 
are planted as a fence againſt floods, and being often 
lopt-are'of ſingular ſervice by their numerous ſhoots, 
or, as Pliny * calls them, offspring. Of theſe both 
here and in other places are made baſkers, of which 
1 ſuppoſe Martial, if 1 * him right, ſpeaks 

in his Apophoreta *, | 


Barbara de pictis veni Baſeauda Britannis, 
: Sed me Jam mavnlt dicere Roma uam. 


From painted Britain Ia baſket come, 
Imported and adopted here at Rome. 


grows plentifully on the banks of the ditches, Felix) 
an antient' writer, gives this account of theſe Ent 
© There is a prodigious fen beginning from the 
« banks of the Roman Gronta, extending a great 
« way, inter ſected ſometimes by - ſedge, ſometimes 
« with ſtreams of black water, with woody iſlands, and 
* crooked banks from the ſouth to the north as far 
« as the ſea.” William monk of Crowland de. 
ſcribes the ſame in. theſe. ogy: of his my of 
Gurkhas: 


E apud Angligenas a Grontæ hee longo 
Or de per anfractus Nag noſos & Fluviales 
Circumfuſa palus, orientaliſque propingua 
Littoribus pelagi ſeſe diſtendit ab Auflro 
n longum verſus Aquilone gurgite tetro, 
Morbeſos piſces vegetans & arundine denſa, 
Voentorum firtpitus quaſi quædum verba ſuſurrant, 


In England from the Roman Gronta's banks 
Spreads a long fen in winding cuts and cranks; 
\  Stretcht to the limits of the Eaſtern ſea, 
From ſouth ta north it makes its lengthned way. 

Infectious fiſh, thick reeds and ruſtling winds, 

That whiſpers feign, are all that here one finds. 
To theſe may be added Henry of Huntingdon's 
account of it“: This fenny country is very plea- 
ſant and agreeable to the eye, watered by many 
«rivers which run through it, diverſified with many 
„arge and ſmall lakes, and adorned with many 
To crown all, take this ſhort 


fiſh as to cãuſe 2iſtoniſhment in ſtrangers, while the | 
Water fowl arc 


I ſhall not ſtay to recount the various cit 


"OP: waned 25 Tpecious e of public vtility 


1 Lið, tener, wolli. 


1. But 


fs 


bu b io be feared they will notjichſlgndjng/ ll, 


ug 4 d 


" leayoury return to their original ſtate, as has often 


meats of Pravigences 111 os 1 net: 
Ihe natural feeprity of this, place and the /planty.of, 
provifion to be found here, oecaloned its being made: 
2 retreat not only by the Engliſh Who roſe. ageinſt 
the Conqueror, but. the barons: whenever they Were 
yrolcribed, who. from. hence maleſted aur princes, 
but always wich ill ſucceſs, though thay had, fortifietl 
the moil acceſſible: parts of the iſlaud at Eri and 
Ard now Aude?. There 38: ſtillito be ſeen at 
dre a military work, not very high but broad; 
called Belfars Hills from ſomebody of the name of Bel- 
ar as is preventdedat; ee aint t 

The more ſouthern and largeſt part pf this fetiny! 
crack wichin this comnty is called is Saxon Sliq, now: 


1 4} 
* 


„ the e Ely, from the prinetpal ifland. Bede de- 
' jivesthe name From Fel, whence ſome have called 
it Beh and Pelydere Vergil, from the Greek 
Piz, which ſigniffes a «Mor ; others from the'Bri- 


ilh word Helig, a willow, with Which trees ir abounds, 


being unit for others: We read that one Tombert 


prince of the South Girvii® gare port of this couttry in 


„ Jower to his wife Etheldreda, . 


buſband Egfrid king of Northumberland to devote 


| herſelf to-Chriſt; founded in the principal of theſe 


taining 600 families, a nunnery; ef which! ſhe herſelf 
was the firſt abbeſs. Vet this was hot thefirſt church 
in theſe fens : for the bock of Bly ſays; our Auftin 
buitt one at Cradiden, which was afterwards acer A 
by Penda the Mercia: and Malmesbury 'n tells us 
that Felix biſhop ef che Eaſt Angles had is hrſt 
ſee at Soham, which is ſtill a part of the ſee of 
Norwich. Scham, fays he, is a town on che fide 
"of à lake which was formerly dangerous ro thoſe 


* way made through the plantations of reeds, which 
«1s paſſable on foot. There are ſome traces of a 


* church deſtroyed by the Danes, who burnt it 


At the ſame time 
the Danes demoliſhed Etheldred's monaſtery, but it 


with the townſpeople in it.“ 


was rebuilt by Ethelwold biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
purchaſed the iſland by an agreement with the king, 
and turning out the ſeculars, filled it with monks, to 
whom king Edgar, as we find in his charter, granted 


the ſecular juriſdiction of two hundreds in the fens, 


*and of five hundreds and an half out of the fens in 
" Wichlaw- in the country of the Eaſt Angles,” 
vhich are {till called St. Etheldred's Liberties. Suc- 
ceeding kings and nobles endowed it with moſt ample 
Tevenues, particularly earl Brithnoth, ** who being about 
to attack the Danes in the year 999 gave to the 
k church of Ely, Somerſham, Spaldwic, Trumpinton, 
e Ratindun, Heiſbury, Fulburn, Tmerſton, Tripleſtow 
© and Impetun i,” in caſe he fell in that battle: be- 


eauſe theſe monks had entertained him magnificently ; | 


but he was Killed at Maldun after having fought with 
the Danes for 14 days. This monaſtery was ſo rich 
that the abbot, according to Malmſbury *, received 
early {+ 1400. Richard the laſt abbot, ſon of earl 
Cilbert, intoxicated with this wealth, and diſdaining 
to de ſubject to the biſhop of Lincoln, by golden 


5 * Pauſan 
: * D. 652. h de Pontif, II. 135 | 25 
80 Candidus ap. Sparke, p. 6. is 
5 


e ; 
l 10 [1 1 
ener 


1 


9 


promiſes, as the monks ute and unxearied appli 
to erect a biſhopric | 
but his death prevented the 


cation, ſolieited the kin 


TE 5, 


ſign. Sgon after Henry I. haying the Pope's leave, 
made Heyvey biſhop, of Bangor, who had been driven 


: 
: 


Wo 


execution of | this ger, 


from, his own; ſee by the Welſh, firſt biſhop, bere, 
giving to, him and his ſuccgſſors the coupty of. Cam- 
bridge for dioceſe, which, before belonged. to the. 
biſhop, of, Lincoln, and {oyereign. powers in the ile. 
To make up the loſs to the hiſhops gf Lincoln, from 
whom he had taken boch the ile and the county. he. 

gave them the, Manor of Spaldwic, or, as the monks. 
have it,“ the. biſhops of Lincoln had the maner of 
% Spaldwic given tbem far gyer in exchange for the 
& epiſeopal eure of the to. of Grantbridgę, Her- 


vey upon his appointment to this ſee had it much at 


heart to augment the giggity pf. his churchg that iu 


might ue (0 
© whete; free; from, tell, 


uf; ze words ot tle book of Ely) every 


dhe burthen of wach 


and ward, which it owed to the caſtle of Norwich.“ 


He made a ay from Exoing to Ely through the 
fens for near ſix miles, and, purchaſed {everal eſtates. 


His ſucceſſors reduced ie, apmber of monks from 


laſt age, O as to ſurpaſs all rhe ponaſterieß pf Eog- 


land. - Whenge a not of that tine ſaid got. amils F ; 


E quaſi previſu noble videre diem: ” © 


nn eber ſeen, fee Eh Cela day; | 


4 


1090 gre HIS 4 gp neee & AN 1010 
0 bebe (esd paſt) che huy's brighe ray. 

They gradually rebuilt; the church, .deeafed:byitimg, 
ant brought it to its preſent maguifiommeg, lt isa 


* 


1 


7 Ie 


* 


1 
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large lufty and beautiful ſtructure: hut de fuinans 
ſtate of the monuments. uf vobles aud hüſhops in it 


is no ſmall diſgrace to it. The numerous com- 


pay of monks are now ſucceeded by a dean, pre · 


. 


bends, and à grammar - ſcheol, mers our | 
boys ann aduoned and ane e ade 
« who paſſed to N an boats 3 wo mere is a cauſe- ate commonly celebrated about this" chürcb: che 
| lanthern on its top over the choir raiſed on eight 
_ Pillars with ſingular art by biſhop Hotham : the 
chapel of the Virgin Mary near the church on the 
north ſide, built in a moſt elegant ſtyle by biſhop _ 
Simon de Montacute : a high artificial hill on the 
ſouth fide called the Mount, with a windmill on it ; 
and the vineyard formerly ſo fruitful now decayed. 
Theſe four things were comprehended in this rhym- 
ing diſtich by a monk of this place. . 


Hæc ſunt Elia, lanterna, capella Mariæ, 


| Atque molendinum, necnon dans vinea vinum. | 
The city of Ely is not inconſiderable, nor yet to be 
boaſted of for beauty or populouſneſs, being ſituate 
in a marſhy ſoil and unhealthy air. 
In the ſame fens to the north weft was another very 


famous monaſtery, called from the thick thorns aud 


buſhes about it Thorney, and antiently from the An- 
chorites Ankeridge, where as we find in the regiſter 


of Peterburgh?, Sexulfus a very devout man, built 
a monaſtery with cells for hermits. This being de- 


ſtroyed by the Danes, Ethelwold biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, for the encouragement of the monaſtic 
life, rebuilt this monaſtery, filled it with monks, and 


planted it about with trees. 


The place, 


according 


to Malmſbury u,“ was a picture of Paradiſe, and for 
pleaſantneſs might be compared to Heaven itſelf, 


in Corinth. 
i Liber Elienſis. 
m ge Pont. IV. 167. b. 


„inn. 167. b. 


bearing 


Thorney, 


148 


| Wiltech, 


Walpole, 


1 II 


M 'beupivi trees in the very ſens towering with their 
25 lofty tops to the clouds, while the ſmooth watry * 

« plain below attracts the eye with its verdant dreſs, 
© and. may be paſſed without impediment. 
e the ſmalleſt ſpot is here unimproved, being 
« planted either with fruit-trees' of vines creeping 
cr along the ground or ſupported by poles.” Here 
« ſeerns to be a tacit conteſt between Nature and 
Art, the latter producing what the former has 
&« forgot. What ſhall T ſay of the beauty of the 
« buildings, Which one is amazed to find ſo firmly 
a ſupported in the fenny ſoil. This vaſt ſolitude 
« is given to the monks to fix their affections more 


* on things above, and to make them holier men. 


« A woman would be deemed a prodigy here: but 
« men are welcomed as angels. I may juſtly ſay 
« this iſland is the abode of chaſtity, the refidence 
of virtue, the ſchool of divine philoſophers.“ 

Of Wiſbech, a caſtle belonging to the biſhops of 


Ely 13 miles from hence among fens and rivers, and 
lately a priſon for popiſh recuſants, I have nothing 
to add, but that this town, together with Walpole, 
Was antiently given to Ely abbey by its owner, when 
- he there dedicated his infant fon Alwin to a mo- 


naſtic life: that William I. built the caſtle when 
the proſcribed barons made inroads from the fens: 
and that A. D. 1236 the ſea beat on this coaſt for 
two days together. in à violent ſtorm, and made 
havoc of lands and people far and wide. 
preſent brick caſtle was built in the laſt age by 


John Morton biſhop of Ely e, who drew a ſtrait cut 
called the New-leame in this fen for the convenience 
of carriage to inrich his town by trade: but it has 
turned out otherwiſe, as it is now of very little uſe, 


and the" neighbours complain char ie_obſtraſs- the 


: 1 - 14 124 
* 


Brooke, Ib. 
4 1 dau. 


E N 


Not 


hippa, who was related to this John: For her ke 


antiquary Francis Thynne) it was claimed in parliz 


of Cambridge by the free favour of Henry V. and 
The 


| and heir of his uncle Edward duke of York". 


£querea plant. | between 1478 and 1486. oh 5 
P Brooke, p. gt. calls Willie earl of — before John, whom he calls znc/e to queen Phitippa, He. Fe william was fo created 
14 E. III. 7 ohn 16 ps III. 1342. Camden's account ſeems more probable, and is adopted by Dugdale, II. 113. William died 1360, 
| 1 3˙ 
eee 1360, and died 1401. Ib. : 
| e Was lain i in the bale of Wakefield au Brooke, * 


1. R 2 


courſe of the Kvon or N ene into the ſea at Cy On, 
croſs. | % 4614411) 219112 6! 

The firſt earl of Cambridge was Willien, Wie ai 
of Randolph earl” of Cheſter, as appears by the — 
charter granted to Alexander biſhop of Lincoln 
1139. Aſterwards thoſe earls of Huntingdon ho 
were of the blood royal of Scotland, may be jup. 
poſed to have been earls of Cambridge, ſince it a> 
pears by records that David earl of Huntingdon re. 
ceived 'the third penny of the county of Cambridge,” 
Long after this Edward III. advanced 7h of 
Hainault, brother of William third earl of Holland 
and Hainault, to this dignity; to oblige his wife Phi. 


alſo when John had gone over to the French in. 
tereſt, he conferred the ſame title on William, marqum 
of Juliers, ſon of Philippa's ſiſter. On the deceaſs 
of theſe foreigners Edward III. transferred this ho- 
nour to his own 5th fon Edmund de Langley, who 
having held it four years (I have the authority of 
an antient MS. in the poſſeſſion of that excellent 


ment by the earl of Hainault, relation of queen Phi- 
lippa, and he had ſatisfaction for it 1, Edmund de | 
Langley, afterwards duke of York, had two ſons, 
Edward, duke of York and ſometime earl of "ih 
bridge, flain at Agincourt, and Richard, created earl 


conſent of his own brother Edward; but this perf 
dious man ungratefully contriving the death of that 
excellent prince, was beheaded: and the title of 
earl of Cambridge became extinct or ſunk among 
the titles of his ſon Richard, afterwards duke of York, 
and fully reſtored to all his dignities as kinſman 


In this e 163 Ps. Tot! 


Parts, 
Fechner | of ge 
| Whieh 
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HE county of Cambridge, called by the Saxons 
Ty EBnanrabhygey. in Domeſday Grentebrige- 
ire, and in other writers Grantebridgeſcire, Can- 
tebrig/cire, and Cantelriggeſbire, is in length 32 
miles, in breadth 26, and in circuit about 130, di- 
vided into 17 hundreds and 163 pariſhes, and ſends 
lx members to parliament *, It has of late years 
been much improved in its ſoil by planting ſaintfoin, 
which is brought from foreign parts, and thrives only 


in dry and harſh grounds, and by draining the fens 
ja the iſle of Ely at a vaſt expence, but with double 


profit in the acquiſition of ground, the improvement 
of the remainder, and the purging of the air *, 

The principal landholders in this county in Domeſ- 
dap were, beſides the king, the biſhops of Wincheſter, 


Lincoln, and Rocheſter 3 the abbots of Ely, St. Ed- 
mund's Bury, Ramſey, Thorney, Croyland, St. Wan- 


dregeſil in Normandy, and the abbeſs of Chatteriz; 


the earls Mortaign, Roger, Alan, and Euſtace; the 
- canons of Bayeux; Walter Gifard, William de War- 


ren, Robert Todeni, Robert Gernon, Geofrey Mag- 
naville, Gilbert de Gand, Gilbert Fitz Turold, Eu- 
do Dapifer, Harduin de Scalers, Hugh de Berneres, 
Hugh de Port, Aubrey de Vere, Euſtace de Hun- 


rngdon, Wide de Reinbecurt, Peter de. Valoinges, 


Picot de Grantbrige, Ranulph brother of Ilger, John 
Fitz Waleran, William Fitz Anſculf, William de Ca 
hainges, Robert Fafiron, David de Argenton, coun- 
tels Judith, &c. The county without the iſle of Ely 


was computed in the Conqueror's time at 2005 hides 
of land b. 


Cambridgeſhire was taken ont af the bithopric of 
Lincoln and made a ſeparate dioceſe for the newly _ 


ereted biſhop of Ely by Henry 1. 1114. 
Burne is ſituate among meadows, paſtures, | and 


woods, having a brook running through divers parts 
of it, N its name. 


vhich was held ſucceſſively by the Reeches, Burn- 


Vylhes, and Hagars®, whoſe manſign houſe ſtands i in 
ie middle of the old wo: ks. 


The tower of Bexzoorth vale much damaged by 
a ſtorm, a brief was granted for its repair 1636. 

* Ryton ſtandeth in a mean valley betwins two 
„ billes. J he market place in Hertfordſhire, the 

* other part of the town in Cambridgeſhire: the 

© towne itſelf is but of a mene building. The mar- 

* ket is mervAlouſly well trequented eſpecially with 

* corn®,” It is ſtill che greateſt corn market in theſe 
Parts, The town, ſurrounded by an extenſive tract 
of downs, conſiſts of four ſtreets, the principal of 


Wich runs down a hill from ſouth to north. The 


( 
lurch ſtands at the extremity of the Eaſtern ſtreet, 
at 

the weſt end of which, near the centre of the — 


„Mag. Brit. TL. 238. 1 (3: 

110 78 $ . And 8 Ms. collections. 

*. J. t Holland. Tan. 
yer, 7 | K Tan. 47. 
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The caſtle ſtood on a riſing 
bil commanding the country round, and is ſuppoſed 
to have been built by Picot lord of this manor, 


Bubbingtons. 
George Downing, bart. pulled down ſince his couſin and 


8 


is the baſe of a croſs juſt by the cave or oratory of 
lady Roiſia. At the Red Lion or principal inn was 
held, till from non-attendance it was ſuſpended in 
1777, for ſome time before the Revolution a club com- 


poſed of the principal nobility, gentry, and clergy. 
Two 


in the neig bourhood for many miles round. 


handſome rooms were built for their accommodation, 


and adorned with portraits of our princes from 


James I. to Anne, chancellor Jefferies, - the earl of 
Oxford, Dr. Savage, maſter of Emanuel college, and 
ſeveral other eminent members ſtill remaining there. 


A fire happening at Baſſingbourne, relief was collected | 


for the ſufferers by the churchwardens and conſtables 
by letters of requeſt under the hands and ſeals of the 
juſtices; in which is alſo mentioned rhe loſs the pa- 


riſhioners ſuſtained by the death of their godly and 


learned miniſter and preacher Mr. Barnes. 


Briefs 
ſucceeded this mode of collection e. | 


Caxton is a little market and on town, and has ſe- 


veral inns, 


Above Caxton 1s Eleeſley. 5 From Cambridge to 


« Elteſle village al by champeyne counterey eight 


e miles. At Elteſle was ſumtym a nunnery wher 


* Pandonia the Scottiſh virgin was buried, and there 


« js a well of her name in the ſouth ſide of the quire. 


6 hard that when this nunnery was deſtroyed a new 
sone was made at Hinchingbroke by Huntendune f. 
Near the vicarage was the old nunnery of St. Pandonia, 


Baſſngbourns 


Caxton. 


Elteſley. 


daughter of ſome king of Scotland, deſtroyed about : 


the Conqueſt, and transferred to Eyneſbury s. 


« A mile from Elteſle towards Neates | is the limes | 


© of Cambridgeſhire®.” 


Croxton, on the borders of Huntingdon, Was an an- 
cient manor of the Scales' ny” „ no een 
to that of Leedes. 

The church at Papworth 55 ſtands on a very 


high hill, which ſeems as if it had been an old for- 
tification. 


Mr. Thomas Rutherforth, who had col- 

lected materials for an hiſtory of this county, and 
was father of the late Dr. Rutherforth, was rector 
of Papworth Everard 1727. Several perſons of the 


Croxton, 


| Papworth | 


Ag nes. ' 


name of Rutherforth occur in Cherry n . 


giſter in the 16ch century. 


Camlinglay a conſiderable village ſituated on the 
diviſion of this and the adjacent counties of Bedford 
and Huntingdon. It belonged to the Averells and 
Here was a large houſe, built by fir 


heir fir Jacob left his eſtate to build a college, for 
which purpaſe their revenues are ſtill accumulating, 
At Long Staw was an hoſpital for poor filters t. Henry 
III. founded by Walter vicar here k. 
The foundreſs of Shengay 1130, the wiſe of John 
de Reynes as Camden calls her, is not clear. She 
is not mentioned by Dugdale uoder this name. If 


d ex Col, M8. Croylands -ofi ad fin. Gilei XV. Script. p. 748. 
4 Lel. fg 409. Sce vol. 1, 341. 


e Minutes of Spalding Society 1745. 
Le. 1. 1. | | 


"Blowſi: Id Collect. Cantab. 15. 
I. I | ſhe 


Gamlinghay, 


Long Stow. 


Shengay. 


130 


- widow of Robert Fitz Haimon, or ſhe might have been Bede as in ruins about the year 700; ſo that what. 


Wimpobe. 


Hatley St. 
SGcorge. 


been heralds, Henry St. George, garter king at arms, in the decayed walls of St. Peter's church, which 


op garter to Guſtavus the great king of Sweden, who gave ditch. In 1291 Edward I. lay two nights in Cam- 


Suaveſey. 


lain, whom he pretended to be curate to the rector, ways in extending their conqueſts made a river their 


Grancheſter, 


knight adventurer t. Elizabeth. His eldeſt fon fir of All Saints ad caſtrum is now gone 7. I have picked 


of lord St. George of Hatley St. George in the really belongs to Chefterton adjoining. It was à ſtone. 
county of Roſcommon in Ireland 1714-15, 1 George building, and had a magnificent hall. Only the keep 
1. and died 1735. The title lay dormant till 1763, and gate remain, and two baſtions with part of x 


who, dying 1775, it is again extinct. One-of this was built in the time of Edward I. or Henry III. who 


I. 9 William Conq. fold to St. Anne's priory near Barnwell, Adam de Kiſton being maſter thereof, 


Archbiſhop Laud complained to the king 1639, that who therewith built his houſe at Sawſton. 


1489, as the maner and rectory were united in one the north fide of the river, and fortified. Cambridge 
| perſon about 1466. The lordſhip and patronage caſtle has Roman, Saxon, Daniſh, Norman, and 
fell about 1527 to the family of Cutts, who fold it modern works, and perhaps Britiſh, but the oldeſt 


Exchequer, and recovered the antient dues of the the eaſt fide may have been bounded with the river 


to have extended not only as far as Grantbridge, now Cottonian library) relating to the foundation of St. 


1 


the was Sibylla daughter of Roger Montgomery earl this is rather to be referred to Cambridge after the 
of Shrewſbury and Arundel, ſhe muit have been deſtruction of Grantaceaſter, which is ſpoken of b 


daughter of Roger de Poitou third ſon of that earll. ever is related of this city before the Saxon Gas 7 
Shengay gave title of baron 1677 to Edward Ruſſel lates to Grantceſter, and after them to Cambridge, i 
earl of Oxford, with whom it expired 1727, is firſt mentioned as a village in Saher de Quincy; 
Somewhat north from it is Wimpole, from James I. to grant of it to his eldeſt ſon Robert to endow his wiſe 
1637 a manorof the Chicheleys, deſcended from the fa» Hawiſe 8 John *. | | 
mily of that nameat Higham Ferrers, who had a chapel The ſite of Roman Granta is very traceable on Cray 
and vault there m. It was, in the laſt century, a ſeat of the ſide of Cambridge towards the caſtle, on an ele. 
Charles Robarts earl of Radnor"; afterwards of lord vated ground on the north-weſt ſide of the river, of 
Harley by marriage with the heireſs of John duke of an irregular figure, containing 30 acres, ſurrounded 
Newcaſtle ; afterwards of the earl of Oxford, now, by a deep ditch, great part of which remains on the 
by purchaſe, of the earl of Hardwicke, whoſe father {ſouth-weſt fide, and in the grounds behind Magda. 
in digging canals found many bones and pieces of len college“. Four ſtreets croſs each other at right 
weapons“. The title of Hardwicke was taken from angles; the principal running from ſouth-eaſt to 
a village adjoining. © a vbvorth-weſt, continued from the foot of Gogmagog 
Hatley St. George, ſometimes called from the na- hills, paſſed the Grant by a ford to Godmanchetter 
ture of the ſoil Hunger Hatley, belonged from the reign another ſtation. The forum ſeems to have been on 
of Henry III. to the St. Georges, of whom ſeveral have the ſouth-weſt ſide of the city. Roman bricks are 


died 1715, aged 927. Sir George went to Ireland a ſtands within the works, as does St. Giles's church; tha 


Oliver was created a baronet by Charles II. and died up fragments of urns among the corn. Mr, Gale: 
1704. His fon George was advanced to the title ſays the caſtle, commonly called Cambridge caſtle, 


when it was revived in the perſon of Uſher St. George, third caſt up in the civil war. The gate now ſtanding 
family was ſent by Charles I. with the order of the made a ditch round the town called the King's 


him the arms of Sweden in addition to his own. bridge caſtle, as before that time, ſays Stowe?, 
 North-eaſt of Elteſley at Swaveſey was a cell to the never any king had done that could be remembered. 
Benedictine abbey at Angiers, founded by Alan Fergant He had at that time a great ſtable of horſe at 


Coventry 1381 t. Richard II. 4 and ſuppreſſed with Edward III. employed part in rebuilding bis King's 
other alien priories 2 Henry V. 1414% It was the hall, now part of Trinity college. The ſtones and 
burial place of the Zouch family *. Ft timber of the hall were begged of Henry V. by the 

The caſe of Childerley, which from two pariſhes of maſter and fellows of King's hall towards building 
Great and Little was reduced to a private chapel, is their chapel*. Mary gave the other materials to 
too remarkable in our hiſtory to be unnoticed here. build Trinity hall chapel and to fir John Huddleſton, 


fir John Cutts, then lord of the manor, kept a chap- * Cambridge was not Camboritum. The Romans al- Cu 


a titular incumbent without tithe or income, and that, boundary. No other ſpot of like eminence with Cam- 
the ſite of the church was built upon with offices. It bridge on the river: the like at Bedford on the 
appears from the biſhop of Ely's regiſters that the Ouſe, Caſtle Dykes two miles lower, Eaton by St. 
two churches were united in one preſentation about Neot's, and Huntingdon ; all ſpots of high ground on 


2 James II. to the Calverts, the preſent lords. The ſeem thoſe from the turnpike ſouth, returning by 
rector's ſtipend was but F. 5. at moſt; till Mr. Met- the garden walls to the eaſt, including about 30 acres, 
calfe, rector 1717, ſued Mr. Felix Calvert in the with the preſent caſtle, which ſeems the Pretorium: 


church, and 1719 leaſed the tithes to Mr. Calvert though now at a diſtance, wherein the terrace of Mag- 
for 99 years, at 20f.* „ dalen cloſe may have been part, near which the river 
Granta, or Grancheſler, is ſuppoſed by Dr. Cay ſeems formerly to have run, for the deeds (in the 


corruptly called Cambridge, but north beyond the Giles's church mention the river as running cloſe to 
caſtle to St. James's chapel at Homes, a deſolate village, it. The works include the preſent caſtle, probably the 
foundations of building having been ploughed up ia Prætorium improved by the Saxons; the mount might 
the fields between Grancheſter and Cambridge. But be Britiſh though ſuppoſed Daniſh; the buildings 


1 Du I. 329» Tan. 4 3» | n La er. | a Ki a G. 

0 on Hiſtory of Cambridgſhire, 304. 4 Þ Ib. 199. . 5 

4 Tan. 41. Alan Rufus or la Zouche earl of Britanny and Richmond. r Mon. Ang. I. 572. 
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were added by William I. the ditches deepened, atid 
ballons ded by Oliver Cromwell, who ſigned a 
writ to fortify this caſtle, and the road turned fouth- 
weſtward by St. Peter's church over the green and 
coming in again at the turnpike, but reſumed the 
old track on demoliſhing the two baſtions; great 
art of one remains weſt of the gate and a bit of the 
190 the eaſt fide of it ® This diverticulum ſeems 
der than the baſtions. | 

« Roman coins, from Veſpaſian downwards, have 
deen found within or near this ſpot, and Ro- 
man bricks are in the north-weſt corner of St. 
Perer's church wall, Againſt the mile-ſtone near 
the till of water called the Vicar's brook, which 
-rofſes the London road at Pratt's pits in a gravel-pit, 
were ſome time ago found many curious paterz of 
6ne red earth, one large vaſe three feet long, braſs 
lagenæ, 2 braſs diſh imboſſed, the handle of a ſacri- 
ficing knife, the braſſes of a pugillaris or table book, 
ſome large bones and Roman coins now in Trinity col- 
lege library. L have traced great part of the road in 
a direct line from Haverill over Gogmagog hills, and 
by the direction it has come from Colcheſter through 
Cambridge, and ſo weſt by Huntingdon to Leiceſter 
and Cheſter. Another from Ely by Streatham and 
Cambridge caſtle by Barton and Orwell, winding by 
Armingfield to Aſhwell near Baldock, pointing towards 
St, Alban'sz all proofs that Cambridge was a conſider- 
able Roman ſtation, It gave name to its ſhire, Bede re- 


preſents Grantaceſter as a ſmall deſolated city, and ſo 


ſituated that they came from Ely thither in large boats 


(vavigiis) ; but no one that knows the country can 


think the river could have been navigable even ſo 
high as Cambridge without much difficulty, much leſs 
to Grantcheſter. It was deſolated 695, and 875 the 
whole Daniſh army ſtaid in it. It rather means only 
the Roman ſtation round the caſtle, to which the 


town had grown as an appendage, and that the in- 


habitants removed on the oppoſite fide the river as 
at Lincoln, Bedford, &c. The brook coming from 
Burne, and falling into the river above Grancheſter, 
night have been the antient Grant from that town 
near its mouth and Granteſden at the head, in whoſe 


feld it riſes. Few remarkable ſtations or paſſes of 


rixers but have leſſer ones adjoining, and to Cam- 


bridge are annexed Grancheſter and Cheſterton. 


Though no remains of defence at the latter, Cam- 
bridge caſtle is now in that pariſh, and Cambridge 
kfelf is in the hundred of Cheſterton ©,” | 
Dr. William Warren, vice maſter of Trinity hall, 
ſuppoſed the caſtle end of Cambridge was Bede's 


Gramaceaſter inſtead of old Granta, and had demon- 


lirated it as amply as a matter of that fort allowed *. 
© The mount at Cambridge has been ſuppoſed Da- 


diſh, probably from that people having wintered there; 
but | have great reaſon to think that no works of 


that kind, nor indeed of many other ſorts, did really 
belong to them, and that it ſeems rather of Britiſh 
otigin, as is that at Ely; yet if it were antecedent to 


the Roman fort, they would have joined their work 
0 it, and not have left that deep unſeemly hollow 
within their work. If we ſuppoſe that hollow part 


« the ditch originally encloſing the mount, we 
hould have found ſome traces of the like all round, 


of which there is only a ſlender appearance in one 


place. It may poſſibly have been levelled for build- 
mg or gardens, but 1 rather think it was made in 


* Dr. Maſon's MS, 4 Ib. 
© Dr, Maſon's MS, G. 


Nom. Villarum 9g E. II. 
k Layer's MS, b 
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Oliver Cromwell's time, when the two wings or cur- 
tains connecting the mount with the fort were made, 
and ſeem to be much later work, and alſo to furniſh 
materials for raiſing the baſtions, which the ditches 
could not afford in ſufficient quantities,” 

Roger de Montgomery, to be revenged of William 
Rufus, deſtroyed the town of Cambridge with fire 
and ſword, Henry I. to repair theſe damages beſtowed 
on it many privileges, exempting it from the power of 
the ſheriff, making it a corporation on payment of 101 
marks yearly to the Exchequer, which ſum the ſheriff 
paid before for his profits out of the town when under 
his juriſdiction. The ferry over the river, which 
before was left at large, began then to be fixed near 


this place“. | 


The town is divided into four wards containing 13 
pariſhes, Dr. Cay ſuppoſed it was antiently walled 
round, and had three gates or rather barrs, of which 


in his time ſtood a wooden poſt at Barnwell gate 
leading to that village. It was encompaſſed on the 


ſouth and eaſt by a ditch made by Henry III. when 
the barons held the iſle of Ely againſt him, which, 
though much levelled, is yet diſcernable running from 
the mills near Queen's college in the middle between 


Pembroke hall and St. Botolph's church by St. An- 
drew's church under the church of the Franciſcans 
through Jeſus lane, and ſo on to the river. Over the 


river are three bridges, of which that called the 
Great bridge was antiently maintained by the county, 
but ſince by certain towns and lands chiefly on the 
weſt fide of Cambridge. Small bridges by Queen's 
college in contradiſtinction to the former, and Garret 
hoſtle bridge only for horſes. | 
river have alſo their ſeveral bridges over it. 


The government of the town belonged to the. 
ſheriffs of the county till 1101, when Henry I. eſ. 


tabliſhed a corporation. John honoured them with 


chancellor of the Univerſity in puniſhing malefactors, 
&c. The townſmen growing jealous of theſe great 
Privileges broke out into open rebellion and violence 
againſt the Univerſity, ranſacking and miſerably ſpoil- 
ing Corpus Chriſti college ſoon after its foundation, 
and obliging the members by oath to renounce their 
new privileges, and breaking open St. Mary's church 
burnt the Univerſity records. The mayor for this in- 
folence was deprived of the government of the town, 
which was conferred on the Vicechancellor, in whom 
(as Dr. Cay affirms) it continued till reftored by the 
eſpecial favour of Henry VII. and VIII. with ſome di- 


minution however of their authority, and ſuch ir now 
remains; the town being governed by a mayor, 12 


aldermen, and four bailiffs >. Rp 


Cambridge is not confined within the bounds and 
limits of the town, but ſtretches into the fields about, 


and has divers manors held formerly by the prioreſs 
of St. Radigund, the prior of Barnwell, the earl of 


1 


Lancaſter, and ſeveral pfivate perſons i. | 

To the foundation of the univerfity Cantaber 1 
think can have no better claim than a faucied re- 
ſemblance of names. 
better, at leaſt to a grammar ſchool, which in that. 
age was equivalent to an univerſity, and may ſerve 
to ſupport its priority againſt Oxford, It were to 


be wiſhed it could ſupport as well its ſuperiority for 


i Ib * Min, of Spalding Soc. 


the 


The colleges on the 


r. Edward II. a. r. 9. gave them leave to 
eſtabliſh a guild of St. Edmund. Henry III. ordered 
that the mayor ſhould be aiding and aſſiſting to the 


Sigebert may have ſomewhat 


13 


1 


Colleges. 
Peterhouſe. 


fellows. The college was built with money left by his 


Clare hall. 


which being burnt was rebuilt 1342 by the aſſiſtance 
of Elizabeth de Burgh, grandaughter to Edward 1. 
and third daughter and coheir of Gilbert laſt earl of 


fellows, &c. 


been rebuilt of freeſtone“, with a new chapel. 


: Pembroke 


hall, 


Cor 
or 


lege. 


1A ©2 


the eneduragement of learning by its preſs. One of 


the firſt endowments for exhibitions is ſuppoſed to 


be 200 marks, given 1256 by Kilkenny biſhop of 
Ely, to Barnwell priory, for founding two divinity 
exhibitions here k. 


cellor is in the charter of 53 Henry I. 1264, wherein 


the ſheriff of the county and the mayor of the town 


are directed to be ready to aſſiſt him. 


Hugh Balſham began the foundation of Peter- 


houſe about 1257 without Trumpington gate by the 
church of St. Peter (now called St. Mary), from 
whence it ſeems to have taken its name. He removed 
the ſcholars before placed in St. John' s hoſpital to 
two hoſtles here. But all the advantage which the 


ſcholars had at firſt was only the convenience of 


chambers in two hoſtles, which exempted them from 


the high rents exacted by the rownſmen, He ſettled 


the endowment 1284 for a maſter, 14 fellows, 29 


bible clerks, and eight poor ſcholars u; which num- 
ber might be increaſed or diminiſhed according to the 


improvement of their revenues". Here are now 22 


wille. Nine biſhops, one cardinal, and two archbiſhops, 
were educated here, beſides ſome eminent writers. 


Clare ball was preceded by Univerſity hall, founded 


by Richard Badew chancellor of the univerſity 1326, 


Clare, Glouceſter, and Hertford “, for a maſter, 10 


It is at preſent one of the neateſt 
and moſt uniform houſes in the Univerſity, having 


has a maſter, 20 fellows, and 74 ſcholars. 


among other learned men *. 


Pembroke hall was founded by Mary third wife 8 
Audomar de Valence earl of Pembroke, who being, 
as reported, ſlain in a tilting on the wedding day, (he 
renounced the world, and, among other pious acts, 
built this college for a maſter and fix fellows, aug- 


mented by ſucceeding benefactors, particularly by 
Henry VI. to 14 and two bye fellows, now nine and 
two tanquam fellows, and 20 ſcholars *. The chapel, 


was built by biſhop Wren from a deſign of his nephew 


fir Chriſtopher. Twenty-ſix biſhops and ſeven arch- 


bus Chriſti 


net col» 


biſhops were educated here. 
Corpus Chriſti, or Bene't college, aroſe out 0 two 
gilds or fraternities of Corpus Chriſti, and the Bleſſed 


Virgin, who united to found this college about 1344, 


which was perfected by Henry duke of Lancaſter 1356, 
and has its name from the adjoining church of St. Be- 
nedict. 
ſcholars*. Their greateſt benefactor was archbiſhap 
Parker, once maſter, who recovered ſeveral rights, 
founded two fellowſhips and five ſcholars, and gave 
them a moſt invaluable cgteftion of MSS.“ Six 
archbiſhops aud 16 biſhops have been bred here, 


I cannot. better expreſs my own obligations to this 


ſeminary of Britiſh Antiquaries than in repeating the 


The firſt mention of the chan- 


The parliament ſeized the ſtone and 
timber intended for it to fortify the caſtle in the civil 
war, for which Dr. Tillotſon recovered . looo. out 
of the exchequer 1. 


It 
Two, 
archbiſhops and five biſhops had their education here, 


N 41. 


a painting of the deſcent from the croſs by Daniel 
da Volterra, the gift of the earl of Carliſle, This 
college has produced 25 biſhops and four arch- 
biſhops, beſides other eminent ſtateſmen, &c. The 


welt fide of the quadrangle was compleated 1724. 


The old court contains the other apartments. 
It conſiſts of a maſter, 12 fellows, and 40 


Queen's college was founded by Margaret of Anjou 


conſort to Henry VI. on the ſouth of the Carmelites' 


houſe in Mill Street; but the civil wars interrupting 


her deſign, Andrew Ducket, principal of St. Bernards 
oſtle, which made part of it at firſt, and had ſtudents 
in it 1519*, who had been 36 years the firſt 
maſter, prevailed on Elizabeth Grey queen of Ed- 
ward IV. to perfect what her profeſſed enemy had 


| grateful wiſh of the old poet for his monaſtic mother: begun. He obtained benefactions from other well- 
k. Bentham's Ely, ex MS. Baker, p. 149. 1 Layer, mn Tan. 49. 
G. and Bentbam Ely, 1 50, WhO _ the firſt foundation 1280 atter he was biſhop. Ib. 


Tanner, 51. T . 
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Hiſtory of the college by Mr. Maſters, 


Fag. 53. 
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_ diſpoſed 


Sit tibi tuta quies ! 
Hic locus ztatis noſtræ primordia novit, wy 
Annos felices, lætitiæque dies. thi 
Hic locus ingenuis pueriles imbuit annog 1 
Artibus, & noſtræ laudis origo fuit. * 
Trinity hall was built on a place once belonging t Di W. 
the monks of Ely, who ſtudied there before biſhop cell 
Bateman 1351 exchanged the advowſons of b | hol 
rectories for it. He was a great civilian, and the to{ 
maſter, two fellows, and three ſcholars of his foyj. hill 
dation, now 12 fellows and 14 ſcholars, are bound Hu 
to purſue the ſame ſtudy. The number of felloy, ad\ 
has ines been increaſed to 12, two of whom are gi. 
vines*, and the houſe conſiderably improved by ke 
buildings. Eight biſhops were educated here, {ol 
Gonville hall was foünded 1248, where are Gun no 
now the tennis court and garden of Benet college, to 
for a warden and four fellows, by Edmund Gonvile ſis 
rector of Terrington and Ruſhworth, in the county of fel 
Norfolk „who leaving money to compleat it with biſhop art 
Bateman, he tranferred it nearer to his own foun- or 
dation. In the next century the fellows were in. bi 
creaſed to eleven, and a hotel added by William v 
- Phiſwicke, eſquire beadle, called after his name, and by 
governed by a diſtin&t principal. John Caius, phy. 
ſician to queen Mary, refounded it 1557 under the be 
name of Gonvile and Caius college for a maſter and Cont fo 
12 ſenior and 14 junior fellows, and 75 ſcholarſhips, _ la 
and built the ſouth court *: It has produced nine m 
biſhops and one archbiſhop. to 
King's college was firſt founded only for a rech King of 
and 12 ſcholarſhips, but having added to it St. “ 1. 
Nicholas an hoſpital for grammarians founded by fe 
William Bingham and the church of St. John Baptiſt p 
or Zachary (where afterwards ſtood. St. Auſtin's hall 4 
and God's houſe), the founder changed its form © 
1443, placing therein a provoſt, 70 fellows, and in 
120 ſcholars, 10 prieſts, 6 clerks, a muſic maſter, = 
16 choriſters, 16 officers of the foundation, 12 c 
ſervitors for the ſenior fellows, and 1 poor ſcholar !. T 
The civil wars interrupted his building; ſo that his h 
magnificent chapel, 304 feet long, 70 broad, and gt 1 
high to the battlements, was completed by Henry 0 
VII. and VIII. the latter adding the beautiful painted 1 
windows, where in correſponding compartments above if 
and below the whole hiſtory of the Old and New i 
Teſtament is repreſented, and the crucifixion in the i 
eaſt, under which a moſt elegant Gothic altarpiece h 
has juſt been erected by Mr. Eſſex, in which is fixed | 
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50 perſons, and the andes was. at Jaſt ad- 
vanced to 1 maſter, 19 fellows, and 45 {cholars, and 
« houſe has produced 19 bithops and 1 archbiſhop. 
Eraſmus, W. while a ſtudent here, reſided in a turret 
yet ſtanding in the ſouth-welt angle of the college. 
Catharine hall was founded about 147 4 by Robert 


Woodlark, third provolt of King's college and chan- 


cellor of the Univerſity, overagainſt the Carmelites' 
houſe, for a maſter, and three fellows, ince increaſed 
to ſeven, and one bye fellow and 22 icholars *. Eleven 
biſhops and three archbiſhops have been bred here. 
Half che college has been rebuilt and laid open vey 
adeantageouſly to the ſtreet. | 

Jeſus college ſtands on the ſite of an old nunnery de- 
dicated to St. Radegund, as old as the Conqueſt, diſ- 
ſolved by Henry VII. and Pope Alexander VI. tor the 
notorious incontinence of the nuns, and the ſite granted 
to biſhop Alcock, who eſtabliſhed in it 1497 a maſter, 
ſx fellows, and fix ſcholars, ſince augmented to 16 
fellows, aud 30 ſcholars. Twelve biſhops and 5 
archbiſhops have had their education here. The 
original chapel, or rather church, of the nunnery, 


built by Malcolm King of Scotland 1160 in form of 


a croſs, ſtill remains. The reſt of the houſe is 
built of brick with a cloiſter of the ſame, 

Chriſt's college was founded on the ſite of God's 
houſe, an hoſtel built near and ſubject to Clare hall 


for grammarians by William Bingham 1442, tranſ- 
ated hither by Henry VI. who intended to have aug- 


mented it from a provoſt and four fellows and ſcholars 
io bo ſcholars. His maternal ſiſter Margaret counteſs 
of Richmond, mother to Henry VII. ſettled here 


1506 a maſter, 12 fellows, and 55 ſcholars; a 13th 


fellow was added by Edward VI. to obviate the ſu- 
perſtitious number as alluding to Chriſt! and the 12 
Apollles e Seventeen biſhops and ſeven archbiſhops 


"The ſame munificenr princeſs founded St. Jobn's 
college on the ſpot where Nigellus bithop of Ely, or 


rather Henry Froſt burgeſs of Cambridge, founded an 


hoſpital for canons regular. Northwold FUR of Ely, 
1242, placed ſeculars; biſhop Hugh Balſham, 1280, 


converted it into a priory, dedicated to St. John. 


Their revenues being greatly reduced by the end of the 


reign of Henry VII. the. counteſs of Richmond's 


thoughts of a ſecond foundation. were turned hi- 


tber by her confeſſor biſhop Fiſher, who, with others 
her executors, ſet about it 1511 for a maſter and 54 


{ellows, and above 80 ſcholars*. 37 biſhops and two 
archbiſhops had their education here. This college 


conſiſts of three courts of brick (the firſt now caſing. 


with ſtone), and has a well-furniſhed library and 
handſome chapel. In a ſmall chapel on the north 
ide of the altar was lately diſcovered an altar tomb 
without braſſes, ſuppoſed to have been prepared by 
biſhop Fiſher for himſelf had he lived his full time : 
it never was finiſhed, 

Magdalen college is ſaid by biſhop "Tanner to V have 
been founded on the fite of St. Giles's priory after that 
priory was removed to Barnwell, and the place made a 
retreat for the monks of three houſes, till Edward 


Stafford duke of Bucks erected on it Buckingham 


College 1519: but this could not be; for there was a 
Iver between St. Giles's priory and this college. 
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and 71 ſcholars. 


by Roubiliac. 


There has been a new build- 


* G. Tan. 43. | 
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This new b 0 reverting to the crown on the. 
founder's attainder, was granted to lord chancellor . 


Audley, who founded a college for a maſter and four 
fellows, which fir Chriſtopher Wray lord chief juſtice 


enlarged to ſeven fellows and ſeveral ſcholars, which 
were afterwards further increaſed e. Here are now 16 | 
fellows and 31 ſcholars, and a handſome building 
has been added. 
have been educated here, 

St. Michael's "houſe, founded 1 1324 by Harvey 
Aungier of Stanton prieſt, chancellor of the exchequer, 
gave education to three biſhops f. Icing's hall intended 
by Edward II. was accompliſhed by his fon Edward III. 
13375: The maſter's lodge and other buildings be- 


- hind the chapels were part of it; and it educated 


five biſhops and one archbiſhop. Phiſwicke hall was 
an appendix to Gonvile hall 1393, to which Phiſwick 
before-mentioned gave his houſe. Out of theſe 
three Henry VIII. compoſed his foundation of Trinity 
college 1546 for a maſter, vice maſter, 60 fellows, 
| Henry VIII. began the chapel and 
old library, which were finiſhed by Elizabeth, and the 
cloiſter or ſecond court was erected by Thomas Nevile, 
maſter, 1609. The new library was built from a 
deſign of ſir Chriſtopher Wren, under the maſterſhip 
of Dr. Iſaac Barrow. It is well ſtocked. with books 


Seven biſhops and one archbiſhop | 


and MSS. and has the remainder of the Roman in- 


ſcriptions collected in Britain by fir Robert Cotton, 
and in the antechapel is an elegant ſtatue of Newton 
The grand court is 344 feet by 325, 
and the obſervatory well furniſhed. This college 
now maintains 65 fellows, 91 ſcholars, 20 almſmen, 
and other officers, and three royal profeſſors. No 


leſs than four archbiſhops and 32 biſhops have re- 


ceived their education here, beſides a number of emi- 
nent writers, ſtateſmen, &c. Among them, Bacon, 


Newton, Ray, Bentley, Barrow. 


Emanuel college was erected on the ſite of the Do- 


minican friary, founded or augmented 1280 by Alice 
widow of Robert Vere ſecond earl of Oxford, granted 
at the diſſolution to Mr. Sherwood, of whom it was 


Emanuel col 


lege. 


purchaſed by ſir Walter Mildmay, chancellor and trea- 5 


ſurer of the exchequer, who founded this college 
1589 for a maſter and three fellows, now 14 fellows, 


and 60 ſcholars. The chapel was built by archbiſhop 


Sancroft “, and the front of the college has been juſt 


finiſhed in a ſubſtantial elegant taſte. Seven biſhops 


and one archbiſhop received their education here h. 
Sidney Suſſex college was founded on. the ſite of 

the Franciſcans or Grey friars built by Henry III. or 

Edward I. and famous for being the place where the 


' * 
. 4 
* 
: 


Trinity col⸗ 
le 88. ; 


Sidney Suſſex = 


college. 


public exerciſes were kept before the ſchools were 


founded. Frances Sidney, widow of Thomas Radcliffe 
third earl of Suſſex, left a ſum of money for founding 


this college, which was performed by her executors 
Sir Francis Clark 


for a maſter, 16 fellows, &c. 
augmented the ſcholarſhips, founded four fellowſhips 


and eight ſcholarſhips, beſides building the ſouth ſide 
of the ſecond court. The chapel and library were the 


refectory of the Franciſcans, and are now rebuilt, and 


- fir John Brereton was another benefactor to the amount 


of above £.2000, It has 12 fellows and 28 ſcholars i, 
One archbiſhop and ſix bithops were bred here. 


I The ſchools were at firſt kept in private houſes hired. 


every ten years for the ſole uſe of the Univerſity, 


e G. Tan. 54. 
i Tan. 48. 
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| Beſtoiw it on the Univerſity“. 


. 


lu 1443 public ſchools were begun i in the place wins 
they now ſtand at the expenee of the Univerſity 
aſſiſted by benefactors. The weſt fide of the court, 


containing the Philoſophy or Batchelors' ſchool below! 


and the Phyſic and Law ſchools above, was built at the 
coſt of the Univerſity. The north (ide, containing the 
Divinity ſchools below and the Regent and Non Re- 
gent houſes above, by fir Williatn Thorpe of Lincoln- 
ſhire. The ſouth fide, containing-the Logic and Greek 
ſchools, 147 5, by Laurence Booth biſhop of Durham, 
and chancellor of the Univerſity ; and the caſt ſide'or 
entrante with the handſome porch (whoſe arch is now 
at Maddingley and the gates themſelves at 
Suffolk) by archbiſhop Rotheram 1375. The library 


above was built and furniſſied by the ſame benefactor 
and Tunſtall biſhop of Durham. Few of the original 


books ate now to be found! But it hath been greatly" 


augmented? by the bounty of king George I. who, 
having purchaſed'for C. 12,000. 2 large and valuable 


collection of books and MISS.” 3 ooo volumes, made 
by Dr. John Moor biſhop of 2 was pleaſed to 
The whole Building 
above ſtairs, the eaſt ſide being rebuilt, has been 
appropriated to the ufes of a library. The ſenate 
houſe forming the north ſide of an intended quads 
rangle, whoſe oppoſite ſide was to contain the con- 
ſiſtory, regiſter houſe, and printing - office, was be- 
gun 1722, and finiſhed 173, 105 feet long, and 
43 broad, and 33 high. The great bridge over the 
Cam was rebuilt 175. and ſeveral Roman coins and 


other antiquities found in the fotmdations. Among 
che ſeyeral bridges laid over this river for the conve- 
nience of che colleges, che cycloidical one of three 


arches at Trinity — builr 1765,  deferves 
notice. 


been made in this new foundation. 
Before the founding of the prefent 16 colleges and 


upwards of 30 inns or hoſtels where ſtudents Hved 
and ſtudied at their own charge and under a prin- 
cipal . The —— is but an imperfect liſt of 
them. 
1. Aiguſtine's boſtel, on the ſouth fide of the Mitre 
taveri; tow Jude's coffee-honſe, = 

2. Bernurd's hoſtel, where now Bene” t college 
ſtable. yard. | 
3. Boltoni's place, now part of Pembroke hall. 


4. Berden's hoſtle, between the Roſe back gate 


and St. Michael's church; 
5. St. Botolph's hoſtle, berween St. Botolpli's 


church and Pembroke hall. 


6. St. Clement's hoſtel, ſouth of 850 Clement's 
church. | 
7. Couſin's place, part of Pembroke hall. 
8. St. Croſs hoſtel, in Freeſchool-lahe behind 


4 Bene't college garden and tennis court. 


9. Sr. Edward's hoſtle, oppoſite the eaſt end ef 
Little St. Mary's church between Pembroke and Peter 
houſe lodge. 5 

10. Ely convent for the monks of Ely, an old 
building behind Trinity-hall lodge. 

11. Another between the Roſe back gate and the 


5 weſt end of Green ſtreet. 


M.A 


12. Garret's or Gerard's hoftel, part of Trug 
hall next to Garret hoſtle bridge. 


13. God's houſe, now profeſſor n 8 houſe, 
and others ſouthward. 


14. Another, or Binobant 5 boſtel, now King's cal. 


lege old court, removed to Chriſt's — by Henry 
VE 


15. St. Gregory's hoſtel, where now raue col. 
lege half or lodge. 


16. Jejus and St. John's hoſtel, included in Tits 


houſe. | 

17. F. Jobi's hoſtel, part of 8. John's college. 
The old chapel is ſtanding. 

18. St. Katharine s. hoſtel, now Mr. York and 
Mr: Burrows's houſes oppoſite the end of Green fires, 

19: Knaptor's place, part of Pembroke hall, 


20. K. Margaret's hoſtel, eaſt of Trinity college, 


facing the White Bear. 


21. St. Marys hoſtel, on the north fide of Little 


St. Mary's church. 


22. St. Michael's houſe, now part of Trinity . 


college bakehouſe. 


23. St. Nichblas' hoſtel, the houſe of the late pro. 
feſſor Chappelow, nearly oppoſite the Brazen George 


yard in St. Andrew's pariſh. 


24. Oving's inn, now that part of Trinity college 
called Biſhop's hoftel. 


25. St. Paul's inn, now che Roſe tavern, 


26. Phifwick's - hoſtel, part of Tri rinity college, 
next to Caius college. | 


27. Rud's hoſte], now the * inn in St. An- 


1 pariſh. 


St. Thomas's hoſtel, now he maſter of Pem- 


Ht 3 A and the adjoining leas are called 
St. Thomas's. 

A 17th college is intended by the will of fir Jacob 
Downing of Gamlinghay, bart. who left the rever-. 
fin of His «ſtare there for that purpoſe, under the 
direction of truſtees. But little progreſs has hitherto 


29. Ted: hoſtel, now part of Trinity — 


ftable yard. 
30. Trinity hoſtel, ſouth of Trinity hege, now 


gardens. 
31. Univerſity hoſtel, granted to Pembroke hal 


1356 
Falls, hers were, including fome already mentroned, 


Pythagoras* Jool, or Merton hall, in a garden ad- 
joining to St. John's college walks, is falſely ſuppoſed 
fo have been the place where the Croyland monks 


read lectures, or a college founded before the Con- 
queſt, but is really the inſirmary to St. John's hoſtel. 
Edward IV. took it from King's college here, and 


gave it to Merton college, Oxford, whofe property 


it has ever ſince been. 


« Univerſity education being eſſential in the deſign 


of Walter de Merton, and the Univerſity itſelf not 


in that way of eſtabliſhment at Oxford on his firſt, as 


on his after modelling his deſign, he (who had ſeen 
the interruptions here by interdicts, ſucceſſions, and 
removals; &c.) no leſs naturally began it in 


the uncettainty of 1264, by making proviſion for 
his ſcholars either in or out of Oxford, as it might 


happen. Thence (under the better auſpices of 1274) 
he ſiipsreminently compleated it by ſo eſtabliſhing 


them in it, as at the ſame time it fixed them here 
was effectual in itſelf and its example to fix and 


eſtabliſh, in other ſort than before, and in ſort as 3t 


preſent, the entire univerſity here. 
Merton hall in Cambridge, though obtained be- 


tween the two periods, being (as all endowments be- | 


fore the laſt of them) ad perpetuam ſuftentationen /* ſco- 
larium in ſcolis degentium Oxonie vel . , Ubi _—_— 


3 * Fuller's Hif of Cambridge, 26, 


4 


wigert 


Pyth 


{chodl 


ere contigerit: it ſeems almoſt a queſtion of courſe, 
646 the founder in this addition (the-place as 
; be as domicilium in it conſidered) might be alto- 
e unmindful of ſuch an alibi in Cambridge, in 
2 of variation at Oxford, and transferring hither. 
or The college concern then taking us more than 500 
ears back) we are to look to its evidences for the 
4 ſſeſſors before them. And herein it is found, that 
a family of the name of Dunning, by a ſucceſſion of 
anceſtors from the Conqueſt, hereditarily poſſeſſed this 
eſtate from the crown (allowing for detachments 
from and additions to it), with the capital meſſuage 
or manſion in Cambridge in which they lived, and 
which (till its change of name on its coming to the 
college), paſſed under the deſcription of the or their 
one houſe-1n Cambridge, with a garden and- court, 


and all other its appurtenances.: the ſame too being 


deſcribed as a manor, and appearing to have. been ſi- 
tuared by the caſtle in. Cambridge. Among the title 
deeds, and as part of the. title of: this eſtate, we find 
perpetual grants from Anthony and Richard, the 
maſters and brethren of. the old houſe, or hoſpital of 
St. John the Evangeliſt in Cambridge, t. Henry III. 
made under the common ſeal thereof to the, Dunnings 
and their heirs for ever (which the college in. a. ge- 


within that, their ſtone houſe: (ſcil, the hoſpital), for 
ever: and likewiſe of a chaplain. from among the 
religious of the ſaid hoſpital, perpetually, to celebrate 
for the ſaid Dunnings, &c. and both theſe in conſi- 
deration of lands by them granted to the ſajd hoſ- 


pical out of this eſtate. So that the college by them · 


ſelves or their bailif, &c. of 1bhis their old ſtone 
houſe, and its. appurtenances, could, as it ſhould 
ſeem, ſupply the two beds with ſick, &c. according 
to the agreement, ſo long as the hoſpital was in a 


condition, or remained capable, of performing it. 
&* To all which need only be added, that though. we 


often have the name of Merton hall, we meet not 
with one word of Pythagoras in all the writings of 
this eſtate, being no leſs than 117 charters and 
two rolls, and ſome among them with broad ſeals, 
t Henry VI.“. 
Religious houſes, 
leges, were a houſe of Bethleemite mendicants in 
Trumpington ſtreet, 1257, and of friars de Sacco in 
the ſame ſtreet, 1258. Friars, of the order of ſer- 
rants of St. Mary near the caſtle before 1273. 
Dominicans or friars preachers founded where now 
Emanuel college and the ſtreet by it called from them 
Preachers ſtreet. Auguſtines in the Peaſe and Fiſh 
market about 1290 m. Their gate and cloyſter were 
ſanding forty years ago. The houſes of Mr. Finch 
and Mr. Mortlake now occupy the ſite: the refectory 


ſerves for a leQure room to the profeſſor of Botany 


in Freeſchool-lane, and the green- houſe of the Phy- 


lc garden is built on the ſite of the church. Gray 


Friars or Franciſcans, where now Sidney college. 
They ſucceeded the Jews ſynagogue, now the gaol 
and buildings adjoining. On taking down part of 


the paol 10 enlarge the town-hall, a coffin lid with 


acroſs and initials on it was found. White Friars, 


or Carmelites, 1291, where now Queen's college and 
the provoſt of King's garden is. An arch of the 
dete remains in the walls. e 


* . Joſeph Kilner of Merton college. 


CAMBRID 


beſides thoſe converted into col · 


liory of Cambridge, from a MS. in the Cotton Library. 


G E 8 H [- R E. 
By the caſtle end in Bell-lane is an almſhouſe for Alm 
clergymen's widows. Another near it for antient 
maidens. Another for the ſame oppoſite Butt's green. 
One for men in Walls“ lane. The Spital houſe for 
women at the ſouth entrance of the town, Another 
belonging to Caius college near the Phyſic garden. 
A free grammar ſchool in Freeſchool-lane; beſides 
ſix leſſer ſchools ſupported by voluntary contributions 
of the town and uniyerſity, jointly on a plan of Mr, 
William Whiſton. | 
The round church at Cambridge is properly called 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre in the Jewry ; and 
from thence aroſe the vulgar opinion that it was a 
Jewiſh ſynagogue, and that the Jews lived there: but 
it being clear that the Jews had their ſynagogue, and 
lived in another part of the town, we may conclude 
that this church was built by the Templars, or by 
ſome perſon concerned in the Croiſades. It will 
be eaſier ro aſcertain the age, than the founder 
of it: for the age may be nearly aſcertained by 
the ſtyle of the building, which, notwithſtanding 
the alterations and additions which have been 
made in it, has ſo much of the original left, that 
Mr. Eſſex has been able to trace all its parts, and 


_ repreſent it in the ſtate in which the builders left 
neration or two after came to be), of two beds with 


all neceſſary bedding for ſick perſons ta be found 


it; and from thence he ventures to pronounce, that | 
it was built in the reign of Henry the Firſt, or be- 
tween the firſt and fecond Croiſades ; and is, he ap- 


prehends, the oldeſt church of this form in England, 
being built before the Templars became maſters of 


the vaſt property they had afterwards in this and 
other parts of Europe. We have no certain account 
that the Templars poſſeſſed any part of what is called 


the Jewry; but that they did not poſſeſs the whole 


in the time of Edward the Firſt is certain; for in the 
year 1276, the fourth of his reign, one Robert Ful- 


burn gave ſome ſtone houſes oppoſite St. Sepulchre's 
church to the cannons of Bernwell . This was 37 


years before the order of Templars was diffolved; 
therefore theſe could not have been part of their habi- 
tations. Of thoſe houſes there are now nothing re- 
maining. There was formerly in this pariſh betwixt 


St. John's college and the Round church, or St. Se- 


pulchre's, an ancient houſe, called Bede's houſe; in 
which fome have ſuppoſed venerable Bede lived and 


| ſtudied ®. But beſides the improbability, that a com- 


mon dwelling-houſe built in the ſeventh century 
ſhould be ſtanding in the fixteenth, and the uncer- 
tainty whether Bede ever lived in Cambridge, it is 


moſt probable the houſe fo called might be built 
when the church was, for the reception of Beads- 


men, to pray for thoſe who were engaged in the 
wars for recovering the Holy Land from the Sa- 
racens 3 and therefore not improperly called the 
Beads houſe ; which name it might retain ſome cen- 


turies after the uſe of it was forgotten, and the Beads- 


houſe would be eaſily miſtaken for Bede's houſe. 
As the church was built within a few years after the 
firſt eſtabliſhment of the order of Templars, we can- 


not ſuppoſe it was built by them, but by ſome per- 
ſon who had been in the firſt Croiſade, or, intending 


to engage therein, built it, and appointed a number 
of Beads-men, to pray therein for the ſucceſs of 
their arms and ſafe return: and as churches of this 
ſort were ſometimes built by private perſons, and 
given to the Templars, by this means the advowſon 


m Tan. 48, 49. RT 
* Fuller's Church Hiſt, p. 98. 
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of it and the Beads-men's houſe might come into their 
poſſeſſion, if it ever belonged to them. The pariſh 
called the Jewry is but ſmall, and it ſeems was ori- 
ginally taken out of All Saints, the advowſon or 
which belonged to a ſmall BenediQtine nunnery in the 
adjoining pariſh of St. Radigund, to whom, in the 
year 1122, Pope Honorius II. granted the impropri- 
ation of the rectory of St. Clement's”, probably as a 
recompence for what was taken from the pariſh of 
All Saints, when St. Sepulchre's church was builr, 
which was about that time, and when he appointed 
a habit for the 'Templars, and gave them a rule for 
their government. In the year 1134, Henry Froſt, 
a burgeſs of Cambridge, founded an hoſpital in the 
ſame pariſh, and dedicated it to St. John the Evan— 
geliſt 4, which being enlarged by Nigellus biſhop of 
Ely, the nuns were recompenced by a ſmall rent 
paid out of ſome grounds lying in St. John the 
Baptiſt's pariſh *: but by theſe foundations the pariſh 
of All Saints was almoſt all taken away, and the 
nuns, who were poorly endowed, ſuffered very much, 
until Malcolm IV. kirg of Scotland, at that time 
earl and lord of all the town of Cambridge, gave 


them ten acres of land adjoining the nunnery, for 


their better ſupport ; he likewiſe united the pariſh of 
St. Radigund to the remains of All Saints, and gave 
that church to the nunnery. Since that time, which 
was in the year 1160, the two pariſhes have been 
called by the name of All Saints, and the church is 
now called All Saints in the Jewry, and formerly All 
Saints near the hoſpital, to diſtinguiſh it from All 
Saints near the Caſtle; it being near the Hoſpital of 
St. John the Evangeliſt before mentioned *, but not 
properly in the Jewry*. | be a 
After the order of Knights Templars was diſſolved 
in the year 1313 the advowſon of St. Sepulchre's 
church was given to the priory of Bernwell*, at 
which time it is probable the church was raiſed a 
ſtory higher for the reception of bells, and the 
chancel was then added, and dedicated to St, An- 
drew, the patron of Bernwell priory, in which 
the preſentation continued until that was diſſolved by 
Henry VIII. and is now in the gift of the biſhop of 
Ely. There can be no doubt either of the time 
When this church was built, or that they who built it 
intended it ſhould reſemble the church of the Reſur- 
rection or Holy Sepulchre in Jeruſalem; and that as 


far as can be judged from the deſcriptions given of 


that church, this is the beſt copy we have of it in 
England. But a perfe& reſemblance muſt not be ex- 
pected, where the ſmallneſs of one compared to the 
other would make an exact imitation no better than a 
large model, which could be of no uſe but to amuſe 
the curious. This church, in its preſent ſtate, ap- 
pears under a variety of diſadvantages, ariſing from 
the many alterations. and additions it has undergone 


fince it was firſt built, It is a ſtory higher than the 
This addition was 


architect intended it ſhould be. 
made for the reception of bells, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second, and all the windows (except one 
now out of view) were then altered to give more 


Þ Parker's IIiſt. of Camb. p. 167. 
Now St. John's college. 


. 


1 Tanner, p- 43+ 
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light. The preſent chancel was likewiſe added at 
that time, and the ornaments about tlie door Were 
defaced and partly hid by a wooden portal; but ;, 
compleat the deformity, a modern building. has been 
added on the north ſide of the chancel. The inſide i 
much deformed by a gallery built juſt above the 
arches, which reduces the circle to a ſquare, and b 
its projection hides the pillars and arches of the upper 
portico, Pews, which are no ornament to any church. 
and never intended in this, fill the area below, Mp 
not only incumber the pillars, ſo that they appear 
much heavier, and more out of proportion, than they 
are, but deſtroy the real form and apparent magni. 
tude of the building ?. | | | 

Water was firſt brought to the town from the 
Nine Wells at the foot of Gogmagog hills, by the 
firſt maſter of Sidney college, on a plan of archbiſhop 
Parker's, It was continued through Pembroke hall 
into the King's ditch through Sidney college by Je. 
ſus green into the river. Hobſon the carrier built 
the conduit, and laid leaden pipes from the town's end 
to the conduit and market-place; 

In this town were born fir John Cheke 1314, who 

died 1557, and about 1600 the learned Dr. Jeremiah 
Taylor biſhop of Down and Conner, who died 166). 


Barnwell priory, firſt founded 1092 for a prior and Za 


ſix canons regular, near St. Giles' church by the caille 
by Picot a Norman, lord of Bourne, and many years 


ſheriff of this county, removed to the other ſide of the 


river by Pain Peverell for Auſtin canons, was valued at 


the difſolution at C. 256. per annum. * Scarce a feu 


walls now remain. To it belonged the {pot where. 
on is now kept Stourbridge fair. This fair, which Dr, 


of early origin, and has continued of great note till the 
different mode of tranſacting buſineſs now in uſe has 
ſuperſeded the concourſe of traders to ir. On the 
field is a ſmall antient chapel belonging to an bol 
pital for lepers founded in the beginning of the 12th 
century*, called the free chapel of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen at Steresbrygge by Barnwell, whoſe cuſtos 
demanded dues from all merchandizes expoſed in its 
yard, 6s. 8d. for every booth ® ſet up there, which, 
by a jury 1412, 14 Henry IV. was given in his fi- 
vour againſt the bailiffs of Cambridge. Mr. Blon- 
field derives Steresbrigge from the bridge over which 
the ſteers or beaſts were driven, and not from the 
river Sture, or Stur, as Layer and others. | 
“The burgeſſes of Cambridge, I ſuppoſe as founder, 
had the preſentation to the hoſpital for lepers at 
Stourbridge near Barnwell, where there was, and 
is yet, a ſmall chapel (endowed) dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen. This, they complain, had likewiſe 
been alienated from them by Hugh Norwold and 
his ſucceſſors, who had collated chaplains at their 
"Pleaſure. Bur what is moſt remarkable, they find 
upon inquiſition that there was a certain fair be- 
longing to the ſaid hoſpital at the feaſt of the eva 
tation of the Holy Croſs within the precincts of the 
hoſpital, which was held by grant from king John lor 
the uſe and maintenance of the lepers, which fallug 


r Archives of jeſus college. 


In a taxation roll, 1255, it is called eccleſia © Omnium Sanctorum juxta Hoſpitale.“ In 1255 ina taxation made of a'l ecclefiafiica) 

and temporal eſtates, according to their true value throughout all England, it was valued at 1 merk by the name of Eccletiu 8.1. 8. pulch!l, 
v Ag this church was not taxed among the ſpiritualities belonging to the priory of Barnwell, in the „eur 1291, twenty-two years elle 

the order was diſſolved, it probably did not belong to them until after the year 1313; but it is uncertain to whom it belonged betoie. | 


» Blomfield's Collect. 


Mr. Eſſex on the otigin and antiquity of Round Churches, Archacol, VI. 173— 177. 
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jo September within the compaſs allotted for that 
purpole' did doubtleſs give birth and original to 
Sturbridge fair. This is certain that in Henry VIIth's 
time John Arundell the chaplain of the free chapell 
of Steresbridge claimed a right of ſtallage within 
the precinéts of that chappel from all perſons mer- 
chandizing in that fair, and upon a hearing in the 
Exchequer the ſame privilege was adjudged to him 
vpon this plea that the ſame right had been enjoyed 
| there by his predeceſſors, This perhaps is too large 
a digreſſion, but will not I hope be unacceptable to 
ſcholars, being only a ramble from Cambridge to 
<urbridge fair % | 

In the year 1388, Richard II. came to the priory 
of Barnwell, and beld a parliament there, which by all 
zuthors is ſaid to be held at Cambridge, and indeed 
ſo it was, for Barnwell is a pariſh in Cambridge. 
Here it was that the faid king delivered all the tem- 
poralities of the biſhoprick of Ely to John Ford- 
ham, whom he had preferred to that ſee which was 
vacant by the tranſlation of Thomas de Arundell to 
vorke. In this parliament divers ſtatutes were or— 
dained ; “ as for the limiting of ſervants wages; for 
puniſhing of vagrant perſons; for inhibiting certain 


| lawful games; for maintenance of ſhooting in the 


Middleburgh into Calis; for labourers not to be 
received but where they are inhabiting, except with 


MN | licence under ſeal of rhe hundred where they dwell. 
80 There was alſo an act made, that none ſhould go 
forth out of the realm to purchaſe any benefice with 
b ny cure or without, excepting licence obtained of the 
* St king, and if they did contrary thereto they were to 
tas be excluded out of the king's protection. The 
£ clergy granted a tenth and the laity a fifteenth in 
| this parliament. During the fitting of this parlia« 
wi ment fir Thomas Trivett riding with the king to- 
3 wards Barnwell, where the king lodged, by ſpur- 
Ok ing his horſe too much the horſe fell with him ſo vio- 
25 lently to the ground that his entrails within him were 
dich, ſo much bruiſed that he died the next day. Many 
We rejoiced at his death, he being eſteemed a haughty 
"i proud wan as weil as ſuſpected not to have dealt 
hich Juilly with the biſhop of Norwich in the journey 
ko which the biſhop had made into Flanders. But the 
| chief reaſon of his being hated was becauſe he ſtood 
19 with the kipg againſt the lords, and counſelled him 
. in the year laſt paſt to diſpatch them out of the way e. 
and . At Story Quei was born 1650 Jeremiah Collier 
6 8. the nonjuring writer, and as ſome ſay biſhop, who 
eile died 1730. . e 5 FEY: SO Obes 
d and A mile north of Cambridge at Arburyf in Cheſter- 
- their um or Impington parifh is a large ſquariſh camp, in 
ey ſind which Roman coins have been found, particularly 
ür be- one of ſilver with the head of Rome on one ſide, 
e exal- and on the reverſe Caſtot aud Pollux on horſeback. 
of the 'The pariſh bas the name of Cheſterton s from 
ohn for Cambridge” caſtle, which is in Cheſterton pariſh. In 
falling the enurch-yard are ſeveral ſtone coffin lids. with 
croſſes 5 and the remains of a manſion houſe of 
4 the pricrs of Barnwell ſerve as a granary. 
—. At Hafling hel, ſouth weit of Cambridge, on WWhite- 
als | elvte about half a mile from the town, was a chapel 
toe. dedicated to che Virgin Mary, much reſorted to by 
a., Edt er. 


Noche from Mr. Baker's 
wh, and given to the Library ot St. John's college 


iN e . . 
eg. Fordham, Vita Ric. II. 105, 106. Stowe 
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perſons to wear weapons; for the debarring of un- 


long bow; for removing of the ſtaple of wooles from 


Nn 


devout perſons. Among other offerings hung up 


was a huge pair of iron fetters, offered by one of 
the lords Scales in commemoration of his deliver— 
ance from ſome impriſonment, The fie in Mr. 
Layer's time was incloſed with trees or buſhes. Out 


of a barrow between this village and Comberton 


was taken a freeſtone coffin covered with a ſtone in- 
laid of divers colours as Mr. Layer was told, which 
he ſuppoſed belonged to ſome noble perſonage. Such 
an one now lies on the ſite of the abbey church at 
Waverley in Surrey. | 

The manor of Comberton adjoining, was held by 
Philip de Haſtings of the king by the ſervice of 
keeping the king's falcon, and not by knights ſer- 


vice", Half a hide here was held by grand ſer- 
jeantry of being the king's baker t. Edward I. In 
the windows of the church are two devices, one a 
ladder, probably of the family of Deſchalers who had 
great property in theſe parts: the other a tun pierced 
by a tree, probably the rebus of ſome diſtinguiſhed 


inhabitant or benefactor. . 
Maddingley, three miles weſt of Cambridge, the 


ſeat of fir John Cotton, bart. ſtands within two miles 


of the Roman road, whence Mr. Gale ſuppoſed it 


might have its name Maidenley as Maiden Caſtle near 


Dorcheſter r. 8 PL 
The ſtatute 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 24. recites, 


that certain perſons were infeoffed of and in the ma- 
nor of Burlewas, otherwiſe called the Shire mancr 
of the county of Cambridge, lying and being in the 


Pariſh of Maddingley, being of the yearly value of 
10. to letten the ſame to farm at this day, to the uſe 
and intent that the profits thereof ſhould be received 
and taken for and towards the payment of the fees 


and wages of the knights of the ſame county of Cam- 
bridge, being choſen for the parliament within the 
faid county; and therefore, for the ſure and more 


perfect continuance thereof, and at the requeſt of 


the gentlemen and inhabitants of the county, it 


enacts, that John Hlind, one of the king's ſerjeants 
at law, ſhall ſtand ſeiſed of the ſaid manor, to the uſe 
of himſelf, his heirs and aſſigns for ever, on condi- 


tion to pay every Michaelmas-10L. to the ſheriff and 
two knights of the ſhire, who are thereby incorpo- 
rated by the name of Wardens of the fees and wages 


of the knights of the ſhire of Cambridge, for the uſe of 
the ſaid knights of the ſhire towards the maintenance 
of rheir charges. | 


Long Stanton houſe, built 1560, ſeven miles from 


Cambridge, has been the ſeat of the Hattons ever fince 
the end of the 16th century. The chancellor Hatton 
Was of this family. This village has two diſtin pa- 

riſhes and churches. TE of 


” 


Cottenbam belonged to Croyland abbey, and is re- 


markable for a peculiar kind of new cheeſe, It 
gave birth 1630 to Thomas Tenniſon, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury 1694, who died 1715. 


Girton, the next village, produces a particular fort 
of pippins called by its name. e e 


\ 


Hokington vicarage belonged to Croyland abbey 


of the gift of Turketil. They had a diſpute with 
the abbey of Barnwell about its tithes, It was pur- 


_ chaſed by Queen's college Cambridge, about 1591, 


and is the only impropriation they have. It found- 
ed 12 ſcholarſhips, which are fo ſmall that they are 
of little uſe to the college. . 


Hiſtory of.St. John's Houſe and St. John's college, fol. 3 and 4. copied from the original in the Britiſh 
by Dr. Newcome, Maſter, Jan. 5, 1765, 2 Pig 

s Ann. p. Hollinſhed, H. 465. 
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Comberton. 


Maddingley. 


Long Stanton. 


| Cottenham. 


Girton: 


0 


Gogmagog 


hills, 


it hath four ſeveral entrances into it. 
ſtationed here were ſent with the Burgundians by 
Probus into Bretagne, where they were ready in 
caſe of any diſturbances. Mr, Layer conceives theſe 
hills had the name of Gogmagog from a huge and 
mighty portraiture of a giant, which the ſcholars of 
Cambridge cut upon the turf or ſurface of the earth 
within the ſaid trench, and not unlikely might call 


his time diſcontinued. 
enormous figure is to be added to thoſe already men- 
_ tioned, as Dorſer, Berks, Buckingham, and other 


b 0 46 


The camp on Gegmagog hills or Vandlebury has been 
ſuppoſed Britiſh, It is triple trencht, with two ditches, 
rudely circular, and 246 paces diameter. It is on the 
hill, as the Britiſh manner was, and the camp at Arbury 
might be Roman oppoſite to it. Near it runs a Ro- 
man way from the brow of the hill ſouthwards, which, 
together with the Roman coins found there 1685 in 
making a cellar, probably induced Dr. Gale in his 
Comment on Antoninus, to reckon it Roman, not re- 


garding its circular figure, as it appears from Vege- 


tius and from other inſtances in England that the Ro- 
mans did not confine themſelves to a ſquare, but con- 


ſulted the nature and conveniences of the ground. Se- 
veral Roman coins in large braſs and a ſilver ring were 


found here 1730*; and in 1752 a ſmall braſs of Ne- 
YO, NERO CLAVD. CAES. DRVSVS GER. PRINC, 1V- 


vxxr. Reverſe a globe on an altar l. The Roman way 
from theſe hills points to Grantcheſter, or as others 
to Cheſterton. All agree it paſſed near Cambridge. 
Perhaps Grantcheſter and this camp may have been 
Eæſtiva to Cambridge m. Salmon * ſuppoſes Cheſterton 


named from the æſtiva to Hogmagog hills, q. d. Va- 


dum ad Caſtra. The road in Antoninus's 5th Iter 


from Colcheſter to Lincoln paſſes the river here. 
He fixes Camboritum on Hogmagog hills, where he 
ſays coins of Valentinus and Valens were found; and 


name incloſed by a vallum without a ditch a mile 
above Aſhwell in Herts, at the head of the river that 


comes to Cambridge, where Mr. Camden once placed 
Magiovinium. Salmon? queries if Cam had that name 
till it comes to Cambridge. 


Vandlebury is the 4th of the chain of forts which 


begin at the large camp on the hill where the Hunt- 


ing tower ſtood oppoſite to Audley inn. Littlebury 
church ſtands in another, The walled town at Cheſ- 


terford is a third. To Vandlebury ſucceeded Granta- 


ceaſter, then Arbury, and laſt Belſars hills: all with- 
in ſight of one another, reaching from the woodland 


of Eſſex to the fens, and croſſed by ſeveral parallel 
_ ditches quite to the Devil's ditch, ſucceſſively made 
by Boadicea and the Iceni as they retreated before 


the Romans after they had ſacked Verulam. 


This trench antiently had only one entrance to 
it as it were by a gate, but at this day, if I be 


not miſtaken, ſays Mr. Layer in his MS. collections, 
The Vandals 


it Gogmagog, which he had ſeen, but which was in 
If this were the caſe, this 


cCounties. Theſe hills are in Stapleford pariſh on 


the river Cam 4. | | 

It is remarkable there ſhould be a Yandlebury and 
a camp at or near Biceſter and between it and Ox- 
ford. On Gogmagog hills is a modern houſe of 
lord Godolphin's, in digging the foundation for 


which were found a knuckle ring, with coins of 


Trajan and Antoninus Pius“. In opening a tumulus 


It . f * A. 8. min. t Ib. 
Herts, Vol. I. p. 342 = P Ib. 200. 

r Spalding Society's min. 
t Tan. 48. 1 Ib. 51. 1 
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* Carter, 117, 


ſold it to the family of Milliſent, the widow of the 


built ont of the materials of the priory, being an an- 
no cloiſters remain, aud the glaſs painting in the 


ſtill uſed as ſuch is very ſmall. Mr. Cole had the 
original feal of this houſe ; St. Margaret crowned 
holding a croſs in her right hand wherewith ſhe 
thinks Aubrey by Arbury meant the place of that pierces a dragon, and in her left a book ; before her 


a a crouched friar on his knees, and over him a croſs 


1767, and the materials fold. 


116. 7 Reg. Waltham abb. in Bibl. Cott. 


by the ſide of the Roman way 1778 were found z 


number of bodies, laid by each other's fide, but in 
different directions“. | 


Linton, a ſmall market town, had a priory, cell io 1 


St. Jacutus in Bretaigne, valued ar J. 23. 8s, 10. 
given by Henry VIII. to Pembroke hall, Who gte 
now poſſeſſors of it, but no remains of it appey, 
It ſeems to have ſtood on the ſpot where a handſome 
houſe now ſtands cloſe by the river and bridge in 
Linton, lately purchaſed by the biſhop of Ely of 
lord Montfort. I have ſeen a bronze buſt of a ſatyr 
found here, very like that engraved by C. Caylus“. 
pl. LXV. fig. 1. Here alſo at Bareham was a Priory | 


of Crouched friars, cell to Welnetham, Suffolk 5 b 


where three or four crutched friars uſed to dwell. 
It was granted by Henry VIII. to Philip Paris, ho 


laſt of whom married Mr. Landall preſent poſſeſſor 
in her right. The preſent manſion was probably 


tient ſtructure, ſeemingly of the age of Elizabeth: 


chapel window is very inconſiderable. The chapel 


PatEe, Round the ſeal, * S. prioris sce crucis de 
Barhaum.“ e 


| Baberham was the ſeat of fir Toby ſon of fir Bl 
_ Horace Palavicini, afterwards of the Benets, whoſe - 


heir ſold it, and the magnificent houſe was pulled down 
Here were two great 
floods 1655 and 1749*. The church was given by 
Geffrey de Scales to Waltham abbey . The conſtant 
tradition that prevails about fir Horace Palavicini at 
the place where he lived, is, that he was colleQor of 
the Pope's dues in England in queen Mary's time, 
and on her death, and her ſiſter's acceſſion, he took the 
liberty of detaining his maſter's money, and ſtaying 
in a country, where, at that time, ſuch a piece of 
knavery and diſhoneſty would be ſure to meet with 
public applauſe, and not to be looked upon in the 
light it deſeived. Thus much is certain, that he 
was owner of the eſtate and houſe at Baberham, 
about five or ſix miles from Cambridge, where in 
the hall, on a noble chimney piece; adorned with 
the hiſtory of Mutius Scævola, were his arms, 43 
they were alſo over the portal of the door of the 
manor houſe at Little Shelford, two miles from Ba- 
berham, built by him in the Italian ftile, with 3 
large piazza or gallery, with pillars in front of the 


' ſecond ſtory. This laſt houſe was pulled down 


about 20 years ago, and a new one erected in the 


fame delightful ſituation, on the banks of a prett 


trout ſtream, by Mr. William Finch, an opulent 
ironmonger of Cambridge, who purchaſed the 
eſtate. The Palavicini family were all baptized and 
buried at Baberham, as appears by the following 
entries in the pariſh regiſter of that village. 

Toby, ſon of ſir Horatio Palavicini, born 20th 
May, and baptized the ſame day, 1593. 


Baptina, daughter of fir Horace Palavicini, bap- 


tized 22d September, 1594. 


m Horfl Is | 
| 5 Layers MS. 
* Ex inform. M. Tyſon. 
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Horace Palivicini, fon of Toby Palivicini, and Jane 
his wife, baptized 1ſt September, 1611. 
Tobias, ſon of Toby Palivicini, baptized July 14, 
2. 
E ſon of Toby Palivicini, baptized zd De- 
cember, 1620. 5 . 

Sir Horace Palivicini, died 6th July, 1600 his 
body was buried the 17th, and his funeral kept 
Auguſt 4, 1600. 

Tobias Palivicini, buried 19th November, 1612. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Toby Palis icini, buried 
23d May, 1620. 5 

Mr. Oliver Cromwell, and the lady Anne Palivicini, 
married July 7th, 1601. | 5 1 

By the laſt entry it appears that ſir Horace's wi- 
dow paid him the compliment not to marry again 
till a full year after the death of her huſband: but 
one cannot help obſerving, that it was the very firſt 
day after the year was complete. ned 


markable for the oddity of it, and confirms what is 


tegrity: 


Here lyes Horatio Palavazene, 5 
Who robb'd the Pope to lend the Queene. 
Hee was a Theife. A Thiefe! Thow lyeſt, 
For whie? Hee robb'd but Antichriſt. 
Him Death with beſome ſwept from Babram 
Into the boſome of ould Abraham : 
But then came Hercules with his clubb, 
And ſtruck him down to Belzebub. 


Cambridgeſhire, we were ſufficiently informed of that 
circumſtance, by that very ridiculous fellow, Tom 


Coryat, who tells us, p. 255. 259. of his Crudi- 
ties, that he met at Mezolt one John Curtabatus 


Cambridgeſhire. How long before 1 593 fir Horace 
ſettled himſelf at Baberham, I know not; but ſup- 
Poſe only for a ſhort time. That he was in ſome re- 
pute at court in 1596, is evident, I think, from 
lord Arundel of Wardour, as he was afterwards 


in theſe words, in his letter to one of the principal 
lords of queen Elizabeth's court *, * Neither doe I 


m Ba- *thinke England to be ſo unfurniſhed of experienced 
with 2 * men, but that either Horatio Pallavicino, fir Ro- 
of the ben Sidney, Mr. Dyer, or ſome other, can wit- 
down *deſs a truth therein,” That he was knighted 
in the before 1 589, appears from a copy of verſes ad- 
pretty dreſled to him on that occaſion, by Thomas New- 
zpulent Wn, in his 1/ufrium aliquot Anglorum Encomia, printed 
the that year, and republiſhed in the 2d edition of 
ed and Leland's Collcftanea, 1770, Vol. V. p. 174. In the 
llowing Ada Regia, p. 504, it appears, that he was em- 
x | Ployed by the queen the year following, Vit 1 590, 

n 20th 0 William Landgrave of Heſſe; and at p. 508 of 
| te lame Collections; in this: © A patent for the ve- 
i, bap- , ation of Horace Palaviceni, a Genoeſe, dated 


Von. 2, 1586. at Weſtminſter. The king makes 
Mens, and the parliament naturalizes. Horace 


818 
) Printed in Peck's Deſiderata curioſa 


lowf, Coll, Cantab. 7. , vol. II. p. 52. Lab. 7. 


The following epitaph upon fir Horace is re- 


If we had not che aforeſaid authorities from the 
Regiſters and this epitaph, for fir Horace's living in 


of Chiayenna, who ſpoke pretty good Engliſh, 
having ſerved fir Horace Palavicini many years in 


| Created, referring his caſe (on his accepting the 
title of Count of the empire, for which he was put 
into confinement by the queen) to him among others, 


| * Layer MS, 
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« Palavicini was employed by the queen in her Ne- 


„ gotiations with the German princes.“ 


Sir Horace Palavicini purchaſed the houſe at Ba- 5 
berham probably about this time, for on one of the 


fronts of the noble old houſe were theſe letters 
R. T. for Robert Taylor, and this date 1576. This 
noble Gothic building, being one of the beſt houſes 
in the county and the largeſt, was called Baberham 
Place, and Mr. Cole's father's houſe was contiguous 
to part of the offices; in a farm yard, he being tenant 
under the family of Benet, who owned it for ſome 
generations. 
a daughter of the late Peter Burrell, eſq. to the ad- 
miration of every one, in 1765 ſold the family houſe 
and pictures, and eſtate, and rectory, which had 


been in the family ever ſince Charles Iſt's time. The 
chief front to the eaſt was of brick, and had three fine 
ſemicircular” bow windows in it. 
- ſeveral govd monuments of the family of Benet, who 
were baronets, and repreſetited the county in many 
' parliaments: Levinus Benet founded a free ſchool 
| ſaid before of him, concerning his honeſty and in- 

e | eren 


In the church are 


here. On the death of fir Richard Benet the eſtate 


dia Nabob, purchaſed the eſtate of the perſon who 


bought it of Mr. Benet. He built a neat box on 
the ſite of the old houſe, and having repteſented _ 
| Huntingdon in parliament died 1774. | 


The arms of Palavicim are thus blazoned aàc- 


cording to father Meneſtrier: Cinque Points d'Or 


Equipollez a quatre d'Azur, au Chef d'Or charge 


d'une Eſtacade alaiſee de Sable. | 
Balſbam, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Cambridge, 
gave birth to Hough de Balſham, founder of Peter 


houſe, 


At Great Shelford was born William Redman 


biſhop of Norwich 1602. In the church at Little 


| Shelford is a monument for fir John de Frevile t. 
Edward II. whoſe family were ſeated here from the 


reign of Henry 1. till Robert and his ſon George ſold it 
to John Banks, eſq. who alienated the prineipal part 
of it to fir Toby Palavicini, wlio built here a neat 


. manſion houſe, which was ſcarce finiſhed ere he ſold 
it to John Gill of Gillingham, eſq.* It was aftet- 


wards taken down by William Finch, eſq; who built 


a handſome ſeat on the ſpot. 


_ Sawfton, ſix miles from Cambrid ze, ſtill belongs to 
the Huddleſtones, a catholic family, deſcended from 
fir John Huddleſtone, high ſheriff of this county, 
who entertained princeſs Mary, and in the uſurpa- 
tion of Jane Grey conveyed her behind him to Fram- 
lingham caſtle, for which, on her acceſſion, ſhe made 
him a privy counſellor, and gave him the materials 


of Cambridge caſtle to build his fine manſion here. 


John Nevill, created marquis of Montacute by Ed- 


ward IV. who purpoſed to match his eldeſt ſon George 


duke of Bedford with his own eldeſt daughter Eli- 


zabeth, was one of the moſt notorious temporiſers of 


that or any other reign, and at laſt lain by his bro» 
ther the earl of Warwick's ſervants, for intending to 


deſert from Henry VI. at the battle of Barnet. He. 
married Iſabel daughter of fir Edward Ingoldeſthorp 


of Burgh green, by whom he had two ſons, the 
younger buried here, and five daughters, the younger 
married to fir William Huddleſtone of this places. 

At Burgh green, 12 miles from Cambridge, ate 
ſome old monuments of the Burghs within and with- 
out the church. oy 18 


- © Dugd, Bar. I. 367, 


Willingham 


Alexander Benet, eſq. who married 


Robert Jones, eſq. an Faſt In- 


1 


Balſham; 


Great and | 
Little Shel- | | 
ford. } 


Sawſton, 


Burgh green. 
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Willingham. 


Cheveley. 


Newmarket. 


Kutlington. 


1 
heath were found about 1750 ſeveral coins of Trajan, 
one of Fauſtina ſen. rev. FOECVNDITAS, and one of 


I 13 2G! 


Willingham is memorable for a lad, who, before he 


was a year old, had marks of puberty; before he was 


three years old was above three feet and à half 
high, and before he was fix, died as it were in an 
advanced age 1741 as his epitaph in the churchyard 


| ſets forth 9. 


Cheveley has a handſome ſeat of the late duke of 


Somerſet, who much enlarged it. It formerly belonged | 
to the earl of Dover. 

Newmarket is a long well-built market town partly 
in this county and partly in Suffolk*, ſurrounded by 


a heath, and much reſorted to for its races, which are 


twice a year, in Eaſter week and in October. The 


king has a houſe here, built by James I. and being 
demoliſhed by the civil war, it was rebuilt by Charles 


II. and two royal plates are run for annually, one for 


C. 100. Theſe races are ſuppoſed to have been 
eſtabliſhed in the reign of Charles II. The town 


was burnt down in March 1683, when the king, 


queen, and duke of York were there; the damage 


amounting to upwards of . 20,000. towards which 


not quite £. 3000 was collected, and by a ſecond fire 
Here are two charity ſchools f Near the 


Maximianus Herculius, rev. GENIO POP. ROM, 
Whether Kirtling, or, as it is alſo called Catledge, be 
the ſcene of the ſynod of A.D. 977, is uncertain. The 


Saxon Annals place it at Kynchngrune, Bromton at 


Kerling, Hoveden at Kyrding \ in Eaſt Anglia, Florence 


of Worceſter at Kyrilinege in Eaſt Anglia. Spelman 


finding no ſuch place there ſuppoſes it ſhould be 


Kirtleton in Oxfordſhire. He reads it Kyntlingrune, 


p being eaſily miitaken for n; and Sideman biſhop 
of Devonſhire dying at this fynod, willed to be bu- 


ried in his own church at Crediton; but king Ed- 
ward and archbiſhop Dunſtan ordered that he ſhould 
be buried in the church of Abingdon, and he was 
accordingly laid on the north fide in the porch of 


St. Paul. 
ſo biſhop. Gibſon tranſlates it; thence inferring, that 
Kirtlington was near Abingdon : but Spelman b tranſ- 


| lates the command Þ hine man pe nede co ca ma- 


pian mynpce Þ ir aer Abbandune, that the hinds 
ſhould go on pilgrimage to Abingdon, and then con- 


| eludes that the porch. of St. Paul was at Crediton, 


contrary to the meaning of the original. Biſhop 
Gibſon adds, had the biſhop died in this county, 


Peterborough would have been a nearer monaſtery, 
unleſs Abingdon: was preferred for being within the 
Weſt Saxon kingdom. 
| Kyrilington in Oxfordſhire. The manor of Kirtling 


Dr. Wilkins' places it at 


was "purchaſed about 22 Henry VIII. by Edward 


, Nor th, clerk of parliament, aud afterwards king's ſer- 
Jeant, &c, created a baron 1 Mary. He died 1564, 


and his great grandſon. Charles marrying a daughter 


of the lord Grey of, Wark, was created lord Grey 
25 Charles II. and his ſon Wiliam united the two 
titles. That of Grey ended with him 1734, and 


vis kinſman was created lord Guildford 1683, who 
died, 1684, and was ſucceeded by his ſon and name- 
ſake, created carl of Guildford 1752, whoſe! ſon 
Frederic lord, North was for 12 years ſueceſlively 
chancellor of the Exchequer, Much of Kirtling 
Hall is pulled dawn. In the windows are arms of 
Henry VIII. and his laſt qucen; others are adorned 


Phil. Tr. 475, Dawkes' Prodigium Willinghamenſe, 810. 


f Carter, p. 230. 8 249. b. | 
* Blomf. 18. coll. | Bl. Ib, 15 G. 
* Tan. 46. | r Carter, 278. | 
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baron Allington of Killard 1642, and died 
his ſon William baron of Wimondley c. Herts 1682 
35 Charles II. which title expired with his ſon Giles 


q. d. South Camps, vulgarly called Shady Camps, the 


So ſays the Saxon Chronicle, p. 124. and Melborn to Foulmire. 


dykes as thrown up ſeverally as the Britans or Lal 
Angles retreated from the enemy. 


ſon of the firſt baron. Their eſtate at Wilburgham Wi 


which they were 1 1 * the knights of St. John 
v0 Jeruſalem 9. 


bridge, memorable for the Millar in Chaucer's 


Dam hill in this pariſh near the river have been 
found urns and other Roman antiquities with human 


* 
N 75 N : F 1 f 
” p . 
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with medallions, &c. and in the hall is a portrait g 
a man with a falling band and this diſtich: 


Terra eſt nocte die, fed ego fine lumiiie ſolis: 
Occaſus terre principis umbra mihi. 


In the church are many family — Unnotice, 
by the Peerages. 
Dominus Du. North baro 
de Kertling poſt varios 
errores et infortunia 
morbumque coævum 
pernicioſſiſſimũ ex 
fide Dei et Salvatoris 
nri miſericordia beat- 
ior factus aut* fort® an. 
do. 1665. Febr. 22. eta. 
84. vivens poſuit. 


1 $6 Horſeheath William Allington ſheriff of the Hal 


county t. Henry V. and knight of the ſhire 7 Henry 
VI. had a ſeat. His deſcendant William was created 


z and 


a minor, and the other title with his brother Hilde. 
brand*, The eſtate was bought by John Bromley 
of the antient family of that name in Shropfhire. 
His only fon Henry was created lord Montfort, baron 
of Horſcheath 1741 14 George II. which titles are 
enjoyed by his fon Thomas. Every thing was ſold 
here 1775, the park let to farm, the dwelling houſe 
to be pulled down. Hugh de Balſham biſhop of 
Ely, founder of Peterhouſe, was born herel. 

Part of the caſtle of the Veres at Cale Camps is Gl 
ſtill remaining. Adjoining to it is Sude or Suthi, Sue 


ſeat of the Darrels*'*. The advowlon was given to 
Waltham abbey w. 

Fleamſdyke began at Panpisford, and runs by Hilder- Fa 
ſam and Horſeheath five miles. Brent ditch runs from 
Mr. Eſſex accounts for thelc 


The title of baron de L'iſle probably ended in Roben 


belongs now to the Wards. Here died in retirement 
the diſgraced and wretched ſimoniacal biſhop of 8. 
David's Dr. Thomas Watſon 1717, 80 years old", 
The knights Templars had a ſettlement here, in 


Trumpington a village two _ ſouth of Com Tt 


Reeve's tale; the ruins of the mill ſtill remain, At 


bones now in Trinity college?. Lord Oxford had 
ſeveral beautiful vaſes and patera found here. 

have a drawing by Beaupre Bell of a patera, having 
in the centre a griffin tearing a ſtag ſurrounded by 
border of dogs, boars, hares, &c. and an outer one 
of flowers. A vaſe is engraved Pl. II. fig. 6. 

At Fulburne are alſo two churches in one churct- 

yard dedicated to St. Vigor and to All Saints, 
and an almſhouſe for 11 poor people in the church- 


yard%, St. Vigor's church fell down through neg” g 
lect of repairs a few years ſince, On one of its bells an 
44 ; | | '] 
* where ſce before, p. 79. . 
b Concil. p. 493. i. Conch, T. 262. 19 
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was an infeription that might be paralleled with that 
in the hinge at Mountneſſing in Eſſex before-men- 


tioned, p. 53 
Jhe Nazarenus rex judeorum. 
Campana ſancti Vigoris. 


And in the chancel a large braſs plate and inſcrip- 
tion for William Fulburne canon of St. Paul's, who 
I 

e, ſo called from the abuiidanice of 

cherry trees formerly growing there, is a village in a 

valley at the foot of Gogmagog hills, arid the chief 
lace where ſaffron is planted in this county *. In 

the chalkpits here are found vatious ſmall foſſil 

teeth and vertebrae of fiſh. 

Fibo gives name to the hündred on whoſe ſkirts 
it ſtands. Here was born Elias Rubeus an àuthor 

of Henry IIl's time 1280 *, and here the parliament 

officers influenced by Cromwell. formed the Council 

of Agitators 1648 *. 

 Meldrith gave birth to Andrew Marvell, his 
father being vicar there . 


tons, of whom Nicholas left it to his nephew John 
Lijer of the family of that name in Suffolk and 
Norfolk, and author of the collections for the hiſtory 
of three hundreds in this county, fo often cite1, 

- ' who built a pretty houſe there and rebuilt the chan- 
cel, being patron of the rectory. 


ford founded a nunnery t. Henry II. valued at . 71. 
gs. 105, per annum y. The nave of the church is one 
of the ſpecimens of rude Saxon architecture with 
maſſive ſhort pillars and rude capitals. 


Tg per annum. This village is made up of three pa- 
hoſe tines; the other two called Priors or Little Swaffham 
Lal from its belonging to Angleſea priory; and St. Ciric, 
hare their churches in one yard. The tower of Swaff- 
bert ham Priors is ſquare at bottom with an octagon ſtory 
Dan Wi abore and double that number of ſides upwards *. 

ment At Horning ſea near Cambridge was a monaſtery 


of ſome note in the _ Saxon times, ruined by the 
Danes about 870 b. | 


kh, The Devil's ditch was dds fo called by cor- 


John ruption from one Davilier, who held the manor of 
x Broome in Suffolk, by the ſervice of being conductor 
Cam. Tig el the footmen of Norfolk and Suffolk, who were 
acer's bound to ſerve the king in his Welſh wars, and their 
„ At rendezyous was always to be at this ditch e. Mr. 
been Warton takes it for the diviſion of the Eaſt Angle 
man kingdom, or rather their eccleſiaſtic juriſdiction. 
1 had This ditch is one mile and an half from N ewmarket, 
re. | ad the ditch on the Cambridge fide. It begins at 
having Reche from the weſt bank of the Cam, crofſes News 
1] by a market heath and runs to Catlidge and ſo into, Suf- 
er ore folk*, The ten or twelve pariſhes on its eaſt fide, 


hurch- f Norwich '*, This looks as if, whoever made the other 
Saints, ltches, this was only a boundary of kingdoms, 

nurch- That the Devil's Ditch and like works were made 
u neg- by thoſe that inhabited between them and the ſea is 
s bells manifeſt vy its being on the ſide from the ſea, as it 


— Coll, Cantab. p. 36. 
1 Tan. Bib. Brit. » Carter, 277. 
TI 46, Blomf. Collect. 177, 278. 
n. of Sm. Lethicullier, 

5. 80 2 46. 


was Ne 


Vot, II. 


Shepreth came from Chatteris abbey t to the Wan- 


At Ichleton one of the Aubreys de Vere earls of Ox- 


' Swaffham Bolebec, four miles ſouth-weſt of Now. ; 
market, ſo called from its lords, had a Benedictine 
nunnery founded by one of them, valued at C. 40. 


on either ſide; 


though in this county, {till belong to the biſhop of 


eſq. in Gibſon's Camden pen. Ed, See before, p. 72. 
Dr. Maſon Ms. The ditches a camp andren by Camden in Cambridgeſhire, 2 miſtake, 


GESHIRE 


is in all thoſe in 1 Wilts as noted by Dr. Stukeley, ls 
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aſſigned the ſame origin, that they were made ſome 
centuries before Cæſar by the firſt inhabitants that 


ſettled eaſtward, to ſecure themſelves from the at- 


tack of the inland Abotigines. The ſituation of this 


is ſo well choſen, that being only ſeven miles long 


it could ſecure Norfolk and Suffolk from midland 
invaſions, the fen ſecuring all between that and 
Lynne; and if there was a continuation of wood 
from Ditton to the Thames, as we have ſome ac- 
counts of its having been in later ages, it would cover 
Eſſex alſo. Its greatneſs proves it the work only of 
an whole province, eſpecially as there was for greater 
ſecurity a ſecond parallel to it called Fleamdike, at 
ſeven miles diſtant, not fo big, but longer, beginning 
at Fen Ditton and ending at Balſam about 12 miles. 
One argument of its great antiquity is that many 
ways have been cut through it and the ditch filled 
up, yet ſuch i is the nature of the ſoil, being chalk 
almoſt to the ſurface, that it drinks in all the rain 
that falls, and no water is ever ſeen in it nor upon 
any part of the heath; yet near Stetchworth, where 
the chalk is deeper below the ſurface, violent rains 


will occaſion ſome water to run and remain in hol- 


lows. Not far from thence was a gap cut in a low 
place, to which the water floating the ſurface tended, 
which has by length of time brought ſo much ſoil 
with it as to fill up the ditch for about a furlong 
each way, ſo that it is now ploughed. 


Another ditch about one mile ſouth of Bourn bridge, 95 


between Abingdon and Pampesford, points to Cam- 


bridge, on declining ground. Towards the middle it 


has been filled up for the Iktield way to paſs over it, 
and therefore is older than the road. It is very large 


and deep, but what is remarkable is that it has no bau 


being chiefly chalk and rubble, and not fit for manure, 
is doubtful. This ditch is alſo conveniently ſituated 


What became of the ſoil taken _ 


for preventing the march of an army, the upper end 


cloſed with woods, the lower with flat ſoft land. 


© Brant ditch, another ſuch ditch from Haydon, 


pointing near to Barrington, on the decline of the 
hill, is large, but on the lower land changes into a 
ſmall bank between two ditches, and two leſſer banks, 


continuing over part of Foulmire field till it ends in 


a piece of boggy ground: this part 18 juſt like that 


a mile north-eaſt of Newmarket. 
% A bank of chalk, viſible in the fens, with deep 


moors on each fide, continued for above a mile, ſerting 
off from north-eaſt of Swaitham and pointing to 


Denny. 


« Another is ſaid to be boring above half a mile 


Parallel to the river on Wicken uplands. 


& Leſſer banks are, one in the field between Whitles- 
ford and Foxton : another between Triplow and Fox- 
ton running up to Foulmire hedgef,” 

Neche, formerly a market town, to which before 
the draining of the fens ſhips of conſiderable bur- 
den came up, is now only a ſmall village or hamlet 


to Burwell, and famous for its horſe fair e, which was 


granted to the corporation of Cambridge by king 
John by charter a. r. 2. 


Burrvell is now memorable only for having had 
two churches, of which but one remains, and the 


Reche, 


Burwell, 85 


melancholy accident which bippened here 727, 5 


7 Carter, 204. Of this plant and cultivation ſee before in \ Edex. 


| 1 Tan, 45. 
4 Hiſt, of Kiddington, p. 41. 


* Fuller. Carter, 226, 
d Tan. 40. 


© Carter 245. 


O 0 when 


; Lindwade. 


| Ifelham, 


Spinney. 


Wicken. 


7 5 Chippenham! 


Bedford Level. 


© war in England and not elſe, a ſmall piece of bacon 
on a lance, and a pair of gilt ſpurs, valued at gs. 4d.! 


| feat of the Gernons and Peytons. 


tory of Knights Templars v. 


| 1 G E 


when above Bo perſons were burnt and ſuffocated at 
a puppet-ſhew in a barn b. The only remains of the 
caſtle are the foundations ſurrounded with a deep 
moat and other outworks. , | 
Landwade, or as Mr. Camden calls it Lanheath, 
came to the Cotton family before Richard II. of whom 


| fir John was created a baronet 17 Charles I. and by 
marriage with Hinde became poſſeſſed of Madding- 


ley. His great grandſon fir John Hinde Cotton the 4th 
and preſent baronet enjoys both theſe eſtates. The 
family burying-place 1s at the former. 

Iſelham belonged to the Uffords, a branch of the 
Peytons t. Henry III. and created earls of Suffolk 
4 Edward III. which ended with the 2d earl 5 Ri- 
chard Il. Here was a priory, cell to the abbey of 
St. Jacutus in Bretaigne, valued at C. 10. 135. 4d.* 
The manor was held 18 Edward III. by Florence 
wife of Nicholas Fraunces of the earl of Arun- 
del, by the ſervice of finding him whenever he came 
to a place therein called Heringeſmere, and there was 


Spinney in Wicken pariſh had a priory of Auſtin 


canons, founded by fir Hugh de Malebiſſe its lord 


t. Henry III. united to Ely 1449 *. Here retired, died, 
and was buried Henry Cromwell, who was here viſited 


by Charles II. or one of his court, on which occaſion 
this tradition prevails, that his ſervants remembering 
the office he had formerly borne could not forbear 


ſhouldering a fork before him as a mace. It was the 
Lady Mary 
Faſſingburn 15 Edward II. endowed here an hoſ- 
pital for ſeven poor men, ſubject to the priory”, 
At Chippenham; four miles from Newmarket, is a 
houſe built by admiral Ruſſel, who won the battle of 


la Hogue, and whoſe daughter married Samuel Sandys, 
eſq; member for Worceſter, who ſucceeded to 


it 1729. It belonged afterwards to lord Sandys , 
as it did formerly to the Cromwells, Henry before- 
mentioned having married a daughter of fir Francis 
Ruſſel. It has been ſince ſold to Criſp Molyneux, 
eſq; member for Lynne. Here was a precep- 


1718 a ſkeleton with iron chains and rings, pro- 
bably of his horſe, and another at Doddington in 
the iſle of Ely, where the biſhops of Ely had a 


| palace”, as they had alſo with a park at Downham 


in the ile. 1 Wo» 
The Great Level, as it is called, of the fens, or Bed- 
ford Level, includes thoſe in the four counties of 


Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Norfolk, 


though much the greater part except the firſt, in- 


| cluding near 400,000 acres, was, till within about 


two centuries ago, almoſt intirely covered with water, 
except here and there a few iſlands. What ac- 
cident occaſioned this alteration from the face which 


| this tract is repreſented as wearing by the monkiſh 


hiſtorians, is not known. The reign of Elizabeth may 


be properly fixed on as the period when the great level 
began to become immediately a public care. In 


her 20th year a commiſſion was granted to fir 
Thomas Cecil, fir William Fitz Williams, and others, 
to drain the fens about Clow's croſs ; with what ſuc- 


ceſs is not known. An act of pai liament paſſed 43 Eli- 


k Carter, 133. 


| * Tan. 50. | 
1 Blomefield MS. Tan. 47" „ Tan, 51. | | 
„Carter, 148. P Tan. 46, Blomf. 195. 1 A. S. min. 


1 Bentham's Hiſt. of Ely, 163. n. 
© Pref, to Cole's Laws of Bedford Level 1761. 1-31. 
0 | N 


Here was found 


i Dugg. II. 47. 


N * I. | | 
zabeth, on a general plan for draining not only thi 
level but all the drowned lands in England; but the de. 
ſign failed on the queen's death. James I. revived 
it, but in ſo complex and unſteady a manner that n0- 
thing was effected till the reign of Charles I. In the 


6th of that reign ſir Cornelius Vermuiden, a Holla. | 


der, well verſed in the buſineſs of draining, contrad. 
ed with the commiſſioners of ſewers for draining ile 
Great Level, to have 95,000 actes of the lands by 
him drained. His propoſals were rejected becauſe 


he was a foreigner ; and an agreement was entered 


into with Francis earl of Bedford, who owned a very 
large quantity of this level, on the ſame terms. Chatleʒ 
granted to him and his adventurers a charter of in- 
corporation, and the ſame year, which was only four 
from the date of Vermuiden's propoſals, the com- 
miſſioners declared the great level drained, and his 


 majeſty's ſurveyor attended to ſet out the ear!'s pro. 


portion: when by the irreſolution which marks the 


character of Charles I. the king's meaſures with regard 


to this proceeding were totally changed. Every dif. 
couragement was thrown in the way of the corpo- 
ration. The king was declared undertaker of the 
work for 69,000 acres more: the earl who had de. 
yoted himſelf to the public ſervice here died I641, 


the troubles came on, and his ſon William who ad. 


hered to the court no longer than its meaſures were 
to be juſtified, was by the parliament reſtored to the 
part his father had taken in the drainage of the fens, 
An act paſſed 1649, which gave new life to the un. 
dertaking, and was confirmed by another 15 Charles 
II. who eſtabliſhed a corporation for the better govern- 
ing the great level, whoſe bounds were not ſettled, 
It conſiſted of a governor, ſix bailiffs, 20 conſeryators, 


and commonalty, in whom were veſted 80,000 acres, 
part of the above 95,000:' of the remaining 12,000 
10,000 were veſted in the king, who affigned them to | 
his brother the duke of York, and 2000 were given 
to the duke of Portland. Theſe commiſſioners have 
power to levy taxes on the 95,000 acres, and fell _ 


them for non-payment. The ſeveral adventurers 
with the earl had expended above 400,000. and were 
almoſt ruined as the expence of draining amounted 
to more than the value of the 95,000 acres which they 
were to have. The earl advanced to the title of duke 


died 1700. The great level had been divided 169), 
into three diſtricts, North, Middle, and South, con- 
prehended under the general name of the Bed- 


ford level, having a ſurveyor each and the middle 
two. From theſe a miſconceived diſtinction of in- 
tereſts aroſe during a minority in the Bedford fa- 
mily, to whom as principal proprietors of the North 
level the two others were deeply indebted. This 
debt was generouſly remitted 17 53, and the North level 


ſeparated from the reſt by act of parliament, except 


in thoſe inſtances where their connection can operate 
for the good of the country; and upon this footing 
it now ſtands *. | 15 

Bedford level is bounded eaſtward from Stoake 
bridge or cauſeway to Brandon bridge on the up- 
lands of Northwold, Netherwold, Felton, Hock- 
wold and Wilton c. Norfolk, and from Brau- 
don bridge to the end of Worlington load up" 


Mildenhall river upon the uplands of Brandon, the 


Ib. Carter, 161. 
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low grounds of Wainsford, excluding. the ſame: the 
uplands of Lakingheath, the low grounds of Earſe- 
well, excluding the ſame: and the uplands of Mil- 
denhall c. Suffolk ſouthward from Worlington load 
unto Burwell block on the uplands of Frekingham, 
Iſelham, Fordham, Soham, and Wicken « E. Cambridge, 
and excluding the low grounds of Burwell, Land- 
wade, and other places lying eaſtward from Burwell 
block aforeſaid, and from thence into the mill near 
Angleſey abbey upon the uplands of Burwell reach, 
ewaffham Prior, Swaff ham Bulbeck and Botiſham 
c. Cambridge. 


Oldfield dyke by Marſhland! in the iſle of Ely, "A, 


ing cut and broken down by fome evil minded per- 
ſons, the cutting or breaking down. of dykes was 
made felony by ſtatute 22 Henry VIII. c. :1. 


Elge or Eliz, ſays Bede i is a place in the province 


of the Eaſt Angles, containing about 600 families 
or hides, like an iſland, or ſurrounded by fens, whence 
and from the quantities of eels taken in theſe fens it 
has its name. Tombert who poſſeſſed it in right of 5 
his wife Etheldreda, was one of thoſe eoloe nmen or 
princes afterwards called Eoples and Comites, who in 
the Saxon times held one or more diſtricts heredita- 
rily and in fee or by royal grant, and with the biſhops. 
compoſed the ſupreme council of the nation, Of 
this kind of provinces there were two in the king. 
dom of the Eaſt Angles, South and North Girvia. 

Ethelreda, after the death of Tombert 655, was ob- 
tained in marriage after much ſolicitation by Egfrid, 

king of Northumberland, whom ſhe afterwards for- 


ſook, and took the veil at Coldingham, where her 
aunt was abbeſs. Thence ſhe removed to Ely, where 
ſhe intended to repair the old church of king Ethel- 


bert's foundation at Cratendune, whoſe ſite is now | 
called Cratendon field, about a mile ſouth from the 
preſent city. But ſhe ſoon pitched on a more com- 


modious ſpot on an eminence near the river, where 
ſhe built a church and monaſtery 673- She became 


firſt abbeſs of her new foundation, and granted to it 


the whole iſle of Ely. In 678 ſhe died of an epidemic 
diforder. Her body being found incorrupt 16 years 


after her death was replaced in a marble ſarcopha- the reigns of Rufus and Henry I. the nave before 


gus brought from the Roman ſtation at Granta, 
The monaſtery was deſtroyed by the Danes 868, to- 
gether with that of Soham. Beorhed, king of Mer- 
cia, took its revenues and juriſdiction into his own 
hands, and ſome ſeculars were afterwards ſettled there. 
Theſe Ethelward biſhop of Wincheſter ejected, hav- 
ing purchaſed the whole iſle of king Edgar 970, and 
ſertled monks here, appointing Brithnoth firſt abbot. 
His nameſake Brithnoth who gave ſo liberally to 
the convent, and was flain at Malden 999, was bu- 


ned here in the choir, but was afterwards removed 
with other benefactors, and placed in a wall on the 
north ſide of the choir in the new church, where, in 


the late alterations, his bones were found, which 


agreed with the accounts of his large proportion, 


making him fix feet and an half high: his head was 
carried away by the Danes, and ſupplied with a wax 
oe not found *: his bones with thoſe of the other be- 
befactors are removed into biſhop Weſt's chapel. Ely 
ſtood a long ſiege againſt William the 9 who 


ly. 19. Comp. the Saxon verſion. 
: * Bentham's Hitt, of Ely. | 4.6. 


mham, p. 135. n. Malmſb. de t. nt. . 293• 
1 at bebe and Glouceſter. * 5 


. | | Ib. 117. 


16,136, 56-7. > Ib. 156, 
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plundered the monaſtery. He alſo quartered on 
it a number of his principal officers for a time; bur, 
the abbor, whom he nominated, prevailed on him 
to reſtore its wealth and all its privileges. Richard, 
roth and laſt abbot, withſtood the. biſhop of Lins, 


coln's claim over it, and ſuggeſted to Henry 1. che 


idea of erecting 2 a biſhopric here, which was not car- 
ried into execution till after his death 1107, in fa- 


your of Hervey biſhop of Bangor, from whom there 


has been a ſucceſſion of 52 biſhops to the preſent, 
Dr. James Yorke*. The biſhop has all the rights 
of a county palatine, and is ſovereign; he appoints 
a judge to hear ard determine all cauſes within the 


iſle, holds aſſizes, gaol delivery, and quarter ſeſnons 


of the peace within the liberty, and has his chief 


and under bailiffs for execution of proceſs and his 


cuſtos rotulorum **; The monks had not an equal 


diviſion of lands ich the biſhop, Who was the 


perſon mentioned by Malmeſbury * as pocketing 


e above tooof, a year, beſides what he ſpent an 
© his houſhold and hoſpitality, and allowing only 
ce 3000. to the monks !?“. It was a mitred abbey 


from 1413, and valued at the diſſolution at 10844. 
per annum ?, 


Of the firſt Saxon church built here 67 3, are very 
conſiderable remains, now converted into prebendal 


houſes, and the area of the nave left clear between 


them. It was 169 feet long by 40 broad b. The 
eaſt end was lengthened 11025. 


ſouth, height 112, of the weſt tower and ſpire 270. 


_ Thepreſent church was begun by abbot Simeon before 


1093* n and finiſhed by Richard the laſt abbot 1106 *, 


Norwold 1235-12 5t, added the prèlbytery or ſix ks: 


to the eaſt end at the expence of /. 5350, and the 
ſpire on the weſt tower ; and Hotham rebuilt. the 


three adjoining ones towards the dome, together with 


the octagon lantern 13428, St. Mary's chapel, on 
the north &de of the choir, now Tripity church, was 

built by the convent 1321“. Biſhop Ridel, who died 
1189, built the weſt tower !; Euſtachius the Ga- 
lilee . The north and ſouth way ook were built 1n 


1174. The preſbytery is of a far more laboured 


and finiſned ſtyle of building than the reſt, and for 


elegance, proportion, and decorations, may juſtly be 
deemed one of the choiceſt and moſt perfe& remains of 


Gothic architecture. Into this the Choir is now re- 
moved from under the octagon lantero, and the real 
harmony and proportion of this cathedral reſtored. In 


the old choir were found immured in the walls the 


bones of Wolſtan archbiſhop of York, Oſmund a 
Swediſh biſhop, Alwin, Elfgar, and Athelſtan biſhops 
of Elmham, Ednoth biſhop of Dorcheſter, and Brith- 


noth duke of Northumberland, and removed into 
ſimilar cells in biſhop Weſt's chapel. Here are mo- 


numents of biſhops Northwold 1 254, Kilkenny 1256, 
de Luda 1298, Hotham 1336, Barnet 1373, Gray 
1478, Alcock in a beautiful chapel built about 1488, 


Redman 1505, Stanley 1514, Welt in another chapel 


built 15 30, Cardiual Lewis de Luxemburgh 1443 
John Tiptoft earl of Worceſter and his two wives 


3 R. III. beſides many modern . &c. The 


5 . III. ad ſin. 


z Tan, 35. See * 224. 
d Bentham, Ib. 24. 1 
Ib.! * 148. 


IIb. 282. 289, 
cloilters 


The preſent church 
is 535 feet long from eaſt to weſt, 190 from north to 


*140 


Vater is fetched from the river up hill in leathern 
bags, but they have good ſpring or well water in all 
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eloiſters and conventual buildings have been long 


ſince demoliſhed. The refectory is the deanry ; and 
an elegant little chapel, built by prior Crauden, now 
a granary, adjoins to it. Ely porta, or the great gate, 
was built between 1366 and 1397. At the diſſolution 
Henry VIII. placed in Ely a dean and eight pre- 
bends with vicars, lay clerks, choriſters, ſchoolmaſter 
and uſher, and 24 king's ſcholars®, | 

The biſhop's palace was built by biſhops Alcock 
and Goodrich", and much improved by the late biſhop. 
They had three palaces in the iſle, beſides ſix others 
in different counties and London. | 

Of the caſtle built by biſhop Nigellus, t. Ste- 
phen, there are no remains but the name of Caſtle 
ward? On the ſouth fide of the church is a high 
WTTV 

Here were two hoſpitals of St. John and St. Mary 


Magdalen united by biſhop Northwold a. No traces 
of the vineyard are now remaining, except in biſhop 


Hervey's charter. The temporal juriſdiction of the 
abbot, and afterwards of the biſhop, extended over 
the two hundreds of the iſle with the executive part 
of juſtice*. A great council of the nation was held 


here by Henry II. in the time of biſhop Ridell 1177.“ 


Here are two conſiderable fairs; and moſt of the ſoft 


parts of the town. . 5 | 
A. D. 1071, many Engliſh, unable to bear the 


| Conqueror's oppreſſions, came hither under the 


conduct of the earls Edwin of Cheſter, Morchar, 
and Siward, and of Egelwin biſhop of Durham, 
ravaged the adjacent country under the command 
of Hereward, an Enpliſh nobleman, and built here in 


the marſhes a wooden caftle, called Hereward's caſtle in 
Matthew Paris's time. William hearing this, beſieged 
the iſland, made roads of great length in the marſhes, 
built many bridges over the bogs, and erected a caſ- 
. tle at a place called }/iſeberum, on which all but 
| Hereward and his followers ſubmitted v. qi 
The camp occupied by the Conqueror during 
this long and difficult fiege is ſtill viſible at the 


ſourh end of Aldrey cauſey within the manor of 
Wivelengham at a place called Belſar's hills, Dr. 
Stukeley ſays it was Roman, and repaired by the 
Conqueror's head engineer . The right name of the 


field wherein it lies is in records t. Henry III. Belaſis, 


probably from William's general of the name, after- 


_ wards one of the knights quartered on the monks. It 
is not improbable that Aldrey cauſeway was firſt made 


during the ſiege, and from time to time occaſionally 


repaired, and ſo continues a common way into the 
ile. The road from Ely to Cambridge has been 


lately made turnpike at the expence of . 300 a mile 
in ſome places. e ee e eee 
During the conteſt between king John and the barons 


1216, William Buuk with the Brabanters, by favour of 


the ice entering the iſland towards Herebie, and the 
earl of Salisbury, Falcaſius and others by Stuntney bridge 
plundered the churches, and committed great ravages, 


compelling even thoſe who were placed in all the 


churches to pay large ſums by way of ranſom for 
their lives*, and the prior to pay 200 marks to ſave 


the cathedral from being burnt. It was plundered 


0 Tan. . 7: | 


5 | „ 
* Dugdale's letter to fir T. Brown in his poithumous works, p. 4. 
t Thef. p. 187. inter nummos. | 
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In the iſle of Ely was born Dr. William Bullen, 
learned phyſician and botaniſt in the reighs of fie 
VIII. Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, who died 
1876. | | | | 

. Twenty-four ſmall earthen Roman lamps were 
found in the iſle of Ely, and were in the hands of 
W. Collins collector of exciſe at Stamford 1740. 


Soham monaſtery was founded by St. Felix, fr an 


biſhop of the Eaſt Angles, who made it his ſee, af. 
terwards removed to Dunwich, as his bones were to 
Ramſey, when the great church here built by one 
Luttingus, a Saxon nobleman, was burnt, and the 
monks ſlaughtered by the Danes 870. EIfric, biſhop 
of Elmbam, gave Soham to Bury abbey d. Here ws 
a market and is a charity ſchool. At Soham Roman 


- urns were found, but no coins near theme. 


At Fordham was a Gilbertine priory, founded by For 
Henry III. valued at C. 40. 3s. 4d.“ Some walls re. 
main. Admiral ſir Charles Wager was lord here 
1716, and built a new ſeat, which he fold to Gov. 
Harriſon, whoſe daughter and heireſs brought it by 
marriage to lord viſcount "Townſend. The town 
is the head of the deanery. | 


At Gnailwell is the ſeat of the Clarks, of whom Staily 
Samuel was created a baronet 10 William III. whoſe 


great grandſon Andrew ſtill enjoys it. | | 


5 In the pariſh of Sutton, five miles wel! of Ely, Suto 
was turned up by the plough 1634, a thin piece of 
lead, and ſeveral antient coins. The labourer thruſt- 


ing his hand in the earth, which was a light mooriſh 
ſoil, pulled out three ſilver plates, the two largeſt 


faſtened with a round ſilver wire riſing through the 
middle, and locking them together. One of the 


plates (fee pl. II. fig. 7.) had this Dano- Saxon in- 


ſcription ſlightly engraved round it: ADVPEN 


ME A PABED. O DRIÞPTEN DRIÞTEN PINE 
AWERIE DE ME PIRE ETFERIE BVTON 
ÞYOME SELLE IRE AGENES PILLES, which, 
except the three firſt words, Dr. Hickes ® thus tran(- 
lates: O Lord, Lord, him always defend, who carrieth 
me about him. Grant him whatever he deſire, _ 
Mr. Blomfield reads it Þ Eadwen Meagage ſpe (is) 
owner (of mc). Lord, him curſe that me from ber carries, 
unleſs ſhe me gives of her own vill. 90 
Dr. Hickes ſuppoſes them to contain a charm, and 


that the knots and fillets on the other fide have a ma- 


gical meaning. Mr. Blomfield takes it only for a. 


diſh belonging to Edwin Meagage before the Con- 


queſt, and laid over theſe things hidden to preſerve 
them. probably during the fiege of Ely. Nobody 
ſeems to have attended to the Runic characters on the 
broken flip croſſing the plate; or that except the four 
firſt words the reſt are rhyme: FATENAH being 


Mæſo Gothic for purchaſe, Agaghe may be 2 tenſe of 
it, and ſuppoſing the 7 a ſtop, the verſe will begin with 


the firſt O Dnihren. Apzpuan is to protect or defend, 
Apepaian to curſe, Ae xe ian to take away, Bycon 
without, Sellan to ſell. | 


_ Edpin me azaghe, 
D Dpuhcen hine apepic 
De me hipe æxrenie 
Bvxon hyo me relle 


again 1269 *. _ Pipe aqeneſ Piller 
m Tan. 35. . 5 n benden Ib. 183. 197; —_ „ Th, 133 
* Ib. 163; Ns P Ib. 137. ae enth. 134. Ib. 13 
x Ib, 142. . u M. Par. 7. * Pal. Brit. 11. 38. 139. 0 1a Soc min. 
7. Benth, 104. n. 2 M. Par. 258. lb. 1000. 1 Spalding Soe. 


Tan. 47. Blomf. Coll. Cantab. 239. 
kh Coll, Cantab. 197. | | Eduun 


Edwin bought me 

O Lord him curſe 

That me from him takes away. 
Unleſs he ſell me 

07 bis own accord. 


divers large gold rings were found with them ** 

The church, built by Barnet biſhop of Ely, Ws 
died 1373, is one of the moſt beautiful buildings 
in the county, and ſituate on a hill', 


moved to Ely minſter, commemorating Ovinus, Ethel- 
Jreda's ſteward, native here, who died about 680, 


+ LVCEM. TVAM. OVINO. 
DA. DEVS. ET, REQVIE 
7 AMEN. 

Thorney abbey was founded by Saxulph firſt abbot 
of Peterborough. The church was rebuilt 108g by 
abbot Gunter, and dedicated by Hervzus firſt biſhop 
of Ely 1128 k. 


towers. The aiſles were taken down 1636, and 
not a ſingle monument of any antiquity remains. Tt 
is a curacy of exempt juriſdiction in the gift of the 


been part of the cloiſler. The inhabitants of this 
town are moſtly French proteſtants. 

Malmesbury's deſcription of this ſpot as an image of 
Paradiſe and Heaven has been much wondered at in 
later ages, when the vineyards and orchards are no 
more to be found. But if we attend to his deſcription 


peſted concerning a ſpot which a parcel of retired re- 
ligious would take all poſſible pains to make agreable 
to themſelves. The ſituation is far ſuperior to Croy- 
land, the ſoil within two miles of the town capable of 
bearing apple trees, which are planted as hedges by the 
ſides of the cauſey, and nearer the town are oaks and 
clmsgrowing ſpontaneouſly. When Malmeſbury ſpeaks 


* marſhes,” he only ſhews they were capable of im- 


ridantibus comis oculos advocat, currentibus per campos 


mulur offenſioni datur locus, if we underſtand it with 


bilaop Gibſon of the eaſe with which a perſon might 


or, if we refer currentibus to the eyes which could 
take in this extenſive level of water and ſedges without 
ay interruption „ he need not be ſuppoſed to deſcribe it 
in its vintry or worſt eſtate when under water, though 
even in thoſe times the higher ſituation of Thorney is 
in its favour. Its preſent inhabitants, if their teſti- 
Mony may be admitted, have not very different no- 
tions of their les and even at Peterborough 
and the neighbourhood they are ſurprized to hear a 


my ſee what idea the monks had of paradiſe by the 
(eſcription of Ramſay abbey in its Hiſtory quoted by 
r. Camden in Huntingdonſhire. It is encloſed with 
"aders, vhich, with freſh green reeds intermixed with 


1 ar : i Blomf, Coll, Cantab. 196, 
= n Spalding ſoc. min. 


At Haddenbam was the bale of a croſs, now re- 


the earl of Bedford l. 


The nave of the abbey church fill remains, and a 
oer the weſt door nine ſtatues of ſaints between two 


duke of Bedford, who has 19000 acres in the ſur- 
rounding fens, and has made a fine cauſey from it to 
Peterborough. The ſchool houſe is ſuppoſed to have 


we ſhall find in it nothing more than what might be ex- 


of ſo pleaſant and cultivated a ſpot, © amid the very 


provement, and as to the æquorea planities, which vi- 


run over it without obſtruction, this is no more than 
might be ſaid of Tatterſall or Burrow fen in ſummer z _ 


berſon expect to find Thorney in the fens. But one 
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* bulruſbes make a beautiful ſhew, Long before it 


„„was inhabited it was covered with ſo en al forts of 
** trees, and with elms in abundance ; but now of late 


e ſince theſe <voods woere partly cut down, the' laid is 
tei to be arable, and of a fut mould, and is plenti- 
« ful in fruit and corn, planted with gardens, rich in 
* paſture, In ſpring the pleaſant meadows ſmile on 


* the ſpectators, and the whole ifle is embroidered as 


ce it were with a variety of flowers.” The whole de- 
ſcription is crowned with the plenty of its fiſh and 
fowl. Malmeſbury's deſcription of Thorney might vin- 


dicate him in his diſtinct notions of Vineyards and 
. Orchards with an unprejudiced reader; and he blends 


the labours of art and nature to conſtitute his monaſlic 
Paradiſe, though he does not admit the female ſex as 
eſſential to it. The revenues of this monaſtery, which 


was one of the mitred ones, were valued at between 
4 and goo/. a year, and granted with the fite to 
"TE"! town has ſtill a ſmall 


market. 
A Britiſh gold e coin was found at ee 1 


bury 1367. Here are two churches, one of which 
is engraved by P. 8. Lamborne. Of its meer, one 


of the largeſt in England, well flocked with freſh lid, 
ſee in Huntingdonlhire. 


 Whittleſey, a large village in the fens, gave birth Whittleſeys 
to William de Whittleſey archbiſhop of Canter- 


At March in the iſle of Ely, in the road n March; 


it and Wisbeach, were found 1730, three urns full 


- of burnt bones, and a pot of 160 Roman denarii 


of all the emperors from Velpaſian to Antoninus 
Pius, both incluſive®. The coins were chiefly of An- 
toninus Pius, and but two or three varieties * An- 
other parcel of the lower empire was found at Eline b, 
and an altar twenty-one inches high, An urn with 
braſs coins was dug up here, 1713, ncar a tumulus; 


and foundations of buildings may be ſeen on a piece 
of high ground near the ſame place". Dr, Stukeley - 
ſays a Roman road goes from Grancheſter to Ely by. 


Stretham, and thence by Upwell and Elme to Wis- 
beach, which was a Roman town or ſtation, Coins 


have been found at Welney in urns within reach of the Welney. 


plowſhare *, 


Well ſeems of Roman origin, and there was found 
this braſs inſtrument. _ 


4 4 paſſes Abena B, and faſtened with a nut *, 


The fiſhery of Staney having been by the ſervants Staney. 


of the abbey of Ely leaſed at will to one Begmund 


de Holland, and the kindred of one Aſwen a widow, 


at the rent of 2000 eels, the latter diſpoſſeſſed the 
abbey not only of the fiſnery but of Staney itſelf: 
whereupon in the reign of Edward, ſucceſſor to king 
Edgar, the abbot of Ely ſued in the alderman's court 
for the recovery of the poſſeſſion, and had judgment 


given him by default by e who was Zotius 


Angliæ aldermannus *, 


Miſbeach, or Ouſecbeach, q. d. the town on the Wiſbeach. 


beach or bank of the Ouſe, was given to Ely by 
* Regiſter i in Mon. Ang. | 


n Vyner Snell's lerter to Mr. R. Gale. Gale's Letters, p. 163, 


' Gallienus, Salonina, Victorinus ſen. Cl. Gothicus, Tetrici, Diocletian, Conſtantine N. Valentinian, Gratian. 


Jb. = Bell's letter to Mr. Blomfield, 17 31. Gale's Letters, Pp: 465. 


r Stukeley. 


„ Selden', s titles of Hon. II. 5. 629. from a MS. book of Ely. 
Vor. I. | 
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Leverington. 


Newton. 


K 


Alwyn afterwards biſhop of Elmham. It has a 
palace of the biſhop of Ely, a good market and fix 
fairs. In the church is a rich braſs for Thomas de 
Bramſton, conſtable of the caſtle 1401. In the years 
1613 and 1614 the ſea broke in and overflowed the 
whole town and the hundred about it with great 
loſs *. Secretary Thurlow rebuilt and finiſhed the 
caſtle juſt before the Reſtoration, when the eſtate re- 
turned to the biſhop: Here was before 1345 an 
hoſpital of St. Joby Baptiſt, and another at Lever- 
ington hard by J. | N 

The ſtature 1 Edward VI. 5, 10. which gives all 
collegęs, free chapels, and chantries, with their eſtates, 
to the king, excepts inter alia the pariſh church 
called the Chapel in the fee in Newton within the iſle 
of Ely. . BF „ 

The ſtatute 4 James I. c. 13, for draining 6000 
acres of low ground ſubje& to hurt by drowning, 


commonly called the ring of Walderſey and Cooldham, 


Upwell. 


Chateris. 


relates to this neighbourhood. | 


At Upwell was Mirmaud, a Gilbertine priory, cell to 
Sempringham, valued at C. 10. 75. 7d. IR 
At Chateris in the iſle of Ely was a Benedictine 
nunnery founded by Alfwen wife to Ethelſtan earl 


of the Eſt Angles about 980, valued at 4.97. 31. 4d. . 
Here in a kind of tumulus near Some rſbam ferry were 
found 1757 ſeveral human ſkeletons with the iron 


| ſword, ſpear, and umbo of a ſhield, with an earthen 


Bottiſnam. 


Angleſey, 


urn and glaſs vaſe; which Dr. Stukeley refers to ſome 


Britiſh king reſident and buried here b. 
At Bottiſbam, ſeven miles from Cambridge, William 


and John de Bottiſham, ſucceſſive biſhops of Ro- 
cheſter 1399, 1404, were born“. 


is a braſs inſcription for Elias de Beckingham one of 
the juſtices itinerant to Edward I, 4 
At Angleſey in this pariſh was a priory of Auſtin 


| canons founded by Richard de Clare, or Henry I. 
and valued at C. 124. per annum. Over the door of 


Laadbeack; 


Denny, 


the farm houſe are O. a croſs G. the arms of the 
abbey, impaling Clare, and P. W. and R. Part of the 
cloiſters make a cellar. Some arches ſloping down- 
wards remain in a wall. Ro 


In Landbeach church was found a heart in pickle - 


wrapt up in hair, now'in the Britiſh Muſeum, At 


Materbeach adjoining are fix almſhouſes for poor 


widows. | | | | 
At Waterbeach begins Car/dike, by Dr. Stukeley 

aſcribed to Carauſius and continued to the Nene in 

Northamptonſhire, | 


Denny in Weterbeach was a cell of Benedictine | 
monks ſubject to Ely, founded 1160 by Robert, 


chamberlain to Conap duke of Britanny, and Aubrey 
Picot. Tne manor being purchaſed 13 Edward III. 
by the counteſs of Pembroke, third wife of Aymer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, who .was killed at a 


tournament on his wedding day 1338, ſhe removed 
hither the nuns of Waterbeach, whoſe houſe was 


founded 1293. She died in advanced age 1374, 
and was buried in a tomb of touch ſtone between 
the nuns? choir and that of the ſeculars f. The houſe 


was valued at C. 172 5. The refectory, the nave and 


tranſept of the church and part of the cloiſter walls 
remain h. The whole fite was moated round, and a 
place ſtill retains the name of the Vineyard. 


„ Blomf, Coll. Cantab; 244—247. 
Lan. 52. 56. WIN: >! 
Gent. Mag. 1766. p. t19- 


f Leland. £ Tan. 44. 50. 


In the church 


Inſcription in the church. 
2 Ib 


* Blomt. Collect. Cantab, 35. 


N I. 


The following original letter is inſerted from Me 


Blomefield's MS. collections for this county: 


4 Rexerent and worſchypfull Syr, aftyr que re- 
* commendacion premiſyd, pleſythe you at the te: 
e yerens of oure ſpouſe ihu, to qwom we be wil. 
« fully profeſſyd, to here gracyouſly oure humble pe. 
* tyſcioun, as now compellyd eyther to compleyn s 
„ eyther elles to ſuffre oure devout place falle and 
„ peryſche in oure dayis qwyche hath been ſo lodge 
* ryme wrongfully oppreſſid be plee for oure beſte 
© molte ſubſtancyal lyvelode, ſo that oure goode and 


© holſom modyr that was abbeſſe is ſo weryq and 


© brokyn with thowt that ſche is overthrowyn with 
* daily ſeeknes, unhabill to occupie the ofliz, and we 
* compellyd agens oure wille gyf it might odyryyſe 
e been to cheſe anodyr, be the qwyche eleccioun aftyr 
* our cuſtume we muſte paye to the biſchope of 
* Lyncolne xx marke and to the biſchope of Nox. 
« wych as myche, and as to the payment of the | 
* biſhope of Lyncolne we be ſo ftreytly boundyn 
5e that the ſeyde lorde may ſtreyne oure goods of the 
„ wyche we have oure neceſſary ſuſtenaunce, and 
* nowt only we be thuſe putte in diſcomforte and 
* hevyneſle butalſo oure jeuells qwyche were ordeynid 
© of our fyrſte fundacion to araye oure chyrche and 
© to ſtere uſſe and provoke others to worſchipe God 
* and to have oure benefactoris in more freſche re- 


* membraunz are now for nede leyde in morgage, 


* and ſume loſte for ever, and others in haſte Iyke 


eto be loſte, and yerto oure placys beſyde all this 
* milery are ſo far decayed be non reparacion that 
« we may nowt wele repayre yem ageen, and ſo our 


* tenants are the more pore and ye werſſe yer may 
* paye to us ye dettez of yeyr fermes; and reverent 


« ſyr, i beynge ful ſymple and zonge of age and 


“ cholin to be abbeſſe of yis wrongfullye oppreſſd 
* place God knowt ful myche agens my will, in my 


* compleynt makyng to God I was putt in mynde 
of the goods that been in zoure hands, and alſo 
of zure holſom and good diſpoſicion qwyche gase 


*© me a gret corage to make my petyſcion to 20u for 
the recovere of ower pore place beſechynge zour 
* goodenefle to conſydre how we be cloſyd withynne 
the ſton wallys and may nonodyrvyſe ſpeke with 
* Zou but only be wrytynge, and the rathur ſocour us 
for owr lord's love with ſweche goods as we may 


« continue ſtylle the ſervant of ihu and odyr aftvr us 


* in lyke wyſe, the qwyche we wolde thynke to us as 
* anewe fundacon, and ſo in our ſuffrages we wolde 


« annexe the ſowle of that worthy knyht ſyr John 
« Faſtolff, and ſwyche odyr as ze will deſyr unto the 


10 ſoule of owre blyſſid foundatrice; and worſchipfull 
6e ſyr, is more eſy as zeet to releve us up azecn yan to 


© belde a newe place, qwyche i truſte veryli ze wolde 
doo, and zif ze knewe the blyſſid diſpociſſion of 


© my weel diſpoſyd modris and ſuſtris be qwos goode 
« condacon i truſt in ihu to have of zou ſume ſocour 


and comfort now at my moſt hevy begynnynge, 


“ and zif owre lord wolde move zour hert to {ce owre 
« pore place i'truſt verily to god we ſhoulde have 20 
ce and zours ever aftyr in goode remembraunz. The 
ee brynger of thys ſymple lettre wrytin in greete he- 
5 yynes hath experience of all owre inportable hurt)? 
« before reherſyd, the qwyche trewly was the caulc 
« that he wolde of his owne cooſtis be mellenger: 


4 Ib. 40. 
4 Blomf. lb. 
h Blomf. MS, Col, | | 


| «6 ur 
7 | | 4 


© Blomf, Ib. 34. Tan. 42. 


4 day of januer. 
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te our bly ſſid lord revard him therefore, qwyche ever 


« preſerve Zou and zours body and ſoule in goodneſſe 


« for hise gret mercy. Wrytyn at denneye the laſte 


Zour pore bedewoman jone 
| keteryche abbeſſe of Denneye. 

Endorſt 5 
| To the right worſchipfull gentilman, parſton, 

Executur to ſyr John Faſtolff. 

In Stretham church is an old altar tomb for Ni- 
cholas de Kynaſton, founder of the chancel, and 
rector here, t. Edward l. i | N | 

At Milion, a ſmall village on the Ely road, Was 
the retirement of the eminent antiquary the rev. Mr. 


william Cole, vicar of Burnham, in che county of 


Bucks, and the intimate friend of Browne Willis. 
Here, Dec. 16, 1782, in his 68th year, he cloſed 


a life ſpent in learned reſeareh into the hiſtory and 


antiquities of this county in particular, which nothing 


but his declining ſtate of health prevented this work 


from ſharing the benefit of, He left to the Britiſh 


Muſeum, to be locked up for 20 years, his valuable 


collections in 100 volumes in folio, fairly written in his 


own hand, which was not unlike that of Mr. Thomas 
Baker, to whoſe memory he has bequeathed a mo- 
nument in St. John's college chapel. Mr. Cole was 
buried under the belfrey of St. Clement's church in 
Cambridge. 

The title of earl of Cambridge was conferred on 
James marquis of Hamilton 1619, who was ſucceeded 
by his eldeſt ſon James and his ſecond ſon William, 
who, dying without iſſue of his wounds received 
in Worceſter fight, the title became extindt. The 


conferred on Charles Stuart eldeſt ſon of James duke 
of York, who, died 1661, and afterwards on his 
three brothers James, Edgar, and Charles, who all died 
young 1667, 1671, 1677. Queen Anne conferred 
it on George Auguſtus Elector of Hanover, afterwards 


king George I. who was the laſt that bore this 


i Blomf, Collect. Cantab. 22, 
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Earls of Cam- 
bridge, 


title of duke of Cambridge was after the reſtoration 
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Rare Plants found 


Achillea Ptarmica. Sneeze wort; in wet meadows 

| and woods; at Cherry Hinton, and elſewhere. 

Acorus Calamus: Sweet ſmelling Flag or Calamus; in 
deep dirty rivers and ponds; in Dove- houſe 
cloſe, Cambridge. eg 


Adoxa Moſchatellina. Tuberous Moſchatel; in the 


hedges of the firſt cloſe on the right hand going 
from Cheſterton up Mill-lane. 


Agaricus campanulatus. Bell Agaric; in meadows : 


and paſtures; at Teverſham. 


Agroſtis polymorpha d ſtolonifera : Creeping "1 


graſs; in meadows ; near Trinity Conduit Head, 
Aira carulea, Purple Hair Graſs; on Teverſhan 
moor. 


— criftata. Criſted Hair graſs; in barren paſtures; = 


on the Hill of Health. 5 

— flexuoſa. Heath Hair Graſs; in meadows. 

præcox. Early Hair Graſs ; ; in ſandy * 
about Gamlingay. 

Alchemilla vulgaris. Common Ladies Mantle; in 
the paſtures about Gamlingay and Balſham. 

Aliſma ranunculoides. Leſſer water Plantain; on the 
moars at Shelford and Cherry Hinton. 


7: Allium vincale. Crow Garlic; in meadows and paſo 


tures; at Girton, and in the cloſe called by Mr. 
Ray, the Chalk-pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton. 

urſinum. Ramſon; in Chriſt college pieces, 

Cambridge, at Ditton, and elſewhere. 


Althza officinalis. Marſh Mallows in ſea marſhes; at 


Wiſbech, 


— officinalis 8. A variety of the Marſh Mallow; 


in the iſle of 7 


Anagallis arven/ſis d. Female Pimpernel or blue 


flowered Pimpernel; amongſt the corn on the left 


hand of the way from Cambridge to Hiſton a 
little beyond the firſt cloſes. 
Anchuſa ſempervirens. Evergreen Alkanet; on rub- 
biſh; near Emanuel college, Cambridge. | 
Anemone nemoroſa. Wood Anemone; in woods; at 
Madingley and iſle of Ely. 
Pulſatilla. Paſque Flower ; on Gogmagog 
hills, and Hilderſham, and at Bartlow, 
Anethum Fæniculum. Fennel or Fincle; in Parker's 
pieces, Cambridge, and in Caxton church yard. 


Angelica /ylve/tris. Wild Angelica; in marſhy woods 


and hedges; at Confer ton, by Se river ir Canin and 
elſewhere. 

Anthyllis vulneraria. Kidney Vetch or Ladies Fin- 
ger; in dry meadows, eſpecially chalk; at Cheſ- 


terton, Gogmagog hills, and in the Chalk-pit | 


cloſe at Hinton, and elſewhere. 


Antirrhinum Cymbalaria. Ivy. leaved Toad-flax; on 


the walls of che Great houſe at Drayton. 
— Elatine. Sharp-pointed Fluellin ; in 
corn fields; at Tever/ham, 


— Linaria. Toad- Flax; in barren mea- 
dows and fields; in the lanes and cloſes about 
Cherry Hinton, on Gogmagog hills, and elſewherg. 


in Cambridgeſhire. 


Antirrhinum majus. Greater Snap-dragon; on gg 
walls; in the ifle of Ely. 

—— minus. Leaſt Toad-flax; in the corn 

by the lower road on Gogmagog hills. 

ſpurium. Round-leaved Fluellin; in 

corn· fields; in the way from Camòridge to H i/ton, 

and elſewhere, 


Aphanes arvenſis. mas Piet; on the Hill of 


Health. 


Apium Petroſelinum. Parſley; on tines hills, 
Aquilegia vulgaris. Common Columbines; in 1 


cloſe on the right hand of Teverſham moor ag 
you enter the moor from the town. 
Arabis furrita. Tower wall Creſs; on St. John 
and Trinity college walls, Cambridge, 
- Thaliana. Codded Moule Ear; in ſome cloſes 
on the north ſide of Gamlingay town. 
Arenaria rubra. Purple flowered Chick weed or 
Spurry; on Gamlingay heath. 

— rubra yy marina. Sea Spurry; on ſea ſhores; 
at Wiſbich, | 
tenuifolia. Fine leaved Chickweed; in the 
corn fields on the borders of Tripiow veath, 0. 
magog hills, and elſewhere, 
trinervia. Plantain-leaved Chickweed: in 

woods and hedges; at Baiſham. 

Ariſtolochia clematitis, Climbing Birthwort; in 
woods and hedges; at Whittlesford. 


Artemeſia campeſtris. Field Southern Wood; in mea- 


dows near Shel, ford. 

Arundo Calamagroſtis. Branched Reed Graſs; in 
and about Madingley wood in the ine of Eh, and 
elſewhere. 


Aſparagus officinalis. Aſparagus or Sperage; : in 


Great Shelford church yard. 


Aſperugo procumbens, Small wild Bugloſs, Greet 


Gooſegraſs, German Madwort on rubbiſh; 
about Newmarket town. 


Aſperula Cynanchica. ener- ert on d 


hills, and elſewhere. | 

Afolenium Adiantum nigrum. Black Maiden-Iair; 
on the churches of YH, Coton, Cherry Hinton, 
and elſewhere. 

— Ruta nuraria. White Maiden Hair, Wall 

"Ras. or Tentwort; on the churches of Cheſ{cr- 

ton, Cherry Hinton, and elſewhere. 

— CLolopendrium. Harts Tongue; in the 
hedges of a grove near Cheſterton, about II ea- 
thedral, and elſewhere. 

— — 2 Common Maiden-Hair; on 
the ſouth ſide of Stretchworth church, about ihe 
cathedral at Fly, and elſewhere. 

Aſter Tripolium, Sea Starwort; on ſea ſhores; at 
Wiſbich. 

Aſtragalus arenarius, Purple Mountain Milkwort; 

on the drier part of Hinton moor, on Gagmageg 
hills, on Newmarket heath, Roy/ten heath, and 
elſewhere. 


Aſtragalus 


vort; 
ages 
and 


galus 


| Atropa Belladonna. 
in the lanes about Fulbor a, in Dove-houſe cloſe, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


Alrag 510 gheypbyllos. 
verch; about the caſtle-hill, Cambridge, by the 


jane ſides that leads from Cambridge to * 


Hinton, and in many other places. 

Athamanta oreofelinum. Mountain Stone Parſſey; on 
Gogmagog bills. 

Atriplex haſiata 3, Wild Orach. ] 


——— patula G. N ar ag below Wiſbich. 
Orach; | 


3 portulacoides. Sea Purſlane; near Wiſbich. 
Deadly Nighiſhade or Dwale: 


by the river ſide 


Cambridge, and at Reech. 

Bellota nigra g alba. A variety of ſtinking Hore- 
hound; on rubbiſh at Coldham near Barnwell, 
and on the banks of the road to N near 

the Paper-mills. 

Berberis vulgaris. Berberry-buſh ; at ee 29 5 

cheſter, and elſewhere. 


Retonica officinalis. Wood Betony in A ding dy 4 


King flon woods. 
Betula alba. Birch Tree; at Chippenham, and elſe- 
where. 
— Alnus. Alder Tree; at Fulborn and elſewhere. 
zidens cernua. Whole- ewe Water Hemp Agri- 
mony; in marſhy and Om places; 3 at Au- 
dq cauſeway. _ 
— tripartita 3 minima. Leaſt Water Hemp 
Agrimony; in marſhes; on the moor between 
Cberry Hinton and the road to the Hills, and on 


the moor. M. T. 


Borago officinalis. Borage; in Emanuel college, Par- 


ker's piece, in Cow fen, and elſewhere. | 
Biz media. Middle quaking Graſs, Cow Quakes, 


Ladies Hairz in the Chalk-pit cloſe, Corry : 


Hinton, and at Madingley. 

170 alba. White Bryony; in the Chalk-pit 
cloſe at Cherry Hinton, | 

Bryum carneum. 


Where. 

Bupleurum eb e 
fields; by the lower road on Gogmagog bills, 
among the wheat at Teverſbam, and elſewhere. 

— ſenuiſſimum. 
fide of the moor Cherry Hinton which is next the 
hills road. | 

Butomus umbellatus. Water Gladiole or EM 


cheſter, and elſewhere. 

Campanula glomerata. Leſſer Tbroatwort or Canter- 
bury Bells; in Madingley wood, on n GH bills, 
and elſewhere, 

——— rotundifolia. 
on Gogmagog hills. | : 8 

—— Trachelium. Great Throatwort or Canter- 
bury Bells; in Madingley and King flon wood. 

Carduns acautis, Dwarf Carline Thiſtle; on Cherry 
Hinton moor and near the new poſt-houſe, Cam- 
bridge. | 


8 tophorus. 


Woolly-headed Thiſtle; in 


mountainous paſlures of a chalky foil; in many 
Cloſes about Madingley, Chulderley, King fton, and 


elſewhere. 
*—— belenoides g heterophyllus. Melancholy 
Thiſtle; in paſtures; about Cherry Hinton. 
Carex caneſcens, Grey Carex; on the bogs at Gant 


lingay, 
Vor. II. 


Wild Liquorice or Liquorice 


—— flava. 


Shining Bryum ; in wet places bn 
Cherry Hinton and Teverſpam moors, and elſe- 


Thorow-wax ; in corn 
Leaſt Hares Ear; on that 


Chara tomentoſa. Brittle 
Ruſh; in the Sour near the Paper mills, a at Gran- x; | 


Round leaved Bell Flower; | 
| | — majus. Celandine; ; in Cow fen, Cam- 


Chenopodium Bonus Henricus. 
Mercury ; on rubbiſh, walls, corn fields, and 


Carex dioica. Small Carex; on the bogs on Gamlingay 


heath. 

_ alſtans. Looſe Carex; on Hinton moor. 

Yellow Carex; on Cherry Hinton moor, 
and elſewhere, 

— — globularis, Globular headed Carex ( Lyons faſc.) 
on Gogmagog hills and Hinton Chalkpit. 

—— muricata. Prickly Carex; in the cloſes near 
Grancheſter meadows. 


panicea. Pink Carex in the wool at Eve 


don. 

—— Ppaniculata, Panicled ao. on FR bogs at 
Gamlingay, 
pendula. Pendulous Carex; in wet woods an 


hedges; at Fulborn, and elſewhere. 


pilulifera, Round headed Carex 3 on Gan- 
lingay heath. 
— pulicaris, Flea Carex; in the "EP meadows 


near Lui water, and on Hinton moor. 


— ſytvatica, Wood Carex; in 1 Madinglcy wood, 
and elſewhere. _ 


Carlina vulgaris, Carline Thiſtle; on Newmarket 


heath. 


Carum Curvi. Caraways; in the meadows by the 


road ſide between Cambridge and * and elſe 


where. 
Caucalis Carota, Wild Carrots | or Birdneſt in 
the Chalkpit cloſe, 


- daucoides, 
about the Devil's ditch, Newmarket heath, and 
in cornfields about Kingſton. 

latifalia. Purple flowered great Baſtard 


8 in corn fields in this county frequent, 


as between Cambridge and Cherry Hinton. | 
Centaurea Calcitrapa. Star Thiſtle; ; in Ferber 
piece Cambridge. 


— JEET: Great Knapweed or Matfellon; ; 


in the Chalkpit cloſe, Cherry Hinton, 

—— ſcabioſa (flore albo). Great Knapweed, 
with a white flower; at Babram, 

Ceraſtium aquaticum. 
1 the banks of the river Cam. 


— arvenſe. Long leaved rough Chickweed; 


on heaths and dry banks amongſt buſhes; on 


the Hill of health, and elſewhere. 


— — ſemidecandrium. Leait Mouſe car Chick- 
weed; on the hill of health. | 


in the horſe ferry. in the 


Chara; | FF Cambria 
| - Bide. P icklyp f way from Cambridge 
| 1 1 to Cherry-hinton, 


Chelidonium bybridum. Violet coloured Horn Poppy; 
among the corn between Swaff ham and Bur 


well. 


bridge. 


highways. 


— maritimum. Sea Blite, or White Glaſs- 


wort; by the river fide below Wiſbich. 
— — murale g. A variety j in rubbiſh ways, 
of Common Gooſe Foot; and walls; in 


—— Pulvaria, Stinking | Jeſus lane, 


Orache; Cambridge. 


A urbicum. Upright Gooſefoot; on dung- 


hills; in Cherry Hinton town. 


Chhlora perfoliata. Yellow Centaury; in mountainous 


5 2h meadows 


Fine Jeaved Baſtard. Pale: 


Marſh Mouſe ear Chickweed ; | 


Common Engliſh © 
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meadows. and paſtures in the Chaltpit cloſe Equiſetum /ylvaticum. Wood Horſetail ; in and abou 


at Cherry Hinton, and elſewhere. | Madingley wood. 

Cicuta viroſa. Long leaved Water Hemlock; in a Erica tetralix. Croſs lcaved heath; on 1 the bogs at 

cCreek overagainſt the tiled houſe on Rimney balk, Gamlingay. 

Cineraria alina. Mountain Ragwort; on Gogmagog — — vulgaris. Common heath or Ling; on Ge 
hills, Newmarket heath. | magog hills. 

— paluſtris. Marſh Fleabane; in the fen Eriophorum pol\/achion. Cotton Graſsz on Cherry. 
ditches about Mar/h and Chateris in the Iſle of hinton moor, and elſewhere. 
Ely. Erigeron acre, Blue flowered Fleabane; in ge 
Circæa Lutetiana. Enchanter's Nightthade z in the meadows and paſtures; at Whittlesford aud 
lanes and cloſes about Cherry Hinton, and elſe- Linton. 
where Eryſimum chierant boides. Treacle Wormſeed; in ths 

Ciſtus Helianthemum. Dwarf Ciſtus, or Little Sun- oſier holts about the bridge at ZA plentifully, 
flower; on -Triplow heath, on Gogmagog hills, and in the other oſier holts by the river {ide in 
and elſewhere. the Ile of Ely. 

— Heliantbemum g (flore albo). Dwarf Ciitus, | Euony mus Europæus. Spindle tree or Prick wood; in 
or Little Sunflower with a white flower; on woods and hedges; at Granche/ter, and oY 
Gogmagog bills. 1 „ 

Clematis Vitalba. Great Wild in the as Euphorbia amygdaloides. Wood ane ; in woods 
Climber, or Traveller's | and lanes about and hedges at Cheveley, 
Joy; Js Cherry Hinton, and — platyphyllos G ſegetalis. "Cs Spurge; a. 

Clinopodium vulgare, Wild Baſil; ] elſewhere. | mongſt the corn near Kingſton wood and about 

vulgare (var. fol. non crenatis). A variety Triplow, 


of Wild Baſil; in the ploughed lands on the Euphraſia gfficinalis,. Eyebright ; on Gogmagog hills, 
borders of Gogmagog hills and Newmarket Feſtuca ovina, Sheep Feſcue graſs; in dr y Paſtures, 


| heath. : rubra, - Purple F eſcue graſs; on | Gegnage 
Cochlearia Armoracea. Horſe Radiſh; in | Parker's hills, 
A Pieces, Cambridge. mMyUurose Wall F eſeue graſs; on a mil at 
Comarum palufire. Purple Marſh Cinquefoil ; Barnwell, 
the bogs in the Park at Gaming), and alle. 5 decumbens. Decumbent Feſcue pra on 
where. 5 : Shelford moor, and in the cloſes at King's Hedges 
Confer va reticulata. Net Conferva; in ditches and near Inpington. 
5 ponds i in Coro fen, Cambridge. . Fontinalis antipyretica. Greater 3 in the 
Convallaria maialic. Lilly of the Valley, or r May well on the road ſide at Madingley. 
Lilly; in Whitewood, Gamlingay. Frankenia lævis. Smooth Sea Heath; in ſea marſhes; | 
Convolvulus arvenſis g. A variety of Small Bind- at Tid Goat near Misbich. 
| | weed; 3 amongſt the corn between Little Everſdon Fumari 1a officinalis [3 capreolata ; 3 in woods hd hedges: 
and Harleſton. in the corn on the borders of the hills towards 
Conyza ſquarroſa. 1 Spikenard ; in chalky Hinton moor on Gagmagog hills. | 
| ſoils: at Ha oem, Abingdon, and Whittles- Galeobdolon luteum. Yellow Nettle Hemp ; ; in 
1 King's wood, and in the wood at Madingley, and 
Crepis fetida. Stinking Hawkweed ; in meadows elſewhere. 
and paſtures; between Little Shelford and Whit- Galeopſis Tetrabit d. A variety of Hemp hand dead 
tlesford, on Gogmagog hills, and elſewhere. Nettle z amongſt corn at March. 
Crocus officinalis, ſativus. Saffron ; on Gogmagog hills, Galium mollugo. Great Ladies Bedſtraw, or Baſtard 
and frequently planted in this county, Madder; in hedges and on heaths; at Linton. 
Cucubalus Ozites. Greater Spaniſh Catchfly; near ——— montanum. Mountain Ladies Bedſtraw; on 
the gravel pits, on the north ſide of Newmarket, Gamlingay heath. + 
and at Chippenham. | paluſtre. White Ladies Beall; in the 
Daphne Laureola. Spurge Laurel; About chem. bogs at Gamlingay, 
Hinton, and elſewhere. | ——— ſpurium. Corn Ladies Bedſtraw ; among 
Dianthus Deltoides: Maiden Pink ; on a little hill dee corn about Gogmagog hills, and elſewhere. 
where furze grows next to Juniper hill near uliginoſum. Marſh Ladies Bedſtraw; in the 
Hilderſham. | PI boos at Gamlingay. 
Dipſacus paloſus. Small Wild Teaſel or Shepherd's Geniſta Anglica, Needle Furze or Petty Whin; on 
rod; at Ditton, and elſewhere. M. T. . aſſmall hill near Hilderſham, and elſewhere. 
Delphinium Conſolida. Lark's ſpur; amongſt the ——— tindoria. Dyer' $ Broom, or W oodwaxen; in 
corn on Swaffham fields, and elſewhere. paſtures and margins of fields; at Madingley and 
Droſera longifolia. Long leaved Sun Dew, or Roſa elſewhere. | 
Solis; on Hinton moor ; about the watery Gentiana Amarella. Autumnal Gentlin, or Fellwort; 
Places, plentifully. | in dry, paſturesz on Gogmagog Dube and on 
rotundifolia. Round leaved Sundew, or Roſa Cherry Hinton moor. 
Solis; on the bogs at Gamlingay. | campeſtris. Vernal Dwarf Gentian; in and 
Echium vulgar eg anglicum. Engliſh Viper's Buglofs; aber Cherry Hinton moor. 
on the Hill of health, Madingley, | . centaurium. Leſſer Centaury; in the way 
Epilobium palaſtre. Marſh Willow herb; on the from Cambridge to Hinton, and elſewhere. 
| bogs at Gamlingay, and elſewhere, | — — centaurium (flore albo). Leſſer Centaur); 
| Equiſetum limoſum. Smooth Horſetail; in marſhes with a white flower; at Linton. 
and watery places: in Cor fen, Cambridge, and Geranium cicutarium. Hemlock Craneſbill; on the 
| it Crancbeſter. Hill of Health. 
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— moſchat um. 


1 pratenſe. 


Hieracium umbellatum. 


% 
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nium lucidum. Shining leaved Craneſbill; on 
is and on ſandy ſhady places; at Barnwell 
and Cheſterton. 
molle. Common Dove's-foot Cranesbill; | 
on the Hill of health, 


in the rutts of the road on Gamlingay heath. 

Meadow Cranesbill; in damp 
meadows and paſtures ; at 3 Hiſton, Gir- 
ton, and elſewhere. 

— rotundifoltum. D Cranesblll; in 
Mhitewood, and in hedges near Trinity Conduit. 


. ſanguineum. Bloody Cranesbill; about 


the Devil's ditch, Newmarket heath. 

—anguineum gg. Bloody Oranesbill, with 
larger, paler, and more deeply divided leaves; 
on the banks of the Devil's ditch, 3 
heath towards Reche, 

Geum urbanum. Avens; in the Chalk- -pit cloſe at 
Cherry hinton. 

Glaux maritima. Sea Milkwort or black Saltwort; 

in ſea marſhes; at Wisbich, 

Glycyrrhiza glabra. Common Liquorice; olumied at 
Elme, in the iſle of Ely, and elſewhere, 

Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed or Cat's 
foot; on divers parts of Neumar rket heath and 
on Gogmagog hills, 

niontanum. Leaſt Cudweed - in Gam- 
 lingay park and elſewhere. 

Hedyſarum Onobrychis. 


head, commonly called Saintfoin; on Gogmagog | 


bills, and elſewhere. 
Hedypnois hieracioides. Yellow hee or Rough 


Hawkweed; in margins of fields of a chalky 


ſoil; on Gogmagog . at Comberton and Cherry 
Hinton. 


Helleborus fetidus. Great Baſtard black Hellebore, N 


Bearꝰ's- foot, or Setterwort; in meadows, paſtures 


and hedges; near Cherry Hinton, and in ſome 
cloſes near the mill at Fulborn. 
— viridis. Wild black Hellebore; in the 


daoſes adjoining to the par ſonage garden at Dit- 


ton and in Bigwyn cloſes beyond the town. 
Heracleum Sphondylium 8. A variety of Common 
Cowparſnep; in King ſion wood. 


near Hilderſbam, and in Gamlingay park. 
—— ſabaudum g. A variety of broad leaved 
* buſhy Hawkweed; in Ganilingay park. 
Hippocrepis comoſa. 
the chalky grounds about Gogmagog bills and 
elſewhere. 
Hippurus vulgaris. Mare's Tail; in the Stour. near 
dle Paper-mills, at Fulborn, and elſewhere. . 
Humulus Lupulus. Wild Hops; in hedges at Cheſ- 
lerton, and elſewhete. 
Hyacinthus non-ſeriptus (flore albo). Engliſh Hya- 
cinth or Harebelts (al a white ee) in 
King ſton wood, 


Hydrocharis Morſus Rant, F rogbit; in ditches and - 


low rivers; at Granchefter, in the river Cam, aud 
elſewhere. 

S— — Morſus Rane (fore pleno); at Audrey 
cauſeway. 

Hydtocotyle vulgaris. Pennywort or White Rot; ; in 
marſhy places; on Cherry Hinton moor: 

ypeneum Fader. Marſh St. Peter's wort; in the 
boggy grounds at Gamlingay. 


humifuſum. e St. John's wort; at 


 Hilderſbanr, 


CAMBRID 


Muſk Cranesbill of Muſcovy; 


Hyocyami nigri varietas. 


Medick Vetchling, Cockſ- Iberis nudicaulis. Rock Creſs; near the wind mills 


Narrow leaved 8 
Hawkweed; on a ſmall hill overgrown with furze 


Tufted Horſeſboe vetch; on 


G6 ES H IR E. 


Hypericum perforatum, St. John's wort; in the Chalk- 


pit cloſe, Cherry Hinton. | | 
— quadrangulum. St. Peter's wort; on Cher. 
ry Hinton moor. | 
Hypnum Adiantoides. Upright Hypnum; on bogs 
and wet heaths; on Cherry Hinton moor. 
- bryoides, Dwarf Hypnum ;) 
alopecurum. Fox tail Hypnum; ; 
dendroides. Tree Hypnum; I. A 
Proliferum. Proliferous Hyp- e ors 
8 in hedges and 
ſericeum. Silky Hypnum; De oo 
: 3 . near Moor- 
— ſerpens, Creeping Hypnum; Sa 
ſciuroides. Squirrel tail Hyp- gale © PM 
n | Madingley. 0 


— triquetrum. Triangular Hyp- 
num or Trunks of Trees; 

A variety of the common 
Henbane; on the caſtle hill, Cambridge, = 
Hypocheris maculata, Broad leaved Hungarian 

Hawkweed; on the banks of the Devil's diteh; 


near Reche not far from Newmarket, and elſe- | 
where. 


Hyoſeris minima. Small Swines derben h in mea- 


dos and paſtures of a gravelly ſoil, near the 
wind mills on Newmarket heath, and in a ſandy 
catfield adjoining to Mhitervood wood. 
Jaſione montana, Sheeps Scabious; on a ſmall hill 
near Hilderſham and at Gamlingay. 


on Newmarket heath. 


Inula Helenium. Elecampane; in the paſtures about 
Madingley, Barton, Coton, and elſewhere. 


Cambridge to Hiſton. 


; Iris fætidiſſima. Stinking Gladwyn; in a grove by 
the ſide of the road from n o Hi Nen 5 


church, and elſewhere, 


Iſatis tinfforia, Wild Wess in che iſle of By and 


Liitleport. 


Juncus bulboſus. Bulbous Ruſh in damp as 
and heaths; at Gamlingay and elſewhere. 


— campeſiris. Field Ruſh; on the Hill of health, 
- conglomeratius, Round headed Ruſh; in damp © 


| heath and meadows, at Gamlingay, and eifirdere. 
—— piloſus, Common hairy Wood Ruſh; in the 
woods at Everſden and King ſton. 
— ſquarroſus. 
bogs at Gamlingay: 


Juniperus communis.  ſuniper; on the little bill called 


Funiper hill at Hilder ſham. 


| LaRtuca Saligna: Leaſt wild Lettuce; on the bank of 


a little lane leading from the London road to 


the river a little beyond the Spittle "_ end at EY 


Cambridge, 


— viroſa (8. A variety of ſtrong ſcented wild 


Lettuce: in hedges and margins or fields; in the 
ille of Zh. 


Lathyrus latifolius. Broad leaved Peaſe Everlaſting; 


in Madingley wood and other woods near Cam- 
bridge. 


N lyſolia. Crimſon Graſs Vetchz in margins 
of fields; at Hadnum. 

— paluftris. Marſh Chickling Vetcli; in a buſhy 
als near Little Everſdon church, 

 pratenſis. Tare Everlaſting or common Yel- 

low Vetchling; in Madingley wood. 

ylueſtris. Narrow leaved everlaſting ; ; near 


the Caſtle Crampes; in the hedges in the way 


that leads from thence to Bari logo. 


7 Leonurug 


— pulicaris. Leſſer Fleabane; in the way from ; 


Moſs Ruſh or Gooſe Corn; in the | 
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Lecmurus Cardiaca. Motherwort; on the banks of Graſs Poley ; in the corn fields and ſhady lanes 
the road from Stourbridge to Newmarket, and about Hiſton, and elſewhere, 


elſewhere. - Salicaria, Purple Spiked Looſeſtrife; Ob. 
Leontodon Taraxacum 83 paluſtre. Marſh Dandelion; marſhes and banks of rivers at Hiſten. g F 
on Hinton moor. Malva Alcea. Vervain Mallow; in Kingſton wood, 
Lepidium ruderale. Narrow leaved Wild Creſs Marrubium vulgare. White Horehound ; on rubyig N 
: or Dittander; on the banks of the river below and ways; on the hill of health, j 
Wiſbich near the wind-mills. | n falcata. Yellow Medick ; in the marging 
Lichen calicaris. Channeled Liverwort; on trunks of fields and highways; between Linton 2nd = 
of trees in Gamlingay park. Bartlow, and elſewhere. 
—— Claris, Ciliated Liverwort; on. wikis: of "ei polymorpha 3. The Smalleſt Hedgehog 
trees in and near Moorbarns thicket. Trefoil; in an old gravel pit in the corn field 2 
farinaceus. Mealy Liverwort; on trunks of near Wilbraham church; alſo at Newmarket, 
trees in Gamlingay park. P | where the Cucubalus otites grows, * 
J uniperinus. Juniper Liverwort; on trunks Melampyrum criflatum. Purple headed Creſted 
and branches of trees; in and near Moorbarn's | Cowwheat; in Madingley and other Woods in 
thicket. this county abundantly. _ 
— nigreſcens. Blackiſh Liverwort ; on n Willows; — pratenſe. Meadow Cow wheat; in mea. | 
in Grancheſter meadows. M. T7. dos and paſtures at Stichworth, and in White. 
—— phyſodes. Palmated Liverwort; on trunks of _ 2v00d, and elſewhere. | TE 
2 trees, ſtones, and heaths in Gamlingay park. — - ſylvaticum. Yellow Comnheat; in 
—— pyxidatus. Cup Liver wort; heaths od woods at Gamlingay. 
woods. | Mieliſſa Calamintba. Common Calamint; in 11 | 
— pyxidatus (8. A n of ditto; in W ways and margins of helds 3 at Chefterion and Op 
park. | Shelford. 
err. pyxidatus & digitatus. Fingered Liverwort; Nepeta. Field Calamint ; in highways and 3 
in heaths and woods; on Newmarket heath. on banks; at wag 60a th at Hilderſham, and 7 
—— rangiferinus. Rhendeer Liverwort ; on Gog- Babram. Or 
magag hills. LEY Mentha arven/is Z. A variety of Corn Mint; in 
- ſaxatilis. Stone Liverwort ; on ſtones, voallh, watery places and damp corn fields; at Shelford, A 
and trunks of trees at I hitewell. pulegium. Pennyroyal or Pudding Grafs; 
Liguſtrum vwwigare. Privet or Prim; in + Madgly about the Caſtle hill, and elſewhere. _ 
wood, and elſewhere. - ſyſvefiris. Long Leaved Horſemint; in 
Limoſella aquatica. Common aer n cart lakes and watery places, at Grancheſter, in the = 
rut as ſoon as you are out of Milton i in the wy Chalk pit cloſe at Hinton, and at Triplow, 
to EH. Menyanthes Nymphoides. Fringed Water Lily; in = 
Linum Cartharticum. Purging Flax; in the Chalk | flow rivers and ditches; at n ferry, and 
pit cloſe, and on the moor at Cherry Hinton, and in the river Cam. | 955 
: _ elſewhere. 7 . FTryyoliata. Buck or Bog fee on Moors 
— perenne. Wild W Blue Flax; on the and marſhy places; on Cherry Hinton moor. hg! 
borders of the corn fields about Gogmagoy hills, Mercartalis annua, French Mercury; about Ma- 5 
in ſome cloſes about Cherry Hinton, and elſe- dinge wood. 1 © 
where. | . Myoſurus minimus. Mouſe- tail; in 1 fields IR | 
— perenne . A; variety of Wild Perennial Sͤtourebridge fair is kept, and elſewhere. MT. ny 
Blue Flax ; in the ſame places. | - Myriophyllum ſbicatum. Spiked Water milfoil ; in | 
—— #fitatiſſemum. Flax; in cornfields at Wiſbech. the river Cam, at Stretham enz, and elſe- | 
Lithoſpermum Meinale. Common Gromwell or where. | ky 
Graymill; in groves and dry plates” ot Hinton - DD ond oerticiletum” verticillated Water 2 
and Teverſham. milfoil; in the Stour, and elſewhere. | 
Littorella lacuftris. Small Linorella ; - on Hinton Myrica Gale, Sweet Willow, Dutch Myrtle, or 0 
moor. | | Goule; in the fens in the Ille of Ely, in many | 
Lonicera Caprifolium. me Suckle ; in the Chalk places abundantly. | 
| pit cloſe at Hinton. Nartheſium Ofifragum. 1 Aſphodel, or 0 
Lotus corniculatus  & . Two varieties of Com- baſtard Aſphodel; in the bogs on Gamlingay 
mon Bird's Foot TR; at Gamlingay, and PR a © Ip 0 
elſewhere. © Narciſſus Pocticus. Pale Daffodil, or Primroſe Peer- | 
Lycoperdon boviſta. common puff ball or Bulls leſs; in meadows and paſtures at Whittlesford. | © 
fiſts; in meadows and paſtures. - Pſeudonarciſſus. Engliſh Daffodil ; in woods } 
Lycopodium clavatum. Common Clubmoſs; on the and hedges at //hitwell and Whittlesford. 
bogs in Gamlingay heath. Nardus ftrifta. Mat graſs ; ; on Gamlingay heath. | 
Lyſimachia Nummularia. Moner wort: in Kingſton Nepeta Cataria. Cat-mint ; in hedges at Ditton, and p 
wood. | __ elſewhere. 
— ml; Purple Moneywort; on Tever ſham Nymphæa alba. White Water Lily; in flow rivers 0 
moor, and elſewhere. | and ponds ; on Triplow heath ; in the horſeway 
— vulgaris. Yellow Looſeſtrife, or Willow from Cambridge to Hinton, and on Tever/pam | 
herb; in woods bogs and banks of rivers ; on moor. | 
mne banks of the river Cam, and elſewhere.  . —_—_—_— eg, Yellow Water Lit, in the river 
Lythrum hy/epifolia. Hedge Looſeſtrife, Hy ſſop, or Cam, | i 2 


Eo So 1 Ononis 


ophiogloſſum vulgatum.. 


—— bir alis. 


— pjramidalis. 


 — #fiulata. 


Ononis iner mis, A arvenſis. Corn Reſtharrow; in the 
Cbakł pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton. 

Adderstongue; in damp 
meadows and paſtures: at Ditton and Gran- 
chefters 

Ophrys Apifera. Bee Orchis; in a cloſe near Bur- 
ro church, and in Kingſton wood, at Shel— 
Ford, and elſewhere. 

__—- araiifera. The Green winged humble Bee 
gatyrion; in a buſhy cloſe by the footway be- 
tween the two Abing tons. 

. lilifelia. Dwaif Orchis; in the watery. 
places of Hintan and Teverſham moors. 

—-- Monorchis, Muſk or Yellow Sweet Orchis ; 

in the Chalk pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton, and in 
ſome pits about Gogmagog hills. | 

——- muſcifcra. The Fly Orchis on the I 
of the Devil's ditch, and in the cloſes about 
Hinton and Teverſham, and elſewhere. 5 

. ca. Common T wayblade; in damp 
woods and groves; 
in che Cbalkpit cloſe at Cherry Hinton, and elſe- 

\. Where... 

Ophrys paludoſa. Marſh Twayblade ; ; on the boggy 
and fenny grounds near Gamlingay. 

Triple Ladies Traces; on che 
Hinton and Teverſbam moors. 

Orchis bifolia. Butrerfly Orchis; in King ſton wood, 

and at Madingley wood, and elſewhere. 

— compſea. Sweet Orchis; in meadows and 
paſtures; in the Chalk pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton; 


in the Devil's ditch, Newmarket heath, and at | 
Plantago coronopus, 


Cheſterton, | 
A latifolia, Broad Nabed Occhis in meadows 

and paſtures ; at Chefterton. © 
latifolia (flore albo). Broad leaved Orchis 
with a white flower; on Cherry Hinton moor. 


- maculata. Female handed] in Madingley 
n 4 wood, and 
— maſcula. Male Orckis; elſewhere. 


— morio. 
and vaſtures; ; at Girton. 


——znorio (flore albo). Female Orchis | at Sh ö 


barns thicker, 

Purple late lowering Beko? ; 
in the chalk pitt cloſe at TOY any” and on 
Netomarket heath. 

—— pyramidalis (flore albo). in the ſame place, 

Dwarf Orchis; on Gogmagop hills 

and in the Devil's ditch on Newmarket heath. 

Origazum vulgare. Common Pot Marjoram; in 


groves and hedges of a chalk Folly: at Cherry 


Hinton, and elſewhere. | 

Ornitbogatum fyrenaicum, , Pyrenean Star of Beth- 
lehem; in a buſhy cloſenear Little Everſdeuchurch. 

Orobanche major. Broomrape; on the roots of 
broom; at Grancheſter, and elſewhere. 

Oſmunda Lunaria., Moon Wort; in Little Linton 


warren by the Cow gallery, and on a ſmall hill 


overgrown with Furze at Hilde, ſham, and elſe- 


where. 2 
—=- ſpicent, Rough Spleenwort ; on the bogs Tis 
in Camling hay park. ; 


Oxalis Aeetojella, Wood _ Sorrel ; 


groves ; in the Devil's ditch, Newmarket heath, 

and elſewliere. e 

aver Argremone. Rough headed 

|  ;Poppy; 
— dubium, 
head Poppy; 

Vor. II. 


None W in con n fields. 
© 1 | | | 


Phallus eſculentus, 
becdges; at Moorbarns thicket, at'''Shelford and 


in the wood at Gamlingay ; 


| FR paniculatum. 


Poa maritima. 


dows ': 
Female Orchis; in damp meadows | men Buck-Whear ere olds 


Polytrichum commune. 


in woods and 


2 perfoliatum. 


6 ES HI R E. 


Papaver ſonmiferum. White Poppy; in corn fields 
and uncultivated places; at Mater beach. 


Paris guadrifolia. Herb Paris Truelove, or One Berry; 


in Kingſton wood, and in the wood at Ever/den, 
Parnaſſia paluſtris, Graſs of Parnaſſus; in wet mea- 
dows on Teverſham moor ;- on that fide of Hinton 
moor next the Lime Kiln, and at Trumpington, 


Paſtinaca /ylveſtris: Wild Parſnep; in the — 0 
cloſe at Cherry Hinton. 


"I Portulaca, 
- Gamlingay park. a | 
Pens coccinea. Scarlet Peziza; on rotten "Br 


in woods and hedges 1 . TOY * a and” 
elſewhere, 


. pundtata. Doted pere 1 on o bort ausge i 
Camlingay park. | | off 
Eſculent Marat in 188560 ad 


Cherry Hinton, and on Newmarket heath. 
Phaſcum. acaulon. 


banks of a fandy ſoil; in N wood, and 
elſewhere. 


Bulboſe car 8 tail Graf on- 
Newmarhet heath, 44 


| Pinipinella major. Greater Burnet. Saxiſrage ; in che 


| woods at Sr. George's, Hatley, and in many other 
woods on the borders of Bedfordſhire. 
——— ſaxifraga, Leſſer Burnet Saxifrage; on 
'Gogmagog hills. 


NW vulgaris. Common Butterwort, Werk 85 
ſmire Sanicle; on 0 Haun and Tevenſham 


moors. 


of the Earth; on Newmarket th 
where. | 


„ lancedlata g. F variety of Ribwort Plan 


tain; on Gogmagog hills, and Hill of Health. 

Sea Meadow. age near Wi 5 
bich. f 

Polygonum Biſtorta. abe „or Greater Biſtort ; 

in damp meadows ; at } bitwwell and Shelford, 


between Hilder/ham and Wilbraham, 
Ea Hydropiper ( minus. | 
Alrſemart; in watery places at IWaterbeach, . 


Polypodium criſiatum. Creſted Polypody ;] 
in wet woods and ſhady places; 


— —— Filix femina. Female Poly- in Gamlin« 
pody zin wet woods and ſhady places; | gay park. 


— -- Thelypteris, Marſh Fern; 
in in buſhy marſhes, groves and hedges; 
——— vulgare. 
cathedral ai £ly, and elſewhere. 


on Cherry Hinton moor. 


Populus fremula. Trembling Poplar, « or AP, in wet 


woods at Cheſterton. 
Potamogiton compreſſum. Small branched 5 

Pond weed in the ri- 
— We Shining Pondweed ; ver Cam. 


in rivers and lakes; | 
—— natans. Broad leaved Pondweed ; in 
| | ponds and Low rivers on Cherry Hinton moor. 
—— beclinalum. Fineſt Fennel leaved Pond- 
weed; in the river Cam. _ 


Perfoliate Pondweed ; 


the river Cam. 
3 puſillm. Small We ; 
waters about Stourbridge, and elſewhere. 


Potentilla anſerinas Silver weed or Wild Tanſey ; in 


Q q 5 places 


Water Purſlavej in the bog in 


Oval Phaſcum; in heaths and 


an ang: Planes. Ster 
and elſe- 


Small creeping | 


Common Polypody; on the 


Greater Golden  Maidenhar, 


in the | 


1c KE 


places where water has been ſtagnant i in the 

| winter: at Linton. 

Potentilla verna. Spring Cinquefoil ; on Gogmagog 
hills near the Paps. M T. 

Poterium ſanguiſorba. Burnet; in fields of a chalk 
ſoil; at Cheſterton. 

Primula vulgaris 3. Greater Cowflip, or Oxlip; in 
King ſton and Madingiey woods. 

veris, Common Cr or Pagils; in Ma- 

diingley wood. 

Prunus Cera fis. Black Cherry z in woods and 
hedges; at Teverſham. F 

— Cerafus / Avium. Common Wild Cherry; 
in the Chalk pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton. 

Pyrus communis. Pear tree; in hedges about Hinton. 

Ranunculus aquatilis 8. Various leaved Water Crow- 

fl cot; in the river Cam. 

— aquatzlis y. Various leaved Water Crow- 
foot; in rivers at Chefter ton. 

—  Guricomus. Sweet wood Crowfoot or 


| Goldylocks; in woods and hedges; at * 


"ns elſewhere. | 
bulboſus Z. Upright Pale haves Crow: 


3 in gardens, ſides of roads, and rubbiſh; 


on n Gogmagog hills, and elſewhere. 
| lingua, Great Spearwort ; in ſome PLAN 


on Tever/ham moor, and in many ditches in we | 


fens of the Iſle of Ef. 


——— parviflorus. Small flowered ebe „ 


| meadows and paſtures of a gravelly ſoil 4. un- 

* the hedge at Madingley overagainſt the 
church, and elie where. 

Reſeda lutea. Baſe Rocket; in corn geld, meadows, 


and paſtures of a chalk ſoil: on  Gogmagog: hills, | 


and elſewhere. 


wild Woad ; in the cloſe at Cherry _ called 
the Chalk pit cloſe. 
Rhamnus Catharticus. Purging Thorn or "Dock 
Thorn; in Madingley wood, and elſewhere, 
— . Frangula. Black berry bearing Alder; in 
Ganlingay Park and Whitewood. 


Ribes nigrum. Black Currants or Squinancy berries; | 


dy the river fide at Abington, and elſewhere, 
— rubrem. Common Currants 3 in woods and 
| hedges ; at Bournbridge. 

e Uva criſpa. 


23 : 

Roſa Eglanteria. "Sweet Briar, or etnies; on 

| heaths and hedges; on  Gogmagog hills, and 
elſewhere. _ 

— villoſus g. A variety of Apple Roſe ; in White 
wood, Gamlingay. 


Rumex bydro-lapatheum. Great Water Dock; in 


Cow fen, Cambridge. 


— pulcher, Fiddle Dock; about the Caſtle hill, 
Cambridge. 3 
— fmaritimuss Golden Dock; on rubbiſh and 


highways ; in the Iſle of Ely, and at Wiſbich. 


Sagittaria ſagittifolia, Arrow head; in ditches and 


banks of rivers ; at Cherfy Hinton. 
Salix Helix. The Yellow, Dwarf Willow; in the 
| horſe way from Cambridge to Cherry Hinton, and 


in the cloſe juſt by the water you pals over to 


go thither. 
, repens. Creeping Willow; in the bogs i in Gam- 
' Bngay park. 
Sambucus Ebulus, Dwarf Elder or Danemort ; in 


Scirpus lacuſtris, 
Luteola. Dyer's weed, Yellow-weed, or 


1 nmaritimus. 


Gooſeberries; in Great Shlford 
churchyard, at Curton, n 4 hedge by Parker's _ 


A 


hedges and highways ; at Cherry inte A. 
dingley, and Gamlingay. 
Samolus valerandi, Round Leaved Water Pimpernel; 
on Teverſham, Hiſton, and Trumpington Moors, 
and in the way from Cambridge to Hiſton, 
Sanicula Europea. Sanicle; in Madingley wood, aud 
in the Chalk pit eloſe at Hinton. 


Sanguiſorba officinalis, Burnet; in wet meadons, 
at Whitwell and Shelford. 

Saponaria officmmalis, Soapwort; in meadows and 
hedges; at Barnwell, and elſewhere. 

Satyrium viride. Frog Orchis; in a pit near the 
Chalk pit cloſe on that fide of the lane next 


Cherry Hinton town, and at King's hedges Cheſ 
terton. 


Saxifraga granulata. White Saxifrage ; in dry mea. 


dos and paſtures; near Barnwell, and elſe 


where. 
Scabioſa arvenſis. - Field Kibious; 31. 
| Columnbaria, Small Sca- co the Chalk pit 
bon; iT _ Cloſe at Cherry 
ſucciſa. Devil's bit; Hinton, 


Schœnus abus. White headed Bogruſh; in marſhes; | 


on the bogs in Gamlingay park, and on 7: 
verſham moor. | 


- compreſſus. 


Compreſſed Bogruſh 3 In marſhy 


Fares; between Lilile Shefford and 22 
- mariſcus. Long rooted baſtard _ Cyperus; 


in the watery places on. Hinton moor, and divers 

other fens. 

nigricans. Round black beaded Marſh Bog- 

ruſh with Gramill ſeeds; everywhere in the 

| watery places on Hinton and Teverſham moors, 

Tall Club-ruſh or Bull-ruſh; in 

Pools, rivers, and lakes; in the river Cam. 

——— lacufiris g. A variety of ditto; in pools, 
rivers, and lakes; by the horſe my from Can- 
bridge to Cberry Hinton, 

Round rooted Clubruſh, or 

| baſtard Cyperus; on banks of rivers, and on 

the ſea ſhore; at Miſbich. 

ceſpitoſus. Dwarf Clubruſh; in marſhes by 
Stourbridge. 

—— ſetaceus, Leaſt Clubruſh; on the bogs in 
Gamlingay park, and elſewhere. 

Scutellaria galericulata, Hooded Willow-herb, or 
Scull-cap; at _ Hinton and T m_ 

| moors. 

Sedum album, W hite Stone- crop; on walls and 
| houſes; at Chattereſs on the thatched houſes, 
— acre, Yellow Stone-Crop or Wall-Pepper ; 

at Shellford and elſewhere. 
acre (3 ſexangulare. Sexangular Stone-Crop; 


on walls, &c. on Trinity Conduit head Cambridge, | 


and on Eh cathedral. 

———-- Telephium. Orpine or Livelongz o ; on walls, pal- 
| tures and hedges; at Shelford, and elſewhere. 
Senecio paludoſus. Marſh Groundſel, or Bird's 

Tongue; in and on the banks of the ditches 
in the Ille of Ely, and near Stretbam ferry, and 
at Chattereſs, 
vi ſcoſus. Stinking Gronadiel ; ; on heaths, 
groves, and hedges; in the Iſle of EM. 
Serapias latifolia yy paluſtris. Marſh Baſtard. Helle. 
bore; on Teverſham and _—_—_ Hinton moors, 
and at Triplow. 
— longifolia. White flowered Baſtard Heile- 


bore; in woods and groves; on | Tever ſpam moor, 
at 


St 


Spergula arvenſis. 


— nodoſa. 


* Meadows; in Madingley wood, and elſewhere. 
Splachnum ampullaceum, 


Tanacetum vulgare. 


| — dis 
ditches in the Iſle of Ely; in a ditch on the right 
| hand of the road leading from Cambridge to 


Thalictrum avum. 


C AMBRIDGESH IAE. 


at Quay, in. Fingflon weed and in the Ile. of 


47 

2 ſinctoria. Common Saw- Won; in woods 
and paſtures at Madingley, and elſewhere. 

Sherardia- arveaſts. Lide Field: Madder; on Gog- 
mag og hills, and elſewhere, | 

gene Anglia. Engliſn Catehfly, or Cat Cam- 

pion; among the corn near the Devil's ditch 
Newmarket heath. 

_—- N:Siflora. Night flowering Campion; 1 
the corn on the left hand of the road leading 
ſrom Newmarket to __ hall in Mood 
Ditton. © 

Sifon ſegetum. Corn Honewort; on ditch banks as 

| you go from Cambridge to Madinzley. 


— inundatum. 


Sjum /atifolium. Broad Jeaved Water aber fd ; 
the river Cam. 


Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; in Ade at 


Chefterton and Cherry Hinton. 


golidago Virga aurea. Common Golden Rod; in 
paſtures at Gamlingay, and elſewhere, 


Sonchus palufiris, Marſh Sowthiſtle; near Stretham 


ferry. 


Sorbus Aucuparia, Mountain Aſh, or i tree; 


in Gamlingay park, and in M bitewood. 
Corn Spurry ; amongſt corn, and 
in ſandy places; at Madingley and Gamlingay. 


Caxifrage ; at Cherry Hinton and Teverſham, on 

the moors, and elſewhere. 
Sphagnum paluftre. Grey Bogmoſs ; on the e bogs i in 
Gamlingay park. | 


——— arboreum. Tree Sphagnum; on trees; N in 


Madingley wood, and elſewhere. 


| Spitæa filipendula. — about t Madingley wood, 7 


and elſewhere. 
——- Ulmaria. Meadow Sat: - or Queen of the 


Cherry Hinton and Teverſbam moors. 
Statice armeria. Common Thrift or Sea Gilly 


flower; by the river fide below 7 the town of 


Hiſbich. 
Stellaria Graminea (3. 1 variety of Lefſer Stitch- 


wort; on bogs in Gamlingay park, and elle 
where. 


Stratiotes Abides.. 


and about Audrey cauſey, and at Mepole. 
dphytum officinale. 
bridge. 


and elſewhere. 


Teverium chamepitys. Ground Pine ; 


heath, 
Water eee I in many 


Hiſlon. and at Mepole. 

Common Meadow Rue; on 
Cherry Hinton moor, and at Cheſterton. 

S— — minus. 


Bartlow, 


Tragopogon praten/e. 


Leaſt Water Parſnep ; in ditches 
"year Papermills, and on Gamlingay heath. 


. glomeratum. 


— ochroleucum. 


Knotted Spurry, or Engliſh Marſn 


| Triticum caninum, 


Water Sengren or Freſh Water 
ſoldier; in the rivers and fen ditches in the Iſle 
of Ely; in the river ditches near Stretham ferry, 
Ss - in Cow fen, Cam- 
Tanſey ; ; in 22 8 


in 2 | 
fields; on the lays about the borders of b, 


The Leſſer Meadow Rue; in the 
Cbalky grounds about Newmarket, 1 8 and 


Theſium lineplyllum. Baſtard Toadflax; on Triple 
and Newmarket heaths, on Gogmageg: hills, and 
elſewhere. 

Thymus Acinos, Wild Bafil ; in gravelly or pchalky 
dry hills; on Gopniages bills and Wa eb 
heath, and elſewhere. 


—— ſrl Oe Thyme ; on ns hate 
hills. | 

Yellow Gathered; in mea- 
dows and paſtures; as in the Chalk Pit cloſe 
Cberry Hinton. 


Tremella auricula, Jew's ear: 
near Moorbarn's thicket. 


on rotten. 8 s 


Trifohum agregarium. Hop Trefoil; in the Chalk 


"= cloſe at Cherry Hinton, 

-- arvenſe. Harefoot Trefoil; 
health Cambridge, and elſewhere, 

—— - filiforme, Small Trefoil; 
heath, and elſewhere. 

—.— fragiferum, Strawberry Trefoil; in Par- 
bers pieces Cambridge. 

Round headed Trefoil ; on 

Newmarket heath and at Cheſterton. 


on the hill of 


on Gamlingay 


Madingley. 


— officinalis, Melilot; in the Chalk | 


pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton. 
— ſeabrum, Oval headed Trefoil; 
market heath, and at Gamlingay. 


—=—— ſtriatum. Knotted Trefoil; in dry mea - 
dows and paſtures; at Gamlingay. 
- ſubterraneum, Dwarf Trefoil; in 47 


meadows near the windmill at Gamlingay. 


Triglochin paluſtre. Marſh Arrow headed Graſs; on | 


| Teverſham, Shelford, and Hinton moors. _ 
Bearded Wheat Graſs; in a 
_ buſty cloſe near Little Everſclon church. 
junceum. Sea Wheat Graſs ; near IWisbich, 


re. | Turritis birſuta. Rough Tower Muſtard; on the 
Purple Splachnum 3 ; on 


walls in Dead Man's lane ned; and by N. 
bridge. 
Tuſſilago Farfara. FAIR "FE I) at Stour- 
bridge near Barnwell; and elſewhere. 
——- Petaſites. Butter Bur; in wet meadows 
and paſtures ; at Grancheſter. 


Typha latiſolia. Greater Cat's tail, or Reed mace; 


on the bogs at Gamlingay and on Tever/ham moor. 
: Vaccinium Oxycoccus. 


Cranberries, or Moſs berries; 

in the bogs at Gamlingay. Ne 

Valantia cruciata. Croſswort; about Madingley 
wood and near Moorbarn's thicket. 

Valeriana locuſta. 


Gamlingay. 


2 ——— — officinalis. Wild Valerian in the Chalk 


pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton, and elſewhere. 


a white Flower; about Ely cathedral, and alle 
where. 


Verbaſcum nig rum. Sage Leaved Black Mullein ; on 


Gogmagog hills towards Hinton, and at Hufen, 
Fulborn, and elſewhere. 


Verbena Nea Vervain; in the Chalk pit loſe, 


at Cherry Hinton, 
Veronica Anagallis. Long Leaved Water Speedwell ; 


in the way from Cambridge 1 to Hinton, and elſe- 


| where. . 
3 Veronica 


Yellow flowered Trefoil ; : 
in the Chalk pit cloſe at Cherry Hinten, = a bs 387 


on Mw | 


Corn Sallet, or Lamb” s Lettuce; 
in corn and other fields; at Granchefter and 


— rubra (flore albo). Garden Valerian, with 


tt 


Veronica Becabunga. RG on — Hinton Vicia Cracca. Tufted Wood Vetch; in the Chalk 


moor. pit cloſe at Cherry Hinton, 1 
— montana, Mountain Speedwell; z in thick Vinca major. Greater Periwinkle; in Madingle 
| woods and hedges at Linton. wood, and elſewhere. 
ſcutellata, Marſh Speedwel ; at Barnevell, — minor. Leſſer Periwinkle; at Cherry Hinton, 
and elſewhere. Viola birta. Violet with Throatwort leaves; in the 
a Spicata. Spiked Speedwell; in moun- Chalk pit cloſe at Hinton, 
tainous meadows; in ſeveral cloſes adjoining to Ulva inteftinalis. Gut Laver; in a ditch at Newt, 
Newmarket heath beyond Bottiſham, and in and at Grancheſter. | 
meadows about Horſe heath hall, Utricularia vulgaris. Hooded Water Milfoil, ; in the 
Viburnum Lantana. Pliant Mealy, or Wayfaring | fen dykes in the Iſle of Ely; in the Stour near 
tree; in Madingley wood, in the Chalk pitt the Papermills, and elſewhere. | 
cloſe Cherry Hinton, and in Kingſton wood. — mr. Leſſer Hooded Milfoil; on 7 
Opulus. Water Elder; in Madingley verſham and Gamlingay moors; in muddy 


wood. | TN ditches and marſhes, 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


NN the back of Cambridgeſhire lies the county of ** two ferlings were 140 burgeſſes ſubje& to all 
A ) Huntingdon, Saxon hunxedunercy ne“, ſo fi- „ cuſtoms and the-king's geld.“ It ſtands in a 
are as to have Bedfordſhire on the ſouth, North- rather high fituation on the north bank of the 
anpton on the weſt, and alſo on the north, where it Ouſe, extending in length to the north, hav- 
divided from it by the river Avon ; and Cambridge- ing four churches, and antiently a ſmall monaſtery 
tire on the eaſt, It is a good corn country, and founded by the empreſs Matilda and Euſtace Lovetoft, 
nell adapted for cattle to the eaſt, where it is fenny; whoſe walls I ſaw below the town to the eaſt. On 
im other parts diverſified with ſunny hills and ſhady the river near the bridge, which is beautifully built 
woods, The inhabitants ſay it was once all covered 
with woods; and it appears to have been a foreſt till 917 by Edward the elder, greatly enlarged by David 
Henry II. in the beginning of his reign'disforeſted the king of Scots, to whom, according to an antient 
whole as ſet forth by an old perambulation, “ except 
« Waybridge, Sapple, and Herthei, which were the * tingdon for an augmentation of his eſtate 8, and af- 


by the Ouſe ſo frequently mentioned before. Upon to it, levelled it with the ground to cut thort the 
this river, among others of leſs note, are three famous diſpute, : having ſworn in his anger during their im- 


county, where it firſt viſits $7. Neot's (commonly called ſhould ſquabble about it any longer. From the Keep 
St, Neede's), from Neot a learned and holy man, who of this caſtle is an extenſive proſpect, and under it 
ſpent his whole life in propagating Chriſtianity, and lies a meadow called Portſho/me ſurrounded by the Ouſe, 
vhoſe body was "tranſlated hither from Neoz/tok in the largeſt and moſt flowery ſpot the ſun ever be- 
Cornwall; and in honour of him Alfric turned the held, to which in ſpring one may juſtly apply this 
palace of earl Elfrid into a monaſtery, which was richly line *: OT 5 we 
endowed by Roiſia wife of Richard lord of Clare, Ver pingit vario gemmantia prata colore. | 
ſoon after the Norman invaſion. Before this the The Spring with various colours paints the ſtudded meads. 
che | mo DN Art aud 4c — PE a picture mo 0 On the hither 
an, till rer . * fide of the river over againſt Huntingdon ſtands what 
below this at Hailweſfton, a very ſmall village, are two one may call its mother, whence it ſprung, now called 
| little ſprings, one of freſh water, the other ſomewhat Goodmanchefter, formerly Gormonchefter, A large 
alt: ee 3 5 _ yr mer mo village, famous for agriculture, in a free open plain, 
gant the itch and leproſy, the former againſt and floping towards the ſun. No town in England 
Unneſs of fight. © Not far from thence the Ouſe has {6 many ſtout hinds or employs more ploughs. 


lalutes Bugden, an handſome ſeat of the biſhops of Lin- They boaſt of having formerly received the Ke os 
a, con, and by Hznchingbroke, once appropriated to nuns 4 


transferred hither by the Conqueror from FElte/ley 
n Cambridgeſhire, and now the ſeat of the knightly | 
family of the Cromzwells, comes to Huntingdon, Saxon 
Hunrandun, according to Marianus, and in the 
public ſeal Hunter ſdune, 'q. d. Hunter's Mount, as 
Henry its archdeacon, who lived 40⁰ years ago, 
Faders it b, whence it bears a Hunter in its arms, 
ad the new Latin name of Venantodunum has been 
coned by our countryman Lelande. This is the 
Fincipal town of the whole county, to which it 
ikeyiſe gives name, © ſurpaſſing, as the forecited 
uchdeacon obſerves , all the neighbouring towns 
: 8 in pleaſantneſs of ſituation, beauty of build- 
ip nearneſs to the fens, and plenty of game and 
* Inthe time of Edward the Confeſſor, as I 
2 Domeſda y book e, “ there were in this burgh 
ar ferlingsf, in two of which were 116 burgeſſes 
& Ping cuſtom and geld, and under them ic 
arii [who help to pay the geld]: in the other 
on buncandunepeyne. Hist. VI. 3205. (361770 Coll. II. 184, 88. b ſupra. 
16 „8. | Sir Edward Cook explains a ferling by 32 acres. Spelman by. ro acres, 


1 0 
1 agen bonoris de Huntedune datis ei Donecaſira & Caerleol.“ are the words of John Hexham iu: er X Script. p. 258. 
* I i Pref. : * ubi ſup. | | 


R r We: This 


dom.“ Henry of Huntingdon before quoted &, calls 
this © no unpleaſant town;” and truly ſays “ it was a 
noble city.“ For not to mention the frequent finding 
of Roman coins and the diſtance in the Itinerary, the 
very derivation of the name proves that this was the city 
called in Antoninus DuroL1eoNTE, corruptly for Hu- 


letter) ſignifying in Britiſh the Bridge over the river 
Oe : for all allow that this river is promiſcuouſly 


name falling into diſuſe among the Saxons it came to 
be called Gormanceſter from Gormon a Dane, to whom 
our Alfred on concluding a peace ceded theſe pro- 
Vinces, as that old line teſtifies, T- 

Gormonis a caſtri nomine nomen habet. 

From Gormon's caſtle now it tak es its name. 


nd! 


of ſtone, is the hill and ſite of a caſtle built A. D. 


hiſtorian, “ king Stephen gave the burough of Hun- 


lords woods and remain foreſt.” - 4 terwards Henry II. becauſe it was a retreat for rebels, 
The ſouth part is watered and covered with flowers and the Scotch and of. Lizes had often ſet up claims 


England in their way hither with a ruſtic proceſſion. 
of 180 ploughs. Certain it is they apply themſelves 
with the greateſt diligence of any of ur people to a 
ruſtic life, which Columellai ſays is * allied to wiſ. 


ROSIPONTE ; Durofi-ponte (excuſe the change of one 


owns. After leaving Bedfordſhire it enters this portunities, that neither the St. Lizes nor the Scots 


Godmanch:ſier, | 


Duroliponte. 


called Uſe," Je, /e, and Ouſe, Bur the antient 
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Somer ſham. Eng 


Ramſey. 


Haked, 


. 


This is the perſon of whom J. Pike! an antient hi- 
ſtorian writes thus: King Alfred fo humbled the 
« Danes, that they gave as many hoſtages as he de- 
© manded to quit the country or embrace Chriſtianity, 


which laſt they accordingly did: for their king 


« Guthrum otherwiſe called Gormond, with 30 


lords, and almoſt the whole nation, received bap- 
e tiſm, and was adopted by Alfred as his ſon by the 


« name of Athelſtan. Here then he lived, and had 


the provinces of the Eaſt Angles and Northum- 


« brians aſſigned him: to rule as his inheritance 
« under ſubordination to the king thoſe countries he 
«© had formerly ravaged as a:marauder.” Nor muſt 
we forget that ſome other antient writers have called 


this place Gumiceſſer and Gumicaſter ®, and confidently 


affirmed that Machutus had his biſhopric here. 


The Ouſe breaking away hence, and approaching | 
now to Cambridgeſhire, runs by a very pleaſant town 


among the meads, called antiently by the Saxons 
Slepe, but at preſent St. Ive's, from ue a Perſian 


biſhop, who made ſuch a figure for ſanctity in Eng- | 
land about A. D. 600, as is reported, preached the 
goſpel with unremitting diligence, and left his name 


to this place where he died, and from whence the 
mon ks ſoon removed his body to Ramſey. 

Turning ſcarce three miles hence we ſee Somerſham, 
lately a beautiful houſe of the biſhop of Ely, given 


by earl Brithnot to that church, A. D. 491, and James 
Stanley, a moſt luxurious prelate, enlarged it with 


new buildings. A little higher up ſtood the wealthy 
monaſtery of Ramſey among the fens where the rivers 
meeting with ſofter ground ſtagnate. Take the fol - 
lowing brief deſcription of the place from the private 
hiſtory of the houſe . Ramſey, q. d. Ram's 


e jfland on the weſt (for the fens render it inac- 


« ceſſible on every other fide), is divided from the 


« finer ground by.clayey quagmires about two ſtanesꝰ 


« throw acroſs. This place, which formerly received 
„only ſhips conveyed by gentle gales between the 
« pleaſant banks of a ſluggiſh ſtream, now by great 


_ . * pains and coſt, by filling yp the ſwamps with wood, 

fand, and ſtones, is approached by perſons on 
&* foot by a hard cauſeway near two miles long, but 
* not near ſo wide, covered with alders and beds of 


« oreen ſedges and bullruſhes, being long before it 
ce was inhabited covered with various trees, but eſ- 


* pecially large quantities of elm. Now, by length 
of time, the woods being in part deſtroyed, it ap- 
_ * pears a rich arable ſoil enriched with fruits, ſmiling 

© with corn, planted with gardens, abounding in 


© paſtures and beautiful meads exhibitiug in ſpring 


a charming proſpet; the whole iſland being a 
picture of different flowers. It is beſides encircled 
« with fens abounding with eels. and marſhes breed- 
is 0e ing various ſorts of fiſh and water fowl. One of 


« theſe is called Ramſey Mere after the name of the 
« iſland, ſurpaſſing the reſt around it in beauty and 
« produce. On that part of the iſland where, grows 


« the largeſt and thickeſt wood it waſhes its ſandy 
« ſhore in a beautiful manner to the delight of the 


« beholders- In its vaſt pools ® are often caught by 


„ drags and other kind of nets, as well as by hooks 


« and other fiſhing rackle, ſuprizing large pikes 
« called by the inhabitants Hakeds?,; and the fiſhing 
« ſportſmen find continual employment always 


Who wrote a hiſtory of England to the death of John, MS, Cott, ] ul. D. VI. 1. and flouriſhed in the beginning of the t 2th century” 
Tan, Bib. Brit. 599g. . | 1 | PT noe Ee 

m By the ca, 27 Gumiceſier Henry III. granted it to his ſon Edmund earl N Holland. 
„ Gurgitcs, 


» Pabliſbed by Gale, Ox. 1691. fol. p. 385. 
The German name is Heker, or Hiechs. Pennant, Zool. III. 27. 


4 


Robert Cotton, Who beſides his other virtues 18 an 


« catching the various watry fry, which is always a; 
* faſt recruited.” The author then proceeds more 
at large to relate how Ailwin of the blood royal, wi, 
on account of the great iufluence and favour he wi 
held in by the king was ſtyled Hen, Iconing or Half 
King, admoniſhed by the dream of a fiſherman, yy, 
this monaſtery, which byhop Oſwald forwarded, and 
kings and others fo endowed that 60 monks had a 
yearly revenue of no leſs than £.7000 of our money. 
But as it has been long ſince deſtroyed, I may be 
thought to have dwelt too long on this ſubjed. 1 
ſhall add, however, from the ſame writer, the in. 
ſcription | on Ailwin's tomb, as bearing an unyſuy 
ſtyle of honour : | | 


HIC REQVIESCIT AILW1- 
NVS INCLITI REGIS EAD. 
GARI COGNATVS, TOTIVS 

ANGLIAE ALDERMANNVS, ET 

HVIVS 'SACRI 'COENOBII 

MIRACVLOSVS FVNDATOR. 


q. d. Here reſts Ailwin kiaſman of the renowned 
* king Eadgar, Alderman of all England, and by 
** miraculous inſtinct founder of this abbey.” 
From hence to Peterborough, which is about ten 
miles off, king Canute finding the way dangerous 
by floods and inundations, made, at great expence, 
a road called by our hiſtorians {ingfeife, not far j; 
from the great lake called Wittleſmere. As this ab- 
bey was the ornament of the weſt part of this county, 
ſo that of the middle part was Saltrey, antiently a d 
monaſtery of Ciſtercians, built by the ſecond Simon de 
St. Liz earl of Huntingdon. Not far from which is 


Cunnington, antiently held of the Honor of Hunting- ® 


don, as the lawyers ſpeak, where within a ſquare 
ditch are traces of an antient caſtle, the ſeat, as was 
alſo Saltrey, by gift of Canute, of Turkill the Dane, 1 
who lived here amongſt the Eaſt Angles, and in-“ 
vited over Suene king of Denmark, to ravage Eng- 
land, After his departure it came to Waltheof, ſon of 
Siward earl of Northumberland, earl of Huntingdon, 
who had married Judith, William the Conqueror's 
own ſiſter's daughter, by whoſe eldeſt daughter it 
came into the royal family of Scotland. For fle 
had for her ſecond husband David earl of Huntingdon, 
who afterwards aſcended the throne of Scotland, 
younger ſon of Malcolm Can-mor king of Scotland, 
and Margaret his wife, of the Saxon blood royal, 
grand- daughter to Edmund Ironſide by his fon Ead- 
gar the exile. David had Henry, and Henry another 
David earl of Huntingdon, by whoſe youngeſt dangb- 
ter Iſabel Cunnington and other eſtates deſcended 
in dower to Robert Brus, from whoſe eldeſt ſon Robert 
ſurnamed the Noble, James king of Great Britain is 
lineally deſcended ;.and from Bernard his younger 
ſon who inherited this Cunnington with Exton, fir 


admirer. of and proficient in literature, and having 
collected the remains of yenerable antiquity from all 
parts; bas here formed a cabinet, from which he has 
often with ſingular kindneſs furniſhed me light in m 
dark purſuits, | 


But theſe places lying in ta lower ground and for } 


many months under water, and the ſoil in ſome places 
as it were floating on the ſurface of the water, Ae 
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p infeſted-by the thick air and offenſive vapour 
75 meets and fens. Here that clear lake called 
Iſitzleſmeres well {ſtocked with fich, extends itſelf for 
Ir miles in length and three in breadth, in a very 
lenny part of the country; but the inhabitants reckon 


of che 


be thick neſs of the air is compenſated by the ad- 


motages of the fiſhery, the plentifal paſturage, and 
the quantity of turf ſo fit for. firing. King Canute 
ordered the fen to be parcelled out among the ſe- 
Veral towns upon It by Turkill the Dane aforemen- 
ioned, who divided it in ſuch a manner that each 
wu had ſuch a proportion of the fen for its own 
aſe, as each town had firm land abutting on the 
oppolite fen. He ordained that no tounſhip ſhould 
dig or mow Without leave in the fen belonging to 
nother, and that they ſhould all have a common 
right of paſturage, i. e. horn under horn, in order to 
maintain peace and harmony among them. But this 
by the by. 


« 4 moſt violent ſtorm argſe with a whirlwind as 
« they were chearfully ſailing along, amuſing them- 
« ſelves with ſinging, and envelopt them on every 
« ſide, ſo that they abſolutely deſpaired of their 
« lives or aſſiſtance. Bur the mercy of the Al- 
« mighty did not quite fail them, nor ſuffer the 
« dreadful gulph to ſwallow them up; but merci- 
« fully by his providence delivered ſome of them 


« according to the,ſecret workings of his righteous 


© of thoſe waves. When the report of this danger 
u reached the king's ears, fear and trembling laid 
s hold on him; but after he had recovered himſelf, 


© for the future the misfortunes occaſioned by this 
* raging element, he cauſed a dyke to be marked 
* out by his ſoldiers and ſervants with their daggers 
4 and ſwords in the adjoining marſhes between 
„ Ramſey-and Wittleſey, and afterwards cleaned by 
* labourers, whence, as we learn from the . credible 


* douring inhabitants give that dyke the name of 
| * Seerdeſdelf, from its having been marked out 
n e vith ſwords, and others will have it called Cnout/- 
delf from the king *.” It is commonly called at 
preſent Steeds dite, and is accounted the boundary 
between this county and Cambridgeſhire. — 

The eaſt fide of this county is adorned with the 
caſtle of Kinnibantum, now Kimbolton, antiently the 


Not far from hence is Awkenbury, which king John 
be to David earl of Huntingdon, and John the 
* %at his ſon to Stephen Segrave, which I the rather 
ention as he was one of thoſe noblemen that ſerve 
i nſtances of the inſtability of power. He reached 
te ſummit of his ambition with difficulty, ſupported 
linſelf there with much trouble, and met with a 
wdden falls. „In his youth from clerk he turned 
7 loldier :; though of low birth, by his diligence 
: e Acquired ſo much wealth and honour that he 
vas reckoned among the chief men of the king- 
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| cater The miſtake copied from Leland I. 2, 3. 
170. bl. 
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© from thoſe rag ing waves, and permitted the reſt 


« judgement to paſs. out of this frail. life in the midſt 


* teſtimony of our predeceſſors, ſome of the neigh- 


ſeat of the Magnavilles, afterwards of the Bobuns and 
Safords, now of the Mingfelds. Below it was the 
ltle abbey of Stonley, founded by the Bigrams t. 


x * Gormundeceafler, MS, n. Gale. 


« dom, was appointed as juſtice of England, and 
* managed almolt all the attairs of the nation as he 
e pleaſed.” At length he quite loſt the king's fa- 
your, and lay concealed till his death in a monaſ- 
tery ; „and thus he who at firſt through pride re- 
* nounced the prieſthood for the army, returned to 
e the tonſure he had left.“ Not far from hence is 
Leighton, where fir Gervaſe Clifton began a hand- 


ſome houſe; and Spaldwwicke, which king Henry I. 


gave to the biſhop of Lincoln to make up his loſs 
when he took the dioceſe of Ely out of his. 


I)be river Nen entering this county paſſes by Elton, 
the ſeat of the famous and antient family of the 


Sapcotts, where is a private chapel, of ſingular 
beauty, with moſt beautiful painted windows, built 
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Spaldeorcks 


Elton, 


by Elizabeth Dinbam, widow of baron Fitz Marin, 


who married into this family. A little higher up 


near Walmsford, was a ſmall city, older than all 


Dorm, and Dormeceaſter on the Nene, and mentions 


as utrerly ruined before his time. This was cer- 


tainly Antoninus“ DVROBRIVX, q. d. the paſſage of D 


the river, now in the ſame ſenſe called Dornford, 
near Cheſterton, aud exhibiting evident traces of a ru- 


. lhueſe places, which Henry of Huntingdon calls Caer 
nen the ſons and ſervants of Canute ſent for 
{rom Peterborough to Ramſey were crolling this lake, 


ined: city beſides antient coins. For to this the Roman 


road leads.ſtrait from. Huntingdon; and a little above 
Stilton, antiently called Stichiltan, it appears with a 
high. ridge, and is called in an antient Saxon charter 
Ermingſtreet. Here it paſſes through the middle of 
a ſquare rampart, whoſe north ſide ſeems to have 
been, fortified with a wall, and the other ſides only 
with banks of earth. Near it were ſome time ago 
dug up ſeveral ſtone cheſts or coffins in the eſtate 
of R. Bevill of an antient family famous in this 


; county - Some think this city ſtood on both ſides 
© hy the advice of his nobles and friends to prevent 


of the river, and that the little village of Cgſter on 


the oppoſite bank was part of it, and this opinion 
is certainly; ſupported .by .antient hiſtory, which in- 
forms us that on the Nene was a place called Dor- 


mundeceaſier.*, Where Kinneburga having built a. ſmall 


monaſtery, it began to be called firſt Ninneburge- 


Stilton. 


| Erni 2 Areet. 


Caſter in Nor- 
thamptonſhire. 


Dormundeceaſ- 


ter. 


caſter, and after wards by contraction Caſter. This 


Kinneburga was the Chriſtian daughter of Penda 
the Pagan king and wife of Alfred king of Nor- 


thumberland, who exchanged her rank as queen 
for that of the handmaid of Chriſt (to borrow the 
« words of an antient writer 7) and preſided over this 


, houſe of her own foundation as a mother to the 


« holy virgins.” It was afterwards about A. D. 
10 10 levelled with the ground by the Danes. 

The river before it leaves the county paſſes by 
Bottle bridge (fo called now for ſhortneſs for Botolph 
bridge) an antient ſeat, conveyed by inheritance from 
R. Gimels by the Draitons and Lovets to the family of 
the Shirleys, To it adjoins Overton, corruptly called 


Bottlebr: age. 


and coheireſs married Hubert or Robert de Broun- 


ford, and their children took the name of Lovetoft. 
This county of Huntingdon in the decline of the 
Saxon government had an officiary earl $izvard; for 
earldoms were not yet hereditary in England, but 
the governors of ſhires were according to the cuſtom 
of that time called earls, with the additional title of the 


Earls of Sin 


ting don. 


ſhires they preſided over, as this Siward while gover- 


_ * Hiſtoriola Elienſis. Foundation Charter of Saltrey abbey. 
2 underſtands firma terra of the farm ground of each village; Holland, the fm ground, 


M. Paris, 576. „ Knigh:, 3 


UROERIVA 


Orton, which being confiſcated for felony, was re- | 
_ deemed of king John by Nigel Lovetoft, whoſe ſiſter 


} * y 
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See the Earls 


f Northamp- a 


ton, 


ade 


1 00 


\ | 


hor here was called earl of Huntingdon, and ſoon 


frer having the government of Northumberland 


conferred on him, had the title of Earl of Northun:s 
berland. His ſon was Waldeof, who governed this 
county with the title of earl by favour of William 
the Conqueror, whoſe own ſiſter's daughter Judith 


he had married. * The eldeſt daughter of Wal. 
deof (according to William Gemiticenſis*) was 


ec given in marriage, together with the earldom of 


cc 


Huntingdon, to Simon Silvaned or de St. Liz, who 
had by her Simon. Earl Simon dying, David bro- 
ther of St. Matilda queen of England (and af- 
terwards king of Scotland) married his widow, 
and had by her a ſon named Henry*.” By the 


revolutions of fortune and the king's favour, ſome- 
times the Scots, another while the St. Lizes held this 
honour “, viz. Henry ſon of David, then Simon St. Liz 


ſon of Simon I.“ after him Malcolm king of Scotland 


ſon® of earl Henry, and upon his death“ Simon S. 
Liz III. who dying without iſſue? Miliam king of 


Scotland brother of Malcolm ſucceeded. For thus 


writes Ralph Dicetof a contemporary author,“ A. D. 


4 1185, when earl Simon, ſon of earl Simon, died 
66 


ve 
66 


without iſſue, the king reſtored the earldom of 
Huntingdon with its appurtenances to William 
king of Scotland.” Afterwards his brother Da- 


vid t had it and David's ſon John, ſurnamed Scot, earl fo 
of Cheſter, who died without iſſue, and Alexander This ſmall county contains 78 pariſhes. 


_ fon Henry who ſtill enjoys the title*. 


N I. 


IT. who married the daughter of our king Henry 
I. and enjoyed this title a little while. he Sch, 
as the wars came on loſt this title and a fine ellats 
in England. Edward III. a long time after Cre. 
ated William Clinton earl of Huntingdon, Richard 
II. appointed in his ſtead Guiſcard de Angoleſme, and 
upon his death John Holand", who was ſuccceded by 
his fon John® and his ſon Henryn, who were both 
likewiſe dukes of Exeter. This is that Henry duke 
of Exeter whom Philip de Comines“, as himſelt tells 
us, ſaw barefoot begging, preſerving his attachment 
to the houſe of Lancaſter though he had married 
a ſiſter of king Edward IV. Thomas Grey, afterward, 
marquis of Dorſet, was the next that had this ho. 


hour conferred on him for a little while, For It 
appears from the records, that William Herbert 41 


of Pembrook brought the charter of creation. 
» 


by which his father was made earl of Pembroot, 


into Chancery to be cancelled,” and that Edwirg 


IV. in the 17th year of his reign created him earl 
of Huntingdon. In the laſt age Henry VIII. be. 
ſtowed this title on George Haſtings", who was ſuc. 


ceeded by Francis, and he by his fon Henry!, 3 
perſon truly diſtinguiihed by the character of real 
nobility and piety, who dying without iſſue was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother George and he by his grand. 


* 


Ty 5 BE: | 7 John Fordun Scotichron. v111, 36. and 39. ES 148 | 
Bool the laſt, e. 16. The Conqueror after Waltheof was beheaded for a conſpiracy, offered his widow to St. Liz, but ſhe diflikiag 
bis perſon was turned out of her eſtate, and Simon married her eldeſt daughter. He died the beginning of H. I. (Dugd. I. 58.) 


* Henry had this earldom from Stephen to the prejudice of young Simon, and died 1152. Simon was reinſtated, 
| © brother, G. againſt all hiſtory, 
on whom William conferred it. 


b He died 18 Ste h. (Du . 9 
f Inter X. Script. 4 1 
» 1244. Dugd. I. 45. 

* 11 E. III. 
He was half brother to 


i He died 1249. 


(lb.) 
„ * 1184. (Dug. Ib.) 
(Ib.) He died 1219. M. Paris, p. 440. Dug. 609. 


He died 1 354, 28 E. III, buried at Maxtoke priory which he founded, (Dugd. I. 530-1.) | | 
II. and was beheaded at Pleſhy, by the populace in revenge for the duke of Glouceſter's death, and buried 


of Exceſter, earl of Huntingdon and Ivory, lord of Sparre, admiral of * 1 and Ireland, lieut. of Aquitain, and conſtable of ihe 
2 


He was found dead in the fea between Dover and Calais 13 E. IV. (Dugd. 82.) 


He 1700 by his ſon George, who died 
Francis toth and preſent earl. 


Tower of London, Holland. See his ſeal engraved in the Hiſtory of St, Ka 


r 21 H. VIII. He was 
He died 1561, buried at Aſhby de la Zouch. (Ib. 588.) 
t He died 1595, buried with his father. (Ib. 589.) | 


Ts KV; 


ndſon of lord Haſtings beheaded by R. III. died 35 H. VIII. and was buried at Stoke Pogeis. (Dugd. I. 586-7.) 


v He died 1604, buried with the former. (Ib. 589.) 


He died 1643, buried with the former. (Ib.) He was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdinand, and he 165 5 by his ſon 7 beopbilus. (Dugd. Ib.) 


unmarried 1702, and was ſucceeded by his half brother Theophilus, as was he 1746 by his ſon 
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rUNTINGDONSHIRE is in length from 

north to ſouth 28 miles, in breadth from eaſt 
o weſt 22, circumference about 67. It contains 
four hundreds, fx market towns, 79 pariſhes, 
140,000 acres, 8220 houſes, and about 50,000 in- 
habitants. Under the heptarchy it made part of 


Mercia :. Speed, from fir Robert Cotton, who ſeems. 


o have collected materials for its hiſtory d, obſerves 
that its families have been ſo worn out, that though 
i has been rich in gentry, very few ſurnames of any 
Note remain beyond the reign of the laſt Henry. The 
gauſe of ſuch decay nearer London is owing to the 
change of property by luxury and wealth, but here 
ſays biſhop Gibſon, probably the reaſon. is that aſ- 
fpned by a later author, that moſt of the county being 
abbey land, fell to new purchaſers at the diſſolution, 
md perhaps then new poſſeſſions might have the ſame 
fue here that church revenues have in other places in 
lay hands. This 1s ſpoken in the true ſpirit of a 
churchman, who conſiders that things conſecrated to 


indelible ſtamp of divine right, and be eternally 
julgement might be admitted as giving a claim of 


other court but that of ſuperſtition, Sir Robert 
Coton ſays this county was not completely diſaffo- 
reſted till Edward I; ſuch were the encroachments in 


could pain no redreſs till by the great charter of 


effons, till in his 29th year he confirmed the charter, 
ad left no more foreſt than his own demeſne. The 
porernment of this county is very peculiar, Cam- 
bridgeſhire being Joined to 1t under one ſheriff, who 


ud in the Iſle of Ely alternately out of the north 
ad fouth parts . 


* fennes, It is ful long fins it was deforeſtid®,” 


" the pariſh church is, kepeth the old name of Ainſ, 
"byri, ſo called corruptely for Enulphesbury. Uſe or 
* Ouſe river there hard by the town ſtanding on the 
"lt fide of it divideth Huntyndunſhire from Bed- 
bordſhire, and yet a litle lower both the ripes be 
"in Hontendonſhire. The bridge at St. Neots is of 
* timber 4, According to the Ely and Ramſey hiſ- 
. St. Neot firſt placed here monks, who were 
long before diſperſed by the Danes, and replaced by 
©fric or Alfric. Biſhop Tanner ſhews that neither 
„ Neot ſcholar of Erconwald biſhop of London, 


Ob. II. 


God, however illegally or unjuſtly, muſt bear the 
caimed by the moſt righteous being, An error in 


right: but an error in honeſty never can, in any 


the reigns ſucceeding Henry I. that the inhabitants 


Henry III. His fon indeed reſumed his father's con- 


ls choſen out of that county one year, out of the Ile 
of Ely the ſecond, and out of this county the third, 


woody than it is now, and the dere reſortid to the 


The elder part of the town of St, Neots, where 


Ss 


1 


mentioned by Malmeſbury *, nor his nameſake who 
flouriſhed in king Alfred's time, could have lived ſo 
late as the year 991; for the black monks were driven 
out by Gilbert earl of Clare, but Roiſia his ſon's 


wife gave it as a cell to Bec abbey, and it was nas 


turalized of Henry IV. and valued at the diſſolution 


at £.241,f Sir Richard Cromwell had a grant of 


the abbey 33 Henry VIII. At this town the earl 


of Holland took up arms to prevent the ill deſigns | 


of the parliament againſt Chafles I. but was defeated, 
and eſcaped with many noblemen of his party. It is a 


market town and vicarage, with a handſome ſtorie. 


bridge and church with a fine ſteeple, and pave 
title of baron to fir Edward Montague created at the 


- fame time (12 Charles II.) viſcount Hinchiabroke 


and ear] of Sandwich, and killed in Solebay fight 
1672. Theſe titles are enjoyed by his great grandſon 
John preſent and fourth earl. Dr. White biſhop of 


Ely and his OE were born wr Here 1 ih 


enn ſchool. — — 
 Apnſbury is a large village, contiguous on the 


eaſt to St. Neot's, and joined to it by a bridge. The 


tower is ee from the church on the ſourh-eaft- 
ſide. 


Spaldwicke and Buekden were given out of the 
fee of St. Etheldred to the biſhop of Lincoln for 


the juriſdiction of the biſhops of Ely in Cambridge. 


ſhire 8, 
-In the church, lich is a Fandel building, ”afe 


buried biſhops William Barlow 161 3, Sanderſon 
1663, Thomas Barlow 1691, Reynolds 1742, and 


Green 1779. © Rotheram biſhop of Lincoln built the 
new bricke tower at Buckden. He clene tranſlated 
« the hall, and did much coſte there beſide b. Biſhop 


| Ruſſel 1480 built great part of the palace, and is 


commemorated by a hawk cut on the dormants of the 


dining room, which he built, inſcribed je fuy le Ruſ⸗ 
cellay. See Pl. III. fig. 1. Biſhops Williams 1621. 


and Sanderſon 1660 laid out” mack money in its re- 
wy Huntingdonſhire in 4 time was © much more 


Aynſbury. 
Spaldwicke. 


Bogen. ; 


pairs i. It is perhaps the meaneſt epiſcopal palace in 
the kingdom, being built in great meaſure of brick, 


and moated on two ſides. It eonſiſts of a double court, 
ſquare tower, and library over the gateway. It was 
exchanged by the abbot of Ely with the biſhop of 


Lincoln for leave to make his abbacy a biſhoprick 


t. Henry I. Here is a charity ſchool: 


Southoe was head of the barony aud firſt ſeat of 
Nigellus de Lovetot k. 


Huntingdon, called by the Saxons 8 


and hunxenduneponte w, is a pleaſant market town, 


principally conſiſting of one long ſtreet beginning 
at che ſtone bridge near Godmancheſter and extend- 
ing near a mile to a certain place called Baum's hole 
upon the great north road. The market hill is not 


a | 

Toe: Brit, II. 14% b Smith, 61 Cor. p- 3. 1 G. | * was Ir. IV. 48. 
os 1. 118. © de geſt, poneif. IV. F Tau. 190. £ Lel. iv 48. 
Le. IV. 48. 5 i Buck under hie print of in. | K Ms. Aylatfe. 5 
5 Chron. p. 107% 119. | Ib. 36. 
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Southoe. 


HunTinG» 


Dons 


| Godman- 
chetter. 


E S 


ſarge but neat, and placed near the middle of the 
town. It is adorned with All Saints church on the 


well fide, and on the eaſt with a handſome court hall 


with an afſembly-room built over it a few years 
tince. Leland ſays ® ſome ages before it had 15 
churches, in his time reduced to four, the 
reſt fallen by time and neglect, and ſome traces 
of their walls and yards remaining. Ecton reckons 
only 9 (7 deſtroyed). Since the civil war it has had 
only two of the four. St. Mary's is the corporation 
church: All Saints is in the market plage; the ſtone 
tower and ſpire of St. Benet, and the churchyard of 


St. John are all that remain of thoſe churches. *Luve- 


ic tote tranſlated the channons from the place where 
« now St. Maries church is to the place without 
« the town where a late it ſtood u.“ Elſewhere“ Le- 
land ſays the houſe of canons at a little diſtance from the 
town, where now ſtands St. Mary's church, was re- 
moved out of the noiſe of the town by Euſtace earl of 


Huntingdon. In it was buried David Bruce the Scot 


earl of Huntingdon, There was alſo an elegant monu- 
ment with the figure of a knight on horſeback (eques) 
in his hunting dreſs, aſcribed by the townſpeople to 
another earl of Huntingdon. The ſeal of the town is a 
Hunter with his accoutrements, and they had a very old 


coin dug up not far from the town with a greyhound on 
it, but the inſcription effaced by time v. It was granted 


to fir Richard Cromwell 33 Henry VIII. and was a 
priory of black canons founded before 973, removed 


as above t. Stephen or Henry II. valued at g. 187. 13s. 
per annum.% Sir Robert Cotton aſcribes the foun- 


dation of the caſtle to the Conqueror, and the decay 


of the town to the alteration made in the river by one 
Grey a minion of the time, as he calls him, whereas 


before it had been navigable to the town, and is now 


made ſo to Bedford for ſmall veſſels. King John 


granted by charter a peculiar coroner, receipt of toll 


and cuſtoms, a recorder, townclerk, and two bailiffs. 


The town is now incorporated by the name of a mayor, 


- 12 aldermen and burgeſles *. The caſtle hill commands 
the river. Oliver Cromwell was born here in St. 


John's pariſh April 25, 1599. His father was Ro- 
bert Cromwell, eſq, of this town, his mother Elizabeth 


Stewart. Her brother left him an eſtate of between 4 
and gol. a year, and after he came of age and mar- 


ried, he ſettled in this town, where the houſe in which 
he was born ſtill remains at the north end. It is new 


55 fronted and ſaſhed, but the original chamber is ſtill 


ſhewn. Here were two antient hoſpitals founded 


by the earl of Huntingdon, and an Auſtin friary, 


founded about 12855, and here is now a charity ſchool, 
with a large endowment, 


The chapel of the caſtle and the hall, the town 


of Tyerford, the mills and the —_ of the town 


were given to the priory*. 


Godmancheſter by its huſbandry. grew ſo wealthy 
and conſiderable, that in the reign of James I. it was 
incorporated as a borough by the LINE of rwo 
bailiffs, 12 aſſiſtants, and commonalty *, Here is a 
freeſchool incorporated 3 James I.“ and a handſome 
bridge. 

Mr. Ward“ places Dunoraroxre at Cy as 


3 


better ſuiting the name and diſtance, Baxter! at 
Huntingdon, "reading it Durocinonte, the Durcinats, 
of Ravennas. Mr. Gale J queries if it ſhould Not be 
read Duro-fiponte, biponte, viponte. Offord, or (11. 
ford, is juſt by. See in the Alps the Lepontin 
among whom the river Thiſis, or Theſis, and the 
bridge Durolipons, which is Pons Oenthere, Oenesbrug 
(Eynsbury) as there Inſprugge. 

The life of St. Neot cited by Leland, Coll. Il. 
11. ſays, the foundations and coins diſcovered àt 
Godmancheſter, and human bones of unuſual ſize, 
ſhew it was formerly a conſiderable place; and as jr is 
divided from Huntingdon only by a bridge, it may have 
been part of that town which roſe out of its ruins, 
The writer of the life of St. Machutus makes him 
biſhop of Guma, or Gunicaſtria, or Gumicaſtriz, 
which laſt reading Leland * approved, but ſuppoſed 


it a miſtake for Gumcaſter. He purchaſed of a Prieſt 


there among other coins one of C. Antius with long 
hair. The men of Gumiceſire gave thirty marks 
for having the common of their paſture between 
Hemingeford and Huntingdon bridge as they uſed 
and ought to have*. 

Stephen Marſhal a parliament divine, head of the 
Smectymnians, was born at Godmancheſter. 


« When the nunnery at Elteſley where St. Pandonia | 


« the Scottiſh virgin was buried was deſtroyed, a new 


one was made at Hinchingbroke by Huntenduve” by 8 


William the Conqueror *. It was a Benedictine pri- 
ory, valued at C. 17. per ann. granted to fir Richard 
Cromwell 39 Henry VIII.« and was formerly the 
ſeat of the Cromwells, particularly of ſir Oliver 
Cromwell, uncle of the protector. He fold this 
eſtate with that' at Huntingdon to fir Edward Mon- 


tague, and it is now the ſeat of the earl of Sandwich, 


who takes the title of yiſcount from it. It has a 
moſt magnificent room built by fir Oliver Cromwell 
for the reception of king James I. when he came 
from Scotland to London 1603, after the death of 
queen Elizabeth. Hither cornet Joyce brought the 
king from Holdenby. 


The monks of Ramſey pretending to have found 


the relics of St. Ivo at Slepe founded a little Bene- 
diftine priory there ſubject to them, and gave his 
name to the town. It has now a conſiderable market 
and fair, and a handſome ſtone bridge. The opi- 
nion that it had a mint in the Saxon times reſts 


entirely on a miſtake of a coin of Eadmund having | 
on' the reverſe IVE MONETA, the name of the | 


mint maſter *, which in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions was appropriated to St. Ives, whereas that 
name was not known in the Saxon times, and It 
is called Slepe in Domeſday f. Roger de St. Ives au 
Auguſtine friar wrote TIT? ſir John Oldcaſtlc about 
1390 8. | 

Near St. Ives are two ſmall villages called Old 


Hurft and Wood Hurft, whoſe chapels are in the gift | 


of the vicar. It was formerly a woodland country) 
and I doubt not but the former was called Wil 
Hurſt correſponding to the Wolds in Lincoloſbire 
and the Wilds in Kent. But the moſt remarkable 


thing near to Old Hurſt i is a very large ſquare ſtone | 
near the road fide as you go to St. Ives, with a ail | 


1 Collect III. 11. x nn Lel. It. IV. 49. | 
 « Collect, Ib. | | Pp Ib, 1 Tao. 192. | t 79 
G. | | £ Tan, 194, 195. t Charta H. III. in Cott, MS, Jul. C. II. 
3 (3. ER 1G. * Horſl. 451. 4 P. „„ 
Vn. Ms. 85 | Coll. III. 11. Mag. rot. 15, Joh. Madex, Hiſt, Exc. 284. 
d Lel. I. 1. © Tan, 193, 1 Tan. 193. 


e See Hickes, Tab. v. 4+ 
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qntient inſeripfion not now legible. It is ſuppoſed 
he hundred of Hurſling ſtone took its name from this 
own and ſtone. 3 

Brampton adjoining, which was antient demeſne 
fthe crown, and held from king John's time by the 
amily of Haſtings, belongs now to the earl of Sahd- 
rich. | OS | EF 
The manor of the foake of Somer/ham, which in- 
dudes ſeveral of the adjoining pariſhes and the latge 
ſtare there, belonged ſome few years ſince to the 


Jake of Mancheſter, by purchaſe from the laſt 
Thomas Hammond, efq; who left no children. Here 
«a freeſchool, to which the Hammond family have 
teen contributors, and a noble ſchool houſe near the 
durch yard, which was begun to be built 1782, 
ad is not yet finiſhed. The front of it, which is a 
great ornament to this pleaſant village, is upwards 
of 54 feet long. The reQtory is annexed to the regius 
oſeſſor of divinity in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
A new peal of fix bells was put up 1782. The old 
zeal conſiſted of five very indifferent ones. The 
preſent is moſt muſical and delightful, and was caſt 
by Mr. Arnold, bell-founder at St. Neots. 
Layard diſcovered a medicinal water here, on which 
he printed a treatiſe 1739 xK“«““ De 
The biſhop of Ely had a noble palace at Somerſham, 
nd in the reign of Edward III. the lady Blanche 
Wake, a near relation of that monarch, being a 
tawghter of Henry earl of Lancaſter, reſided at the 
ſmall adjoining village of Colne, Time has totally 


the moat that ſurrounded it, It was about a mile 
diſtant from the biſhop's palace, and in the time 
o biſhop Liſle there happened a moſt violent quar- 
el between this lady and the biſhop about their 
boundaries. This produced a rencontre between 
their domeſtics, in which one of her ſervants was 


min and death of the biſhop. The whole ſtory is 
iffeftingly told in Mr. Bentham's Hiſtory of Ely. 
Pp. 161, 162. FFC 

One wing of the biſhop's palace, which was a good 
.navor houſe, and rhe reſidence of the late Thomas 
Hammond, eſq; remained ſome few years fince, but 


Mancheſter. ZE . 
About the year 1731, in a piece of fen land be- 


urned up and broke a ſmall urn containing ſeveral 


Whiſton of Ramſey digging near the ſpot found 
another which contained about 60, moſtly copper, 


ding from Somerſham to Chateris in the iſle of 
ty, Afterwards when the ſame turnpike road was 
arnied farther, near Merſb in the iſle of Ely upwards 
if 300 filver coins were found i. It is plain from 
te bad country they were obliged to travel through, 


"ang to the ſea coaſt, and there are {till ſeveral 
wan banks to be ſeen near Wiſbech thrown up to 
Nelerve them from inundations of the ſea. LY 
——_ Whiſton, younger brother to the celebrated 
lam Whiſton, was curate at Somerſham 52 


. 
See before. 
Mood Ath, 


Ox. II. J 3% 


lammonds of Kent *, but is now the property of the 


Dr. 


ltroged her houſe, and nothing now remains but 


killed, This enmity ended not but with the total 


bis been totally pulled down by the preſent duke of 


longing to William Thomſon, eſq; the plough 


Roman coins, and Mr. Thomſon and the rev. Mr. 


ad of the later emperors. This was near the road 


lat the Romans were then in great diſtreſs, and re- 
and was buried here 1746. 
Dr. K 


with the following inſcription on a famous wreſtler 


hear for conſcience ſake, as is expreſſed on the mo- 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


nument erected to his memory in the chance] by his 
ſon the rev. Thomas Whiſton miniſter of Rachſay, 


now in his 6gth year. He had before ſerved the 
curacy of Horteheath c. Cambridge, and was ouce - 


in danger of loſing this but for the Interpefition of 
Dr. Clarke with a noble peer in the neighbourhood, 
When he was perſecuted by Thomas Hammond, eſq. 
the very learned Dr., Clarke made application in his 
behalf to the famous Sarah ducheſs of Marlborough. 
She wrote a very ſharp letter to Mr. Hammond de- 


firing he would deſiſt; if he would not, ſhe would 
defend Mr. Whiſton at her own expence in every 


court in the kingdom. This circumſtance ſaved him 


from the violence, of the High Church Squire. He 
was offered ſeveral livings, but would not accept 


of any, as he refuſed to ſubſcribe to the uſe of the 
Athanaſian creed. He thought, and juſtly roo, that 


the admiſhon of that ereed into the church 1s a diſ- 


grace to the ſervice. His Primitive Catechiſm” 
was printed by his, brother William with improve- 


159 


ments. In the ſame chancel has juſt been erected 


another monument for his only daughter Suſannah 
Weſt, a pious, learned, and excellent woman, who 
died about two years ſince, and for his only ſon Mr, 
Thomas Whiſton before-mentioned, who is lill living: 


his ſiſter's name is at top, his own at bottom. The 
Inſcription for him is very modeſt, being the laſt _ 
died in 


words of the late lord Roſcommon, who 
Italy, 8 N 
My God, my father, and my friend, 

Do not forſake me at my end. 
Somerſham was part of queen Henrietta Maria's 
jointure, but col. Valentine Walton, one of the 
king's judges, got it ſettled on him and his poſterity 


for ever, and though the church there belonged to 


the Margaret profeſſor at Oxford, he got the titles 
of Colne a little chapelry belonging to the pariſh to be 


ſeparated from it and annexed to that chapel, by | 


which means he made it a little rectory and gave it 
to Dr. Laurenee head of Baliol college and Margaret 
profeſſor of Oxford, who had been very kind to 
Walton when priſoner at Oxford was ejected for 
his loyalty, and nominated to an Iriſh biſhopric by 
Charles II. ſome years before his death k. | 
Holywell, neat St. Ives, is a village of great antiquity, 
and takes irs name from a remarkable well there. 


The church and church- yard are on an eminence, and 


Colne. 1 


Holywell. 


at the bottom of the hill is this well of elear and e, 


cellent water, which was always called the Holy well. 


I doubt not but its water was converted to many ſu- 


in a good revenue to the prieſt of the place. 

At Needingworth, a hamlet of Holywell, was born 
fir Ambroſe Nicholas, lord mayor of London I 576, 
who founded and endowed an almſhouſe in Mugwell 
Street l. Here is a charity ſchool, FE 

Bluntſham church is remarkable for its circular 
chancel. Dr. Knight, the learned antiquary and au- 
thor of the lives of Colet and Eraſmus, &c. died rector, 


Here is a freeſchool. 
night found in the church- yard an old ſtone 


perſtitious uſes in the times of popery, and brought 


Needing- 


worth, 


Zluntſham. 


and prize- fighter of rhe laſt century, who died 


1621, which he cauſed to be cleaned and new cut: 


| = Þ reprinted 1767. See his and Dr. Morris's experiments en it, Phil. Tranſ. LVI. art. z. 
p. 141“. Theſe are the coins which Dr. Stukeley, Itin. Cur. I. 77, ſays were found at Ramſay, 1721 
Mag. Brit. 1050. | | | 


Here 
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Ramſey: 


In September 174 1 4 moſt extraordinary hurri- 


who then lived at Wisbich, watched it very nar- 


H 0 


Here lyes the Conqueror conquered, 
Valiant as ever England brei; 
Whom neither art, nor ſteel, nor ſtrength 

Cou'd veer ſubdue; till death at length 
Threw him on his back, and here he lyes 
In hopes hereafter to atiſe. 


cane happened at Bluntſham. A ſtorm from the 
ſouth-weſt, bringing with it a miſt and ſeeming not 
30 yards high from the ground, rolled along at the 
rate of a mile and a half in a minute, with a noiſe 
like thunder. It began exactly at noon, and laſted 
about 13 minutes, eight of them in full violence. 
Dr. Knight's houſe was untiled, the ſtatues and ba- 


| luftrades on it blown down as alſo all the ſtabling: 


60 empty barns in the pariſh, the alehouſe and about 


12 dwelling-houſes out of 100, and all ſhook from 


their underpinnings : all the mills in the country, and 
many ſtacks of hay and corn : the pigeons that were 


flying in its track were daſhed to pieces againft the 


ground. The fine ſpire of St. Ives and that of 
Hemmingford were blown down. Its courfe was 


from Huntingdon to St. Ives, Erith, between Wiſ- 
bech and Downham to Lynne and ſo to Snetſham, 


not further ſouth-weſt than Huntingdon or north- 
eaſt than Downham. Very few trees eſcaped. Tits 
violence was not leſs at Somerſham. Mr. Whiſton, 


rowly. There were two currents of clouds that 
moved on with great force and rapidity ; one from 


the north-weſt, the other from the ſouth-weſt, - The 
| ſouth-weſt was the ſtrongeſt. Theſe two currents 
united between Wisbich and Lynne, when nothing 


could withſtand their violence. The ſtorm blew 
down St. Margaret's great church at Lynne, which 
coſt the town 80004 to rebuild. It was, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning at Cambridge, where 


it was not fo violent, and only a few booths were 


blown down at Sturbitch fair. It ſeems to have 


deen ſuch a ſtorm as happened in Suſſex about 12 
years before w. A calm ſucceeded for an hour, and 
the wind then continued pretty high till 10 o'clock 


a $620 8 
| Ramſey abbey was founded for Benedictive monks 
968 by Ailwin a lord, or, as the Annals of. Waverley, 
conſul of all England, or, as Maurice Johnſon con- 
ceived rather lord high chamberlain, and valued at 
£. 1716. per annum“. 


grandſon Henry ſold to col. Titus, whoſe ſurviving 
coheireſs left it to her ſervants. They ſold it to 
Coulſon Fellows, eſq; and it is now in poſſeſſion of 
his ſon William Fellows, eſq. lord and patron. All 
that now remains is the ruins of the gateway of 
elegant architecture, and the ſtatue of the founder 
Holding the key and ragged ſtaff or batoon, with the 
inſcription given by Camden, engraved by Stukeley, 
who ſaw much painted glaſs in this church 17367, 
moſtly gone 1745, now intirely. The hiſtory of this 
abbey, quoted by Mr: Camden, from its foundation 


to the Norman Conqueſt, was printed by Dr, Gale, 


Oxford, 1691, from the MS: in the Remembrancer's 
office in the Exchequer. But the 4th part, from which 


probably Mr. Camden quoted the founder's epitaph, 


and which-is cited by Spelman, is loſt. The ab- 
bots had place in parliament, the head of their 


n See Budgen's paſſage of the hurricane from Bexhill 17 29. 1930, 8yo. 
el. IV. 48, 
IM. Paris, p. 80. 


® Tan. 191. , . e 
16. Selden, titles of honour, p. II. 187. 74m. 
: can ind 839 and 972. . * * 14 
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Sir Richard Cromwell had 
grant of the fite 31 Henry VIII. which his great 


« I N 1 * 
a : Dp J. * 
4 of oi «KY f "4 


barony being Broughton, at ſome diſtance to the four 


which had annexed to it in this ſhire four kai b 1 4 4 
fees 4, © Engayne had ſome tyme Broughton 50 * Wapen 
barony in Huntendupſhire of the abbots of Ram , ming o 
The market ſunk with the abbey, but — f 
itſelf in the laſt century, being very conn: 2 
for the ſale of cattle*, The fair of St. yy, ” i gelder 
ently granted to this abbey was prohibited by Hen F ig = 
III. but afterwards recovered by the abbott, © 1 tk under 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, having expelled the monk at the 
out of this abbey, and fortified it for a caſtle, = ciarius or 
in a battle before this church the only perſon kia Fogland; k 
being ſhot with an arrow by, one of the meareg irely of 
ſoldiers. Blood flowed, plentifully from the wall ogether w 
of the church, while it was held for a caſtle, a mig nee, a8 1s 
proof of the diyine wrath v. ; Maden“, i 
The town conſiſts of one long ſtreet, the pariſh gie Alder 
church very antient at che top: on the fouth Gde ſqmetimes 
ſtood the abbey, its church long fince gone: the WA fad fuch 2 
monks, hall, or the abbot's - parlour and dining olo-ſaxon 
room above, converted into à houſe by fir Richag Ziogolph 
Cromwell, whoſe initials are abgut it. I ſaw there year 948, 
1782 a pegleted abbatial chair. Dr. Stukele Oſburn eg 
ſaw many . evidences in the hands af the nner ach of 
1736, Ramſey gave birth ta, William, de Rant) William 
the poetical abbot of Croylaud. Here Wan good kings. 
free-ſchool, and houſe thereto belonging, endowed A mile 
| with 100 acres of fen land near the town by a decree with a ge 
in chancery 1663, which produced near .. 60, per hich age 
aunum for the maſter : but now the lands are in great of a builc 
meaſure overflowed with water, and the ſchool ch 35 | 
houſe about two years ſince abſolutely fell down iu 2 Rutland, 
very calm evening without apy apparent reaſon, and aches of 


now lies in ruins. The truſtees for this charity had 


| | Ramſay, c 
for many years been greatly negligent, to fay no more, 


yell ſold 


There is likewiſe in this town a charity ſchool for  Kingſadl 
girls, the gift of John Dryden, eſq; whoſe ſeat ws Mr. Camd 
at Cheſterton, and he the moſt charitable man that by bis or 
ever lived in this county. He left C. 16000. in cha- Peterborc 
ritable benefactions to ſeveral towns and villages, in it ad delj 

as is expreſſed on his monument in Cheſterton church» cauſeway 

Jo this; gentleman our celebrated poet Dryden 92 
wrote a poetical epiſtle, which may he ſeen in lis *and a 
works. It is a noble eſtate at Cheſterton and the "the ſay 
neighbouring towns, and defcended by a ſiſter af * Huntin 
Mr. Dryden to the antient and worthy family of the "0elph. 

Piggots of Shropſhire, who enjoyed it till it was great 
ſquandered away at Newmarket, and fold by their re- probably 

preſentative Robert Piggot, eſq; 1 monalter 

* Biſhop Gibſon has exrancouſly placed at St. Ives by Ege 

the dreadful fire which happened at Ramſay May oO 
21, 1731, which delkroyed above 80 dwelling houſes, peiri' 
| ; | : Warbo 
beſides ſhops, barns, granaries, &c. with an amaz EM 
ing quantity of malt and flaur. | { 1 : 

. | F , ermon 1 
From the rare and very extraordinary title of . one of 
lies Angliz Aldermannus given to Ailevin, we may con- for wh 
. : | 1 
elude, that among our Saxon anceſtors Zaldornan Gao 
, ; omwe 
ſometimes fignified an officer of much greate! Butb ar 
eminence then what it was in thoſe times common! Jaun J. 
i at e 
made uſe of to expreſs, as on the other hand we el his 
this day find it ſignifying ſuch as are far beneath and is 1 
the antient notion of it. The laws of our Anglo- Wit, 
ſaxon kings mention ſeveral different degrees of ma- and fre 
giſtrates under the general appellation of Alderman" with C 
Thus we have (beſides this title of 207, Ang #1 7 
dermannus) Aldermannus regis, Aldermannus Of. x Ti, 
| | — | | a Mahi 
* Mr, Poller in Phil, Tran. 451. P. $5" = 
b Mag. Brit, 105» = 


| | Vor. 
liun 3 


horum, · Aldermannus Comitatus, Aldermannus 
dana, Alder Mannus Burgi, Aldermannus Hunaredi 
. Wapentachii, &c. Therefore the beſt method of 
, ming ourſelves rightly of the true meaning and 
f of this title is by conſidering the ſubject matter 
7 to the word whenever we meet with it. 
5 gelden , fir H. Spelman?, and many others of 
aut antiquaries, take this officer to have been the 
ane under our Anglo-ſaxon kings as that which 
ring the Norman period was called Capitalis Tuſ- 
iciarius or Tuſticiarius Anglie, the Chief Juſticier of 
fugland; but as the office of Chief Juſticier was in- 
urn of Norman original, and was introduced here 
gether with the Exchequer by the kings of that. 
' ce, as ls plainly demonſtrated by the learned Mr. 
Madox*, it ſeems more probable that the tot ius An. 
gle Aldermannus was the ſame officer who was 
rmetimes called totius Angliæ Vicedaminus, for we 
ſod ſuch an officer not only in the times of the An- 
olo-ſaxon kings, but even in the Norman reigns. 
Fiogolph Vicedominus ſubſcribes to a charter of the 
year 948, given us by Ingulphus, and William Fitz 
O&burn earl of Hereford, and Odo earl of Kent, were 
ach of them totius Angliæ Vicedominus * under 
william I. as ſome others were to ſucceeding 
kings. SENS „ „ 
h mile ſouth from Ramſey is Bury, a mean village, 
ich a good church on a hill, at the weſt end of 
dich againſt the weſt door of the tower are remains 
of a building which Dr. Stukeley calls an hermitage, 
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Rutland. A handſome bridge of two ſtout 
aches of ſtone, built probably by ſome abbot of 
Ramſay, croſſes the brook here. Sir Oliver Crom- 
yell ſold his eſtate here to the Bernard family. 

 Kingſdelf occurs in records before Canute's time. 

Mr. Camden afterwards diſtinguiſhes it from that made 
by his order. Edgar in his charter to the church of 
Peterborough ® makes it the bounds of his donation, 


auſeway *. * The delphe as much as ſtands of in 
*—— bundrede is yn the ſhyre of Huntyngdune, 
4nd a little part of it in Normancros hundred in 
* the ſame ſhire, and it is totally to ſpeke of in 
"Huntingdonſhire, and if there be any part of the 
"d&&Iph over the Nene longinge to Thorney it is no 
" great things.“ The road here mentioned might 
probably be the work of ſome abbot of this rich 


e r w *'7 == WV — 


by. Egelric, abbot of Peterborough and biſhop of 
Durham 1008, called from him Elrichrode, q. d. 


Epelric's road 4, | 5 
Warboys is a large village near Somerſham, memo- 


ſermon is preached at Huntingdon on Lady day by 
one of the fellows of Queen's college, Cambridge, 
for which a ſtipend of 4085. was left. Sir Oliver 
Cromwell of Hinchinbrook, created knight of the 
Buh at the coronation of James I. fold this manor to ſir 
John Leman, lord mayor of London. William Leman, 
elq. his deſcendant, of Northaw, c. Herts, died 1781, 
ud is buried in a vault in this charicel. | 
Wittleſea meer is ſix miles long and three broad, 
nd frequently agitated in the moſt violent manner 


ſuch as he deſcribed at Ryhale in the county of 


ad delp is rather a ditch or chanel than a raiſed 


monaſtery like that from Deeping to Spalding made 


able for its witches, on which account an annual 


_HUNTINGDONSHIRE 


meers, as Ugmeer, Brick meer, Ramſey meer, and 

Benwick meer. This laſt is now converted into til- 

lage, and bears very good crops. | 
Wittleſey, as other rivers in this tract, doth ſome- 


times in calms and fair weather, ſuddenly riſe tem- 


peſtuouſly as it were into violent waterquakes to 


the danger of the poor fiſhermen, by reaſon as ſome 


think of evaporations breaking violently out of the 
bowels of the earth. As for the unhealthfulneſs of 
the place whereunto only ſtrangers not natives there 


161 


are ſubject, who live long and healthfully, there is 


amends made as they account it by the commodity 
of fiſninge. In February 1739-40 it was ſo frozen 
over that two prizes were run for on it. 

* One of the Simons Saincte Liz made Pſaltre ab- 


re bey f.“ The Ciſtertians of Wardon in Bedford were 


brought to Saltrey 1146 by Simon de St. Liz. This 


Saltry; 


houſe was valued at . 141. per annum, and granted | 


to fir Richard Cromwell, 29 Henry VIII. 2 Here 
was buried Robert Bruce lord of Annandale. There 
are no remains of it. Here are three other villages 
of that name diſtinguiſhed by different epithets. 
Henry Saltrey a writer on Purgatory was native or 
monk of this place. Roman urns were found in 
Sautre field about a mile from the town 1722 b. 

At the entrance into Great Stewkley cloſe to the 
road is a large round hill ditched. Richard Broughton, 
author of © Monaſticum Britannicum,” was born 


Wo, OT 


Not far from Sawtrey is Little Gidding, famous 
in the laſt age for being the reſidence of a ſuper- 


| ſtitious family, who thought they did God ſervice by 


ſecluding themſelves from the world in a conſtant 
round of miſtaken devotion. This ſociety, formed by 
the Farrars, was called the Arminian nunnery, and 
by the furious zeal of reformation objected to arch- 


whereas in truth the leading principle of theſe de- 
votees was weak enthuſiaſm, 5 

The late fir John Cotton, great great grandſon to 
fir Robert, Mr. Camden's friend and patron, finding 
the family ſeat at Connington ruinous, and having a 
predilection to that at Stratton in Bedfordſhire, 
took it down, leaving only a ſtone colonnade of 
the front. It was built by ſir Robert, and ſtood at 


the weſt end of the church fronting the north, but 
is now ſucceeded by a modern farm houſe. In the 
garden on a terrace were two octangular ſtone ſum- 
mer-houſes, one of which was fitted up with Roman 


inſcriptions from the Picts wall. Thoſe of them which 
remained were preſented by ſir John Cotton to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where they were fixed up at the 
foot of the library ſtairs, and have been engraved by 


marble medallions, with inſcriptions for ſir Robert 
Cotton, his ſon fir Thomas who died 1662, his grand- 
ſon fir John, and his ſecond wife, who both died 1702. 
Sir Robert's epitaph is as follows: | 


Robertus Cottonus miles & baronettus, dominus hujus 


Mulanerii de Conmington, 


Antiquæ & nobilis familiæ Bruceorum quondam 
Manerii Dominorum, per parentalem ſueceſſionem 


Wh wind. The river Nen forms other conſiderable hires 3 
Titles of honour, part II. C. V. p. 6.8, 'F Gloſſarium * . = 1 Hiſt. of Excheq. pafſim: 
laln ſ. de geſtis regum. Roger Hoveden, Flor, Wigorn, ſub an, 1067, Hen. Huntingdon, Ordericus Vitalis, &c. | 
\ 9K, Chron, 1 19. 6 G. . © Lel. IV. 48. « Iagulph. p. 64. 
© Holland, | f Lel. IV. 49. © Tan. 194. Spalding Soc. min, 
TE: "ps | | . 
N Vor. II. Tt 3 Sagatiſſimus 


P. S. Lamborn. The church is a large handſome 
building full of family monuments, four large modern 


Great Stewks 
„ 


Liitle Ged - 
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biſhop Laud as an inſtance of his favouring popery, 


Connington, 


152 py 0 


Sagaciſſimus Antiquitatum hujus gentis indagator, 
Et conſervator notiſſimus. 
Natus 22 Januarii MDLXX Dentoniæ |, 
Obiit 6 die Mali MDC XXI in domo ſua 
Weſtmonaſterienſi: 
Et juxta hic conditur expectans Reſurrectionem 
felicem. 
Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus. 
and his ſon's written by Dr. Smith; 


Thomas Cottonus baronettus Rob. filius, hæres, et 
Imitator paternæ ſedulitatis in conquirendis Britan- 
: nicarum Antiquitatum monument! 
HI 8. E. ee LOS. 
Oppreſſæ patriz & regi Carolo I. fidem præſtitit. 
Bibliothecam ineſtimabilem ſummo ſtudio 
nec minoribus impenſis conſervavit, 
locupletavit, & poſteritati eruditæ dicavit. 
Duas uxores, lectiſſimas feminas, ſibi ſociavit; 


Ex priori filium Johannem, filias Luclam & Franciſcam 


ſuſcepit: 


Ex poſterioti tres filios (uno prorepto) & duas filias 


Superſtites reliquit | 
Obiit 130 An. Dom. 1692, 
Johannes Cotton patri amantiſſimo poſuit. 
Quantula pars hominum corporis exuviæ . 


On the north wall are theſe honorary inſeriptions: 
Prince Henry of Scotland, lord of Connington, and Impe- 

rator, Rex Francia, Anglo-Saxonum, Anglie, Scotiæ; 

with the arms which make the quarterings of Cotton; 

but none of the painted glaſs mentioned by Dr. 
Stukeley in the windows x. Sir Robert brought from 
Fothetingay caſtle the whole room where Mary 

queen of Scots was beheaded l. Lord Colerane ſaw a 
chair of an abbot of Peterborough in this church 1743. 
Allerton, © The name of Allerton is derived by Dr. Neve, itt 
 __ reRtor and archdeacon of Huntingdon, from Roman 
origin, 4d vallum, Alwalton; or Adel:voltune from 


| Adelwold biſhop of Wincheſter “. 


Mr. Gale ſaw, 1731, ſome very high banks of an 
antient town near Allerton, on the caſt ſide of the high 
road among fields and hedges, four miles north from 
Stilron, and half a mile from Water Newton. Here 
Dr. Stukeley places Durobrive, and ſuppoſes All- 


walton a corruption of Aldwerkton. 


go: 


ter 5 George I. The firſt earl ſpared no coſt g;. 
improve this caſtle, which his grandſon almoſt res 
built '. It was the jointure and retirement of queen 


land was that of Stoniey, which in his Collectanea d. 


mayor of London 15864. 


Kimbolton. « Kimoltoun, a market town in the egge of Hun- 
„„ © tenduneſhyre. The town itſelf is but bare. The 
4 caſtle is double diked, and the building of it 
„ metely ſtrong: it longid to the Mandevilles erles 
c of Eſſe x. Then to Bouns erles of Hereford and 
« Eſſex, and fins to the Strafords. Sir Richard 
« Wingfeld built new fair lodgyns and galeries 
upon the old foundation of the caſtle. The priory 
„ of canons not far out of Kimolton was of the | 
foundation of the Bigrames, whoſe manor place fuiting Caffer, of which before in Northampton: 
„ bearing their name yet remains thereabouts. 
„ There lay in this priory few men of name buried In digging near the fide of the high road near 
put of Bigrames and Conyers. There is a plotte Cheſterton 1754, was found a coffin of a hello. 
« now clene deſolatid, not a mile by weſt from Kim- iſh hard ſtone, ſix feet two inches long, cover 
« olton, called Caſtle hill, where appear ditches and with a flat lid, which had on the under fide an 
« tokens of old buildings*.” The Wingfields ſold edging let quite down about one inch and a half or 
it to the Mountagues, of which family fir Heury was two inches deep, coinciding with the edges of the | 
created 18 James I. baron Montague of Kimbolton cheſt, and containing an entire ſkeleton near hx 
and viſcount Mandevil, and 1 C. I. earl of Man- feet long, the teeth ſound and firm, the ribs fallen 


i A houſe near Connington, where his father and mother lived during his grandfather's life. (Smitb.) X Tin I. 77 

I ld. 2d ed. ® Min. of Spalding ſoc. | a Ib. »Lel. I. 2. 
n ? Tan, 184. JFC el. I. 1. 
0 Lel. I. 3. 1 . | nts t Lel. IV. 48. ö | | | 8 . 2 | to f 
» Ward in Horſley Brit. Rom. 43 2. Moreton's Northamptonſh, p. 50951. Anton. 94. Stukele). 


cheſter, and his grandſon Charles duke of Manchet 6 the 
middle an 
ery matorit 


a et ha, lg | z corfup! 
Catherine after her divorce from Henry VIII. aug 1nd of 2 


here ſhe died. The priory abovementioned by Le. hals ſeal 


I: 77. he ſays was founded by William Mandeville earl „, 
of Eſſex about 1180. It was valued at f. 46. | fike ebon 
Here is a mean almſhouſe, built by the townſpeople coins, on 
1701. 5 | and ſcrap! 

At Catworth was born fir Wolſtan Dixie, lord e. Ano] 


# 


From St. Neots to Stoughton village is three miles. 80 The fubl 


Ther hard by the church is a pretty houſe of Oh. found ne 


« yer Leders and pratie commodities about itt depth of 
It now belongs to — Coniers. The maps place here 1 in ma 
knights templars mote. Ha o Waltis 

„The lordſhip of Leighton arid village belongeth 1, Durabri! 


** to a'prebend in Lincoln. One Carneballe, pre« up many 
© bendary there, did build a piece of a pretty houſe ſeveral Ci 
« ſtanding within a mote. Smith, now incumbent, ſtone, W 
te hath made a freeſchool-there*.” It gave name tg lone. 
the hundred. e e | neight, e 
Sir Gervaſe Clifton was created baron Leighton by them z ON 
James I. and began a handſome houſe here, but did male ſkel 
not live to finiſh it. His only daughter married Eſme W other 
Stuart duke of Lenox, and his great grandaughter fe, Di 
lady Catherine O'Brien was reſtored to the title by publica: 
Charles II. It has ſince been the poſſeſſion of lady cnſecrat 
Butler, daughter and heir of the late Richard earl of in a char 
Arran by marriage with the ſole daughter of James the dry 
duke of Richmond, who had it by marriage with caffe? 
daughter and heir of lord Clifton. From a place near the Ute 
this the earl of Arran was created a baron by the black, at 
title of lord Butler of Weſton 1693. _ SS 
The ſureſt and beſt knowen limes that can be for a m 


a itch, 
and thic 
portculli 
croſſes tl 
piers, ſo 
in the n 
The « 
the laſt 
Warſley 
them to 
Stilto 
juns, ha 
cheeles, 
and onl 


& ſette in the fens in the upper part of Hunting - 
6e donſhire is the Nene river. 
The chapel at Elton has been long fince ruined, k 
and the manſion rebuilt by the Probies, its preſent 
owners, one of whom endowed a ſchool here. 
The Roman ſtation at Cafter was rather nearer 
the river than the preſent village, and on the north 
ſide of it: the fortification is on the ſouth fide near 
Chefterton ; the high ridge paſſes through it ob- 
liquely, not parallel to the ſides, nor paſſing through 
the gates, which makes it look rather like a ſum- 
mer camp. The name of Dornford is not much 
known at preſent, though the coins are called Do- 
mans, and the way Norman gate, probably corrup- | i 
tions for Roman, and the paſſage over the river clarity 
Dun ford ferry v. Dr. Gale* removes DvRo881v A to Thornky 
Brigcafterton without authority, the diſtances bettet mes ir 


ſhire. At Cheſterton is a field called Caſtle field]. 


from 


ton the back bone, the right leg broken in the 
middle and repaired by a callus : alſo three glaſs la- 
ery matories, of which that which was entire contained 
| corrupted fungous ſubſtance mixed with water, 
ind of an aromatic ſme]l on firſt opening, a ſmall 


hals ſeal with this mark ), three or four pins, 


| fie ebony or agate, one of braſsz ſeveral defaced 

dein, one of Fauſtina, and one filver of Gordian, 

ind ſcraps of white wood, inſcribed, 

Amr VTERE TA @> FELIX. 

The ſubſtance of nine or ten other ſkeletons was 
band near the cheſt, and all of them only at the 

ln making the turnpike road from Kate's Cabbin 
vo Walusford bridge along the ſide of the city of | 
Darth in the cemetery of the place they turned 
yp many urns of different clay and ſnapt; and coins, 
ven coffins of equal breadth throughout, of one 
fone; well cut, covered with another handſome 
tone, | They dug up a leaden coffin, of ) $oalb. 
neight, containing a ſkeleton : all had ſkeletons in 
hem; one coin of Antoninus Pius; another à fe- 
nale Keleton with a child in the womb in ſitu: 
mother had two pretty little urns, one on each 
de, Dr. Stukeley had a filyer Nerva 1 Libertas 
ublica;/ a ſmall braſs Valentinian u Vidoria. A 
wuſecration of Conſtantine the Great going to heaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horſes, Quintillus, &c. On 
he dry gravelly hill by Stibbington hedges they 
craſſed another burying ground by the river ſide: 
the Uſtrina or burning places have the earth very 
black, and bits of charcoal and innumerable frag- 
nents of urns, bones, and ſtones, that covered them 
for a mile. At the ſouth gate of the city digging 
aditch, they found the foundation of hewn ſtone 
ad thick pointed iron bars 10 feet long, as of a 
portcullice. Hermen ſtreet runs through the city, 


piers, ſome of whoſe timbers were taken and uſed 

In the new navigation *. „ 

The eſt ate of the Bevills came by the ſiſters of 
the laſt fir Robert Beville between the Hewetts of 


dem to the Hagars, of whom one was an admiral*. 
Stilen, a miſerable village, with two conſiderable 
Inns, has the credit of making the Engliſh Parmeſan 
cheeſes, which are in reality made in Leiceſterſhire, 
ad only fold here in great quantities. Here is a 
arty ſchool. The Bell inn was kept by Cooper 
Thornhill, who rode to London, 7 5 miles, three 
ines in eleven hours; and won a cup at Ketter- 
ug races with a poney which he took thither 12 
alles and went accidentally on the courſe. He 
led 1759, aged 54. His corn rick, valued at 8000. 


; Mr, Manning in A. S. min. | | 
: Stukeley letter to R. Gale, May 12, 173, Gale's letters, p. 183. 
bihop Kennet in Peck's Def. Cur. I. VI. No 19. | 
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' HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Warſley in this county, and the Drydens, and from 


name. 


* Palzoy, Brit. II. 37, Hiſt. of Carauſius I. 125, II. 133—1 39. | 
d Brook, 263. and Kniveton's MS, note. 


though ſet on high ſtones, was eaten by mice and 
rats, and found full of them when taken down for 
threſhing. | | | 
Morburn was given by Turketulto Croyland abbey. Morburu, 
At Laxley the abbot of Thorney had a ſmall mar- 
ketb. It has a beautiful church with a lofty ſtone 
ſpire. | | | 
At Stanground is the ſeat of lord Tyrconnel. 
Of Woodftone and Fletton ſee hereafter in Nor— 
thamptonſhire, where they are inſerted by miſtake, 
In the church-yard of Overton Longueville is a 
very antient monument of a lord Longueville, lying 
in armour, with his entrails twiſted round his left 
arm, allüding, as the tradition of the place is, to a 
wound he received fighting with the Danes there, 


Vaxley. 


Stanground. 


Wood ſtone. 
Fletton. 


Overton 
Longue ville, 


netwithſtänding which he continued fighting till he 


had flain their king, and ſoon after expired The 
manor belonged to the earl of Lincoln, 
The famous Carſdita Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſed came 
quite from Cambridge, though he bad only traced 
it from Waterbeach, | e. Cambridge, by the name of 
the Old Quſe, or, as fir! William DQugdale f, a branch 
of the river Grant. It runs by Charefen, and paſſes 
into the preſent river called Old Ouſe, going to the 
great wooden bridge upon Audrey cauſeway, thence 
along the preſent channel of that river weſtward to 


Carſdike. 


Earth. At Earith it enters Huatingdonſhice, croſſes 


Huntingdon river, goes by Liitleport the oldeſt Ouſe, 


and proceeds northward in that ſtream now called 


the Weſt water by Benwick, then 'by that ſtream 
called the old river Nene to Whitleſea dike, which 


is the continuation of Carſdike. At Benwick it enters 


the old Nene, running by March to Cambridge river, 


and goes upwards in the old Nene by Ravenſwillow 


and Horſey bridge, and to Peterborough. Dr. 
Stukeley had two hypotheſes about this canal. At 
firſt he ſuppoſed it the work of Agricola, begun in the 
northern or midland parts of Britain, continued by 
Hadrian, but neglected ever ſince Severus time, till 


| ſcoured and reſtored by Carauſius, who continued it 
dolles the river Nyne at the wooden bridge on ſtone = 


from Peterborough to Cambridge. Dr. Moreton ? 


has given a very particular deſcription of it from the 


Nen to the Welland, and derives its name from Caer 
Dorm, where he ſuppoſed it to begin, and be called 
Caer Dike, or the ditch of the city, by way of emi- 
nence through the county of Northampton, ſince in 
Leiceſterſhire it does not conſtantly retain thet 


 Guiſchard De Angle, or D'Angoleſme, earl of Zarls of 
Huntingdon, died 1380, and was buried in the Auſtin Huntingdon. 
friars, London*. His widow Conſtance married fir 

John Cornwall, afterwards lord Fanhop, who 1421 


_ diſburſt 1800 marks for the ranſome of John de Angle 


his ſon-in-law, whom ſome call earl of Huntingdonb; 
but Dugdale i ſays, Fanhope married Elizabeth 
daughter of John of Gaunt, widow of John Holland 
earl of Huntingdonk. | 


0. | > Madox Hiſt, of Exch. 189. 
4 Hiſt, of Imbanking, p. 373. 


tf Hiſt, of Northamptonſh. 514, 515, 
| ; ; . II. 80. 214. 
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Rare Plants found in Huntingdonſhire. - 


Mr. Ray tells us he had not oblaved: any plants peculiar to this cours the more rare © being com · 


mon to it with Cambridgeſbire. (Gibſon), 


Aſplenium Ruta muraria. White Maiden hair, Wall- 
| rue or Tent-wortz on old walls, and in moiſt. 


chinks of ſtones: at Molley. 


| Aſtragalus glycyphyllos. . wad Lidnogice; or Li- 
quorice Vetch; in meadows, paſtures, and in 


hedges, eſpecially in a chalky ſoil. 


Bupleurum tenuiſſimum. The leaſt: Hare's-car ; z on a 
bank by the northern road a little beyond Cs 


tingdon. 
Carduus eriophorus. Woolly-headed Thiſtle by 
the road ſides in this county. 


Geranium ſanguineum. Bloody Cranes bill; on linie- 


ſtone rocks, and in dry ſtoney Wee 
Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cud · weed or b 
took; z in Rs _ red 


lala Helenizm, Elecampane; ; in damp meadows 
and paſtures: about Bugden. 


Linum perenne g. Wild blue Flax with mal heads 


and flowers; in meadows and TH of a lime. 
ſtone ſoil, 

Lythrum Hyfſopifolia. Graſs Poly, or ſmall Hedg 
Hyſſop. 

Myrica Gale, Goule, ſweet Willow or Dutch Wy: 
tlez in boggy places. 

Paris quadrifolia. Herb Paris, True Love or Ones 

| berry; in woods and ſhady places. 

Sedum daſyphyllum. Round-leayed re 6 on 

walls about Bugden. 
Silene noctifora. n campen; ; 
woods, | 
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Elizabeth, da. of Sir John Seymour, fiſter to Edward Gregory, created baron Cromwell of Wünbledon, 
132 H. VIII. d. 5 E. VI. b. at Launde, co. Leiceſter. 


3 — et. 


duke of Somerſet, Lord Protector of England. 


PEDIGREE or OLIV 
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R CROMWE LI. 


66 


Thomas, Baron Cromwell, of Oakham, TAW 
Eſſex, beheaded 32 Hen. VIII. July 28, 1540. 
. 


— 


* _— __ 


. wife of Rich. Strode Mar 


7 eldeſt da. of John marquis of Wincheſter, b. at Launde 


Henry, Id. Crom- Thomas Cromwell. Edward Catherine 


mY 
— 


Sir Richard Williams, knt. Frances, da. 
t. Henry VIII. took the | of Sir Tho. 
name of CROMWELL. 


— 


ſeſſed of the Crom- 


yvoell eſtate. 


x * 
Edward South- Three Three 


of Newenham, co. Devon,— - = well, d. 1592. d. ſ. p. and oan, da. and at length heir of Sir ir He 
Another daughter the wife of | | ; 8 : of pO Has | : Frances, Rk Warren, 10d mayor of |hrook, 
3 Strode of Carneham in Frances Rugge. Edward, died and bur. in Sir Gregory. Catherine, S Sir Lionel Talmache, bart. anceſtor of the earl of Dyſart. London, 1536. ob. 12 Oct. 1584. 563, 
orſet. 1 5 | Down Patrick, in Ireland. | | | | | = ; 
} Sola Oakham to Harrington. | Curran 
Fes and — 2 I 2 
- Anne, wi. =Sir Oliver of Hinchin-+Elizabeth,d. Robert of Elizabeth, da. Henry, of Marga- *Richard==#Elufi Sir 
Thomas, Elizabeth Elizabeth, Frances, Anne, marr. dow of Sir | brook, knighted by of Sir Tho. Hunting- | of Sir Thomas Upwood, | ret, da. of U]p— of ] 
Viſc. Le- Meverell, marr. Sir mar. Sir John Sir Edward HoratioPala- | Eliz. K. B. at the co- | Bromley, don. ob. | Steward, of co. Hunt- | of Tho. wood, d. | d. 161gJandI 
cale, Earl | died 1683. John Shel- Wingfield, Wingfield, vicini, of Ba- | ronation of James I. | lord chan- circa Ely, She died ingdon, d.] Wynde, 1620. b. bu. a 
of Ard- b. at Ti- ton, of Ent. of Ti- knt. of Pow- berham, co. | died aged 93, and | cellor. 1617. | 18 Nov. 1654. 1630.bur, | of South at Up- ſey,] 
laſs, in | kencote, Shelton, o. Kencote, ers-court, Camb. marr, | S bur. at Ramſey, PL | atꝗ Up- Wotton, wood. 1629 
Ireland. . of Norſolk. Ireland; an- July7, 1601. | Aug. 28, 1655. wood. co. Nort. 
EET ao. = : CIT io 
2 3 4 oY: Powerſcourt. liver. Giles. . — | . 28, 1623. 1625,dec. 16 
| Vere Eſſex, Wingfield, Mary, marr. G. — 3 1 Nr | on JR | 1 1 | 3 | 5 2 SY 
| lord Crom- marr, Mary, William Fitz. | Rn | | „ 1 „ | | | 
well, earl of daug. of Sir herbert, eſq, John, bap. §Colonel William, Z 3 Hannah, mar. Katherine, Jane ma, | Cromwell, *HenryofUpwood Elizabeth, Sir Oliver St. Joly of I. 
Ardglaſs, WilliamRuſ- of Tiffington, x | May 14, carver tothe queen = +E John Baldwin, b. May, 15, Tobias t. 10 ann. and Ramſey, bapt. bapt. Dec. | co. Northampton ſord c 
ſucceeded fel, of Stren - co. Derby. 2 | 1589. a of Bohemia, died 2 f. 8 Sept. 11, 1627. 1594. Palavici- 1613, mar- June 4, 1615. 12, 1616. | of the Common Is in th 
bis nephew ſham, co. Wor- ... +: | colonel in Feb. 23, 1665 6, 8.25 Eliz. mar. fir Ric. ni, d. 1637. Elizabeth Hake; | — — — 
Thomas. ceſter. d. 1668. I FHollanxe. | 3 5 Ingoldeſby,d.1666, | d. Oct. 9, 1628.“ 1 12 5 ; 
| * 1 % — . Tt R.- 2 | — Henry, *d. Richard, d. Anne, ba. Oliver 
1 | on] | . | XY 1 . 3 As V as 5 8 16 
Frances and 2 WE, Lucy, da. of Sir Edward==+ Henry, born=Battina, da. Lady Elizabeth + BW Oct. 9, 1634. May 1, 1626. Ap. 22, 10217. „ 
Is Jane, died | Mary. Thomas, lord Crom- Carr, of Sleaford, co. Aug.25,1585, of Sir Hora- Ferrers, buried Sept. | ' Anne, da. of Colonel Robert Weldon, of London, 81 ober 
young. =, well, earl of Ard- Linc. relict of ſir Richard died Sept. 18, | tio Pallavi- 2, 1658, in Ramſcy | married 2d to Thomas the firſt lord Trevor. | 


— — 


Horatio, bapt. Tobias, bapt. July 14, Elizabeth, bapt. Oct. 20, James, bapt. 


8 Sept. 1, 1611. 1612, bur. Nov. 6. | 1618, bur. May 23, 1620. Dec. 3, 1020. 


_ 


——„— 


1 


laſs, marr. Honour, Dyer, of Stoughton, co. 1637. b. at Ram- | cini, knt, church yard, at 3 Fe E 
| Le IS | * of Dr. Michael Hunt. knt. Fred Jan, * A da. died young. the foot of „ | | Mary, 2d da. of Sir Francis St. John, bart. Sir Joni, d. Dec 
Edward South- Elizabeth Boyle, archbiſh. of 1639, bur. at Ramſey. f . — — af 7 ES %%%ͤ; ũ ou 
well, of King's | Cromwell, Armagh, ob. ſ. p. Es | RS TE : Fo 5 2 nh 5 
Weſton, co. da. and . — 5 | : if Cas Robert Sparrow, of Worlingham-hall, co. Suff. eſq. =Mary. d Robe 

| Glouc, eſq. | heir. 4. 1709, "6 5 2 . Fg 105 : * 7 . N Fo — 4A | — ME — — _ 
| Anne, Carina, ba. 1Zabeth, James enry Anne only ell A 5 8 PEI 4:4; 
= 55 5 . ept. 1, 1622. bapt. 6 Sept. nel Williams, daug. pag | Elizabeth, Henry, bapt. ＋Catharine, OLIVER, r dau. TR, +Marparet, 
| Edward Southwell, of 16 50. marr. William 1626. marr. under of Ramſey, heireſs of bapt. Oct. Aug. 31, 1595. b. Feb. 1, Ap. 25, 1599. of Sir Ja. ed, ” Jan, bapt, F eb. 
| King's Weſton, eſq. T Hedley, of Hen. Eng- Char. I. bapt. June Richard | 14» 1593+ CCC died Sept. 3, Perl M s 9144 22, 1600. 
. pou aaa Broughton, co. liſh, eſq. of d. ſ. p. 22, 1025. Cromwell, | | | FCC 1658, æt. 59. ** "Thos: 3 73 ; E 
Edward Southwell, Sophia, da. of Samuel FRO, eee, 5 GIG $o on of 2 | | I Wicken Sept. 4, 1609. ton, June 
lord Clifford, ob. | Campbell, of Mount | n 5 deb wee. l 1 18, 1672. 20, 1617, 
Nov. 1, 1777, poſ- | Campbell, in Ireland, | AE > DES TR BS | 


+George, ba. July 20, 1620. Anne, b. 
Ws | 


— — 


2 
- —_ 


— 


2d hu. 


*» 


% 


$Oliver,bornat 


{Benjam! 


in Hew- 


50, Mary, relict 


Richard, born- Sarah, dau. Hannah, born=- 


well Clifford, other daugh-| — e 9 3 | 
lord Clifford, ſons. ters. FRobert, 1 Oliver, ba. TRichARx D, May 1649, Dorothy HENRY, b = 1653 Elizabeth, Lieu. Gen. Henry Bridget, ba. Avg.=Lie Ce. t izabeth, John Cley- 
. e 5 Oct. 13, Febru. 6, b. Oct. 4, | dau. and coheirets at Hunting". | d. ot fir Fr. Ruſſel, lreton, lord dep. | 5, 1624. bur. at Cha. F _ 5 5 July 2, pole, of 
1621, di. 1622. di. 1626,d.at | of Rich, Major, of Janua. 20, | of Chippenham, of Ireland, d. Sept.] Stoke Newing- wok £ 22 Narbo- 
_ © young.» Young, of Cheſhunt, | Hurſley, co. Hants, 11627. died -| co.Camb. bart. d. 26, 1651, at the | ton, co. Midd. 2 * 43 rough, co. 
Ee the ſmall co. Herts, | efq. born 1626, d. March 23, | | Apr. 7, 1687. ag. ſiege of Limeric. | Sept. 5, 168 1. —_— : 50, Northampt. 
pox, dur- July 13, Jan. 5, 1675. ag. 1673-4. ag. | 52. b. at Wicken, —e———--— | —— Gen. o t 1 eſq. 
ing the 1712, ag. | 49. 4357. bur. at | |Epit.] Henry. Da. mar. . . . Car] 2 BE FI 1 rpc Bendiſh, of Gra) 
eivil war. 85. Wicken, co.Camb. | | ter,merchi.of Yarmouth. Jane ma, Eliz.m. Bridget. d. v7: { andof Sourhrown, Suffol 
| on | Ta LN =: | lord dep.of Ireland. 5 died about 1723. ſ. p. Lloyd. Polhill. or © 5 | ; 5 
| | „„ wr, | eb 0 l . 3 | : b,—May 28, 1686 Elizabeth. b 
A ſon, b. Anne, b. Elizabeth, b. Anne, b. Thomas Dorothy, S John Mor- Oliver, b. July 11, 1656. Elizabeth, b. Oliver, b. at Cork- Henry, J Hannah eldeſ abeth, born a 
| Nov. d. Mar. i4, Mar. 25,1650. Mar.279, Gibſon, b. Aug. 1, timer, eſq. died ſingle May 11, 1705, atWhitehall, houſe, Dublin, Apr. in Dublin- e Berian benham, June 3, 
Dec. 15, d. July d. in Bedford 1659. d. M. D. phy- 1660. d. of Somer- ag. 49, at Hurſley, which Sept. 1654, #18, 1656. bur. at caſt. Mar. eln marr, Wm. Ruflel 
1652, 15,1651. Row, Ap. 8, Dec. 7, fician gen, in child- ſetſhire. his father had made over di. July 17, Wicken, Camb. in 3, 165% | Lev-merclides: ERA, and d. i 
| | 1731, aged 1727. ofthearmy. bed, May to him, with Merdon 1659, buried Apr. 10, 168 5, æt. 29. major in Ho 6. 1960 5 1711, with h 
I Mary, b. Feb. 26, 81, unmarr. ag. 69. died July 14, 1681, Farm, and where he re- at Chippen- Epit. at Wicken, the army: (Her Siter thine by 1215 and ] 
— x6 53. d. Sept. 24, bur; at Hur- f.p. 10, 1722, ag. 21. fp. fided. Both he and his ham. Camb. He d. at Spinney- He d. at =" Lusen.) e mall POX, 
| 1654. ſley. aged 75, He | father were buried at abbey, co. Camb. Liſbon, She d. March 
| — uncle to Hurſley. He is ſaid to | : Sept. | 5 26, 17325 ag, 70 B 
x I . B . Gibſon, have been a man of ſpi- 1711, ag. 53, fur, in Bunk? | 
A da, b. May 17, d. May 27, 1655 who ware 4 ; * wid me abilidien - aud there bur. Nabe, Tpi) of 
% © b. ; d. Dec. 12, 1658, his fortune after | | at 
. ect e e Mm” | his wife's death. 


» — 


Creſſy. | 


Henry, b. May 5 


Mary, born 1 Henry, born at William, born=1 7 * ond Hh 
Spinney, Octo. ling, b. at Spin- at Newing- Spinney abbey, in Cripplegate of Tho.Weſtby,eſy. at Hackney, | of Ebenezer at Hackney), th 3K, 30 2 | 
8, 1689, bapt. ney, Nov. 18, ton Green, in Wicken, Mar. pariſh, April of Linton, co. Camb. May 11,1695, Gatton, gro- Jan. 10, 1697. 1 xcile, di. 
Nov. 17. died 1689, died at April 11, 13, 1692. died 24, 1693. he whod. Nov. 19,1747 attorney of cer in Zouth- . => 1769. 
in Gray's- inn, Vork, Aug. 25, 1691. died there June 9, d. July 9, 1772, ſhed. Mar. 4, 1752. Lincoln's-inn, wark, niece and one of | ebs. 
May 315 170g. 1694. unmarr. the 1692. (See epit) ag. 79. |. p. in Great d. at Hampſtead, | the coheireſſes of Sir N | 
aged 15, July 9, 1731, ag. Kirby- ſtr. Hatton Garden. Dec. 3, 17 5, ag. 64. Robert Thornhill, Ent. 
. | 41, bur. in Bunhill fields, (Epit.) bur. in Bunhill-fields, (Epit.) F — | DAG WHY . % 4 
5 | * STE | - bl a . h Anne, Iv Oc u i EC 
. M ' | | | Henry, Thomas. Elizabetie ing 178417 Joby P ; 
| Robert Thorn- Oliver d. Elizabeth. Anne, d. Letitia. Eleanor, 3d da. ob. died | „ | 0 | aPothee, d, L IT. 
hill, d. Feb. 17, an infant. unmarried 1777. | Feb. 24, 17279 aß. 1777+ N 4 . in Neven 5 
1762. f. p. at The other two living, 1784, at Hamp- 2 months, bur. in co I ſtreet. Ste- ir 
Cheſhunt. Read, co. Midd. unmarried. Bundhill- fields. (Epit.) 0 2 ; 
5 8 5 — $-E! — bin M, 1 BE 
J as Aug. 15, 1160. 1 Elizabeth, died unmarried at Sees Cbehun. J. Lei. SE di 


— Baron, Henry b. Dec. 9,175 
CER. T4 


PT. 25 5 DE. 


+ Partner with his father, 


da. Jan. 31, 1762. 
Oliver, b. Dec. 0, 1761. 


John, b. Ock. 1, 1764. 


e Dec. 9, 1781, aged a3 


. * From „ 
wah Fr Opwood | | 


I Morgan «4 LOA Vide H. 8. 1 b. in Coll. Armor | | 9 | Val p 1619 


— 2 


Jevan ap — 


.I. William ap 3 71 


. 2 Williams. 
Wy: alias ap William, 


es, da. ind TEES Richard Walter 
wo 70 rfyn, lord Cromwell. Cromwell. 
of Lo wy 1 - 8. 


of Sir=$ir f of Hinchin- "ak Cromwell, of Hemingford, co. Hunt. Margaret, da. of Henry Mannock, of Hemingford. 
br of |þrook, kni Fo 6 Elk | = | | 
1584. 56 3, „ died 1603, Henry Cromwell, fon and heir, 


* 6—— * K — * - 1 


i= | 
*Eluſai] Sir Philip. gary Townſ- Ralph, Joan. Sir Fran. Elizabeth. John Hamp- Frances.==ad wife of Richard Whalter, Mary. = William Dorothy, =Sir Thomas 


. — — 


„ Jof Biggin | end, b. at Ram- probably | Barring- den, eſq. of of Keſton, co. Nottingh. eſq. Dunch, Fleminge, 
d. 1619 and Dentry, | ſey, Nov. 3, d. young, ton, knt. and Bucks. father to colonel ward ' . elq, of Stone- 
bu. atRam- | 1617. and was | bart. died 8815 Whalley, who ſigned the war- ham, co. 
ſey, Jan. 28, | buried at July 3, 1628. John, killed June, 1643. rant far the murder of king | Hants: N. 
1629. Hunting- 4 | | Charles: died in New Eng- oh 
1 | don. © ns — land, See Hutchinſon, Hiſt, of New — 
July 28, : , | | 
625, d. 1 15 Fa 5. Ni — Sir b Frances, d. and coheireſs bo. —Sir Richard Everard, of Much 
Wt | Fs A d. 1644. of John Gobert, of Co- Waltham, c. Eſſex, bart. 


| 4 ventry, eſq. 
of Lon horp, * Anne eMary, bapt. | Sir John, anceſtor = Dorothy, da. of Sir William Lyt- 
55 justice bapt. Sept. 12, | of Sir Fitzwilliam ton, of Knebworth, co. Herts. bart. Ly Richard, 2 , da, of Sir Henry Gibbs, 


Sin theUſur ation, Mar. 11, 1627. rrington, bart. 4+ 
| aer 1617. e 2 S | : Mary, da. of John Brown, M. Dof Salizbury. Sir ugh, d. 1705 · 6, ag, 51. 
| Elizabeth. d. 1679. Sir John Bernard, of 07 anten C, . Hunt, bart. | 4 Sir Richard, d. 17 33.==Suſannah, da. and nnn Richard 
3 22 — yt Kidder, biſhopot Bath and Wells, d. 17 39 
s obert. Richard Bentley, D. D. maſter of Trinity y College, Cambridge He a . 1742 Joanna, 
Fo — | Sir Richard, d. 7 8 1741-24 Sir Hugh. 
| . Richad. -De ' Deniſon Cumberland, grandſon of Rich, omg of Peterbo- T Joanna, unmarr. | 2 . 
ir Jobi, d. bee. 5, 1766, rough, and biſhop of Clonfert and Killaloe, d. 1774. 1 , 


8 denen, forweliinter, A A daughter. Joanna. Richard. Da. mar. dean | | | 8 


— 


by 
2 * * 


| 105 — d. ſingle. many Allcock, in 
1 . | rſt buſ. 2d hul. children. Ireland, ; 
, *=Marparet, Richard, +Jane, bu. Anne, Dr. Pet. F Robina, John „„ „„ — nn 2. . \ 
. bapt. Fed. Jan. 29, born French, | living kins, biſn. | | . | 5 | 1 | 5 N 1 
22, 1600. 1605. marr. Jan 2, canon 1672. ofCheſter, Jane, Henry, b. Jan. 22, e big b. FThomas,b.Dec. 26,1609, $Oli iver, ks nna, ba. 
. marr. Va- I. Roger 1602. of Chriſtſ died 1672. fmarr, Wil- 1607, of Biggins, rect ctor of Dec. 25, colonelinCharles'army, - ba, May ba. June Mas 63.2 
lent, Wal- Whetſtone. bapt. Church, * | 5 gp liam Baker, a mile from Ram Wyſtow, 1608. bu. mar. Elizabeth eldeſt da. 21,1612. 29,1613. 1611. 7 
ton, une 2. Roger Jan. 16. di. 1655 5 Jun.2, 1621. ſey: col. in the co. Hun- at Ram: of Sir Wolſtan Dixie, of ſtudent Fhanged F 
20, 1617. Jones. marr. Join — king's ſervice, tingdon. ſey, May Boſworth c. Leiceſter, at Padua, in Lon- s Elsbeth, WS | 
Ou " ns - . " Elizabeth.—Feb. SL 5 bur. at 14,1642. Ent. and d. ſoon after d. in Italy don. ba. Dec. 21, 5 
: 1 = „ I 1663-4, archbi. | Ramſey. the king was beheaded. 1628, „ i 5 
— — — — hard. + Jodn, born | Tillotſon. died | | bur. at Ramſey, where „ 
Apr. 16337: [Nov. 22, 1694. he lived ſometime after Mary, ba. 
20. Hana. ba. May 22, 1622. Gro, 23 Feb. bap. 20 Mar. 1624. { V V Naſeby fight, | 15 18, | 
2 5 1 — — 4 JJC | 
| | | iſ hu. | 20 bul. 2 „ | | 
„S John Cley- James, Mary, ba. mar. 8 Nov. 4, 1657, Frances. Sir John Ruſſell, 1 . co. o. Camb. * Chad =Vary, died Elizabeth, Richard, b. = 5 
, pole, of ba. Jan. 8. Febr. 9, ton-court, 18 Robt. ſon of d. Jan. 27, (bart. . bapt. Oct. 6 , 1640. bur. March 24, 1669, wick, eſq. 1687. died 1681, June 20, 
| Narbo- 1631. 1636. d. Nov.1657.Tho. Robert lord 1720-1, — — 161). d. 
„ rough, co. bur. Jan. Mar. 14, Vif. Faucon- Rich, after- æt. 84. . 5 = i | | = 7: | at Ramſey, 
Northampt. 95 bo bo | 1712-13, berg. di. Dec. wards earl of Chriſ- SirWilliam, Richard, John, born Elizabeth Ruſſell, bap Sir Thomas Frankland, of Thirkelby, 
eſq. PEE 1700. ſ. p· Warwick, who | tian, d. ſold Chip- capt. of 1670. g0V. Nov. 45 1665. d. 1 fe. ade bart. d. Oct. 29, mT 
endith, of Gray' s- inn, created earl Faucon- d. Feb. 16, 10 57+ 1669. penham. d. the guar. of Bengal. anne = 
thrown, Suffolk, ht _ berg Apr. 9, 1691. f. p. „ to Will. d. 1735. ag. | B 
n | e III. 656. marr. Re- Diana Sir Tho- W da. Frederick, Elsbeth b 
. e | e ; F 75 f Adam Ce 
— | 5 v — T3 : + becca Eyre. Top- | mas, d. gov. of | of Alex. commiſſioner 0 
| En 1 5 — 15 | — Cy, | nw © 1747. Bengal, Aug. Croſs, of exciſe. d. nell, eſq. on : 5 1 
zabeth, born at Chip- b b. | #Rict ard, b. at +wilam, b. | | 4 3 eb. | 23, 1728. \ merch. Mar. 8, 185 27, 1736-7 8 
ham, June 3, 1660. at Chippen- Spinney, Aug. at Spinney, Sir William, _ Sir 8 of "rg „ 8 . 
rr. Wm. Kuſſell, eſq;of ham, June 13, 1665. d. in Ap. 29,1607. di. in Ireland, gal. marr. Anue Gee. | 8 | | = . 1 
rdham, and d. in Lon- 7, 1663. d. London, Feb. d. in the Eaſt | May, 1738. eee Charles, colonel of Betty. Diana, Sir Charles Sil Thomas, Z 1 
„ 1711, with her two 1719, aged 18,1687. aged Indies, Jan. f. p. * the guards, marr, marr. marr, Henry, bart. admiral of the % 
Frances and Jane, of — 3% E 1 the Vas.” Mary Rivert, | John George died Jan. 11, white, marr. in 55 
ſmall pon. SE 8 . | | — 1757, ſingle. | | Morley Henry 1768. f. p. May 1743, Sarah |” 
| 3 | LIES, 7 | Trevor, Lee, earl marr. Agnes a dau. of Rhett, | 
HE reg TING | n — I _ Mary b; 1739, Sir John, b. 1741. eſq. ſ. p. oft irch; Brown, of ſontothech Juſtice 1 
Bridget, d. ſingle, Catherine Smith, of- Thomas, of Col- Henry of=F Martha living 1784. barriſter at law, field, d. New Eng- of 8. Carolina; died 5 
after her mother, Calkirks, co. Norf. ſkirk, Norf. d. in Bedford- Sbute, marr. Cath. Cary. 1772, ſ. p. land. Nov. 21, . 5 
at South-to wn. the W. Indies. 121 d. Jobs A pe both died 1784. N — Ro e 
. 5 about John fir | 57 . 
8 : FR 9 Ireton, d. tia ear 1740. viſc. Bar- | Sir fin a. Thomas, lags, William, Roger, of e 
woos | | | ARE | rington. EE 3 1 b. Sept. died an fell. of All Chr. Church. — 
lenry, b. May Frances, 33 T PR. b. 8 da, Oliver, born — — 1750. infant, Souls. [x | 
d, 1698, of of John Tid- Hackney, Aug. | of Nich. in Gray's-inn, | Anne June, 1754, Thomas, 10 
e Exciſe, di. man. 19, 1699, gro- Skinner, Sep. 23, 1704. - Henry, d. fingle, Mary. — William Bainern of Elizabeth, marr. lord Pelbam of r ee 3 
m. 4, 1769. leer, di. Oct. 2, of Lon- enſign in the 1753, at South- d. 1783. Hanover-ſq. and of Hagar, of Wareſ- K. err ne On 
Klebs. 1748. aged 49. | don, mer- army, ob. Auguſt town. | | Wolverſton-park, ley, co. Huntingd, eee Th wen en,, 18 \ 
„ | CRE ch. living 2748. cœlebs. co. Sufl. f.eſq. d. FH 8 d. 1784. . p. Thomas, Henrietta Ther, b, Frances, Lacy 
— — = 1783. 5 . b. Ap. 8, Anne, b. July 11, 1 1705 33 
LO” — 1 | op R Ok, . . ® oP 
lan. | | RR A IRA O TIES D | 6 r Charles. Henry, rector of 8 7 8 3 marr. Dec. 
in Naß 1 * | | Laroche. | marr. 21 Hambledon, co. 5 3 | 3,1778, to Amelia, 
they , A Thomas, appren- Richard. Hannah- Oliver, attorney, in--marr. at Allhal- Suſannah, Jul.17 65. Bucks, living and ſingle, Mg tn 1 | George Viſ. b. July, 
New ty tice to Mr. Sharp, Heling. Eſſex· ſtreet, Strand, lows, Barking, livin 178: 3. 2 S Middleton; d. 1764. 
er. Sate. 37 ironmonger, went | clerk to St. Tho- Aug. 8, 1771, with her mo. Charles, „„ JIiune 6,1783. bur. 
r : _ d 8 mas's hoſpital. 3 daug hot hee Lge | 33 e | gat Wandſworth. 
£ ice to 1 60 8 organ Morſe, ton Garden. William, 1 ; | 3 
* the Eaſt Indies and 5 — 8 - [Mar | V Mary, j _ | | 4 13470" | 


Leila. died there ſingle. 


d. an infant. 8 in Nicholas- lane, Lombar «ſtreet. 1 


Elizabeth Oliveria. Otiver Cole: Sept. 24, . 5 „ | T 
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derable a figure in this county during the laſt 
and preceding century, and ſuddenly ſunk into ſuch - 
«bliyion, that ſcarce any memorial remains of them 
except ith the regiſters of one or two churches, we 
hare ſubjoined an ample. pedigree of chem, as 
cx as ſuch regiſters afford % e. 
Walter the father of Thomas created ek c 
vell? by Henry VIII. in whoſe hands he was an 
eninent.. inſtrument for bringing about the Refor- 
mation, is ſuppoſed; ta have been a blackſmith at 
Putney. A nameleſs daughter of his married to 
Morgan Williams is the firſt of the family that can 
de craced with certainty, Their ſon fir Richard, 
who bore his paternal name of Williams till he af- 
ſuned his mother's, was preferred to the king's. ſer- 
| vice by his uncle Thomas baron Okeham e, obtained 
the honour of knighthood 1540, 32 Henry VIII. 
for his archievements in tilting at Weſtminſter, Was 
ſheriffof the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon 
the ſame year, and had a grant of five religious houſes, 
i the latter county, Hinchinbroke, Saltrey, Ramſay, 
| $t; Neots, and Huntingdons - 


niente 


- Others with Fuller, and perhaps with 3 aps. 2 


pearance of probability, ſuppoſe that the father of 
ir Richard Cromwell was Thomas Cromwell, eſq; 
ſheriff of Cambridge and Huntingdonſbires 28 
Henry VIII. as was ſir Richard himſelf four years 
after, and that the tradition of the alliance with the 
earl of Efſex aroſe from the deſcent of the ProteRtor's 
vite from the Bouchiers, who bore that title. But 


there ſeems not the leaſt ground for connecting this 


family with the Cromwells of Tatteſhall, co. Lincoln. 
Dugdale alſo. deduces John lord Williams of Tame 
fom the ſame family with ſir Richard Athy, 
who wok the name of Cromwell d. 


That there was early an erbte t detwerb 


bable from the latter 2 8 the former name after 
the Reſtoration. 


Sir Richard Williams, 0 Cromwell, was ſeated 
a which bis grandſon Howp fold to col. 
itus. 125 | 


di ny. Cromwell, l fon of fie Richard 


' b which 
N 1 A ' muſt RE Re ny 


y, where the elder branch of the 
t man 


HE CrOMWELL family having made fo conſi- 


z 


* 
4 . 1 
. 


refided at Hinchinbrook in winter, and in fiinither at 


Ramſay, which his eldeſt ſon ſold to col. Titus. He 
had the name of the Golden Knight from His great li- 
berality to the people, who, whenever he came from ' 
Hinchinbrook to Ramſay, were conſtantly collected in 
the High ſtreet to welcome him and receive his 


bounty: for he always threw money cut of his coach * 
till he reached the abbey houfe behind the church. 


Hinchinbrook deſcended to his ſon Oliver, Who 
made it his ſummer reſidence for ſome time, and then 
ſold it to ſir Sidney Montague father of Edward firſt 


earl of Sandwich. He had the honour of entertaining 
there king James I. 1603, who created him a knight of 


the Bath. His majeſty at his departure faid to him, 


Wh Morry mon, thou, haſt. entertained me the beſt of 


&* any mon ſince I, left Edinburgh.“ He held Eſton 
and N ewport in Eſſex in right of his mother ©, and 
ſold the former to the Mayhards f. He alſo fold' 
Warbois co. Huntingdon to fir John Leman, lord 
mayor of London. He married two wives, Elizabeth, 


daughter of lord chancellor Bromley, and Anne, 


daughter — Houſman, and widow of fir Horace 
Pallavicini of Babraham. * * 


 Kobert, ſecond ſon of fir Henry, was ſeated at 


Huntingdon, ; and had four ſons, including the Pro- 


tector, and ſeven, daughters. By the intereſt of 


his. elder. brother. he was made a juſtice of peace 
for this county, haying inherited from his father 
the eſtate in Huntingdon, valued at about goof. 


year, which was the ſuppoſed value of each of fir 
Henry's other eſtates at Hinchinbroke, Ranrſay, and 
Upwood, his youngeſt ſon having the ſmalleſt income. 
Ihe beſt part of Robert's his ſon Oliver confumed i in 
his youthful extravagances. Robert married a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Stewart of Rothſyth in Fifeſhire s, 
and ſiſter to ſir Robert Stewart of the city of Ely, 


kent. who left his nephew, afterwards - an 
the families of Williams and Cromwell ſeems pro- 


eſtate of L. 500. per annum in the iſle of Ely b. 
Henry, third fon of fir Henry, was lord of the 


wanor of Upwood, and probably built of timber 


the manſion-houſe now ſtanding there, caſed with 
brick by Mr. Pheſaunt. The arms of Cromwell with 
impalments and quarterings were on each fide of the 


chimney: piece in the ad room! till the houſe was 


modernized 


the regiſler of Upwood, 


Chippenham. y ther curious particulars d the rev. Mr. Hodlon of St, John's church in Huntingdon ; and to the rev. Mr. Tockie ot 


tome ly Cromwell's eldeſt ſon Gregory was created baron Cromwell after bis father's execution, and his great grandſon Thomas 


earl of Ne in Ireland, whoſe poſterity remains. 
claimed all alliance With the baron, if we believe a ſtory told by F uller (Wortbies i in Cambridgeſhire, . 169, 


buds, Protector himſelf di 


as FTE indebted to 43 rev. Mr. Thomas Whiſton, the «pri worthy miniſter f 
1ingdonſhice family were ſeated ; Lady Bickerton for a ſight o 


man, biſhop of Glouceſter, dedicating. a, book of deyotion to. him, and in a printed pedigree n 1 Ft rom the | 


x £3, 


7 f. © — 14 him, wich ſome warmth, that lord Cromwell was not related to him in any deppos. 45 


155 Alle a Morant, Eſſex, II. 585. 
r Th The pls "almoſt oppoſite to Hopeton houſe on a rock near the ſea, 
.k 


ooy of Roth ſyth is now the property, of the earl of ton, worth G. 600. n. 
. on View ofthe * ar . P 's y,of ar} of Hopeton, wort 6.8 per a 


Troubles i in Engla 
deduced the et 
ak were 


uti t holding a ring in his right paw, an addition given by Henry VIII. on account of Mr. Richar Wi; Moms, who at the grand 
ans wo_ ew two foreign knights. According to the conſtant tradition of this place the king knighted him on the ſpot, gave him 
Os * his linger, aud ſaid, * Hencetorth you al be my +" oat The quarterings on this Sans piece were eleven. 1. A 


Hon \ 


T i* 


Gent, Mag. Xxxiv, 208, Mrs, Gromwell's en uncle Robert Wr 1 prior, and firſt 
digree printed in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, I. 686. 


M. C. (Henry and Mary C romevell) 1602. The motto as: Wk: the army was Sadore. 


434: 0 
1 is ſuppoſed the family went dae Engnd with 


The Arme are 


en 


16 


2 


| band, took this Oliver Crom 
He never returned into Eagland, but died according to report by a tall from a tower at Rome. 


id 


* - 


f 


modernized by ſir Richard Bickerton, bart. prefent 
poſſeſſor. It was ſold by Henry Cromwell's ne- 
phew to Stephen Pheſaunt of Gray's-inn, eſq. father 
of Peter *, chief juſtice of the King's Bench. The 


' conveyance, dated Of. 20, 1648, runs thus: fir 


Oliver Williams, alias Ctomweil, Henry Williams, 
alias Cromwell, eſq; fon and heir apparent to fir 
Oliver, and Elizabeth his wife, and Henry Wiltiams, 
alias Cromwell, ſon and heir apparent of the ſaid 
Henry, and Anne his wife, daughter and heir of 
Richard Williams, alias Cromwell, deceaſed, ſon and 
heir apparent, in her life time, of Heory Williams, 


alias Cromwell, late of Upwood, eq; deceaſed, 
brother of the ſaid. fir Oliyer Williams, alias Crom- 


well, of che. firſt part, and Stephen Pheaſant, of 
Gray's- inn, eſq; of the . ſecond. 


N 9 2 , 7 . 


the 4th fc 


of . 
1 5 8 : * 


of Gr Henry, and 


= 


Sir . Philip © 


ſeated at Biggins a mile from Ramſay, and died 
1629. He, married Mary daughter of fir Henry 
A ſon of his, named 


Oliver, died a ſtudent in the univerſity of Padua _ 1665-6, at 9 in the morning, and was buried next” | 


Townſend; juſtice of Cheſter, 


1623), 


The fifth fan of fir Henry was Rahe, of whom 


we have no further particulars. lle Rade 5 
young, and was buried at Ramſay. 


Aicbard. ſixth and youngeſt ſon of fir Henry Cromwell, | 
lived and died at Ramſay, and was buried at Upwood. 
From fir Henry's eldeſt daughter Joanare deſcended 


the baronet families of the Barringtons and Everards 
of Effex. From his ſecond daughter Elizabeth the 


Hampdens of Hampden, c. Bucks, and the preſent 
ear} of Buckinghamſhire. Her ſon John was the fa- 


mous patriot killed in Chalgrave field 1643. From 


his eldeſt ſon Robert's grandaughter (Frances 
youngeſt daughter of the Protector) are deſcended 
the baronet fimiles of Ruſſel and Frank land, and 
from a daughter of the laſt named family Thomas 
lord Pelham of Stanmore. From his third ſon 
Henry's eldeſt daughter Elizabeth deſcended the 
preſent ſir Robert Barnard, Richard Bentley, ſon 


lion rampant. 2. A lion rampant. looking back. 3. 3 fleurs de lis. 4. 
chevronels. 7. A chevron, in the dexter point a mullet. 8. A chevron ingrailed between 3 griffins heads. g. A bend Ermine 
6 annulets. 10. On a bend between 3 martlets 3 billets. 1 1. A chevron ingrailed between three heath cocks, 


in an atchievement in the houſe of Mr. Farr of Ramſay 


fleurs de lis G. 4. Az cheyrongle, Ga '5+ Aa lion rampant G. 6. O ona 
tween 8 croſs croſilets A, 8. O a chevron ingrailed between three griffins heads G. 
na ſeſs between three martlets A 3 billets G. 11. Aon a'chevron ingrail, 
| — A. , Creſt on a helmet à demi lion rampant A holding a rit 
1 


on rampant Arg. Motto as above, The two other coats on 


a chevron between 3 griffins heads, and impaling 2 chevron charged with 3 roſes 
* Againſt the north wall of Upwood chan t 


Petri Pheſaunt modo ſenioris (bis folius) _ 
jufticiarii de banco; *erga Deum 
.- probicate erga homines, Chtiſtiani felicis, - 
natu & moribus vere generoli, juris 
Kientia, equitatis conſcientia, lenitate 
egrga bonds, ſcveritate in malos, juſtitia 
dd omnes judicis eximii, inconcuſſa deuique 
in patriam (ctiam in periculis) conſtantia 


Arms, Az. a bend indented O and Az. a chief, O. fin 


_—_— 
* 
75 % . 
” Pa. | : 


Cumberland died biſhop of Clonfert and 


daughter of fir Edward Carr, of 
relic of lir Richard Dyer, knt. of 


of the late Dr: Bentley, and the aber E 
Northamptonſhire, deſcendants of the WD . 
Petetborough of that name, of whom; Dr. ba 

on 


Killaloe In 


Ireland 1774. 


Sir Oliver had iſſue Henry who married rf 1 
Sleford, . 


| Stouighto 
12 . 1 . N 
Huntingdon ; ſecondly Battina or Baptina Pala, 


cini, daughter of his mother-in-law by ber rp 
huſband, and thirdly lady Elizabeth Ferrars a 

the hrſti of theſe he left a ſon Henry (his a 
lon James dying without iſſue a colonel in Charls 
I's army) and three daughters; aud by the ſecond 
a daughter. Sir Oliver had two other ons; ſol 
a colonel in the King's army was ſent oper b 

prince Charles to offer his couſin Oliver any wh 
if he would fave his father's life; and William =D 


other colonel in the fame army, and estver to the 


queen of Bohemia, who died at Ramſay Feb. 23, 
day at 9 at night, being the firſt that died of the 


plague. Henry's eldeſt fon Henry martied great 


Aune 


only daughter and heireſs of Richard Cromwell, (61 


of Henry, uncle to the Protector. Sir Oliver bad 
three daughters, of whom Jane the youngeſt maried 
Tobias Palavicini, knt. of Babram®, © 

Henry was a favourite name in this family out of 
compliment to king Henry VIII. There were feren 
Henry Cromwells living at one time at Rawſay and 


Upwood as marked in the pedigree.” In 1663 
there are two Henry Cromwells, eſqrs. parties to an 


amicable bill in chancery for incloſing and dividi 
the commons of Ramſay, in the beginning of wick 
they are thus entered: © Henry Williams, alias 
Cromwell, efq; the elder,” and © Henry Willians, 


alias Cromwell, eſq; the younger.” The latter was 


the laſt of the ſamily that lived at Ramfay, and 
was buried there 1673. He dicd at Huntingdon at 
b bowls $. A chevron between 3 fleurs de lis. 6.9 


Ween 
Theſe are thus blazoned 


: 7. Ga lion rampant 8. 2. G 3 ſpearheads A. 3. A a chevion betuen ; 


evron G. a mullet A, 7. A 2. a unicarn rampant be: 
Ga bend between 6 annulets O. 10. Gov 


G between 3 heath cocks S a mullet O. 12. Ga lion ram- 


O. On a ſhield of pretence a dolphin naiant embowed impaling » 
chimney at yr were a feſs between 3 ſquares voided quartering 
ma | 


pear heads. 


pany 34 | | 
1s this inſcription in Rowan capitals on 2 large. braſs plate in a; ſtone frame for lugt 


mh propagnaculi fidelis. 5 
Necnon Maria (ab antiqua familia de Bruges 
in com. Gloceſtriz ortz) uxoris ejus matriſque 
4 liberorum chariſſimæ. 5 

Qui paſt quadraginta annos conjugii & amoris 

eg fab 3 lapide ſimul en | 
adventum ejus expeRantis qui caput eſt 
anguli, lapis exciſus e monte fine manibus. 


gle, and impaliug . A. a croſs, 8. charged with a leopard's head caboſhed, 0. 
ard quartering, Az. three creſcents, G, or S. a chief, Erm. Creſt a Pheaſant, Though no date is on this 


itaph, he is entered in 


vider of funerals 1682, May 20, Peter Pheaſaunt armig. In the houſe are two. portraits of this family on board: 


lady Pheaſauut three quarters'ia ruff and handkerchief, ſlaſhed fleeves, black gown, 
ſmall firing round her neck hangs the pheaſant, the creſt of the family, her d d ſuperſcribeo Mergen, 
Pheaſaunt, it. 4. No inſcription over the mother. The other picture exhibits whole lengths of a boy and girl, with ted batr _ « 
ruffs : the boy holds a whip in his right hand, under which is a ſmall top: his left hand holds the right, of his ſiſter, ho has a 

Over her Nata 7 Jan. i6it 5. Between them &i Angie pid. Jas, 1623, 


fan ia her leſt. Over him Nats a Dai 1617. 


In the burial regiſter we have Sarah, wife of Stephen Pheſaunt, 'eſq; May 6, 1664, and Steph 

' Theſe were probably buried under the chanecl: but where the Cromwell family buried is total! 
u here ſome ſmall bones have been taken up in opening a vault for ſome of the preſent family. 

I Papadopol in his Hiſtoria Gymnaſii Patavini. Venet. 1726, II. p. 306, 3 Ade. 

ſtudent there 1618, and chat his arms were painted in the cloiſter there; fir James Burroughs in anonymous Abecdotes of the h 

crempred, but without ſucceſs, to clear up this difficulty, which our pedigree calily clears. Si 

" Anne widow of fir Horace Palaviciui who was of Italian extraction, one of her ſons by, her “ 4 Pads 
ſon of fir Oliver's brother fir Philip, when young into Italy, and entered im at the univerſity of Fat 


ell family £763,” 
ring for his od wide hk 


eee viiuron of Huntingdonbire is coll. Arm. p. 515. 
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right hand is on a girl's head ſuper 


en Pheaſaunt, eiq: May 31, 


Sir Oliver Crom 
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« defion, where he had put up for candidate in 
on te the earl of Mancheſter Apreece, 
19 6 Wathingley,' a relation of his wife. He was 
ſeated in his point, and dropt down dead from his 
lr file drinking with his friends aftet the election 


u oer klaviag no iſſue, he ſold the reverſion of 


eſte to col. Titus. His widow ſurvived him 14 


0 4 of Mr. Whiſtoo's garden, which, with all her 


pure lands, is fill called Dame Williams's, The 


der of Ramſay is interrupted from 1642 to't653, 


when the marriage ceremony was performed by juſtice 
wealant of Upwoodz er juſtice Lloyd of St. Ives. 
This elder branch of the family were in great mea» 
fire ruined by the civil war. After Mrs. Williams' 
Jath col. Titus took poſſeſſion of the whole 
elate. | 


The eſtare at Upwood was with three others be- 
wleatbed to Lemon Hutchins, eſq. couſin to the laſt 


ſr, Pheaſant, who it is believed wis a Turkey mer- 
chat. Mr. Hutchins died 1738, leaving all his 
fates to his widow, who 1745 remarried Vere War- 


ner, eſq, attorney at law, who dying 17 56, left Up- 


wood to her. Mrs. Warner ſettled the eſtate 1738 
an the preſent poſſeſſor then a lieutenant in the 
tojal navy, who married ber niece Maria Anna 
Huſſey. She gave up the eſtate during her life, and 
died July 1771. The tithes of Raveley magna were 
gen with the eſtate, the common fields joining. 


Titus was author of the-famous pamphlet againſt 
Oliver Cromwell intituled © Killing no murder, 


publiſhed under the name of William Allen, in 
which was plainly ſhewn, that one who had violated 
al lays could derive protection from no law. 


Cromwell got intelligence of this, and determined to 


&troy him. The royaliſts uſed to meet at a certain 
mern in London, and Cromwell knew of it. He 


ſeat a truſty officer with a party of ſoldiers to ſeize 


Titus and Firebrace of Suffolk. The officer ordered 
lis men to halt at the door till he went in for in- 
formation, 
houſe whether they were there, telling him that he 
came not to take away, but to ſave their lives. The 
maſter went with him to the room; the officer entered, 
but took care firſt to throw his red cloak over his 


bead. His ſpeech was very conciſe, ** If Titus or 


"Firebrace are in the room, let them eſcape for 
"their lives this inſtant.” He directly retired, and 


alledin his ſoldiers to take them. The two gentle- 


ten eſcaped out of the window, mounted their horſes 


that night, and made the beſt of their way to general 


Monk in Scotland. With bim they returned at the 
Reſtoration, They advertiſed this affair in all the 
public papers, and deſired the officer to apply. to 
them, with promiſe -of ample reward for his kindneſs. 


t neither of them could ever hear of him, and 


Tits always ſuppoſed that Cromwell found or ſuſ- 
Ieited the officer had deceived him, and therefore 


4, and; at his death; removed to a houſe at the 


me in the affair but to be outwitted by'a 


He privately aſked the maſter of the 


HUNTINGHDONSHIKRE 


hanged him up in their ſtead. The colonel: was 
ſtrongly attached to the Proteſtant religion, and 
bronght the Excluſion bill into the Houſe. Part 
of his ſpeech in verſe on that occaſion was long te- 
membered in Ramſap: 8 8 
T hear a lion in the lobby rar: * 
Say, gentlemen, ſhall we ſhut the door; 
Or do you rather chuſe to let him in? 
Biic bow then ſhall we get him out Again, 


He was knight of ihe {ire for this county many 
years; and when he was an old man the eur! of Man- 


_ Cheſter propoſed his Brother for a candidate,” offer 


ing, in order to ſtrengthen his intereſt; his ſiſter with 


. 10, 00 in marriage to Anthony Hammond, eſq. 


of Somerſham, who was a lively, ſenſible young gen- 
tleman, and called Silver. tongned Hammond; Hows 
ever he refuſed the earl's offer; and joined with col. 
Titus to oppoſe the brother. When the election 
approached it was generally believed that the: earl's 


brother would be the firſt upon the poll. This in. 
duced Hammond to act a very ungenerous part by 


Titus. On the election morning Titus took all the 
votes from this fide of the county and honeftly polled 
them for Titus and Hammond. Hammond xeſted his 
votes in the ſoak of Somerftiam till the afternoot, 
when he polled them for Hammond only, by which 


means he ſecured a majority over Titus. When the 
Colonel ſaw the dirty part Hammond was acting, he 
took his hat from the peg, and withdrew, ſaying to 


his friends who preſſed him to ſtay, ** Nothing yexes 
| boy.” He 
was one of the wits and buffoons of Charles II's. 


court, and conftantly mimicked and ridiculed the 
ſpeech, looks, and geſtures of the great lord Cla- 


rendon. Whenever he ſaw the miniſter coming to 
do buſineſs with the king, he cried out, Here comes 
your majeſty's ſchoolmaſter.” Happy would it have 


been both for the king and the nation had he con- 


tinued in ſo good a ſchool many years longer. The 


_ colonel died at his other ſeat at Buſhy in Hert- 


fordſhire, where his family had reſided early in 
that century, He left three daughters who were. 
never married. The laſt, however, Mrs. Catharine, 
was lady of the manor of Ramſey many years and 


left it re her man and maid ſervants, who ſold it for 
37, 000l. to the late Coulſon Fellowes, eſq. 


But to return. The Protector n had by his wife * 
Elizabeth, daughter of fir James Boucher of Felſted 
c. Eſſex, three ſons (one of his own name) who 
died infants?. His eldeſt ſurviving ſon and ſucceſſor 
Richard's only fon Oliver, who is ſaid to have been 


a man of ſpirit and fome abilities, died unmarried, 
at the age of 49, before his father, who, dying 


1712, left three daughters. The numerous iſſue 

of the Protector's ſon Henry, who was ſettled at 

Spinney abbey in the pariſh of Wicken“, in the 
county 


g The Protector's birth is thus entered in the regiſter of St. John Baptiſt's church in Huntingdon : 


Wehno nono ejuſdem menſis.” | | 


Arno Domini 1599. Oliverus filius Roberti Cromwell gener. ec Elizabeth ux. ejus vatus viceſimo quinto die Aprilis & baptiſatus 


The fate of his corpſe after his decea'e is variouſly reported : the Thames, Naſeby field, and Weſlminfler . are all ſeverally 
a 


Abdel as its repoſitory, Dr. C. Mortimer bad the ma{on's receipt for taking it up at the Reſtot ation; and the Ge 
dof Wharton's almavack for 1663 records the event, as does Seymour's Survey of London, 1735. Gent. Mag. 1783, p. 846, 


ther 
(at . * bod ? 
at dye years after its commitment to its peaceful manſion. 


Bricannorum at 


der Cromwell had the vanity to rank among kings in his death no apology can be made tor the mean revenge taken on his putrid 


| Tek following entry in the regiſter of Noi thborough near Peterborough, the ſeat of the Cleypoles, ſhews ſhe was buried there: 
A, 


"vs the relict of Oliver Cromwell, ſometime Protector of England, was buried Nov. 19. 1665.“ 


Jens hetqye. 


ver, Richard, and Henry, were educared in Felſted ſchool, which had been founded by their aunt's huſband's father, about eighty. 
Lives of Hiuftrious Perſons who died in 1712, p. 283, Moram, Effex, II. 421. 


40 | inſcription in Hurſley chwch, it appears, that Richard had two ſons and ſeven daughters, of whom only one fon and three 
chers 


wed to maturity. Gent, Mag. 1777, p. 266. 


ry bad Spinney by his wiſe daughter of fir Francis Ruſſel of Chippenham adjoining, His grandmother was puried at his ppg 


Po 
=. 
— We * - 6 
_ 


county of Cambridge, and married Elizabeth * eldeſt a gallows at Tyburn at the reſtoration. . 


father's was removed for its ignominious expoſure on 


and by her his eldeſt ſon Oliver, 
66 


Eſizabetha uxor Henrici Cromwell, obiit-7 die Aprilis, an 1687, annoq. ætatis ſue 52.” 


| vol. of Hughes' letters, for anecdotes of this lady's eldeſt daughter who married M 
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daughter of ſir Francis Ruſſel of Chippenham in the Of the Protector's three brothers, and his tuo 
ſame county, bart.* are reduced to one male repre- elder fiſters, little is known beyond the Pariſh 1 
fontative Oliver, born Sept. 24, 1782. Thoſe of giſters. His third filter Margaret married Valentine - 
his eldeſt daughter Bridget“ by lieutenant general Walton of Stoughton in this county, who Was one 
Ireton, her firſt husband *, and of his youngeſt of the regicides, and had a grant of the mayo 


or 
daughter Frances by fir John Ruſſel of Chippenham, Croy land, and part of that of Spalding, being ai 


in the county of Cambridge, bart. are lately extinct !. of the queen's mother's jointure, and reſtore to 
His third and favourite daughter Elizabeth, who died her by the ' parliament 1660. Jane married col. 
in his life time, married John Cleypole of Nar- Desborow, or Disborow, of whoſe name many occur 
borough, in the county of Northampton, : eſq; and in Wicken regiſter. Robina had to her ſecond 
was buried in Henry VII's. chapel | Weſtminſter ab- husband Dr. Wilkins, afterwards biſhop of Cheſter, 


fs 


bey, where ber corpſe eſcaped undiſturbed when her and their daughter married archbiſhop Tillotſon, 


hand under the communion table at Wicken, with this epitaph : 


„ Elizabetha Cromwell de Ely obiit xvi die Septembris anno Chriſti uerxxiI annoq. =tatis LXXtV.“ | 


, ** Olivar 1 Henrici Cromwell obiit in Apr. 168 5, annoq. ztatis ſuz 29.“ 5 
On the ſlab over himſelf, which is of black marble as highly poliſhed as if juſt laid down, are theſe inſcriptions: 
Henricus Cromwell de Spinney obiit 23, 4 ET | ED EY 
die Martii anno Chriſti 1673. Annoq, ætatis 47,” | 
In ſmaller tent, heh NET 


FT F 


Henricus filius Hen, Cromwell jun. obiit 4 Jun. a® . a® ztatis ſue 12 E 5 
His houſe was rebuilt 1775 by the preſent earl of Aylesford, who married one of the coheireſſes of the late duke of Somerſet. 
* Wicken regiſter ſtyles ber © the good lady Cromwell, Elizabeth Cromwell,” V as 
This eſtate came, afterwards by purchaſe to admiral Ruſſel of another family, created earl of Orford, who died 172% having rebuil 
the family ſeat; in which are whole-length portraits of the Protector, major-genera Lambert and admiral Popham. The admiral left it 
to his niece Anne, whoſe eldeſt daughter married Samuel firſt lord Sandys, who fold it to Mr. Molyneux, whoſe ſon now enjoys it and 
offers it to ſale, The admiral alſo built a houſe in Covent-Garden which he left to his niece's younger daughter who married I homay 
ma Archer, whoſe ſon married the daughter of the late James Weſt, eſq. who occupied it; and ſince whole death it has been turned 
nl,, 3 F 
Bir Francis Ruſſel's eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor married Elizabeth the Protector's Lage. daughter. 5 
v The limits of our work oblige us to refer to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1765. 387. 1774+ 251. and to the appendix to the 20 
- 1 r. iſh of an antient family in Eflex, and lived till 
| 75 ot her. Fate lieut. gen. Fleetwood and his family, ſee ane Stoke Newington, 7. 7 2 3 
_- 7 Mrs, Day of Fordham, co. Cambridge, is maternal grandaughter of Henry Cromwell. One of her nieces married Mr, Addiſon of 
— ho ſurvives her; the other Mr. Saunders, whom ſhe ſurvived, and is (till living at Greenwich with Dr, Maſkely ne the Aſlrono- 
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2 . Willowbrook 12 Spolho 
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4 . Polbrook 14. Higham Ferrers 
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6. Huxlow 16. Greens Norton 
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8 . Guilesburough 18. Wmerſley 
9 . Orlingbury 19. King Sutton 
10. Fauſley 20. Cleley 
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CORITANYL 


E come now to the Corxrraxi, Who lay a great way further inland than the Teeni in the heart of 


the iſland, and ſpread themſelves to the German ocean in thoſe parts, at preſent known by the 
ame of Northamptonſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Detbyſhirez 


hall not attempt to account for their name, leſt I ſhould ſeem to take uncertainties for granted. For though 


beſe people ſpread themſelves far and wide, which is the meaning of Gur Tani in Britain, it would ſeem 
fling to derive their name from their circumſtances. Others may be more happy in their conjectures. 
| (hall, agreeable to my deſign, ſurvey each of the aforementioned counties in their order, EY 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


THE county of Northampton, Saxon Nopþ- 
'L apenbon-pcypne* and Northantonſhire,”, com- 
monly called Northamptonſhire, fituate in the very 
leart of England, is broadeſt to the ſouth-eaſt, and 
gradually narrows towards the north-weſt. On the 
eilt fide is Bedfordſhire and Huntingdonſhire, on the 
both Bucks and Oxfordſhire, on the weſt Warwick - 
ſhire, on the north Leiceſter, Rutland, and Lincoln 
ſtires, are divided from it by the leſſer Avon and 
the Welland, The Roman military way called Wat- 
lingflreet, runs through the eaſt part from the Ouſe 
tv Doubridge, and the river Nen, called by ſome 
writers Anfona, gently divides the middle and eaſt 
part, It is a plain, well-peopled county, adorned 
vich the ſeats of the nobility, and full of towns and 
 curches, ſo that in many places no leſs than twenty, and 
n others near thirty ſpires or towers preſent themſelves 
o view, The foil upon the whole is rich both in 


corn and paſture lands: but it has few woods except 
All parts of it 
loxerer as other counties in England are covered 


on the further and hither edge. 


and 45 it were beſet with ſheep, which, as Hythodæus 


in ſr Thomas More's Utopia ſays, * uſed to be ſo 


tame and eaſily maintained, now are ſaid to be ſo 
 * greedy and ſo untractable, that they eat up men, 
"and depopulate whole towns, fields, and houſes.” 


On the ſouthern edge, where the river Ouſe ſo often 
mentioned; riſes in a gentle hill, where its ſources 
throw out plenty of water, ſtands Brackley, q. d. 


lern bed, formerly conſiderable for its woollen ma- 
nufadure, and expreſſing its antient extent and 


vealth by its ruins and its mayor. The Zouches 


Wo were lords of the place built a college there; 
oom them it came to the Holland: and Lovells ſuc- 


(lively in right of marriage, but upon the attain- 
(er of Lovell t. Henry VII. the king gave it to the 


 Vanles, The college now in ruins belongs to Mag- 


Lee Chron, Sax. Gibſon, 
it, Agr. e. 43. N 
Vo. II. 


| dalen college Oxterd, to. which it ſerves for 4 r6- 


treat. This place was antiently of no little confi- 
deration for the memory of the infant Rumbald, 


who, as we read in his life, was ſon of a king, and 
as ſoon as he was born here uttered certain holy 


words and profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and as ſoon 


as he had received baptiſm expired, > 
Travelling hence ſix miles northward along a 


ling formerly an eminent chief juſtice of the King's 


Bench lived; from whom it came by inheritance to 


the antient family of the Lovell. From thence to 
Wedon and Mapibam held by the Pinkeney family 
by barony till H de Pinkney left it by will 
to king Edward I. This excellent prince was ap- 


pointed heir by many bad perſons, whereas Ta- 


citus © remarks, that a good father would make no 


Ati. 
woody road we come firſt to Aftzwell, where T. Bil. 


Widen: 
Wapiham. 


Barony of the 
Pinkeneys. : 


prince but a bad one his heir. Immediately from 


this place we come to TriyonTiUM, mentioned by 
Antoninus, but out of its proper place; for I take 
this to be what we now call Torcefter: and there re- 
main no inconſiderable arguments for my opinion. 
If Trimontium* in Thrace had its name from three 


Tairon- 
TIUM. 


Torceſters 


mountains, Triturrita® in Tuſcany from three towers, 


Tripolis from three cities; there is no room to doubt 


that this our Tripontium took its name from three 
bridges. In this Torceſter you have the Roman 
prætorian or military way, which ſhews itſelf very 
conſpicuous in many places between this town and 


Stoneyſtratford, and is interſected by the three prin- 
cipal ſtreams into which the river divides itſelf, which 
antiently as now muſt have been neceſſarily united 
by as many bridges. If you aſk a Briton how his 
countrymen call three bridges, he will immediately 


anſwer Tair ponte, and ſome perſoris of credit who 


have given me Roman money found here, uniformly 
aſſert, that Torceſter is the true name of the place, 


b See Hampſhire, at Southampton. 
* Ptol. Plin. IV. 5 Wo | * | 


Tt 3 


and 


. Ins IT I rr — 


* 166 


Elton, | 


Grafton. 


 Widtlewil or 


Wadvilk. 


Fark Rivers, 


Conſſ able of 
| E:gland, | 


| the town Towcefler. g | | 
« Moreover about that time he was made lord treaſurer of England, Holland, | 
1 Inq. 44 K. III. another MS. puts this ſervice under Aſhby, Gibſon ſays, I do not find it under either in Blount, 


. 


and think it derived from its towersf. Marianus in 


deed calls it Toveceſter, if the copy of him be not 
faulty, where we read that A. D. 917, it was ſo well 
fortified that the Danes could not poſſibly take it, 
and that Edward the elder afterwards ſurrounded it 
with a ſtone wall: but after the moſt diligent ſearch 


1 could find no traces of walls. Only a hill re- 


mains called Berihill in private gardens covered with 


cherry trees; and the town itſelf has been ſo ruined 


by time, that it owes the opinion of its antiquity 
merely to its ſituation, name, and the Roman coins 
there. There is nothing remarkable in it but one 
church, large indeed and bandſome, in which Mr. 


Sponde, formerly its rector, to whom both church and 
town are ſaid to owe great obligations, lies buried 


under a beautiful monument. But in the neigbbour- 
hood at Eiton is a handſome houſe of the knightly 


family of the Farmers. 


The river that waters Torceſter in its way from 
thence to the Ouſe paſſes by Grafton, now a royal 
honour *, but antiently the ſeat of the family of Mid- 


devil, of which Richard, a perſon of tried valour for 


marrying Jaquet widow of John duke of Bedford 
and daughter of Peter of Luxemburgh earl of St. 


Paul without the king's leave, was fined £41000 
| ſterling, by Henry VI. f who afterwards conferred on 


him the title of baron Midderil of Rivers. Edward 


IV. privately married his daughter Elizabeth, being 


the firſt of our kings ſince the Conqueſt that mar- 
ried a ſubject. By this he drew upon himſelf and 


his wife's relations a load of misfortunes, as may be 
This Richard de Widdevill 
lord of Rivers, Grafton, and de la Mote, was by his 


ſeen in our hiſtorians. 


ſon-in-law Edward IV. advanced, to borrow the 


words of the charter of creation, “ to be earl of Ri- 

44 vers by the girding on a ſword to have and to hold 
e to him and his heirs male with a fief of 20 pounds 

by the hands of the ſheriff of Northampton.“ He 


was ſoon after f appointed conſtable of England with 
great honour, © to hold, diſcharge, and execute that 
« office (ſuch are the words of the original patent) 


« by himſelf or ſufficient deputies, for his life, re- 
« ceiving yearly £.200 from the Exchequer, with 


e full power and authority to hear and proceed in 
« cauſes relating to and concerning high treaſon or 


e upon occaſion thereof, and to hear and examine 
1 the aforeſaid cauſes and affairs, with all and ſin- 
% oular the circumſtances thereunto belonging and 
ic thence ariſing, to bring them to due concluſion in 
%a ſummary plain way without noiſe, or a judicial 
% manner upon knowledge of the truth and even 
« with royal authority if requiſite acting for us with- 
out appeals.” He enjoyed theſe honours but a 
ſhort time, being defeated at the battle of Edgcote 
fighting for his ſon-in-law, and ſoon after taken and 


beheaded. =p on 
But though the family became in a manner extinct 


in his ſons when Anthony earl Rivers was beheaded 


by Richard III. and Richard and his other brothers 
died without iſſue, his daughters produced ſeveral 


noble families. For from them iſſued the royal fa- 


mily of England, the marquiſes of Dorſet, earls of 


2 23 H. VIII. 008 
t Some will have the name 


* Ann, XII. 31. 


| cinflos caftris xagat᷑i for camps were placed ad characa intronſum, the yapat or vallum was drawn from the Antona to the Seyern; hal | 
welder xa are the ſame, and uſed ſynonymouſly in the N. Teſtament. e Grotius in loc. MS, n. G. 


_ evorth the ſeat of the Wakes, who ſprung from 


Pateſpall, which formerly gave name to a famgy, 


of Guidon de Reinbudcourt, a Norman, whoſe eltate 


de Braib:ook her huſband, and the eldeſt Guiſcard 


_ eſtate was foon after divided by females between the 
brothers William and John Latimir of Corby, From Bm 


| themſelves, 


(Avon being the general Britiſh name of all rivers) 


ings by the return of its banks runs from the weſt 
in ſome ſort through, the middle of this county to 
which it is of infinite advantage. A noble river, and, 


ſuddenly conſpired with the remoter ones. 


' thor right, he reſolved to build forts? along theſe 
rivers, to curb the remote Britons as well as the pro- 


crept into Tacitus inſtead of Aufona, on which Not 


g. e + Pat. 27 H. VI. 35 10 
the river chat runs by it to be Tove. Camden. S0 Bridges. Drayton (ſong 23) calls it Tea, H. 4 


Eſſex, Arundel, Worceſter and Derby, and baroüz 
Strafford. | | | 

Behind Grafton lies Sacy foreſt, appropriate 
hunting. The country more to the eaſt is thick 


ſet 
with villages, amongſt which the principal are 3 


Urs 
* the 
illuſtrious family of the barons Wake and Efietevile, 


family Greenes Norton, ſo called from the Cry, 00 
conſiderable for their wealth in the laſt age; being J 
called before, if I miſtake not, Norton Dany b, « held 
in chief of the king by the ſervice of lifting up 
& the right hand towards the king yearly on Chrip. 
& mas day wherever he was in England i.“ War. 
don hundred, which had for its lords the deſcendants 


came by the Folliots to Gitiſcard Leddet, whoſe 
daughter Chriſtiana had ſeveral children by Henry 


aſſumed his mother's name TLeddet; but this large 


the latter the Griphins in this county, from the for. * 
mer the Latimers antient barons in Yorkſhire derived 


Higher up to the north riſes the river Auſna 


called by the inhabitants Nen, and after many wind. y, 


if I am right in my conjectures, formerly fortified 
with Roman garriſons. For the hither part of 
Britain having ſubmitted to the Romans under Clau- 
dius, ſo that its inhabitants were called allies of the 
Romans, and the remoter Britains continually making 
furious inroads into it, and theſe allies more eaſily 
bearing the Roman yoke than the Roman oppreſſion 
10 P. 
« Oſtorius (ſays Tacitus ) ſet himſelf to reduce 
ce them having hemmed them in between the rivers 
« Autona (I would read Aufona if 1 might take ſuch 4 
liberty) * and Severn;” i. e. if I underſtand my au- 


vincials, that they might not ſupport each other 
againſt the Romans. What river this Antona was 
nobody has told us; Lipſius the ſun of our age has 
diſpelled this darkneſs, or I myſelf am in a cloud. 
He direQs us to Northampton, and 1 ſuppoſe Antons 


thampton ſtands. For near it is the centre or heart 
of England, where from one hill ariſe three rivers 
running different ways, the Cherwell ſouth, the Leame 
(ſoon after received by another, Aufona making to- 
wards the Severn) weſt, and this eaſt. Of theſe the 
two Avons ſo croſs and divide the iſland that a per- 
ſon coming from the north muſt croſs one of them. 
Therefore when Oſtorius fortified the Severn and 
theſe Avons, the Romans and their. allies had no- 
thing to apprehend from Wales and the north parts 
of Britain, having at this time reduced the part of 


un Dany. Bridges, 238. 
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| the ifland neareſt theſe rivers into a province, as Ta- 
Fo. here relates. THLEAL $40 Pn 
arne Feeds of Oſtorius ſeem to be thoſe V 
f forts and military entrenchments ſeen here- 
2 at Gildſborough and Dantrey between the 
ron of the two Avons which run different ways; 
Ray lay the only paſſage into the hither part 
| p Britain unintercepted by rivers. - That at Gildſ- 
a large and ſpacious, but this at Dantrey t 
digger and more extenſive, of a ſquare form on a high 
| hill commanding a moſt extenſive proſpett of the | 
country below, having on the eaſt a keep“ called Spel- 
well, and incloſing near 200 acres within its banks. | 
In this area the country people frequently find coins 
ef Roman emperors, proofs. of its antiquity, * They - 
re miſtaken therefore who ſuppoſe it a Daniſh work; 
1nd that it gave name to the town of Dantrey be- 
low, now noted for its inns, having antiently a houſe 
of Auſtin friars, ſaid to have been founded by H. 
To return to the ſources of the Avon. On them 
hade Cateſby, which gave name to an antient family, 
hat of infamous memory for the moſt atrocious, 
black; aud unheard-of deed, which Robert Cateſby 
| of Aſbeby S.: Leger, the difgrace of the family, ani- 
| mated by deſperate wickedneſs and horrid cruelty, 
conſpiring the ruin of his country and ſovereign 
under the ſpecious colour of religion, lately deviſed. 
Of this let fame be ſilent, leſt the relation of it ex- 
poſe the ſhame of our time to after- ages, which we 
cannot think of without horror, ſince even mute and 
inanimate things ſeem affected at ſuch a great and 
- atrocious crime. Near it is Faw/ley, where long 
lived the Knightleys, a famous knightly family, de- 
ſcended from the older family of that name of 
Guwſhall in Staffordſhire. More to the eaſt on the 
de Avon now reduced to a ſmall ſtream, is Vedon on 


Na 


| the Roman way, the palace of W olpher king of Mer- 
„ da, converted into a monaſtery by his daughter 
1 Werburg, a holy virgin, whoſe miraculous power in 


triving away geeſe from hence has been the theme 


. df credulous writers. I ſhould think myſelf running 
8 counter to truth itſelf, though I was once of a dif- 
1 ferent opinion, if I did not allow this to be the BA- 
50 VAVENNA, BENNAVENNA, and BENNAVENTA of An- 
_ toninus's Itinerary, where it is once written cor- 
5 ptly ſannaventa ®, though there are no exact traces 
1 of the name remaining in the wreck and changes of 
d, ime, The diſtance from the neighbouring ſtations 
Bi nd manſions agrees, and in the name itſelf Benna- 
PR anna obſcurely points out the name of the river 
art Aena, whoſe ſource is near it. The military way 
5 uns hence due north, its ridge frequently loſt and 
1 worn down, but particularly over againſt the little 
to- lage of Crete, where it was obliged to be joined 
* ly a bridge, but in other parts with a bold ridge, 
per- i Dowbridge by Lilborne. | ts =, 
lem. 1 more north we ſee Althorp, the houſe of 
aud 10 amous and knightly family of the Spen/ers, al- 
3 hy wr of the moſt famous families, 'and of 
parts 1 the fifch knight in uninterrupted ſucceſſion, | 
t of i ert, an excellent encourager of virtue and learn- £ 
115 by our moſt ſerene prince James advanced 
We 2 tile and honour of baron Spen/er of Worm- 
: aon. Near it is that unparalleled pattern of 
| Unficent building Holdenby houſe, built on an 
| of | rare oe ; 
Dee 
be deln, . Becnaventa, aliely ume, 


For, = his nephew and took his name. Dugd. II. 468. 


Jannavatia, Iſaunavaria, Jaunaudutis and Iſarantia, 
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eſtate inherited from his great 'grandfather by au- 
other heireſs of the antient family of the Holden- 
bies by fir- Chriſtopher Hatton, privy counſellor 
to queen Elizabeth, high chancellor of Fngland; 


and knight of the garter, for the greateſt and laſt 


monument of his youth, as he afterwards uſed to call 


it. He was a man (I ſpeak incomeſtable truth) of fin- 


golar piety to God, fidelity to the ſtate, uncorrupted in- 
tegrity and extenſivemunificence in charitable donations, 


and (which is not the leaſt part of his praiſe) gave 


the kindeſt encouragement to learning. As he lived 


piouſly ſo he fell aſleep piouſiy in Chriſt i 59 1. His 


praiſe will live in the annals of literature better im- 
mortalized than by the ſplendid monument worthy 


ſo great a man erected at a great expence in St. Paul's 


YI 


church, London, by his adopted!“ ſon fie William 


Hatton. +: 


The Avon advances with a gentle ſtream a little 
way below this, and ſoon after receives an increaſe 


conflux ſtands a town, called from the river Northa- 


Fandon, by contraction Northamton, ſurrounded on 


the weſt by one river, on the north by the other. 


1 lately was too eafily led to think that this was the 


antient BEXAvENTa, but the acknowledgement of 


my miſtake is the beſt atonement for it. Its name 


from a little river from the north, where at their 


Nox TH 
AM rox. 


may be derived from its ſituation on the north bank 
of the Aufona. The town itſelf feems to have been 
built entirely of ſtone, has handſome buildings, is 
large and ſurrounded” by walls, from which one has 
a proſpect of a ſpacious plain every way. On the 


welt it has an old caſtle, whoſe age is its glory, built 


by Simon de St. Liz, commonly called Senliz, firſt 
earl of Northamton of that name, who alſo erected 


near it a beautiful church, dedicated to St. Andrew, 


for his burying; place, and is ſaid to have rebuilt the 


town; his ſon Simon, the younger, built the nun- 
nery de Pratis, commonly called De la pre, out of 


the town *. In the Saxon Heptarchy it ſeems to have 
lain in ruins, nor is it any where mentioned by hiſtori- | 
ans in the Daniſh ravages, except when Swain the Dane 


committed the moſt horrid cruelties in his ungo- 1 
verned rage and paſſion all over the kingdom. Then 
according to Henry of Huntingdon it was burnt © 
down. In the time of Edward the Confeſſor here 


were, as appears from Domeſday *, 60 burgeſſes in 
„the king's demeſne, having as many houſes ; of 
« theſe in the time of the Conqueror 14 were waſte, 


« and 47 remained: beſides theſe there were in the 


new town 40 burgeſſes in king William's de- 


* meſte.” After the Norman conqueſt it bravely 


held out againſt the barons, when they laid every © 


place waſte with fire and ſword to revenge their. 


private quarrels with king John, which they took 


care ſo to diſguiſe under the pretence of religion and 
the public weal as to ſtyle themſelves * the army of 
„God and Holy Church.” At this time. they ſay 
the neighbouring entrenchment called Hunſhill was 
thrown up. But ir did not withſtand irs lawful king 
Henry III. with the ſame ſucceſs as it had done the 
rebels. The barons inured to thoſe ſeditious prac- 


tices ſounding the ſignal of revolt from him here, he 
ealily ſtormed the wall, and made himſelf maſter of 


it, Afterwards, as alſo before, our princes held their 
parliaments here on account of its fituation in the 


heart of England; and A. D. 1460, 'it was witneſs to 


of St. Andrew's abbey. 


Ifanicum prom. 
« Hiſt, VI. 207. 2. 
Uu 


* ., 


1152 fol. 219. a. 


3 


that 


166 A e u Nn 


that fatal battle, in which when England was torn in Ae commonly called in caſtles the Kiepe, in 
pieces by rebellion, Richard Nævill earl of Warwick; form of a fetter lock“, the device of the houſe of 
after killing many of his nobles, carried off the un- York. Edward duke of Vork his ſon 2 Henry y. 
fortunate king Henry VI. a ſecond time priſoner. and Al D. 1415, as appears by certain e 

Northamton is placed by our mathematicians i in verſes inſcribed therein, Built the beautiful colſe. 


| longitude 220 297, and in latitude. 52" 1 $35 4.1571 giate church, in which he was buried, being ſlain ; "Y 
Caſtle Ae. From hence the Avon haſtens by Caſtie Abby. the battle of Agincourt, as alſo Richard duke of York, 
where Henry baron Compton began a fine houſe, to his brother fon, {lain at Wakefield, and hiswife Ce. 

ride Hat which adjoins Yardley Haſtings, named from the cily Nevill, who all had magnificent monuments there, 


ings, Vaſtings, formerly earls of Pembroke, to whom it which being deſtroyed; together with the eaſtery part 
belonged, to the market town of Wellingborough, an- of the church*, queen Elizabeth cauſed two monument, 


| | | county, 
Fellinghoro'. tiently Wedlinghorough, where falls into it from the co be erectedto their memory in the lower remainingpat | 


whirlpo 


2 eaſt a little river paſſing through Kuſhton, and Næuton of the church. But ſuch was the avarice of the per. by the 
© Geddintor, the ſeat of the Treſhams ; Geddinton, where was a ſons that had the care of them, that they are thought | bampſte 
© royal gaſtle, and ſtill remains a croſs in honour of by no means worthy ſuch. princes, ſons of kings and der de 
Bug bin. Eleanor conſort of king Edward, I. Boughton, the Progenitors of kings of England. The ſaid Cecily | u ſurro 
Kuueig. ſeat of the knightly family of Montague; Kettering, in the courſe of a few. years experienced all the % « wate 


a market town of conſiderable reſort, near which" is ſports, that impotent fortune (if I may be allows. | | «many 


Rouwell, Nouvel, famous for a horſe fair, . through, Burton, the expreſſion) makes with the misfortunes - of the. „ by 1: 
tron alſo the barony Ort. am not miſtaken in the name) powerful, She ſaw her kuſband Richard when he « flows 
of Alan de Dinant *. This barony was given him by had the crown in full proſpect ſlain with his ſon earl « of th 

Henry l. in this county, on account of his having ſlain of Rutland in a bloody battle, and a few years after time 
the king of France's champion at Gizors in ſingle her eldeſt ſon Edward IV. advanced to the royal | Wc it e 
Harrowden, combat. Harroꝛoden, whoſe. lord Nicholas Yaus, dignity, and ſnatched away by untimely death, baving « ſpring 
Lerds Yaus. governor of Guiſnes in Ficardys was created a baron firſt taken off his brother George duke of Clarence, | tients 
Oe by king Henry r Afterwards her other ſon Richard aſpiring to the ſo. Kin king of 
Higham From hence the Avon comes to nie 2 tom Vereignty by the barbarous murder of his nepbens ll. baer: | 
and the infamy of his mother, whom he publickly Robe 


rer. formerly belonging to the Ferrers, from whom 
tit had the name of Higham'Ferrers, and who had 
their caſtle here, whoſe ruios are to be ſeen 

near the church. But the greateſt ornament of 
this place was Henry Chichely, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. +, who built here a beautiful college, in which 

he placed ſecular clergy and prebendaries, and at 

| the ſame time erected an hoſpital for poor. From 
Addington. thence it paſſes. to Addington, formerly the ſeat of 
' Thrapſtlon. the Veres, and Thorpſton, commonly called Thrapfton", 


charged with incontinence, and when polleſſed of ae tions, 
the ſceptre, preſently. killed in battle. In ſuch a 4 draw 
cloſe connection were all her misfortunes, that each  deftrg 
day roſe more calamitous: than the preceding. What triburgus 
happened here to another. powerfal princeſs Mary monaſte; 
queen of Scots, I had rather bury i in ſilence than te- ſoondati 
late. Let oblivion cover it if it can ; if not, at lealt from R 
let it be paſſed by in filence. There are alway | 


ent aut 
under the. beſt princes thoſe who being once yeſted ron 


ian kin 


Draits. and overagainſt it Draiton, in the laſt age the ſeat of 12 puthociry om. * 5 en eee lter 
Henry Green; afterwards it came by his daughter tio c own private deſigns under the facred name of BW vi, bot 
John aud Edward Stafford earls of Wiltſhire, and now religion ; as well as thoſe who bave a fincere and | of his w 

belongs to baron Mordaunt, who inherited it from the hearty regard for religion, the ſafety of the prince by tis br 

Greens, & noble.and fomove- fandily-:in rheſs::parts. and the welfare of the ſubject, which is the ſupreme v Chrif 

Oundale, Avon next ſurrounds the neat little town of Oundall; to law. Nor is it to be denied chat che beſt of princes, bald au 

| e e bring Giealled; Dy e en, like pilots, are frequently hurried away in ſtorwy | tinſelf a 
from Avaundale, where nothin 8 l to be ſeen but/a times againſt their will. Their conduct muſt be make foi 

| - die: chock and teak: for yours "ch lefr to God, who alone has power over kings. . if of g 

an hoſpital formerly founded by W. Laxton-mayor | The Avon now approaching Huntingdonſhire, runs which hi 

| ; of London, Near r under a beautiful bridge at Walmesford, and fo by of his bi 
„don fined up. wich neu buildings by Edward ">< bern antient city of Dunennzuze called by de e e xi 
| Clone bee . Saxons Dormanceſter, as I before obſerved, and oc- MM cited to 

by his arms from the antient family of Montacutes. cupying both ſides of the river in each county. For 1 of Pete; 

It was formerly the eſtate of Berengar Ie Moine or the little village of Calter, a mile diſtant 272 ud appo 

Mank, not as ſome ſay. of Berengar of Tours, whoſe river, ſeems to have been part of it by the tele Wiſer o 

opinion about the Euchariſt was formerly examined and lated pavements found there, though this more m0 tſtery 3 

| condemned by a council o. Afterwards it approaches dern inſcription is to be ſcen on the church wall. lndliry a 
PFatberinghay. Fathering hay caſtle, ſurrounded by moſt pleaſant meads, XIV KL. MAIF DEDICATIO HY inn of tl 

, HOES which in the reign of Henry III. when the many IVS ECCLESIAE MCXXHII —_ | ad the 
ſtrong holds encouraged the nobility to rebel, was q. d. „ This church was dedicated 15 kl. May Mins ne; 


Vo, Eth 
&latigab 
t by the 


| ſurprized by William earl of Albemarle, who laid « 1124.“ And it was certainly a very conſiderable 
waſte, the ſurrounding country, as M. Paris informs place; for in the neighbouring fields called Nona. 
us. At this time it ſeems to have belonged to the fon for Dormanton fields, are found ſuch quantities of 
_ earls. of Huntingdon x. A long While afterwards 155 Roman coins, that one would think they lad bees 
ward III. gare it as an inheritance or appenage as ſown there, and two military ways, with very ©" 
it was called, to Edmund of Langley his fon duke of ſpicuous ridges; led from hence, one called Fo!) fe 
ork, who rebuilt the caſtle and the higheſt forti- way, from being 40 feet in breadth to Sand, 
b IT; * Book of Inquifitions in the Exchequer, ' FF Dat, Park. 
0 Ir W firſt to the Peperells, and then to the Ferrars. Holland. | 5 mu. 

£ N alſo to tho Veres. Holland. | The council of Verceil, A. D. 050. (Hoffm, Lex.) by 113 biſhops. Bo 

10. A. D. 1221. cho were of the royal race of Scotland. h 


8 uk, h both of itſelf and with a falcon in it was his dec or empreſs as ONE 'og that be was locked be þ owe great hope a5 ® young 
Wes her. Holland, * | 


We 333 dime, Holland, | e e | | | 3 


de other called Longditeh and Highſtreet by Lolbam 


bridges, a very old bridge of eleven arches, now de- 
with age, through Weſt Deeping into Lincoln- | 


5 At the firſt diviſion of theſe roads ſtands 


| Upton, on higher ground, whence its name, where 
b Robert Wing field deſcended from the antient family 
ofthe Wipgfelds that has produced ſo many illuſ- 
trious 6 
walks. From Durobrivae the Aufona or Nen runs 
do che little city of Peterborough in a corner of this 
county, 


by the fide of it a town from thence called Medefee!!- 
bampſted and Medeſhamfted, which as I find in Ro- 
bert de Swapham® “ was built on an excellent ſpot, 


| « many paſtares, every way beautiful and acceſſible 
| « by land except on the eaſt fide. The river Nen 
| «:flows by the ſouth fide of Burgh. In the middle 


time no ſwimmer can get to the bottom of it, nor 
| «i; it ever frozen over in winter. For there is a 
« ſpring whence the water bubbles up. The an- 
| «tients: called this place Medeſwell,” till Wolpher 
n RE, 
: Peter: and as the place was marſhy, he laid (as 


| «tions, ſuch as eight yoke, of oxen could ſcarce 


deſtroyed,” It afterwards, came to be called Pe- 
triburgus, Petropolis, Peterborow, and Burgh, and the 
monaſtery there became very famous. Its riſe and 


from Robert de Swapham aforeſaid, a very an- 


"i, but being taken off by the wicked contrivances 
of his wife left it unfiniſhed. Peada was ſucceeded 


v Chriſtianity, barbarouſly murdered his ſons Wol- 
Ptald and Rufinus for their attachment to it“ but 
| linſelf a few years after embracing Chriſtianity, to 


it of derotion, ſet about finiſhing the monaſtery 


ind Kineſwirha, he completed A. D. 6 33. and dedi- 
| fed to St. Peter (whence the place got the name 

> Peterburs) endowed it with large revenues, 
ud appointed Sexwulfus a religious man and chief 


10 uſtery afterwards flouriſhed in great renown for 
_Andiry about 214 years, till that terrible devaſta- 
um of the Danes, when the monks were maſſacred, 
a the monaſtery burnt, and lay whelmed in its 

105 "Ms near 109 years. At length about A. D. 

ble #9, Ethelwold biſhop of Wincheſter, who was in- 

n- ngable in promoting monkery, began to reſtore 

of by the eſpecial aid of king Eadgar and Adulph 

een de King's chancellor, who by way of atonement for 


ming with his wife in their fleep overlaid their 


y, bid adieu to the world, and was made abbot of 
new houſe e. It was now famous for its great 
; The' 


i Fray * of the tory is 


not in White, 


F 


| « of this river in a place ſo deep that in ſummer- 


king of Mercia, dedicated a monaſtery there to St. 


« draw one, which l ſaw when the monaſtery was 


by tis brother Wolpher, who, being extremely averſe 


aa his brother had begun, which by the affiftance 
1 i his brother Ethelred, and his ſiſters Kineburga 


idviſer of the work, firſt abbot thereof. This mo- | Braybrok, 4 great favourite of king John, whoſe ſon 


Henry marrying Chriſtiana Ledet, a rich heireſs, his 


knights has a beautiful houſe with lovely 


where hiſtorians tell us was in the river a 
whirlpool of immenſe depth, called Medefwell, and 


— 


«-ſyrrounded on one hand with a fen and the fineſt. | 
a water, and on the other with woods, meads, and 


| «Robert goes on) prodigious ſtones in the founda- 


| foundation T have thought proper to recite. in brief - 


tent author. Peada, ſon of Penda, the firſt Chriſ- 
nm king of Mercia, laid the foundations of a mo- 
ltery' at Medeſhamſted in the country of the Gir- 


make ſome atonement for this his impiety by ſome 


"ay fon, gave all his wealth to rebuild this monaſ- 


paſſapes me found in Hugh White's Hiſtory of Peterborou 
| 4 Ib. p. 14. 


„0 W447 8 „ 
a crat quando rex W. juſſit ibi caſtellum ficri.” Domeſd. fol. 220. a, | 


gb abbey, publiſhed by Mr. Sparke 1725, P. 2, 3. 


revenues and many privileges, though in the reign 
of William the Conqueror Herward, an Engliſh out- 


law, made an inroad from the iſle of Ely, and plun- 


dered the great treaſures, againſt whom abbot 


Turold erected a caſtle' called Mont Turold*, It was, 
however, reckoned very rich in the laſt age. 


happy queens, Catharine of Spain, and Mary of Scot- 
land, were buried, and found reſt from their troubles. 
Below Peterborough. the Aufona or Nen having 


now proceeded about 45 miles from its ſource, and 
carrying with it all the leſſer ſtreams and land- floods, 
| But not finding a way, UE : 


takes various courſes. | | | 
flows the plain country far and wide with its winter 
floods; ſo that it ſeems one vaſt plain of water with a 


few iſlands appearing above it. The cauſe of this, 


according to the inhabitants, is that of the three 


channels which bring down ſuch a quantity of Alge 
the firft leading to the ſea by Thorney abbey, and then 


ſeparately by Clowſcroſs and Crowland, the other 


through the drain, made by Morton biſhop of Ply, 


called the New Leame and Wisbich, have been long 
neglected; and the third, which goes down by Horſey 
briage, Wittleſmere, Ramſeymeer, and Salters load, is 
unable to contain ſuch a body of water, which there- 


fore forces itſelf with greater violence on the adjacent, 
country. The people complain heavily of the miſ-. 
conduct of thoſe who neglect to clear the channels, 
and of thoſe who draw off the water for private uſe, | 


and, with the people of Reate in Tacitus s, ſay © that 


nature has admirably contrived matters for the ad- 
vantage of mankind by eftabliſhing the banks, courſes, 


and ſources of rivers, as well as their termination.” 


But of this enough and too much. 


 Hereabouts the county narrows, the Aufona and 
Welland another river bounding it to the north, being 


ſcarce five miles aſunder. On the Welland, called by 
Ethelward an antient writer Weolod, near its ſource, 


is Braybrok, a caſtle built by Robert May alias de 


eldeſt ſon took the name of Ledet, from one of whoſe 
ſon's nieces, as I before obſerved, it came to the Leati- 
mers, and by them to the Griphins, to whom it now be- 


longs. Near it among the woods I ſa the ſmall re- 
mains of a monaſtery, formerly called De Diuiſis, now 


Pippwell, built for Ciſtertians by William Buttevillein, 


t. Henry II. Next one ſees Rockingham, once a caſtle. 


of the carls of Albemarle, built by William the 
Conqueror, at which time it was © waſte,” as ap- 
pears, by his ſurvey i. It was fortified with ramparts, 
bulwarks, and a double row of battlements, and 


ſtands om a hill in a thick foreſt from it called Rock. 


{4 © Ib. 18, 19. 
Edit. Francf.' 166 1. 


IIb. 48, 49. 


inghant 


Mont Tarold, 42 85 
For 
then Henry VIII., drove out the monks from all 
places, alledging that they had departed from the 
courſe and practice of thoſe holy men the antient 
monks, and waſted in luxury the goods of the church 
which were the property of the poor, and appointed 

a biſhop to preſide over this county, and the neigh- 
bouring one of Rutland, with a dean and prebendaries! 
Thus from a monaſtery it became a cathedral church, 
which, if you regard the ſtructure, is venerable for 
its antiquity, its weſt front majeſtic, its cloiſters ſpa - 
cions, in the painted windows of which is repreſented 
the hiſtory of the founder Wolpher, with the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the abbots : a large and coſtly chapel of the 
Virgin Mary, and a beautiful choir, in which two un- 
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The Feng. 


Braybrot. 


Lords of 
Braybrok.' 


Piperwell. 
Rocſting ham. 
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C Deane. 


Hering worth. 


Barons Zouch, 


derable family of barons, who owe much of their 


| Barons of 


Eng ayne . 
Blatherwwic . 


Hymell caſtle, 
V 


mſheved. | 


we 


Radulphus firſt earl of Stafford), and turned their 


0 R 1 N. N : 


ingham foreſt, Afterwards the river runs by Hering- 
worth formerly the ſeat of the Cantelupes, now of 
the barons Zowch, deſcended from Eudo younger ſon 

of Alan de la Zouch of Afbby, and riſen to a conſi- 


honor to a match with one of the heireſſes of Can- 
telupe, and another of the baron S?. Maur, who 
alſo derives his deſcent from the heireſs of lord 
Zouch of Aſbly, and the Lovels lords of Caftle Cary, 
in the county of Somerſet, In this foreſt I likewiſe 


ſaw Deane, antiently memorable for being the reſi - 


dence of the Deanes, afterwards of the Tindals, now 
the elegant ſeat of the Brudenels, of whom fir Ed- 
mund Brudenell, knight, lately deceaſed, was a 

great admirer and encourager of venerable antiquity. - 
The family of Engayne alſo of antient and honoura- 
ble rank was ſettled here at Blatherwic (where now 
live the Staffords of knightly rank deſcended from 


caſtle called Hymell into a monaſtery named Finiſheved. 
Their male line failed 200 years ago, but the eldeſt 


daughter marrried John Goldington, the ſecond Laurence 


Pabenham, and the third William Bernat, all illuſ- 
trious knights. Here is alſo Apthorp the ſeat of An- 
thony Mildmay a famous knight, whoſe father Walter 


Mildmay, lately privy councellor to queen Elizabeth, 


Fhornbaugh, 


Baſſets of 


juſtly deſerved to be ranked among the excellent 
men of this age for his valour, prudence, piety, and 
munificence to the republic of letters in founding 
Emanuel college at Cambridge. Near this is Thorn- 
haugh, formerly belonging to the family of St. 
Medard, now to the right honourable William Ruſſel 


' ſon of Francis ear! of Bedford of the ſame family, 


whom king James for his virtues and faithful ſervices 
when viceroy of Ireland advanced to the rank of 
baron Ruſſel of Thornhaugh. Nor muſt we forget the 


little town of Welledon, formerly accounted a barony 


which by Matilda daughter and heireſs of Geofrey 
de Ridell, who was drowned with the ſon of king 


Henry I. deſcended to Richard Baſſet ſon of Ralph 


Baſſet juſtice of England, in whoſe line it continued 


to the time of Henry IV. and then by failure of ifſue 


male went by females to the Knevetts and Ailsburys. 


From Heringworth the Welland proceeds to Colli- 


A weſton, where Margaret of Richmond, mother of 
king Henry VII. built a handſome and elegant houſe. 
Below this place are dug great quantities of ſlates 


| uſed by all the neighbourhood for building. Mittering 


heath runs from hence a long way eaſt, on which the 


inhabitants ſay the Danes were formerly defeated in a 
famous battle. 
Burgbley a beautiful houſe, which lately by favour of 
queen Elizabeth gave title of baron to the experienced 


The Welland now approaches 


and right honourable William Cecil, the great pillar 


of Britain, high treaſurer of England; and received 


| luſtre from his virtues, as well as additional magni- 


| ficence from the buildings he erected there, and the 


park (a word uſed by Varro*) for deer incloſed 


i ____ vith a ſtone wall of great extent. Below this at 
Ternal. | 3 


Bernak are the quarries from which the monaſteries 


olf Peterborough and Ramſey were built. The hiſ- 


tory of Ramſey ſays , © the quarries are frequently 
worked, and there always remains ſtone enough for 


future working.” And we read in a charter of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor w: ( For 4000 eels in Lent the 
brethren at Ramſey ſhall have out of St. Peter's lands 


1 Colum. IX. 1. has Fivarium ferarum. | 
Ib. c. 113, p. 456. 1 1 Ingulphus. 
Hence perbaps our word Buttings, See Da Cange. | 
2 See before, carls of Huntingdon. | 


divides the county here, and rears a high rid 


the holy virgins an-example of piety and chaſtity 


proper channel, which led before through Spalding, 


to the north, as I before obſerved, though it ſerves 
as a boundary for only five miles, riſing near the 
ſources of the Welland, runs by Stanford called upon 


which deſcended an illuſtrious and numerous lineage 


will break them, and the leaſt preſſure cruſh them, 


their marks to confute any future claimant that may 


boundary has been altered.” 


under them if they were ſearched. 


Waldeof ſon of the warlike Siward, who Nas 


Northampton; and was ſucceeded by hi 
* Life of Waldeof, 5 


as much hewn fone from Bernak and ſtone po Walls 
from Burch as they want.” Below Berneck that hioh 
Roman road called by the neighbourhood from 1 


breadth 40 foot way, leading from Caſter to Stanford 


04 
e - 
ticularly in the little wood of Berneck, whe N 0 wo, 


a watch tower on the ridge, and runs a great wa 
under Burghley park wall. 5 ſ 

A few miles hence the Welland running by Max 
caſtle, once belonging to the barons Wake; jo. 
Peagkirke, where in the infancy of the Englih 5. 
church Pega a holy woman, who gave name 10 the 1 
place, and was ſiſter of St. Guthlac, exhibited 10 


in her life and converſation ®, comes to the feng 


before · mentioned. The bank being negledded on 


its ſouth ſide, it overflows the adjoining fields, to the 
great damage of the proprietors, breaking out of it; 


and entering the Nen or Aufona, which it greatly 
overloads. 5 | 
The leſſer Auen, the other boundary of this county 


Avon, the reſidence of the family of the Caves, from . 


in the neighbouring county; and Lilborne, antiently 1; 
belonging to the Canvilles. The ſituation of this 
Place on the Roman road, the antient ramparts, and 
the conical hill, near which ſome people digging in 
hopes of treaſure found only coals, ſeem to imply 
that it was a Roman ſtation. The river here running 
under Dowbridge leaves Northamptonſhire and enters 
Warwickſhire. | NOS 10h TK 

From the aforementioned coals may I be allowed A 
to conjecture this hill was thrown up for a boundary): 
as Siculus Flaccus tells us aſhes, or coals, or pot- 
ſhards, or broken glaſs, or -burnt bones, or chalk, 
or plaiſter, uſed to be put under boundary marks; 
and St. Auſtin * writes of coals, © Is it not extraordi- 
nary that, materials ſo weak that the ſmalleſt blow 


ſhould be proof againſt the greateſt length of time ; 
ſo that the makers of boundaries lay them under 


ariſe at ever ſo great a diſtance of time, and ſay the 
And I the rather in- 
cline to this opinion, as the writers on boundaries 
ſay little hillocks of earth called Botontines ? were 
placed on bounds ; fo that I am apt to think moſt of 
the tumuli and round hillocks we ſee ſcattered up 
and down the country were raiſed for this purpoſe, 
and that aſhes, coals, potſherds, &c. would be found 


The firſt earl of this county that [ know of wa 


alſo earl of Huntingdon 4, and loſt his head for trea- 
ſon againſt William the Conqueror, leaving only 
two daughters, whom he had by Judith, the Con- 
queror's own ſiſter's daughter“. Matilda the eldeſt 
was married to Simon de St. Liz or Syluanect, by ber 
mother Judith, whom he had before courted, and who 
rejected him with ſcorn becauſe he was lame. He 


built the church of St, Andrew and the caſtle at | 
s ſon Sin! 


£4 II 10 f 1 . A Ed. Gale. bot 
5 OM 1 7 De Civ. Dei, 21. e. 4. 
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be ſecond, who had a long ſuit for his mother's 
pi with David king of Scots, her ſecond huſband, 
of following the intereſts of king Stephen, departed 


was * a young man guilty of every irregularity and 
| :noropriety.” is ſon Simon III. ſpent his eſtate in 
” ſuit and trial about the earldom of Huntingdon 
nin the Scots, and by favour of king Henry 1I. 
married the daughter and heireſs of Gilbert de Gaut, 


wed without children, A. D. 1185. Many years 
aer Edward III. created William de Bohun, a man of 
cried valour, earl of Northampton; his elder brother 
Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford and Eſſex, and 
-nftable of England being unequal to the conſtable's 


of England. He was ſucceeded in the earldom of Nor- 
hampton by his ſon Humphry, who, on his uncle's dy- 
F ig without children, ſucceeded to thoſe of Hereford 


this life, A. D. 1152, with this character, that he 


earl of Lincoln, and afterwards recovering the 
«dom of Huntingdon, and diſpoſſeſſing the Scots, 


office in that warlike age, he made him alſo conſtable 
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and Eſſex, and had had two daughters, one Eleanor) 
married to Thomas of Woodſtock, youngeſt ſon of Ed- 
ward III. the other [Anne] to Henry of Lancaſter, duke 
of Hereford, who afterwards obtained the crown. Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock's daughter Anne] conveyed by mar- 


riage this title derived from her grandfather to the Staf. 


ford family. They being afterwards deprived of their 


honours* Edward VI. advanced that accompliſhed 


courtier William Par earl of Eſſex to the title of Mar- 
quis of Northampton, who dicd without iſſue in my 
time. While I was reviſing the work our moſt 
gracious ſovereign king James advanced Henry 
Howard brother of the laſt duke of Norfolk, a 
perſon of the brighteſt parts, moſt fluent eloquence, 
poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment, of the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence and foreſight, to the rank and 


ſtyle of baron Howard of Marnhill, and to the 


honour of ear] of Northampton at the ſame time. 
A. D. 1683. 55 LS 
In this county are 326 pariſhes. 


upon the exeeution of the duke of Buckingham by Richard III. 
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Charwell r. 


Cheping 


Warden. | 


Dunſmore. 


Uadgecote. 


reckoned into it in Domeſday b. 


'  m Tan. 3%» Bridges, 19%. 
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THE county of Northampton is of an irregular 
figure inclining to oval: its greateſt length 

from the ſouth-weſt corner near Aynhoe, to the north- 
eaſt boundary at Crowland in the north of Peter- 
borough fen, is 66 miles; its greateſt breadth from 


Higham park in the eaſt to the oppoſite the weſtern 


boundary near Dunchurch in Warwickſhireis 32 miles; 


and its circumference is about 216 miles. It contains 


336 pariſhes, and 11 market towns, 550,000 acres and 
24,808 houſes“. It was larger at the Conqueſt than 
at preſent; for the north part of Rutlandſhire is 


are maintained and employed by agriculture: the 
cloathing manufacture was once attempted without 


| ſucceſs ©; but there is at preſent a conſiderable re- 
turn from Northampton and other towns by ſtock- 


ings, and in Kettering and others ſerges and ſhal- 
loons employ many hands. „ 
The principal landholders in this county at the 


making of the Domeſday ſurvey were, beſides the 


king, the biſhops of Bayeux, Durham, Coutance, and 
Lincoln; the abbots of Peterborough, Weſtminſter, 
St. Edmund's Bury, Ramſey, Thorney, Croyland, 
Coventry, Eveſham, and Greſtaign; the church of 
Rheims: the earls Mortaign, Mellent, Alan, Al- 


bery (de Vere), Hugh: Hugh de Grentmaiſnill, Hugh 


de Juri (Ivery), Henry de Ferrers, Robert de Todeni, 


| Robert de Statford, Robert D'Oyly, Robert de Veci, 
Robert de Buci, Ralph Paganel, Ralph d'“Limeſi, 
: Robert White, William de Cahaignes, William Pe- 


verel, William Fitz Anſculf, William Loveth, Walter 
Deyncurt, Walter Flandrenſis, Geffrey de Mandeville, 


Gilbert de Gand, Euſtace de Huntingdon, counteſs 


On the ſouth-weſt fide of the county runs the river 
Charwell, on which is Cheping Warden, which by its 


name ſeems to have had a market. Foundations of 
antient buildings and Roman coins are frequently 


ploughed up here. It was the manor of Guy de 


Reinbacourt, a Norman, who ſettling here gave 


its name to the hundred, of which he was lord 4. 


At the north end of the town is the Wallow, 


q. d. Wall low or Wall hill, a bank ſuppoſed to 
have been raiſed by the Romans to ſecure their con- 


queſt from the northern Britans of Warwickſhire. 
About a quarter of a mile weſt is Arberry banks, a 
camp of the Saxons or Danese. Dunſinore or Daneſ- 
more, an adjoining valley, is ſuppoſed to take its 


name feom the Danes, who ravaged theſe parts. 
At Edgecote was fought a battle between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter 9 Edward IV. 2 when Wil- 


liam Herbert earl of Pembroke, who commanded. 


the former with his brother Richard, Richard Wid- 
ville, earl Rivers, and his brother John were taken 
and beheaded. 


a Mag. Brit. III. 459. Gee 
© Fuller, Worth. 279. | G. 
© Moreton, 525-6. Bridges, 111. 

h Madox Hilt, of the Excheq. 145. Biidges, 134. 
* Dugd, Bar. I. 712. Bridges, 187. | 


The inhabitants It has two entrances on the ſouth and two on the 


north fide, the circumference within a quarter of a 


of whom Richard being much addicted to the ſtudy 
of chemiſtry, obtained leave of Edward IV. to prac- 


is a mineral well called St, Rumbold's in much eſteem 
ſince it was firſt diſcovered by Drs. Willis and Lower!, 


„ was a ſtaple for wool privilegid with a major, 
the which honor yet remaineth to this pore town. 
„Ther was a fair caſtle in the ſouth-weſt end, the 


„ and berith the name of the caſtle hill, but not any 


Moreton, 541, Bridges, 117. 


| Bridges, 180. Rutty, 379. Moreton, Phthiſiologia. 
„ Lel, VII. 10. | | 


In the ſouth-weſt corner of the county ſands 4 
Aynho, which t. Henry II. William earl of Eſſex 
granted to Roger Fitz Richard and his heirs in ex. 
change for Cumton. This charter is without date, 
and concludes thus: Notum fit omnibus quod ud 
e eſcambium factum fuit apud Wintoniam ad ſcaccariun 
* coram domino rege Henrico filio regis H. 2di & ba. 
ce ronibus ſuis : teſtibus, Cc. It is inrolled inter 
Mich. commun. 5 Edward II. rot. 19 a. 

In Charleton pariſh is Rainsborough, an oval emp, 0 
double trencht, on a hill, the inner bank high, 


mile, without half a mile. In levelling part of the 
area were found urns, glaſs veſſels and athes. A 
little below to the eaſt is a ſmaller intrenchment. A 
gold coin of Veſpaſian was ploughed up a little yay 
from this hill! 1 | ores 

New bottle, now the ſeat of the earl of Thanet, N 
belonged from the time of Henry III. to the Greys, 


tiſe the tranſmutation of metals k. At Ajry, a 1 
hamlet partly in this pariſh and partly in that of 
King's Sutton, which laſt gives name to the hundred, 


On the Charwell at Chaucomb above Banbury, 
was a priory of black canons, founded t. Henry ll. 
valued at £.83.” „ 

« The town of Brakeley, by eſtimation of old! 
« ruins hath had many ſtreets in it, and that large. 
« It floriſhed in the Saxon times until the Danes 
« rafidit. It floriſhed again ſyns the Conqueſt, and 


« ſite and hill where it ſtood is yet evidently ſeen, 


*« piece of wall ſtanding. There were three goodly 
&« croſſes of ſtone in the toun, one by S. at the end 
« of the town, thrown down alate by theves that 
&« ſowght for treaſure. Another at the W. end of 


« St, James's church. The zd very antique, faite 


“ and coſtly in the inward part of the High ſtteet. 


„There be divers tabernacles in this with ladies | 
* and men armed. Some ſay the ſtaplears of the town 


« made it, but I rather think ſome noble man lord 
« of the town®.” This croſs 28 feet high, Was 


taken down 1706 to build the handſome town houſe 


at the expence of the duke of Bridge water lord of 
the manor. There is a churche as a chaple of calc 
« of Seint James in the ſouth end of the town, au 
ode peece of worke, and on the ſouth ſyde of the 


„ chaunſell of it is a faire chapell or iſle, and ter 


b Moreton, Nat, Hiſt. of Northamptoufhire, p. 2. 


Bridges“ Hiſt. of Northamptonſbire, 100. 102. 
| 2 Bridges, IIS. 
i Moreton, 540. Bridges, 190. | | 
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«he in the wyndow ſydes i in flons i imagis berringe 
& vol ſakks in theyr hands in token chat it was of 
« the ſtapelers makyng. There is in the midle of the 
«own a churche of St. James and St. John, ſome 
« time a college, and an almoſehouſe or hoſpitall. 
« This was ſupprelſid and given to Magdalene col- 
« lege with landes. There ly buryed in tumbes 
« divers noble men and women in the preſbitery of 
« this churche : firſt, two noble men in one tumbe, 
«having on their ſhelds a lion rampant and flures-de- 
a luce. There ly buried on the ſouth ſyde in the 
« wall a noble man havynge in a feld of Gules 10 
u hezants of gold, and at his feete lyith another 
« havynge in his ſheld a lion rampant. 
« alſo Robart Holand that died in anno Domini 13733 


u Mawd his wife lyeth there alſo; There lyeth a no- 
«bleman and his wyfe ; he berith in his ſhelde vaire 


« gold and Gules:” [John lord Lovell died 1408:] 
« One tolde me that of late day one of the lords 


« his graunte it cam in gift to Magdalen college. 
„The church of St. Peter being che chief church 
«of the town and mother church of the whole 
« deanery of Brakeley is in the eſt ſide of the town. 
I ſaw no tumbe or great antiquity in it. In the 
« churcli-yard lieth an image of a preeſt reveſted, the 
« which was vicar of Brakeley, and there buried 
« quike by the tyranny of a lord of the town for a 
« diſpleaſure that he toke with him for an horſe taken 
« 5 ſome ſay for a mortuary: but the lord as it is 


" repentance %” Brackley is divided into New and 


ac] of Leiceſter, founded an hoſpital? here t. Henry 
Il, confirmed by Sayer de Quineey earl of Win- 
cheſter, whoſe daughter brought the manor to the 


kugbter to Fobn lord Lovell, His great grandſon 
Fraxcis, an inftrument of Richard III. forfeited it 
ifter the battle of Boſworth, when Henry VII. granted 
It to George lord Strange, eldeſt ſon of lord Stanley. 
A daughter of Stanley brought it to the Egertons, 
« vhom John, ſon of lord chancellor Elleſmere, was 


nated viſcount Brackley 14 James I. earl of Bridge- 
Rater the following year, and marquis of Bridgewater 


ad duke of Bridgewater 6 George I. 1770. Here 
ue both a church and chapel. The hoſpital which 


 Wlſted of two courts, Leland calls a college and 


hital, of che foundation of the lord Lovel's more 
tuly than of lord Zouch's. It is ruinous, the hall re- 
ult, the chapel diſmantled, and of the fine tombs 
nentioned by Leland, which by the arms belonged 
ohe Zouches, Holands, and Lovels, only two re- 
Wn, and thoſe diſplaced. Francis lord Lovell gave 


naher hoſpital or chapel, dedicated to St. Leonard 
Ut of the town, and fir Thomas Crewe founded 
u mſhouſe for fix women 4, Brakeley market was de- 
Ward in Leland's time r. There be two faire ſprings 
er wells a little weſt north-weſt from St. Peter's 


% Liz. 
2 


Ther lyeth 


« Lovells was taken for foundar there, and that by | 


& there ſaid went to Rome for abſolution; and took great 


08, Edward Il. made it a wool ſtaple and a cotpora- 
ton, but it did not ſend members to parliament till 
ner the laſt pagliament of Henry VIII. Robert Boſſu, 


lacher; and his daughter to Robert Holand, and his 


Towceſler. 


tt Magdalen college, who leaſe it out. Here was 


church. One is called 8. Rumoaldes well, wher they 


» Bridges, 272. 


« ſay that withiki e a few days of his birth be preached: | 


© The other is called Melle. Thete iffuerk a very little 
“ ſtreamlet out of each of them being not the 
« caſte of i coyt diſtance, and ſtrait come to one 
« ſtreamler*,” On Bayard's green between Brake— 
ley and Mixby was held a famobs tournament 1249, 
and another at Brackley t. 


Stene in this neighbourtiood was tlie ſeat of fi 
Reginald Bray, whoſe father for his ſervice to Hen- 
ry VII. when carl of Richmond, bore a crown in a 
thorn buſh in memory of his finding Richard III's 


crown in a buſh at Boſworth; which is alſo repre- 


ſented in the hall window here. It came to the 
Crews of Cheſhire, of whom John was created baron 
Crewe of Stene by Charles II. and on the death of 
biſhop Crewe of Durham 1721, it came by reverſion 
and marriage to Henry duke of Kent; and now be- 
longs to earl Spencer. 
of the manor to which Boſworth belongs v. 


At Croughton near Brackley was born 1675, John 


Friend an eminent phyſician, who died 1728. 


Aftevell hall is an old manfion belonging to earl 


Ferrars by marriage with the heireſs of 1.overt (not 
Lovell as Mr. Camden) who held it t. Henry VII. 
Thomas Billing the chief juſtice died 1481, and is 
1 in the pariſh church of Wapenham *, * 


Mapenham was tlie barony of the Pinkeneys * 
the Conqueſt, being mentioned in Domeſday v till 


Henry de Pinkeneys alienated ir 29 Edward I. ſur- 
rendering his barony at the ſame time. 

At Slapton near Wapenham was born Dr. t rancis 
Gaſtrell biſhop of Cheſter, who died 1725. 

In the parlour of the re&ory houſe at Helmedon 


is a chimney piece inſcribed with a date which Dr. 


Lord Crew was poſſeſſed alſo 


Stene. 


Croughton, 


Aſtwell. h 


Wapenham. 


Slapton, | 


_ Helmedon( 


Wallis makes out to be A. D. M* 143, and thence 


concludes the uſe of Arabic numeral figures to be 
earlier among us than is generally ſilppoſed *. 3 


At Sulrave weſt of the church is a caſtle hill, 


and about a mile north of the town in the road RX 
tween Banbury and Northampton is an artificial hilt 
called Burough hill 40 feet ſquare on the tops. 

At Wedon Pinkney or St. Loys was a Benedictine 


priory cell to St. Lucian near Beauvais, now belong- 
ing to All Souls college, Oxford 4. 
a medicinal ſpring of ſome repute, called St, Loy's 


well; and the riſing ground on the green before the 


church retains the name of Caſtle hill. 

Camden and Baxter miſplace TRIPONTIuM at 
Dr. Gale? places it at Dorobridge, where 
Dr. Stukeley f ſays there are indeed no temains, but 


that antiquities have been found both at Cathorps and 


Lilburne * adjoining, and at the latter place at Caſtle 
hills are ſome old walls mentioned by Mr. Camden, 


after whoſe deſcription Mr. Ward i inclines to re- 


move it to Rugby in Warwickſhire, called in Domeſ- 


Sulgrave, | 


Wedon 
Pinkney, 


In the town is 


1 
Tatrox- 
rium. 1 
Towceſter. 


day * Rocheberry. Salmon puts ĩt at the nag 0 . SE 


Edgehill. Leland was told there appeared certain 


ruins or ditches of a caſtle at Towceſter n, which 


muſt be on the Berrymount hill, an artificial on 


about 24 feet high, on the north-eaſt fide of the 
town, at Whoſe foot. has been found a coin of Gra- 


tian *®. Edward rebuilt the town 921 after it had been, 
ruined by the Danes e. The words of the Saxon Annalilt, 


Lell. VII. 11, 12 P Tan, 405. 8 à Brid es, 143—1 
Le. VII. TY HT. Ib. 12. t M. —— 768. " Bridges, 146, 
hies, 190—198. x Ib. 213—217. J fol. 227-8 
hidges, 212. Phil. Tranſ. No 154, p. 199, and ry, p. 7- 12. x Bridges, 771. 
bridges, 12 a Bridges, 254—258. Tan. 378. P. 99. f It, I. 106, 4 N Coucet. 
. near which the new map places a caſtle, i Horſl. Brit, Rom. 436. E fol. 244, 


* Sax, Chron, 197. 


more 


Whittlebury 
| Rn 


0 i A. 1 


her gepapan þa buph et Topeceaprep, ij hie zerym- 
bpian, may as well be underſtood of the caſtle as the 
own ; and next ſummer the Danes aſſaulted the buph 
a whole day without ſucceſs, ſo that the king found 


it neceſſary to encamp at Paſſenham till a ſtone wall 


was built round Towceſter, ba hpile þe mon pophTe 
ba buph z© Toye- cearden mid ran pealle?, which 


more ttrongly implies the fort than the urbs or ci- 


vitas, as Gibſon tranſlates it. In 1748 near Tow- 
ceſter in digging ſtone to repair Watling ſtreet were 
found many braſs coin of the Lower Empire, pieces 
of urns, bones, pebbles laid in rows, vaults as of a 
ſepulchre about four feet under ground, partly of 
hewn ſtone, partly of pebbles 11 or 20 inches high, 
full of black mould of an odd ſmell on opening x. 

Mr. William Sponne archdeacon of Norfolk and 
rector here, gave 29 Henry VI. the Talbot inn 
here to public wſes of the town, and has in the 
chantry chapel built by him in the church a tomb 


with his figure in pontificalibus, a ſkeleton below and 


an inſcription at his feet”. The chantry and its 
college are now the ſchool and maſter's houſe, the 
two old gates remaining. Pope Boniface held this 
rectory at the time of his advancement to the pope- 
dom 1294 % | | 


&* wooded for ſeveral miles in length, and of different 
« extents in breadth, in a moſt deep and clayey 
* country. Much of che timber is cut in rotation, 
but in parts towards the edge of Buckinghamſhire, 
« are conſiderable quantities of good oak. This 


* foreſt remained in the crown till the year 1685, 
hen Henry Fitzroy, firſt duke of Grafton, was ap- : 
« pointed hereditary ranger. The preſent duke 


& hath an elegant houſe called Wakefeld Lodge, ori- 


_ & ginally built by Mr. Claypole ſon-in-law to Oliver 


% Cromwell, and ranger of the foreſt. This was one 


« of the five tracts called walks; viz. Hake field, 


« Shelbrook, Hazelbury, Shrob, and Hanger, Four- 


teen rownſhips are allowed the right of common 


in the open coppices and ridings, from the prin- 
« ciple of juſtice, that ſome reparation might be 
* made to them for the damages ſuſtained by the 


deer. In this great tract here are two lawns, i. e. 


e ſpots incloſed with pales, for paſture for the deer: 


one is Wakefield Lawn, the other Sholbrook Lawn, 


« which are ſecluded from the foreſt cattle. That 
« fierce animal the wild cat is ſtill met with in this 
« foreſt. In the reign of Richard I. the abbot and 
ce convent of Peterborough had a charter for hunting 


1 in this place the hare, the fox, and the wild cat; 


Paul's Perry. 


Eſton, 


e which was confirmed to them in 1253, by 


« Henry III.. Shr:b lodge near Old Stratford was 


purchaſed and improved by Thomas Willis, ſon of the 
phyſician and father of the antiquary of that name, 
At Paveli or Pauls Perry, by Towceſter, was born 
1638 Dr. Edward Bernard, a learned aſtronomer and 
Savilian profeſſor at Oxford, who died 1697. Coins 
of Conſtantine, Maximian and other emperors have 
been found here. LA cles 
Efton (miſprinted both in Camden and Gibſon 
Elton) has been the ſeat of the Fermors ever ſince 
Richard Fermor bought it of the ſon of Empſon t. 


Heniy VIII. This family was ennobled by Wil- 


o Sax, Chron, 109, | 


y vulgarly Shord/ky, and in the new map Shoafly. 
* Br.dges, 35 2. | 


3 


b Bridges, 298. 


e WVhittlezwood, or Whittlebury Foreſt, ſtill continues 


Nixon in A. S. Minutes, 
& Pennant's Journey from Cheſter to London, 204. Bridges, 310. 
» Stukeley I. 36. Marm. Ox. 1768. Bridges, 289. One Guelh an Italian repaired many. 


. 


liam III. 1692 with the title of lord Lempfler aud of chere, 
earl of Pomfret 1721. The preſent houſe was bull. apperts 
1702 by William lord Lempſter after a deſign of | in any 
Jones of fair white Helmdon ſtone, the wings of nexed t 
brick by fir Chriſtopher Wren. Here was x valuable Kc. ſha 
collection of portraits and tapeſtry, and here Were and ſha 
the remains of the Arundelian marbles, 32 ſtatues Augme 
47 other pieces, and 25 buſts, which were, 115 her dut. 
reſtored to the reſt of that collection at Oxford - caſter . 
the preſent counteſs dowager. Among theſe Were Blifu 
the ſtatues of Cicero, Marius, Minerya, large as life Roger \ 
and in perfect preſervation; a pillar from Delphi; reign of 
a pediment of a temple with meaſures of the 5 The! 
tient ell and foot; and a braſs head of Apollo, whoſe mon wa: 
body is ſuppoſed to lie with many more under Aru. und t. 
del ftreet®, | | | chancel 
At Sewardſley? was a Ciſtertian nunnery founded hy 4 nas deat 
Richard de Leſtre t. Henry II. valued at 5.16 1d, Pleas t. 
granted to Richard Fermor . Some old walls, the illes*, a 
kitchen, and ſome ponds remain. The founder' Dr. 8 
ſeal among Mr. Charles' collections, Cotton Lib. ul, the river 
C. VII. has his figure armed on horſeback, his ſhield oppoſite 
on his breaſt, and over the horſe's neck a boy * 
dancing. } tt ore: quently fc 
Courtenhall the eſtate of William Peverell at the oi , © 

_ Conqueſt, and in the reign of Elizabeth of Richard | dirs] on 
Ouſely, who built the manſion-houſe 1 580, Was pur⸗ Narborous 
_ chaſed 1650 by fir Samuel Jones. kt. who left it to 4% Lind 
the younger ſon of fir William Wake, bart. on con- Ws 
dition he aſſumed his name. It is now the ſeat of fir bele hoy 
William Wake, bart. his great nephew, repreſenta. * 8 
tive of the antient family of that name that came in led 880 
with the Conqueror. [i ache 
Grafton Regis or Widvile belonged from the time of 0 _ * 
king John to the Widville family, which ended in 1 
the ſons of the firſt earl. His davghter's huſband . s * 
Thomas Grey marquis of Dorſet inherited it, and "a . 
his ſon Thomas gave it up t. Henry VII. 38 Hen- of * * 
ry VIII. it was made an honour, and Charles II. gare N | 

it in fee to his natural ſon by Barbara ducheſs of A 
Cleveland, Henry Fitzroy created duke of Grafton in ed du 
this county 1675, which title has continued to his ' the 4 
deſcendants. The manſion houſe is much reduced", dla i, 
Edward IV. was privately married at Grafton to men it cor 
lady Grey, nobody being preſent but the boy who 1 The 2 
ſerved at maſs, the ducheſs of Bedford, and two of K an ol 
her gentlewomen ©. % ay fe 
The kings hundreds of Mimberſſey and Afords [ov — 8 
and his foreſts of Whittlewood and Sawcey, his chaces " * 
of Yardley and Whaddon, and all his manors, parks, {Up 1 . 
ſites of monaſteries, lands, &c. within the pariſhes, Wi by - 1 
towns, and hamlets of Grafton, Hartwell, Avi, Gr Joh _ 
Rood, Cortnall, Alderton, Stoke, Brewern, Syillt- A wy ; 
langer, Shorefley, Bliſeworth, Milton, Mallefwarth, A * 
Tiffeild, Palliſpery, Tofſetour, Eiſton, Hulcut, Abthorſ, it ſeama f 
Foſcot, Greinſnorton, Blacheſiey, Wooden, Colehighan, te 1 
Grimſcot, Parſet, Eſcot, Aſcot, Daleſcot, Bugbrot, Oil ly nd 2 
Ruddiſtrip, Collingthrigh, Harding ſton, Wotton, S be, „. 
Hopton, Denſſager, Yardley, Potter per), Tur 1:00 Wone = 
Coſgrove, Caſtle Aſhby, Wiken, and Delaprey, in the le ſte 7 
county of Northampton, and in the hamlets, towus, 5 app 
and pariſhes of Luffeld, Hanſap, Caſile 750 unt go 
Ho:Jham, Shenley, Little Harwood, Snelſoo, and Lill. 07 
Lidforth, in the county of Buckingham, and elfe. (bn, 13 He 

i Lao} Whore Þ 1 | nidoe: 
| Bridges, 256. TN 1455 1 5 et 
Gunton's Hiſt. of Peterborough, u Bridges, 314 9 
| * Tan, 382. Bridges I. 295. bor 4 
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chere, within the realm of England, belonging or 
qppertaining to any manors or hundreds lying or being 


in any the towns, &c. aforementioned, ſhall be an- 


nexed to the Manor of Grafton, and the faid manor, 
dc. ſhall be called perpetually the Honor of Grafton, 
and {hall be in the order and ſurvey of the court of 
augmentations, ſaving ſo much thereof as is within 
her dutchy of Lancaſter, or county palatine of Lan- 


ter !. | 
"Bl worth belongs now to the honour of Grafton. 


Roger Wake, eſq. founded a freeſchool there in the 


reign of Edward  ———— 
The Pateſhulls were at Pateſbull t. Henry III. Si 
non was an able ſtateſman and chief juſtice of Eng- 


und t. Richard I. and John. His fon Hugh was 


chancellor of the Exchequer, and treaſurer. Martin 
vas dean of St. Paul's and Juſtice of the Common 
Pleas t. Henry III. It came afterwards to the Ne- 
illes and is now the property of Mr. Markes. 

Dr. Stukeley b has traced a chain of forts along 
de river Nen, viz, Cogenboe, Chefter walled about 
oppolite to Wellingborough, Archeſter, a ſquare 


camp near Ring ſted and Artleborough; coins fre- 


quently found at the latter; Wadenhoe, Periboe, Walms- 
rd, Caſter on one ſide the river, Cheſterton | Duro- 


 brivis] on the other, both walled about, Peterborough, 


Narborough, Braceborough, Billingborough, Garric, Wal- 


| ut, Lindwood, Waſhenborough. Some intermediate 


ones may be found out by ſkilful inquirers. All of 
theſe however do not appear in the new Survey. 
That at Cogenhoe is Clifford*s hill; that at Ring- 
led is called by Moreton Cotton mill, where urns 
vith aſhes and coins have been found ®, At Wa- 
lenhoe the map marks a tumulus; Pinhoe may mean 


Pay lane or mill beyond Cotterſtock; the reſt from 


Narborough or Northborough are in Lincolnſhire. 
llorton i mentions thoſe at Mil Cotton, Chefler, and 
(herd hill, all which appear to be Roman work by 
tte coins, urns, and other antiquities found there, 
ud this may have occaſioned Nen to have been ſup- 


pled Aufona *, Horſley takes Autona, or Aufona, 


br the Avon l. See before in Wilts”, It is re- 
tarkable, however, that Leland calls the Nen Avon 
"en it comes to Oundle®. e 

| The camp at Guilsborough is called the Burrows®; 
ts an oblong ſquare, the north and ſouth ſides 
hotteſt, fenced by a deep broad ſingle ditch, the 
lngeſt fide between 5 and 600 feet, the ſhorteſt 
bout 300, the area about 8 acres?. 


' dir John Langham, bart. alderman of London, 

bended 1651 an almſhouſe at Cortesbrooke, the 
| ol of his family, who have monuments there. 

| "it John left alſo to che corporation of London a 


im of money, out of which each alderman has 
. 4. to beſtow annually on a poor diſtreſſed ſoldier 
x ſeaman, In a part of this lordſhip, ſtill retaining 
lt name of Kalendar meadow, was a place called 
I land given by William Buttevillian to Sulby 
bey, who made it a cell of Premonſtratenſian 
Mons. Large foundations have been dug up, and 
le ſite appears to have been moated round a. 
wrough hill in Daventry pariſh is an oval three 


aters of a mile from ſouth to north, and a quarter 


dat 33 Hen. VIII. e. 38. 


* Bridges . 
"Bridges, 190. i P. 516. 0 
nlp. 96, dns e I 
im. 53» r Moreton, 520. Brid 1. 
Teo. 375. , Bridges, 41. 49» ENF 
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broad, three miles in circuit, the area a horſe courſe 
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may contain 190 acres. It is defended in diflerent 


parts with a double trench and two banks, three 
trenches. and four banks, and by four trenches and 
five banks on the eaſt and north fide, The welt ſide 


has only one trench and two banks, the ſouth two 


trenches and three banks. About the middle it is 
divided by a ſmall trench reaching about two thirds 


of the way from the welt fide, and at another one 


quarter of the length is a larger trench croſſing in 
like manner terminating at eighteen ronnd hills of 
the ſize of windmill hills, and a little hollow at top, 
the whole row of them about 160 yards, and there 
are three ſeparate ones larger. The remaining 
quarter of the camp is divided from the reſt by a 


deep trench about 200 yards long, incloſing an area 


of about 12 acres at the north part of the hill de- 
clining eaſt, and near this trench is a ſpring called 


Spellwell miſcalled a mount by Mr. Camden. The 


entrance to this camp ſeems to have been on the ſouth 
and ſouth-eaſt ſides. Roman coins have been found 
in the trenches. Two hundred and fifty yards below 


camp of about an acre, fingle trenched, an oblong 


this, on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the hill, is a ſmaller - 


ſquare, the entrance on the eaſt and welt. At the 
foot of the firſt on the ſouth is Burnt walls, about 


fix acres, which ſeem to have been moated round, 
where loads of ſtone and rubbiſh have been dug up; 


and banks incloſing dry ponds in Daventry park, 


may have belonged to this fite, where John of Gaunt is 


ſaid to have had a palace, but the place had this name 


ſo early as Henry III. Moreton ſuppoſes this a Roman 


camp lengthened by the Saxons when the Danes 


overrun the county 1006, or by the Danes. them- 
ſelres r. Mr. Pennant* refers it to the Britans, and 
conceives it one of their poſts made againſt Oſto- 


rius, who after reducing it converted it to his own 


uſe for a ſummer ſtation, and the warm bottom near 


the fort to a winter ſtation. He ſuppoſes it called 


by the Britans Ben Avon, q. d. the head of the river, 
and here, with Mr. Gale, he places the Roman BE- 
NAVENNA, Charles I. occupied this poſt a little be- 
fore the battle of Naſeb ß. 

Daventry is a market town and corporation, and 
has five fairs, and a charity ſchool. The Clu- 
niac priory founded at Preſton Capes by Hugh de 


Leyceſter 1090, was removed hither, valued at 


C. 236. and was the firſt and largeſt houſe ſup- 
preſſed for Cardinal Wolſey*. Its ſmall remains are 


Daventry. 


inhabited by poor people. Here is a freeſchool, 


founded 1576 by William Parker native. Here was 


born, 1614, John Wilkins biſhop of Cheſter 1668, 


who died 1672. In a field at Whitton, four miles from 


Daventry, old foundations and Roman coins here 


called Danes money have been dug up *. 
At Newnham near Wedon was born 1605 Thomas 
Randolph the poet, who died 1634. i 
At Careſby was a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded by 
Philip de Eſſeby in the 43th century, valued at 


Newnham, | 


Cateſby. 


C. 132. 10. 11.“ and the church has been in ruins 


ever ſince the diſſolution. 


Some Roman coins have 


been found in the park. The family of Catesby 
have been remarkable for their ſhare in public com- 


s Hiſt, of Carauſius I. 171, 172. 
* Salmon, 362. Brit. Rom. 31. 36. 

* Stuk, I. 35. ? Bridges, 566. 
journey from Cheſter to London, p. 191—192. 
* Bridges, 32. Tan. 383. 


f Bridges, 265. 


Ty 


motions. 


I 
motions. John de Catesby was in ſeveral com- 
miſſions in this county for ſuppreſſing unlawful al- 
ſemblies, particularly the inſurrection of Straw and 
Tyler t. Richard II. His great grandſon William 
was one of Richard III's three affociates in govern- 
ment, and beheaded after the battle of Boſworth. 
His lineal deſcendant William was a principal con- 
triver and actor in the powderplot, and was ſhot. 
with Percy, whoſe daughter he had married, in de- 
fending himſelf in Holbach houſe, Staffordſhire, to 
which the principal conſpirators fled after its diſ- 
covery, and both their heads were ſet on the parlia- 
ment houſe J. | 

Between Catesby and Badby is Arbury banks, q. d. 
the high hill, Ord ſignifying high in Britiſh, and burg 
a hill in Saxon, it being remarkably high *. It is 
fingle treuched, ſquariſh, or irregular, conforming 
to the ſhape of the hill, the area 10 acres entrance 
on the eaſt, a kind of outwork at the ſouth-weſt 
angle“. f nant qv | 57 

Mr. Knightley, a man of great lands, hath his 
principal houſe at Faulięſley, but. it is no very 
% ſumptuous thing.“ % 
Fawſley is ſtill the feat of the 


174 


Fa * ſley. 


Knightleys, whoſe 


anceſtor purchaſed it in the reign of Henry V. The 


windows of the hall are magnificent and lofty, 52 
feet long, adorned with the family arms, and 
the chimney ſo contrived, with two funnels through 


the buttreſſes, that there is a window over it: the 
two chimnies in the kitchen have double arches like 


that deſcribed at Edgecot by Dr. Wallis, Phil. 
Tranſ. No 166.* Mr. Pennant deſcribes ſeveral cu- 
rious portraits here . 1-29 9 29 
At Preſton capes near Fawfley Hugh de Leiceſter 
ſteward to Maud wife of Simon de St. Liz, firſt earl 
of Northampton, had a caſtle, the ſite till called 
Caſtle hill, near which was a houſe of four monks, 
which being inconveniently fituated he removed to 
Daventry. The porter's ward is ſtill entire. On 
the third bell in this church is this inſcription : 
IHS Nazarenus Rex Judæorum fili Dei miſerere 
. N 3 e | 
« Medon is a praty thoroughfare ſet on a playne 
t ground, and much more celebrated by carriers, by- 
«© cauſe it ſtondeth hard by the famoſe way there com- 
„ monly callid of the people Watheling ftrete, and 


eſton capes. 


Wedon. 


« upon this the townelet is called Vedon on the trete. 
« The tounlet of itſelf is very mean, and hath no 


ce market, and the paroche church is as mean. A 
« litle from the ſouth ſide of the church yard is a fair 
„ chapel dedicated to St. Werburgh, that ſometyme 
« was a nun at Wedon, where was a monaſtery in 
« Bede's time, ſyns deſtroyed by the Danes, but 
„ whether there were any monaſtery fince the con- 


e queſt I could not well learn there. The vicar told 


© me that the lordſhip of the town did belong to Bek- 
* harwik [Bec] a monaſtery in Normandy, and 
ec that after the priories aliens of the French order 


did leſe their poſſeſſions in England king Henry VI. 


« gave it to Eton college. On the ſouth fide of 


St. Werburg's chapel, in hominum memoria, was 


an area and fair building about it, and a cha- 


| 7 Bridges, 15. Rapin IX. 293. 


* Stuk, It. I. 107. See a fortiſication of this name in Hertfordſhire I. 342. another in Cambridgeſhire II. 137. 


* G, Moreton, 524. Bridges, 19. Pennant, 292. 
© Bridges, 66, 4 Ubi ſup, p. 292. 

Z awry 93. Pennant, ubi ſup. p. 193, 194. 

* | | | 


cleſiarum appendent. eidem manerio, 


38. 
® Pennant, 195. 1996 


{c. Q H. VII. N. 


Mr. Ward would incline to Bensford in Polbrook 


which laſt, Elizabeth lady Danvers was a coheire(s, 


* P. 358, | 1p. * | | | 5 = 
m Dame Catharine Danvers died 9 H. VIII. ſeized of the MAE tk of Stowe, and as the record expreſſes it cum advocationibus noven Oy 


Bridges, 87—93. 


I A E M A 


« pel within, now nothing but great barngf,» | 
the grounds called 4% yard, ſouth of the church 
the foundations of old buildings and ſtone wall; on 
been diſcovered s. Mr. Bridges denies there «6; 
was a priory here. . | 

Dr, Stukeley > concurs with Mr. Camden in plac 
BENNAVENA at Wedon. Gale puts it at CHE 
a mile more ſouth, and reads it Penn Aven or Nome, 
q. d. head of Avon, or Nen. „ 

If Dr. Stukeley's reading BENAvona be admitted, 
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hundred, though on account of Burrough hill be 
prefers 'Daventry, for which Baxter would torture 
it to Dannavantria. Salmon is of Ward's opinion! 
but makes //anavatia a diſtinct ſtation l. : 


At Stow Nine Churches, ſo named from 9 churches 80 
to which the lord of the manor has a right of 15 Ch 
ſentation”, is a moſt beautiful monument of Eliza. 
beth, wife of fir John Danvers of Dantſey, e. 
Wilts, and after of fir Edmund Cary, third ſon of 
Henry lord Hunſdon, with her figure in white wir. 
ble cumbent on a marble lab, ſet up in her life. 
time, the work of Nicholas Stone for C. 220. She 
died 1630. Oppoſite to it is a cenotaph to D. 
Thomas Turner, brother to biſhop Turner of Ey, 
preſident of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, where 
he was buried 1714, to which and Ely church and 
city he was an eſpecial benefactor. Here is alſo an 
old croſs legged figure of one of the Gaunts, antient 
lords of this place d. Succeeding lords were the At- 
menters, Segraves, De L'iſles, lords Berkeley, Beau- 


champs earls of Warwick, and lords Latimer, of 
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From the family of Danvers it paſſed to the lord 
Wharton, and from him by ſale to Edward Harley, 
eſq; of whom it was purchaſed 1716 by the exe. 
cutors of Dr. Turner, and ſettled by them on the 
corporation for the relief of poor clergymen's wi- 
dows and children. The rev. Dr. Lloyd is the pre- 
ſent tenant. Here are two mineral ſprings*. 
The Matling fireet enters this county at Old Strat- 
ford, and paſſes in a ſtrait line to the leſſer Aon 
near Lilburne, and thence into Warwickſhire at 
Dowbridge, where pavements, trenches, mounts 
(one called the Round hill), are ro be ſeen. It 
runs very high near Watford, where its greateſt 
breadth is not above ſeven yards, but in ſome places 
broader, and every where will admit two carriages 
abreaſt. It is not ſo much worn at Creke, nor hed 
the need of a bridge there, as Camden repretents, 
unleſs he means where it divides Watford lordſhip to 
the eaſt, Aſhby and Welton to the weſt, where are | 
now three bridges, or the low watry place by Thorp 
encloſures, where the rill divides it ?. | 

In the ſecond Iter of Antoninus, the 22d ſtation), 
Horſley thus appropriated * IN 
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This 


This road Mr. Bartlett informs me he travels almoſt 
der years and has often been ſurprized that no 
dice has been taken of the great improbability 
ps either Towceſter, which is but eight miles from 
Weedon, or Stoney Stratford, which is 17 miles 
rom the ſame place, ſhould be the ſtation in Anto- 
niaus called Lactodorum. About 14 miles from 
Weedon is a village called Old Stratford or the parent 
if the new; this place he ſhould with the appro» 
harion of the editors of the firſt volume of the 
hiſtory of Northamptonſhire | call by that name. 
Fetwixt Cleyceſter and Weedon it meaſures 20 miles 
but is called 17. About eight miles from Cleyceſter 
an acknowledged ſtation, which Richard of Ciren- 
eſter inſerts by the name of Tripontium: 


Magiovinium, 17. Fenny Stratford, I 5. Magiovinio, 12, 


62. Now meaſured 64  _ 47. 
According to Mr. Bartlet's idea they ſhould ſtand 
thus, F | | 


Wedon, half a mile from the Street was found 1699, 
2 beautiful tefſelated pavement, 15 feet long from 
ealt to weſt, of white, yellow, red, and blue teſſelæ, and 
the apartment to which it belonged was ſided by 
others about ten feet by four, floored with plaiſter, 
ud the fides of the floors painted with three ſtrait 
lnes of red, yellow, and green; in theſe were 
fragments of pottery and a hammer head", 
Calle Dikes in Fart hing. ſton is a high hill, intrenched, 
commanding a molt extenſive view, but at preſent 
mergrown with thick woods, and a large ditch 
tuning from eaſt to weſt acroſs the area of near 13 
res, In digging for ſtone in the ruins they diſcovered 
' vaulted room, and under it another room whence 
2d ſe a putrid ſmell. Among the rubbiſh were found 
three ſtones rudely carved with heads, &c. To the 


the Cale yard, intrenched on every ſide but the ſouth- 
ll, At the bottom of the trench are huge heaps 
if einders incorporated with earth and pebbles. 
Theſe may have been Saxon works?, if their vicinity 
to the Watling ſtreet do not rather inclite us to 
lppoſe them of Roman origin, | Ce 
Athorp has belonged to the Spencers ever ſince the 
gn of Henry VII. Robert lord Spencer was ſuc- 
reed 1627 by his ſon M3Uiam, and he 1637 by his 
fon Henry, created earl of Sunderland after the battle 
ägedill, 1642, and flain at the battle of N ewbury 
t ſame year. His wife Dorothy, daughter of Ro- 
tearl of Leiceſter, is celebrated by Waller under 


name of Sachariſſa, and his ſon Robert ſucceeded 
en 0{* | ( ; | . 
"In Riehard J/anta Varia. 


Neton, 543, Bridges, 61, Stuk, I. 107. Pennant ubi 
' Bridges, $25, ; 855 | f 


Antoninus, or, Richard, 
Cleyceſter, 11. Cleyceſter, xt; 
Weedon, 20. Tripontium # 
old Stratford, 14. Dove Bridge, Jo 
Fenny Stratford, 9. Weedon, 13. 

= — Old Stratford, 14. 

64. Fenny Stratford, 9. 
54. 


In Horeſtone meadow, at Nether Hayford, near 


lmh-weſt; on the ſide of a contiguous hill, is an 
tea of fix or ſeven acres of an irregular ſhape, called 


This 


Antoninus Horſley Richard 
From Mandueſſedum Op rt 
io Venonas, 16. Cleyceſter, 11. Benones, 2, 
„ 5 | Tripontium, 9. 
Bennavenna, 17, Weedon, 28, Bennavenna 4, 12. 
Laſtodorum, 12. Towceſter, 8. Lactodoro, 12. 


dom at the Revolution. 
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him and dying 1702, was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon 


Charles, who married Anne ſecond daughter of John 
duke of Marlborough, and dying 1722, was ſuc - 
ceeded by his ſon Robert, and he 1729, by his brother 


Charles, who, in right of his mother, ſucceeded to 


the title of duke of Marlborough, and dying 1758, 
is ſucceeded by his ſon George, preſent and ſecond 


duke of Marlborough of this name. The title of 
lord Spencer devolved to Zohn third ſon of Charles 
earl of Sunderland by Anne beforementioned, whoſe 


ſon John was created 1761 viſcount Spencer, baron 


Spencer of Althorp, and 1765 earl Spencer and 
viſcount Althorp, preſent owner of this ſeat, which 


was rebuilt by earl Robert, and has a magnificent 


gallery and moſt valuable collection of pictures. 


Of ſir Chriſtopher Hatton, who attracted queen Eli- 


zabeth's notice by his graceful dancing, and was 


chancellor of Oxford and England, no print has yet 


been publiſhed though there are ſeveral portraits. 
Holdenby houſe was moſt pleaſantly ſituated on a 


hill ſurrounded by fields and groves. In the hall were 


E 


Holdenby | 


houſe, 


three high pyramids, the middle one reaching to the 
roof, the two others to the ſides, and painted with 
the arms of all the gentry of the county, and all the 
Engliſh nobility. The garden, raiſed, levelled, and 
formed out of a moſt unprofitable craggy ground, was 
diſpoſed in various walks and arbots, the fiſh ponds 
well repleniſhed, and a park and warren for deer and 


rabbits, and a diſtilling houſe on the weſt end of the 


garden, over which was a pond of water brought by 
pipes out of an adjoining field a mile from the houſe. 


In ſhort, as Norden obſerves, © the ſtate of the houſe 


was ſuch and ſo beautiful, that it might well delight | 


” 


a prince. Sir Chriſtopher Hatton gave it up to the 
queen in her 10th year for other lands, and it was 


granted to him again in her life. Accordingly it ſeems : 


to have been uſed as a royal retreat. Here Charles I. 
was confined ſome months 1646, and carried away 
hence forcibly by cornet Joyce to the army. While 
here he often amuſed himſelf with bowling at lord 
Vaux's at Boughton. It was probably demoliſhed by 
order of parliament, and only ſome gateways and pieces 
of the pyramids remain, ſome of the latter ſupporting 


hovels, and ſome arched niches in the garden walls, 


Holdenby gave title of baron to Lewis Duras, mar- 


quis of Blanquefort, and brother to the duke of 
Duras, 24 Charles II. for his ſervice in the ſea fight 


againſt the Dutch, 1665. He had alſo from the duke 


of York 1673 the honour of Holdenby, was after- 


wards created earl of Feverſham, and left the ki lie: | 


Marlborough purchaſed it, and is preſent owner t. 


The toune of Northampton ſtondith on the north 
“ fide of Avon ryver, on the brow of a meane hill. Al 


the old building of it was of ſtone, the new is of 
« tymber. There be in the walls four gates: the 
tc eaſt gate is the faireſt of them all; there is a fair 


Of his heirs the duke of 


NorTHAMe- 
TON» = 


„ ſuburb without the ſouth gate, another but leſs 


« without the weſt gate. The caſtel ſtandith hard by 
« the weſt gate, and hath 2 large keep. The area of 


c the reſidew is very large, and bulwarks of erth be 


in the walls be ſeven, and two in the ſuburbs. All 
“ Hallows is principal, ſtanding in the heart of the 


town, and is large and well builded. There is a 


« chapel of St. Catarine ſet in a cemetery in the 


r Moreton, 528. Bridges, $19. 
ſup. p. 194, 195. 
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motions. 


CD Kon 
John de Catesby was in ſeveral com- 
miſſions in this county for ſuppreſſing unlawful af- 


| ſemblies, particularly the inſurrection of Straw and 


Tyler t. Richard II. His great grandſon William 
was one of Richard III's three affociates in govern- 


ment, and beheaded after the battle of Boſworth. 


His lineal deſcendant William was a principal con- 
triver and actor in the powderplot, and was ſhot 
with Percy, whoſe daughter he had married, in de- 
fending himſelf in Holbach houſe, Staffordſhire, to 
which the principal conſpirators fled after its diſ- 


covery, and both their heads were ſet on the a 


ment houſe ?. | 

Between Catesby and Badby i is Arbury banks, q. d. 
the high hill, Ord ſignifying high in Britiſh, and burg 
a hill in Saxon, it being remarkably high *% It is 
ſingle treuched, ſquariſh, or irregular, conforming 


to the ſhape of the hill, the area 10 acres entrance 


| Fa * ſley. | 


on the eaſt, a kind of outwork at the ſouth · weſt 


angle“. 


Mr. Knightley, - a man of great lands, hath his 
principal houſe at Faulieſley, but. it is no very 


“ ſumptuous thing ?.” 
Fauuſley is ſtill the ſeat of the Knightleys, whoſe 


anceſtor purchaſed it in the reign of Henry V. The 
windows of the hall are magnificent and lofty, 52 


feet long, adorned with the family arms, and 


| the chimney ſo contrived, with two funnels through 


the buttreſſes, that there is a window over it: 


the 


two chimnies in the kitchen have double arches like 


| eſton capes. 


Wedon. 


that deſcribed at Edgecot by Dr. Wallis, Phil. 
Tranſ. No 166.* Mr. Pennant deſcribes ſeveral cu- 
rious portraits here %. 

At Preſton capes near Fauſley Hugh de Leiceſter 
ſteward to Maud wife of Simon de St. Liz, firſt earl 
of Northampton, had a caſtle, the ſite till called 

Caſtle hill, near which was a houſe of four monks, 
which being inconveniently fituated he removed to 
Daventry. The porter's ward is ſtill entire. 


« ground, and much more celebrated by carriers, by- 


d cauſe it ſtondeth hard by the famoſe way there com- 


% monly callid of the people Watheling trete, and 


C upon this the townelet is called Vedon on the ſtrete. 


The tounlet of itſelf is very mean, and hath no 
© market, and the paroche church is as mean. 
“e litle from the ſouth ſide of the church yard is a fair 


e chapel dedicated to St. Werburgh, that ſometyme 


* was a nun at Wedon, where was a monaſtery in 
« Bede's time, ſyns deſtroyed by the Danes, but 


© whether there were any monaſtery fince the con- 
Ce queſt I could not well learn there. The vicar told 


ce me that the lordſhip of the town did belong to Bek- 
e harwik [Bec] a monaſtery in Normandy, and 
cc that after the priories aliens of the French order 


« did leſe their poſſeſſions in England king Henry VI. 


« gave it to Eton college. On the ſouth fide of 


« St, Werburg's chapel, in hominum memoria, was 
an area and fair building about it, and a cha- 


7 N. 18. Rapin IX. 293. 


2 Stuk, It. I. 107. See a fortiſication of this name in Hertfordſhire I, 342. another in Cambridge II. 137. 


G. Moreton, 524. Bridges, 19. Pennant, 292, 

© Bridges, 65. 2 4 ſup. p. 292. 

2 Bridges, 93. Pennant, ubi ſy 1 . 

* P. 1895 , Po Pe 193, 194 1P.46 

clefiarum appendent. eidem manerio, 
= Pennant, 195. 199. 


BENNAVENA at Wedon. 


prefers 'Daventry, for which Baxter would torture 


| Which laſt Elizabeth lady Danvers was a coheire(, 


On 
the third bell in this church is this inſcription: 
I H 8 Nazarenus Rex Tues ili Det miſerere 

ie 

« Medon is a praty wegen bie ſet on a playne 


ford, and paſſes in a ſtrait line to the leſſer Avon 


A-. 


w Dame Catharine Danvers died H. VIII. ſeized of the "At. xo of Stowe, and as the record expreſſes 1 it cum ad uocationibus noren ec. 
ſe. 9 H. VII. N. 38. 


2 8793: 


1 A NA. 
« pel within, now nothing hin great barns f. in 
the grounds called 4% yard, ſouth of the church, 
the foundations of old buildings and ſtone walls have 
been diſcovereds, Mr. Bridges denies there ever 
was a priory here. | 

Dr. Stukeley ® concurs with Mr. Sanden in placin 
Gale ! puts it at CAſtlediben 
a mile more ſouth, and reads it Penn Aven or Noje 
q. d. head of Avon, or Nen. 

If Dr. Stukeley's reading BENAVONA be admit 
Mr. Ward would incline to Bensford jn Polbrook wn 
hundred, though on account of Burrough hill he 
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it to Dannavantria. Salmon is of Ward's opinion, 
but makes [/anavatia a diſtin ſtation l. 


At Stow Nine Churches, ſo named from 9 churches, $6 
to which the lord of the manor has a right of Pre. a 
ſentation w, is a moſt beautiful monument of Eliza. 
beth, wife of fir John Danvers of Dantſey, e 
Wilts, and after of ſir Edmund Cary, third ſon of 
Henry lord Hunſdon, with her figure in white mar. 
ble cumbent on a marble flab, ſet up in her life. 
time, the work of Nicholas Stone for C. 220, She 
died 1630. Oppoſite to it is a cenotaph to D.. 
Thomas Turner, brother to bill 10p Turner of Eh, 
preſident of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, 455 
he was buried 1714, to which and Ely chanch and 
city he was an eſpecial benefactor. Here is alſo an 
old croſs legged figure of one of the Gaunts, ancient 
lords of this place . Succeeding lords were the Ar- 
menters, Segraves, De L'iſles, lords Berkeley, Beau- 
_ champs earls of Warwick, and lords Latimer, of 
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Lactod 
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thus, 
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Fenny 8 


From the family of Danvers it paſſed to the lord 
Wharton, and from him by ſale to Edward Harley, 
elq3 of whom it was purchaſed 1716 by the ene. 
cutors of Dr. Turner, and ſettled by them on the 
corporation for the relief of poor clergymen's vi- 
dows and children. The rey. Dr. Lloyd is the pre- 
ſent tenant. Here are two mineral ſprings%. = 

The Watling ſtreet enters this county at Old Strat. 
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near Lilburne, and thence into Warwickſhire at 
Dowbridge, where pavements, trenches, mounts 
(one called the Round hill), are to be ſeen. lt 
runs very high near Watford, where its greateſt 
| breadth is not above ſeven yards, but im ſome places 
broader, and every where will admit two carriages 
abreaſt. It is not ſo much worn at Creke, nor hed 
the need of a bridge there, as Camden repreſents, 
unleſs he means where it divides Watford lordſhip to 
the eaſt, Aſhby and Welton to the weſt, where ate 
now three bridges, or the low watry place by Thorp 
encloſures, where the rill divides it 7. 


In the ſecond Iter of Antoninus, the 22d ſtation), 
| Horſley thus appropriated 


Mandueſſedum Manceter or Manceſter, o the 
: | miles miles ſuppoſe 
to Venonis, 12. to Clayceſter, 12. 17 
Bennavennaz, 17. to Weedon, 17. 1 3 
Lactodoro, 12. to Stoney Stratford 12. "gn of 
17. to Fenny Stratford, 17. eded 
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This road Mr. Bartlett informs me he travels almoſt 
rery years and has often been ſurprized that no 
notice has been taken of the great improbability 
dat either Towceſter, which is but eight miles from 
Weedon, or Stoney Stratford, which is 17 miles 
rom the ſame place, ſhould be the ſtation in Anto- 


Weedon is a village called Old Stratford or the parent 
of the new; this place he ſhould with the appro- 
dation of the editors of the firſt volume of the 
wiſtory of Northamptonſhire call by that name. 
zetwixt Cleyceſter and Weedon it meaſures 20 miles 
but is called 17. About eight miles from Cleyceſter 
an acknowledged ſtation, which Richard of Ciren- 
eſter inſerts by the name of Tripontium. 
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| 62. Now meaſured 54. | 47. 
According to Mr. Bartlet's idea they ſhould ſtand 
ab 2 


N Antoninus, or, Richard, 
Cleyceſter, 11. Cleyceſter, 11. 
| Weedon, 20. Tripontium 1 

Old Stratford, 14. Dove Bridge, 9. 
8 Fenny Stratford, 9. Weedon, _ "ls 
Eg Old Stratford, 14. 
; 54. Fenny Stratford, 9. 
f s T6 | BP: ox 


ET. | F 
In Horeſtone meadow, at Neiber Hayford, near 
Wedon, half a mile from the Street was found 1699, 
2 beautiful teſſelated pavement, 15 feet long from 


the apartment to which it belonged was ſided by 
dthers about ten feet by four, floored with plaiſter, 


fragments of pottery and a hammer head”, 

Calle Dikes in Farthing ſton is a high hill, intrenched, 
commanding a molt extenſive view, but at preſent 
omergrown with thick woods, and a large ditch 
tuning from eaſt to weſt acroſs the area of near 13 
res, In digging for ſtone in the ruins they diſcovered 
! vaulted room, and under it another room whence 


luh-weſt; on the fide of a contiguous hill, is an 
ea of fix or ſeven acres of an irregular ſhape, called 
the Cale yard, intrenched on every fide but the ſouth- 
"et, At the bottom of the trench are huge heaps 
of einders incorporated with earth and pebbles. 
Theſe may have been Saxon works, if their vicinity 
0 the Watling ſtreet do not rather inclite us to 
luppoſe them of Roman origin. 1 211 

Altborp has belonged to the Spencers ever ſince the 
gn of Henry VII. Robert lord Spencer was ſuc- 
eeded 1627 by his ſon William, and he 1637 by his 
ſo Henry, created earl of Sunderland after the battle 
"Edgebill, 1642, and flain at the battle of N ewbury 
be ſame year. His wife Dorothy, daughter of Ro- 

earl of Leiceſter, is celebrated by Waller under 


: in Riehard Vanta Varia. 
u. eton, 54.3, 
- ndges, 52 5 


nigus called Lactodorum. About 14 miles from 


Antoninus HForſley Richard 
from Mandueſſedum | e 
o Venonas, 16. Cleyceſter, 11. Benones, 45 
| | | Tripontium, + 9. 
Bennavenna, 17. Weedon, 28. Bennavenna 4, 12. 
Lactodorum, 12. Towceſter, 8. Lactodoro, 17 
Magiovinium, 17. Fenny Stratford, 15. Magiovinio, 12. 


alt to weſt, of white, yellow, red, and blue teſſelæ, and 


ud the fides of the floors painted with three ftrait 
mes of red, yellow, and green; in theſe were 


ole a putrid ſmell. Among the rubbiſh were found 
three ſtones rudely carved with heads, &c. To the 


name of Sachariſſa, and his ſon Robert ſucceeded 


. Moreton, 528. 
Bridges, 61. Stuk. I, 107. Pennant ubi ſup. p. 194, 195. 
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him and dying 1702, was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon 


Charles, who married Anne ſecond daughter of John 


duke of Marlborough, and dying 1722, was ſuc-' 
ceeded by his ſon Robert, and he 1729, by his brother 
Charles, who, in right of his mother, ſucceeded to 
the title of duke of Marlborough, and dying 1758, 
is ſucceeded by his ſon George, preſent and ſecond 


duke of Marlborough of this name. The title of 
lord Spencer devolved to John third fon of Charles 
earl of Sunderland by Anne beforementioned, whoſe 


ſon John was created 1761 viſcount Spencer, baron 


Spencer of Althorp, and 1765 earl Spencer and 


viſcount Althorp, preſent owner of this ſeat; which 


was rebuilt by earl Robert, and has a magnificent 


gallery and moſt valuable collection of pictures. | 
Of fir Chriſtopher Hatton, who attracted queen Eli- 

zabeth's notice by his graceful dancing, and was 

chancellor of Oxford: and England, no print has yet 


been publiſhed though there are ſeveral portraits. 
Holdenby houſe was moſt pleaſantly fituated on a 
hill ſurrounded by fields and groves. ln the hall were 
three high pyramids, the middle one reaching to the 
roof, the two others to the ſides, and painted with 
the arms of all the gentry of the county, and all the 
Engliſh nobility. The garden, raiſed, levelled, and 
formed out of a moſt unprofitable craggy ground, was 


diſpoſed in various walks and arbots, the fiſh ponds 


well repleniſhed, and a park and warren for deer and 
rabbits, and a diſtilling houſe on the weſt end of the 
garden, over which was a pond of water brought by 


Pipes out of an adjoining field a mile from the houſe. 
In ſhort, as Norden obſerves, “ the ſtare of the houſe 
was ſuch and ſo beautiful, that it might well delight 


a prince.” Sir Chriſtopher Hatton gave it up to the 
queen in her 10th year for other lands, and it was 
granted to him again in her life, Accordingly it ſeems 


to have been uſed as a royal retreat. Here Charles I. 
was confined ſome months 1646, and carried away 
hence forcibly by cornet Joyce to the army. While 
here he often amuſed himſelf with bowling at lord 
Vaux's at Boughton. It was probably demoliſhed by 
order of parliament, and only ſome gateways and pieces 
of the pyramids remain, ſome of the latter ſupporting 
hovels, and ſome arched niches in the garden walls. 
 Holdenby gave title of baron to Lewis Duras, mar- 


quis of Blanquefort, ahd brother to the duke of 


Duras, 24 Charles II. for his ſervice in the ſea fight 


againſt the Dutch, 1665. He had alſo from the duke 
of York 1673 the honour of Holdenby, was after- 
wards created earl of Feverſham, and left the king- 


dom at the Revolution. Of his heirs the duke of 


Marlborough purchaſed it, and is preſent owner t. 

ce The toune of Northampton ſtondith on the north 
te ſide of Avon ryver, on the brow of a meane hill. Al 
te the old building of it was of ſtone, the new is of 


« tymber. There be in the walls four gates: the | 
« eaſt gate is the faireſt of them all; there is a fair 


« ſuburb without the ſouth gate, another but leſs 


without the weſt gate. The caſtel ſtandith hard by 


the welt gate, and hath 2 large keep. The area of 
ce the reſidew is very large, and bulwarks of erth be 
© made afore the caſtle gate. Pariſh churches with- 


« in the walls be ſeven, and two in the ſuburbs. All 
“ Hallows is principal, ſtanding in the heart of the 
There is a 


« town, and is large and well builded. 
e chapel of St. Catarine ſet in a cemetery in the 


Bridges, 519. 
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© toune belonging to it, and the ruins of a large 
« chapelle without the north gate. St. Andreas, 
« the late monaſtery of black monks, ſtood in the 
« north part of the town hard by the north gate. 


„Simon SainReliz the firſt, beyngearl of Northampton 


ce and Huntendune, made this houſe, but is buried 
4 in France where he died; but earl Simon the 
* ſecond, and earl Simon the third, his ſon, were 
ic huried here, and under a flat ſtone in the choir 
ce an archbiſhop . St. James ſtandeth a litle diſtant 
* from the extreme part of the weſt ſuburb; the wall 
te that compaſith the hole ſite of the houſe, is high, 
« fair, and large, ex lapide quadrato x. This laſt houſe 
was founded for black canons by William Peverell, 


natural ſon of the Conqueror before 1112, valued at 
. 75. The abbot got excuſed from ſummons to 
_ parliament*. De /a Pray, a Cluniac nunnery founded 
by Simon Saincteliz, t. Stephen, valued at FL. 119.*. 
is now the ſeat of the honourable Edward Bouverie. 


« There was a great battle fought in Henry VIth's 


dic time at Northampton on the hill without the ſouth 


« gate, where is a right goodly croſs called, as I remem- 


ce her, the Queen's crofſe, and many Welſh men were 


« drowned in this conflict in Avon river. Many of 


4 the flain were buried at Delapray, and ſome at St. 
« John's hoſpital, which was originally founded by 
« one. William Sainte Clere, archdeacon of North» - 
ce ampton, within the walls a litle above the ſouth 
4 oate®,” for poor perſons, valued at £.25. and ſtill 
ſubſiſting . St. Thomas hoſpital, without the 


« town, joins hard to the weſt [ſouth] gate, erected 


« within leſs than 100 years paſt, and endowed with 
« lands by the citizens of Northampton. It is ftill 
4 ſubſiſting. The Grey friars was the beſt builded 
c and largeſt of all the places of the freres, and 
4c ſtode a little beyond the chief market place almoſt 
ce by flat north, the ſite belonged to the cite, and 
4 the citizens were taken for founders of iti.“ Theſe 


friars ſettled here ſoon after their arrival in Eng- 


Black friars in the horſe market, founded before 


1240, valued at J. 5. . The White friars a litle 


above the Grey friars, founded by Simon Montfort, 
&c. 1271, valued at J. 10.8 „The Auguſtine friary 


hard againſt St. John's hoſpital, founded by the 


« Langfelds [Longviles], who were buried there, 
« of Buckinghamſhire “.“ uy FO 


Norden calls Northampton « a fair town with 
many fair old buildings, large ſtreets, and a very 


« ample and fair market place. It was waulled about 
« with a wall of ſtone but mean of ſtrength : near 


4 the town ſtands an eminent caſtle ruinous.” The 


town is finely ſituated on an eminence gently ſloping 


to the river which bounds it on the ſouth and weſt. 
The ſtreets are in general ſtrait and very handſomly 


built i. It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VIII.“ 


It was almoſt entirely burnt down with Allhallow's 
church, and the market croſs 1675, but /. 25000. 
bdeing raiſed by brief and by the royal bounty, it 


was ſoon rebuilt of ſtone fairer than before, and 
the market place is the moſt ſpacious, elegant, and 


complete in the kingdom. Of the caſtle remains only 


the hill with a rude wall on it, the river on the weſt, 


of Triers, who died t. R. I. Bridges, 455. 


1 Tanner, 377. Bridges, 501. * Selden Titles of Hononr, II. c. 4. p. 731. 
OD! * Tan, 378, Bridges, 456. 
Tan. 38 5. Bridges, 455. 
1 Tan. 386. Bridges, 455. 
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g: and poliſhed, but of a flat ſurface ?, 
land 1224, and this houſe was valued at £.6.* The 


9 Moreton, 537. 
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and a deep foſſe on the other ſides. Oppoſtte to 41, 
caſtle Mr. Pennant noticed a great mount, the foun. 
dation of ſome more antient fortreſs, perhaps qe 
of the line of forts which croſſed- this and the eigh. 
bouring counties. Here are now four churches, 10 
infirmary founded 1744, ani a handſome (eq, 
houſe, St. Peter's church is built in an antient 
ſtyle; St. Sepulchre's is circular. St. Andrew 
priory ſubſiſted as early as 1076. Simon Saint Liz 
refounded it for Cluniacs, 1084; it was made 
deniſon t. Henry IV. and valued at L. 263.1 8 
Leonard's hoſpital in Hardingſt one founded for lepers 
before 1240, was valued at £.10. On the ſite 18 3 
farm houſe, and a tenement called Spitel, or lazat houſe 
where one poor man is maintained u. Northampton 
is a corporation with a mayor, ſends two members to 
parliament, and has a market, and eight fairs, Ryyg,, 
Brown, founder of the ſe& of Browniſts, was bon 
here and died 1060, „ 


Queen croſs is one of queen Eleanor's croſſes, 


feet high, and was repaired 1713 *. It ſtands in 


Harding ſton pariſh, where alſo about one mile ſouth. 
weſt from Northampton, is Hunsborough, or Hundſil, 
an oval camp on a high hill, ſingle trenched, containing 
about an acre, ſuppoſed Daniſh made about 921+, 
Mr. Pennant inclines to think it Britiſh. It was too far 
from the town, and on the wrong ſide of the river, 
to have been uſed as thought in the barons wars. Mr. 


Darker, whoſe ſeat is at Gayton, about five miles from c 


it, ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 1771 a ſword 
blade, blue glaſs and ſtone beads, found lying by a ſkele. 
ton in digging ſand near this camp 1770, to build 
a farm houſe for the hon. Mr. Bouverie to whom 


the fite of the nunnery belongs. An urn of dark 
brown earth found near this camp 1774, had a 


flowered pattern ornamented as if ſtamped, contain- 
ing aſhes, bones, made of glaſs, and vitrified earth 
and amber, and one large one of cryſtal regularly cut 


Northampton cannot be a corruption of Northu- 


fandun, becauſe in the Saxon Chronicle it is always 


called Hamptun, as is alſo Southampton. The pre- 
ſent name occurs not till after the Conqueſt, and then 
is written Nop'S PamTun and NopGamrun : fo that 
it ſeems to have no relation to the river on which it 
ſtands ; but being at firſt called Hamtun, as many 
other towns were and ſtill are, had probably the 
initial North put to it when Southampton became 
conſiderable %. Moreton and Stukeley * ſuppoſe it the 


 Eltavona of Ravennas between Lectocetum & Rata, 


though no Roman antiquities have been found here, 
and Mr, Bridges places it on the ſite of Queen crols, 


Roman coins having been found in the adjacent fields. 


Councils or parliaments were held at Northampton by 


Henry I. Stephen, Henry II. Edward II. and III. In 


1263 ſome ſcholars from Cambridge, on a difference 
with the townſmen, retired hither and obtained li- 
cence of the king to ſettle an Univerſity here, which 
was ſoon diſannulled on account of its vicinity to 
Oxford. A like ſeceſſion had happened juſt before 


from that Univerſity hither on a riot againſt the 


pope's legate, who laid them under interdict, and 
by other diſturbances; which being aſcribed 0 the 


- Lel. I. 7, 8. © EIT 15 
7 Tan. 379. Bridges, 364+ 
„ Lel. Ib, Tan, 387. Bridges, 456+ 
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rent pumber: of ſtudents, the King granted leave; 
160, to found ſchools here, and ſo many ſcholars 
reſorted from Oxford, that after the taking of 
2250 by the king's forces, it was found neceſſary 
| . oblige them o 80 back and forbid them ever 
” kern again. Biſhop Gibſon ſuppoſed the 
Jace or lane called the College may be, the mo+ 
_ of their ſettling here. It is rather of the 
college of All Saints founded here 1459*, The 
Auſtin friars held five councils here in the 14th and 
igth century v. Richard earl Rivers and his ſon 
being taken at their houſe at Grafton by the northern 
ren in Edward 1V's army were beheaded here “. 
The town was fortified for the parliament by lord 
Brook 1642, and a foſs and baſtion are ſtill to be 
en at the north end of it 7. | e 
hHuarding fone gave birth to James Hervey, a 
' learned and ingenious but enthuſiaſtic writer, rector of 


he died 1758. e 4291, eee lie 01 

Upton, two miles from Northampton, is the ſeat 
of fic Thomas Samwell, bart. whole anceſtor pur- 
chaſed it 1600. | 2 bly 


An eſtate at Riſlingbury was given to the univers 


1511, and obtained a ſcholarſhip and fellowſhip 
there, which, he refigned on receiving a living from 
the earl of Northampton, whoſe chaplain he was, 
The rents of this eſtate are to be diſpoſed of yearly 
by the Vice-chancellor, the maſter of Clarehall, and 


Mi the Creek profeſſor for the time being, to raiſe a 
_ ſum of money for an annual poem in Engliſh on the 
+ attributes or ſome other ſacred ſubject by a maſter 
4 of arts of that univerſity, after paying the expences 
5 of printing the ſaid poem. The firſt poem was pub- 
<1 liſhed 1750, and the publication has continued 
cot wiformly to the preſent time, except in the years 
1 Wos err e ee 
"i At Boughton is a {mall antient ſeat belonging to 
235 the earl of Strafford, who purchaſed the manor of 
e- lud Aſhburnham, to whom it had been mortgaged 
Si by fir John Briſcoe, knt. who became poſſeſſed of it 
has in right of his wife Anne, eldeſt daughter of Ni- 
n it cholas earl of Banbury, who ſucceeded Nicholas lord 
0 Vaux, It had been in the family of Vaux ever ſince 
the the reign of Henry VIII. In that of Edward III. it 
ame belonged to fir Henry Greene, who obtained a fair 
t the here, which is ſtill kept with great ſolemnity on 
Kon tle vigil of the nativiiy of St. John Baptiſt, to 
nere, vom the church is dedicated, and is famous for its 
cols; | (de in brooms and wooden ware. At the making of 
«Ids. Domeſday this manor belonged in part to the abbey 
1 of $t, Wandregeſil in Normandy, to which it had 
In | been given by Judith counteſs of Huntingdon, with 
rence ave of her uncle the Conqueror *. 40 
ed li Upon the green about half a mile diſtant from 
which be village ſtands the church, now in ruins, no part 
ty to ar the roof remaining, and the walls in ſeveral _ 
before puts levelled with the ground. It conſiſted of a 
ſt the , chancel, and north chantry chapel,” When 
, and Us chantry was founded is unknown. A ſpire of 
o the tit fides on a plain coped tower at the weſt end is 


entire » 


Bridges, 413—417+ 


Weſton Flavell and Collingtree, at the laſt of which 


ii of Cambridge by the will of Mr. Seaton of 
Sramford, who was admitted ſizer of Clare hall 


3 at the lower end of the church is a bracket 


Bridges, 458. Pennant, 04. 
45 1 15 3 


LI, I. 2. Bridges I. 341. Pennant ubi ſup. 310-316, 
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who died 160. The church yard is ſlill uſed fet 
burial, but ſervice is performed in a chapel in 
the towu; which, by a date over the ſouth door, 
appears to have been built 1 599, ſo that we may 


probably date the ruin of the church about that 
ine. 1 F 


. 


„From Northampton to Kingeſt horpe a mile and a 


e Jittle further by { Boughton) parke encloſid with 


ſtone, where is a meatlie plentie of wood. It longgid 
« a late to the lord Vaulx; now to the kinge; In it 
« is no building but 4 mene lodge. Kingſthorpe is 
« 4 goodly benefice; and yet is but a chapel to St. 


Peter's of Northampton by the caſtle, the which 


is now a very poore thing *.” 5:36 47 Pan 
Kingſthorpe manor is held in truſt for the town 

by ſeveral freeholders incorporated with a common 

ſeal. The church, though a chapel to St. Peter's 


at Northampton, enjoys all parochial rights, and the 
patron are the maſter, brethren, &c. of St. Catha- 
rine's by the tower. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the 
town ſtood an hoſpital, founded 1 200, whoſe ruins 
with thoſe of one of its two chapels are ſtill re- 
maining g. % eee 15% | 

At Great Billing is a handſome old houſe with plea- 
ſant gardens and plantations belonging to the earl of 
Thomond for many generations 4. At Little Billing 


are remains of part of the very antient manſion houſe 
of the Longuevilles. The firſt ſtory is ſupported with 
broad arches, where is the appearance of a chapel: 
the door caſes of Harleſton free ſtone thick and large, 
At the ſouth-eaſt corner is a turret with a ſtair caſe, 


and part of it is embattled , The eldeſt houſe' or 


„ manor place of the Langevilles yet remaynith at 
„Little Billinge, about a three miles eaſt from 
Northampton, and ther ly divers of them buried f.“ 
Mr. Buck has engrayed theſe ruins, which he miſcalls 
a Ciſtertian priory. This and the fragment of Lon- 
geſpe's houſe at Canford, Dorſet, are among the 
few ſpecimens of our early manſion-houſes not caſe 


tellated. Billing houſe was completely modernized by 


Mr. Carr, architect, of York, for lord John Cavendiſh, 
who purchaſed it about three years ago. The de- 
tached kitchen and ſervants-hall connected by a 
covered way juſt open on one ſide are admirable. 


Ecton adjoining is the ſeat of Ambroſe Iſted, eſq. 
The rectory is or lately was in the Palmer family 8, 

Almoſt in the midle way between Welingborow 
« and Northampton, J paſſid Ajcheby more than a mile 


* on the left hand, where hath bene a caſtle that now 
* is clene down, and is made but a ſeptum for 
«4 beaſts), The earl of Northampton's ſear, built 
round a ſquare court, was finiſhed 1624 : the caſt 


and ſouth ſides deſigned by Inigo Jones, by whom are 
ſeveral chimney pieces: the eaſt ſide had cloiſters now 
filled up. The old part is ſaid to have been built by 
Henry created lord Compton 14 Elizabeth, and ſur- 
niſhed by his ſucceſſor William, but fince damaged 
by fire. In the gallery are portraits of ſeveral 
earls and others of the family, and of John Talbot 


firſt earl of Shrewsbury lain at the fiege of Chaſtil- 


lion in France 1453, and his ſecond wife Margaret _ 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp earl of Warwick. 


Theſe” two laſt are engraved by Mr. Pennant. 
From the houſe a noble avenue near three miles 
long extends into Yardley chace, In making thig 
avenue 1719 Roman coins were dug up. 


„410. | * Ib. 411, Groſe's print of jt, 
e Bridges, 400. | 4 : 
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Great and 
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| Olifotd's hill iu the pati of Houghton parvg is a vaſt 
artificial mount, having once on it a ſpecila or watch 
tower. The coins found in or near prove it to have 
been the work of the Romans. Before the river Nen 
was diverted by the building of Billing bridge the 
channel ran under this mount which it is ſuppoſed 
Horton was the lordſhip of ſir William Parr, uncle 
and chamberlain to queen Catharine Parr, created 
baron Parr of Horton, which honor ſhortly vaniſhed 
with him, when he left only daughters married into 
the families of Treſham and Lane k. He died 1548, 
and has a ſine monument in the church with his own 
figure and that of his lady. Sir Henry Montague, 
firſt earl of Mancheſter, purchaſed this manor, and 
by deſcent it fell to the earl of Halifax, whoſe 
daughter and heireſs conveyed it by marriage to lord 
Hinchinbroock. 8 ene ee, 
. Yardley Haſtings, ſo called from the Haſtings earls 
of Pembroke its lords, whoſe antient ſeat remains in 
ruins north of the church, is famous for its noble 
chace, conliſting of 21 coppices,, abounding with 
fine timber, and well ſtocked with deer, and belong- 
ing to the earl of Northampton. Mr, Lye, author of 


FF the Saxon Dictionary publiſhed 1772, with ſo much 


improvement by Mr. Manning of Godelming, died 


rector here 1767. 
Faſton Mau- 


d uit. 


Wellingbo- 
| rough. gs 


: : 
+» &. +  - * wy 


At Eafton Mauduit, the ſeat of fir Chriſtopher Yel- 
verton t. Elizabeth, and of his deſcendants, earls of 
Suſſex, is a valuable collection of portraits col- 
| lefted about 1690 by Barbara, lady I,ongueville, 
Whoſe ſon was created. earl of Suſſex 1717, and a va- 
luable library of printed books and MSS, begun by 
fir Henry Yelverton, attorney-general to James I. and 
completed by Henry viſcount Longueville, among 
Which are the letters and ſtate papers of Mr. Beale, 
_ Elizabeth's envoy to Germany and the Low countries, 
Whoſe daughter fir Chriſtopher married, and the 
MSS. of biſnop Morton of Durham, who was buried 
here „. They were left to Chriſt. church Oxford, if 
fir Chriſtopher left no ſons. The library was diſperſed 
by public auction in London 1784, and the MSS, 
only wait for a purchaſer. In the chapel are monu- 
ments for ſir Chriſtopher and his ſon ſir Henry 
1607. E ro 10-1631 $61} 21 r N 
e elingborooe is a good quik market town builded 
Bras of ſtone, as almoſt all the towns be of Northamp- 
e tonſhire, It ſtandeth about a quarter of a mile from 
« Avon river *.“ Its market was granted by king 
John at the ſuit of the monks of Croyland e, to whom 
the manor and living belonged. Here are remains 


of an old hall of the abbot of Croyland built 1281. 


Here is a freeſchool founded by Edward VI. and 
augmented by private benefactors. The Redwell a 
medicinal ſpring near the town was in ſuch repute 
1626 as to be honoured by Charles I. and his queen, 


Who ſtaid here nine weeks to drink it. Sir Paul 
Pindar, Kknt. embaſſador to 'Curkey from James I. was 


born here. He laid out J. 19, ooo on St. Paul's church, 
and lent Charles I. C. 12, oo0. and gave the commu- 


nion plate and a bell to his native pariſh ?, 


Harrowden 


mayn as 


© Harrowden magna near Wellingborough was far- 


merly the ſeat of fir Nicholas Vaux, knt. to whom 


. 1'Pennant, 3 20. 
I Bridges, II. 103. 
o Holland, _ | 
r Bridges II. 17 Bridges, II. 33. | 
x Spelm. Cone, II. 116. Hoveden, 46. Bridges Il. zog. 
* Stukeley, Itin. Cur. I. 30. 


: Pennant, 316— 320. 


ay add Adams") Index Villaris: but Mr. Bridges, Hitt, 
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king William was entertained 1695, a ſpacious and 


| * Holland. Pennanr, 322, 324. | 
+ © ®'See-a Catalogue of thein, Cat, MSS. Ang. 1672. 
Bridges, II. 149-153. 1 


. * Swkeley Ib. Bridges, II. 349. 
© The biſhop. having in his Eugliſh edition of his lives of the biſhops written it Hapington, 
the writer of his life in Biographia Britannica denies the exiſtence if ſuch a place as Hannington becaule it is! 
of North, II. p. 98, proves that this orthography is right. 
* Bridges II. 241, _ 


it gave title of baron t. Henry VIII. His defeendany 

fold it to the Wentworths, and it came to the late 
marquis of Rockingham. Edward laſt lord Vaut 
eien | Ae | 

The river // riſing at | Clipfon, where is a freq. G 
fchool and hoſpital, founded 1677 by fic George | 
Buſwell, bart. for 12 poor perſons out of that and 
Nobold pariſh, or other pariſhes in the county where 
he had eſtates, and for fix poor children of Clipſtont 
paſſes by Harrington, an antient ſear of lord Dyfert 
formerly belonging to the knights of St. John of 
Jeruſalem * ; by Ruſhton, which came from the Ie. l 
ſhams to the Cockaines, of whom Charles was ere. 
ated viſcount Cullen 1642. His great grandſon i; 
the preſent poſſeſſor and fourth viſcount. 

« Gadingion a pratie uplandiſh town v. The croſs 0 
remains the moſt entire of its kind. Here was x royal 
ſeat in a cloſe called the caſtle or hall cloſe north. 
eaſt of the church, where Henry II. held a parliament 
to raiſe money for a cruſade 1188*, Sir Robert 
Dallyngton a native, who died 1637, founded a ſelool 
which, for want of endowment, fell to decay, but 
the duke of Montague allowed 121. per annum for x 
ichool?. 8 . Xo 2M 

| Boughton in Weekly pariſh by Geddington gave title xi 
of baron 18 James I. to Edward Montague, whoſe 
grandfather Edward Montague, lord chief jultice of the 
King's Bench and Common Pleas, inherited it, Hig 
grandſon Ralph was created viſcount Monthermet 
and earl of Montague by William III. 1689; marquis 
of Monthermer and duke of Montague by queen 
Anne 1705. He died 1708, and the titles expired 
1749 with his ſon John, who almoſt new. built the 
houſe* His younger ſurviving daughter married 
George carl of Cardigan, in whom both titles were 
revived 1766. Here is a magnificent ball, wherein 
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beautiful garden of 91 acres, with waterworks, a canal 
above half a mile long, and a caſcade, a whole 
river running through the garden“. Within the 
contiguous manor of Warkton is a petrifying ſpring, 
and at Sidney college Cambridge is ſhewn a ſcull in- 
cruſted there both within and without, which 
Charles I. borrowed to look at and returned*, 
At Hanningtone, where his father, afterwardsbiſhop | 
of Bath and Wells, was rector, was born 1 561 Francis 
Godwin, ſucceſſively biſhop of Landaff and Hereford, 
a diſtinguiſhed Engliſh hiſtorian, who died 1633. 
A houſe of the age of Elizabeth or James 1. now 
Mr. Trinder's boarding ſchool near the Peacock 
inn in Northampton market place, has his motto over 
the door; Heb Dywf heb Dym Dyw a digon. q. d. 
Have God have all. A chevron between three 
roundlets and three ſtags heads. | 
ettering, a pretty market town d,“ large and po- 
pulous, having a good manufactory of ſhalloons, 
tammies, and ſerges. Here are ſix almſhouſes, 
founded by Mr. Sawyer 1688, endowed with 44.3 4 
week each perſon. The abbot of Peterborough bad 
a hall here, afterwards Mr. Sawyer's, to whom | 
Mr. Camden granted arms 1604 ©, now the duke of 
Montague's houſe. The date over it 1074 In 
1726 here were found many coins of Trajan, Mat- 


| el. J. 7. 
. 4 Bridges II. 102. 
t Bridges II. 67. : v Lel. 1. 13. 
| Bridges, Ib. 3 pH 

5 G. Fuller Worth. P- 280. Bridges ll. 405 5 
and in the Latin altered, it to Hapringi0ns 
is not ia Spelman; (and ls 


cus 


eus Aureliuz, Fauſtina, Gordian, Antonia Aug. Clau- 
dus, Conſtantine, Maximian, Carauſius, Alledtus, mid- 
de braſs, Czſar Germanicus, rev. Agrippina Dru- 
(lj filia ; ſhewn to the Society of Antiquarſes by 
Mr. gawyer. A braſs ſeal with St. Michael and 
the dragon circumſcribed S. Willelmi Cheſterton was 
found in Kettering field near Rothwell, where, under 
a large ſtone covering a cell or vault, was found'a 
ſmall braſs hog Paving to the ſame Society 1776. 
Rothwell has the appearance of being much larger 
ſormerly than at preſent, and is ſaid to have been 
qrronnded with a wall and gates. It ſtill gives name 
to an hundred and deanry. The market houſe is much 
decayed, and the church reduced. Here was a ſmall 
auſtin nunnery, founded by ſome of the Clares 
lords of the manor, valued ar C. ö. per ann.“ 
, In Loddington ſteeple Mr. Tew, late rector, found 
| aGreek MS. of the three goſpels, Mark being want- 


among biſhop Moore's MSS. at Cambridge 8. 


in maps only the Northampton water, or Naſcby head, 
which falls into the Nen at Northampton, riſes in this 
own. Its field is memorable for the battle between 
the king's forces and the parliament, 1645, which 


| ended ſo fatally to the former, and gave ſuch a blow braſs coins in an urn with a ring and chain hanging 
to his affairs. Prince Rupert, with the king's right to it. Moreton thinks it a ſummer ſtation, the. win- 
5 ving, being occupied in ſummoning the parliament” ter one of which he places at Ircheſter?; - | | | 
i tillery, Cromwell fell with their right wing on the At Artlebors* or Trilingboro', pleaſantly ſeared ina Audebetoagh 
; king's left wing, broke it, and ſurrounded the foot, valley, was a college, founded by John Pyel 49 Ed. 
1 purſuing the horſe to Leiceſter, and taking in Clip- ward III. for a dean, five canons, and four clerks, 
i ton field the King's coach with his cabinet of letters. Valued at £ .64, of which a very great part remains 
c I Naſeby field are two hollows, where the dead near the church. Here was ATT as yak con- 
d were buried, and bodies are ny up in onde bf en- verted into a manſion houſe 2. | | 
e doſure d. f At Thingdon alias Finedon is the belt of fi wit. Thingdon. 
n At Barton Berhad 4 Was ibötn 1392, Huniphry liam Dolben, bart. great grandſon of John aich- „ 
d Henchman, mg of n and ne who biſhop of York, whoſe eldeſt fon Gilbert was the 
al ned . "Ro _ -firſt baronet of the family”. c Leland* mentions Vine- 
le „Burton Latimer v was held by the eile of Nicholas ton bridge under which Kettering water runneth. 
* Malemaynes and Chriſtiana Ledet of the barony of In Great Adington church is a monument for Hen- Gieat ang 
g Alan Dinent, who had it by gift of king Henry TY Vere, who died t. Henry VIII. ns 
1 randſon of king Richard, and who fought againſt Woodford on the Nen had been the ſeat of lord st. Woodford. 
ch the king of France's champion between Giſors and John of Bletſoe from the reign of Elizabeth, but was | 
Triei, 17 Edward II. Gerard de Eyleſted held it of taken down 1783. Two ſmall coins of the lower 
op | later lord of Sutton, by ſervice of an ounce of ſilk empire, one inſcribed coxsTANTINOPOL fs, have been 
cis ar 120. It now belongs to John Harper, eſq.“ found in the field bere, and near the crown ate three 
rd, At Ruſhden near Bigham Ferrars was born Da- large hills in a line at a little diſtance from each | 
33. wel Whitby 1638, a learned commentator and pole- other, which have the appearance of tumuli. Ro- 
ow nit, who died 1726. man tiles and fragments of a teſſelated PR with 
ck * Higham Ferrers is a market town!., There is a an urn have been found here“. „ 
yer "collegiate church and a graminar ſchool, and a 66 Thrapeſion village, where the lord dieren Is Thrapflong 
0. eiſtel now of late clene fallen and taken down. „lord by copartion with Brown the ſetjcant and 
rec here is a mair ®,” The ſite of the caſtle is di- ſir Wiſton Brown's ſon, Thrapſton bridge over 
Aided no two parts from eaſt to weſt, the ſouth part © Avon has eight arches of ſtone x. 1 In making the 
4.4 Wo acres, the north is about four, with a deep moat road between this place and Market Harborongh 
ons, " the eaſt and ſouth ſides. The market croſs is were found ſeveral marks of burial; aſhes; ſkelerons, 
ies, mounted by a lone cube with reliefs of the Cru- aud urns, helmets, ſpears, bones of beaſts, and ſtags 
4 4 ron. The church is a handſome building; the horns, amber and glaſs beads, fibulæ, petrified wood, 
had leeple and weſt doors recede : ; the weſt porch is and defaced coins, and at Kettering” foſh] bones”. 
hom BE emed witli ten rude rondeaux of the hiſtory of the Lord St. John had a fair gold Valentinian found 
e of don. The ſpire and ſteeple were rebuilt 1632. here“. The Nen was made navigable hither 1737. 
In Arobbiſhop Chicheley who was born here, WAY « At the very end of Thrapſton bridge ſtand 
Mate Predts and brother have handſome braſſes in rhe “ ruins of a very large hermirage and principally 
lurch, and whoſe family name occurs till within the « well builded, but a late diſcovered and ſuppreſſid; 
. 1.7. | lit hundred years in the regiſter, founded here ult. and hard by is the town of ſelep on Avon as on INeps 


6 V. a college for a maſter and ſeven canons, 


1661," 


ſtyled prior. 
13th century, founded by ſome of the Ferrars. The 


ing, ſuppoſed 600 years old, and believed to be now 


Weſt of Rothwell 1 is Naſeby. The river Avon, called 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


four clerks, (one a grammar maſter, another u muſiè 
maſter) and fix choriſters; the - clear annual revenue 
One wing of the gateway remains, late an 
ion. The ſchool at the north-weſt end of the church 
is neglected, but the almſhouſe of the ſame founda- 


tion on the ſouth fide of the church/ ſubſiſts, divided 


into cabins for the beadſmen, of whom the firſt is 
Here was an hoſpital ſo early as the 


town was incorporated by Philip and rt and 
eber ſince has ſent one membet to parliament ?. 2 

In Irchefter or Areheſter at Cbeſter, in revdrdy aft- 
tiently called Cheſter parva and ſuper aquam, a liam- 


let of one houſe, is a fortification of an oblong ſquare 
incloſing about 18 acres within a ſtove wall, in ſome 
places about nine feet thick, 'of which the outer | 


279 
* 


Ircheſter, 


courſes of the ſtone are placed flatways, the inner 


ende the longeſt ſides run north and ſouth. It 
was firuated on a ground declining to the river which. 


runs under the north wall. Among the ruins on 


the ſouth ſide have been found two plain oblong 


quadrangular ſtone pillars four feet long and almoſt 


two broad, which by their form ſeemed altars; alſo 
fragments of teſſelated pavements,” coins of Adrian, 
Fauſtina, Antoninus, Gratian, 'Conſtantine, and 45 


the further ripe, and about two miles further, 


dne II. 36. Tan. 583. 5 Bridges II. n Ib. I, 
. 45 ; 4+ 
12 | 5 19 H. III. Corton MS. Jul. C. VII. 82 Bites l. 222. | | "I I. 2. 
* | 1555 04. n Tau. 388, | Bridges 11. 169. | Ib. 181. 
ng We | Why 388, Bridges Il, 338. f Bridges II. 256. | * Lel I. . | 
| "Icy 11. v Ib, 265 —269. 4 Lel.1.6, | 


Cent. . Mag, 1757 Jan. P» 19. and Dr. Maſon's account to the Ant. Soe. 175414. y Bridges II. 269. 
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it but not upon Avon river is Draiten village and 


« caſtle, the prettieſt place ia thoſe quarters, long- 
<< ing, as Iſelep doth, to lord Mordant in copartion. 


„„ Staford earl. of Wiltſhire, uncle to Edward late 


“% duke of Buckingham, had Draiton by an heir ge- 
« neral of the younget Green, and kept his hottl- 


* hold in it. The great Grene gave to his eldeſt 
„ fon Grenes Norton with a great portion of lands, 


„and Draiton with other lands to his younger ſon. 


This Dranon caſtle was moſt builded by Greene 
that was fo great a man in king Richard II's days. 


His lands came to two daughters?.” The preſent 
houſe. was built by Henry Green about the end of 


Henry VI. embattled, with turrets, furniſhed with 


many good portraits of the Mordant family and of 
Henry VII. and VIII. by Holbein, and many valua- 
ble articles of the Arundelian collection belonging to 


the lady Elizabeth ſecond daughter of ſir John Ger- 
main, who married Mary daughter of Henry earl of 


Peterborough, and widow of Henry Howard duke 


of Norfolk, great nephew of Thomas ear of Arundel. 
On her death 1770, moſt of them were fold hy auction 
in London. The eſtate and houſe belong by her 


Will to George viſcount Sackville, who took the name 


_  Liveden, 


Cl pton · 


of Germain. Sir Henry Green chief juſtice of Eng. 
land t. Edward III. ſucceeded the Draytons here, 
and his ſon Henry for his inviolable allegiance to 


Richard II. was ſurprized in Briſtol caſtle, and be- 


headed by Henry IV. His heirs female brought it 
to the Staffords earl of Wilts, one of whoſe heirs 
female brought it to the lord Mordant her firſt huſ- 


band (her ſecond being Humphry ſon of fir Wiſtan 
Brown) whoſe deſcendant was created earl of Peter- 


boroughb. A Roman pavement three feet by one 


and an half was found near Drayton 1936<. 


I The adjoining church of Luffzwic contains ſeveral 
ſine monuments, of Edward Stafford earl of Wilts 
1490, lady Mary and fir John Germain, and the fa- 
milies that poſſeſſed Draiton n. 

. Aldwinkle has two churches, and gave birth 1608 


to Thomas Fuller the hiſtorian, who died 1661, and 


to John Dryden the poet 1611, who was grandſon 
of fir Eraſmus Dryden of Titchmarſh, bart. and died 
1701 ©, . . | 

.  Tichmarſh was the feat of the late lord chief 


baron Jeffrey Gilbert. The eſtate belonged to the 
Pickerings from the time of Edward VI. when Gil 


bert Pickering from bought it, whoſe deſcendant fir 
Gilbert Pickering holds it ©. en} | 
Liveden was the feat of the Treſhams from the 
reign of Edward IV. Sir Thomas, knighted by 
Elizabeth, began a handſome manſion here of free- 


- ſtone, in form of a croſs, but did not live to finiſh 


it; and major Butler, in the civil war, cauſed the 
timbers to be ſawed out of the walls, and with it 


built an houſe at Oundle. Here ace yet remains of 
the old manſion - houſe, erected probably by fir Wil- 


liam Treſham of Sywell, and mentioned by Lelands. 
 Clopton was the ſeat of the Dudleys from the time 
of Elizabeth to fir William Dudley, bart. * who dying 
it was purchaſed by Anthony Williams, and was the 
A Lel. I. 6. 3 


» Bridges II. 249. The mention of this bouſe, which was tbe ſeat of the Mordaunts from Hen of 
which only 24 copies were printed, intitled.“ Succinct genealogies of the noble and autyent bout of Alno, or de Alneto, Brac 0? 
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reſidence of ſir Booth Williams, bart. grandſon gf 
Peere Williams, a great lawyer, author of three "Ig 
lumes of Reports, whoſe ſon Hutchings Williams was 
created a baronet 1747» and died 17 38. His elde 
for fir William Peere Williams was killed at Belleq, 
1761, and his brother ſir Booth dying 1 784, the = 
is extint, bat the eſtate devolved to William Peere 
Williams, eſq; late captain of the Flora frigate, 
At Thorpe Waterville, two miles from Thrapfton Th 
upon Avon, Leland ſaw the ruins of the wall of Va 
Watervill's caſtle. Walter Langton biſhop of 
Coventry and Lichfield erected bere a large mankon 
houſe, whoſe ſite is ſtill to be ſeen, 
Achurch adjoining, had the ſame lords Waterrile 
and Langton and gave birth to John de Achurch 
monk of Peterborough, who compleated a repilter 
of the convent named after him and ſtill in the pol 
feſſion of the dean and chapter. Robert Brown 
founder of the ſec of the Browniſts was alſo born 
here, and died in Northampton gaol 1630: a little 
thatched houſe in which he lived in Thorpe Water. 
ville is ſtill ſubſiſting with a date on the chimney 161g1, 
At Undola on the river Nen near Stamford was Out 
a monaſtery before 711, when Wilfrid archbiſhop of 
York, died there b. It was a cell to Peterborough, 
Oundale hath a very good market, and is all 
« buildid of ſtone. The pariſh church is very fair, 
„One Robert Viate, merchant of the town, and his 
wife made the ſouth porch and a prety almſhouſe on 
% the ſouth ſide the church yard, and a goodly large 
© hall over it for the brotherhood of the church, 
e and at the weſt end of the churchyard lodginges 
for two cantarie preſtes founded alſo by them. 
© The ſcripture in braſs over the houſe bearith the 
% date of 1483. At the weſt- north-weſt end of the 
church - yard is the ferme or parſonage place im- 
* propriated to Peterborough: it is J. 50. by the 
year. Peterborow was lord alſo of the town, and 
now the king hath allotted it unto the queen's 
„% dower. There I ſaw another church or chapel of 
« St. Thomas, now of aur lady, as I entered into 
« Oundale town. The river of Avon ſo windetn 
about the town that it almoſt inſulatith it; the 
north bridge has a very long cauſeway to it, the 
* meadows lying on every fide on a great level there- 
* abouts. I geſſid that there were about 30 arches 
« of ſmall and great that bare up this cauſey “.“ 
The church has a handſome froſted ſteeple, repaired 
1634. The principal ſtreets are formed of ſtone 
| houſes covered with flate, At Chapel end was 2 
chapel. Laxton's foundation is now a private bou!? 
ſupported by the Grocers company who pay the 
maſter 10 0. per ann. he has alſo an exhibition of 
5L. from queen Elizabeth, and a houſe at the welt 
end of the church-yard, Wyat's foundation was 
intended by Laxton's executors for a perpetual el- 
tabliſhment for the relief of ſeven poor perſons?. Here 
is an hoſpital far 16 poor women and a ſchool, both 
founded by Nicholas Latham, rector of Barawel!, 
1620: and at Aſhton an adjoiniug hamlet is a iree- 
ſchool founded 1704 by Mrs. Creed . Oundle has 


VII. ſuggeſte a curious work, of 


- «« Shephale, Latimer of Duatiſh, Dravion of Drayzang Mauduit of Weſtminſtet, Greene of Drayton, Vere of Addington, Fitz Lewis ol 


_ «« Weit Hornedon, Howard of Efiogham, Mordaunt of Turvey, juſtified by public records, ancient aud extant charters, &c. By * 
ä e author's name is fictitious, the work being really compiled by Henry earl of Pere: borovgl, 9 

Mr. Rans his chaplain, rector of Turvey c. Bedford. It is illuſtrated with plates of aims, ſeals, &c. Eight c pies are know! able 
now excant, viz. two at Drayton houſe, others in the Britiſh Muſeum, Devonihire houſe, Heraids college, Caius college, ard m Mo 
Library at Cambridge. Mr. B. White bought one at Mr. Joy's ſale 1780, tor 19 guineas. A gth Mr, Gulſton's was purchaſed / . 


. Halitead, Lond. 1685.“ Fol. 


Burrell tor 20 guineas. ; | 
Brit. Top. II. 48. 4 Bridges II. 246248. 
1 Ir. VI. 38. Bridges II. 373, 374. Fuller. 5 

& Bridges II. 367. ; 
= Tan. 374. 2 Lel I. 4. 


l Ib. 366. 


WES. Ib. 208—210. Id. 381. ; | 
_ Bridges, Ib. 367. 373. | z Lel. J. ot of 
Fuller's Worthies Northamptonſh. | | 
2 Ib. 412. | three 


Bridges II. 410. 


chte fairs, The famous drumming well is in the 


Talbot inn yard, and has a pump in it. It ſounds 


le the rolling of the ſticks on the drum head, and 


u {ili weather may be heard ſome yards off: the 
-oiſe is the fame whether the well be empty or full, 
and the ſound to perſons at bottom ſeems at top. It 
drummed for a fortnight 1758. | 

« At Barnewell village, a mile from Oundale, re- 
« maine yet four ſtrong rowers, part of Berengarius 
« Moyne's caſtle, after longing to Rameſey abbey, 
« now to Monteacute : within the ruines of the caſtel 
« is now a mean houſe for a farmer 1.“ Sir Ed- 
ward Montague, lord chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench, purchaſed it of Henry VIII. at the diſſolu- 
tion, repaired and beautified it, but it has ſince gone 
o decay, and the duke of Montague is now owner. 


It is ſquare with four round towers at the corners 


and two at the gate. | uf 
 Lilford village upon Avon, where Elmes a gentle- 
man had in Leland's time * a praty manor place, is 
now the property of Thomas Powis, eſq. 


« Melledben, an uplandiſh town, four miles from 


« Geddington, where the ſoil is ſomewhat furniſhed 
« about with wood, and plentie beſide of corne and 


« orals, On the ſouth fide of Welleden, a little 
« without it, hard by the highway, ys a goodly 
« quarry of ſtone, where appere grete diggyns. A 


« ile without Welleden I paſſed over a brocket, 


«and thereby I ſaw a fair chapel, and thens two 


« miles by corn, paſtur, and wood to Deene*, 
JVeldon is a handſome market town with four fairs. 


In acorn field of lord Hatton's, called Chapel field, 


was found 1738, a Roman pavement 96 feet long and 


Jo broad, within a kind of gallery 100 Roman feet 
long in front, ſided by ſeveral rooms about 30 feet 


ſquare, in which were ſimilar pavements. The whole 


; houſe was a double ſquare 100 feet by 50 of this 


form, | . | 


They covered over as much of the bre as made a 
half H, leaving the centre expoſed. The pavement 
appears to have been patched by the Romans them- 


ſlyes, With it were found a great number of coins. 
of the Lower Empire, and ſeveral of Conſtantine 
mad Conſtans, Magnentius with Gloria Romanorum, 


ad Conſtantine jun. There are foundations of a 
done wall, but the ſuperſtructure appears to have 
been timber, and burnt down, the pavement being 


burnt in ſome places, and tiles lying on it as at Cot- 


terſtock v. Ir ſtands on an eminence on a delicate 
Plan fronting the weſt, declining to the river Willy 
that riſes here, whence the rown may derive its 
me Willy dowwa or Milton. It is divided into magha 
nd parva, Higher up on the hill are many foun- 
lations, and they ſay a whole town ſtood there. Mr. 


| Gale thinks theſe pavements belonged to fixed villas 


ad not to camps. This was drawn by John Lens 


3; engraved by J. Cole, at the expence of lord 


coun Hatton, one of whoſe domeſtics cauſed a 
2 to be built round it, and a deal roof laid over 


44 . Bridges II. 392. 
II. 84, Mr, Lantrow's letter to Mr. 7 

. | Lel. I. 13 
» Spalding 8 


6 Lel. I. 57 0 


oiton 1730 in Gale's Letters, p. 469. * 
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There was one Ivo, ſometyme lord of Dene, 
* about the time of king John, and he had the lands 
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Dene. 


« of a priory ſometime there, and cell ro Weſtmin- | 


et ſter and afore ſuppreſſid of the abbot of Weſt- 


“ minſter upon a certain rent?,” Deane belongs at 


preſent to the duke of Montague, who has a houſe 


and park there. | 3 
From Dene to Benifeld, two long miles. There 
„ appere by the weſt end of rhe paroche church, 
© the ditch and ruins of an old caſtle, 
nel told me that he read once in an old record of 
the king's that Baſſingburne, or one of a like 
te name ending in burne, was lord of it. Now it 
© Jongith to Souch of Codnor *,” At the Conqueſt 
it was the property of Richard afterwards ſurnamed 
de Tonebrugge; afterwards of William de Liſures, 
but being ſeized for debts due to the crown, king 
John granted it with the caſtle in conſideration of 
their payment to John de Baſingburn®, 
now to Charles Joy, eſq. ; 
Humphry Baſingburn of Cambridgeſhire granted 
his caſtle of Benning field or Benſield e. Northampton 


with the advowſon of the church, except the ham- 


lets of Glapthorn, Southwick, and Cotterſtock mills 
to queen Eleanor for life for 100 ſhillings, 3 Edward 


It belongs 


Benfield. 


Mr. Brude- 


I. 1276 to obtain the acquittance of a debt of 2000 


marks 10/, due from him to a jew. It was next 


in the Colvilles, then paſſed by Baſſet to Grey of 
Codnor and to Zouch. Sir John Zouch ſold it, 8 Eli- 
zabeth, to fir William Hatton, of whom Robert lord 
Rich earl of Warwick inherited it, and ſold it to the 
duke of Powis*. It belongs now to Charles Joy, 
eſq. Thomas, brother of John Greaves, and, like 
him a learned orientaliſt, was rector here till he re- 
ſigned and died 16764. | 


„From Oundale to. Foderingeye a two miles by Foderinghay. 


* mervelus fair corne ground and paſture, but little 
Wood. King Edward IV. for the love that he bore 
to Foderingey had thought to have priviledged it 


« with a market and with putting down wares and 


4 mills to have cauſid that ſmall lighters might have 


2 %% 5 N 

© The town of Foderinghay is but one ſtreet, all 
« of ſtone building. 
the pariſh church of a fair building and collegi- 


« atid, This was ſometime a nunnery: the nuns 


e were tranſlatid to De la Pre by Northampton. 


The glory of it ſtandith by 


« Edmund of Langley, ſon to Edward III. got a li- 


e cens to make a college there, but he did it not, 
<< being prevented by death. He left two ſons Ed- 
te ward- and Richard. Edward began the college 


tc and endowed it meatly well. It chanced that R- 


« chard ſuſpected of treaſon was put to death at 
_« Hamton, abou: ſuch time as king Henry V. went 


into France, Wherupon at ſuch time as the bat= 


„ tle of Agincourt ſhould be fought, Edward de- 


e fired of king Henry to have the foreward ef the 


ce battle, and had it, where by much hete and throng- 


« ing being a fat man, he was ſmouldered to death, 


and afterwards brought to Foderinghey, and there 
. * hororably buried in the body of the quite, upon 


« whoſe tomb lieth a flat marble ſtone with an image 


te flat in braſs. After Edward's death Henry V. con- 


* ſidering the good ſervice confirmed the college, 
c and gave it certain lands of priories aliens. Then 
came after Edward IV. and ſomewhat envying the 


* 1.6, t Lel. I. 13, 


oc, win, | ' © IÞ, | 


Aaz glory 
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„glory of Henry V. made the college of his own 
« fqundation, and builded part of it as it is now, 
« and cauſed the body of his father duke of York 
e to. be brought from Pontefract thither, and to be 
4 laid on the north ſide of the high altar, where alſo 
„ig buried Filward IV's mother, in a vault over 
« which is a pretty chapel. The fair cloiſter of 
* the college was made in king Edward IV's days, 


« one Feld being maſter of the college at that time, 
Who ſet up the figures of the book called Ehio- 


e pum terras * in the glaſs windows,” The town is 


delightfully ſituated on the Nene, which meanders 
along the meads to Oundle two miles diſtant, but 
in a ſtrait line ſcarce ones. William Horwood of this 
town indented with the duke of York's executors 13 
Henry VI. to build the nave, ſteeple, and two ſquare 
_ porches for 3oo!. ſterling, the duke to find carriage 
and ſtuff, for which purpoſe he enfeoft his caſtle and 
manſion here in truſtees, and if Horwood exceeded 


the ſum or failed in performance he was to become the 
 duke's vaſſal for ever. The revenues of the college 


Vere L. 419. per ann. At the diſſolution the col- 
f lege and the choir were pulled down and the bodies 


of the founder and his family left expoſed till queen 


- Elizabeth's time, who ordered them to be interred, 
and the preſent monuments to be erected, which are 
" exaAly alike, in the ſtyle of that age, confilting only 
ok a frieze charged with falcons and fetter locks, 


ſupported by four fluted Corinthian pillars; in the 


middle of an ornamented ſquare compartment the 


ſhield of arms, and on the baſe the ſame devices as 


on the frieze, and the inſcription in Roman capitals 
"almoſt effaced. An indulgencee penned in a fair 
| Roman hand was found about the neck of the 
"Jucheſs with a filken ribband. The weſt wall of 
the cloiſters remains, the arches ſtopped up. The 


ES] ſteeple is ſurmounted with a handſome octagon 


tower like Boſton : the roof of the belfrey is of ribbed 


ſtone. The windows are full of painted figures and 


devices and ſaints much defaced. The inſcription 


mentioned by Mr. Camden is painted on the fouth wall: 


In feſto martyrii procęſſu Martiniani 
Eccleſiæ prima ſuit hujus petra locata. 
A Aßpi centum ac milla 
Cum deca quarto IN v. tunc imminente ſecundo. 


On the north ſide of the church is a free ſchool, 
founded by Henry VII. or Edward VI. endowed with 
C. 20. per annum for a maſter, payable out of the ex- 

chequer by che receiver of the county. On the north- 
welt fide of the church in the town is a building, now a 
' barn, with a row of blank ſhields in quatrefoils, and on 
two ſhields at bottom of the arch Caſtile and Leon, and 
Cheque, © There be exceeding goodly meads by 


„ Foderingey. The bridge over Avon is of timbre. 


e The caſtle is fair and meatly ſtrong with double 
% diches, and hath a kepe very antient and ſtrong. 
„There be fair lodgings in the caſtle. As | heard, 
queen Catharine of Spain did great coſts in late 
time of refreſching it. It longid to Edmund of 


t Theodulus in the 10th century wrote a learned eclogue ; © A dialogue between Truth and Falſebood,“ printed among th 


ham, and the other truſtees for William Saville, 


Peribo, together with one acre of meadow in Periho 


_. Totenhowe, and reaching in length from a certain 
way called Horfweye on the eaſt to Tottenbou haceh? 
on the weſt: and in breadth from Benifeld Ridding 


upon, and common of paſture in the foreſt of Rok- | 


were to pray daily in the ſaid church of Cotherl- 
toke for the health and happineſs of the ſaid king 


« Langley, and fo lineally to the dukes of Yorks 


. * 
The caſtle belonged to Mary counteſs de St. Paul 15 
t. Edward III. and after her death to William 1 lag 
of Northampton i. In the hall of this castle the Noril 


queen of Scots, who had been in the cuſtody of ft know 


Amias Pawlet here, was tried October 14, 


‚ 1 | 1586, perch 
by 36 judges, and on the 8th of February tb. 


'y the waſte 


ſame year beheaded in her 45th year in the ſame 1 hin 
hall, inthe preſence of four noblemen and 400 ſpec. of th 
tators- Her crime, of which ſhe was convicted h mort! 
her own letters, was conſpiring the death of queen obtait 
Elizabeth; yet our great Antiquary, writing in the favou 
reign of her ſucceſſor, diſguiſed the truth in bis An. wher 
nals, and equivocated like Elizabeth herſelf in his ſad 
Britannia, Her own ſon, who wore her crown in t hi 
her life-time, accepted the unjuſt fine iuſlicted on premi 
poor Daviſon as à full ſatisfaction, took the ſon of the {a 
Cecil her warmeſt enemy into his favour when he ing W 
came to the throne of England, and beat down the which 
caſtle in a fit of revenge. It was ſo completely de. into t] 
moliſhed that only the earth-works remain, and the la 
keep ſhews the fetter- lock form, round on the wet | water 
and flat at the eaſt end k. Within the firſt work is grana 
a farm-houſe with ſome carved ſtones wrougbt into lu tlic 
it, and at the ſouth-weſt corner of the inner trench ringlt 
are ſome maſſes of ſtone walls. Sir Robert Cotton 1420. 
carried the wainſcot of the hall to Connington. {quirr 
The bridge over the river here was firſt built hy bale 0 


queen Elizabeth, 1573, of timber, with three pillars 
upon the foundation, Daniel, firſt eart of Notting- 


marquis of Halifax, rebuilt it, 1722, of freeſtone from bo 
KELSO. EEE. — In! 
On the oppoſite fide of the river is Elton, the ſeat th ploug! 
of lord Carysfort. on I OO Cpt 

Cother/toke was made acollegiate church A.D. 1338, ( * 
by one John Giffard, canon of York, who gave his ſaid rd | 
manor of Cotherſtoke, with two mills there and the Ma 
right of fiſhery in the river Nene, as alſo the advoy- ay 


ſons of the church of Cotherſtoke and the hoſyital of Ws 


| | 

aforeſaid, and fourſcore and five acres, three roods, 155 
one perch and an half (foreſt meaſure) with the ap- 4 
purtenances out of the waſtes in the foreſt of Rok- in the 


ingham, in a certain place called the ſouth fide of | The n 
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on the north to Carem le Stebbynge on the ſouth, to- 
gether with all houſes and other buildings there- 


ingham, to keep and maintain a provoſt (prepofi 
tum) twelve ſecular chaplains, and two clerks, who 


Edward III, queen Ifabel his mother, and queen 
Philippa his conſort, and their children, and alſo for 
the health and well-being of the ſaid John Giffard 
and William his brother, ſo long as they reſpedtively 
lived in this world, and after their deaths then to 


Morales,“ and by Goldafius Man. Bibl. 1020, 8vo. and by Wynkyn de Worde “ Thenduli liber,“ 1515, 4to. It was from one of Theo- IL to 


- dulus? eclogues that Feild, maſter of Fotheringay college, about 1480, ſet theſe verſes in a window ot the new and beautiful 


bi * » 


about that time, Warton's Hiſt, of Engliſh Poetry, II. 107 
s Stukeley 1. 33. b Tan. 378. 


* The form of che keep beforeſaid built like a fetter lock occaſioneth me to digreſs a little, and I hope with your pardon, 9 
graveſt authors in as ſmall matters have done the like. Edmund of Langley, duke of York, who built that keep, and garniſhe! 3 
« windows there with fetter Jocks, when, he ſaw his ſons being younger ſcholars gazing upon the painted windows, aſked them %%% 
Latin for a fetter lock. They Rtudying and looking filently oue upon another, not able to anſwer; „If you cannot tell m 
will tell you. Flic, bc, hoc, Taceatis, i. e, Hie, bac, hoc, Be ſilent and quiet;“ and therewithal added, ** God knowe 
happen hereafter,” This king Edward Vi, his great grandchild publicly reported, when he having attained the crown crvate 
his younger ton duke of York, aad chen commanding that he ſhould uſe for his badge- the fetter lock open, to veriſy the pie 


great gran father. But this by the way, Holland. 
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go «%, 


cloiſter built 
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u for their ſouls. The faid John Giffard was by 
1 td pay at Michaelmas yearly into the ſaid 
2 FExchequer, by the hands of the ſheriff of 
Vorchampton, the ſum of Le 1. 85. 8d.3, as an ac- 
Lnowledgement for the ſaid 85 acres, 3 roods, 1 
erch and an half ſo taken in and incloſed from the 
walte of the king's foreſt (as aforeſaid) and for leave 
o him to alienate, and the ſaid provoſt, &c. to accept 
of the ſaid donation notwithſtanding the ſtatute of 
nortmain. Some time after the ſaid John Giſlard 
tained a grant from the ſaid king Edward III. in 
favour of the collegiate church of Cotherſtoke, 
whereby the ſaid king for ever quits and releaſes the 
tid yearly reſerved rent of L. I. 86. 8d. 4, payable 
o him by the faid provoſt, and grants all the ſaid 
premiſes to them and their ſucceſſors for ever to hold 
the fame in frank almoin — It is probable the build- 
ing Which now joins to the ſaid church, and out of 
which there is an antient door leading immediately 
no the chancel was the chantry houſe w. | 


la Cotterſtock church is a Roman arch facing the 


mater, ſuppoſed by Dr. Stukeley the original Roman 
oranary : the chancel was rebuilt by the religious. 
lu the chureh is à fine perfect braſs of Robert Wint- 
nngham, minor canon of Lincoln &c. who died 
1420, Arms of Samuel, a chevron between three 
ſquirrels, G. twice painted in the windows. The 
baſe of the croſs in the church- yard is inſcribed 

Johs leek et Jack 

en uxor ejus hñac 

fecerunt fieri H. 


Ia 1736 a fervant of Mr. Campion of Cotterſtgck 
ploughing on the edge of that lordſhip adjoining to 


Glapthorn on a head land commonly called the 


Gilded Acre, turned up ſeveral little ſtones or teſ- 
ke, of which informing his maſter, he with an 


nimare neighbour opened the ground, and found a 


parement, 20 feet ſquare, very little defaced; the 
border ſeven feet wide, conſiſting of red, light blue 
ad grey ſtones about one inch and a quarter ſquare; 


the work within the margin 10 feet ſquare, conſiſt- 


ng of whire, red, and blue teſſelæ of as many different 
tones in beautiful reticulated and other patterns, and 


un the centre four hearts, their points to the corners. 


Ihe country people ſoon pulled it in pieces, except 
out a yard ſquare taken up by a neighbouring 
dobſeman. In the ſtratum of looſe earth weſt of 
this pavement were ſeveral fragments of urns, ſome 
Oſter ſhells and ſome large nails. A bed of aſhes 


- hy near this ſpot, with the horns and bones of ſome 


beaſt. The adjoining fields were ſcattered over with 
{mall ſtones and pieces of tiles, and ſome fragments 
ak urns; and a large freeſtone was taken up and con- 
7erted into a watering trough; and other foundation 
ones. The neighbouring wood is called the Hal! 
word, Five or ſix coins of Valentinian were found 
Mong the rubbiſh thrown off the pavement, which 
Was ſupr.oſed to reach further weſt o. It was en- 


| Saved by Vertue for the Society of Antiquaries. 
Pizrhoe or Perryhoe was a free chapel or hoſpital, 


aged by ——— Knyvet, but united 12 Edward 
ll, to the adjoining college of Cotherſtoke v. Perry 


| late and Perry mill retain its name. 


Y Dornford retains ſome of the old name of Duro- 
mi | 
ny 


where the road croſſed the river by a bridge. 


Lallefield at Che/terton on this ſide the river, where, and | 


| *» 
6 "Wh Angl. III. ii. 96. Tan. 387. 


not at Caſter, Dr. Stukeley places Durobrive 4, is a 
large tra& incloſed by a ditch and rampart; the Ro- 
man road runs with a bold ridge through it. It was 
probably one of the Roman forts on the Aufona, 


made by Plautius prior to the Roman road: Allerton | 


hard by in Huntingdonſhire is written Aldzwelton, and 
Aldwalton, Hermen ſtreet beyond the river runs 
ſome way along the ſide of it, and then turns with 
an angle, and proceeds full north. Ca/ter is about 
half a mile from it on the hill. A piece of faundation 
of the wall is diſcernable in the ſtreet at the north- 
weſt corner of the church. yard, ſurrovinding it, and 
taking in the hill; and the city lay below it, where 
ſeveral pavements have been found; and great quan- 
tities of Roman coins, earthen pipes, bricks, and other 
antiquities in the fields between the river and town, 
one of which is called Norman or Dorman gate, and 
the coins Dorman pence. Part of this is Berryſted, 
where, and in Milifeld, which ſeems to have been a 


Caſter; 


little citadel, other antiquities are frequently found. 


A tract or ſtreet running through the town is ſup- 
poſed by the country people to have been curſed by 


Kineburga, becauſe its gravelly texture prevents 


corn from growing on it. Dr. Stukeley * mentions. 
coins of Antonius III vir, Auguſtus, Galba, Domi- 


tian, rev; Diana, Hadrian, rev. Cos. III. another 
rev. AEGYPTOsS, a Coin of M. POBLIC, ICY. , . Nys. 


IMP. conſular denarii of Sabinus; rev. L. TIR. 


the rape of the Sabines, and Silanus, rev. I. F. 


ROMA, Mr. Gibſon; late curate here, intended a 


hiſtory of this ſtation as a comment on the whole 


Iter. He ſhewed the Society of Antiquarles a molt 


beautiful bronze term found here, having on each 
ſide of the baſe a bird and a rabbit. | 


Here was a monaſtery, founded before A. D. 669, 5 
by Kineburga, daughter of Penda and wife of Alfred 


king of Northumberland, and deſtroyed by the Danes 


1010. Her name is preſerved in Lady Coneybur- 


row way, which ſeems to have begun about Water 
Newton, on the other ſide of the river, and to have 


The church conſiſts of a nave and two tranſepts, 
the ſouthern longeſt, having a round arch to its weſt 


been paved with a fort of cubical bricks*. On the 
road from Peterborough ate ſeveral ſtones ſet in 
\ ſquare baſes that may have been Roman milliaries. 


entrance. The north aile has three round arches 
and columns, the ſouth three pointed arches on hex- 
agon columns. Againſt the eaſt end of the north _ 
aile are ſome rich arches with pillars hollow from 


the wall, and under them rich quatrefoil work, as if 
for a ſhrine. The three ſouth windows of the chancel 
are of the lancet form. Over its ſouth door is cut 
in raiſed letters the following tude inſcription en- 


cut from a copy taken 1782. 


graved pl. III. fig. 2. from Dr. Stukeley*, but here 
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The ſouth door of the church has carved — it in Capitals the following inſcriptio! 2 
which has been cut away: K Ne de el df He 

| jappol 

with ! 

© RIGADVS/BUBY/RECS0 1 aL awe/b uo I 
The tower ſtands in the centre cloſed from the been ſuppoſed to remain in the chancel at Wick _ 
church by a groined ſtane roof, through a hole in c. Cambridge, at the right hand of her ſon a 7 | fro 
which the bell-ropes deſcend. The pillars have on a blue ſlab thus inſcribed : a » W 
Saxon capitals, and the outſide of the ſteeple is © Elizabetha Cromwell de Ely obiit xvi di Sep 1 fl 
adorned with ſemicircular archwork. In the fomh © deuten anno Chriſti upecxxii anno 5 0 ns 
wall of the nave,. under an arch, is a ſtone coffin lid © Lxx1v.' 1 _ 2 0 
inſeribed with a croſs, under which ſeven ſculls were The above entry has given riſe to a tradition th late . 
taken up at the burial of Mr. Popplewell the late the protector's favourite daughter Elizabeth ? The ſh 
ſchoolmaſter under it. There is a more elliptic arch buried here, though her body was the only one Pu imitati 
in the wall of the tranſept. In the church- yard at diſturbed in Henry VII's chapel at Weſtminſter at 15 altar ! 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the church is a large well reſtoration, and the plate on her coffin there T antient 
of fine water, and at the eaſt end a ſhaft of a croſs given to the cart of Oxford ” biſhop Wil 205 prefer! 
charged with rude reliefs. Dr. Stukeley ſays the 1732. 5 into th 
tower is C moſt beautiful remnant of the firſt Chriſ- In the vicar's TURE] at bs eaſt end of the ſouth Catlier 
tian architecture in the Mercian kingdom, and with aile is a monument for James Cleypole, eſq; 1 gates. 
the ſouth door over which is a very rude relief of with his arms, G. a chevron A. between 4 As 1 of the 
our Saviour, and the upper window at the weſt end and a ſmall blue ſtone with raiſed letters run in | 5 houſe 
is of the original building of Kineburga® The for Robert Cleypole 1658. The yault has "= ment e 

| — is ap x the 1 of Peterborough. been open and uſed as a charnel houſe. "0 Panes 
"The manor houſe weſt of the church belongs to At Moodſton on — like a 
earl Fitz Williams, whoſe ſeat is at Mylton oe. borough, * 4 12 br an ay pony bp Wo apoſtle 
At Thorpe or Longthorpe between Caſtor and Peter- tigable antiquary, who had made large collection for n 
borough, the ſeat of the St. Johns, now of ſir Robert a hiſtory of the Sheriffs throughout England from ' Th 
Bernard, was found 1720 a Moſaic pavement, and at the time of Henry II. to which Maurice r 177 
the ſame time a conſular medal of L. Julius of Julius prefixed a preface on the office itſelf. Fro n 5 fays th 
Cæſar's family, braſs coins of Claudius and Caligula, death 1761, it is much to be feared the MS, ” ye The c. 
reverſe r” a civic Crown wp acrhg OB. C. S. very ſtroyed by his drunken illiterate brother. ws n 
rare . Here are or were ſeveral coloſſal ſtatues, Mr. Cam. | princip 
which Dr. Stukeley ? ſays are part of the Arundel eee ener 7 is 4 TE 
collection : but this is a miſtake, though five of them bey. The gulf is now loſt unleſs we 4 yy 5 a a panes 
are antique and of marble. The church, which is tradition under the preſent bridge i, nb a 
. a chapel to Peterborough, is remarkably mean. Near fathomed . The church, the completeſt we 1 
n an dente tower, to which adjoins early architecture, is the ſixth cathedral in England as 
a farm-houſe, and againſt a houſe at the diviſion of for ſize. It meaſures from eaſt to weſt 48 a * (er; at 
three roads ſtands the ſhaft of a croſs ten feet high. from north to ſouth 78. It was built at alleen ins er 
The manor of Thorpe Belet or Underevood in this The choir and the cloiſter by abbot Watervill L On 
pariſh was held by the canons of Wroxton c. Oxford Henry II. The nave with its painted cieling and be 9 
in frankalmoigne, of the donation of John de Mon- weſt front by his \fuccefive” Benedict 8 0 coat is 
tague *, or rather of Nicholas Belet their founder *. ſteeple 186 feet high by abbot London t. . . o thei 
Uuton was ſince the ſeat of Dr. Dove biſhop of The Lady chapel on the north ſide of the church _ 
Peterborough, and gave birth 1611 to fir Jawes (pulled down 1651 being ruinous to repair the cs th lar 
Harrington, who died 1677. | thedral after the devaſtation of the civil war) was built ans 
At Aye in peterborough great fen on Caer dite were by abbot Paris about the ſame time, and the three 41 
found 1721, ſeveral celts, arrows, beads, bones, &c.* chapels at the eaſt end now und into one for the wall 
Northborcugh by Peterborough was the ſeat of the library, with a rich ſtone roof by abbot Kirton Whigs 
Cleypoles, of whom John, grandſon to Adam, married the laſt abbot but one t. Henry VII. and Vill.“ 0 end 
Elizabeth the favourite daughter of Oliver Cromwell, whoſe monument is concealed in it. 0 The three Aber 
who firſt made him maſter of the horſe, and July chapels of the north tranſept have been laid into | leg 
16, 1657, created him a baronet, and appointed one for morning prayers. The weſt front is 156 4 * 
him one of the lords of his bedchamber. The ſtone feet wide, compoſed of three lofty and deep portals Wut 
manſion houſe, now a farm houſe, is entire with its 82 feet high, the middlemoſt narroweſt in which 1s 5 a me 
hall, and forms the ſouth fide of a quadrangle, the the great weſt door, and over it has been inſerted Md by 
offices, gate, and portal on the north fide, The tra- by abbot Waterville the chapel of Thomas Becket be 7th 
dition of the place is that Oliver Cromwell's body which might eafily be removed and would reſtore the Ma th 
was taken from the gatlows and buried here ein original magnificent deſign. It was finiſhed by abbot the gl 
by night. It is certain that ſomebody was ſo buried. Benedict, who was prior of Canterbury and chan- ale 
In the regiſter, which begins 1538, is this entry: cellor to that prelate at the time of his death, and I fo 
Elizabeth the relict of Oliver Cromwell ſometime the ſtones marked with his blood made the altar * 
A protector of England, was buried Nov. 19, 1685.“ here f. The original windows of the church have hy 
which is the more remarkabbe, as her . has in many places had their tracery altered in the reign 4 + 
8 n A. 8. min. s 
2 38 Bridges IT. 66. | ill Commun. = N. III. rot. 18, a. Madox Hiſt. of Exch, 467. de 


d A. 8. min. 
| G. 


if Henry ui. The pillars of the nave are maſſive, 
ſupporting round arches; and the walls are adorned 
with interlaced arches. ok tb the 
-hoir was the ſhrige of St. Tibba, miſtaken for a 
-notaph with an derſe over it for the queen of 
ve who was only buried in a grave or vault near 
it from which her body was removed by her ſon 
o Neſtminſter; and oppoſite to this on the horch 
deen plain lab For queen Catherine, inſcribed with 
ter name; her tomb and herſe being removed by 
the Oliverians. Her body was diſcovered in the 
late new paving, but immediately cloſed up again. 
The ſhrine in the repairs of 1780, when the meaneſt 
rnitation of Gothic in wainſcot was put up by way of 
altar piece, AS erer 
tient ſtone one deſtroyed by the Oliverians and 
| preſerved only in Gunton's hiſtory; was removed 
ao the dean's garden, and the original ſlab of queen 
| exthericie thrown away to make room for two iron 
gates. Here are only three monuments for abbots 
the. 12th century, brought from the chapter- 


ment of the abbot. and 84 monks maſſacred by the 
Danes 870, a ſolid black and blue marble, ſhaped 


apoſtles, now placed behind the altar*, and the date 
in modern characters. RE 

The nave was built ſome time between the years 
15% and 1199, and the hiſtory of the chutch 
{ays that the cieling and its painting is of that date. 
The ceiling is of wainſcot formed into three compart- 
nents running the whole length of the nave: a 
principal one along the middle, and a leſſer one 
« each fide. Each compartment is framed into 
mes or panels in the form of | lozenges and half 


Ye Pi 
ib. 3 


ith brenges. The fillets and mouldings are gilt. The 
lly | yanes or panels are painted in diſtemper; a re- 
our 


and 
ect, 
nes. 
Il ts 
| fine 


let, and within them are painted various figures. 
beginning from the eaſt end of the nave and 


aut is borne by the Luttrels, and has an alluſion 
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On the ſouth ſide of the 


to repreſent the Harveſt dame and Harveſt moon. 


creſcent are muffled up in the drapery ; the other 


if to heighteri our regret for that 


fide panels there is painted an emblematic beüre * 
touſe on the eaſt fide of the cloiſter, and the monu- 


lle 2 ſhrine, with the figures of Chriſt and the | 
and did not revive” till the middle of the t 3th cen- 


poſition or compoſition of light and ſhade, which 


lar Grecian fret runs round their edge as a 'bor- Henry III. The'fouth: eaſt door of the ſouth aile is of _ 
the original building. The windows were adorned 
reckoning to the weſt, there is in the middle com- 


| m- Peada and the hiſtory of the foundation of. the mo- 
patents a coat of arms, three otters and fiſh. This 


18 5 


eee e ee r © 1 1 5 1 „ IF 6 » ' "— : 4 ; , _ 
woman riding in à ſelf-moved cart. As Janus at the | 
ealt end of the ceiling may be ſuppoſed to have re- | | 
2 þ ect * 44, ; CET'S | 
ference to the Spring, ſo this figure may be meant „ 8 


The hand and arm of the woman which bears the 


hand and arm are bare. The panels in the two fide 
compartments contain a ſtrahger mixture of figures; 
ſingers, minſtrels, angels, and caricaturas. In the 
hands of the minſtrels one ſees ſeveral repreſenta- 
tions of the violins as uſed at this day in many parts 
of Europe: of violins of a form nearly as uſed at 
preſent; alſo of the mandoline i, the guitar, and dul- 
cimer. There are ſimilar figures of angels playing 
on fimilar inſtruments of muſie car vel in alto felievo 
on the tympana of the arches in the eaſt part of 
Lincoln tathedral, which has therefore by ſome 
been called the choir of angels. In one of theſe 


the A/mus ad Lyram. In another 'there is an ad- 
mira ble cariciturs of a muſician playing on the vio- 
lin, deſigned with great ſpirit; | In another. of the 
fide panels is the figure of a woman riding in a four 
wheeled waggon. The drawing in theſe figures is 
not ſo bad as thoſe who ſuppoſe the art was dead, 


tury muſt imagine. There is not indeed much diſ- 


makes the colouring appear under every diſadvantage. 
But there is a ſpirit of deſign in ſome of the ſigures 
both ſerious and groteſque, which marks ſome ſteps 


Of; gags 577 net ener: + | 

The cloiſters exhibit arches of five different iyles, 
Saxon, Norman, pointed of the time of Henry III. . 
pointed of the time of Henry VI; and the five that 

held the abbot's monuments are of this laſt period. 

The ſouth and ſouth-weſt doors are of the time of 


with ſcripture hiſtory,” the kings of England from 


naſtery; but theſe with the cloyſters themſelyes, the 


old chapter houſe and library and the biſhop's Hall 
preat lb their name. This family was at the Conqueſt or were pulled down and fold by order of parliament, 
od . bon after ſettled in theſe eaſtern and fenny parts of and the church itſelf was the firſt example of their 
lurch be iland, and they were perhaps principal benefactors ravages in 1643, while the parliament forces under 
e ea. | vikis abbey. The ſecond panel has painted on it a Cromwell himſelf lay here for the ſiege of Croy- 
built uu draught. of the buſto of Janus. The third a land. The biſhop's palace, formerly the abbot's 
three potelque fancy figure. The fourth the lamb tri- houſe, is a plain antient building, much impr oved 
a the Wphant in death, bleeding into the holy chalice, and in part rebuilt by the preſent biſhop. The 
aum, w enblem of the ſacrament of the paſſion. In the deanry gate was built by abbot Kirton, whoſe rebus 
Vl. i panel is the figure of St. Peter. In the ſixth an is on it. Over the weſt door are the arms of the 
three ablematio figure characterizing the degeneracy deanry two ſwords in ſaltire between four croſſes 
d _ ad pride of the nobility carried on in full career impaling a chevron crenelle, below it a lion rampant, 
is _ - ; uſt jn-a ſituation of infamy. This is exhibited and in chief a creſcent and ſtar. Creſt on a helmet 
or : a monkey carrying an owl on his fiſt run away a ſwan collared. Over the weſt gate of the cloſe 
a * Md by a goat in full ſpeed, his face to the tail. In was St. Nicholas“ chapel and hoſpital, built by abbot. 
necker f . did panel is the portrait of St. Paul. The 8th Benedict. This chapel is now a lumber room, with = 
"4 Ms the portrait of a nobleman wearing a coronet. 4 (chool adjoining ; the fine windows ſucceeded by 
pew ech bears chat of a mitred figure. The 10th a ſham painted ones. | 5 
chm. ale figure crowned. The 11th a mitred figure; The abbey was of the Benedictine order, and va- 
® A1 on to the igth incluſixe, crowned and lued at C. 1720. per annum. The abbots were called 
„ en a figures alternately ; compliments probably to do parliament by Henry III. but had not the honour 
mn 91 and benefactors of the abbey. The of che mitre till 1400. Henry VIII. placed here 
« rcign (i panel has painted on it the figure of an eagle. © biſhop, dean, . fix canons or prebends, a divinity 
* 20th bears a ſingular emblematic figure of a TeaGer, eight minor cantons, eight lay clerks, eight 
3, 2 of it by Mr, Carter ſuperior to that in Gunton, but not faithful. | IG, v2. 
bel. mber of ſtrings on the violin were four, as alſo were the ſtrings of the violin carved in alto telievo in the choir of angels at 
f | N Ons communicated to the Society of Antiquaries. 
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_ Carſdike, 


low Lincoln, _ 
chanel of che Nyne in that part of it which is a 

« quarter of a mile below Peterborough. The firſt 
4 yiſible marks of it are à little below the houſe: 
4 called the Low, about a furlong north of the old 


. through the 


2 « may 
6 ſteep little, hills: thence, on the borders of Bur- 
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choriſters and a « ge two ſchoolmaſters, ne , 


ſcholars, &c. “ 


The city has one other church, whoſe millars; he : 


the ſpread of the roof have been puſhed out of their 


perpendicular and overhang in an extraordinary 


manner, having probably on rebuilding the church 


after a fire been ſet forward on the old baſes to gain 
room. Here was alſo an hoſpital dedicated to St. 
Leonard, founded by abbot Waterville before 1175 
for lepers without the town, till. called the Spittle, 


near which is St. Leonard's well, whoſe water has 


been thought medicinal 6, 
Peterborough i is a corporation, has a market, and 
two fairs, one called Bridge fair, very conſiderable 


for timber and (cattle, held juſt at the bridge. It 


has alſo two charity ſchools, and gave title of earl 
9 Charles I. to John lord Mordeunt, who was ſuc. 
ceeded 1643 by his ſon Henry, and he dying without 


iſſue male the honour deſcended to Charles ſon of 


John lord Mordaunt of Ryegate, and viſcount Ava- 
lon, ſecond fon of John firſt earl“, who was ſuc- 
en 1735 by his grandſon. and e the 1 


nd preſent Sar no f 
Abe abbot of eb gave. MCCCXX. — 


| for himſelf and the * and ſive tenants of the 


Naſſum Burgi, that the Naſſun Burgi might be de- 
afforeſted, as alſo: a palfrey to have the king's: let- 


ters patent that nobody might hunt in the Naſſum 
Burgi, unleſs they had the conſent of che abbot and 
the knights and free tenants b. 


This now makes 
Naſvorough hundred. 

The inconveniences mentioned * the Woch of 
the Nen have been remedied ſince Mr, Camden's 
time by draining and embanking 5, , 

_ Peterborough great fen is bounded to the weſt by 
the famous Carſdite before mentioned in Hunting - 
donſhire. It runs from the Nene at Stanground ſtuices, 
where it enters this county, to the Welland, by Peak- 


ick and Wuldram hall by Deeping gate along the | 


top of Deeping fen by Swaton in Lincolnſhire, and 
thence to the, river Witham about three miles be- 
% It. appears to have entered the old 


6 river; 'the ground nearer the river being a moraſs 
“e jt has gradually i in. time been filled up. It paſſes 
field at Peterborough called the 
60 Baon feld! in A fiat direQion northward to Newark 


* 4 ſmall villa e; thence on the weſt ſide of Eye to 


He Edgerley, where it is turned eaſtward that it 
paſs through a valley between two pretty 


« 0% fen baviog "Paſton welt, of it to Wirrington 


* ends, the name of the ſheep cammon; thence be- 


e tween Wirrington field and a ground called the 
ibams, and ſtill on along the edge of the fen 
* land to Peatirł. Part of it on or nigh Wirring- 
11 ton field for about a mile in length has been uſed 
« as a drain to carry off the high. land water into 
a the Weland. From Peakirk it paſles to North- 
" borough under a ſtone bridge and betwixt that 
uk called Northfen and 8 meadow, where 


4 Tan. 15 © 8 Gunton, 204 TY 379. but 

d Mag. Rot. 2 BR. IL, rot, 6 a. nn Hiſt, Exch. 284. Du Cange underſtands the word Noe as Hoonymous with pier 
In his 15 inſtance there is nothing to lead to that meaning. „ | 

g Moreton, 5 4, 515. * Spaiding Soc. min. 1 Lel. vVIl 47s 


m Ib. VI. 25 
70 Sy 1 Deſid. Cur, 347. 380, 
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« from the hill above Eye Edgerly to the Weland ; 18 


* ſame breadth, and whete it is not ſo broad it ap- 


* parts of it particularly between Northborough and 


from the Weland to the Witham are 2 a foot- 


the foundation. of St. John's college, Cambridge. 
It was the reſidence of her mother Margazer ace 
dowager of Somerſet, 


and faithful chaplain of Charles I. whom he accom- 


a Baker's preface to ber Fuueral Sermon. 
P Karan, 374: 


part of one of its banks appears Plain enough, nd 
a piece of ground joining to it, is now called Car- 
e dike, furlong. It runs through the eaſt end gt 
* Northborough town by their cow. paſture, wi, 
* both its banks and chanel appear ſtill more en. 
« dently, unto that part of the north fen lying north 
* of the town, whence from their field end 10 th. 
e river Weland it is ftill more plain. Tt; course 


« ſtrait. | It enters that river at the eaſt end of 
T D eeping gate, a village ſo called, at a place Where 
eis now a ſluice. From Northborough to the Wel. 
« and it is 20 yards broad, its banks about 


th 
feet high. = 


In many other places it bears the 


<<, pears to have been in part filled up. It has now 
the name of Cardike wherever it is ſomething yi. 
„ (ible, in all its whole courſe from the Nen to the 
“ Weland which is about eight miles. In {one 
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“ the Weland It is now generally without water unleſy 
ce in a wet ſeaſon. In Liocolnſhire along i its Courſe 


66 ſteps of i it in many places i.“ 12 
Foſſil ſhells and wood were bend 30 b deep in 
digging a well at. Flitton near Peterborough 1739% fl 
« A mile from Deping market is the ruin of a 
* caſtle called Maſſeye, whereof ſome part ſtandith 
yet l. It. was by all likelihood the lord Wake 
it houſe, Of late days it appertained to the cou. 
e teſs of Richmond, king Henry VIII's mother. 
00 Paynel ſaid that lord men n a RO of 
&« Maxey caſtle n.“. 
| Maxey was one of the manors mierewdy the 55 1 
counteſs of Richmond intended to have augmented 


In Etton was Woodcroft bouſe, which the ter. Drs | 
Hodſon, rector of Offington, c. Lincoln, the favourite bd 


panied in his eſcape from Oxford to the Scots, 1647, 
made a garriſon, and was wen, en there 
1648 *. 

| Pega ſettled on FE death of her brother Cutblae | 
714 in a cell at Peytirt. Edmund Atheling made it | 
a monaſtery, which, though twice deſtroyed by the 
Danes, ſubſiſted till 1048, when the abbot of be- 
terborough got, the houſe and the monks removed to 
Croyland 7. Part of the college remains: the church 
is not very antient, though the bells hang expoſed | in 
a ſtone frame e or belfrey at the weſt end as in ſeyeral | 
churches in Lincolaſhire, N Pong and in in 
this county. 


The Welland, called 10 . non Chronitles 
Feolud,, and by Florence of Worceſter Weolund, was 
made navigable 13 Elizabeth. Its ſource is in the 
ponds: of the vicarage at Sibberroft, which manor 

was held t. Edward I. by Nicholas Le Archer, by | 
ſervice of finding a foot ſoldier with a bow and at- 
rows in the king's army 40 days; not of carrying tie 
king $ bow through all the foreſts in England, york 
though the ſerjeantry of this family 2 Edward J. 
doep not relate to: this maner. On Fox MT in = 


Tan. | | 4.6, 


4 P. 109. ». 


| pariſh 


-ariſh Was » caſtle, and below it on a point is a 
round mount With a trench to the ſouth, and below 
that a ſemicircular bank and trench encloſing half 
an aere. The king? s ſtandard at the battle of Naſe- 
by was erected on the Moot hill here r. 


hill double trencht. 

Great Oxendon church is remarked by Moda 
for its echo returning to the weſt part of the hill 
near 700 feet off 13 ſyllables and on the ſouth ſide 


ſewer . 


« and embatelid by licens that one Braybrok a no- 
« bleman in theſe days did obteine. Me. Griphin 
« is now owner of it; he is a man of fair landes.“ 
t ſtood low and was double ditched, and probably 
built t. Edward I. fince in the 3ad of that reign 


nagor houſe here. Part of it was accidentally blown 


natd ſon of ſir Edward Griffin treaſurer of the cham- 
her to Charles II. was created 4 James II. lord Griffin 
of Braybrok. On that king's abdication he attended 

him to France, and was outlawed and taken 1708 in- 
| tending to in vade Scotland. He was reprieved by queen 
Anne vill his death 1710. His grandſon” Edward 
ucoing proteſtant took the oaths and ſeat in parlia- 
nent 1727, but dying 1742 without iſſue male the 
ade became extinct. His eldeſt daughter married John 
Whitwell, eſq. of Oundle, by whom ſhe had John 


> CONS. US” r WIE 


nanced 1784 to the title of lord Howard of Walden. 
This eſtate is now ſold out of the family. Here was 


ied born Robert Braybrok biſhop. of London 138 1— 
mn 1404, whoſe corpſe was found intire in St. Paul's 
els ifier the fre n. The Griffins removed to Dingley ad- 


1558, when the park was made, and part later *; 


rice vo ee the ſeat of John Peach Hungerford, . eſq. 
un- where have been found an antient bead and a coin 
47 o Cunobelin ', and where was a preceptory of the 
ar knights of St. Joha of Jeruſalem t. Srophaty. valued 


* £108, 1 36. (d. 1. 


lanily held it t. Edward IV. Sir Geoffery Palmer, 


pe- nen and three women. 

d to Rickingham is a market town, = the few: * the 
urch alm, of whom Sir Lewis was 20 Charles I. cre- 
ed in lord Rockingham, and ſucceeded 1632 by his 
yeral bn Edward, who by Anne eldeſt daughter of: the 


lor 1691, who. dying 1723, was ſucceeded by his 


Fadion Lewis, and he 1745 by his uncle William 
1, was fl of Strafford, who took the name of Wentworth, 
n the nd dying 1923, was ſucceeded by his ſon Thomas, 
manor heated marquis of Rockingham 1746, who dying 
er, by 50, was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles the Jocond a 
ad at- WR bs, who dying 1782 the title is extin@t, 
ng the Rockingham callle was taken by 3 VIII. 
which, WW + “ The caſtle on a ſtoney hill in the utter 
ard 1. n of the fide of Rockingham foreſt falleth to 
in this 


10. 3 © Lel. V. 94. 


At Eaft Farndon near Harborough is a camp on a 


' Braybrok eaſtle, ( upon Wiland water, was made 


Thomas Latimer obtained licence to embattle his 


ip while it belonged to the Griffins, of whom Ed- 


Griffin, who, on the death of his aunt ducheſs of 
Porſmouth, took the name of Griffin, and was ad- 


«4 ſpatious and Care] to courſe yn8, 
joining, where they had a manſion rebuilt, in part 


Carlton is the ſeat af br John Palmer, havr; whoſe 


| Woruey general, founded here an ue bog three 


' ious Thomas earl of Stafford“ had Lewis his fuc- 


8 * Moreton, 35% 352. Bridges II. 5. 


2 Brid, II. 42 5. 
| "nh | pelman Concil. 11. 16 | 
0 e foreſt of Rokingham i is in ſum places a ii miles, in fam ow | but a mile brode, and by eſtimation a xiiil miles long.“ 14 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


„ruin ©,” It was in the crown at the Conqueſt, 
Henry HI. and Edward III. reſided much in it, and 


in its chapel was held the council to determine the 
diſpute between William Rufus and Anſelm ärch- 


biſhop of Canterbury touching the right of inveſti- 
ture and obedience to the ſee of Rome, Sunday March 
t1, 10949. It was granted by James I. to the mar- 
quis of Buckingham, who paſſed it the fame year to 


fir Lewis Watſon, bart. who garriſoned it for 
Charles I. and was 1644 created' baron Rockingham 


of Rockingham ' caſtle, from whom it his deſcended 
to the prefent poſſeſſor lord Sondes . 

© The caſtle of Rockingham' ſtatideth "4 ik top 
of an bille right ſtatelie, and hath a mighty ditch 
and bulwarkes agayne without the ditehe. The 


utter walles of it yet ſt6nde j the kepe is exceed- 
ing faire and ſtrong, and in due waulles be certein 


* 


« ſtrong towers. The lodgings that were within the - 


* grea of the caſtelle be diſcoverid and faul to ruine- 


« One thing in the wallis of this caſtelle is much to 


« he notid, that is that they be embatelid on booth 


e the ſides, So that if the area of the caſtelle were 
„won by cumming in ar other of the two greate 

« gates of the caſtelle, yet the kepers of the waulles 
« might defende the caſtelle. 


I markid that there is 


6 4 ſtronge tower in the area of the caſtell, and from 


it over the dungeon dike is 'a drawbridge to the 


6 dungeon toure. There lyith a greate valley under 


© the caſtelle of Rokingham very plentiful of corne 
„and graſſe. The foreſt of Rokingham after the 
* olde perambulation is aboute a 20 miles yn lenght, 


There be dyvers lodges for kepers of 


« The launde of Benifeld with Lin] this foreſt is 


*« game of the foreſt is ſeen at a place”! in the foreſt 
e caullid launde of Beneſeld u.. | 


e and in bredthe 5 or 4 miles in ſum places, and in 
« ſum leſſef. 
« falow deer yn it. And withyn the precincte of it 
« is good corne and paſture. and plentie of woodde. 


The faireſt 


«At this time there be 2 houſes of the Tas; 


IT Northamptonſhire. The elder brother's houſe 
is now commonly at Raſchton by Kateringt but 
4c he calleth himſelf commonly Treſham of Liveden 


2 miles from Undale in Northamptonſhire, where 


« yer ſtandeth part of an antient manor place and 
« goodly medows about it, and there hath Treſham 


* zoo marks by the year. This Treſham hath alſo 


« a manor and place at Syrvell 3 or 4 miles north 


4 from Northampton, i,” The gateway and one wing 
of the houſe at Liveden are or were lately remaining. 


The ſhell of the new houſe remains, begun probably 
by fir Thomas Treſham in the reign of Elizabeth, out 


Ruſhton. 
Liveden. 


Sywell, 


of which major Butler ſawed the timbers in the civil 


wars, and built therewith a houſe ar Oundle. The 
eſtate is divided between fir Rowland N her and 


Mr. Thorney k. 


16 Piptvell abbey Notdith in Rokingham foreſt, and 
© mo abbays is not nor TED as I 4 55 ſay, in 2 
« foreſt 1, 
From Robingham to Pippenelle bt Jate abba 
about a three miles of by wood and paſture. There 


ebe faire buildinges at this place. The ing huntid 


«ata great park of his owne caullid ,...., It is 


t 2 8 l. 13. . 
5 Brid. II. 304. | 5 4 
x © Dugd. Il. 474. | 
po Bridges 1I. 334, 338. 


\ 14, 15. Ib. V. 94+ | Ib. VI. 38. where fon more of this famil 
1 Il, 373. el L ig b . 
| B b b t. 


4 from 


P ipewell, 


7 


188 


Heringwoth, 


from Pipewelle a 4 miles w.“ Richard I, ſetting 
out on a croiſade held a general council here *. 

Pipe well abbey was founded 1143, and valued at 
C. 286. 115. 8d. It is now the ſeat of col, Hareourt. 


From Metburn to within a mile of Pipewell is 


* meryelus goodly medow. 
e yeri' faire landes qwelle in villages neere about 


Divers gentlemen of 


„ Pipewell?, WE 
From Dene to Haringwor tha 2 miles be corne, 
of graſſe, and ſum woody grounde. The Lorde 
* ä hath a right goodly manor place by the 
« paroche ohyrche of this village buildid caſtelle 
* like. The firſt courte thereof is .clene doune ſa- 


- ving chat 3, greate peace of the gate houſe and 


front of the waulle by it yet ſtondith. 


The ynner 
«* parte of this place is meatly welle maintainid, and 
* hath a diche about it. The waulles of this ynner 


4 courte be. in ſum places embattelid. And withyn 
« this courte is a faire chapelle, in the bodie whereof 
c ]yich one of the Souches byried, and a great flat 


55 Bulwick, 


which the Zouch family were buried, was with che 


c ſtone over hym. 


There is a parke by this manor 
« place, and a fair lodge in it. I hard ſay that this 


N -- 


„ Harringworth is in Nonhampronfic and ſtand- 
* jth on Weland water “.“ 
Hlerringworth came to the Zouches in the reign of 
Edward I. of which family was William archbiſhop of 
York. 13421352. The male iſſue of the family fail - 
ing in the reign of Elizabeth the eſtate was ſold to 
different perſons laſt to Mr. Clark, Who has a fair 
ſeat at Bulwicł in the neighbourhood, and the houſe 
is pulled down, but the chapel belonging to it in 


monuments therein reſerved to that family. It is at 


preſent vo perſon's property, and the ſhell remains 


with a monument of George lord Zouch, who died 


Laxton. 


and was formerly a chapel*. 


25 At Laxton were lands held by the ſervice of EY 


ing in all the king's foreſts - and parks throughout 


. Oxfordſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and 


this county, to deſtroy che vermin in each“; and the 
manor of Highte/ley was alſo held on condition. to 
find dogs for che deſtrucion of wolves, . &c. 
Ir3 is now the ſeat of lord Carbery. 2 

- Kirby, iu the fame foreſt was the ſeat of the Har 
tons, from ibe reign; of Elizabeth, of which fir Chriſ- 


topher Hatton 1644 Charles I. was created a baron, 


paired with his ſon William“. 
reduced to this ſingle houſe, conſiſting of a ſquare 


and his ſon by Charles II. a viſcount which title ex- 
The village is now 


court built by Humphrey Stafford, whoſe name and 
creſt are on it and the dates 1572, 1638 ; the gardens 
were beautifully laid out and ſtocked with exotic 
plants. Here were curious portraits of the Hatton 


family, and a valuable library of MSS. The books 


Dean ©, 


have been ſince fold by the late heireſs of the family. 
The houſe is faid to have been . with the 
crown for Holdenb)“. | 

Dean was the ſeat of fir Bakers 8 chief 


— juſtice of hy King' „bench t. Henry VIII. whoſe 


„ Lel. v. 94 ; 75 55 o Spelm, Conc. II. 119. neee 658. miomton, 1162. 

Tan. 380. bridges IL. 333. ? Lel, V. 94. 4 Ib. I. 14, 15. 

Ib. I. 28. BridgesIT, 1 8 * Ib, 320. Li 

« Inq, 16. E. Il. and 4 H. IV. Bridges 11 r x Bridges II. 315. red 

? pn. 374 Bridges II. 300. ſays here was no cell, only a grange to W Weſtminſter abbey, which had this manor among their car's 

ſleſſions. | | 
Py Bridges Il, n. | e bad two ſons. Bridges II. 17,09 ©.Lel. I. 25. 1 

4 Tanner, 385. A. 8. and . $ Min, © #f Bridg*s11, 3099s 11 G. N 


Gs ; 


forth that he was 


His younger brother's ſon was created 3 Cliarles 1, 
baron Brudenell of Stanton Wivill; c. Leiceſter, 


are now in the library at Deane. At the reſtoration 
he was created earl of Cardigan, and his great grand. 


e ſtone and partly paled *.“ 
cannons four miles from Stanford. In the very 


« caſtle called Hely.” [ Caſele Hyme l dimoliſhed in 


the reign of John J. It longid t 
« place hath bene long tyme yn the Souches handes, „ee Sid to the Engayne, 


«and that they have countid it for one of their 


'« chefeſt houſes d. * prjory there, wherby after the caſtle was pulled 


2 remaineth almoſt no woken 97 8 ever ther Was * 

"I caſtle there. 

; ginning. of the Teign of John, valued at (56. 107. 1144 
Mr. Lynn ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 1732 a 

ſome northern county, found in taking down the 
| refectory, 1730 it has St. Guthlac with the croſs, 
St. Swithin with a horn. This abbey was the feat 


of Charles Kirkham, eſq.* Mr. King rebuilt it, it 


| having been burnt down, and he obliged to fit in 
1560. South from the church are ſome Poor houſes, | 


now the ſeat of the hon. John Monckton. The 
Fotheringhay caſtlef, 


mily of Fanes to a grandfather of the preſent earl of 
Weſtmoreland, to whom it now belongs. 


to be marquiſes of Taviſtock, and dukes of Bedford”. 


here an elegant houſe, and has converted part of the 


the patronage of the duke. 


and a few. houſes. belonging to Mr. Swan. It} 


T A 2 I fp 


grandion, is the perſon: celebrated by Mr. Camden. 
He died 594, and his epitaph in the church ler 


|  Hoſpitio deditus multum, nipſiſque ptofans 
Et ſacris, patriæ gloria magna ſux, 

Charus erat patriæ, pandenti figna vet; ole 

 Nebilium pulchra clarus i in arte fuit, . 


and 


oyalty, 
which 


during his confinement in the Tower for his 
made large extracts from the records there, 


ſon Geotge duke of Montagu 1766. Here was be. 
fore the Conqueſt a priory, cell to Weſtminſter?, 
« Cliffe [King's Cliffe) park is paryhy wallid with K 


* 85 


« Finſhed[in Laxton pariſh} lately a priory of blk f 


place where the priory ſtood was in times paſt a 


«* and they dwellid in it until ſuch time thar one of 
« them for lack of children of his own*, began a 


t Jown to make up the priory, ſo that now there 


Auel Hymel, or s H ene was a pricey of Black 
nons, founded by Richard Engayne, ſen. in the be- 


very antient "vellum, calendar written 1544 within 


his 'coach during the fire. He is buried and has 
a monument in St. Alban's abbey church. It is 
tying | 
this ill. 
of par: 
The y 
urns f. 
ages as 
Claudii 
tie Gr 
wed f. 
biſtanet 
etraot 
mbrivg 
' Mſterts 
lurniſhe 
Thorne) 
by the 
wh 
Imall 
2 
bung 


preſent parochial chapel was built of the ſtones of 


Apthorp came through a diſtant relationlbip to a fa- | 


The Seeder of lord Ruſſel of Thornhaugh ca came 


A fine old monument of a Ruſſel remains in the church» | | 
The preſent rector Dr. Proby, dean of Lichfield, has 


chureb-yard i into an agreeable pleaſure-ground. 

Walnsford is chiefly remarkable for an extremely 
good inn by the fine bridge over the Nene, and for a 
large and commodious wharf, in the tenure of Mr. Med- 
more, the duke of Bedford's. principal receiver for his 
eſtates in this neighbourhood. The church, which is 
on the Northamptonſhire | ſide of the bridge, is (like | 
that of Thornhaugh on which it is dependant) in Wi 
The whole town 
belongs to his Grace, except a part on the Hun- 
tingdon fide the property of Dr. Walcot of Oundle, 


EE 


been remarked as a- fingulanity, 

oa peal of dell in "AY: mga] Fe Bits duke's churches 
in l { N % uiii 
on for ihe eee ulla 

* the lady Margaret mother of. Henry VIII. 
« The nd op had afore begun a houſe there. 
4 rſes remayne in the chapel f. other 
e ſhe greateſt part of this is 
It dow belongs 10 Mr. Skryne. 
4 Burleigh, ane, of the 
teftyre. jo the 36h ceatniyy has, peceired. | great em- 


(hay Hars, 4s 


p improved by. plantzions: and Walks. 
1 halle Giſtange from tie, Thome Coeil, firſt,earhof 
Txeter of this fargilys huil another handſome houſe, - 
with a park walled Pour 
3 Burleigh, he uſed to ſay, was only intended for him 
to retire to while the other was ſweeping out. The 
Juke of Buckingham and his family lived in it ſome 
jean after the Reſtoration . The greateſt part is 


f now pulled down, and the remainder converted into 
a ' a farm houſe. Here was a ſmall Benedictine nunnery 
ad united 28 Edward III. to St. Michael's Stamford v. 
re « The great Roman road called the Erming Street 
ny having gone through Huntingdonſhire, leaving to the 
\ aſt hundred in that county the name of Norman croſs, 
ck croſſed the river Nen and paſſed Caſter, from thence 
be- under the name of Norman croſs way and Forty foot 
14 way, puſhes directly to N about ſive miles 
2 2 diſtang from Caſter. In ſomething more than half 
thin way betwixt theſe two towns it paſſes through the 
the pariſh of Barnack, where the ground on each fide 
rols, of the road has been opened a large ſpace to dig for 
{eat ſtone, and theſe pits from a ſmall hamlet in this 
, it pariſh are called Southrope pits. In thoſe on the weſt 
it in kde of the road many Roman coins and antiquities 
| has hare deen found both 1733 and 1753; from which 
It is remains it is evident that this was a conſiderable bu- 
The tying place during the government of the Romans in 
es of this iſland, and not the ſepulchre of any one family 
. of party of men flain at one time near this place. 
a fa- The vaſt quantity of cinders and fragments of 
arl of uns found there, and the coins of ſuch different 
1 iges as thoſe of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
eame Claudius Gothicus, Magnentius, and Conſtantine 
ord”, lie Great, afford reaſon to believe that it conti- 
wurch» ed far a long time a public burial place. Its 
d, has WW Uſante from any known Roman ſtation ſeem a little 
of the eraordinary, it being at leaſt three miles from Du- 
_ Wrive or Caſter, and more from Cauſennis or Brig- 
remely e derten. After paſſing theſe famous quarries, which 
d for a irniſhed ſtone for Peterborough, Ramſey, Croyland, 


Nr. and even St. Edmund's Bury, and which, 
ij theſe diſcoveries, appear evidently to have been 
As to the Romans, the Ermine ſtreet enters a 


Valcate, and runs juſt within the wall, and upon 
ing the paddock enters a large common field, 


ung with a natural ridge of the ground which runs 
9 that form, though the ground an either ſide is 
* dry. It makes here for about half a mile a 


iphful walk covered with turf, and is called the 
the 25 1 8 = 
* Tho 5000 pieces 44 n 


. Bridges I. 578. 
0 & An. XII. 39. Bridges . 599. N 
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from the deſcendant of the founder, the 

earhof Exeter, * * ſcat ic mw is. e ein . 

collection of piſtures, and thw park bas been ae 
At Mont 


which, though not ſo lage e 


mal paddock belonging to Thomas Noel, elq; at 


ere it takes a remarkable circular ſweep merely to 


the Danes and Saxons here. 


3 Sir Charles Frederick in Archæol. I. 61. 
180 of carving in oak, now forming the pannel of a pew, are engraved in Mr. Carter's Eighth Number. 
way 0 s MS, leiter. 
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Ferty foat way... From thence it enters lord Exeqer's | 
park at Burleagh, and through that going down. 4p | 
„Mar tin's,. croſſes the W elland, and N enters * 


St. Martin's, erich Stamfet het, in 2 . 


manner digged it up to mend their wicked 1 Ways 


withal k, 4 Þo ep 0 
ed vs ireer by wee 
ee bo north ww muy tha IVE... rf +6; 


inge 


r 947 x } w# ons 1 {15 i197 


it 48 un 4 
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; AB Old ſyrface ef zhe earthy f cron inches 
deep of ſmall pebbles and black ſtuff crouded to- 


E D the il furface of the earth. Fora away 
by time: ſo that the firſt extent in breadth of the 


Roman road at bottom is 20 feet E F. This is the 


native ſtony ground. The perpendicular height of the 
artificial earth is three feet made of the ſtoney ground 


dug up at a diſtance. The double ſhaded line at 


top is the turf gathered by the roots of graſs growing 
on it in 1600 years. The turf near Bernack ſtone 
pits, though generally of 1000 years date, is not 
near ſo thick: the turf of primitive and unmoleſted 


earth in this ſtoney country in nine inches 8. 


Mr. Lethieullier got from Mr. Payne ſome urns 
dug up in the burial place by the Roman road _ - 


tween Bernak and Walcot. 


Bernat abounds with antient reliefs TY window 3 in Bernak. 


almoſt every houſe. The church is a curious pile, 


containing ſeyeral very old monuments: among others 
a croſs-legged knight, and a lady in an antient dreſs'. 


From the ruined manor houſe, which belongs to the | 


earl of Exeter, he has taken much painted laſs: $$ 


is going to be pulled down and rebuilt. 


u 


* 


Lincolnſhire, The oyerſeers of, 8 Art We 


The old houſe of the Caves at Stanford was pulled Stanford, 


down, and a new one erected on the other fide of the 
Welland in Leiceſterſhire ®. 


Sulby abbey in Melford, was founded for Premon- Sulby aug. 


ſtratenſes by William Wideville, 1155. valued at 


J. 268. 87. d.. 


In 1 Haddon ficld at the interſe®tion of four WeltHaddon, 
roads is Offer hill, a high tumulus ſuppoſed of P. Of- Oftor hill. 


torius, the celebrated propretor in Britain, where he 
died worn out by the delays of the war*. So 
Oyfter bill near St. Alban's is ſuppoſed to have deen 
one of his camps. 

Lilborn is on the Watling ſireet. The caſtle 3 is Litborns 
ſquare, with hillocks or baſtions at the ſouth-eaſt and 


ſouth-weſt angles, and to the north-weſt a high 
mount ſaid to have had a watch tower. About half 


a mile from the town is Roundbill not unlike Berry hiii 
at Towceſter ſuppoſed alſo a watch tower. Moreton 
was told the coals found here was only a vulgar tale. 


They might as well be aſhes and burnt bones, ſuch as 


were found in levelling another hillock on the Wat- 
ling ſtreet a furlong from Dowbridge. Many hu- 
man bones and ſculls have been found about Round» 
hill, and tradition talks of a bloody battle between 


The diſtance of Li 
* Stukeley MS, 
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Rare Plants found in Northamptonſhire: 


| 
| | | 4 at 
Adora Miſchatellina. Tuberous Moſchatel; on Cineraria ahina. Mountain Ragwort; on Wittering 
. Mantles heath at Farthing ſton and by the mineral heath. 
. ſpring at nn Ciſtus Helianthemum. Dwarf Ciſtus, or Little Sun- 
, Alchemilla vulgaris. Ladies Mantle; in the woods _ flower ; in hilly meadows and paſtures eſpecially 
7 at King's Cli V. and i in E walk Whittlebury of alimeſtone ſoil: at Fin/head. | 55 
4 . Colchicum autunnale, Meadow Saffronz in a 
| Allium urſnum. Ramſons ; * in woods at Clif, and meadow at King's Thorp, and in woods at 
| elſewhere. _  Cran/ley. 
— Vineale, Crow Garlic ; in meadows and Conferva reticulata, N et Conferva; in the old 
"tures: between Kettering and Thorp, alſo on lime-ſtone pit at Clipſton. 
the fence walls at Collyweſtop. Convallaria maialis. Lily con-yalley, or * Lily; : 
knemone Pulſatilla. Paſque-flowerz on Bernake in the woods on the north de of Aing's 
heath-in great plenty. | | Clif. ED 
\ntirrhinum Elatine. Sharp- pointed Elogllin ; - in Conyza fquerroſa. Plowmar? 8 e in the 
corn fields: at Cranſley. | lane leading from Finſhead to Dadington, | 
— minus. The leaſt Toad flax; in old Cotyledon umbilicus veneris. Nayel-wort, Kidney- . 
; late pits at Gollywe/ton. wort, or Wall Penny- wort; in a cloſe on a 
bl —— ſpurium. Round-leaved Fluelln in ſandy bank by the road to Chapel Brampton from 
2 corn fields: at Cranfleys | Church Brampton, alſo on walls about De- 
44 kquilegia vulgaris. Common Columbines; an old | lapre at Northampton, and at Peterborough, 
4 willows at Braybrook and Onendon, © ; mg torminaltis. Common wild Service: tree or 


lrenaria renuifolig. Fine-leaved Chickweed; in ſandy Sorb; in the woods at and Oundle. 
meadows and Paſtures: at Due and Cuſcuta europea., Dodder; in corn fields and on 
Finſogad. - | beaths: at Cofrave and Oxendon, 

drundo Calamagroftis. raked Reed - graſs; in 7 8 vulgare . 4 variety of Hound's 
gorſey grounds at Raden, 6 nd by the fide ot tcdtongve; on rubbiſh and by Ades: : in Ged- | 
Wilmore park. dington Chace. | 

lperula equanchica. Squinancy-wor: on Bord Droſera rotundiſolia. Round-leaved Sun-dew, or 


. | Roſa ſolis; an bogs on the bdle of Halſton 
— 0dorata. Woodroof in the woods at heath. 


Equiſetum ſytvaticum, Wood Horſenaily| in 2 
eum ee nigrum. Black Maiden-hair ; in mooriſh place in Naſeby field. 


Birchin lane, Halflone. Erica Tetralix. Croſs- leaved Heath; on the heath 
m—— Ruta muraria. Wall Rue, or White Ma- at Halſtan. | 


den hair; under the bridge at Lifford, Frigeron acre. ' Blew-flowered F lea· bane; in ver 
| —=— ſcolopendrium. Harts-tongue ; ; In a well! in dry meadows and paſtures of a limeſtone ſoil: 
| Caſtor church-yard. | 


at Cran/ley and Kettering, 

Iragalus glyeyphyllos. | Wild Liquorice, erLiguoric Eryngium campeſire. Common Eryngo; by we ſide 
Vetch ; in a field at Rothwel. of the old Roman way called Watling Ant, not 

itopa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade, or Dwale ; far from Daventry. 

in hedges and on rubbiſh : at Peterborough. = Euphorbia Amygdaloides, 

lnpanula glomerata, Leſſer Throat - wort, or an- Woods. 


terbury bells; in chalky hilly paſtures: at Ber- nl 8. A variety of broad - leaved 
nat, and in the Limeſtone grounds at Cul- 


Wood Spurge ; ; in Sully | 


Spurge; in corn fields: at rare, and | in the 
worth. borders of Oxendon field. = 
— Rapunculus. nen in PO, wood at Fagus Caſtanea. Cheſnut- tree; in the wood les | 
Badby, | Stumps at Farthingſton. 
lalamine birſuta. Hairy Ladies ſmock ; at the Feſtuca myurus. Wall Feſcue. graſs; ; on garden 
head of the milldam by the watermill at Lil. walls at Thorp, Malfor. 5 
Cf Gentiana Amorella. Autumnal Gentian, or Fell-wort; 
lucalis daucoides. n Baſtard Parſley; in in dry paſtures: at Cranſley and Lodington, and 
a limeſtone· pit at Deſbanger. i by Eaſton near Stamford. 
aturea Calcitrapa. Star Thiſtle; in barren mea- Geniſta anglica. Ne Furze, or Petty-whin ; on | 
dus, and by way- rides : at Peterboraugh.and Halſion heath. 


Oundle, 


Geranium lucidum. Shining 'Dove's:foot Crane's 
ſnboplenium oppoſttifolium.. 8 Seiden. Sax- bill; on walls, roofs, and in ſandy ſhady places : 
| ifage; in a ditch by the ſide of a ſmall wood at at St. Martin's Sanford, and on | the ſtone walls 
| Lithborough, | MM Bernal. | 
= Vo, Il. | C cc | 


"Gans 


* * oy 


190 


Iberis nudicaulis. 


Inula Helenium. 


— ſyloaticus. 
ſtone pits overgrown with wood about a mile 


P paluſtris. Graſs of Parnaſſus; i in the bogs 
Lactuca viroſa. 


— — Jybvefrris. 


8 Lichen articulatus. 


Lithoſpermum officanale. | 


Lycoperdon Tuber. 


Lyſimachia nemorum. 


Mentha rotund; folia. 


E 1 


Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed or Cat's- 
foot; on the heath at Bernat, and on Witteritg 


heath. 


ted. 2 


Hlvaticum. Upright Cudweedz in 
Naſeby field, and in a grove. of aſh trees at 
Thorp Malſor. 

Helleborus viridis. Wild black Hellebore ; 
cloſes near Whittlewood foreſt. 

Hypericum Andreſamum. Tutſan, or Park- leaves; ö 
in woods about the mineral ſpring at King's Cliff 

—— humifuſum. Trailing Saint 


in che 


John's-wort. ' | on the Links, 
——— pulchrum. Upright Saint at Kettering, 
John's-wort. 
Hypocheris maculata. Spotred Hawkiweed ; on 

Bernak heath. 


ſtone or ſand pits at Little Creaton. 

Elecampane 3 - in the Home cloſes 
at Rance, and in the ground near Newton 
Biroomſbold church. 

Juncus bulboſus. Bulboſe Ruſh ; on the downs at 
Badby. 

—— ſquarroſus. 


the Links at Kettering. 
Great hairy Wood Ruſh; in 


| ſouth of Cliff. 
Juniperus communis. Common Juniper; 


and hilly places: at Brateley. | 
Strong ſcented wild Lettuce; in 


he dges, and at the ſides of fields; at Northampton. 

Lathyrus Niſſolia. 
ſides of fields: at Oundle. 

| Narrow-leaved | Peaſe « ever · 

laſting; in woods and hedges: at Coſgrove, 

alſo upon the hull at Birrow =, and in woods 

at Brampton. 


on heaths 


oak in Sholbrook lawn Whittlebury foreſt. 


Relmarſb. 

Linum perenne. Perennial blue Flax; on the 
balks of corn fields about Bernak heath, alſo 
on Wittering heath, and in the lane at Wor- 

tborpe. 

Gromwell, | Gromill, or 

SGraymill; in woody and dry places of a 

limeſtone ſoil: 

Solid Puff-ball, or Truffles; 

under ground; in woods and high paſtures: at 
Ruſhton. Of theſe ſee Dr. Tancred Robinſon 
in Phil. Tranſ. No 202. p. 824. 


woods; in a grove at Pychley. 
ä tenella. 
on the ſide of Ha Mon heath. | 
Melampyrum criſtatum. Creſted Cow- wheat; on A 
buſhy common ſouth-weſt of Braybrook town, 
and in the woods at Yarwell. 


running from the firſt head of the Welland at 


Sibertoft. 
Menyanthes Nympboides. Fringed Water Lily; 
the Nyne at Peterborough. | 


| Montia fontana, Water Chick. weed; on the dowus 


at 2 85 


| | 7 : 


N ? ; 7 
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Nepeta Cataria. Nep or Cat. mint; in paſtures 20 


Rock Creſſe; on the banks of the 2 Orchis uſtulata. Little purple flowered Orchis on 


Ornithopus purpuſillus. 


Origanum vulgare. Wild Marjoram; in buſhy places 


Moſs- ruſh, ot Goole: corn; on 


Paris quadrifolia. 


Crimſon Graſs Vetch; at he | 


5 — impudicus. Stink-horns or Stinking Morel; in 
Jeinted Liver Wort; 3 on an | 


: Pilularia globifera. 
Limoſella aguatica. Baſtard Plantain ; in a lane at 


Polypodium criftatum. Creſted Polypody ; in woods 


near the Hermitage at Brampton. 


Yellow Pimpernell of the 


Purple Money-wort ; in bogs 


Round-leaved Horſe-mint; i in 
the church-yard at Geddington, and in the rill 


| Rumex maritimus. 


Myagrum /atibum. Gold of Pleaſure; in 
ground near the Welland at Dingley. 
Myoſurus minimus. Mouſe- tail; in gardens and fed 

at Thorp Malſir. | 
Myriophyllum verticilatum. Verticillate Water Mil 
foil; in the Nyne at Peterborough, ; 


a a fla 


Galvic 

0 
Samb 
| 
depot 
˖ 
l 
Gayri 
c 
| 

stach 
| f 
q 
Sclera 
{ 
Scirpt 


hedges in a limeſtone ſoil: 
Stamford. 
Ophrys apifera. Bee Orchis; on a buſhy comme 
between Blatherwick and Finſhead, ; 
muſcifera, Fly IVE] in the wilde 
at Ruſhton, 9 
ſpiralis. Triple takes Traces; in he mea · 
dows and paſtures: by the way to Weekly wind- 
mill Weerkton. 


at St. Martin , 


the ſtoney ground by the road TI Dud. 
dington and Stamford. 


Bird 8 foot on balks and 
| lays at Creaton. 


and hedges in a lime ſtone foil: at Fiuſbead. 
Oſmunda Lunaria, mid ; on "= heath at 


_ Halſton, 
— ſpit. Rough Spleen-nons; i in a aro 
ground at King's Cliff. 


at Thorp, 

Herb Paris, True lone or One- 
4605 berry; - in woods at Brampton and Cranſley, and 
in Shrob walk Whittlebury foreſt, 
Peziza lentifera, Seeding Cup-muſhroom; in woods 

and fields and on rotten wood: at Oxendon. 
Phallus eſculentus. Eſculent Morel; in woods and 
| hedges: on heathy banks at Malcot _ at 
_ Weekly and Boughton. 


a grove of aſh trees at Thorp Maſſor. RF, 
Tapper rms z in Borough fen, | 
Peterborough. 
Pinguicula 3 Butter wort or Yorkſhire 85 

nicle; in marſhy places: at Wellingborough, 
Polygonum Biftoria. The greater Biſtort or Snake- 
weed; in the meadows by the Ouſe at Coſprave. 


and damp ſhady places: at Brampton. 
—— rheticum., Stone Polypody ; on a ſmall 
rock by the ſides of a ſpring at Bad). 
Prenanthes muralis., Ivy-leaved wild Lettuce; on the 
tops of willows between Weekly and the water: 
mill. 
Prunus ceraſus. Black Cherry; in woods and hedges: 
between Stbertoft and Marſton. 
Ranunculus lingua. Great * in he Out 
at Srratford. 95 | 
Rhaphanus Rbapbaniſrum 7. A variety of white 
Charlock; in the drains at Burrow fen. 
Ribes nigrum. Black Currants; on the banks o 0 
King's Thorp river at Northampton. 
Roſa Eglanteria. Sweetbrier or Eglantine ; 
grove at Great Oakly hall. 
pingſiſſima. Burnet Roſe; at the foot of Burl 
rough hill, Daventry. 
Golden Dock ; on i the banks 0 
Caerdyke at Paſton. 
Sagina erecta. The leaſt Stitch wort; amongſt ti 
furze at Thorp Malſor. oil | 


— . 


in the 


ali purpures: Purple Willow; ; in oſier grounds at 
Peakirks 


| _— triandrias Smooth Willow ; in woods; hedges, 


4nd on banks of rivers; at Prefton and at Pea- 
tir K. 


King's Thorp church-yard. 

6ambucus Ebulus. Dwarf Elder or Dane-wort; in 

hedges ard way ſides: at Boughton. 

$;ponaria officinalis G. A variety of Soap-wort; in 

the ſmall grove of a wood called Toy at Litth- 

borough. 

Gryrium viride: Frog Satyrion or Orchis; in mea- 

dows and paſtures: at Fo/ter's Booth, and on a 

buſhy common ſouth · weſt of Braybrook. 

gachys arvenſis. Upright Ground- ivy; in corn 

fields: between Rothwel and Deſverow, and at 

Thor nhaw. 

geleranthus perennis. 
ſtone-pits by Highgate houſe at Creaton. 

Sirpus fuitans. Floating Club-ruſh ; in 8 
ground on the north fide of Badby. 

—— ſylvaticus. Millet Cyperus-graſs; in a ſmall 
brook on the right hand of the road from Ket- 
tering to Thorp Malſor. ” 

Sedum Telephium. Orpine or Live- Long; amongſt 

the rubbiſh of the old caſtle at as dikes, and 
in the woods at Pre/ton. 


at Mittering. 


corn between Harringworth and Waterly, 


dalia erbenaceas common Engliſh wild Clary in 


Fel Knawell; in old 8 


Trifolium ſtriatum.” 


| „Little Field M ad the fields | 
3 28 1 ; er; in | Vinca major. The greater Perriwincle; under a ng 


Silene nutans, W Catch- fly; amongſt che 
Voiola Hirta. 


dilon ſegetum. Corn Parſley or Hone- wort; in corn 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


fields and hedges 1 in a clay and an ſoil : at 
Oxendon. 


Solidago Virgaured. Common Golden Rod; in the 


wood at Badby. 
Spergula ny 


1 * 


Stellaria gramined g. A variety of Leſſer TOY 
wort; in marſhy places: between e and 
Oxendon. 

Tanacetum vulgare. Common Tanſey; on the area 
of the old fortification in a wood at Siberteft. 
Teucrium Chemapitys. Ground Pine; in the fields 

near Help ſtone ſtone-pits at Uford, 

þ | hlaſpi arvenſe. Treacle-muſtard or Penny crels ; ; 
in Wadenhbe field. | 

Thymus ſerpyllum e. Lemon Thyme; on hearhs 104 


_ hilly places : at 7. horp and i in dry baren me 
tures at 3 


" hilly places: at King's Cliff. 
Tilea Europæa. The Lime or Linden Tree; in woods 
and hedges : at Thornhaugh. | 
Knotted Trefoil; in dry mea- 
dows and paſtures: between Brixworth and 


Lamport. 


Valeriana Locuſta. Lamb's: nes or Corn. lad 


in the lime · ſtone grounds at Culævort h. 


at the north end of Southorp. 


Hairy Violet; at the bottom of an old 
ſtone-pit at Walcot "_ | 


LEICESTER- 


Hoary Thyme; on heaths and 
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1. West Goscote 


2.East Goscote 
3.Framland 


4.Sparkinghoe 
5.Guthlaxton 
6. Gartrey | 
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LEICEST 


mo Northampton on the north adjoins the county 
T of Leiceſter, called in the ſurvey of England 
made by William the Conqueror, Ledeceſterſcyre, 
and in common language Leiceſterſtire. It is a level 
country, and fit for corn, but for the moſt part 


withour wood. It is ſurrounded on the eaſt by Rut- 
land and Lincolnſhire, on the north by Nottingham 


and Derbyſhires, on the weſt by Warwickſhire, from 


Pgich it is divided by the Roman military way called 
Watling ſtreet, which forms its weſtern edge ; and on 


the ſouth it borders, as I before obſerved, on North- 
amptonſhire. Through the middle part runs the 
Sear in its way to the Trent; and in the eaſtern part 
thelVreke, a little river that afterwards joins the Soar, 


forms many gentle meanders, - 


On the ſouth, where the leſſer Avon bounds it on 


ene hand, and the Welland on the other, nothing oc= —etiam ipſæ periere rminæ, the very ruins themſelves 


are loſt. This exactly correſponding with the diſtance 
from Bennaventa, or Wedon, together with Bensford 


curs north mentioning, except on the Welland ſoon 


after its riſe Haverburg, commonly called Harbo- 


rough, famous for a ſheep fair; and not far from it 
Carleton, or the town of Huſbandmen, of which I know 


| not whether it be worth mentioning that almoſt all 
the natives of it, by a peculiarity of the ſoil or water, 


or ſome other unknown natural cauſe, ſpeak in a diſ- 
ſonant inarticulate manner, drawing their words with 
great harſhneſs out of their throat, and labouring 


under @ kind of wharling*. The Roman road, 
whoſe ridge in othet places is worn down, ſhews it- 
ſelf here very plainly, running in a ſtrait line north 


along the weſt ſide of this county, Its courſe I 
have carefulfy followed from the Thames into Wales 
to trace the antient towns. The reader will perhaps 
laugh at this expenſive diligence, or at leaſt curious 


ſot its expence. Nor could I have truſted to a more 
faithful gui led. From Dowbridge, where it leaves 
| Northamptonſhire, it is firſt interrupted by the river 


duft, a flow ſtream, notwithſtanding its name, to 
which it anſwers only in the winter months, The 


bridge, called Bransford and Bensford bridge, which 


formerly lay over it having long lain broken down 
occaſioned ſo famous a road to be diſuſed ; but it 
now repaired at the public expence. To this ad- 
Joins weſtward Ceferover, but in the county of War- 
vick, famous for its lord fir Fulke Greville, though 
us name implies ſome antiquity, Ca/ter being applied 
our anceſtors only to old towns or cainps. Thence 


caltward near the Swift we have on one hand Miſe 


the property of the famous and antient family 
Poulteneys., on the other Lutterworth, a ſmall 


lerton, the 


market town, ſaid to have antiently belonged to the 
"erdon, near which is a ſpring ſo cold as in a ſhort 


ume to petrify ſtraws and ſticks. Of this church the 


tumous John Wiccliffe * was rector; a perſon of a ſubtle 


be0ius, and thoroughly verſed in the Scriptures, 


80 Mr. 


g For the lind 
Vol. II 


n * John Wickliffe died 1387. 
. Camden himſelf in his marginal note ; fo Burton, Holland, and Gibſon tran 
NY. | The preſent inhabitants neither have this defect. nor know any thing of it, 
ing out the towns ſpecified by Antoninus in his Itinerary. Holland, 


d d 


E RS HI R E. 


who drawing his pen againſt the Papal power, and 
the church of Rome, was not only perſecuted by 


them while he lived, but 41 years after his death 


his corps was inſulted, dug up, and burnt by order 
of the council of Sienna. " 

From Bensford bridge the road aſcends to High- 
croſs, ſo called from a croſs that antiently ſtood there 
on a high ground, now ſucceeded by a higher pot 


with its props. The neighbours told us that here the 


two principal roads of England croſſed each other, 
and that here was a moſt flouriſhing city named Cley- 


ceſter, which had a ſenate of its own, and of which 


Cleybrook, about a mile off, was part, and that on 


both ſides of the road foundations of hewn ſtone lye 
under the furrows, and Roman coins are very often 


ploughed up though above ground, as the poet ſays, 


the name of the bridge, induces me to place here 


' BEnNoNEs, or VEnoNEs, the next ſtation after Ben- 
_ naventa in Antoninus, eſpecially as Antoninus ſays 
the way here parts into two, which is alſo the cur- 


rent tradition. For to the north-eaſt going to Lin- 
colnſhire, the Foſſeway leads ſtrait to Rate and Ver- 


nometum, of which preſently, and to the ſouth-weſt 
Watlingſtreet into Wales by Manduefſedum, of which 


in the county of Warwick. | 
_ Hinckley ſtands higher up on the ſame road, having 
antiently its own lord Hugh Grantmaiſnill; high 


ſleward or ſeneſchal of England in the reign of 
William Rufus and Henry III. He had two daughters, 


Petronilla married to Robert Blanchmains, ſo called 
from the whiteneſs of his hands, earl of Leiceſter, 


who with her had the office of ſeneſchal of England, f 
and Alicia to Roger Bigot. On the eaſt ſide of the 
church are ditches and very high earth-works, which 


the inhabitants ſay were Hugh's caſtle. Three miles 
hence is Boſworth, an old market town, this privilege 
having been procured for it of Edward I. by Richard 
Harecourt, Below it the kingdom of England in the 


| haſt age turned upon the ſucceſs of a ſingle battle. 
For Henry earl of Richmond here, with a ſmall army, 


encountered Richard III. who, by the moſt compli- 
cated crimes had poſſeſſed himſelf of the crown, and 
by expoſing himſelf bravely with his followers for the 
liberty of his country, happily defeated and flew the 
tyrant, and in the midſt of the ſlain was with loud 


acclamations ſaluted king, and by his bravery reſcued 


England from the oppreſſion of the tyrant, and by 


his prudence reſtored the peace diſturbed by civil 


diſcord. Whence Bernard Andreas, the poet of 
Tholouſe, who lived then, in his ode to Henry VII. 


alludes thus to the roſes which were his devite ; 


ſlate Rhotaci/mui, See alſo F aller Worthies is 
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W 
Ecce nunt omnes poſuere venti 
Murmura, præter Zephyrum tepentem, 
Hic roſas nutrit, nitidaſque flores 
: Veris amani, | 
All winds were hufht, but Zephyr's gentle gale; 
Nurſe of the bluſhing roſe, his breezes, bring 
The blooming flowers, and new create the ſpritg, 
Nothing elſe occurs remarkable on the road except 


further off A/hby. de la Zouch, now a pleaſant town of 


the earl of Huntingdon, formerly of Alan baron de 
la Zouckhe ©, who bore G. ten bezants. He mar- 
rying one of the coheireſſes of Roger de Quincy, 
earl of Wincheſter, acquired a great eſtate in this 
county in right of his wife. But having ſome claims 


on John earl of Warren, who was for fighting the 


matter out, and not trying it at law, was killed by 
him in Weſtminſter hall A. D. 1219, and aà few 
years after his nephew's daughters and heireſſes 
conveyed this eſtate by marriage to the families of 
St. Maur and Holand*. This town afterwards 


came to the Haſlings, who had there a very hand- . 
25 0 ing for the poor, of which Henry Knighton of Lei. 


ſome houſe, of whom William procured a fair of 
Henry VI. Nor muſt we here forget Cole Overton, 
the reſidence of Henry de Beaumont of the ſame fa- 
mons family with the viſcounts Beaumont. This 
place has its ſurname from the coals dug here like 
hardened bitumen, which yield ſuch profit to the 
lords of the manor, and ſupply all the neighbour. 


hood far and near with firing. A. 
We have already ſaid that the river Soar divides 
the county. It riſes not far from this road, and in- 


creaſed by the addition of many never-failing ſtreams, 


flows gently northward, and waſhes the north and 
weſt ſides of the chief town of the county, called 
by writers Legeceſtria, Leogora, Legeocefter, and Lei. 
ceſter. This town makes at once a very antient and 


handſome appearance. A. D. 680 when Sex- 


wulph, by order of king Ethelred, divided the king - 
dom of Mercia into dioceſes, he fixed the ſee here, 
and was himſelf the firſt biſhop; but a few years 


after on the removal of the ſee elſewhere this dig - 
nity ceaſed, and the town gradually declined till 
the noble lady Edelfleda, A. D. 914, repaired it, and 
fortified it with new walls; ſo that Mathew Paris in 


his Hiſtoria Minor writes, © Legeceſtria is a very rich 
City, and defended with a very ſtout and laſting 
wall, which if it had a gaod foundation, would make 


the place equal to any city.” At the Norman in- 
vaſion it was well peopled, and had many burgeſſes, 


12 of whom (as we find in the Conqueror's ſurveys) - 


were bound by old uſage to ſend out men with the 


king whenever he went to war. If he went by 


ſea againſt his enemies they were to fend four horſes 
to carry arms or other baggage to London. This 


city paid to the king yearly C. 30. by tale and C. 20. 


in oreb and 15 ſextaries of honey.” But in the reign 
of Henry II. it laboured under great diſtreſs, and had 
its walls razed when Robert earl of Leiceſter ſur- 


named Boſſu or Humpback plotted againſt the king. 


This Mathew Paris relates in the following manner : 


ho deſcended from Alan viſcount of Rohan in Little Britain, and Conſtantia his wife, daughter to Conan le Gros, earl of Britain 


and Maud his wife, natural daughter of Henry I. Holland. ; 
« of Caſtle Carey, Ib. 


Vet their father firſt beſtowed this Aſhby upon ſir Richard Mortimer of Richard's caſtle, his couſin, whoſe younger 1 
took the ſurname of Zouch, and were lords of Aſhby, but from Eudo a younger ſon of Alan who was lain jn Weltminſter hall, t 
Zouch of Harringworth branched out and have been for many deſcents barons of the realm. Ib. ' | 7 Oe Oe 

f deſcended from fir Thomas Beaumont of Bachevill in Normandy, brother to the firſt viſcount, which fir Thomas, as ſome bs - | 
he who was ſlain manfully fighting at ſuch time as the French recovered Paris from the Engliſh in the time of Henry VI, Holland. 


8 fol. 230. a. u j. e. by weight, Holland. 
* See allo Wats' edition, p. 128. | 
'® when he began Gerondon abbey for Ciſtercians. Holland, 


v» paſe, Pal. Eęalai; obvious miſtakes for Palas, as in Raveiinas Rateconon for Rate Coritanorum. 
4 P. 196. He means the Walds as now called. 8 


4 


N I. 


St. Edmund's. The caſtle, which appears to bie 


Under it is a handſome collegiate hoſpital, in whoſe 


This duke being advanced in years erected and de- 


„ collegiate church and hoſpital without the fouth 


* and other officers, for a hundred infirm poor and 


ninus' deſcription in diſtance from Bennona and Ve. 
rometum on the military way called the Foſs, that | 


it Race, though not the leaſt trace or mark of the 
name of Ratæ now remains, unleſs perhaps in the 


Inter X ſcriptores, p. 262 f. | n lb. p. 234% 


* For the inſolence of earl Robert who had lifted 
ce up his heel againſt the king, the noble city of Lei. 
« ceſter was beſieged and ruined by king Henty, and 
* the wall, which ſcemed proof againſt every thi 

« was razed all round.” After (to add a few ere 
lars from his Hiſtoria Minor) © the walls of the town 
cc were urſderminied, and the props that ſupported 
« them burnt, great fragments fell down, which, lie 
* there to this day intire and unbroken, of the (ze and 
* hardneſs of rocks by the indiſſoluble tenacity of 
the cementk.“ At this time the townſpeople were 
miſerably fined and ſent into baniſhment, and ſuch 
Ke by a ſum of money purchaſed leave to go where 
they pleaſed, retired for refuge to St. Alban's aud 


been very large and ſtrong, was alfo diſmantled, 


church Henry earl of Lancaſter and Henry of Lan. 
caſter his ſon firſt duke of Lancaſter, are burieg, 


dicated this houſe for the pious purpoſe of provid- 


ceſter, who lived at this time, ſpeaks thus in his 
hiſtory l. Henry duke of Lancaſter firſt built x 


e gate of Leiceſter, in which he ſettled a dean, 
« with 12 canons prebendaries, and as many vicats 


% 10 able women to wait upon the infirm, and fuf- 
« ficiently endowed the faid - hoſpital.” On the 
other ſide of the city among rich meads watered by 
the Soar, was a monaſtery, thence called de Pratis, 
of which Knighton aforementioued writes thug": 
« Robert le Boſſu® earl of Leiceſter, founded the 
«© monaſtery of the Virgin Mary de Pratis at Leiceſter, 
« and liberally endowed it with lands, eſtates, and 
© revenues; and himſelf with the conſent of his 
ce wife Amicia became a canon regular in the ſame 
&« houſe, and after ſerving God there 15 years in the 
« regular habit fell aſleep in the Lord a canon. 
This he did that by repenting in a canonical habit 
he might atone for his guilt in rebelling againſt his 
ſovereign.» What name Leiceſter went by under 
the Romans does not appear. I take it to be called 
in Ninnius' catalogue Caer Lerion; but that the fs 
bulous king Leir built it whoſo will may believe for 
me. The ſituation anſwers ſo exactly to Anto- 


10 


cannot help thinking it Rar x, or as Ptolemy writes RA 


rampart called Rawdikes?, ſcarce half a mile from 
the ſouth gate of Leiceſter. Here I am at aloks 
and uncertain which road to take as my guide in 
ſearch of the antient town. Ranulph, monk of 
Cheſter, ſays the antient ſtreet went hence through 
the waſtes to Lincoln, but does not ſay through 
what waſtes%, It is commonly ſuppoſed to hade 
run north through Nottinghamſhire: the emperor” 


© pints and half, or 24 ob. Gibſon. 
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ninus, if 1 underſtand him, ſeems to intimate, 
— wept north through this county into Lin- 
. On this track ſeveral places of antient 
e 5 to be mentioned in their order; on the 
2 with all my ſearch, and I do not anſwer for 
pr [have yet been able to find none. 
L Near' Leiceſter is Grooby, a large and fine eſtate, 
or as our people call it, manor, which from Hugh 
Crantnaifiill*, on whom William the Conqueror 
deſtowed large revenues, came by the earis of Lei- 
ceſter and the ®uincies to the family of the Ferrara, 


| of which the lords Ferrars of Grooby long enjoyed 


the rank of barons, and at laſt their only daughter 
label? carried it by marriage into the family of 
me Greys, on whoſe attainder it reverted ro the 
donn. But while I was reviſing theſe ſheets our 


ſorereign king James reſtored fir Henry Grey to this 


honour of his anceſtors, having before his corona- 
gon creared him baron Grey of Groby. 5 

H return now to the Soar river, which leaving 
leiceſter firſt gives name to  Montſorell, or rather 
Mantſoare-hill, compounded of a Norman and Eng- 


jh name, now famous only for its market, antiently 
ſery much ſo for its caſtle on a ſteep craggy bill 


gerhanging the river, formerly belonging to the 


ar! of Leiceſter, afterwards in the barons' wars to 


Saer de Quincy earl of Wincheſter, now nothing but 


a heap of ruins. For A. D. 1217, being taken after 


z long fiege, it was levelled with the ground by rhe 


inhabitants, © as a neſt of devils and a cave of thieves 


and robbers.” Higher up on the oppoſite bank is 
Barrow, where they dig chalk of remarkable hard- 
neß. A few miles hence the Soar ends in the Trent 
a little below Loughborrough, a market town, which 
ove its name to one baron Edward Haſtings in the 
reign of queen Mary. But upon her death, whoſe 
great favourite he had been, he took a diſguſt at 
human affairs, and renouncing the world, in order to 


derote himſelf ſolely to God, retired to an hoſpital 


he had built at Stoke Pogeis in Bucks, where he 


lved, ſerving God with the poor, and ended his life 
deroutly in Chriſt among them v. The reſemblance 


of the names ſeem to prove that this Loughbor- 


rough was the royal vill called in Saxon Liegan- 


bupge®, which Marianus tells us Cuthwulf took 
from the Britans A. D. 572. At preſent it juſtly 
hims the next place to Leiceſter among all the 


tends a great way, in which is the park of Beauman- 


Wir, which the lords Beaumont incloſed, as I have 
been informed, with a ſtone wall. Theſe are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be deſcended from a French fa- 

they certainly ſprung from John de Brienne?, 


iy; 


ng of ſeruſalem, and came into England about 


Edward T's time, and by marriage with a daughter of 


Alexander Comyn, earl of Buchan in Scotland, whoſe 
Uther was one of the coheirefſes of Roger de Quincy 


earl of Wincheſter, obtained a fine eſtate, and became 
2 conſiderable family, From hence in the reign of 


Edvard III. Henry for ſome years received ſummons 


do parliament by the ſtyle of earl of Buchan, and in 


5 Nonh.weſt from Leiceſter, Holland. 


* Grantfmaiſaill, 


anbunze, Lyxanby ; O 
fixed at ” 11 Bedford 1 J; Sax, Chron. P- 22 
gene corte & Burton, p. 


% Uainder of Lovell 


g eutorced her to releaſe 


tainder for treaſon forfeited to the crown. 


king beſtowed this maner on Hugh Le Deſpenſer the 


feeds numerous flocks of ſheep, is adorned with two 


METUM, mentioned by Antoninus, and Burton-Laxers, 


Which among the Saxons ſignified a fortified place. 


is a hill, ſteep on all ſides except on the ſouth-eaſt, 


name would lead one to ſuppoſe here was ſome great 


that of Britain, ſignifies the great temple, as Venan- Yernometen 


Where the old Gauls their larger temple have. 
toms in this county, either in regard to its ſize, its 
buildings, or the pleaſant woods that ſurround it. 
For below it the foreſt of Charnwood or Charley ex- 


the arrival of the Normans by a ſum of money raiſed 


© Elizabeth. Burton, 122. Dugdale . 719. 


Lyzanbuy h, Florence, Lienberig and Lienberi by later writers. But this is rather 
s being nearer to Ailesbury, which Cuthwulf took at the ſame time, G. See before, Vol. I. p. 331. 


Go | | | 
it fell into the hands of king Henry VIT. Holland, 


be ki, e nereditamenis of Thomas of Lancaſter and Alice Lacy his wife were ſeized unto the king's hands and alienated in divers ſorts: 
| this manor to Hugh le Deſpenſer the younger. Holland. | | 


* 
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that of Henry VI. John was conſtable of Ehgland for The ff vi- | 
a time, and the firſt I meet with that had the honour {count in 

f . ; 6: gat © | Swe tes) * ' Eng land. 

of a viſcount from that king. But William the laſt 
viſcount dying without iſſue, his ſiſter married lord 825 
Lovell; and this rich eſtate was afterwards by at- ; 


In this north part nothing remarkable occurs ex- 
cept a ſmall nunnery, founded for nuns by Roiſia de | 
Verdon, and called Grace dien; and in that part Grace Dien. 1 
where the Trent runs, Dunnington, an antient caſtle, Dunningron, 
built by the firſt earls of Leiceſter, and afterwards 
the property of John Lach, earl of Lincoln, who ob- 
tained a market and fair here of Edward I. But his 
eſtates being parcelled out among different perſons 
in the attainder of rhe barons under Edward II. the 


v 


younger *. el erp 8 
The eaſtern part of the county, which is billy and 


places of conſiderable note; VERNOMETUM or VERO- 


very conſiderable in former ages. e dogg 

VErNOMETUM has now loſt its name; but ſeems Yernometum 

ute zu t fo [46% 4 or Yerometun. 

to have been ſituate in that ſpot now called Burrow. OO 
hill and Erd- burrotw. For between Verometum and 
Rate in Antoninus are 12 miles, and the ſame num- 
ber at preſent between Leiceſter and this place. 
Its preſent name Burrougb comes from Bunxh, 


But what is moſt material is that in the very place 


on whoſe top are evident traces of a rained town, a 
double ditch, and marks of the very walls, incloſing 
about 18 acres. It is now a ploughed field, and 
remarkable for nothing ſo much as the fports prac- 
tiſed here yearly by the neighbouring youth. The 


temple of the heathen Deities. For Vernometum in 
the language of Gaul, which was the ſame with 


tius Fortunatus plainly ſhe ws of Vernometum a town {hs 1d Gal. 
in Gaul in theſe lines of his firſt book: im. 
Nomine Vernometum voluit vocitare vetnflas 
 Quod fanum ingens Gallica lingua ſonat. 


Antiquity the name of Vernometum gave _ 


Burton, ſurpamed Lazers, was a rich hoſpital for Burn Lo- 
Lazers or Lepers, to the maſter of which all the *“ 
leſſer houſes for Lazers throughout England were 

in ſome ſort ſubject, as he was to the maſter of the 

Lazers at Jeruſalem. They ſay it was founded on 


all over England (to which the Mowbrays contri © 
buted the moſt), at which time the Leproſy, or as 2 
ſome call it the Elephantiaſis, had ſpread itſelf in a * 
moſt deſtructive manner over the kingdom. It was 

the opinion of that age, that this diſtemper came 

firſt from Egypt into this iſland, and ſoon after ſpred 

itſelf all over Europe, firſt in the time of Pompey 

the Great, afterwards under Heraclius, and at other 

periods as appears in hiſtory : but I do not find it 

ever was in this iſland before thoſe times. But be- 


3 See before Vol. I. p. 314. 318. 
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ſides theſe more conſiderable places I muſt not forget 
near this laſt town Melton Mowbray, a market town, 


called from the Mowbrays formerly lords of it, where 


is to be ſeen only a handſome church, and further 
ſouth Skeffington, which gives name to a famous fa- 
mily, and receives eminence therefrom b. 

This county of Leiceſter was always famous for 
its earls, who were perſons of diſtinguiſhed note. 


As they were in the Saxon times hereditary, I ſhall 


give the ſucceſſion of them as that ſkilful antiquary 
Thomas Talbot extracted them for me out of the 
public records. In the time of Ethelbald King of 


Mercia A. D. 716, Leofric was earl of Leiceſter, to 
whom ſucceeded, in a direct line, Agar I. Agar II. 


Leofric II. Leofftan, Leofric III. who was buried at 
Coventry, Algar III. whoſe ſons were Eadwin earl 


of March, and Morkar earl ot Northumberland, and 
a daughter Lucia, married firſt to Ivo Talbois of 
Anjou, afterwards to Roger de Romara, from whom 


ſprung William de Romara earl of Lincoln. This 
Saxon line failing, and the very name of Saxons be- 
ing almoſt deſpiſed, Robert de Bellomont, a Norman, 
lord of Pont Audomar and earl of Mellent, on the 
death of Simon earl of Leiceſter, obtained his earl- 
dom A. D. 1102, by favour of Henry I. 


ſhrewd cunning, profound prudence, and an artful turn 


of mind, and while he was in the height of his glory 
his wife was carried off by another earl. 


account he loſt his ſenſes in the decline of life, and 
ſunk into a profound melancholy ©,” * He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon ſur-named Boſu*, his grandſon 
fur-named Blanchemains*, and his great grandſon 
Fitz Parnell, all named Robert, The laſt of them, 


this Fitz Parnell, named from his mother Petronilla 


or Parnell, daughter and coheireſs of the laſt Hugh 
Grantmaiſnillf, died without iſſue . 


of Robert king of France, who married the ſiſter 


of Robert Fitz Parnell, enjoyed this honour T. But 
being driven out“ with all his family A. D. 1200, 


| * Hen. Huntingdon Epiſtola de contemptu mundi in 
I des Eveſhamin Worceſterſhire, | 
d Burton, 260. 


He died 1118. 18 Henry I. and was buried in Preaux abbey where he turned monk, 0% Bar, I. 85. 
mo II. weary of his looſe irregular life he became a canon regular, Holland, 
. | 


ied 1167, buried in Leiceſter abbey. Dugd. 


Ib, 87. 
© He ſided with the youn 


king againſt his father they II. 


* as wholly devoted to the French. Holland. 


© He was 
a man of great knowledge, flattering eloquence, 


On this 


A few years 
after Simon de Montfort deſcended from a baſtard ſon 


He died and was buried at Da in Greece I 6g. Ib. 98. 
Ia whoſe right he was {cneſchal or ſteward of England. Holland. | 


. 
Ranulph earl of Cheſter obtained this honour! „ Dot 
by right of inheritance, but by the royal foro 
Afterwards however Simon de Montfort, ſon of A 
mon aforenamed, obtained this title upon Almatie 
his elder brother N all claim to it in the 
preſence of Henry li.) Such was the good will of 
that prince to this Simon, that he recalleq him from 
exile in France, loaded him with wealth, and gute 
him the earldom of Leiceſter ® and his ſiſter in mar. 
riage: he overwhelmed with favours for which he 
had no opportunity ro ſhew his gratitude (ſuch i; 
the wickedneſs of mankind) began to hate and give 
his royal benefactor all kind of trouble, and in con. 
junction with the rebellious barons raiſed a horrible 
civil war, in which he at length loſt his life 4. His 
honours and eſtates were granted by his victorious fi. 
ther to Edmund ſurnamed Crouchback earl of Lancaſter, 
younger ſon of Henry III.“ Tuis honour afterwards 
lay long ſunk as it were among the titles of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, till Matilda, daughter of Hey. 
ry duke of Lancaſter, marrying William the Hava. 
rian earl of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, &c, added 


to his other titles that of Leiceſter, he being ex. 


preſsly ſtyled in a charter of 35 Edward III. J/illion 


Inquiſition 36 Edward III. & ſhe by the name of ducheſz 
of Bavaria held the caſtle, manor, and honour of 
| Leiceſter. Upon her dying without iflue this ho- 
nour reverted to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, 


who married Blanch another fiſter of Matilda", 


From thenceforth ir was united to the family of 
Lancaſter tili in our time it received luſtre in the 
perſon of that Robert Dudley whom queen Elizabeth 


in the 6th year of her reign girded with the ſword - 


of the carldom of Leiceſter, who was called by com- 
mon concurrence of the united Netherlands, which 
had been long ravaged by the ſtorm of war, 10 


them. He departed this life in 1588 7. 


In this county are 200 pariſh churches, 
bib. A 9 Rot in 1 bel. Scace. 

$ ln Regittro Magno Due. Lanc. | 

After rebelling again 


* He died 1204, and was buried i in Leiceſter abbey, 


> He was lain at the ſiege of Tolouſe by Lewis king of France 1 2 12 M. Paris. Dugd. Bar, I. 7 5 ET 


* 1220. 4 Hen, III. Ib. 43. 

and granted him the ſtewardſhip of England. Holland, 
49 Henry III. Hie died 24 Ed. I. Dug. Bar. I. 778-9. 
brother Henry died and was buried at n 1245. . 

* and died 13999 22R. II. 


8 29. 


b. 783. as was his ſon add ſucceſſor 1 7 5 1360. 
a Warwick. 


1229. 14 Hen, III. Ib. 755. 


Hie ſon Thomas was buried at Pomfrnd 1 14 Ed, 58 Ib, 1 1. Hi 


earl of Henhaud and Leiceſter, and according to the 


ſettle their ſtate, and preſently after negledted 1 
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'FICESTERSHIRE is 43 miles long from 
north to ſouth, 36 broad from eaſt to welt, and 
about 150 in circumference, containing fix hundreds, 
u market towns, 200 pariſhes, $00,000 acres. The, 
Ul is rich and fertile. The north-eaſt parts are 
elevated and bare. All the coal conſumed there. 
| bouts was brought from Derbyſhire through roads 
formerly impaſſable except in the raidſt or ſummer, 
when the hay and corn harveſt h:rdly allowed op- 
ponunity to fetch it in exchange for pigeon's dung 
u the rate of buſhel for buſhel, or if paid for in 
money it is at the extravagant price of 15. or 15. 6d. 
jer buſhel. To relieve the diſtreſſes of the poorer 
fort of people on this account, Mrs. Hewitt of Mel- 
ton Mowbray, about 15 years ago, left £.20. to buy 
coals, which they were to pay for as they wanted, 
to take them at a penny or halfpenny more than 
| they coſt, to defray the ſuperintendant, and to this 
[mall ſum the pariſh added as much more. They 
| hare now great plenty of coal on very reaſonable 
terms from Bedworth in Warwickſhire.  _- 
The landholders in this county at the making of 
the Domeſday ſurvey, were the king, the archbiſhop 


| of Peterborough, Coventry, and Croyland ; earl of 
Mellent, and earls Aubrey, and Hugh: counteſſes 
Godiva, Alveve, and Judith: Hugh de Grentemaiſ- 
vll, Henry de Ferieres, Robert de Todeni, Robert 
de Veci, Roger de Buſli, 
Hoſtiarius, Ralph Mortimer, Ralph Fitz Hubert, 
Wido de Rembodcurth, Wido de Credune, William 
\ Perere!l, William Buenyaſleth, William Loveth, 
| Geofrey Alſelin, Geofrey. de Wirce, Gunfrid de 
| Cioches, Hunfridus Camerarius, Gilbert de Gand, 
Drogo de Bruere, &c. &c. 1 1. 

Burton, p. 161, takes notice that under the Hep- 
| trchy this ſhire was part of the kingdom of Mercia. 

When the Danes had expelled Burgred A. D. 874, 


brneplacito; and whereas the kingdom contained the 
duni, in 877 they took from him the Cokir Axt, 


ad Stamford, where they domineered when the 
reſt of Mercia was reduced by king Alfred, and put 
under the government of duke Athelred, &c. and 
from hence they made frequent excurſions into other 
rt, and were not fully reduced till 942 b. 
 Mirket Harborough gave title of baron to Bennet 
Werrard lord Sherrard 1714, 1 George I. and of 
| ar 1718, 5 George I. He was ſucceeded 1732 by 
Philip Sherard his nephew, he 1750 by his ſon Ben- 


preſent earl. The ſeat of this family is at Srapleford 
\ Nag, Brie, II. 1330. 


! 1 18 bu P. 2 3 e's ' : 
* Soc. min. Stukeley, Itin. Cur. I. 164; 2d Ed. 
t. Shorts account of 
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of York, biſhops of Lincoln and Coutance; abbies 


Robert Diſpenſator, Robert 


they conferred the kingdom on Ceolwulf durante 


| particularly Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Lincoln, 


| Nt and he 1770 by his brother Robert 4th and 


o Sax; Chron. p. 114. 


it 27,3 and 1749, the water being his property. 
| R E e e 
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in this county. Abigail, daughter of Roger Cave, 
eſq; of Stanford, and wife of fir William Sberard an 
anceſtor. of this family, was a great collector of anti- 


quities, and: cauſed to be made a fine pedigree of the 
Sherards, and their matches, with drawings of their 


monuments, arms, and portraits in windows, deeds, 
&c. now in the hands of the earl of Harborough, 
and exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries 153 5, by 
Smart Lethieullier, eſq; together with two ſmall 
pendent oval medals with the buſt of this lady both 
in profile and fullfaced, and on the reverſe her arms 


in gold and in ſilver gilt made for her funeral“. 


The church is ſuppoſed to have been built by John 


ford 4. ü 


+ Huſbands Boſworth: church, Sunday July 6, 1755, | 


in the evening was ſtruck by lightning; ſeveral ſtones 


of Gaunt as a penance for keeping Katherine Swin- . 


Huſbands 
Boſworth, 


beat out of the walls within, the pavement in ſeveral 


places raiſed an inch above the level, the bells diſ- 


placed, the frames and wheels ſplintered, the ſtone 
ſpire very much ſhattered, a large breach made in it 


12 yards long by one broad, and many heavy ſtones 
forced to a conſiderable diſtanc se. 


At Medbourn, a valuable reftory, with the chapel of 


| Holt, near Market Harborough, a Moſaic pavement 
was found 17217. At Holt, which is a hamlet 'to 
Medburn, is the ſeat of Mr. Neville, from whoſe fa» 


Medbourn. 


mily the place is called Neville Holt. Here is the 


only water truly aluminous that Dr. Short could find 
in all his ſearches into the mineral waters of England. 
It was diſcovered in 1728. It is impregnated with 
a large proportion of calcarious nitre, a ſmaller of 
an acid auſtere ſalt reſembling alum, with a fat clay 
or bole, a latent ſulphur, and ſometimes a little ochre, 
It has this peculiar excellency chat whilſt .it is a 
ſtrong aſtringent it is at the ſame time an evacuant 
and deobſtruent medicine, and not poſſeſſed of the 
' coagulating qualities of ' alum or of the ſharper vi- 
triols. Dr. Short affirms it has no parallel among 


our medicinal waters in hzmorrhages of every kind. 
GrTamn, CokxA VII, DoBux1, and CArriz ven- 


It prevails in exceſſive relaxations in general, and is 


the water is ſtrained, great quantities of tale have 


very uſeful in ſcrophulous caſes In digging up the 
hill in queſt of the ſpring, in the clay, through which 


been found, which being powdered and given in 


warm ale have proved a ſovereign remedy in obſti- 


nate fluxes. The earth about it abounds with nitre, 


and the greateſt part of the hill. at or: near the 
ſpring is limeſtone or gritſtone, beſides: a gaod deal 
of iron ſtone s. E 

At Church Langton the rev. Mr. Hanbury, rector, 
eſtabliſhed 1753 an extenſive plantation, the profits 
of the ſale of which were to be applied to decorating 
and rebuilding the church, providing an organ and 

. A. S. min. HS 
nt of it by Sam. Turner, engraved by Jefferies. | 


* See pn 


Church 
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ſchool,” 


Stanton 
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niet. 
” Halen. 


Noſley, 


Land. 


Wichcote. 


of grammar, muſic, botany, mathematics, antiquity, 
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ſchool, eſtabliſhing a public library here, ereRing an 


hoſpital for 60 poor women, founding profeflors 


| Poetry, and a printing houſe, and augmenting ſmall 


| enrolled in Chancery 1767". 


livingsz the deeds for all which were executed and 
| Theſe immenſe de- 
ſigns are now come to nothing.” . 

| Goadby was the rectory and reſidence of that induſ- 
trious antiquary Francis Peck, who collected ſo many 


valuable materials for our monaſtic hiſtory. He died 


1743, aged 51, on this only preferment he ever en- 
e TT. 
2 Myvill, whoſe name is laſt mentioned on 
Battle abbey roll, were firſt ſettled at Sranton Movill 
in this county, where they continued 24 Henry VIII. 
on this token that William Wivill being ſworn and 
examined did depoſe, that he could expend 20. 
a year of old rents beſides all charges. Of this 
houſe was Robert de Wyvill biſhop ef Saliſbury, 
Long fince the Wyvils here are extindt. They bore 
G Frente vaire a chief O. They were a differ- 
ent family from thoſe of Burton Conflable c. 


At Bradley, near Hallaton, formetly a market town 
on the Rutlaudſhire fide, was a ſmall Auſtin 


priory, 


valued at . 20. 15%. 7d. * 


At Noſty' be Anketil de Martval funded, and 


Oſalweſton. 


Wor ie 


much of her part. Noſley cam | 
riage of an heir general to the Haſilrigs ®. . 
Sleffug ton, whence roſe the name of the Skeffing | 
tons, lay upwards of a mile from Noſefey s. do appear before the 'bilhop of London, he came 
Lad abbey, founded by Richard Baſſet in the 


ment in the wall, now almoſt hid. 


bis ſon. Roger, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, en- 


dowed in the pariſh ehurch, a chantty, or college, va- 


lued 24 Henty VI. at . 6. 13% 4d. It cbnſiſted 


of three prieſts, two clerks, and four choriſters, 


and was founded, according to Leland, by Roger 


Morteville, who, t. Edward III. married the heir 


general of the Blackets. Noſley and other lands 
tthereabouts came to two daughters of one of the 


Mortevilles, whereof one was married to Hugh 
Haſtings, and the other was a nun, and anenäted 
came afterwards by mar- 


latter part of the reign of Henry I. # territorio ville 
de Lodington® for Auſtin cations, was valued at 


£-959 per anuum r. Leland gives it to the Cha- 
worths. It was the ſeat and burying-place of Gre- 


gory baron Cromwell ſon of Thomas earl of Eſſex, 
whoſe great grandſon was ereated viſcuunt Lecale 
earl of Ardglas in Ireland. It is now the feat of 


John Simpſon, eſq; and is a fine piece of antiquity, 


The old burial ground is (till in uſe. i 19 
_ | Ofulweſton, or Oweſton, an Auſtin priory, built by 
Robert Grimbald t. Henry II. valued: at C. 161. 4 


The abbey was lately pulled down, and a farm · houſe 
duilt on the ſire, the property of fir John Palmer. 


There is nothing remarkable in the church but an 
oftagon font with old arms, and a figure on a monu- 


Brown, relict of Mr. Benjamin Brown of this place, 
was a near relation to fir Iſaac Newton, and had, as 


is ſuppoſed, the only portrait for which he fat, by 
Keller, which, having been ſetit ro London for 
ſale was bought by the preſent dake of Rutland 


* 
* 


mudbeote chapel by Oſulweſton belongs to fir John 
» Hiſtory of the riſe and progreſs of charitable foundations at Church Langton by Mr. Hanbury 1767, 8vo, 


| 8 Tan. 242, 
o Carta H. I. Mon, Ang. II. 
Holland. 


Fuller Church Hilt. p. 170. 
N a Lel. ib. 15. 9 
4 Tan. 340. Burton, 213. N 
Lel. Coll. II. 371. Tan. Bib. Brit. 768, 
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ble monuments of the Johnſons, one of 


apoſtles whole length in the windows, the painting re 
markably coarſd, and much painted glaſs in the houſe, 


bury ball, from whence Tftip's ſucceſſor ſoon cjefed 


up his body, and burnt it, and threw the aſhes into 


Lincoln. The vulgar tradition is, that this ſfreafn 


The late Mrs. 


Palmer : the outſide is antient, the inſide neatly ſite 
up about 40 years ago. In it are two handſome mar 


Eduard 
and a (maj) 
Saints and 


Palmer, eſq. who died July 17, 1770, 
buſt of Ambroſe Smith, eſq. 1589. 


| Somerby, for many years poſſeſſed by ay elder 
branch of the Greens of Hinckley, is now chiel | 
the property of the rev. Charles Dickinſon, _ f 

Lutterworth ſhews a fair church which bas. been l 
ihertaſed by the Fieldings of knights degree aid ap. 
rient gentry in this mire . In it is a monument fg 
John Fielding ef Lutterworth 1493, and his fecon] 
wife Joan 1428, The church has been inirey ney 
fitted up; but the pulpit, which is hexagon, made of 
thick planks, With a ſeam of iv, ork. in the 
joints *, is preſerved in memory of Wiclifle, wh, 
preached ia it, being preſented to this reddory by 
the king, 48 Edward III. and died here Decenbe: 
31, 138) or 64, of a palſy which had held kim m ! 
years, and ſeized” him as he was hearing mak in 
this church on Innocents day. At the, elevation 
of the boſt he fell down ſpeechleſs, and continued l 
tilt his death, as Gäſcoigne was told by John Horne, 
a prieſt 80 years old, Who had been pariſh prieſt 
here with Wiclitfe the laſt two years of the litter; 
life. This great man, our Engliſh Luther, was a 
North-country man, born at Wycliffe in Richmondiite 
about 1324, educared at. Merton college, Oxford, 
doctor in Divinity, maffer of Baljol college, and alter. 
wards of archbifhop Iflip's new foundation at Canter. 


kit. Under the patronage of John of Gaunt, who 
adminiſtered the government in the decline of his fa 
thet's life, he was ſent to the court of Rome to aſſen 
the liberties of the Euglim church; and from the 
He view he obtained of thar court during the to 
years of fruitleſs hegociation, he firſt beſtowed on 
the Pope the title of Auficbtiſ, and when ſammoned 


atrended with ſuch powerful ſupporters that he met 
with leſs fevete oppoſition for the reſt of his life 
He was always preſerved from impriſonment or fine, 
and though he was worried ' out of Oxford by the 
intrigues of his inveterate enemy the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, he paſſed the reminder of his life 
quietly on his living; and one may fairly queſtion 
whether his mean - ſpirited enemies found enough of 
his remains to vent their revenge on when they dug 


the water by order of the council of Conſtance, t 
rather of Sienna, executed by Fleming biſhop of 


never overflowed for four years after. Here was 
an hoſpital founded by Roiſia de Verdon and ber 
fon in the reign of John, valued at J. 26. * * Lur 
+ terworth is ſcant half ſo big as Lughboror!, but 
* has an hoſpital of the foundation of two. ot chte 
of the Verdons its antient lords“.“ 
At Dutton Baſſet is a medical ſpring. 
Stanford, the feat of fir Thomas Cave, bart. fe. 
moved on rebuilding out of Northamptonſhire into 
this county is an excellent manſion with great com- 
mand of Beautiful water. The river Avon, thiough | 


m Lel. I. 15. | 


Tan. 508 5 A 
. | p Burton, 157. Lane 2309 5 
” See the' ſounding board and he Hitt, of e pl. VII, 


; & Lel. I. 21. which 
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"m is probably a tori ford, "ths throbyh th 


pk owfnerd way 2 {mall preceptsry of boi 


The Poultneys took their name cn a 
place now decayed within the ſaid brd 
Dr. Stukeley, who travelled along Wiang ne 


ith a defign to müke obſervations on ir, affirms, 


with Watling- ſtreet it High Eroſs, and that many 
in bricks, coins, &e. are found here, and foun- 
dations of Houſes all the way to Cleyeeſter. | | He adds 
hat this is probably the cedtre and higheſt g ground 
of this part + England fince the rivers all run 1 
teten way®, Mr. Lee of Leicefter had 4 Rom b 
un found here in digging a vault for the late Wh 


picks lh the Barden before tlie in 
barrow lately removed, and. under it on the plain 
firface a human body 4. Here is a croſs of four 
Doric pillars regarding the four roads, ſurmounted 
by a globe, erofs, and dial, erected by ſubſcription 


by Mr. George Greenaway a ſchoolmaſter at Coven- 

ny. This pillar is now incloſed in a fence to pro. 

te i from abuſe. It is engraved in pl. Xell. of 
8 Dr. gaukele ) 5 Itiderarium Curioſum l. | 


weben provinciarum Vaxwiennsis | 
© beiicer & LE1cEsTRENs18 ornamenta, | 


Procere dagen be 1 
 Avſpicig itloſtriſimi 481111 $56 ES 


"Hari Columnam Ratiſendam "2 
„Cel, in gratam pariter 
2 Th etüam memoriam JaN1 tant ein i 
. ANNA clauſi. | 
A. b. ub Ee, "ROY 


On che North ſide: 
8 veterüm Romänoram belle 57 
; her hic cernas, Viator. Hic enim 
Celeberrime illorum vite militates, 
Sele mutuo ſecantes, ad extremos uſque 
BairaxN limites procurrunt. Hie 
| $tativa ſua habuerunt VE VWORES, & ad 
Primum abhine Lapidem Caſtra ſua z ; 
Ad Sraarau & ad Fossa Tumulum 
. Ctavptvs quidem Cohortis Præfectus 
Habuiſſe videtur f. | 


all of Kent, after his advaricement to the title, till his 
W ith 1613. Hete was born 1662 Roger Cotes the 
aber Who died 1716. Afton Flamvile was 
| Tag the pany of the ankient family of Turvile, 
"7109 piſte & by Edmund crab . 


they 1s the” record mitket town in the © co ry, 
aid allen priory of Behediftines, ; given by Ro- 
bet enchtraines, earl of Leiceſter, to Lyra i in Nor- 
an 6, tt The things of the daſtle, now long vg 
* wha ng, ſutmtytne to the earl” of Leice er, 


Int. t 


hy 1 
00 
d gi, 


1 Holand, 


x riſes near Knaptoft the "feat bf 15 Fc Hh | 


tar VIon x ſtands at the inter ſection of the Foſſe 


peobid, with eleven more covered Vith Roman 
Was 4 


1912, and the following Latin inſcriptions compoſed 
Od the Wen ide: : 


Comitis de Di8168, _ e ca 1 big 


Durbaeh reftory was held, with that of Afton Aa 
bis the mother church, dy Antbotly Grey, toth 


"Ys mile from Leyreeſter and in the borders 


11 7 * 
a " of Ades raw. aud Mrd ne 470. 


« of Leprecſter foreſt, and the boundes « of Had ley. 
& pe ſpatious and Hole ther, of Only the earthworks. 
of the caſtle remained in Burton's time: only the bill 
at preſent. 
memory of the oldeſt inhabitant, been occupied Fr) 
a gardener's ground, and the caſtle hill conſiderably 


lowered, by taking ballaſt from it for repairing. the 
roads; when } in 1760 It was purchaſed by William 


Hurſt, elq, (high ſheriff of the county in 1779) 
who cauſed a handſome dwelling-houſe to be built 
on it in 1770. At this time the foundation of a 
bridge acroſs the ditch which ſurrounded the an- 


tient caſtle, ſeveral large ſtonos which had been 
part of the caſtle, 2 ball of ten inches circum» 


ference, , and a piece or, two of flver coin, were 
found. 


Hinckley 4 held at the making of Domeſday by | 


Aubrey de Vere lord, high chamberlain, It. was after 7 
wards created an, honor or barony, and held by 


Hugh de Grenteſmaiſnil lord high ſteward, which 


office became hereditary in his family. His great 


grand daughter Petronilla married Robert de Bel» 


lomont ſurnamed Blanchmaines. Her father Hugh 
is ſaid to have been created earl of Hinckley b 
William Rufus, Blanchmaines' ſon Robert Fitz 


5 arnell (or, as Burton, Blanchmaines himſelf) forfeited 
is eſtares and office to Henry II. The former were 


reſtored to bim by Richard [. but the king kept the 


office. of high ſteward i in his own hands till be be- 


ftowed it with the. title of earl of Lancater 0 
his 2d fon Edmund furnamed Crouchback ; in. who: 


Jeſcendanrs i it continued till Henry IV. aer which it 


Was beg by giferen perſons. 0 Brooke makes both 


Robert F it 
igh ſteward 8 before rouchback, . 


| Tue lordſhip of Hinckley, omprabekily two ma» : 


ors 3 one of ich, containing ® three parts jp. four 
equally to, be divided,” belonged formerly, to ſir Ro- 


155 Cottor , of Great Conningt n the county of 
f. 1966 13 5 4 Gr 2 


untiägd on, and afterwards of 


tley St. George, 


in the 5 Cambridge, who was alſo. poſſeſſed 
0 lands and kk to a conſiderable amount; the 
PREG art of whic 


together with the manor and 
vers chief rents, 185 paſſing from the Cottons 


go through ſexera intermediate hands, are now the pro- | 
perry of Mr, Hurſt. 


The other manor, being one roo 1717 10 the 


whole loidfhip, has, for time immemori belonged 


to the inhabitants of the t. town, , for whom i it is holden 
in truſt by two nominal lords, whoſe accompts are | 

atinually audited on St. Thomas's day by two town- | 
maſters. This portion was originally granted to the 


town by one of its early lords; with the reſervation 
of a fee-farm rent. 


The borough is the only. p part of the datient pro- 


perty from which a chief rent is reſerved, to the 


crown in right of the duchy of Lancaſter; and this 
fragment may perhaps ſoon be diſſevered by lawful 
. Whether i it ſent x pepeeſemratves to Farin. 


509 field. 2 the latter ſtood mate. hate 


IG) 


bones were und in a ſtate of petrifaQtion, . The 85 
market on Mondays is ſtill armed : the fair 


0 Holland, | © | 
b. 1 Hiſt of Hinkley, * Ki. 


The ſite of the caſtle had, beyond the 


arnell, znd the tuo Simon Montforty 
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is mentioned by Shak(peare in the ad part of 
Henry IV. The extenfive introduktion of the ſtock-, 
ing manufaclory has conſiderably augmented the 
craffick of the town, which now contains 750 houſes 
and about 4600 inhabitants. The hall bouſe as it is 
called, adjoining to the church-yard on the ſouth, 
was the reſidence of the prior of Hinckley, On the 
road to Lutterworth is a ſpring called, the Holy 
Well and our Lady's Well from the Virgin Mary, 
to whom it was dedicated. | Near it was found, 1755, 
fix gold nobles of Edward III. Great variety of 
curious foſſils have, within theſe few years, been dil- 
covered in a gravel-pit on the Derby fide of the 
town. Hinckley gave birth 1647 to Dr. Thomas 
Stanley, maſter of Corpus Chfiſti college, Cam- 


bridge, and dean of St. Paul's, who died 17311. 


Stoke, Dadlington, Wyken, and The Hyde, all diſtin& 
villages, and the latter of them in the county of War- 
wick, are ſo many hamlets of Hinckley,  _. 

Henry III. created his ſon Edmund earl of Lei- 
ceſter, giving him therewith the honour of Hinck- 
ley and ſtewardſhip of England k. This honour of 


| Hinckley and office of high ſteward of England, 
Tame firſt to Robert Blanchmaines earl of 


ei- 
ceſter, in mafriage with Petronilla or Parnel, one 


of the daughters and coheirefſes of Hugh Gren- 
temaiſuil under Henry II. by gift of the ſaid 


Hugh: but afterwards at the coronation of Henry 


Higham. 


IV. who was carl of Leiceſter before he came to 
the crown, dictus dominus rex (as we read in the 
cloſe rolls of his firſt year) ut in jure comitatus Ley- 
ceftria cui officium ſeneſchalli pertinet idem officium com- 
miſit Thome filia ſuo in coronatione prædicta facien- 
dum l. At the coronation of queen Eleanor 1235, 
Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter claimed the 


office of high ſteward, but his claim was then con- 


troverted by Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk; but it 


appeared that the ſame conteſt having ariſen at the 


coronation of king John, it was compriſed in favour 


of the earl of Leiceſter, on his giving ten knights 


fees to the earl of Norfolk, who theteupon releaſed 


his claim. 


At Higbam or Hecham were found 1607, under a 


large ſquare ſtone which lay in Watling-ſtreer at the 


crofling of another road leading to Coventry, above 
250 filver coins of Henry III. with his buſt on one 
fide, and on che other a croſs moline between four 
roundels, circumſcribed Fulc on Luid; alſo a gold ring 


Vuoͤith a ruby, another with an agate, and a third a 


| Lindley, 


round o. 


' *filver one with this Arabic inſcription, thus read and 


* + * k 


tranſlated by Mr. William Bedwell for Mr. Burton: 


Cef Hhany cullo yed halimah 
B'mahamed thhaly b'fatimah. | | 
By Mabomet magnify bim Ns 

+ Turn from him every band that may hurt him *. 
This ring, now in the Bodleian library, we have en- 
graved Pl. III. fig. 3. RS 
\ Lindley was the birth-place and eſtate of Mr. 
William Burton the Leiceſterſhire antiquary, and 
his brother Thomas, author of the Anatottiy of Me- 
lancholy, whoſe monument with rhe ſcheme of his 
nativity is at! Chriſt Church Oxford; and Mr. 
Burton obſerves of this place that never were ſeen 
in it adder; ſdake, or lizard,' though commot! all 


1 See Mr. Nichols's ample and well-digeſted Hiſt ry of this town, 1782, 4to. which his particular connection with it has 


render as complete as poſſible, | 
1 Selden' Titles of Honor, part II. 1. 5. - 666. 

» Burton, 131, | | 0 Ib. 174 
© Ingulphus, 488. Id. 498, 


Drayton the poet, who was, however, born | 


grant of Norman the ſheriff of lands 


Mr. Simpſon the mathematician was born here 


reaſon to believe is accurate. In this field was found 


ley, Pl. IV. fig. 3. The plain is ſpacious; and, 


the identity of the place. The head quarters of Ri- 


5 the thickeſt of the fight, flew numbers, and among 


© ex lib, rub, ſenec. ut tranſeribitur in M$, Cotton, Clavd. C. I 


*. 
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county of Warwick 7. Ne 
Boſcoortb ſtands high and the battle was fought on bu 
Radmore plain three miles from it, whereon is alin 4 
fnount, on which they ſay the earl of Richmond hy, | 
rangued his men; but it is more likely a tynyj,, 
over his flain, Great quantitiet of large arrow he, : 
weapons, and armour, have been dug up in Sick 
incloſute. The Harecourts flouriſhed here from 4, 
Conqueſt to Henry VIII. 4 Withlaf, king of Me. 
cia, confirmed, A. D. 883, to Croyland abbey the 
. - and i » 
mill in Sutton by Boſworth, and a e Rn | 
adjoining*.” Q. if Normanton Turvile here, or Nor- 
manton by Belvoir were Norman's reſidence. Tur. 
ketill gave this abbey lands in Beby, with the church 
and died, in this neighbourhood 1561. e 
Black wall was ſome time maſter of the freeſchool 


and Samuel Johnſon his uſſer. 
The battle of Bo/worth-feld, as it is uſually called, 
was fought, according to Burton *, cc in a large, fla 
e plain, and ſpacious ground, about four miles {ron 
“ Hinckley, and three from Boſworth, between the ny 
« towns of Shenton, Sutton, Dadlington, aud Stoke; | longs t 
which plain comprehended part of thoſe ſeveral lord: (00s. 


ſhips when unincloſed; and this account I have every _ 
at Oxft 
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a gold ring, on which, was enamelled a white boar, 
and the motto Ffraunche, which fell into the hands 
of the late Dr. Charles Maſon, of Trinit college, 
Cambridge, and after his death was bane by Dr, 
Lort for the duke. of Devonſhire, A braſs feal 
Ting found Here is engraved in the Hiſtory of Hinck- 


being very nearly ſurrounded with hills and woods, 
has a beautifully noble appedrance. The woods of | 
Sutton Chainell and of Ambeime in particular, hare 
a ſtriking effect. King Richard's Well, and Crow 
Hill, where Richmond harangued his army, preſere 


chard were at Nottingham; - thoſe of Richmond 
were at. Tamworth. Stanley, with a latge de- 
tachment of the royal army, was poſted at Ather: 
ſtone, not far from the expected field of battle, and 
ſoon after its commencement contributed to the de- 
ciſion of the day, by declaring for the earl of Rich. 
mond. The flaughter was great; and many of the 
dead bodies were buried in the cemetery belonging 
to Dadlington chapel. Richard, it is univerſally c. 
knowledged, performed prodigies of valour. Del. 
perate perhaps at the laſt, he ruſhed furious into 


them the ſtandard-bearer of Richmond, with his owl | 
hand; and fell at laſt ingloriouſly (if tradition may de 
credited) by a treacherous blow from one of his on 
followers. His body was thrown acroſs a horſe, and 
carried for interment to the Grey Friars at Leiceſter 
At Cadeby is a chalybeat waters. 
Aſhby de la Zouch is a market town, - having * 
neat ſtone croſs and a freeſchool. The lord of 
„ Huntingdone hath three parkes. This Aſſcheb / 
'« hath been in the Haſtinges ever ſince that the Jod 
« Haſtinges ſo great with Edward IV. got it pant 
% by a title, partly by money paid. The lat 
l Ne 
k Knighton. 


4 Ib. 47 48. 


b. „ 
* V Brokefby in Lei. VL 100. 


Wt. Thoms 
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homas Boley 
* by the lord of Rochford, which was heyre to 


«the Zouches x” Lord Haſtings took the lead off 
nelyoir caſtle, and brought it hither, as alſo the 
polls of Stoke Daubeney another goodly manſion of 
l lord Ros. William Haſtings, earl of Huntingdon, 
3 by Richard III. built here a fair houſe with 
1150 ſtone tower, which being made à garriſon 
vr the king in the civil war was afterwards de- 
molihed 1648. It was called the Maiden garriſon 
hecauſe never taken by the Parliament forces. 
lues l. Was entertained here by the then earl of 
Huntingdon, which his whole court for many days, 
during which time dinner was always ſerved up by 
0 poor knights in vel vet gowns with gold chains“. It 
eme to this family on the attainder of James Butler earl 
of Ormond and Wilts after king Edward recovered 
the crown. Sir William Haſtings had a grant of it 
on account of his eminent ſervices againſt Henry 
VI, on which account he was alſo made a baron 


| fairs for this place 14 Edward IV. when' he had li- 
cence to make a caſtle of his houſe here*. It be- 
longs to his deſcendant the preſent earl of Hunting- 
don, Here was born 1582 John Bainbridge, an 
eninent phyſician and aſtronomer, Savilian profeſſor 


; at Oxford, where he died 1643. Joſeph Hall, biſhop 
) of Exeter, born at Briſtow or Preſtop park, in the 
þ paiſh of Aſhby de la Zouch, 1574, died 1656. 
5 Ihe ruins of Whizewick caſtle long now by per- 
ty * mutation of lands to the marquis of Dorſet?” 
0 At Heather or Hatherne was a pteceptory of 
al knights hoſpirallers, valued at J. 39. 1.5. d.. 
ke | The Beaumont family of Cole Overton became ex- 
d, lint by the death of Thomas lord Beaumont, who 
bs, left his eſtate to fir George Beaumont, bart. of 
of Stoughton Grange near 1 eiceſter. It belongs now to 
* Mr. Keck. In this pariſh is a medicinal water called 
Wm Grify-dam, The coal-pits here burnt for many 
158 years in the reign of Henry VIII.“ . 
a At Ofgarthorp is an almſhouſe for ix poor clergy- 
: men's widows, built by Thomas Harley citizen of 
an? London, with the allowance of C. 10. per ann. each, 
; and a freeſchool of L. 40. per ann. „„ 
* At Bredon was a priory of black canons, cell to 
ich. Noſal e. York, valued at C. 24. per annum, de- 
* the tated to St. Mary and St. Hardulph or Bardulph. 
ein Nr it at Langley a Benedictine nunnery, founded. by 
ve. Wiliam Pantulf, valued ar C. 29.“ In this pariſh is 
Stanton Harold, a chapelry, the ſeat of lord Ferrars. 


Hechurch was rebuilt by fir Robert Shirley, as is 
forth in this inſcription in front. | 


* +. In the year 1653, 
When all things ſacred e the nation 
ere either demoliſ'd or profan d, 
Ar Robert Shirley, bart. founded this church: 
"Noſe Gngular praiſe it is, to have done 
ie beſt things in the worſt of times 


| at 4ppleby, ſouth of Aſhby dela Zouch, fir John 
e, Citizen and mayor of London, built a noble 


| lhouſe, endowing it with /. 60. for a maſter, 


chamberlain of the king's houſhold, captain of Ca- 
las, and knight of the garter. He obtained two 


F ff 
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rector, was born 1667 the celebrate«| Willtam Whiſ- 
ton. He was admitted of Clare hall, Cambridge, 


1686, and was elected fellow, 1690, and was chap-⸗ 
lain to biſhop More, who preſented him 16985 to the 


living of Loweſtoffe in Suffolk, which, after a molt 


conſcientious diſcharge of his duty for five years“ 


he reſigned 1703 on being appointed mathematical 


profeſſor at Cambridge through the intereſt of fir 
Iſaac Newton: and he was very inſtrumental in eſ- 
tabliſhing charity ſchools there for 305 poor children. 
His opinions on the Trinity and Incarnation ſoon 
after occaſioned him to be expelled the Univerſity.” 


He fell under the cenſure of the Convocation, and 


being refuſed communion with the church of Eng- 
land, he in 1747 joined the Baptiſts, Having ſup- 
ported himſelf 'and family by his mathematical abi- 
lities and lectures, and the bounty of his friends, he 
died after a week's illneſs at London 1752, and was 


interred at Lyndon c. Rutland, where he has a 
handſome tomb and inſcription. | 


In this pariſh is Gopſall, late the. feat of Charles 
Jennens, eſq. a Nonconformiſt gentleman, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his collection of pictures and criticiſms of 
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ne erle or Wiltſhire made a title At Norton near Twytroſs, where bis father was Norton. 


Gopſall, 


Shakſpeare, He was deſcended from a family who 
acquired an ample fortune at Birmingham, where 


they were equally. fambus for induſtry and genero- 


ſity. He died 1773, and the: ſeat here is now the 


property of Aſheton Curzon, eſqa. 
The whole town of Leiceſter at thys tyme is 
© builded ; of tymbre. The caſtle near the weſt 


« bridge is at this time a thing of ſmall eſtimation, 


LucESTER, 


“and there is no appearance of high walls or dikes, 
< ſo that I think that the lodgings that now be there 


c were made ſince the time of the barons war in 


« Henry IIl's time, and great likelihood there is that 


te the caſtle was much defacid in Henry Il's time, 
« when the walls of Leirceſter were defacid. There 
«* was afore the Conqueſt a collegiate church of pre- 


« bendes intra caſtrum' f deſtroyed with the city and 
caſtle, but rebuilt 1107 by Robert Boſſu for a dean 


and prebends, which continued to the diſſolution, called 


St. Mary the leſs, and valued at £.24 135.4 the 


lands whereof, were given by Robert Boſſu earl 
of Leirceſter to the abbay of canons made by him 


&« without the walls. A new church of the reſide w 


«© of the old prebendarics was erected without the 


“ caſtle, and dedicated to St. Mary as the old was*.” 


The collegiate church of Newark, founded by Henry 


earl of Leiceſter and Lancaſter 1330 as an hoſpital, 


made a noble college by his fon Henry duke of Lan- 
caſter about 1335, and impfoved by his ſon John of 


Gaynt, for a dean, 12 ſecular canons, 12 vicars, 


110 poor men and women, valued at C. Soo. clear 


* 'The college church is not very great, but it is 


« exceeding fair. There lyith on the north fide of 
the high altar Henry earl of Lancaſter withowt 
« acrownet and two men children under the arch 

next his head. On the ſouth fide lyith Henry the 


« firſt duke of Lancaſter, and in the next arch to his 
e head lyith a lady by likelihood his wife. Conſtance 


« John of Gaunt, lieth before the high altar in a 


. 595, © joineth to another piece of the caſtle ground. 


daughter to Peter king of Caſtile, and wife to 


 wner, and 20 for a writing maſter, with | 

"ts for , N 0 tomb of marble, with an image of braſs like a 
eil. | N [7 | | | | * 
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ir queen on it. There is a tomb of marble in che 
« body of the choir. They told me that a counteſs of 
« Derby lay buried in it, and they make her, I wot 
© not. how, wif to John of Gaunt, or Henry IV. 
Indeed Henry IV. while John of Gaunt lived was 
« called earl of Darby. The cloiſter on the ſouth · 


© weſt fide is large and fair, and the houſes in the 
e college for the prebendaries be al very pretty. 


« The walls and gates of the college be ſtately. 
« The large almſhouſe ſtandith alſo within -the 
e quadrangle of the area of the college k.“ | 

This almſhouſe is a ſingular low ſtone building with 
a monſtrous ſloping oak roof leaded, ſupported by 


: 


pillars reaching to the points of the roof, and others 


ſeparating the houſes as they are called, where the 
poor men lodge in a kind of cells with a window. and 


a chimney, and have a chapel parted off at top, in 
| which one of the body reads prayers, and in which Mr. 


King ſaw part of an old tomb. The number of poor 
is 84, at one penny pet day, proviſions and firing, 


and 10 nurſes; and the miniſter of St. Mary's 
' preaches eight ſermons a year, which uſed formerly 


to be preached in a pulpit on the green before the 
hoſpital. lt is ſtill ſupported in ſome ſort by the 
dutchy of Lancaſter *. At the head of the area 
is the-miniſter's.hoale.-. tt hin oy tif ts 

A little above the weſt bridge the Sore caſteth 


gut an arm, and ſoon after cometh in again abd 


« maketh one ſtream. | In this iſle ſtand the Black 


« friars very pleaſantly, and hard by the friars' is ſome of which names are alſo given in ou 


ancient hiſtories to Caerleon or Cheſter. Mr. Som- 


« a bridge of ſtone over this arm of Soar!.” This 


| houſe, founded by an earl of Leiceſter, t. Henry 
III. » has only a piece of ivy-grown wall left at 


the foot of the ſingle arch called Bozobridge, over 
which they ſay Richard III's body was carried after 
the battle of Boſworth: others ſay it was thrown under 


the bridge, and taken up again, and Speed fays he 


had a monument in the church. The bridge is one 


handſome ivy-ſhrouded arch blocked up at both 


ends to preſerve it | 5 
„The whole water creping about halt the town 


„ cometh through the north bridge of ſeven or eight 


& arches of ſtone. There it breaks into two arms 
again, whereof the biggeſt goes by St. Mary's 
« abbey on the farther ripe in a right large pleaſant 
e inſulated meadow. Thence it is called 8. Maria 


| « de pratis v.“ | 


It was founded for black canons by Robert Boſſu 
1143, valued at FL. 195. Cavendiſh built a brick 


houſe on the ſite now ruined, and except the gate 


and walls not a ſtone of the abbey remains, or of 


Wolſey's grave. It belonged lately to lord Wil- 
liam Manners, who a little before he died incloſed 
it, and greatly increaſed the rent. | - | 
© The other arm of Sore is called the bi/hop's 


ce vater, becauſe the biſhop of Lincoln's tenants have 


„ privilege on it, and by it is a chapel longing to 


« the hoſpital of St. John f.“ | 


A piece of ground near St. Mary's is ſtill called minſter ſays, -the caſtle was demoliſhed 1176. 


Biſhop's barn cloſe, and a royalty the biſhop's fee. 

% John Peny, firſt abbot of Leiceſter, and then 
biſhop of Bangor and Carliſle, who built the new 
brick works of Leiceſter abbey, and much of the 
brick walls, is buried in St. Mary's the faireſt pariſh 
church of Leiceſter, where once was a cathedral 
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church, and thereby the diſhop of Leiceſter hid; 


of Leiceſter, or Petronilla counteſs of Leicegy, i 
buried in a tomb ex marmore chalcedonico in the bang 


of the ſouth of the high altar of St. Marys abe. 
The walls of this abbey be three miles about!“ 


The Grey friars founded by Simon Montfort! 
ſtood at the end of Wigſton's hoſpital, and ther 
was buried king Richard III.“ William, Youngeſt 
ſon of Robert Blanchmains earl of Leiceſter, being 
leper, founded a lazar houſe for lepers in the nor 
end of the town. Another hoſpital was dedicated 10 


St. John, for a maſter, brethren, and fiſters hefy,, 


1235, Whoſe lands were chiefly given to New. 


college here by Edward IV. * The corporation put. 
chaſed ſome of them t. Elizabeth, and built the town 
gaol and an hofpital for poor widows thereog J 
The friars de pœnitentia Jeſu. and the Auſtin friars 
had houſes here J. William Wigſtone, or Wingſton, 
merchant of the ſtaple, founded 1 520 an hoſpiral tor 
a maſter, a confrater, and 24 poor men and women, 
who are ſtill ſubſiſting, and allowed, the poor 14, 10% 
per week, the maſter C. 160. per annum, and the 


confrater £.70. * The apartments are as at the other 
| hoſpital ' for the men below, and women above, 


Here is another hoſpital for ſix widows, and a charity 
| Leiceſter! is called in authors Legerceafter, Lig. 
raceaſter, Lygraceafter, Legraceaſter, Leyoratedſtr, 


ner ſays it had the name from the river formerly 
called Lear, having a town of that name at its head, 


It has a market, four fairs“, and a great ſtocking 


manufaQtory., Here were 10 churches beſide 
What follows about Leiceſter marked with inverted 
commas is from ſome MS. papers of the late Mr. 
Carte in the Bodleian library, © 

 « There is nothing now remaining of the walls of 
the town above ground, except the four gates, cal, 
welt, north, and ſouth gates. Who built them | 
know not, and what Mr. Burton ſays of Ethelfleds's 


repairing them is falſe. For the Leiceaſter which 


ſhe repaired was Weſt Cheſter, Leiceſter being al 
that time in the poſſeſſion of the Danes till the ſpring 


of 920, when indeed ſhe took it, but died twelve | 


nights before Midſummer following, at which ume 
it was not poſſible for her to accompliſh ſuch work, 
and ſoon after her death the Danes recovered it. 


« In the hiftory of the abbey it is ſaid that in the 


time of the Conqueror both the city and caſtle of 


Leiceſter were deſtroyed; and in 1173, as Burton 
truly obſerves, the town was deſtroyed again, and 
the walls thrown down, and I believe that from that 
time till this, that quarter of the rown which lies be- 
tween the north and eaſt gate, and is commonly called 
Backlanes, was never rebuilt ; but Matthew of Welt 


doubt it was afterwards re. ediſied and fortified by e 
great earls who lived here, probably by Roben 
Blanchmains himſelf, when Richard I. came to the 
crown, with whom he was in great favour. V9 


it was finally deſtroyed, I know not; but guek 
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., to have hoes in the conteſts between the houſes 
yr York and Lancaſter, t. Henry, VI. 


which the aſſizes and ſeſſions for the county are kept, 
he eaſt fide whereof was enlarged and beautified, with 
"= front about twenty years ago, and at the 
ſouth end without there remains a very good cellar, 
2; did alſo the old kitchen till about two or three 
years ſince, when it was pulled down, and turned int 

coach · bouſe. 0. Bare 1 
« The moſt remarkable of the religious foundations 
«as the church of S Marie infra et juxta caſtellum“. 
The church, having been deſtroyed in the time of 
he Conqueror, was rebuilt by Robert de Bellomont 
earl of Mellent, and in it he placed twelve ſecular 
caons and a dean, to whom he appropriated all the 
charches in Leiceſter except St. Margaret's, which 
was a prebend of Lincoln, and endowed them with 
many other poſſeſſions, all which his ſon Robert Boſſu 
ransferred to the great abbey upon his founding it; 


father's foundation, he, with the conſent of Richard 
fr abbot, placed eight canons In the church of St. 
Mary de Caſtro, whereof one was dean, and endowed 
them with the oblations, &c. Theſe continued till 
the general diſſolution, and there (till remains in the 
reſtry a cheſt called an ark, in which there is a con- 
| | yenience for hanging their ſeveral veſtments. 


a mile from the town. There is nothing of the old 
| building remaining, except a little of the outhouſes ; 
the wall now ſtanding being erected ſince the diſ- 


am not certain whether the earl of Huntingdon was 
the firſt patentee to whom it was granted, but he 
certainly enjoyed it in the time of queen Elizabeth, 
| In the time of James I. it was ſold to the earl of 
Devonſhire, and during the war which broke out in 
1642, was burnt by a party which came from Afhby 


lord Loughborough, and has ever ſince continued 


minous, and is in the poſſeſſion of the preſent duke 
of Devonſhire. 3 


beſt account J have met with is from one Mr. John 
Halor, whoſe grandfather Arthur Barefoot was 


at the abbey before the war. He tells me that the 
church ſtood part of it in what is now a little garden, 
aud the eaſt end of it in the orchard (which Was 
formerly called the little garden), where his grand- 
fuber with others digging, found ſome ſtone coffins, 


Vere inverted over the bodies ; that one of theſe was 
ken up of about fix feet and a half long, four wide, 
| and two deep ; that it ſeemed very ſound at firſt, but 

hen it was expoſed to the air it ſoon mouldered 
MY; that he obferved that all of them had a 
vnd hole about the middle of them near five inches 
ancter, bur for what uſe be could not tell; that 
dong theſe he diſcovered cardinal Wolſey's (Mr. 
«lr forgets by what means he knew it) which the 


"10 de tovered again, and his grandfather laid a 
vet heap of gravel over it, that he might ſtill 
do the place, which ſlill remains there. 
© Mon 3 
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« There {till remains the great hall of the caſtle, in 


emption next year. 


but, that he might not totally ſeem to deſtroy his 


The great abbey ſtands about three quarters of 


ſolution by thoſe noble perſons that enjoyed it. I time being. 


de laZouch with Henry Haſtings, afterwards made 


As to the great cardinal Wolſey's ſepulchre, the 


zudener to the counteſs of Devonſhire, who lived 


dunteſs would not ſuffer to be ſtirred, but ordered 


Iden, Titles of Honour. Pat. 26, Edward LI. p. L. m. 21. 
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Fhe abbor being ſummoned to parliament 25 Ld- 


ward III. pleaded that his abbey was founded in 


frank almoigne, and that the advowſon or patronage 
thereof came into the hands of Henry III. by for- 
feiture of Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, and 


that he held not of the king by barony or otherwiſe 


whereby he” was obliged to come to parliament; 
whereupon the king granted him a patent of ex- 
. © The Newark was ſurroundech with high ſtone. walls 
embattled, except towards the river, great part 
whereof remains, but great breaches are made in it. 
It has three gates; that towards the caſtle is a very 
fine one, but that towards the ſouth gate ſtreet far 


exceeds it, and is made uſe of for the county ma- 
Within theſe walls are contained both the 


gazine. | 
old hoſpital and the collegiate church. | The hoſpital 


was founded in 1332, by Henry earl of Lancaſter, 
in honorem Dei et B. Marie Virginis, but is now ſtyled 


the hoſpital of the Holy Trinity in Newark. It was 


endowed with an annual rent charge iſſuing out of 
the duchy lands, which afforded to each of the poor 


7d. weekly, but ſince the ſale of chief rents in the 
time of king Charles II. the revenue being leſſened, 
the number of poor is reduced from 112 to 78, and 


they would have a poor ſubſiſtence were it not for 
ſome modern benefactious, and the yearly contri- 
butions of the inhabitants of the town to them at 


Chriſtmas and Whitſuntide. ) James I. the corpo- 
ration obtaincd of Henry earl of Huntingdon the 
maſter or wardenſhip of this hoſpital, which is now 
by patent ſettled on the mayor of Leiceſter fot the 


„The collegiate church was founded in henour of 


the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary by Henry 
duke of Lancafter. The church, as Leland ſays, 
Was not 


buried Henry earl of Lancaſter, Henry the firſt duke 


great, but exceeding fair, and in it lye 


of Lancaſter, and near him a lady; alſo Conitance, 


daughter of Peter king of Caſtile, wife of John of 
Gaunt; two of the Shirleys, knts, and their wives, 
lady Hungerford, and others. There are now no 
remains of the fabrick, the very foundations of it 


being razed about 1690, in making the garden be- 

longing to Mr. Carter's houſe, 125 
There are now three fair houſes in the Newark 

belonging to Lawrence Carter, eſq; William Trunks, 


eſq; and Mrs. Stephens; but they are of late erection, 
all tke old buildings being demoliſhed except two 


ſtone houſes belonging to certain chantry prieſts, one 


of which has been lately purchaſed for the vicar of 
St. Mary's church. 
the cavities of which did not lye uppermoſt, but 


&« The hoſpital of St. Leonard, founded by William 
the Leper, ſon of Robert Blanchmains, was ſituated, 


as I gueſs, near to St. Leonard's church-yard. In 


the reign of Edward IV. William Jord Haſtings ob- 
tained this hoſpital of the king, and gave it to the 


collegiate church of the Newark, for which they en- 


gaged to keep a ſpecial obit ſor him, February 12, 
C 

Mr. Freeman, an ingenious painter of Cambridge 
in 1776, brought Mr. Cole the impreſſion of the ſeal 


of this hoſpital, the original matrix being then —— 


lately found at Saffron Walden in Eſſex. It is of an 


oval form of three inches depth, having che full 


figure of St. Leonard dreſſed as an abbat, with a 
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ſhort mitre on his head, a croſier in his left hand, 
a book in his right, and a pair of manicles, or 
collar and chains hanged from them to expreſs 
the nature of his charitable employment in redeem- 
ing captives. Under an arch below his feet is the 
half figure of one of the brethren of the hoſpital 
praying to him. The faint ſtands under a beauti- 


ful Gothic canopy, and the whole is ſurrounded” 


with this legend in ſmall Gothic characters: 
Sigitlu' com'une Pugilri et Fretrum lholpital' $'ci Leonardi Leceſrie, 
This hoſpital at the diſſolution fell into the hands 
of a perſon whoſe name was Catlyn, Now as a 
family of that name has long been ſettled at 
Walden, it is not improbable that the ſeal and 
writings have been in that family, and the ſeal oc- 
caſionally loſt in that place. . 
« The hoſpital or college of St. John the Evangeliſt 


and St. John the Baptiſt was ancient, and occurs 20 


Edward III. f but by whom founded 1 have not yet 
learned. In this church was the gild of St. John, 
founded by Peets Celler and his wife, as I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe they are ordered to be prayed for h 


in an agreement made between the maſter of the hoſ- 
pital and the ſteward of the gild 17 Edward IV. and 


to this hoſpital belonged the chapel of St. John, de» 
ſcribed to be ſituated at the town's end of Leiceſter, 
which I take to be the little chapel of the weſt 


gate. | | | 
zaberh given to the corporation, who, 34 Elizabeth, 


granted it to Mr. Thomas Clarke for life, to be 
made a wool hall, which growing into diſuſe in time of 
James I. or Charles I. fix poor widows were placed in 


it, who were maintained. by a revenue of about 


17. 16s, per annum given by about twenty bene- 


factors, and the voluntary contributions of the town. 


About 1702, Mr. John Bent, alderman, by his will, 
gave land at Enderby of about /. 24. per annum to 
the corporation, to maintain four poor widows, Who, 


according to his directions, have apartments fitted up 
for them in tbe ſame hoſpital. BF eg 


„The hoſpital of St. Urſula is valued in Burton at 


C. 22. and in the catalogue of diſſolved monaſteries in 


the Monaſticon at C. 8. but I cannot find where it 
Was ſituated, nor any other memorandum of it. 
« 'The chief hoſpital in the town is that called the 


new hoſpital, or William Wigſton's hoſpital, erected 


by William Wigſton, junior, merchant of the ſtaple 
at the weſt fide of St. Martin's churchyard, for 


which he obtained the king's licence, 4 Henry VIII. 


and his confirmation 6 Henry VIII. It conliſts of a 
maſter, a confrater, twelve old men, and as many 


old women; to whom he gave ſtatutes, which were 
confirmed by John biſhop of Lincoln, the laſt of 
September 1522 ; but theſe were altered by Henry 
earl of Huntingdon in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
The pay of the poor mea is now advanced to 25. 10d. 
and that of the women to 25. 6d. weekly, beſides 
which they have other adyantages, Ih 1656; John 


Whatton, eſq; gave to the corporation C. 7. per ann. 
payable out of the ſhire hall cloſe, for the maintenance 
of another poor widow, to be placed in two rooms 
which were built in the ſaid new hoſpital by his firſt 


wife Elizabeth; of this ſum 25. 6d. was to be paid to 
the poor woman weekly, and gs. annually to the 


maſter; and 57. the mayor and his brethren are to 


have for wine. This hoſpital was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, St. Catharine, and St. Urſula. Q. If 


f Rentale Nov. f. 86, ſeu 95, col. 1. 


this be not the hoſpital called Urſula's by Burton 


| giving the ſite of the houſe to the uſe of the hoſpital, 
The other is in the Abbey gate, called the Coun. 
teſs's hoſpital. It was founded by the countek of 


The ſite of this hoſpital was by queen Eli. each. of 


without the weſt gate between the two channels of 
the river. Nothing of the building remains except 
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and the Monaſticon? | 

e Beſides theſe, there are two other little hoſpital 
the one commonly called the Spittle Houſe at the end 
of Belgrave gate, in which are commonly maintaingg 
about fix poor women, placed in it by the juſtices of 
the peace for the county, but they are not limited to 
any certain number. They have 145. weekly pat 
them by the treaſurer of the county, and yearly 
at Chriſtmas partake of the charity of the chief 
inhabitants of the town. At Michaelmas yegyy 
they preſent to Mr. Thomas Noble 12 ike! 
on account of ani eſtate which he enjoys at Rearſby 
in this county, which formerly belonged to the 
family of Keble there, and by two co heiteſſe 
deſcended to Noble and Orton, during which d. 
viſion each received fix chicken: but Orton' part 
coming to Faunt, and being ſince purchaſed by Mr, 
Noble aforeſaid, he is intitled to the whole, It ; 
probable that this right was grounded on Keble; 


Devonſhire, who lived at the abbey in the time of 
king Charles I. for fix poor women, maids ot 
widows, and endowed with 80ol. per annum, which 
is paid by the duke's bailiff quarterly, viz. 251. t 


There were three houſes of Friers. The Frau- 


ciſcan or Grey Friers, ſtood on the ſouth fide gk 


St. Martin's church-yard, towards which there 
is a portal remaining, but all the other building is 
quite demoliſhed, Moſt of it now belongs to Mt. 
Noble, who has a very fair houſe within the pre- 
cints of it. Leland fays, that Simon Montfort was 
the founder of it, and that king Richard III. was 
there buried. I know no other evidence that the 
ſtone coffin formerly uſed for a horſe-trough was king 
Richard's but the conſtancy of the tradition. There 
is a little part of it ſtil} preſerved at the White Horſe 
Inn, in which one may obſerve ſome appearance of 
the fitting for retaining the head and the ſhoulders. 


«© The Auguſtine or, Black Friers were ſeated 


a bridge of one large arch over the whole channel 
of the river, which is commonly called Bow Bridge, 
and by the narrowneſs of it appears to have been 
only a foot bridge for the uſe of the friers, ſo that 
the tradition of the king's paſſing over it in his way 
to Boſworth Field' muſt be falſe. 
ſtill called St. Auguſtine's well. d 
«© The White Friers were planted near the north 
gate: nothing remains of the buildings. I have nat 
met with any of the founders, either of the Black 
or White Friers. 5 5 
The tradition of thirty-two churches is groundleſs. 
There are at preſent five churches and fix pariſhes 


viz. St. Mary's, St. Martin's, St. Nicholas, al 
Saints, and St. Margaret's; the ſixth, St. Leonard 


pariſh, has now no church. | 
« St. Mary's de Caſtro was parochial at the ſame ume 


that it was collegiate, The ſouth alle of it was buit 


long before the main fabrick, as it 1s ſaid, by John 


of Gaunt, and is ſuppoſed to be as large or broad 8 
any ſide aile in England, being 33 feet broad my | 
the walls. To the weſt end of the north fide of the 


| caſtle, 


A well near it is 


chucch 
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urch joins the houſe belonging to the porter of the 
C 


alle which has a lodging- chamber within the walls 
caltle, 


or the church, which yet is ſaid not to be in the 
lh. From this church there uſed to be a ſolemu 


aceſſion every Whitſun Monday to St, Margaret's 
hurch, in which the image of the Virgin Mary was 
; tied under a canopy borne by four perſons, with 
e harp, or other muſic, and 12 perſons re- 
ha the 12 Apoſtles, each of which had the 
net: of the Apoſtle whom he repreſented written in 
Aden fixed on his bonnet, and 14 perſons 
mo banners, the virgins in the pariſh attending. 
When they came to St. Margaret's, among other obla- 
nons made by them there were two pair of gloves, 


Thomas of India. There was the like proceſſion 
fom St. Martin's church on Whitſun Monday, and 
the image of St. Martin, was carried thither with 


banners, Ke. After the church (which. conſiſted 
o three ailes) was built, there was a conſiderable 


part whereof was called our Lady's chapel or choir, 
where now the conſiſtory is held; and the weſt end 


vs St. George's chapel ; and there ſtood St. George's 


horſe harneſſed, &c. The riding of the George was 
one of the principal ſolemnities in this town, as may 


" appear by the expreſs mention of it in an order made 


at a common hall 17 Edward IV. which enjoins all 


the mayor, and worſhip of the town. 14 Henry VII. 
it was ordered that every one of the 48 ſhould pay 


towards the upholding St. George's gild ; they who 


bad been chamberlains 6s. and ſuch as had not been 


the George, an order was made enjoining them to do 
according to ancient cuſtom between St. George's day 
ad Whitſunday, on pain of forfeiting gl. In the 
lame church was founded alſo Corpus Chriſti guild, 
which was the chief guild in the town, and con- 


thaſe of charters, &c. and the maſters of it had great 
intereſt in the government of the town, having power 


mayor's neglect, they were impowered to levy them 
won mm, Hs be 15 00; 
„St. Nicholas“ church is an old Gothic building, 
tie pillars and arches thick and very low. It con- 
ted of three ailes, but about 1697 the north aile 
being ruinous was taken down, ſo that now it has 


there about once à month; but now, by means of 
Xn Anne's bounty, the beneficence of the corpo- 


on, and the contributions of the pariſhioners, it 
 #pronided with one to preach in it every Sunday, &c. 


All Saints is a handſome church. It uſed to be 


eched in about once a fortnight; but, the corpo- 
(atio 


har Bulleyn's 


dank af he 6 Dialogue between Soreneſs and Chirurgery,” is a ſtory of one Roger a citizen's ſervant, whoſe grandſon eſcaped from 
vt Barnet, 


whereof one is ſaid to be for God, the other for St, 


12 perſons repreſenting the 12 Apoſtles, and 12 


{dition made to it all along the ſouth fide, the eaſt | 


inhabitants ſummoned to attend the mayor to ride 
wainſt the king (fo it is expreſſed), or for riding 
the George, or any other thing, to the pleaſure of 


ſo 4. yearly at leaſt: and 15 Henry VIII. the 
maſters. of the guild having neglected the riding of 


nbuted largely to the public charges, in the pur- 


with the mayor to levy penalties on the mayor's 
brethren for their miſdemeanours; and upon the 


only two. T he pariſh being poor and ſmall, it uſed 
lobe held by the vicar of St. Mary, who preached 


— having pionſly augmented the revenue of this 
8 well ag all other .churchesin|the town, and the 


pariſhioners adding their contributions, they have 
now a particular miniſter attending the ſervice of it; 

« St, Margaret's is a very fair church. In this was 
founded St. Margaret's guild, for which I have ſeen 
a memorandum of a patent granted 16 Richard II. 


This guild was rich, and uſed to join with that of 


Corpus Chriſti in defraying the public charges: The 
ſolemn proceſſion annually made to this church on 
Whitſun Monday I ſuppoſe occaſioned a very broad 
ſtreet leading from the North- gate to this churc to be 
called Sen. vey or Sancta via. The fix bells belonging 


to this church were for many years celebrated for one 
one the moſt tuneable ring of bells in England.“ 


Two more were added in Mr. Carte's time; and with- 


in theſe few years they have been increaſed to ten by 
the bounty of William Fortrey, eſq. of Norton by 


Galby, who has rebuilt the church and ſteeple ar 
Norton, and furniſhed it with a pea} of ten bells, 
clock, and chimes, at his own expence, and is poſ- 


ſeſſed of all the anecdotes that remain relative to 
Hugh Watts, once mayor of Leiceſter, and founder 


of the lofty tower of St. Margaret's church, 
St. Leonard's pariſh lies almoſt intirely beyond 


the North bridges without the franchiſes of the 
town. The church was rebuilt a few years before 
the war that began 1642; but lying ſo as to com- 
mand the north bridge, it was pulled down when 
Leiceſter was made a garriſon. In this pariſh there 


was a mint for coinage of money. It is mentioned 


in the Conqueror's ſurvey, and in the hiſtory of the 
foundation of the abbey. as EEE; * 

* Of the other churches mentioned by Burton, St. 
Michael's was fituated in what are call the Back Lanes, 
and demoliſhed ſo long ago that the particular place 
where it ſtood is not known. The pariſh belonging 


to it was long ſince united to All Saints. St. Peter's 
church being ruinous, the corporation, April 7, 15 


Eliz. purchaſed of the queen the materials of it to 
build a ſchool-houſe, and 33 Elizabeth it was agreed 


that this pariſh ſhould be united alſo to All Saints, 
by the miniſter of which the church-yard is now 
enjoyed as an orchard. As to St, Clement's church, 
I have found that in ſome old writings a lane which 
runs from the North-gate, between the White Friars 


and the backfide of the houſes oppoſite All Saints 
church, is called St. Clement's-lane, and therefore! 
conclude that it was ſituated in or near it, and if ſo, 
then it is alſo united to All Saints. St. Sepulchre's 

was not a pariſh church, but a chapel, as the record 

quoted by Burton ſhews. It ſtood at the extremity 
of the liberties of the borough to the ſouth, at the 
South-gate end, where they who died at the gal- 


lows uſed to be buried. | 


Another church that I find mentioned is St. 
Auſtin's; and in the rental aforeſaid, fol. 147, 
ſect. 148, I met with this memorandum: © Quod 
ecclia de Coſby pertinuit ad ecctiam Sti Au- 


“ guſtini Leic'. Quæ quidem ecclia Auguſtini 


e ſita fuerat ad orientalem partem cancel! eccliæ 


« Nici Leic'. Et erat ipſa ecelia conſtituta ſub 


* duobus teftis conjunctis ſuper medias columnas, 
* cujus una pars erat dedicata Sto Auguſtino & al- 


« tera Sto Columb'; modo nominatur Holybones 


» 33 


© Leaye>" 


and hid himſelf in a hollow tree on Eyfield chace for a month, till at length he eſcaped without danger; in memory 


i Mich, or his more martial atch 
8. Brit, art, Bulleyn, note E. 
"itory of Hingkley, p. 3. 

Vor, II. 


 Ggg 


ievements, his harneſs «vas worn upon St, George's back in Barnet church many a cold winter after. 


' that 


Upon this my conjecture or opinion is, 


205 


B 


that the church was dedicated to St. Auguſtin the 

monk, who converted the Engliſh Saxons, and to St. 

Columbus or Columbanus, who converted the Picts 

in Scotland. It was not a pariſh church; and there- 

fore the church of Coſby lying five miles diſtant 

| was appropriated to the maintenance of it. I reckon 

that it was demoliſhed at the Conqueſt, or in the 
troubles enſuing in 1088; and therefore the church 

of Colby (being freed from the charge of maintaining 

it) was given to the abbey by the founder. 

& It was a general cuſtom to bury the reliques or 
bones of ſome martyr in the place where churches 
were erected; and I ſuppoſe that after the demoli- 
tion of the church, ſome unſucceſsful attempt being 
made to find out theſe depoſited, it was ſaid that the 
holy bones were ſtill there, and that from thence 
the place came to be called Holy Bones, as it is to 
this day. | | 

% Here are now five churches, viz. St. Nicholas, 
All Saints, St. Margaret's, St. Martin's, St. Mary's, 
of which the firſt, fourth, and fifth have ſpire 
ſteples;” and the third a fine lofty tower. There is 
an organ at St. Martin's, and an epitaph for Mr. John 
Heyrich, who died April 8, 1589, aged 76. He 
| lived in one houſe with Mary his wife full 52 years, 


and in all that time never buried man, woman, or 


child, though ſometimes 20 in family. The faid 


Mary lived to 97, and ſaw before her death De- 


cember 8, 1611, of her children and grand children 


and great grand-children 143. 


The principal trade of the town is that of mak- 
ing ſtockings, of which there has been for ſome 
years a return of £.60,000 per ann. of which alder- 
man Cowper, the chief manager of it at preſent, 
gives this account. 20,000 todd of wool is wrought 
up yearly in the manufacture of hoſe, which em- 
ploys in the town and country about 1000 hands 
to ſort, kemb, and dye; 6000 to ſpin, double, and 


throw; 6000 to weave, ſeam, and dreſs up; and 


the improvement amounts to ſix times the value of 
the wool in the loweſt fort of hoſe, and above that 
in the fine ſort. Wo et I: 
4 Several places in or about the town are out 
of the franchiſes of it, viz. the Caſtle and Newark 
toward the South, the Biſhop's Fee on the Eaſt, 


Abbey-gate 2nd Wood-gate beyond the Not: 


bridge, and Breunſton-gate at Bruntingſthorp be- 
yond the Weſt bridges. 7 5 5 
1 have ſeen a charter of Simon Montfort, dated 
39 Henry III. whereby it appears that the law called 
Borough Engliſh, whereby the youngeſt ſon was heir 


to his father, took place in this town; but then, at 


the petition and with the aſſent of ail the burgeſſes, 
he ordained, ** Quod omnes filii primogeniti de legi- 
« timo matrimonio in prenominata villa Leyc' & ejus 
c ſuburbiis poſt mortem patris eor' hereditatem pa- 
c ternam & habitationem pacifice et de certo habeant 
e & obtineant, & ſint eis heredes de cetero legi - 
e, e | 


The ſtyle of the corporation formerly was, © The 


mayor and burgeſſes, but is now ©* The mayor, 
bailiffs, and burgeſſes.” When and by what autho- 
rity (whether of Henry III. or Simon Montfort 


the ſecond) this became a mayor town, is not well 


known; but the moſt ancient catalogue which 1 
| have ſeen of the mayors makes Peter ſon of Roger 
to hare been choſen the firſt mayor in 1248, 32 


| Richard's cognizance was A white boar, „ a naing | 


called the recorder, ſhould be juſtices of the 


* A -$ 

Henry III. and to have continued ſo nine 
give the greater credit to this, becauſe in 
fition taken 37 Henry III. I find that he ig 
to be mayor of Leiceſter, but the earl's bailif ; | | 
placed before him. The chief ama NY wh oy 
town was then in a company of 24, one of wh 4 hs 
September 29 and on the Monday after Fang ** in 
mas {wore fealty to the earl of Leiceſter; as he Fs m— 
now to the king as duke of Lancaſter, The al 4 * 
the 24 were called burgeſſes and coburgeſſez ; * 
Edward IV. the king appointed that the mayor 1 u ne 
of the burgeſſes, with one learned in che law 0 0 pol 
impowering them to hold ſeſſions, and cent 8 | of 2 1 
inhabitants from the juriſdiction of the juſtices of the | 16 K 
county. 7 April, 1 Richard III. at a common hall pr | 
the town was divided into 12 wards, and « tleman 
aſſigned to one of the coburgeſſes, who was to he ration p 
called alderman ; but queen Elizabeth, in her char. | to Simo! 
ters, ſtyles all the 24, aldermen, as they are now The 
called. Here are two bailiffs, whereof one is the heth, a 
king's, though choſen by the 24 aldermen. He holds ad n 


Years, 1 building 
an inqui. called t 
chen aig ployed + 


his place by patent for life, and has the exerciſe gf for the 
the office and return of writs ; the other is annual! two cor 
choſen out of the aldermen who haye not bee | outfide 
mayor. | r 
he earl of Huntingdon having procured a patent There is 
dated 17th of April, 7 James I. whereby the king the (ch 
granted to the corporation the power of eleding 2 maſter a 
ſteward and bailiff, the corporation 20 December e 
7 James I, obliged themſelves, that at the 3d, «1, . Mercia 
and 7th, and ſo every other avoidance, they would kad was 
elect ſuch fit perſon as the earl and his heirs would rium de 
- nominate to them. i it, Th 
There are alſo two coroners choſen yearly out ceſter 1 

of the aldermen who have not been mayor. TVo 2s afore 
chamberlains are choſen annually, one by the mayor the toy 
elect, called the mayor's chamberlain, the other by reign of 
the company of 48, called the town chamberlain, | it and t 
who has precedence of the mayor's. ns its ove 
The place of the body corporate's meeting or contig, 
town-hall was anciently ſituated at the bottom of the the bull 
lane called of late years Blue-boar-lane, from an inn that yea 


which had the ſign cf the Blue i boar, where, accord- and his 
ing to tradition (which I think falſe) king Richard Mon, / 
III. lay the night before he marched to Boſworth of Leic 
field, but formerly the Mayor's-hall-lane ; and ] guels Robert 


it to be the houſe called the Old Shop, which was WM tothe r 


employed for making or ſtoring up gun-powder while «Ph 
Leiceſter was a garriſon; and was blown up when earls of 
Leiceſter was taken, 31 May, 1645. TEE the laſt 
At the diſſolution of guilds and chantries the cor: county | 
| Poration purchaſed the hall belonging to Corpus temaſnil 
Chriſti guild, together with the houſes belonging to book it 
four chantry prieſts at the weſt end of St. Martins It is adc 


church- yard (ſeparated from Wigſton's hoſpital b) ail terti 
the vicarage houſe), which thereupon were fitted ft bo fue 
the uſe of the corporation, containing a ſquare court WE lnq til 
in the middle, having on the north a ſpacious hall WW © Rod 
for holding the affizes, ſeſſions, and other courts, &c. | Pleaſure 
on the weſt a large parlour for the aldermen and 49 rufale 


to aſſemble in, &c. with chambers over it; on the 
ſouth a large kitchen, with other conveniences, for 
preparing their public feaſts; and on the eaſt, be- 
ſides ſeveral neceſſary apartments below tairs, 2 | 
handſome chamber for a public library, fitted for 


that purpoſe about 1632. There is another public 
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ding ſituate in the Saturday market, which is 
1 d the «Gainſborough ; the lower rooms are em- 
on 1 as ſhops, and one of them for a dungeon; 
ploſe hich there is a convenient ſquare room for the 
OY gs juſtices to meet in on market and fair days, 
af: als ſuch matters as are brought before them; 
0 5 to this is a leſſer room for their ſervants 
i anendants, and alſo a handſome balcony over- 
rocking the market-place. | | 
4 The houſe called the Lord's Place was formerly 
much noted for the entertainment of perſons of the 
ceateſt quality. The firſt mention that I find made 
of jt, it was called Reynolds Houſe or Place. 27 
| July, 11 Elizabeth, John Eaton of Rounſton, and 
| Ralph Eaton of Leiceſter, gentlemen, ſold it to Henry 
rl of Huntingdon. It afterwards came to a gen- 
jeman of Northamptonſhire, from waom the corpo- 


d Simon Barwell, who has in part demoliſhed it. 

a The freeſchool was begun to be built 15 Eliza» 
herh, and finiſhed the next year; and at the ſame 
ime a new houſe was erected on the north end of it 
for the head man to dwell in, towards which the 
wo companies of 24 and 48 contributed. On the 
dutſde of the ſchool are engraven on a ſtone the 
names of the benefactors by whom it was endowed, 


the ſchool are the mayor and aldermen, and the 
mſter and confrater of Wigſton's hoſpital. | 
The ancient lords of Leiceſter were the earls of 
Mercia and biſhops of the dioceſe. What the biſhops 
kad was called manerium fuxta Ligeceſtr” and mane- 
rum de Knighton, as comprehending that village in 


the town; though ſeveral attempts were made in the 
it and the other exempted boroughs reduced under 


continued in the biſhops A. D. 1138, as appears by 
the bull of Pope Innocent III. dated 4 cal. Maii 


md his ſucceſſors; but it was ſoon (as it ſeems by 
Mon. Ang]. vol. II. p. 115) transferred to the earls 
of Leiceſter in exchange for other lands, and by 


wo the monks there. = „ 
The reſt of the town and ſuburbs belonged to the 
ears of Mercia before and at the Conqueſt : Edwin 
de laſt of them was flain 1071. After this the 
Gun of Leiceſter was committed to Hugh Gren- 
temaſnil as vice-comes; and whereas in Domeſday 
book it is ſaid that the king had © de monetariis xx*” 
t 8 added “e de his xx habet Hugo de Grentemaiſ- 
ul tenium denarium. Hugo dying 1094, his ſon 
iv ſucceeded him, and enjoyed his eſtate in Eng- 
na ul 3 Henry I. when taking up arms in favour 
d Robert Curthoſe, he fell into the king's diſ- 
Pleaſure, and thereupon undertaking a voyage to 
| knfalem, he mortgaged his eſtate ro Robert Bello- 
"Mt, who by favour of the king was that year, viz. 
„ 1102, made earl of Leiceſter. After Robert 
\*earnell's death 1206, partition being made of 
i ellate of theſe ancient earls between Simon 


Mtort and Sacr de Quincy earl of Wincheſter, 


W's part was called the honour of Leiceſter, and 


It may be queried whatever pes here 


4 


nion purchaſed it about 1649, and in 1702 ſold it 


VI He X . 
There is a maſter and two uſhers; and the viſitors of 


it, That part of it which is in the ſuburbs of Lei- 
ceſter is commonly called Biſhop's Fee, and remains 
33 aforeſaid out of the liberties and juriſdiction of 
reign of Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth to have 


is porernment, but without effect. This manor 


that year, confirming it to Alexander the then biſhop 


kodert Boſſu, the founder of the abbey, was given 


Saer's the honour of Wincheſter. Simon having 
taken poſſeſſion of his part ſoon returned into France, 
and about 1209 was choſen general of the Pope's 
army againſt the Albigenſes,. and ſo continued: to 
his death. But in 1217 Lewis the Dauphin invad- 
ing England, Simon favoured him with his intereſt ; 
whereupon king John ſeized his earldom, and con- 


ferred it on Ranulph Blundevill earl of Cheſter, who 


enjoyed it till 1229; when Almaric, eldeſt ſon of 
Simon aforeſaid, propoſed to Henry 11I. to ſurrender 
all his right to it to his brother Simon, who ſhould 
quit his intereſt in France and come and live in 
England, and thereupon the earldom was conferred 
on him. | 1 
The honour of Wincheſter deſcended from Quincy 
to Ferrers of Grooby, and from them to the Greys, 
and is now the inheritance of the earl of Stamford. 
Burton in his liſt of Earls of Leiceſter, p. 172, has 
omitted Thomas earl of Lancaſter, Derby, and Lin- 


| coln, who ſucceeded his father Edmund in 1295, 
and was beheaded at Pontefra 15 Edward II. 1322; 


but the people reputing him to be a faint, made 
offerings to him, ſo that in an account made of the 
profits of the church of St. Martin's, received by the 


« In 1712 there were 1290 families in Leiceſter. 
“The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, 


24 aldermen, 48 commoncouncil men, 2 chamber- 


lains, a ſteward, bailiff, ſolicitor, and rown-clerk. 


* As to the elections, obſerve, 1. That the govern- 


ment of the town being anciently lodged in 24 per- 


ſons ſtyled “ The mayor and his brethren,” theſe 5 


ſeparately made choice of one of the members of 


Henry VII Ts reign; but I cannot tell the preciſe time 


when they began to chooſe jointly. 2. That the 
commons concerned in the election of their member 

were all the inhabitants of the town, whether free 
men or others, till 4 Henry VII. when the king, by 
the advice of his council of the dutchy, to prevent 


the diſorders which frequently happened in the elec- 
tion of mayor, burgeſles of parliament, and making 
aſſeſſments, ordered the mayor and 24 comburgeſſes 
to call unto them only 48, whom they ſhould judge 
to be the wiſeſt and graveſt of the commonalty, upon 
theſe occaſions; and at the next election of annual 
officers, September 21, 5 Henry VII. the commons 


at large inſiſting upon their ancient privileges in a 
tumultuous manner, the king in parliament that year 
ordained that the mayor and his brethren ſhould 
from time to time chooſe 48 of the moſt diſcreet in- 
habitants of the town, who, with the mayor and his 
brethren, or the moſt part of them, ſhould make 
yearly election of all the mayors and other officers 
of the ſaid borough, and their election ſhould | be 


good, &c. The election of parliament men is not ex- 


preſsly mentioned in this act; nevertheleſs, all elec- 


tions of them were in fact made agreeable to the 


tenor of it till the reſtoration of king Charles II. 


when ſir John Prettyman made intereſt with the 


commons at large, and, upon a hearing in the houſe 


of commons, was admitted to be duly elected in 
virtue of their votes; and now the right of election 
is veſted in the freemen at large not receiving alms, 


and in the inhabitants paying ſcot and lot, not 


means the foot of the ſaint, or the ſim total of the profits of his ſhrir e. 


being 


i 


abbey about 1348, is“ pes Thome Lancaſtr' reddit 


parliament, and the commonalty of the town choſe 
the other. This diſtin choice laſted as long as 
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being perſons certificated from other places. The 
number of electors is now ſuppoſed to be about 
2000. As to the perſons elected, it is obſervable that 
of old they were always inhabitants and members of 
the borough; The firſt inſtance which I have met of 
any countryttian's! election being in the firſt parlia- 
ment of quieett Mary, when William Faunt and 
Thomas Farnham; eſqrs. were choſen.” 
Ihe calle was the court of the great Henry duke 
of Lancaſter, who added to it 26 acres of ground, 
which he incloſed with a ſtrong ſtone wall 18 feet 
high, and called it his zovum opus, now the Newark, 
where the beſt Houſes are, being ſtil} extraparochial 
under caſtle guard by antient grant from the crown. 
The ſpacious hall and kitchen are intire, the for- 
mer new fronted ſerving for the ſeſſions houſe ; and 
ſeveral gates, of which the eaſtern is eſteemed a curious 
piece of architecture, with a curious arch, and the 
_ tower ovet it ſerves as a magazine for the county 
- militia *, The keep remains and large parts of the 
walls. St. Nicholas! church is partly built of Ro- 
man ruins, of very long bricks and ragged ſtones al- 
ternately: At the weſt end is the Jetory wall, a ruin 
of three large arches with three leſſer within them, 
and three like niches, the wall one yard and a half 
thick; conſiſting of five rows of ſtones and three of 
brick alternately : human bones have been found 
thereabouts, which may have belonged to the ad- 


joining church. Some ſuppoſe it part of a zemple 


of Janus u, others of a ſepulchre, others of a ſyna- 
gogue. At the eaſt end of the church is a ſpot 
called Holy bones, where many bones of oxen have 

been found, it having been the old ſhambles. 
M.. Samuel Carte, vicar of St. Martin's, in a letter 
to B. Willis, gives the following account of this ruin 
commonly known by the name of Jewry Wall. © It 
is at the weſt end of St. Nicholas church- yard; and 
though what remains of it ſerves for a wall, yet was 
it, I doubt not, a building which took in a great deal 
of the-area of the church-yard, and the materials of 
it were in a great meaſure made uſe of in building 
that church, as appears by the Britiſh or Roman 
bricks or tiles viſible in the walls of it. It is difficult 
to judge now what the uſe of it was; but I am apt 
to think it was of the ſame nature with the Werry- 
wall-in Lancaſter, or the old works at Worceſter, 

and if one had an opportunity of viewing all thefe 
and comparing them together, one might perhaps 
make a probable gueſs at their uſe. The remains 
of it are about 23 yards long, and on the outſide the 
| height is about 9 or 10 yards, raiſed up by ſeveral 
ſtrata of rough foreſt ſtone and of brick or tile; each 
brick is about 18 inches long, 13 broad, and about 
two thick, for ſome are bigger and ſome leſſer. The 
mortar between the bricks is full as thick as the 
dricks. I reckon 17 ſtrata, in the following order. 

1. Four rows of ſtone 27 inches high. 
2. Three rows of brick about 10 inches 
3. Three rows of ſtone, 18 inches. 
- 4." Three rows of brick, 8 inches. 
5. Four tows of ſtone, 20 inches. 

6. Three rows of brick. 
7. Four rows of ſtone. 
8. Three rows of brick. 

9. Three rows of ſtone, 

10. Three rows of brick. 


highs 


| 1 i. e. non reſident. ; 


GY 


which were made for entrances, but are much larger 


though the perſon living there was not at home, yet 
Perſons of curioſity might ſee them. One of then 
is in the exact form of a croſs formy or patee, as 1 


| breadth of each of the four arms at the decuſlation 


other ſtone has a croſs excavared in it about 10 inches 


In a cellar at the Nine Elms near All Saints church | 
is ſtill to be ſeen a teſſelated pavement three or four 


1675, with a draught and his opinion to Mr 


cal Tranſactions 1711, Ne 331. The ſubje& of it 


vith one arm about a monſter's neck as going 10 kils 
it. The monſter has the head of a flag, which 25 
the occaſion to the calling it Actæon. It Was diſco- 


ti. Three rows of ſtone. 
12. Three rows of brick. 
13. Three rows of ſtone. 
14. Three rows of brick. 
15. Four rows of ſtone. | 
16. Three rows of brick. 3 
17. Four rows or more of ſtone. 


In the wall near the middle at five yards giſtane; 
from each other there are two large arches, which 
ſerved for the entrance into it, about three yards 
wide and four and an half high. There are ſeveral 
holes in the wall about fix inches ſquare, viz, in the © 
3d, 6th, 9th, 13th, and 17th ſtratum, The holes 
in this laſt are as large again as the others, ang pat 
quite through the wall; whereas the firſt do not ap- 
pear to do, fo, though there are ſome holes like they 
on the infide, The wall on the inſide (viz, in the 
church-yard) has no facing, as being broke of 
roughly from the parts that were continued to it, and 
it conſiſts of four arches; the two largeſt are in the 
middle, and in part anſwer the two on the outſide, 


within, and the entrances are not in the middle gf 
them. In the column between theſe two great arches 
there appears the remainder of an archwork, which 
ſeems to be made for reverberating heat; and in all 
the inſide the blackneſs of the ſtones and brick retain 
plain indications of fire and ſmoke. The two other 
arches are near as high, and in ſhape are much like 
the other, but not ſo large, In the ſouth arch a poor 
woman has a little houſe, who ſhewed me two ſtones 
now placed on the outermoſt wall of her houſe, which, 
ſhe faid, the was informed were taken out of the arch 
within her houſe, and placed where they were; that 


think it is called; it is 13 inches over, and the 
is four inches, and at the end fix or ſeven, The 


long. I ſomewhat doubt of the truth of the woman's 
relation as to the place whence the ſtones were taken, 
becaufe 1 can diſcover no ſuch formed ſtones in any 
part of the work.” We have engraved in Pl. IN. 

fig. 1. Mr. Buck's view of theſe ruins. TY 


feet ſquare, with a rude repreſentation of a ſtag 
Cupid, and another perſon, in red and white tel- 
ſſelæ: An account of it, ſent by Mr. Carte about 


Humphry Wanley, was publiſhed in the Philoſophi 


js generally called by ſuch authors as mention it Ac 
tæon; but is, he thinks, the repreſentation of thal | 
fable, which ſays that a perſon finding fault with | 
Venus, ſhe in revenge engaged her ſon Cupid to 
make him fall in love with a monſter 3 it conſiſting of 
the figure of Cupid with his bow drawn, and 2 ma 


vered upon digging of a cellar at a houſe 1 
St. John's hoſpital, about a yard and a half undes 
the common ſurface of the earth. What was the 1 


m Burton, p. 100, „ 
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LEYCESTERSHORE, 


tent 


e was preſerved by order of the maſter of the 
. and is an octagon of about a yard diameter. 
oh Sana other parts of the cellar deeper they 
15 the earth under the opus tefſelatum to conſiſt 
=_ elſe but oyſter-ſhells, and that to a great 
i m. A perſon. employed in digging wells, &c. 
wr Mr. Carte that they find that about the middle 
* the rown the made earth is about 16 feet deep, 
a in the outer parts (e. g. about the horſe- fair) it 
b but about nine feet deep. Mr. John Wilkins, 
then ſenior alderman, informed him that about 
1667 or 1 668, digging in a yard belonging to a 
doule on the caſt fide of the High Croſs Street, near 
ne Water-houſe, about 12 feet deep, he diſcovered 
4 very fine floor, which upon examination he found 
go be made of lime mortar, about ſix or ſeven inches 
thick, and about 10 feet long and four wide. The 
walls (whether of brick or ſtone he forgets) were 
fnely painted; and on the wall ſide of the room, 
within about four yards diſtance of each other, ſtood 
duo chimnies as high as the mantle-tree, &c. Two 


ather payements Were found ſince at Cooke's new 
Vauxhall in a bathing-room near the river, which 


dow riſes. over and damages them, but muſt for- 
nerly have been conſiderably lower, as at Salisbury. 
Burton mentions a hypocauſt found in his time near 
ihe Jewry wall. At the brick works on the ſouth 
ide of the town, in digging clay, the workmen find 
urns, coins, and other remains of the Romans“. A 
pot of Roman coins was found at the entrance of 
the Grey friars. Six hundred braſs coins of Diocle- 
tan, Maximian, Maximinus Daza, Chlorus, Severus, 
Maxentius, and Conſtantine the Great“ were found 
men,, 55 4G, 

The town wall and ditch of which Dr. Stukeley 
ſay traces are now gone. On the old Boſworth road 
at the back of the town which leads to the Foſſe way 
is St. Auſtin's well, antiently in great repute. On 


the left of the Foſſe are Dane's hills, near which 
s a cavern with an arched roof called Black 
ole, and a marley medicinal water now diſ- 


dnnis' h 
uſed, 


There can be no doubt that Leiceſter was the Rate 
af Antoninus, PAT Al of Protemy, &c. ?* which ſome 


lerive from Rhedyn, fern, which Dioſcorides ſays is 
called in Celtic Ratis, and which grows hereabouts 
Plentifully a. Dr. Stukeley traced the Roman wall 


tearly all round. Rawdikes, about half a mile ſouth 
of the town, is a double bank with a ditch be- 


ween it like thoſe at Dorcheſter c. Oxford, pro- 
ably a fortification, though Dr. Stukeley calls it a 


Brtſh curſus . At Ratby village three or four miles 
wrth-weſt from Leiceſter on the declivity of a hill at 
Raby ſprings, ſo called from a fine ſpring of water 


jult by, is à camp about 280 yards by 155, the vallum 


from one and an half to three yards high, very bold; 
ie foſs much filled up-. | , 


The lee was removed in the reign of Edgar 970 
0 Lincoln, after 12 biſno 


10 137 tr 


8 l. 103. » R. Gale, A. S. mio, 
tug ele hippodromes were called in the lan 
qo e p. 277 
Leat. Mag. Feb. ERR 

Imeon Donelia, a 


Vor. l. 


of the whole pavenient is not known ; but this 


On it was this inſcription : 


' POT. IV COS Ill 


ps had fat here from 680 © 


guage of the country rhedagua, the racer rhedagwwr, and the carriage rheda. Pownall on the 


U 


209 


Theſe following Mr. Carte took to be the only. 


proper biſhops of Leiceſter : pans. | 
Anno 679. The ſee of Leiceſter being taken out 
of the dioceſe of Litchficld, Cuthwinus was placed in 


it ; but he ſoon quitting, it reverted to Litchfield. 
Anno 691. 


U 


red, and ſo continued till he was ejected by the ſynod 
of Hethefeld, anno 703, when the ſee was re- united 
to Litchfield. | "oi: 

Anno 737. the ſee was finally ſeparated from 
Litchfield, and Tota placed in it, who died anno 
764. To him ſucceeded Eadbert. 

Werenbert died 768 *. 

Unwora, or Unwona. 

Rethunus died 861 *, 

Aldredus was depoſed 873*. | | 

Ceolred ſucceeded; but in the following year, 
when the Pagan Danes conquered Mercia, I ſuppoſe, 
he fled to Dorcheſter ncar the Thames, which was the 


boundary of the Weſt Saxon kingdom, from whence 


he might expect protection from the Danes. His 


St. Wilfrid being baniſhed from 
York, was made biſhop of Leiceſter by king ZEthel- 


ſucceſſor Halurdus or Salurdus ſat at Dorcheſter, 


and therefore is ſtyled Dorceſt' Epus?. 


The foreſt or chace of Leyceſter joining hard 
„% to the town is a five miles lengthe, but of no 


great breadthe, and is repleniſhed with deer. 
« Bellmontes leaſe, ſumtyme a'great parke by Ley- 
© ceſter, but now converted to paſture *.” Ct 


In July 1771 the workmen making a new turnpike 
road from Leiceſter to Melton found near Thur- 
maſton and not far from where the preſent Leiceſter 
road paſſed from Foſs, a heap of ſtones ſet in lime 
(the lime of Barrow from a hard dark blue ſtone is 


Thurmaſton. 


reckoned the beſt in England) ſo hard as to baffle 


their eagerneſs to demoliſh it. It had ſerved as a 


baſe to a large milliare three feet fix inches high, 
five feet ſeven inches round, which lay by it, and 
ſtill remains at the turnpike houſe at Thurmaſton. 


| IMR CAES ART . 
DIV. KAIAN. PARK F. DIV. MRSAE NEP 
KAIAN. HADRIAN, AVG. PONT. MAX. TRIB. 
A RATIS E = 


Whether the figures in the 5th line ſtand for II or 


III miles it determines the antient name of Leiceſter 
to have been Ratæ and not Rage. It is the oldeſt 
milliare known in Britain (the others beginning with 


Philip), as well as the firſt inſcription found in this 
iſland. It is engraved in pl. IV. fig. 1. 
There remain few tokens of the old caſtle at 


Groby more than that yet is the hill that the kepe 
of the caſtle ſtode on very notable, but there is 


marquiſs filled up the ditch with erthe intend- 


the worke that now is was made by the Ferrers, 


« gan and erected the foundation and walls of a 


— Horſley. 437. . Ga'e, Anton. 100. | 


Burton, 161. Godwin 280. 308, Ed. Rich. 
L 5 Matthew Weſtm. N 
D 955 atthew Weſt, 897. | Angl. Sacr, vol. I, p. 854. | 


Hh h 7 great 


ing to make an herbare there. The old part of 


Gr oby. 


now no ſtone work upon it, and the late Thomas 


but newer works and buildings were erected by 
the lord Thomas firſt marquis of Dorſet, who be- 
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Grey of Groby was reſtored by James I. in his firſt order to be difcharged of all parochial duties, tithes 
year to ſir Henry Grey ſon of another brother, John &c. But it rather proves that rhis was the ſite o 


Badgeworth, 
Segs hill, 
Thurcaſton, 


to the Greys, which was forfeited by the attainder mented, to St. John's college Cambridge, where! 
e 


life, but raiſing commotions the fame year was pro- Mr. Aſhby the houſe, on entering one room pro 


| Stamford 3 Charles I. which title continues in the ditionally by the name of its antient lords, as at Af. 
family. b | lackby c. Lincoln, where was a preceptory of Jem. 


way is a ſmall round hill, ſuppoſed a tumulus, and human ſculls and bones, ſtags horns, and part of a 


| fix pariſhes which centre at it, making it the mark of money from every one making a purchaſe of 
of a babes A ĩ⅛˙»⸗ 4 ls þ | 


houſe wherein he was born 


molle. Many houſes are built with them, and Shipley hill. Mr. Carte took it to be the monument y 
make a very odd appearance. They are often im- of ſome Daniſh king. On its top are modern trenches 


excellent lime of the adjoining pariſh of Barrow, and Eſſex. It is about a land's length on this fide F 
veral ſtrata of blue ſtone, about fx inches thick, ſeen are of a round form, this is long, and agrees 


theſe heaps takes up two days and three nights. that they are made ad magnitudinem & furan 


„ 0 Es We 0,» I 
te gfeat gatehouſe of briek and a tower that was good huſbandry ſo to do. They lime them 
* left half onfiniſhed of him; and ſo it ſtandeth yet. three or four years lay them down again, 7 
* This lord Thomas exected alſo and almoſt finiſhed At Barrow is an hoſpital founded b 

two towers of brick in the front of the houſe, as Cave and Humphry Babington for rhe ol! 
5 reſpondent on each ſide to the gate-houfe, There and widowers of this pariſh and Quer 
is a fair large park by the place, fix miles in com- ing 9. William Beveridge, biſhop of $t, Af. 
« paſs, and a poor village a.“ | | was born at Barrow 1638, and died 1708 Ph, ? 6. 
Groby near Ratby was a market town, and gave title gave the patronage of this vicarage, which he br port 
- 17 o 


of Thomas Grey marquis of Dorſet by Richard III. was educated. "wy 


He made his eſcape to Venice, At his return in Rodeley on the high turupike road to Derb good 


the next reign he was reſtored, and began to build a preceptory of knights templars, valued At ; wy dd 


td in Soa 

| habita 
Y Thomaz 1 ſcendec 
bachelor | fince 
ndon adjoin. of Or 


here. He died 18 Henry VII. and was fucceeded by What is called Rodely houſe is a poor inn by the 1 
his ſon Thomas and grandſon Henry, duke of Suffolk, fide, I think the fign of the Red Lion. At Mr e « is fal 
whoſe daughter June being beheaded for uſurping ton's ſeat at ſome diltance from the village = Wh 8 * WY 
the crown from queen Mary, he eſcaped with his veral monuments and portraits. When his ſiſter 8e TL 

4nd che 


commor 
it; che 
and laſ 
which 
quarries 
| Bradgat 
whence 
they ar 
Cumbe! 
Loug 
noble f. 
and fair 
le Delj 
was for 
III. to! 


e 1 lands within what is called his /oke, at ſo much per RH 
Beyond Leiceſter is Thurcaſton, which gave birth cent on what is paid for the purchaſe, being i 
to that holy martyr biſhop Latimer, where the in- Not far from it is Bradgate; * a fair park and 3 1 
habitants pretend to ſhew the remains or ſite of the © lodge, lately buildid there by Thomas lord Grey 
wm marquis of Dorſetf,“ where was born 153) his | 

Noni ſarel is a long ill · paved town*. In the ſtreet great grandaughter, the unfortunate queen Jane, be- | 

is an antient ctoſs almoſt hid by a paltry building ſet headed 1554. It is ſtill the property of the earl of 
up round it: the ſhaft is long and flender, with Stamford and baron Grey of Groby. The old houſe 
ſome very rude carvings on it, and ſtands on a pe- was burnt down ſome years ago, but the park remains, 
deſtal, at each corner of which is as rude a figure. About four miles from Leiceſter on the oppoſite 
The caſtle ſtood on a ſteep hill of reddiſh gra- fide the Soar to Montſorrel at F:/ington, fo called 
nite, with pieces whereof the ſtreets are paved. perhaps from the Foſſe way, juſt by the Wreke is a 
Theſe ſtones are commonly called Charnley fore/# large tumulus, 3 50 feet long 120 broad, 40 high, 
ſtones, and are ſo hard as to be coveted for painters and very ſteep, ſtanding due north and ſouth, called 


ſcribed, and being betrayed by his park-keeper was bably a chapel, ſhe ſaid they were then in Jeruſalen 
apprehended in his park. at Aftley, and beheaded, by which he ſuppoſed the whole houſe N 10 
as Was his brother ſoon aſter. "Tlie title of baron longer in proprio laco, but transferred to Jeruſalem 10 


of Pirgo, whoſe grandſon John was created earl of the preceptory, and that the chapel only went tra. 


« The lord of Huntingdon hath Baggeworth plars, the whole farm houſe, where only the tower 
te park, where appear within a ditch ruins of a manor remains intire of the otiginal building, retains the 
« place like a caſtle building.?“ name of the Temple, Here was found a tefſelated 

About ſeven miles north of Leiceſter on the Foſſe pavement with coins of Coaſtantine, broken urns, 


known by the name of Segs or Sex hill, there being wall*. The owner of this manor is intitled to a ſum 


perfect cones, and being too hard to be cut or broken cut for amuſement, perhaps like thoſe on Burrow | 
the ſmootheſt face is laid outermoſt in beds of the hills hereafter mentioned, and the mazes in Dorſet 


Whoſe foil is a hard flate lying in thin ſtrata, The Rateliffe on the Wreke, between the Foſſe road and the 
firſt under the earth is yellow, and below it are ſe- river; and whereas all other tumuli which he had 


and two feet aſunder. Both ſorts are dug up, piled with the account which Olaus Wormius gives of the 
in form of a cone, and burnt. The burning one of fepulchres of the moſt antient Daniſh kings, ſaying 


This lime is in ſuch repute for waterworks that much carina maxima navis regiæ 8. At Radcliff the Ro- 
of it is exported to Holland, and the demand has man road paſſes the brook over meadows: Dr. 
within theſe few years greatly increaſed, The lime Stukeley “ thinks it ended at Leiceſter eaſt gate, but 
for manure is chiefly burnt at Gracedieu ſome miles Mr. Aſhby conceives it paſſed on by Belgrave tur- 


off. On extending the ineloſures in this county many pike and Leiceſter abbey, and did not come within 
of che old ones are broken up, and it is found very half a mile or more of Leiceſter. . 


. * Dugd, Bar. I. 719. „%% St 
* Bullet's N of the name of this place, "ind facheux, q. d. difficult of aſcent, is not much better than the vulgar derivation 0 | 
the country people, that the Devil mounted ſorrel and took one leap (Wanlip). The obvious one ſeems that of the mount ua tx oe. 
hanging the Soar; Jill being only a repetition. | | 1 : | | 
| . G. | 14 Tan. 243. Burton, 234. | e Aichdeacon Palmei's letter in A. S. min. 1721, | 
Lel. I. 19. 1 See ſuch at Aries, Suflex, and Shipton hill, c. Dotlet. > Stuk. J. Da | 


5 


gar ends in the Trent 4 Ittle above Cotes, the 
habitation of che family of Skipwith, originally de- 
rended out of Yorkſhire, and enriched many years 
ſace with fair poſſeſſions in Leiceſterſhire by an heit 

eſb 5 ; þ -| \ ; 

l pi 8 of knights hoſpitallers, founded 
brobably by Robert Bollu earl of Leiceſter t. Hen- 
py 1 
een t eee eee eee 

« The town of Lughborow is in largeneſs and 
good building next to Leyrceſter of all the mar- 
« ket towns in the ſhire, and hath in it four ſtrait 
« ſtreets or more well payed: The pariſh church 
« is fair. At the ſouth end of it is a fair houſe of 
« timber, where ons king Henry did lie !.“ 
a dirty ill paved tog/n, with one good inn, a freeſchool 
1nd charity ſchool, a market, aud five fairs. Slate is 
common hereabouts, and the tombs are all made of 
i; the inſcriptions being neatly though not eaſily ent, 
and laſting. It makes very good mile ſtones, on 
which the letters appear White, 
quarries are at Swithland between Montſorrel and 
| Bradgate, belonging to fir Joſhua Danvers, from 
whence the ſtables at Houghton were covered; but 
they are not equal to thoſe of Weſtmorland and 
CERN ͤ oh; 1 
Loughborough was the antient inheritance of the 
noble family of Deſpencer, who procured it a market 


e Deſpencer earl of Wincheſter 19 Edward III. it 
was forfeited to the crown, and granted by Edward 
III, to Henry Beaumont in general tail; and in his 


being in the battle of Towton on the ſide of Hen- 
ry VI, was attainted of high treaſon 1 E. IV. and 
the manor granted to William lord Haſtings, But 
riſcount Beaumont was reſtored to it by Henry VII. 
and on the attainder of viſcount Lovel his ſueceſſor, 


atainder of his fon Henry duke of Suffolk 2 Mary it 
vas forfeited to the queen, who gave it to Edward 
lord Haſtings of Loughborough, from whom it has 
deſcended directly to the preſent earl of Hunting- 
don. This Edward was third ſon of George earl 


vas made maſter of the horſe, privy counſellor, and 
kiight of the garter, created lord Haſtings of this 


in to his brother Henry earl of Huntingdon, who 
iſt appeared in arms for Charles I. conducted the 
Wen from Burlington to Oxford, planted garriſons 
i lis own forces, particularly at Aſhby de la Zouch 
ti family ſeat. He died unmarried 1666, and with 
lin the title ſunk v. It was revived 1780 in the per- 
n of Alexander Wedderburn lord chief juſtice of 
Common Pleas, who {till enjoys it. | 
„ Lughborow parke, a mile from the town, came 
* the marquis of Dorſet by exchange of lands 
"th the king a. 5 
4 navigation opened 1778, ſupplied by ſeveral 
Ughbouring brooks, communicating with the river 
r, brings up coals from Derby, Shipley, and 
Wer coal-pits, reduced to half price. 8 
| 


n Lel. I. 20, 


« Lel.I. 21. 
1 Holland. 


LE IC EST ERS HI A ß. 


It is 


The principal 


and fairs. But on the death and attainder of Hugh 


poſterity it continued till William viſcount Beaumont 


it reverted to the crown. 19 Henry VIII. the mar- 
quis of Dorſet obtained a grant of it, but on the 


of Huntingdon, and did great ſervice to queen Mary 
by raiſing forces to oppoſe lady Jane Grey, He 


pace, and lord chamberlain. The title was revived 
charles I. in Henry his great nephew, younger 


Beaumonts v. 


* Burton 84. Tan. 240. 


» Tan, 241, Burton, 69. 231. 295» 
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&« A little way off Burley park now longing alſo Butley pak. 
“e ro the marquis of Dorſet“.“ | 4 
* The foreſt of Charley is 20 miles in compaſs, Charley 
& The moſt part of it at this time longeth to the mar- oel. 


quis of Dorſet 3 the reſidue to the king and the erle 


© of Huntingdon. In this foreſt is no good town, nor 
« ſcant a village. Riding almoſt in the entering of this 
“ foreſt I ſaw two or three quarres in hilles of late 
te ſtone longing to the marquis of Dorſet. And riding 
te A little further I left the parke of Bewmanor cloſid 
ee with ftone walls and a pratie lodge?,” © Bewmanor 
„ parke is the kings d.“ © There is a fayr quarry 
„ of alablaſter ſtone about four or five miles from 
„ Bewmanor *.” Fees . | 
_ Charnewood foreſt is in form ſomewhat ſquare, of Charnewood 
a hard barren foil, full of hills, woods, rocks of 
ſtone, diſaforreſted by Henry III.“ It extends 
about 10 miles in length and ſix in width, and though 
in Leland's time it had plenty of wood, and in the me- 


Beaumanout 
park 


mory of man a ſquirrel might be hunted in it ſix miles 
together without touching the ground, it is now with- 


out a tree in the unincloſed part | 
A little beyond Loughborough is Qarendon park, Quarendon, 


bought by ſerjeaut Philips of the duke of Bucking- 


ham for judge Jefferies, but the ſerjeant liked the 
purchaſe ſo well that he kept it for himſelf. The 
duke, however, cut down zool. of timber be: 
fore he would execute the conveyance. One of 


this family died a few years ago, and left the place 
and the large eſtate to his wife for life. She is ſince 


married to fir William Gordon. A little farther at | 
Diſhley, a farm belonging to this eſtate, lives Mr. Bake- Diſbley, 
well, whoſe improvements in the breed of cattle and in 1 75 
farming are well known to every lover of huſbandry. 

The Beaumonts of Charnwood deſcended from a 


younger ſon. of John count of Brienne in France, 


who, for his high honour and true valor, was pre- 
ferred to marry the heireſs of the kingdom of je- 
ruſalem, and with great pomp crowned king of Je- 


ruſalem 1248. Hence it is that we ſee the arms of 


Jeruſalem ſo often quartered with thoſe of Beaumont 
in ſundry places of England. Sir Henry Beaumont 


was the firſt that planted himſelf in England about 


1302 + p a] | 

Ulverſcroft, Auſtin priory, founded t. Edward II. Ulverſcroft. 
valued at 834. U „ 5 | 
Grace Dieu, an Auſtin nunnefy in Belton pariſh, 
founded about 24 Henry III. valued at £.83.* Sir 


Once Dieu · 


John Beaumont, brother of the dramatic poet of that 
name, and himſelf a poet, was 


born here 1582, and 
buried here 1628, CE oY 
Gracedieu belonged to a younger branch of the 
Dunnington caſtle is in the border of the foreſt 
„of Charnley towards Derbyſhire, and hath thereby 
a park. It longid ſumtime to the earls of Leyceſter, 
« now it is the King's *.” 1 Edward III. Henry earl 
of Leiceſter obtained a reverſal of his brother's at- 
tainder and reſtitution of his eſtate, of which this 
caſtle and manor were part. Afterwards deſcending 


Dunnington. 


to Henry IV. it became parcel of the duchy of Lan- 


caſter, and fo continued till the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, when Robert earl of Eſſex having obtained 
a grant of the park, ſold it in the latter end of 
that reign to George earl of Huntingdon, who 
pulled down the caſtle, and built a fair houſe, which 
1 I Lel. I. 20. 
* Lel. Ib. | Fed 


* Lel. I. 22. $ Burton, 69. 70. 


* Lel. 1. 24» 
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— . eee Ents 


Diſeworth. 


Burrow hills. 


| ſmall remains. 


very good corne. 


now belongs to his ſucceſſor . It ſtands a mile and 
an half from the caſtle, of which there are ſome 
The park is extenſive, the houſe 
old and ſmall. Here was an hoſpital, valued at 
4 

A mile from hence, at a place lately called Mel- 


den ferry over the Trent, at its junction with the 


great Staffordſhire navigation, is now a handſome 


| ſtone bridge of three large and two ſmall arches 


called Cavendiſh bridge, as having been built by that 
family. The tolls continue the ſame as to the 
ferry. 1 | 

At Diſeworth was born the aſtrologer Lilly 1602, 
who died 1681. | 

Jo return to the eaſt part of the county: 

© The place that now is called Boro bills is duble 
« dichid, and conteinith within the diche to my eſti- 
„ mation a 1iit ſcore acres. The ſoile of it berith 
Firſt I took it for a camp of 
« men of war, but after I plainly perceived that it 
« had been wallid about with ſtone, and to be ſure 
te pulled out ſome ſtones at the entering of it, where 
« hath been a great gate, and there found lime be- 
« tween the ſtones. But whether there hath been 
« any more gates than one there I am not yet ſure, 
« but conjecture yt. Very often hath been found 
te there numiſmata Romana of gold and lilver, braſs 


* and fragments of all foundations in plowing. 'I his 
© ſtondith in the very high way betwixt Melton and 


© London, To thes Borowe hilles every year on 


Monday after Whiteſonday cum people of the 


_ VrrNnoME- 


TUM, 


Burton Lazar, 


© country thereabouts, and ſhoot, runne, wreftle, 
&« dance, and uſe other like feats of exerciſe. Bo- 


de row village is within leſſe than haif a mile of bit, 
« and ther dwelleth one Mr. Borow the greateſt 


© owner here. Borow hilles be about ſeven miles 
from Leiceſter ©,” oy 5 
Dr. Gale finds in VERNOMETUM traces of the word 


Guern, Britiſh an Alder, as alſo in the neighbouring 
foreſt of Cherne, and in Quarendon, and traces of Roman 
names in Loughborough, Burghley, and Barrow. But 


he ſays the miles fix the ſtation at Charnley 4, Dr. 


Stukeley follows Mr. Camden, and deſcribes the camp 
as very great, of 16 acres, on a very high hill with an 


extenſive proſpect, whole top it takes in: the rampart 


vaſt ſtones covered with turf, and a ditch; the form 
for the moſt part irregular, 800 feet long, the en- 


trance ſquth-weſt guarded by two ramparts, an emi- 


nence in the middle. There is no Roman road from 
it to Ratæ . Mr. Aſhby doubts the exiſtence of the 


ſtone ramparts mentioned by Leland and Stukeley. 
* Burton Lazar, a very fair hoſpital and collegiate 
church f,“ for a maſter and eight brethren of the 


Auſtin order, as well as ſeveral poor leprous brethren, 
valued at C. 266 The preſent church is neat and 


ſmall, and here is a famous well, which was cleaned 


out by Mr. Burton, who has a good eſtate here. There 


are no remains of the hoſpital. Burton is only a 


hamlet to Melton Mowbray, as are Ly/onby, Freeby, 
Wymerley, Rettilby, and Wellby, The neighbourhood 
fancy Burton is uncommonly cold : Mr. Aſhby found 
that Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtood at 17 degrees 


above freezing, as it did alſo when immerged in a 
pailful of freſh- drawn pump-water at the ſame time 
at Melton Mowbray. „„ 


1 28 Burton, 89. G. 


© Lel. V. 93. Holland. „ P. 102-3. 
f Lel. V. 93. lb. Col, I, 72. Burton, 43. 229. Tan. 239. ; | 
i Tan. 239. | * Stukeley, MS. N Tan. *. dole 


4 


SE 6: kit: 


&c. bury, is full of rubbiſh. In this church lies 
Adam de Villiers, who died 1177 ; his figure on x 


within four or five years by a ſtorm in ſervice time, 


| borough, to whom it gives title of viſcount. 


z-> A) BY 


Freethby was the feat of the Hartopps from the 
time of Richard II. Edward Hartopp ena 
baronet by James I. married a daughter of fir Era 
mus Dryden of Canons Aſhby co. Northampt, 
bart. and their grandſon John married a grandaughte 
of Charles, commonly called lord Fleetwood, 2 
of Cromwell's generals. The title ended in fr Jobo 
1765, and the eſtate paſſed to lord viſcount Howe 
by marriage with the daughter of his brother lieu. 
tenant-goyernor of Plymouth, Buckminſter in this By 
county 'on the edge of Lincolnſhire was another 
ſeat of this family. 

William Cave, born at Pickwell 16 
father was rector, died 1713. 


37, Whete his Pig 


« Melton hath one fair pariſh church, ſometime Me 


an hoſpital, and cell to Lewes in Suffex b. Ihe % 
church is handſomely built in form of a croſs, beau- 
tifully neat within, with many good monuments, and 
the ſtalls, veſtry, and organ caſe ſtill remain. 4 
large chapel in the ſouth tranſept, where the Hartopps 


tomb in a coat of mail croſs legged, and on bis left 
arm a ſhield with a lion rampant. A cumbent figure 
of Hammon Belers, brother to lord Mowbray, the 
inſcription hid by a pew, in the ſouth aile : a bra; 
1543. Biſhop Gibſon ſays it had a chantry for 14 
prieſts, ſed q. The church ſuffered ſome damage 


The tower is ſquare and magnificent. In the church. 
yard are many fine ſpecimens of Chriſtopher Staveley's 
letter-carving on flate. He once lived in this town, 
now at Lyſonby houſe a mile off, whence lord Bei- 
borough took his Engliſh title. A chimney in Mr, 
Underwood's houſe is ſuppoſed part of a nunnery, per. 
haps the hoſpital, and many marks of antiquity 
about the houſe. Its market is the moſt conſiderable 
for cattle in this part of England *® _ 

Near it is Stapleford, the ſeat of the earl of Har. 8 


Croxton abbey, founded for Premonſtratenſians © 
1162 by William Porcarius de Linus, valued at 


£.385.* The laſt foundations were dug up by the | 
duke of Rutland's order 17297 *. King John's bowels | 


were buried in its church, the abbot being his phy- 
ſician. „„ n 795 
Bottesford is a ſmall town, whoſe beautiful church 3 
is the burial place of the family of Roos and Manners. 
Here are monuments for Thomas Manners earl of 


Rutland 1543 and wife. Henry 1563 and wife. 
Roger Manners earl of Rutland 1612 and his wife, | 


George Manners 7th earl 1641, and others unknown. 
* Tilton, the original of the Digbys. Here 1 
an hoſpital annexed to Burton Lazars t. Henry Il. 


Sir John Popham having built for his own ſe- | 
pulture a chapel in the convent of Carthuſians at 


London, and dedicated it to St. Michael, endowed it 
with his manor of Rolleſton in this county. The 
prior and convent by deed dated July 1, 1460, 
granted to fir John a fraternity and participation 0 
ſpiritual benefits, and covenant to find a chaplain to 
celebrate mals for his ſoul daily in his chapel, to kecf 


. . * 2 to 
his anniverſary with notes in their church, and to 


provide two torches that day at his tomb, burning 
one at his head, the other at his feet, and to gie? 


b Tan. 243. Burton, 90. 
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« The river that waters this part of the ſhire is by 
he inhabitants about it called the Wreken, along 
which, upon reſemblance of the name, Holland ſought 
Varnometum, but in vain: : This Wreken gathereth a 
long ſtream by many lively brooks reſorting unto it, 
 ahereof one paſſeth by Mimondbam, an anvient ba- 
bitation of a younger branch of the houle of the 
lords Barkleis well increaſed by an heir of Delalaund, 
and ſo on by Melton Mowbray beforementioned by 
Kirkby Bellers (where there was a Priory) having 
that addition of the Bellers, a reſpective, rich, and 
noble family in their times, by Brokeſby, a ſeat now of 
the Villiers of an old Norman race, and deſcended 
from an heir of the Bellers, which Brokeſby imparted 
formerly the ſurname to the Brokesbies of eſpecial 
aniquiry in theſe parts *%” Of Theſe were Francis 
Brokesby of Stoke; buried at Hinkley 1633, whoſe 


writer, was fellow of Trinity college; Cambridge, 
aud rector of Rowley in the eaſt riding of Yorkſhire; 
who communicated to Mr. Hearne in a letter by him 
| printed in the öth volume of Leland's Itinerary divers 
curious obſervations made in his travels about England 
vith a view to a new edition of the Britannia. He 
Alo wrote the life of Mr. Dodwell, the champion of 


ge. Brokeſby has been long alienated from the 


b Villiers family, and belongs now to Mr: Wright of 
$ Gothurſt, Here is no other houſe, nor has been 4 
y long time, in the pariſh, but the hall and a water- 
will, Sir George Villiers, thinking he might em- 
a ploy his time more agreeably in London than in 
[* writing to his wife (as the ladies did not come regu- 
! larly to London every winter), uſed to write all his 
le 


tters to her before he left the country. Some 
miſtake in numbering them occaſioned a diſcovery of 
this piece of ingenuity. = TT = 

® The chiefeſt houſe of the Villars at this time is 
"at Brokeſby in Leyceſterſhire lower by four miles 


1 than Melton on the hither ripe of Wreke or Eye 
h "river. There lye buried in the church diverſe of 
by- the Villars. This Villars is lord of Houby hard 


"by ſometime parcell of the Bellars' lands, where 


*lord of Coneham in Lindecolneſhire towards the 
"parts of 'Trent, and there he hath a manor place. 
*This Villars is at this time a man but of 200 marks 
af land by the yere. There is a mene generation 


irft duke of Buckingham, was born at Brookſby 
1592, Went to ſchool at Market Billeſdon, ſtabbed 
| by Felton 1628. Hoby ſtands on the other fide of 
de river, 35 ey no 
kirkby Bellers, a college for a warden and 12 
Fielts, founded by Roger Beller 9 Edward II. after- 


{142.4 


| "Then the Wreken ſpeedeth by Ratcliffe r, high 
winted on a cliff, and within few miles conjoineth 


: dale tranſeribed into Madox's Collections, vol. Il. 
Lal. vl. be, | Brokeſby's letter, p. 114 


Ns if any reference to Rate in this name, 
Hou this county near the Watling ſtreet. 
and, t Brokeſby, p. 114. 


Nap Hill, 25 E. III. rot. 


Vor. II. 


or to the Roman 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Witherley bridge, and 


rrandſon and nameſake, the nonjuring miniſter and 


de Nonjurors, and died ſoon after its publication, 


4 % } e. This Vi f 
allo is a meane manor place. This Villars is alſo of Leiceſter, ſo named, no doubt, from his crooked 


"of the Villars about Stamford 7.“ George Villiers, 


Vards a priory of Auſtin cannons 1359, valued at - 


irſelf to Soar near Mount Soar hill. Whatſoever wg 
of this ſhire lyerh Beyond the Wreken northward, 
is not ſo frequently inhabited, and part of it is called 


- the Wold, as being hilly without wood: wherein 


Dalby, | 
Waltham on 
the Would, 


Dalby, a ſeat of the old family of the Noels, of 
whom I ſhall ſpeak elſewhere, and Waltham on the 
Wold, a mean market, are moſt notable. Through 
this part, as I have been informed, paſſeth the Foſſe 
way, made by the Romans from Lewing bridge, by 


Segrave, which gave ſurname to the Honourable fu- 


mily often mentioned, and the Lodge on the Would 
towards the Vale of Bever, but the tract thereof as 
yet I know not. 3 | | 
The boundary of Leiceſterſhire from Warwick 
ſhire is plain and ſtrait, Watling ſtreet road all 
along from Witherley till it approaches Northamp- 
tonſhire. The river Anker croſſes this ſtreet at 
not overagainſt Lindley as in 
the maps.“ . „ 
Search being made in the Exchequer for the releifs 
due from Henry earl of Lancaſter, fon and heir of 
Henry earl of Lancaſter, it was found that his father 


| had been charged with the relief of {+ 50, for the 


hundred, town, and caltle of Leiceſter, formerly be- 
longing to Simon de Montfort, to wit, for half the 
moiety of the inheritance formerly belonging to 
Robert de Mellent earl of Leiceſter ®% | 

In Mr. Charles” collections, Cotton Lib: Julius 
C. VII. is a drawing of a broken ſeal of Robert de 
Boſſu appendant to his grant of a moiety of the 
fiſhery of Kidderminſter, himſelf armed on horſe- 


back, with his ſhield hanging backward, and his 
counterſeal an angel ſitting on a rock holding a bird 


in his hands. No inſcription on either, 
Ralph Brook ſays, that Robert de Bellomont or 


Beaumont, third earl of Leiceſter; was called 


Blanchmaines, from his white hands: but query, if 
this title of Blanchmaines may not rather be derived 


from the white ſcurf of the leproſy (then moſt com- | 
mon in France and England), than from the beauty 


of his hands? eſpecially as his ſon William was ſo 
infected with that malady, that he founded an hoſ 


pital for it in Leiceſter: And more eſpecially if we 


conſider, that theſe ſobriquets or ſurnames, ſo common 
in theſe times, were often impoſed on imperfections or 
deformities; as William the Baſtard, Robert Boſſu earl 


make, and many others eaſy to be named if requiſite: 
Edmund Crouchback, Henry Torto-Collo (Wryneck) 


duke of Lancaſter, _ | 


Petronilla, counteſs of Leiceſter gave 3000 marcs 
to have the county of Leiceſter, with its appur- 
tenances, together with the fees and domains belong- 
ing to her honor of Grenteſmainill, as well within 
the county as without as her right and inheritance; - 
and that the houſe of Mitewich ſhould be committed 
to whomſoever the king would, the party giving ſe- 
curity that he would faithfully ſerve the kinga. The 
honor of Leiceſter is a juriſdiction within this county 
once if not ſtill belonging to the duchy of Lancaſter; 
Of the liberty or franchiſe within this county called 


the biſhop's fee ſce before; p. 202. 20% 


Hiſtory of Hinkley, p. 171, 172. 


1 Tan. 245. | | 
road running near it; it being likewiſe ſpelt Radcliffe; So Ratcliffe 


4. ex parte rememor. Theſ. & Hill. 6. E. III. Fines, 
rot. 6 John rot. 17, b. Warw. and Leiceſter. Madox Hiſt, of Exchequer, 338. 
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James I. conferred the title of earl of Leiceſter, 
1622, on Nobert Sidney, brother of ſir Philip, and 
ſon of ſir Henry Sidney, and Mary ſiſter of Robert 
Dudley earl of Leiceſter. He died 1626 and was 
buried at Penſhurſt, and ſucceeded by his ſon Robert v, 
who dying 1677, was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip. 
He by his fon Robert: 1698. .He, 1702, by his 


fon Philip, who dying 1905 without iſſue, was ſuc- 


ceeded by Jobn, who dying unmarried 1732, the 
title is extint*, King George II. conferred this 


Haſted's Kent, I. 4121 413. 


& 40 


June 1782 to revive this earldom in th 


\ 


* 


title 1744 on Thomas Coke, fifth in deſce 
lord chief juſtice Coke. He died 1759, 
dying before him, the title is extinct. 

ceſsful attempt was made in the Houſe 


and his ſon 
An unſue. 
of Peers in 
e perſon 

Mrs. Perry, who now enjoys the family en PP 
which ſhe has reſtored many of the portrait 


Were put up to auction 1770 after the deal 
ſiſter lady Mary Sidney Sherrard. 


* Dugd. Bar. II, 410. 
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Jeorus Calamus. Sweet-ſmeſling Flag or Calamus ; 


Loughborough and Kegworth, eſpecially about 
Normanton plentifully, and near the abbey at 
Leiceſter ſparingly. 


kdoxa Mo /chatellina. Tuburous 


Moſchatel or 
the ſouth ſide of Buddon wood, ſparingly. 

Agaricus piperatus. Pepper Muſhroom; in the out- 
woods near Loughborough, and in Buddon wood 

near Mountſorrel, plentifully. 

— unbelliferus. 
Wood Agaricz in hedge bottoms, and in woods, 
ariſing from the putrid leaves. 

lin precox. Early Hair-graſsz on ſandy and bar- 
ren grounds and on mud walls: in ſeveral 
places about Leiceſter and Loughborough, upon 
Beacon and Bardon hills in ar ly "_ plen- 
tiful | 

R vulgaris. Ladies Mantle; in the moiſt 
cloſes at Woodhouſe, near Buddon wood, upon 


foreſt. 
the fide of a rivulet near Buddon wood. 


' paſtures: ſound but rarely. 

Anthoſceros punctatus. 
the banks of brooks . and ditches in ſeveral 
places. 

Aquilegia vulgaris. Quinton Oolumbines in the 
out-woods near Loughborough. 

Aſperula odorata. 
Otely, and Holling hall woods near Loughborough, 
and in the Srocking wood near Leiceſter. 

Aplenium Adiantum nigrum. Black Maidenhair; in 
woods and ſhady lanes, at the roots of trees 

about rocks, and on old ſtone walls. 

=—— Trichomanes, Common Maidenhair or 


Normanton town near Loughborough. 


rocks on Beacon hill in Charley foreſt. 
Atropa Belladonna, 
in hedges and among rubbiſh : 
Dieu abbey, ſparingly. 
Baletus bovinus, Cow Boletus; in the a 


Wood near Mountſorrel, 


among the Sphagnum palufire which is much 
more frequent. 

Campanula glomerata. Leſſer Throatwort; in moun- 
tainous places eſpecially of a chalky ſoil. 

— hybrida. 
glaſs or Codded Corn Violet; 
dear Loughborough. 

—= patula, 


and in ſome of the hedges and lanes adjoining. 
4 l 


among the corn 


„ 


Rare Plants found in Leiceſterſhire. 
in the river Soar, in ſeveral places between 


Muſk-wood Crowfoot; among the buſhes on 


Little delicate Umbrella or 


Caucalis noaoſa. 


Charley foreſt near Beacon hill, and in — — 


Alium urſenum. Ramſons; among ſome buſhes by 
— vincale. Crow Garlick; in meadows and Ceratophyllum demerſum 8 ab 


Spotted n upon 1 


Herb Woodroof; in Buddon, | 


Engliſh black Maidenhair; on an old wall in 
——— viride 8. Green Maidenhair ; upon the 


Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale; 
about | Grace 


Convallaria majalis. 


Cotyledon Unbilicus veneris. 
near Loughborough abundantly, and in Buddon 


bym glaucum. White Bryum; upon Charley foreſt, 


The leſſer Venus Looking- * 


Dipfacus piloſus. 
Field Bell flower; in Buddon . „ 


Cardamine hirſuta. 


Hairy Ladies-ſmock or the 
Leſſer hairy impatient Cuckow-flower ; by the 


ſide of the brook at Thorpe near Loughborough, 
and elſewhere. 


impatiens. Impatient Ladies-ſmock or 
Cuckow-flower; among the rocks on the ſum- 
mit of Beacon hill. 


Carduus eriophorus. Woolly-headed Thiſtle; | in «thi 


Stocking wood near Leiceſter, and upon the wolds 
about Dalby and Waltham, 

praten/is. | The Engliſh ſoft or gentle Thiſ- 
tle; in ſome of the boggy places at Woodhouſe 
near Buddon wood. 


Knotted Parſley ; by the turnpike 
road about Bren, and Upon dry banks about 
ie, © | 
Ceraſtium aquaticum. Marſh Mouſe- ear Chickweed ; 
in watery places, and on banks of rivers, very 
common. 
ſemidecandrium. The leaſt Mouſe-ear 
Chickweed ; on walls andin paſtures, very com- 
mon. 7 
viſcoſum. - Broad-leaved Mouſe-car Chick- 


| weed ; ; in meadows and Paltures and on walls, 
very common. 


Horſetal 
Water Milfoil; in ditches and flow waters: 


about Loughborough. 


Chryſoſplenium oppoſi tifolium. Golden Saxifrage; in 


the out-woods near Loughborough, and among 
the buſhes on the ſouth ſide of Buddin wood, | 
ſparingly. 
Clavaria Hypoxilon. Flat Clavaria; : about rotten 
wood, eſpecially aſh. 


Hypoxilen Z. "2 e of the laſt; about 
Liceſter. | 
| muſeoides. Pointed Clararia in the paſtures 
about Loughborough. | 
piſtillaris. 


Simple Clavaria; in paſ. 
| piſtillaris y. A variety of the Py | 
Clinopodium vulgare, Great wild Baſil; in meadows 
and paſtures, ene of a chalky il: fre- 

ea... | 


"Lily Convally, May Lily, or 
Lily of the Valley; in ey and Buddon woods 
near Leiceſter, 

Mower Kidney- 
wort, or Wall Penny-wort, upon the rocks 


about the ſlate-pits at Swithland, plenti- 
fully. 


Cuſcuta Europa. Dodder, Devil's Guts or Hell. 

weed; upon the common nettle in ſome of the 
back lanes about Leiceſter. 

Daphne Laureola. Spurge Laurel; in ſome hedges 
about Belton near Loughborongh, and in the lanes 

about Enderby near Leiceſter. 

Small wild Teaſe] or Shepherd's 

rod ; in Hollinghall wood, and in the lanes about 

Garenton park, ſparingly. 


Erica 
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—— Totralix Low Dutch Heath, 


n 
Frica cinerea. Fine leaved Heath ;) on Charley foreſt 
[na on the wolds 
Beſom Heath, or Croſs- leayed between A/bby de 
Heath; | ; | la Zouch & Bur- 
„ ten upon Trent. 
Eriophorum poly#achion. Cotton-Graſs; on bogs 
and marſhes: upon Charley foreſt, in the cloſes 
about Nod houſe, near Buddon wood, and elſe- 
where. | | | 
Fragaria /terilis, Barren Strawberry; in barren paſ- 
| tures and heaths, very common. 
= veſca. Strawberry; in the woods, ſparingly. 
Tuba claviculata. Climbing Fumitory; upon the 
rocks in Charley foreſt near Whitwick. 


Geranium diſſectum. Jagged-leaved Doves-foot Cranes 


bill; in paſtures, corn- fields and hedges: frequent. 

3 utidium. Shining Dove's-foot Crane's- 
bill; among, the rocks upon Charley 1 parti- 
cularly about Ba/don hill, | 


3 pratenſe. Crowfoot Crane's-bill; in moiſt 


meadows and paſtures: not uncommon. 
b otundifolium. Round-leaved Crane's. bill; 
on Walls, roofs, and in paſtures of a ſandy. foil: 
frequent. | 
Helvella Mitra: Curled Helvellaz on the graſs 
walks at Burley hall near Loughborough. 
Hieracium umbellatum. Narrow-leaved Buſhy Hawk- 
weed; in almoſt all the woods and among the 
rocks in Charley foreſt: - 
Hippuris vulgaris. Mare's-tail ; in the river Soar 
near Loughborough. | 
Hottonia paluſiriss Water Violet, Water Gillover 


or Gilloflowerz in the river Soar about Lough- 


© borough and Leiceſter, ſparingly. 


8 er imbricatum. Common Falun in woods: 28 


about Leiceſter, 


. Hypericum humifuſum. The leaſt railing st. John's 3— 
Vort; upon Charley foreſt, about Buddon wood, 


and elſewhere. 


pulchrum. Small upright St. John' $-wortz 
in woods. | 


Hypnum ſerpens. Creeping Hypnum; on the rocks | 


at Mountſorrel. 

Iberis nudicaulis. The ae 8 purſe or 
Rock Creſs; upon the rocks at the ſummit of 
Beacon hill in Charley foreſt, and about the flate- 
Pits at Swithland. 


Inula pulicaria. Dwarf Fleabane; on way: ſides _ 


in places where water has ſtagnated 1 in the win- 
ter: about Loughbor ough. | 


Jaſione montana. Hairy Sheep's 8 or Ram 


pions with Scabious heads; on Charley foreſt, 
plentifully, and about Buddon wood. 


| Jungermannia farcata. Globe jungermannia; about 


the roots of trees among other moſſes. 


Lactuca ſaligna. The leaſt wild Lettice or Dwarf | 
Gum-Succory; in Hollinghall and Buddon woods 


and in ſome hollow ways and fhady lanes about 
Shbeepſhead and Thrinkflon. _ 
Lathyrus paluſtris. Marſh Chickling Vetch; upon 
ſome bogs on Charley foreſt about Bardoy: hill. 
Hlveſtris. Narrow-leaved Peaſe-everlaſt- 


ing; in Stocking wood and in the lane leading 


from Belgrave to T, regs near the wood 
tide, 
Lichen caninus. Aſh- coloured Ground Liverwort; in 
dry paſtures, very common. | 


5 


——— Ppulmonarivs. Lungwort, or Oak Lungs, 


- . fraxineum. Afh puff ball; upon old 


— ſell. Star Puff ball; in meadows; 


Melica montana, Red Oat Grafs of Fea Woods; in 


- floridus, Flowering Liverwort; in a0 

| woods, 

fragilis, Small brown Collarine Moſs. ; Upon 

the higheſt rocks, on Beacon and Barden hills, 

in Charley foreſt. 

lirtus. Rough Liverwort ; in the Woods. 

Jubatus. Rock Hair; on the rock; 

Charley foreſt, and near Thrink}on, : 

. paſchalis. Woody Liverwortz upon Chg] 
foreſt, and in Buddon wood. ? 
in Buddon wood, about the roots of trees, 

upon rocks; 

Lithoſpermum arvenſe. Baſtard Alkanet; ; in corn 

fields. | 


— oſfeinale. Gromwell, Gromill or 
Graymill; on the edge of the foreſt abou 
Grace-Dieu park; ſparingly, 


and 


Lycoperdan fornicatum. Turret puff ball; obſerrel 


for ſome years ſucceſſively at t Halbern near Lough. 
bor 9 . 


trees near Enderly, and upon trees about Belton, 
near Loughborough. 


paſtures, and j in hedges at Hathern near Loyh- 
_ borough, 
Loſs nemorum. Yellow Pimpernel of the 


Woods; in wet Woods and _ Nen com. 
mon: 


3 8 in wet me2- 

dows and paſtures: common. 

= tenella, Purple. flowered Moneywort ; ; in 

the boggy valleys in and about Cbarley foreſt. 

vulgari is, Yellow Willow Herb, or Looſe- 
ſtife; ina moiſt Race? in the outwoods near Lag. 
Borough. | 

Malva Alcea, Vervain Mallow; ig hedges, and on 
the edges of fields, 


Buddon wood, and in ſome places upon Chark) 
foreſt, as about Swithland Slate-pits.. 
Meliſſa Nepeta. Field Calamint ; - in Preftzoold lanes 


near Loughborough, in the town-ltreet neat | 


| Swithland, and elſewhere. 


Mentha rubra. Red Mint; in the outwoods near 


Loug ho. ough. 1 
Hylveſtris. Lon 1 Horſe- mint; abou 


Swithland, at Th borp, near ee. and | 


elſewhere. | 
-Nareatiue Pſzudo-Narciſſus. Wild Engliſh Daffodil; 


by the brook-ſide between the obeliſt and the 


hall in Garenton park. 


Nardus /trita. Small Matweed ; on Charly foreſt, | 
Nepeta cataria. Nep or Cat Mint; in Pre/izooldlancs, 


near Loughborough and Grooby lane near Li. 
ceſter. 


Ophiogloffum wvulgatum, Adder's tongue; in n 20d | 


about Hallinghall wood, near L borough, and 
elſewhere. = 
Ophrys cordata. The leaſt Tway- blade; in Holling: 
ball wood, near Loughborough, plentifully. 


about Buddon wood. 


Orchis b1folia, The Leſſer Butterfly Orchis ; in ſome 


incloſures near Buddon wood, ſparingly- 


— bifola g. Butterfly Satyrion; in Hallig“ bal | | 


wood near Loughborough, 


ſpiralis. Triple Ladies Traces; in the cloſes, = | 


Orobanche 


ned 


Wo 
parnaſſi 
of 
peuceda 
me 
hig 
Phellan 
oe 
Ilmpine 
Pinguic 
nic 


| Vantag 


thi 


ne 
Potent] 
"cf 
m 

h; 
Poterin 


major. Broom- rape; in dry meadows on 
:oots ob broom and among corn; about Thrink/- 
jon, Grace Dieu, and Sheepſhead, and among 
the gorſe and broom about the outwoods near 
Loughborough. : 
Ofmunda Lunaria. Moonwort; in hilly meadows: 
zn the cloſes betweeyl Okeley wood and Whatton, 
near Loughborough, in the meadow near Swarſton 
bridge, and near Harborough. 
— regalis. Water Fern, Flowering Fern, or 
Oſmund Royal; in rotten watery places and 
| marſhes : about Grace Dieu abbey. 
| -— Spicant. Rough Spleenwort ; in the out- 
woods near Loughborough, and in Buddon wood, 
near Mount Sorrel. | | 
Paris quadrifolia. Herb Paris, True-love or One- 
berry; in Hallingball wood, plentifully, in the 
Stocking wood, Leiceſter, ſparingly, and in Okeley 
wood near Hathern. 
Parnafſia paluſtris. Graſs of Parnaſſus ; 
of the marſhy cloſes near Buddon wood, 
peucedanum lau-. Meadow Saxifrage; in moiſt 
meadows and paſtures, plentifully, and on the 
higher grounds. | 
Phellandrium aquaticum. Water Hemlock; in the 
ar about Leiceſter plentifully. | 
Apinella major. Great Burnet Saxifrage; in woods. 
Pinguicula vulgaris. Butterwort, or Yorkſhire Sa- 
nicle; in moiſt cloſes about Buddon wood. 

Plantago Coronopus. Buckſhorn Plantain, or Star of 
the Earth; on a hill called Ives head, on Charley 


Loughborough, and in a cloſe the footway between 
Quorn and the turnpike. | 
Polyponum Biftorta. 
_ weed; in ſome paſtures and moiſt cloſes near 
Leiceſter. | 
Felypodium aculeatum. 
| Ferny; in the outwoods and in e wood 
near Loughborough, and elſewhere. 
Potentilca argentea. Tormentil Cinquefoil; upon the 
old walls about Buddon wood near Mount Sorrel. 
—— reptans g. Creeping Tormentil ; in Rad- 
more cloſes between . and Burley 
hall. | 


Reſeda lutea. Baſe Rocket; in corn fields, meadows, 
and paſtures, eſpecially of a limeſtone foil ; 
about Waltham on the Wold. 

Rhamnus Frangula. The Blackberry- bearing Alder; 
in the outwoods near 8 n, 
and in Buddon wood. 


woods at Stanton. 

boſa ſpinoſima, The Burnet Roſe; on heaths and 
ſandy places: 
elſewhere. 
Rubus ids. 
berry-buſn; 
Sorrel. 

kumex maritimis.. 


Golden Dock; in a paſture by 
the river fide near Hathern. 

— /ſanguineus. Bloodwort, or Bloody Dock; 
in kitchen gardcns, fallow lands, dunghills, &c. 
very nncommon. 

Imolus valerandi, Round-leav ed Water Pimpernell; 


VI. II. 


Serapjias latifolia. 


Sium /atifolium. 


in ſeveral 


x Tremella Juniperina. 


— —õwä4ͤẽ 


ſoreſt near Sheepſhead, in Preſtrwold lanes near 


Prickley urteile Male | 


Poterium Sanguiſorba. Burnet ; in hilly meadows and 
paſtures of a chalky ſoil; upon the banks of 
the Raz dikes, near Leiceſter, and at Hinckley. 


Rides rubrum Z. A variety of Curcants ; in the 
| about Regworth, Sazwley, and ; 


Raſberry-buſh, Framboiſe, or Hind-- 
in Buddon wood near Mount | 


K k k 


PLAICET TERS HIRE. 


in the bo and in Buddon wood, near 
Loughborough, and oppo ſeveral bogs near 
Charley foreſt. 

Scirpus Hlvaticus. Millet Cyperus Graſs; in an old 
pond in a park at Leſeby plentifully, and elſe- 
where. | 

Broad leaved Baſtard Hellebore ; 
in the northern part of Buddon wood, and in an 
incloſure adjoining to Beaumanor coppice near 
Loughborough, 

—— latifoha yy paluſtris. Marſh Hellebore ; in 
moiſt cloſes between Moodbouſe and Buddon 
wood, and upon Charley foreſt. 

Siſon ſegetum. Baſtard Stone Parſley ; in and about 
the north-eaſt ſide of Ołeley wood near Hatbern. 

Great Water Parſnep; in many 
places in the river _ near * and 
Loughborough. 

Spergula nodoſa. Knotted Spurrey, or Fogliſh 

Marſh Saxifrage ; on the bogs in Charley foreſt 

near Beacon hill. 

Solidago Virga aurea. 
wood, plentifully. 

Teucrium Scorodonia. Wood Sage; in all he neigh- 

bouring woods, and among the rocks all over 
Charley toreſt. 

Thymus Acinos, Wild Baſil ; on dry, gravelly, and 

chalky bills. 1 


Golden Rod; about Buddon 


wood. 


Noſtoc. Jelly Tremella or Tar-ſlough ; in 


meadows and paſtures after rain, * 5 


about hedges. 


Trifolium arvenſe g. A variety of Hare foot Tre- 
The Greater Biſtort or Snake- | 


foil; upon the banks of the Raw-Dikes in St. 
Mary s field at Leiceſter. | 


cloſes oppoſite Needleſs inn near Loughborough. 

-- ſcabrum. Oval headed Trefoil; on ſeveral 
dry banks in St. Mary's field, at Leiceſter, 
—  tritum. 
lays near the fiſh-pond cloſe at Loughborough. 
—— ſubterraneum. Dwarf Trefoil, with long 

white flowers ; ; on dry landy banks very com- 
mon. 
Triglochin paluſtre. Arrow-headed Graſs; by the 
brook ſides, and in marſhy "Rs about Wed- 
houſe, and elſewhere. 


Tuſſilago hybrida. Long-ſtalked Butter-bur ; . 
about Barby, Leiceſter, and 


moiſt meadows : 
by Dixley mill, Loughborough, and by the fide 


of a brook in the road between Aſhby de la Zouch : 


and Appleby. 


Vaccinium Myrtillus, Black Wikores. Whortle ber- 


ries, or Billberries; in Buddon wood near Mount 
Sorrel, plentifully, and in the outwoods near 


Loughborough. 
Valantia Cruciata. Croſswort, or F in 
buſhy places, and in hedges very common. 
Veronica officinalis. Male Speedwell, 
true Pauls Betony; on Charley foreſt, * 
- ingly, in Garenton park, and upon the old walls 
in and about Buddon wood near Quarndon. 
- ſcutellata, Narrow leaved Water Speedwell 
or Brooklime; in a moiſt place in one of the 
cloſes between Loughborough and Burley hall. 
Ulva inteſtinalis. Gut Laver; in the river Soar about 
Leiceſter and Loughborough, 


Yellow Tremella upon rotten 


= glomeratum. Round headed Trefoil; in the — 


Knotted Trefoil upon ſome _ 


Fluellin, or 
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 RUTLANDSHIRE. 


l UTLAND, Saxon Rorelano, is in a manner 
included in Leiceſterihire, except on the 
oth, where it lies on the river Welland, and on the 


eaſt where it borders ob Lincolnihire. It is not leſs 


ich and pleaſant than Leiceſterſhire, though much 
ſmaller in extent, being the ſmalleſt county in all 


England. Its form is almoſt cireular, as much in 


circumference as a good horſe could meaſure in one 


day: whence the inhabitants fable that a certain 


unknown king gave one Rutt as much land as he 
could ride round in one day, and that he mounting 
his horſe rode round this county within the limited 
ume; whereupon it was beſtowed on him, and 
called after his name. Bur to diſmiſs ſuch ſtories 


where truth is diſguiſed by the wantonneſs of fa- 


ple; as the ſoil of this county is in general reddiſh 
| jnfomuch that it tinges the fleeces of the ſheep of a 


reddiſh hue, and the Saxon word for Red was Roet 


and Rud, may we not ſuppoſe it called Rutland 


quali Red Land, Names often correſpond with the 


things themſelves as the poet“ ſays. That places 
among all nations have taken their names from 
Redneſs may be proved from Rutland caſtle in 
Wales, built on a reddiſh ſhore; Red poinz, the Red 


Sea between Egypt and Arabia, Erythreia® in Tonia, and 


athouſand other inſtances without recurring to fable. 
This ſmall tract was very late made a county; for 
in the Confeſſor's time it was accounted part of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and our hiſtorians, till theſe laſt 300 
years, have not reckoned it among the counties. 


The little river Vaſb or Gwaſh, which croſſes the 


middle of this county almoſt from eaſt ro weſt, di- 


wdes it into two parts. In the hither or ſouthern- 


, moſt ſtands Uppingham on high ground, whence its 
name, remarkable for nothing but its good market 


ad handſome ſchool, lately founded, as alſo another 


at Okeham, for the inſtruction of boys in grammar 
learning, by the laudable deſign of R. 7honſon, mi- 
iter of the goſpel, who left a ſum of money for 


be forgotten as being the antient reſidence of the 
famous and antient family of the Digbys ; but branded 


"ith everlaſting infamy by Everard Digby, who 
Vickedly conſpired with thoſe execrable incendia- | 
"cs to deſtroy his king and country at one blow of 


belliſh thunder, 


In. the further part beyond the river, among the 
lills, lies a very pleaſant and fertile valley, called 
\ t preſent the Vale of Catmoſe, perhaps from Coet 
"4%, which ſignifies in Britiſh a woody plain. In 
lie center of it is Okeham, which for the ſame reaſon 
bould ſeem to take its name from Oaks, Near the 
church e remain the decaying walls of an old caſtle, 


"ported to have been built in the early Norman 


14 8 * Erythreum prom. in Crete. Prol. 
'Þ toun adjacent where he hath alſo another fair houſe. Holland, 
ſtem of the antient lords Harrington, Holland, | 


Confeſſor to this purpoſe. Mon. Ang. I. 67. Wright's Hiſt, of Rutland, 2. 


Etanched from the 
ea charter of the 


219 


times by Walkelin de Ferrari. That it was the 


| habitation of the Ferrars appears further from the 


iron horſeſhoes, which were the antient arms of 
that family, nailed on the gate and in the hall. It 


afterwards belonged to the lords Tatteſbale, but when 


king Richard II. adyanced Edward, ſon of the duke 
of York, to the earldom of Rutland, he gave him 
alſo this caſtle. In the laſt age it fell to Thomas 


Cromwe!l as the ſeat, as I read, of bis barony, he be- 


ing advanced by Henry VIII. to the higheſt rank, 
and preſently after his extenſive plans drawing upon 


him a ſtorm of envy, ſuddenly deprived by him of 


his life and honour. | 8 
Ouveragainſt it to the eaſt Burley, now the magni- 


ficent houſe of the Harringtons, overhangs a moſt 


beautiful valley. This family by marriage with a 


davghter and heireſs of Colepeper obtained ſuch a 


very fine eſtate that they became as conſiderable in 


theſe parts as the Colepepers had been, to whom 
came by N. Green part of the rich eſtate of the 
 Bruces. Theſe Bruces being of the firſt nobility of 
England intermarried with the royal family of Scot- 
land, from whom by Robert the eldeſt brother de- 


Burley. 


ſcended the royal family of Scotland, and by Ber- 


nard the younger brother the Cottons of Conningtuon 


in Huntingdonſhire already treated of, and theſe 


Harringtons. On this account king James conferred 


the title of baron Harrington of Exiond on the moſt 


illuſtrious fir John Harrington ?. 


in the eaſt part of the county on the river Guaſh 


are Brigcaſterton, of which hereafter, and Rihall, 


where when our forefathers were ſo bewitched by 
ſuperſtition as almoſt to loſe the true God in the 
croud of deities, Tibba, a ſaint of inferior order, was 


worſhipped as another Diana by fowlers, as patroneſs 


of hawking. Near it is Eſenden, whoſe lord Ro- 
bert Cecil, the worthy ſon of a worthy father, who 
had been the ſupport of the ſtate, was lately created 


by king James baron Cecill of Eſenden. 
that purpoſe, Below this ſtands Dry/toke, not to. 


This little ſhire was bequeathed by Edward the 


Barons Har- 


7 rington. 


Brigeaſlerton. 


Richa l l . 


The Fowler 
Saint. 


Eſenden. 


Baron Cecill 
of Efſenden. 


Confeſſor to his wife Edith, on condition, however, 


that after her death it went to the church of Weſt- 
minſterf, The words of the will are as follow: © T 
will that after the deceaſe of queen Eadgith my 
conſort Roteland with all its appurtenances be given 


to my monaſtery of St. Peter, and be ſurrendered 


without delay to the abbot and monks there ſerving 


God for ever.” But this his will was ſet aſide by 
William the Norman, who reſerved great part of it 


to himſelf, and divided the reſt between counteſs 


Judith, whoſe daughter had married David king of 


Scots, Robert Mallet, Oger, Giſlebert de Gant, carl 
Hugh, Alberic the clerk, and others. He left, how- - 


ever, to the church of Weſtminſter firſt the tithes, 


' © Which is large and fair, Holland. 


and 


Earls of 


Rutland. 


equal fickleneſs diſcovered it. 


C6 8 {1 


and afterwards only the church of Okeham with its 
appurtenances. | * 

This county has not many earls to boaſt. The 
firſt earl of Rotland was Edward eldeſt ſon of Ed- 
mund de Langley duke of Vork, ſo created by the 
free grace of king Richard II. in his father's life, 
and afterwards by the ſame king declared duke of 
Albemarle : the ſame who wickedly deviſed the vile 
deſign of taking off Henry IV. and then with 
But after his father's 
death being duke of York, he died bravely fighting 
among the thickeſt of the enemy at the battle of 
Agincourt, In this honour long after ſucceeded 
Edward, the fon of Richard duke of York, ſlain when 


a youth 8 with his father in the battle of Wakefield 
during the unhappy civil wars. Many years after 
Henry VIII. created“ Thomas Mannours earl of Rut- 
land, who had obtained the very conſiderable eſtate 


s only 12 years old. Dugd. I. 161. = | 

* 17 H. VIII. he died 1643 bur e] at Botesford, It. 297. 
His fon, who died 1563, was buried at Botestord, (Ib. 298.) 
* Died 1587, buried at Butesford, (Ib.) | 1 


. r een a A Yn 9” Sy" 2 = 1 - 


FA 4 


of the barons Roos in the neighbourin 


| | g counties in 
right of his grandmother Eleanor. To him ſue. 
ceeded Henry, and to him again his ſon Edward! 
whom in lieu of any other encomium 1 may juſt 


and properly apply thoſe lines of the poet!; 


— Nomen virtutibus & quat 


Nec finit ingenium nobilitate premi. 


His virtue equal to his name 
Nor is his genius influenc'd by his fame. 


But he being ſuddenly taken to heaven left the ho- 
nour to his brother John, who being ſoon after called 
away by death, was ſucceeded by his ſon Roper 
who already gives ſtriking proofs of the nobility of 
his anceſtors. + 
This little county is adorned with 48 pariſh 
churches. 0 | . 


— 1587, buried at Botesford (Ib.) 
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riſhes, 3263 houſes, and about 100,000 aeres. 
Ay ar is mild, pleaſant, and healthful ; the ſoil 
tile, It bas more pariſhes than any county in 


nd abounds with wood. There is a great deal of 


neans univerſal in the county, nor peculiar to it. 
The ſouthern parts are to be found in Domeſday in 
cela hundred under Northamptonſhire *. The 


cheater for this . . | | 
The name of RoTELOND, however, in Domeſday ® 
eiprehended the two wapentakes of Alfuodeſton, 


ww Ae, and Martineſleie, now Martin/ley. The 


jentike of Durgartun, and half in that of Broctelęſtou, 
both in Nottinghamlhire. 


gran [Stretton], Tiſtertune [Thiſtleton], Tie 
[Tygh}, Michingedene [Whiſſendine], Exentune [Ex- 


h Martineſlei wapentake we find Ockeham [ Okeham ), 


0], Theſe three laſt places are diſtioguiſhed by 
de name of Chercheſocke. All but Ridlington lie on 
tte north fide of the river Guaſh: ſo that the di- 
[rift at that time known by the name of Roteland 
un except that ſingle place, confined between that 
Merand the preſent boundary of the county of Not- 
tngham. Theſe two wapentakes adjoin or appertain, 
lysthe record, to the ſheriffdom of Nottingham, as 
its the king's tax is concerned. Roteland pays to 
lie king 150 white pounds ©. Gilbert de Gand held 


& ſeca regis de Roteland i. An inquiſition, 4 Ed- 
rad I, cited b 


Doneſday (Where, however, it does not now ap- 


* ſays that Henry III. comitatum Roteland regi 
. contulit, ſed neſciunt quo modo. But it ſhould 
tem that it was a diſtin county t. John; for in his 
— in parliament for her dower among other 
| 3 Com, Roteland & villam de Rokingham in 
A orthampton, and in his 12th year the Cu/tos 
mg for the profits of this county in the 
<uer, by which Caffor we are to underſtand 
e ſheriffs, | 
8 | +4 
The ſhire of Rutheland lyith in a manner as 
; ght's Hiſt, of Rutlandſhire, 1 


hy, f Pepe ful; 219. 
0 : 293, where it makes a diſtioR title. 0 
Aelthorpe 15 


f. 23 D. 
You 0, * ; 


1 Wrightz, G. 


1 _ 1 
8 1 


ur county of RTL A UD is in length from 
north to ſouth 18 miles, in breadth from eaſt 
and about 60 in circumference ; is di- 
zel into five hundreds, contains two market towns, 


England in proportion to its ſize, is well watered. 


red land in Rutland, and very red, but it 2 by 40 3 


4hers in Nottinghamſhire, the ſheriff of which 
edinty. by ſtatute. 31 Henry III. is appointed el- 


comes from, but I cannot certainly Tearn © 
« Waſche riveret riſith in Leyrceſtreſhire, and Waſh . 
| Maſter Gretham. 
{| included two hundreds, and lay half in the wa- Harrington's plate called 
| In the wapentake of 
Alfnodeſton are enumerated Gretbam [Greetham), 
eee ee nf 3, „„ Weland ſhal drown al Holatide i.“ Holland is 
the ſouth-eaſt fenny part of I lincolnſhire, to which 
wo), Whitewelle [Whitwell]. Aleſtaneſtorp [LAles- 3 
thorpe ja, Burgelai [ Burley ], Exvvelle, [q. Aſhwell}. 


Haneldune [Hambleton], and Redlingtune [ Ridling- 


ind in Empingham, in the county of Northampton, 


y Mr. Wright, p. f, as inſerted in 


Fl year his queen Iſabel had at her coronation 


— 111 


« it were in a roundel, and lyith partly upon 
% Wiland water from Staunford to the very bridge 


of Rokingham k.“ 


The principal river of Rutland is the Welland, 


which parts it from Northamptonſhire, and is navi- 


gable up to Stamford. The next river is the Guaſti, 
which crofſes the middle of it from weſt to eaſt. The 
Chater croſſes it ſome miles ſoiith of the Guaſh. 


The little Eye (antiently the Lytelee) divides the 
ſouth-weſtern part of Rutland from Leiceſterſhire; 
it is generally a ſmall ſtream, but ſubje& to very 


great floods. The Ey is a ſmall brook running by 
Aſhwell into Leiceſterſhire. And there is atother, 
river which has almoſt loſt its name, running out of 
the vale of Catmoſe into the Gualh above Emping- 
ham, and perhaps taking its name from the vale it 


« comith by Gritham in Ruthelandſhire and by 
$000 + + 0 The hole 
« courſe from the hedde of it a litle byneth Waſch 


bridge, where it goith into Welande river, a litle 
* benethe Staunford toune, is an xviii or xx miles. 


« The commun ſaying is there that Waſche and 


the Rutland waters come down. 
„ Uppingham, a market town, is but 


« is countid the beſt town of Ruthelandſhire k.“ 


Uppingham is principally but not only one ſtreet; 


it cannot be called an elegant one, but is not deſpi- | 
cable. The church is a decent building though not 


nicely fitted up, The ſchool is of the ſame foun- 
dation as that at Okeham, and by the improvement 
of the rents the poor were long ago increaſed to 


24 at each place, and of late years to about 48. 


A braſs plate fixed on the founder Mr. Johnſon's 


graveſtone in North Luffenbam chancel has the 

following infcripiioa: EO 955 

“ Robart Jhonſon bacheler of Divinitie, a painfull 
preacher, parſon of NotrthTuffenham © 


Had a godlie care of religion, and a Charitable miude 


to the poor. ee 
He erected a faire free gramar ſchoole in Okeham. 
He erected a fair free gramar ſchoole in Uppingham. 
He appointed to each of his ſchooles a ſchoolemaſter 
e | 
He erected the hoſpitalle of Chriſte in Okeham. 
He erected the hoſpitalle of Chriſte in Uppirgham. 


He procured for them a corporation and a mortmaine 


of fower hundred markes, a 
Whereby well diſpoſed people maie give unto them 
as God ſhall move their hartes. 8 4 
He bought landes of quene Elizabeth towardes the 
maintenance of them, 4 | 


b Wright, 2, 


| 4 Hl. do! — nly part of Burley lordſhip, with an odd farm houſe or two on it, 


emꝰ adjacent vicecomitatui Snotiageham ad geldam regis, Roteland reddit regi ct libras albas,” Domeſd, f. 293. b. 


» Lel, I. 25. Lel. VI. zo. * Lel. I. 25. 


He 


5 1 one mean Uppingham. 
& ſtreet, and hath but a very mean church, yet it | 


73 
3 
2 


 Morcot, 


gy Okeh an, 


remaining“. 


one off his horſe's foot. 


He provided place in eache of the hoſpitalles for 
XXx1111 poore people. 


He recovered, boughr, and procured the boſpitalle of 


William Dalby in Okeham, and cauſed it to be 
renewed, eſtabliſhed, and confirmed, which be- 
fore was found to be confiſcate and conlealed, 
wherein divers poore people be releeved. * 


He was alſo beneficiall to the towne of Northluffen- 


ham, 


And alſo to the towne of Stamford, where he was 


borne of worſhipfull Parents, 


Ir is the grace of God to give a man a wiſe harte to 


laie up his treiſure in Heaven. 
Theis be good fruites and effects of a julißeng aich. 
and of a trew profeſſion of religion, 


And a good example to all others to be bevefabtors 


to theiſe and ſuche like workes, 


| That ſo they may gloriſie God, and leave a bleſſed : 


_ remembrance behinde them 
To the comfort and profite of all poſteritie. 


All the glorie honor, praiſe and thanckes be unto 


God for evermore. Amen. 
Sic luceat lus veftra. Let your light ſo ins, & 
There i is no mention on the braſs plate when he died, 


but I find by the pariſh regiſter that he was by- | 


. ried July 24th, 1625. 


He was archdeacon of Leiceſter and redot of N. 
Luuffenham. | 
2 Everard Digby, having been intailed by him be- 
fore his treaſon l. 
ſomeſt men and fineſt gentlemen of his time, drawn 
into the powder plot by the prieſts. His ſon ſir 


Dryfiole was not affected by the atainder of fir 


Sir Everard was one of the hand- 


Kenelm was an extraordinary character for learned 


ſpeculation®, and from him is deſcended the preſent | 


lord Digby. - It is not now in this family. Mr. 


Powis had it fince, and it now belongs to the earl 
„ e Exeter. . 
Ludington. 
„ 
it into an almſhouſe called Jeſus hoſpital, for a warden 
12 poor men and a poor woman; the biſhop's hall 
It appears from Wright that Lidding- 
ton was an antienter market than Uppingham, and 
complained of the ſetting up one there; but Upping- 


« Lydington an antient manor place of che biſhop 
The lord Burley 1602 converted 


ham being better fituated prevailed, and there has 


N been no market at Liddington for time out of mind. 


George Jilſon founded another almſhouſe for lix 
poor men and women 10 James I. at Morcotr. 
Okeham t. Henry II. was part of the barony of 


: Baldwin de Buellot, or as Dugdale calls him Bollers 
or Bollers, and was then held by Walkelin de Fer- 


rariis by ſervice of one kaight's fee 4. 


The Ferrars of Okeham ended in the reign of Hen- 


ry IV.“ as did the Tatſhalls 34 Edward I. Perhaps 


in alluſion to three horſeſhoes, the arms of Ferrars, 


it is a cuſtom to this day that every baron of the 
realm the firſt time he paſſes through this town ſhall 


give a horſeſhoe to nail on the caſtle gate, and on his 


refuſal the bailiff of the manor has power to take 
This is generally com- 
pounded for with money, and a ſhoe made larger, or 
ſmaller in proportion to che ſum, wi the donor' 8 


r 1A N 


+ I and added a freeſchool *, 
governor. 


have monuments here 4, 
ſcount Camden deſcended by marciage to the Noel, 


gipſies. 


are ſuppoſed to agree“. 


name and titles « cut on it, is nailed up. Wright | Nas 
recorded 15 in the laſt cemury, and lays others bo 
fo old as to be illegible*, + Much Dane wort groß 
round the caſtle wall. Thomas Cromwell 5 
created lord Cromwell of Okeham 28 Henry vil 
and had, this caſtle and \ + %%h He is called Jon 
Cromwel of Wimbledof Ra 311 Henry Vit, .. 
3*. The Dean and ber of Weſtminſter have 
ſtill the great tithes of Okeham, and are lords of g 
part of the manor which is called the Dean's hold; 
as that part of it, of which the earl of Winchelſe, 
is lord, is called the Lord's hold; and they chuſe 


1 ifferent pariſh officers, Here v was an hof pital founded 


by William Dalby of Exton, merchant, 22 Richard 
Il. for 12 poor men, valued at £12 Per annum! 


| It ſtill ſubſiſts by the name of the vid hoſpital, Bak 
decayed and different from its inſtitution, the gore 


nors pretending it is of a new Fee on Mr, 
Johnſon before · mentioned recovered the foundation, 
His heir male is alivays a 
Jeffery Hudſon, the dwarf, was born 
here 1619. He was but 18 inches high at ſeven 
years old, from. which time till be was 50 he never 
grew, but after that age hot up to three feet nine 
inches, and died 1680, Four filver,, penaies of 
the later gat kings were found here in an 


| earthen pot 1749 *. 


The Harringtons of Earn ended 16138 „and their z 
lordſhip of Exton was fold to the Hickes', of whon 
St. Baptiſt was created viſcount Camden, and who 
with the Harringtons, Bruces, and Nicholas Green, 
The eſtate of Hickes vi- 


which family have been for ſeveral generations carl; 
of Gainſborough and viſcounts Camden, Moſt of 
the monuments in Exton church are of the Harring- 
tons and Noels, with an old one of Grene under an 
arch in the north wall of the chancel, one of Kelway 
and one of Bruce, all three related, to the Harring- 


tons. 


Burley on the bil belonged to Speaker the warlike 3 


| biſhop of Norwich t. Richard II. and was purchaſed 


by George Villiers duke of Buckingham, who here ei- 
tertained James Il. with Ben Jonſon's maſk of the 
It was burnt by the parliament in the civil 
wars except the noble ſtables. Daniel earl xe 1 
tingham, who purchaſed the eſtate, rebuilt the h 

which has a park incloſed by a wall of five or fix } 
miles round. It belongs to the preſent earl of 
Winchelſea, and the court is ſuppoſed the largelt | 
in the kingdom. Here is ſome very fine tapekiry, 


and the ſaloon is ornamented with the hiſtory of | 
Julius Cæſar. 


Villiers bought Burley of the heirs 
of Harrington, and the earl of Winchelſea is grand- 
ſon to the earl of Nouingham who purchaſed ir of 
Villiers. | | 

North of this lies Market Overton where Mr. 
Camden in his edition 1590 placed MarGIDUNUM, 
but afterwards removed it to Belboir. Roman coins 
have, however, been found here in great abundance, 


and the diſtances from Gauſenne Brigcaſterton, Vero. 


metum Burgh hill, and 4d Pontem Great Paunton, | 
But Mr. Ward ol it al 


| Wri ht 114. | | | | 
. =» Oftheſe perſons and their family bee rticular account in Mr, Peanant's Journe from Cafe to. London, p. 327 337 
»Lel. I. 25 8 Wr. 80. | | W. 91. OG, | | 
Bar. I. 35 Lib. Nig. Scac. 218, 5 | 7 
r og ar, I. 266, F moo do. the Ferrars ſeem to have ceaſed | in king John s time. 80 Dugd. h Oo. 
* 26 204+ Ps * Dug. II. 371, . a 
y Wright 102. G. z Wright, Ib, s g 37¹· 0 Ib. b A. S. min. 


»Dugd. II. 416. 
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þ 7 ' Bridgeford b. Mr. Cook, bookſeller, of Oke- 
ham, Bas a ſilver Aurelius and a copper Catau- 
gas dag up in Market Overton field. | 
Near inis place is Cotſmore, memorable for the 
„of Anne widow of John lord Harrington of 

«zo purchaſed a ren: charge of {.100 per 


charity 
{:xron, 


ann 
the poor of (even Pi ariſhes b. 


Rytale be longs to the earl of Exeter: Tibba was 
1 female ancaorite at Godmanchelter, related to 
benda king of Mercia about 696, and buried here, 
from whence her reliques were removed by Elfi ab- 
bot of Peterborough 953 to his monaſtery i. Dr. 
Stukeley* makes her the hunters ſaint, and derives 
from her name the notes of the horn Tan Tiqh, q. d. 
en or Saint Tiba. At Ryh: all they call her a 
and ſay ſhe uſed to bathe in Tat 


- queen, 
ſpring, 
Holy) green» | 
church behind tlie ſteeple ! is her cell or chapel where 


| Uved, died, and was buried: the eaſt end of it is 
the weſt end of the pariſh church, partly introduced 
into it; and an aperture in the ſolid wall for the 
prielt or per rſon in the chapel to fee the choit. In 


te caſt end of the chapel a ſquare fpace over the 
Atar for a picture, and by it a ſmall ſtone niche for 


a ſtatue or relique : fix holes ſtill remain to faſten a 


tte chapel g gone: one of its ſtone windows in a cot- 
nge ar the weft end of the town on this ſide the 
river, 
old, and remains of a much older. 


right hand thief remaining, given by ſome antient 


one ſtone in the ſtair-caſe ; the cellar of ribbed work 
arches: in the yard we ſee a large old arch in the houſe 
wall, and other marks of antiquity. Juſt above is 
Stableford bridge, q. d. St. Ebba's ford, couſin to 


Tibda's was conſecrated, now called Jacob's well, 
The Lbulus is plentiful about it!. 


be title of baron F/indon is ſtill borne by the 


* part of the earl of Warwick's land was purchaſed 36 
Henry VIII. by Richard Cecyll of Burleigh c. Nor- 
ampton, eſq. n T he patent calls it EHhndon. 


bn, 


„ Henry II. 
tinſians of C oventry. 

Broke had a ſmall Auſtin 1 priory, founded by Hugh 
Ferrarst. Richard I. valued at {. 40. 

Minton an hoſ pital and chantry or college p. 


churches. The arch between the chancel and nave 
Onhſts of a number of rude mouldings with various 
grag and dentals, and there is a ſemicircular arch 


Wlated figure. 


be Brit. Rom. 8. 
ax, Chron, Po 43 


* MS. 
Manſion houſe, and old window of the cell. 
Ir 36 H. VIII. in Collins! Life of lord Burleigh, p. 28. 


Wright, 26. ? Ib, Wright, 8 
' Dugd, Mon. I. 411. G. * 


„% ictung out of this manor and leſt it among 


hill 
. e. Tibba's hill well: on this hill is Hale (q. d. 
At the north-weſt ſide or end of the 


cryſtal or door before it; the lides and weſt end of 


The manſion-houſe, lord Exeter 8, is very | 


The court is 
kept in the chamber, where is a door made of a fine 


piece of old painting, a crucifixion, Chriſt and the 
lords to the church now ned. In the entry of - 


the manor-houſe one ſees the buttrey hatch ; on the 
right hand was the hall, a very old little window of 


libba, to whom perhaps the ſpring oppoſite to in ſtiff blue clay. 


parts of Rutland. 


el of Saliſbury. This manor being in the crown 


Elith Weſton had an alien priory of BenediQines 
It afterwards belonged to the Car- 


Tikencote has one of the moſt antient Saxon 


in the ſouth wall of the chancel, in which lies a mu- 
The eaſt end of it rather cracked 


and decaying; the weſtern is more modern and very 
plain: It is within a quarter of a mile of the great 
north road. Dr, Stukeley ſays this chutch, the 
moſt venerable extant, is the entire oratory of 
prince Peada, founder of Peterborough abbey 4. 


From his drawings we have engraved the weſt and 
ſouth ſides, the inſide view, and plan, Pl. V. 


Martin/thorpe was a feat of the earl of Denbigh". 


The Denbigh family ſold it to the Devonſhire family. 
The late dutchefs of Devonſhire had it, and left it to 


her two younger grandfons lord Richard and lord 
George Henry Cavendiſh, and lord Richard being 


ſince dead lord George-Henry has now the whole. 
The houſe was pulled down about the year 1755, 
except the chapel which had a roof ſet over it; and 
the ſtables were turned into a tenant's houſe. 


At Lyndon is the ſeat of Thomas Barker, elq; whoſe 
learned father matried a daughter of the celebrated 
William Whilton, who was buried in the churchyard 


here, with the following inſcription : : 


Here lyeth the body of 
WILLIAM WHISTON, M. A. 
He was born Dec. 9, 1667, | 
And dicd Aug. 22, 1752, 
In the 85th year of his age, 
His writings ſhew 
His unwearied ſtudy, 
and extenſive knowledge 
in various parts of literature; | 
His ſufferings for conſcience ſake 
prove his ſincerity. _ 
Aer a life ſpent 
— piety towards God, 
and benevolence and chatily 
towards man, 
He reſts in hope 
through the merits of Chriſt 
of a yoykul and bleſſed reſurrection 
to eternal life. 8 


On digging a trench at Lyndon | in 1780 to 1 a 
drain, a great number of pieces of talk were dug up 


„ The rev*. 


At Normanton in a piece of marſhy ground is a 
ſtrong chalybeat ſpring. The ſtrongeſt of the ſteel, 
and moſt noted in Rutland, is between Market Over- 


ton and Tighe, which is much reſorted to; and 


32 z* 


Martinf- 
thorpe. 


Lyndon- 


Talk has alſo been found in other 


Normanton 


there are ſeveral others about the country, as at 


North Luffenham, * Hambleton and Martini: 
thorp. 


About the year 1775 a workman digging a 8 
pit in his yard at North Luffenham found many hu- 


man bones buried there; but there is no remem- 
brance or tradition when or on what account that 


yard was uſed as a burying- place. 

Among the witneſſes to Henry 1's charter to Her- 
bert biſhop of Norwich, and the monks of the Holy 
Trinity there 1101, is Robert Comes Rutland. But 


Edward grandſon of Edward III. is the firſt of whom 
we can ſpeak with certainty. 


d Wr. 52. G. 


. Stukeley Pal. Brit. II. 44. He communicated to the Spalding Sockety draughts of "Vs two wells, Tibba' $ chapel, parts of the 


e Tan, 443. Wright, 41. 


4 It, II, 62, 7 Wright, 86. 


North Luf- ? 
fenham. 


Roger 


224 


Earls of 
Rutland. 


his ſon George who died 1641. 
on John Manners of Haddon c. Derby, ſon and heir 


Melampyrum criſtatum. 


3 Q K-41 
Roger Manners, earl of Rutland, dying 1612, was 


ſucceeded by his brother Francis, and he 1632 by 
The title devolved 


of Dr. n Manners ſecond 258 of Thomas firſt 


: Dog, Bar, I. 208. 


1 Nut 


earl of Rutland *, He died 1679, and was as ſuceeede 
by his ſon Jobn, created duke of Rutland 1703, and 
ſucceeded 1777 by his fon John, and he 1720. by 
his ſon John, who, dying 1779, was ſucceeded hy 
his grandſon Charles, fourth and preſent duke, 


Rare Plants found in Rutlandſhire. 


| Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightſhade, or Dwale; in 


hedges and amongſt re about North 2 
fenham. © 


Dipſacus pile ofus. Small Wild Teaſe), or ; Shepherd's 


rod; in a lane near Edith Weſton, 
Linum perenne. Perennial blue Flax; on each fide 


of the North road between Stamford and Tick-. 


encote, and in the ſtony fields adjacent, very * 

_ tifully. 

Creſted Cow-wheat; in a 
ſtony lane between Tolethorp and Ryhal, and 

among the woods near Stretton. | 


Nymphæa alba. White . - in the e Welland . 


near Ti ixover, and in 4 pits in Tinwell mew 
dos. | 
Parnaſſia paluſtris. Graſs of Pani; on a bog 
between Normanton and Empingham in great 
abundance, in the field and incloſures between 
North Luffenham and EdithWeſton among ſprings, 
and in a marſhy meadow below Marton. | 
Pinguicula vulgaris. Butter wort or Yorkſhire Sa. 
nicle ; on a bog near North Luſfenbam. 
Polytricum commune. Great Golden Maidenhair ; on 

ſpungy ground among ſprings near Pilton, 
Sambucus ebulus. Dwarf Elder or Dane wort; in 
an incloſure at the caſt end of North Lufenban, 
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o che eaſt ſide of Rutlandſhire adjoins the 
1 county of Lincoln, called by the Saxons Lin- 
collrey ne, by the Normans on their firſt arrival by 
1 tranſpoſition of letters Nicolffhire *, now commonly 
Lincolnſhire. It is an extenſive county, near 60 
miles in length, in breadth in ſome places above 30; 
of a mild temperature, fit for corn and cattle, thick 
ſet with towns, and watered by ſeveral rivers. Its 
eaſtern ſide, which forms a long curve, is laſhed by 


the German ocean. Its northern reaches to the Abus 


or Humber. On the weſt it has Nottinghamſhire ; 
and on the iouth the river Welland ſeparates it from 
Northamptonſhire. The whole is divided into three 


parts, one of which we call Holland, the other 


kefteven, the third Lindſey. 


Holland, or, as Ingulphus * calls it, Hoilandea, lies 


on the ſea, and, like Holland in Germany, is ſo much 
of it under water, that people's feet fink in, and the 
ground ſhakes under them; whence it ſeems to have 
its name, unleſs one ſhould chooſe to ſay with In- 
gulphus that Hoiland is the right name, and derived 
„ from hay e. This whole tract lies on that Æſtuary, 


which Ptolemy calls METARIS d for Maltraith, now 
6 the JVaſhes, This is a large and celebrated Eſtuary, 
under water when the tide comes in, and when it 


goes out practicable to travellers, though not without 
great danger, as king John found to his coſt, For 


journeying this way in the barons? war, by the ſud- 
den coming in of the fea he loſt all his baggage 


and regalia at Foſſe dyke and Welſtreame, as Matthew 
of Weſtminſter relates. This country, which the in- 
habitants, from the heaps of ſand called Silt, ſay is the 
gift of the ocean, is ſo aſſaulted by the ocean on one 


ide and the great body of united waters from the 


higher grounds, that in winter time they are forced 
to keep conſtant watch, and have the utmoſt dif- 
iculty to defend themſelves with banks againſt theſe 


violent enemies. The country produces but little 
corn, but is covered with graſs, and breeds plenty 


of fich and waterfowl. The ſoil is fo foft that the 
horſes wear no ſhoes, nor can you find a ſingle ſtone 
unleſs accidental! y brought in, though it has churches 


built in a moſt beautiful manner of hewn ſtone. By 


ceriain banks raiſed againſt it, now two miles from 
the ore, and by the Salt hills, as they are called, 


near Sutterton, the ſea appears to have reached fur- 
ther inland. There is, however, a general want of 


reh water, nor have they any except the rain water 
Fas in wells, which, if dug below a certain 
A, graw brackiſh, and if too ſhallow preſently 
ry up 
| * 


W 1 b 0 * . M-: - 
onderful power of attracting and ſucking in is fre- 


Wntly experienced by the ſhepherds and ſheep to 


their coſt, 


" and ſo late as the rei 
x * Hoylandenſes. a 

liny has Mitaris inſula. Gale. MS. Na 

Lol. J! 


a 


Nor are there wanting quickſands, whoſe 
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This Holland is divided into two parts Lower and 


Upper. The Lower has ſo many muddy bogs and 


impaſſable fens, that the inhabitants themſelves can- 
not get at them with their ſtilts*; and as this part 


lies lower, they have great difficulty to defend it by 


great banks from the ſea on one hand, and from the 


waters that cover the upper part of the iſle of Ely on 


the other. The moſt conſiderable of theſe banks is 
Southy bank, or dike, which they take unwearied 


care to prevent from being broken through by that 


prodigious force of water which comes like a deluge 


from the ſouth when the rivers overflow. A new cut 


was however begun at Clowſcrofſe by the neighbours 
in 1599 at public expence to drain them off. Neat 


this bank I ſaw Crowland, called alſo Croyland, a 
town of great fame among the marſlilenders, whoſe 
name ſignifies, according to Ingulphus f its abbot; 


a crude and muddy foil. The place is ſaid to have 


been formerly haunted by certain frightful phantoms, 
tilt Guthlac, a man of conſummate ſanctity, led the 


life of an hermit there, in memory of whom, to the 


honour of God, Ethelbald king of Mercia founded 


Crowland, 


here A-P. 916; at great expence, a monaſtery very 


eminent for its ſanctity and wealth. Of which take 
_ theſe lines from the life of Guthlac by Felix a very 


antient monk. | 
Nunc exercet ibi ſe munificentia regis, 
Et magnum templum magno molimine condit. 
At cum tam mollis, tam lubrica, tam male conſtans, 
Fundamenta palus non ferret ſaxea, palos 
Pracipit infigi- quercino robore caſ0s, 


17 Leucarumque nove m [patio rate fertur arena, 


Inque ſolum mutatur humus, ſuffultaque tali 
Cella baſe multo flat conſummata labore. 


The royal bounty here itſelf diſplays, 
And bids with mighty pains a noble temple raiſe ; 
The ſoft, the ſlippery, the unſettled foil 


lad long diſdain'd the buſy workman's toil : | 
No ſtone foundations fuit this marſhy land, 5 


But piles of oak in goodly order ſtand, 
And boats for nine long leagues ſetch filling ſand. 


The ſacred pile on the firm baſe they found, 
And art and labour grace the work around. 


If T ſhould give you the ſame author's deſcription of 
the Devils of Crowland with their blubber lips, fire- 
ſpitting mouths, ſcaley viſages, enormous heads, 
ſtrutting teeth, pointed chins, hoarſe throats, ſable 
ſkins, ſpindle ſhoulders, tun bellies, burning loins, 
hawmea legs, tailed buttocks, &c. who tormeriy 
haunted theſe places, and gave ſo much trouble to 
Guthlac and the monks, you would indeed laugh 
heartily, but I ſhould be thought a fool for my 


gn of Edward IV. See Stat. 4 Edward IV. c. 3, Let in Domeſday it is always called Lincoleſcire, 
| Which our progenitors badly called Hey, Holland. | 
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Allow me, bosever, to ſtop à while to 
deſcribe the extraordinary ſituation and nature of 
this ſpot ſo different from all others in England, and 
this ſo very famous monaſtery. Crowland lies among 


the deepeſt fenns and waters ſtagnating off muddy 


Jands ſo ſhut in and invironed as to be inacceſſible on 
all ſides except the north aud eaſt, and that only by 
narrow cauſeys. Its ſituation, if we may compare 
ſmall things with great, is not unlike that of Venice, 
conſiſting of three ſtrects, divided by cauals of water, 


planted with willows, and built on piles driven into 
the bottom of the fen, and joined by a triangular 


bridge of admirable workmanſhip, under which the 
inhabitants report is a pit of immenſe depth dug to 
receive the confluence of waters. Beyond this bridge, 
where, as the poet ſays, In fon mutatur humus, 
« The ſoil cements to ſolid ground,” antiently ſtood 
the monaſtery ſo tamous in a much narrower ſpace, all 
round which, except where the town ſtands, it is fo 
moory that you may run a pole into the ground to 
the depth of 30 feet, and nothing is to be ſeen on 
every {ide but beds of ruſhes, and near the church 


a grove of alders. It is notwithſtanding full of in- 


habitants, who keep their cattle at a good diſtance 


from the town, and go to milk them in little boats 


(called Skerries), which will hold but two perſons : 
but their chief profit ariſes from the catching of fiſh 


and wild fowl, which they do in ſuch quantities, that 
in the month of Auguſt they drive 3000 ducks into 
one net, and call their pools their fields. No corn 


grows within five miles of them. On account of 
this fiſhery and catching of fowls they paid formerly 


to the abbot and now to the king L. * ng a 


er., 


I need not enter into the particular biſtory of this 


- monaſtery, which may be found already printed in 
| Ingulphus. 
mention what Petrus Bleſenſis £, vicechancellor to 


But it may not be amiſs briefly to 


Henry II. formerly recited at large about the re- 
building of this honſe in 1112, that by this ſingle 


inſtance may appear by what means and helps fo 


many and ſuch beautiful ſacred ſtructures were raiſed 
about the kingdom. Abbot Joffrid obtained of the 
archbiſhops and biſhops of England © remiſſion of 


the third part of penance injoined for fin to every 


one that would aſſiſt in ſo holy a work. With this 


| he diſpatched the monks all round to collect money, 
and having got a tolerable fund, that he might begin 
his work with lucky names, he appointed the feſtival 


of St. Perpetua and Felicitas for laying the foun- 


and of their churches, meaſures of wheat, or a cer- 


tain number of labourers or ftone cutters, Of the 
common people ſome gave money, others their la- 


bour one day in every month till the work was com- 


pleted, ſome offered to erect whole pillars, others 
baſes of pillars, and others parts of the walls, with 


an eager and cheerful devotion. The abbot in a 
public manner commends their ready benevolence to 


ſo holy a work, grants them all the brotherhood of 


x P. 113. Ed, Gale. p. 
x 1 
Y 


4. d. I fay this ſtone is Gutblac's boundary, 


rounded on all ſides with rivulets and canals, a hand. 


Ingulphus in another place“ calls earl of Anjou, 
gave an antient cell to the monks of Anjou. From 


ſeen. 


On this day numbers of nobles, prelates, 
and the common people reſorted hither. After the 

ſervice aud the chanting was ended, the abbot him- 
ſelf laid the firſt ſtone at the caſt corner; each of 
the nobles laid a ſtone in turn, and upon the ſtone 
| ſome laid money, others grants of lands, titles to 
the patronage of churches, tithes of their ſheep 


NCC 


his 3 and a ſhare in all the ſpiritual gogy 
things of that church, and after feifting then 
ſumptuouſly diſmiſſes them with his bleſſing in Food 
ſpirits to their reſpective homes. Put I muſt ng 
dwell longer on this ſubj ect. | 

From Crowland a cauſey decked with willogz, 
leads north between the river Welland and tee 
marſhes, on which, about two miles from Crowland, 
I ſaw a piece of a pyramidal {tone with thi; 
ſcription : 


415 In. 


AIO ANC 

PS TRA | 
GVTDPLACVsS 
PABET 81 

BI META. 


Higher up on the ſame river lies Spalding, fur. ; F 


ſomer town than one would expect in this trag 
among ſtagnated waters, where Ivo Talbois, whom 


hence to Deping, a town ten miles off, Fpclric Dy 
abbot of Crowland, afterwards bithop of Durham, 
*© through the centre of a wild foreft and deep 
marſhes, as Ingulphus i relates, raiſed with wood and 
gravel a ſolid cauſey for travellers, called after hin 
Elrich road.” But no traces of it are nag to be 


In Upper Holland, which lies more to the _ 
the firſt place we meet with is Air Ei, fo called ii 
from its very beautiful church; and next, where the 
river Witham, confined with artificial banks on both joy 
ſides, empties itſelf with a wide mouth into the 


ocean, ſtands Beten, more properly Botolph's town, 9 


It takes its name from Botolph, a moſt pious Saxon, 
Who, according to Bede *, had a monaſtery at 
Icanhoe. It is a wakdirable town ſtanding on both 
ſides of the Witham, over which is a lofty wooden 
bridge. Its commodious harbour occaſions it to be 
much frequented, and it' has a large market place, 
and a church remarkable for its beauty and ſize, 
whoſe tower running up to a great height as it were 


_ hails travellers at a great diſtance, and directs ſeamen. 


This place fell into miſerable decline t. Edward l. 


For in the then univerſal corruption of manners 


throughout England, certain military men appointing 
2 turnament here at the fair time, came to it in the 
diſguiſe of monks and canons, fired the town in ſe- 
veral places, and fell upon the merchants, carry- 
ing off large quantities of goods, and burning more 
with ſuch violence, that our hiſtorians ! ſay melted 
gold and ſilver ran together in the ſtreets, as the 
antients relate happened at the deſtruction of 
Corinth. Their leader Robert Chamberlan confeſſing 
his crime and ſhame was afterwards hanged, but 
could by no means be prevailed on to impeach his 
accomplices. Better times ſucceeding raiſed Bo- 
tolph's town once more out of its aſhes, and the 
ſtaple for wool, &c. being ſettled here, brought in 
great wealth, and invited the merchants of the 
Hanſeatic League, who 'eſtabliſhed here their Gild 
or houſe. Ir is at preſent handſomely built, and 
drives a conſiderable trade, and the inhabitants 
rh themſelves both to trade and grazing of cattle. 


P. 64, 


72. 
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Near it Was the barony of Croeun, or Credon, of riſing ſeminary almoſt as ſoon as they had given it a 
which family Alan de Croeun'tounded Heſton pripry®, beginning, and it was afterwards, provided by oath 
and after wards Petronilla, heirels of the family, that no Oxford man ſhould take a degree at Stamford. 

married twice, conveyed no ſmall eſtate, firſt to the It nevertheleſs had a flouriſhing trade till in the rage 
Longchamp (from whom ſpring the Pedwardines), of civil wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
1nd ſecondly to J. de Yaux, from whom deſcend the caſter the northern ſoldiers ſtormed and ravaged it 
barons Roos. Holand reaches not above ſix miles with fire and ſword. From that time it never fully 
farther ; the whole of it was granted by William J. recovered its antient luſtre, It is ho vever at preſent 
, to Ivo Talbots of Anjou, whoſe inſolence Herward, in a tolerably flouriſhing ſtate, goverued by an alder- 
a hopeful. and ſpirited Engliſhman, ſon of Leofric, man and 24 burgeſſes, embelliſhed with about ſeven 
lord of Brune, Or Burne, not being able ro brook, pariſh churches, and ſhews a very handſome old hoſ- 
as his OWN and his family's ſafety was now concerned, pital, founded by William Brown of this town, be- 
having obtained knighthood from Bran abbot of fides that new one lately built on the other ſide of the 
Peterborough, Whoſe averſion to the. Normans had bridge by the Neſtor of Britain William Cecil baron 
already ſhewed itſelf, made war againſt him, and Burghley, when he erected that magnificent houſe at 
after giving him ſeveral overthrows, at laſt took him Burghley already deſcribed in Northamptonſhire. He 
priſoner, and allowed him to ranſom himſelf on con- is buried in St. George's church here: a perſon, io 
gion that he himſelf ſhould be reſtored to the king's fay to no more of him, who lived not long enough 
favour, and die in his allegiance and protection. Such for the ſervice of Nature, Glory, or his Country. 
was the effect of merit even in an enemy. His Though here remain ſome monuments of antiquity, 
daughter, who was married to Hugh de Enermue lord and the Roman road, which occurs as ſoon. as you 
of Deping, obtained his eſtate, which I am told de- leave the town to go north, plainly proves that here 
| volved afterwards to the barons Mate. This family was a ford, they do not, however, ſatisfy us that g! Sis 

of the Wakes, poſſeſſed of the eſtates of the Eflote- this was GAusENN x, though Antoninus places it not gw x, 
Ulle, had been very eminent in theſe parts to the a great way from hence. But as a mile off is a little 
time of Edward II. then by marriage with an heir fe- village called Brigcaſterton, in whoſe name appears 


Bl igcaflerton. 
male their eſtate fell to Edmund of Weodftock, earl of ſome name of antiquity, where the river Guaſh or : 
Kent, youngeſt ſon of king Edward I. From the Waſh croſſes the military way, the correſpondence of 
younger ſons deſcended the antient and illuſtrious the name Caſh with Cauſenne, which the diſtance 
{anity of the Wakes of Bliſsworth c. Northampton does not contradict, makes me ſuppoſe it to be Brig- 
ſtill ſubſiſting. Es + CEaſterton, till time brings truth to light, If I ſhould 
008 The ſecond part of this county, commonly called fuppoſe that Stanford roſe out of theſe ruins, and 
Kefever, and by Ethelwardem, an antient writer, that this part of the county was called fe/teven from 
WWW fre wood, adjoining to Hoiland on the weſt, Gauſennæ, as the other Lindſey from the city of Lin- 
has a much more healthy air, and no leſs rich ſoil. dum, let not my opinion influence the reader's judge - 
BY is alſo larger, and embelliſhed with more towns. ment. It is believed that Gauſennæ fell to decay, 
On the edge of it on the Welland ſtands Stanford, when, as Henry of Huntingdon ? informs us, the 
$axon ddeanpond, built of hewn ſtone, whence its Pitts and Scots ravaged the whole country to Stanford, 
dune; a populous town, diſtinguiſhed with various where our Hengiſt, with his Saxons, with unwearied 
privileges, and defended by a wall. * It paid geld, force and uncommon bravery, ſo hemmed, in the tu- : 
according to Domeſday book e, ſor 12 hundreds and rious barbarians, that after many were killed and 
a half io the army, the ſhipping, and Danegeld ; taken, the reſt fled. —Bur to proceed. | 
| and there were in it fix wards,” When Edward the In the caſt part of Keſteven towards Hoiland as you 
elder fortified the ſouth bank of the river againſt the 90 north, the firſt town you meet with is Deeping, Deping. 
inroads of the Danes from the north. Marianus tells i. e. as Ingulphus 9 informs us, the Deep Meadow, 
E w, he built oppoſite to this town on the ſouth ſide where © Richard de Rulos, chamberlain to William 
$ theriver (now called Senf Baron), a very ſtrong the Conqueror, confining in a dyke the river 
Y caſtle, No traces of it now appear; for that which Weilond which before uſed to overflow often, and 
e in the civil war Stephen tortificd againſt Henry of building on the dyke many tenements, formed a large 
usa is reported to have been within the towu, and town.“ This 1s very properly called Deping, or the _ 
the ſite of it ill remaining proves it. This Henry 4p Meadow; for the plain below it extending many | 
when king of England gave * the whole town of miles is the deepeſt of all this fenny country, and the 
Sanford, which was his demeſue, except the fees of 7*<<Ptacle of many waters: and, which is very ex. 
the barons and knights of the ſaid town, to Richard traordinary, much below the bed of the river Glen, 
de Humez, ot Humetz, who was conſtable of our lord Which runs by from the weſt confined within its own 
the king to hold of him by homage and ſervice f.“ The banks. Then comes Burne, famous for the conſe- Bume. 
ame was afterwards held by William carl Warren by ration of king  Edaung „ and the caſtle of the 
wour of king John.“ In the reign of Edward 111. Wakes, who obtained of Edward I. a market for the 
an Wiverſity was eſtabliſhed here, and profeſſors of town. More eaſt* is Iinbam, antiently the barony 7,,,,,, 
literature, which the townſmen reckon as their of Andrew Lutterell; Sempringham, now famous for Sempringhann 
beateſt glory. For a violent quarrel breaking out at the beautiful houſe built by Edward baron Clinton, 
lord between the northern and ſouthern ſcholars, afterwards earl of Lincoln, formerly for the religious 
great number of ſtudents retired here, but ſoon order of Gilbertines, inſtituted by- Gilbert lord of Gilbertines, 


er returned to Oxford e, and put an end to this the place, who being, as authors I tell us, © a very 


kp 147. Ed 3 2 Freſton. | | 8 f Lib. Ing. in Scacc, 1 Sexope. 
18.17 Fraucl. 1601. | FEY fol, 6. b. | | | 

„Far. Chron, 109. A. D. 922. Edward built a bunh, and all the people in the north town (by ih) fobmitted to bim. 
eben the king's proclamation. Holland. II. 178. 1 P. 78. 
M vers in Eſſex, p. 60, and Suffolk, p. 83.” | . 


wonderfo! 


wonderful man, and of fingular grace for the guar- 
dianſhip of women,“ did in 1148, contrary to Juſ- 
tinian's Conſtitutions, which forbid double monaſteries 


where men and women herd together, but authorized 
by Pope Eugenius III, inſtituted an order of men 


and women”, which ſo increaſed that he himſelf 


founded 13 houſes of this order, and had in his life- 


time 700 bretliren, and 1100 ſiſters in his monaſteries, 


but of doubtful character if we believe Nigel“, a 
ſatyriſt of that age, who ſings thus of them : 


Harum ſunt quedam fteriles, quedam parientes, 
Virgineoque tamen nomine cuncta tegunt. 
Qusæ paſtoralis baculi dotatur honore, 
Ila quidem melius, f.rtiliu/que parit. 
Vix etiam quævis ſterilis reperitur in illis; 
Donec eis etas talia poſſe neget, 


Of theſe ſome barren, ſome good breeders are; 
Yet all alike the guiſe of Virgins wear; 
By blefling to the paſtoral ſtaff conveyed, _ 
A fruitful mother is the Abbeſs made: | 
And not a Nun but boaſts the childing power, 
Till age forbids the exertion of it more. 


where was alſo a houſe built by J. Huey, firſt an. 


it came by females to the Dimocks, Inglebeys, and and its fit 
others. More to the weſt | ſaw Temple-Bruer, which f with whit 
I render Temple in the heath, It ſeems to have been ſigaifying 
a preceptory of the Templars by the ruined walls & MR | 2 ho 
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laſt baron of that name, who loſt his life by in, 
prudently engaging in the inſurre&ions on accoun; gf 
religion at the Reformation 1537. A few miles 
hence is Kime, which gives name to the noble fu. l 
mily called de Kime ; but the property of the Place 
came at laſt to the Umnfranvilles, of whom three? 


were ſummoned to parliament by the title, of each E from it tl 
of Angus in Scotland. Our common law Prudentl . pleaſant, 
refuſed to acknowledge the firſt of them as earl, be. dr extendin 
cauſe Angus is not within the limits of the Kingdom "4 ungham, 
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if not in 
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of England, till he produced in court the king's writ, 
by which the king had ſummoned him to parliz. 
ment by the title of earl of Angus. From tl 
Umfranvilles this place came to the family of J 
bois, of which Gilbert was created by Henry VIII 
baron Talbois, whoſe two ſons dying without iſſue 


is ſcarce 
unleſs we 


the demoliſhed church built like thoſe of the New 
Temple at London. Near this is Blankeney, once the l. 


5 bs le Next is Follingham, now likewiſe the barony of barony of the D*Fincorts b, who flouriſhed in a long of 8 
Lords of tbe Clintons, formerly of the Gaunts deſcended from ſucceſſion from the arrival of the Normans to the . ile ne 
| 5 Gilbert de Gaunt, nephew of Baldwin earl off time, of Henry VI. Then their male line ended in rural Flil 
Flanders, to whom great eſtates fell by the liberality Wlan, who had two ſiſters his coheireſſes, one mar. — 
of the Conqueror. © Memorandum, ſays an an- Tied to William Lovell, the other to Ralph Crop: s 
tient MS. that the Conqueror was accompanied * well. I the rather mention this family as a kind of 1 the . 
by one Gilbert de Gauat, to whom the faid ſatisfaction to the deſire of Edmund baron DEincot ol pike, 
% William gave the manor of Folkingham, with its who being antiently very ſolicitous to preſerre mn _—_ 
« 4ppurtenances, and the honour thereto belonging, name, and having no male iſſue, petitioned Edward of Bithan 
« and they drove out a certain woman named Dun- 1.“ becauſe he was apprehenive his name and forth) 
% moch. From the ſaid Gilbert came one Walter de © arms would be loſt after his deceaſe, and earnelll; and Hold 
1 Gaunt, his ſon and heir, and From the fold Wakes. © defirous that they might be kept in remembrance | ue 
«Gi oy | at © alter his death, that he might infeoff who! 1 
F TTT 
6 ws! TY - 8 f | b the king's letters atent, notw ;thſt ding which a 
ccc r OSA E 24 tothe comrary @ w- WM te? 
| 83 Fr . a . 1 x DIRE -. * ravaged 
« religious, and died without heirs of her body. rally extinct, and had it not been recorded in lik A 
And the eſtate deſcended to Robert de Gaunt afore- cr) would have been uttetly forgotten. | ack 
2 = ee 3 2 Og aforeſaid came In the Lg nk gf on the edge of this e Col 
: ilbert 5 1 ed? and from the aforeſaid a : * er 2 ſtands Belvoir or Beate , but fail, 
. came another Gilbert ſon and heir, and from the on Pe Rh ed (whateyer was uy ROE name) by marr 
aforeſaid came another Gilbert, ſon and heir, who from the fine proſpect on a ſteep hill, which ſeems The 
y gave the ow oy res nn with its appur- = oo, of art. They ſay Todenei the Norman was | the tow 
| tenances to Edward ſon of Henry king of England.” the ounder of this caſtle, and of the little mona tquiry, 
* Ul Gilbert, as appears by the pleas * proving this tery adjoining, from whom it came by inheritance had for 
pedigree, * demanded fervice againſt William de by the Albenies, Bretons, and the barons Roos to the 1 Ab Pc 
rome | At length e gave it to Henry de Manners earls of Rutland. The firſt of theſe, Tho- Margid 
ellomont, who appears to have held it t. Edward II. n mas, as I have been informed, rebuilt it after it had bee on 
Ih clirg ban · Near it is Skregingham remarkable for the death of lain many years buried in its ruins. For out of re- plainly 
Alfric Il. carl of Leiceſter, lain here by Hubba the ſentment ro Thomas lord Roos who followed the in- that to: 
Dane. To this place Ingulphus 7 ſeems to allude tereſts of Henry VI. it was in great meaſure de- preſeny 
when he writes, * in Keſteven were ſlain three Daniſh ſtroyed by William lord Haſtings, to whom on the part of 
kings, who were buried in a town before called attainder of lord Roos, Edward IV. had given it: w the 
Laundon, but now, ſrom the burial of the three With a very large eſtate. But Edmund, baron Roos Lu 
N kings, Tre- king - bam. More to the eaſt is Hather, ſon of Thomas, recovered this property of his al- higher 
* remarkable only for the reſidence of the Buſey 9, or ceſtors by favour of Henry VII. Below this i ſome 
Buſleys, deſcendants of Roger de Bu/ley, in the found the Aftroites ſtone repreſenting a cluſter of have } 
| furs. time of the Conqueror. Then Sleford, a caſtle of the little ſtars, with five rays ifluing from cach corner under 
bares of Lincoln, built by biſhop Alexander, and a cavity 4 in the middle of each ray. This ſtone bill, 
e Km. Rot, 19. h s 
t — _ a mls grate Jugularis . Edvard ba : Pr » — a 15 
» On this reflection of our author ſee Sali New 8 : | | "IN 
my * 4 WIE. a Benedittine = of fora 1209, whole ſevere writings againſt the vices of the clergy arc extant i * 
| 4 1 and C. C. C. C. Tan. Bib. Brit. 783. 7 1 ( 
a Gilbert 25 Ed. I. Robert his ſon, Gilbert his I 1 by ay 7* Hey) _=_ en | 15 
a ar. I. 505. 'ÞP, 
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EI 
hag its German name from Victory, becaule, accord- 
ing to George Agricola ia his 6th book of Foſſils, 
1: 


they imagine the wearer of it will gain his cauſe, and 
| \yercome his enemies. Whether this of ours like 


that in Germany, when laid in vinegar, will move 
and tucn round, I have not had an opportunity to 
try. The vale below this caſtle, commonly called 
from it the Vale of Belvoir, is of great extent and very 
pleaſant, diverſified with meads and cornſields, aud 
extending into the three counties of Leiceſter, Not- 
cingham, and Lincoln. _ ; as 
MARGIDUNUM mentioned next after VERNOME- 
zun by Antoninus, appears to have been antiently 
not in this very place, not very far from it, both 
by the name and diſtance from Vernometum and 
pov TE or Paunton, between which Antoninus places 
. The antient name feems borrowed from Marga 


and its ſituation. Marga in Britiſh is a ſort of earth 


with which they manured their Jands, and Dunum 
fizaifying a hill is applied only to higher grounds. 
] am, however, at a loſs in fixing this place, as marle 


ſcarce hereabouts (perhaps for want of digging) 


unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe the Britans gave the name 


| of marga to plaiſter, which 1 am informed 1s found 


in the neighbourhood, and which Pliny © in his Na- 


the Romans for whitewaſhingf and ſmall images 8. 

This part of the county is watered and bounded 
on the north by the river Witham, yielding plenty 
of pike, though but a ſmall ſtream. Ir riſes at a 
litle village of its own name not far from the ruins 
of Bitham caſtle, which (as an antient pedigree ſets 
forth) William I. gave to Stephen earl of Albemarle 
and Holderneſs, that he might have wherewith to feed 
his infant ſon with white bread ®, for in Holderneſs 
they at that time eat only ſuch as was made of oats, 
which is now hardly ever uſed there. But in the reign 


of Henry III. when William de Fortibus earl of Albe- 


marlei held out this caſtle in a rebellious manner and 


ravaged the neighbouring country, it was almoſt le- 


velled with the ground. It was afterwards the re- 
ence and in a manner the head of the barony of 
the Colvilles, who long flouriſhed in great honour, - 
but failed under Edward III. * and their eſtate paſſed 
by marriage to the Gernons and Puflets of Sapcot. 


the town of Paunton, which lays claim to fome an- 
uquity, and often turns up Roman pavements, and 
had formerly a bridge over the river; for that this was 


i Ad PoXTEM placed by Antoninus ſeven miles from 


Margidunum, the name of Paunton, and the diſtance 
not only from Margidunum but from Croco-calana 
Fainly proves. Antoninus gives this laſt name to 
that town which we call Ancaſter, which is nothing at 


part of which lately belonged to the Vefcies, the other 
td the Cromwcls. On entering it from the ſouth 
be a rampart, and a camp appears to have been 
tigher up, as on the other fide to the weſt appear 
lome ſummer camps of the Romans. It ſeems: to 


bare had its Britiſh name from its ſituation 
under a hill. 
hill 


Cruc maur ſignifies in Britiſh a great 
and Cruc  occhidient a weſtern hill in Giraldus 


= : _ 

p. 5 if here is not ſome confuſed allo ſion to Audrale, Adraſte, or 

N. H. XXXVI. 24s 

: Pane /lipineo, | 

| Crucochideint, i. e. tumulus 
eland coes not ſ. 


oY f albariis & fioillis, 
+ Mat, Par. 310. 


I. . 16. 4 Hoveden. 


The river Witham foon after its riſe comes ro tion of this dyke with the Trent ſtands Torkeſey, 


prelent but a long ſtreet on the military road, one 


x Dug. Bar, I. 626. 


occidentalis; c. 23. Sce Gale and Bertram's notes. Cruacbaneli, collis Eli. Nen c. 58. 
iy the helmet was i the pot, but vith it, and doavager in him means of Prince Arthur. 
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Cambrenſis) and Nunius m; but the meaning of Colana 
others muſt determine. The monuments of anti- 
quity in this town are the Roman coins and ſubter— 
raneous paſſages frequently diſcovered, its ſituation 
on the military way, and the 14 miles diſtance be- 
tween it and Lincoln on the graſſy plain called An- 
cater heath; for ſo many miles Antoninus reckons 
between Croco-calana and Lindum. But to return to 
the river. 

After Paunton we come to Grantham, a town of 
no {mall reſort, embelliſhed with a ſchool built by 


227 


Grantham. 


Richard Fox biſhop of Winton, and a handſome 
church, whole ſpire riſes to a great height, and is 


famous for the many ſtories told about it. Below 
this near Herlaxton, a little village, was ploughed up 
in the laſt age, a braſs veſſel, containing” a gold 
helmet of moſt antique make, ſet with jewels, which 
was preſented to Catharine of Spain, dowager of 
Henry VIII. From hence the Witham takes a long 
courſe north not far from Somerton caſtle built by 


Anthony Bec biſhop of Durham *, who gave it to Ed- 


ward l. and he ſoon after to William de Bellomont, who 
about that time came into England, and gave birth 
to the family of the viſcounts Bellomont, which in a 


manner failed in the laſt century, the ſiſter and heireſs 
| tural Fliltory tells us was in great demand among 


of the laſt viſcount marrying John lord Lovell of 
Tichmerſh. But of this family I have before treated 
in Leiceſterſhire “. The river turning thence gradually 
to the ſouth-calt through the fen country below 
Boſton empries itſelf into the German ocean, having 
encompaſſed Keſteven on the north. Though it has 


winter floods occaſion it to overflow the marſh land 
drained off by ſluices called Gotes. 


On the other fide of the Witham lies the third 
part of this county Lindſey, called by Bede? from 


the chief city Lindiſſi, more extenſive than Holland 


and Keſteven, preſenting a vaſt front to the ſea, which 
breaks again(t it on the eaſt and north; bounded on 


Herlaxton. 


A golden 
helmet. 


Somerton 
caſtle, 


Lords B ello» 
mont. 


a quick fall to the ſea and a large bed, the heavy 


on each ſide with great damage: but in ſpring it is 


Lindfy. 


the weſt by the river Trent; on the ſouth divided 


from Keſteven by the Witham, and a drain called 


Taſſedite carried by Henry I. for ſeven miles from 


the Witham to the Trent for the conveniency of 
bringing up proviſions to Lincoln. On the junc- 


Saxon Tupcej1z, now an obſcure little town, for- 
merly very famous. For before the Norman times 


Tor e. 


(as appears in William I's ſurvey of England) here. 


were reckoned 200 burgeſſes, enjoying not a few 
privileges, upon condition they ſhould conduct the 


king's ambaſſadors" when they came this way, in 


their boats down the Trent, and bring them as far 
as York. | 


At the junction of this dyke with the Witham 


ſtands the firſt and principal city of this county, 


called by Ptolemy and Antoninus IIxpUùu, by the 


Britans Lindeoit from the woods, (for which ſome 


copies have corruptly Lintcoit) by Bede“ the city 
Lindecollinum, and Lindecollina; whether from its hilly 
fituation or from its having been a colony I do not take 
upon me to determine. The Saxons called it Lindo— 
collyne, Linbcyllan-ceaptep, the Normans Niche), 


. Dunelm. | | 
Aſtarte, the Goddeſs of Victory, of whom ſee Introduction, note L. 


| 8 * Holland. Cyelings, Gibſon, 
| I ltin. Camb. c. 3. p. 862. near Abertivi. 


0 II. C. 28. 
We 


* lrgatos, Domeſd. fol. 337. a. 
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we Lincoln, the Latins Lincolina. Whence Alex- 


ander Necham in his poem on the Divine W (doin, 


Lindiſia columen Lincolnia, ſive columna, 
Munifica felix gente, repleta bonis. 


Pillar and Guard of Lindſey Lincoln ſtands, 
By liberal people held, and every good commands. 


Some think it had its name from the river Mitham, 


which they ſay, but on no good grounds, was anti— 


ently called Lindis. But I cannot agree with them; 
for Necham is againſt them, who called this river 


- Witham 400 years ago, in theſe lines: 


Trenta tibi piſces mittit, Lincolnia, ſed te, 
Nec dedigneris, Withama parvus adit. 


Tho? Trent afford thee fiſh, Lincoln, deſpiſe 
Not Witham's ſlender ſtream that glads thine eyes. 


I Gould rather derive it from the Britiſh word Lhin 
 fignifying a Lake: for I have heard from the citi- 


zens that the Witham was wider below the town at 
Swanpole where it is now wide enough : and not to 
mention Lindaw in Germany on the lake of Conſtance, 
and Linternum in Italy on a lake, I find in our own 
country the towns of Talhin, Glan lhin, Linlithquo, 


ſituated on lakes. This large and famous city ſtands 


on the brow of a hill where the Witham turns eaſt, 
and dividing into three channels waſhes the lower 
parts of the town. The evident marks of a ram- 


part and deep ditch till ſhew that the antient Lindum 


of the Britans ſtood on the ſummit of the hill, which 
is hard of aſcent, and run out northerly beyond 


| Newport gate. In this city Vortimer, that warlike 
Britan, who had ſo often routed the Saxons, ended 
his days, and was contrary to his expreſs command 


buried. For he had flattered himſelf with a full 
perſuaſion that if he were buried on the coaſt his 
ſpirit alone would defend Britain from the Saxons, 
as we are told by Ninnius the diſciple of Elvodugus. 
But the Saxons deſtroying this old Lindum, firſt 


occupied the ſouth fide of the hill*, fortifying it 


with the ruins of the antient city, and afterwards 
went down to the river, and built in the place called 


- Witkanforde, railing walls where the river did not 
{ſerve for a defence. At this time, according to 
| Bede”, © Pavlinus preached the word in the pro- 
« vince of Lindiſſi, and firſt converted the governor of 
« the city of Lindocollina, whoſe name was Blecca, 


« with all his family. In this city he built a ſtone 


* church of exquiſite workmanſhip, whoſe roof being 


* ruined by long neglect or the violence of the ene- 
© my, only the walls are now ſtanding.” The Danes 
afterwards took it more than once: firſt thoſe ma. 
rauding parties, from whom Edmund Ironſide wreſted 
it; afterwards Canute, from whom Ethelred retook 


it, when at his return from Normandy he bravely 


drove Canute out of it, and unexpettedly recovered 


England. In the Confeſſor's time, according to 
Domeſday book *, ©* here were 1070 houſes inhabited, 
and 12 lagemen, having Sac and Soc.“ But in the 


time of the Normans, according to Malmeſbury 7, 
it was one of the moſt populous cities in England, 
and a mart for commodities, . brought both by land 
and water, and as appears from Domelday z at that 


FFF 

| , 
time “ 800 boese le were reckoned liere, min 
houſes were nat ee} 166 for the caſtle, the remain. 
ing 74 were without the bounds of the caſtle rune, 
not by the e of the theriff and his pe ophe 
but by misfortunes, poverty, and fire.” Will Ham! 
for its defence and to awe the citizens, raiſed cn l 
top of the hill a ſpacious and very ftrong caltle,; 
about the ſame time Remigius biſhop of Boch = 
for its embelliſhment transferred hither his ſve Eoin 
Dorcheſter, which was a ſmall town, and jn the re 
moteſt corner of the dioceſe. The church Which 
Paulinus had built being by this time fallen dowi, 
„ Remigius purchaſed lands on the higheſt parts 0 
the city (as Henry of Huntingdon * informs us) near 


the caſtle which made a figure with its ſtrong g towetz, 


and built a church ſtrong. and fair in a Qirong place 
and a fair ſpot, to the Virgin of Virgins, in ſpite of 
all the oppoſition from the archbiſhop of York, why 
laid claim to the ground, placing in it 44 preheq. 


daries. This being afterwards (proceeds the ſame 


author) damaged by fire was elegantly repaired“ by 
that moſt munificent biſhop of Lincoln Alexander, 
of whom William of Malmeſbury ® ſays, « being in 
perſon far below the common proportion of men, 
his mind exerted itſelf to excel and ſhine,” An 
among other things a poet of that times ſings thug; 


Lui dare feſlinans gratis ne danda rogentur, 
Quod nondum dederat, nondum: fe credit habere. 


Eager to give, preventing each re, 
Thought whar he gave not he had ne er poſſeſt. 


Not only theſe two prelates, but Robert Bloet Alex. 
ander's predeceſſor, R. de Beaumeis, Hugh the Bur 
gundian, and ſucceeding biſhops, gradually brought 
this work, which one alone could not do, to its 
preſent magnificence, As it was raiſed at great ex. 
Pence, it diſcovers in every part ſingular beauty and 
rare ſkill, particularly the welt fond; which attrad 


and engages the eyes of all ſtrangers. Though there 


are in this church monuments of many biſhops and 
others, the moſt remarkable ſeem to be that bra\ 
one in which are depoſited the bowels of that en 
cellent queen Eleanor confort of king Fdwarl |, 
thoſe of Nicholas Cantelupe, one or two of the fe- 
mily of Burgherſh: alſo the tomb of Catherine 
Swiuford third wife of John of Gaunt duke of Lan 
caſter and mother of the Somerſet family, with whom 
was buried her daughter Joan, ſecond wife of Ralph 
Nevill firſt ear] of Weltmoreland, "BY whom ſhe ba 
a numerous progeny. 


The dioceſe of Lincoln, not confined within tle | 


narrow limits which in the early Saxon church fi 
tisfied the biſhop of Sidnaceſter, who preſided over this 
county, takes in ſo many counties that it was ready 
to ſink under its own greatneſs; and though Lens 
II. took out of it the dioceſe of Ely, and Henry VIII 
[thoſe of Peterborough and Oxford, it is ſtill reckoned 
the largeſt in England for juriſdiction and number 
of counties, and comprehends 247 pariſh churches 
Many eminent biſhops ſat in this fee after Remigius, 
whom it is not my purpoſe to recite. Nor fall 
enlarge upon Robert Bloct, whom king William Res 
fus ſined in the great ſum of 50,000. on pete 


t At the foot w hereof they built as it ſcemeth the gate yet ſtanding compiled of viit (tones, | Holland. 


v II. 10. WR | x Fol, 330. 


© movies centum Hie numerus computatur anglice centum pro exx. 


y de gell. pontif, IV. 165. b. 


tu ti 


VII. 213. but the copy mentioned by Camden muſt have been fuiler, 
> de geſt pont. IV. 165. b. He is ſpeaking of Remigius not Alexander, 
© Thele are two of the lincs recorded by Henry of ä VII. p. 210. 
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hit he had not à proper ticle to the city of Lincoln, 
nor that munificent Alexander who took ſuch extra- 
vga deli ht in extravagant buildings, nor Hugh 

e Burguudian who was cannonized, and whoſe 
155 king Joho“ with his nobles to do honour 
ſays my author R. Hoveden d) to God and the holy 
buhop' „carried to his grave on their ſhoulders. 1 
mut, however, mention two of them; one is Robert 
Geolteſt“, A perſon of incredible learning and know- 
edge Of languages for that age, “ a dreadtul anta— 
gonilt? to the 
\ercigl, and lover of truth, a reprover of prelates, 
director of pricfts, 1 inſtructor of the clergy, ſup- 
porter of ſcholars, preacher to the people, diligent 
{archer of ſcripture, the hammer of the Rowanifts, 
c the other my cver-honoured maſter and re— 


ſchool 1 acknow ledge with Joy and gratitude I re- 
ceived my education. The city itſelf was long con— 
daerable, being made by Edward III. a ſtaple mar- 


Though it never experienced very heavy calamities, 
i was once burnt and once unſucceſsfully beſieged 
by king Stephen (who was there overpawered and 
made priſoner) and it was taken by Henry III. when 
he rebellious barons who had invited over Lewis 


againſt him; put it ſuffered no great damage. Yet it is 
acralible how it has as it were declined by age, and 
of fifty churches which it had two centuries ago 
ſcarce 18 now remain. 
latitude is 535 12” ard its longitude 22% 52“. 


ſtrait courſe, now and then interrupted, about 10 


and further. Three miles from Lincoln I obſerved 
another military way, called Ouid freer, ſtriking out 


which 1 believe led to Agelocum the next ſtation from 
Lindum. But 1 ſhall now purſue the courſe I began. 
The Witham leaviog Lincola runs down by 


Magby, a member of the barony of Truſbutt, whoſe 
tle came by the barons Roos to the Manours, now 


Next to this it pafſes the walls 
of the famous abbey of Beandana or Peartancu, 


carls of Rutland. 


commonly called Barduey, where Bede ſays king 
Oſwald was buried, and a bauner of gold and pur- 


ple laid upon his tomb. The writers of former ages 


cannot be ſatisfied with celebrating this moſt Chriſ- 


ian hero Oſwald, but muſt tack to his noble at— 
chieremenis ſome ridicuious miracles, which I pur- 


polely omit. Our anceſtors for many ages believed 


lis hand was preſerved here uncorrupted, and a very 
articnt pact lays, 

Iulls verme perit, nullo putredine tabet 

Dextra wiri, nullo conſeringi frigore, nullo 

Diſulvi fervore pote/t, ſed ſemper eodem 

lmmutata tatu periſtit, niortua vivit. 


From worm and putrefaction ſafe appears 

The wondrous hand, nor cold nor heat it fears. 
In the ſame ſiate unalter'd it ſurvives; 

And tho” long dead by miracle {til] lives. 


This houſe, as Perrus Bleſenſis relatess, « was for- 


* He died 1233. 
og 33 
lach Hiſt. III. 11. 


6 


Pope, a faithful monitor to his ſo- 


verend father Thomas Cooper, who deſerved ſo well 
of the republic of letters anc the church, in whoſe 


ket, as it is called, for wool, leather, lead, &c. 


oe France to the crown of England held it out 


| ſhall juſt obſerve that its 


As the Roman military way led ſtrait from Stan- 
ford to Lincoln, ſo here it runs north with a high 


miles to a ſmall village, called Spittle in the Areet, 


of this, with a very couſpicnous ridge weſtward, 


＋ 100 23 Edw. IV. Fines Mich, 1 H. VI. 


© M. Paris, p. 876, and an Anonymous Annaliſt. 
1 Contine Hiſt, Croy!. p. 127. 
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merly burnt by the fury of the Danes, and lay many 
years quite deſolate, till the famous and religious 
call of Lincoln Gilbert de Gaunt rebuilt ir, ſettling 
on it among many other poſſeſſions the tithes of all 
his manors throughout England,” The Witham 
after this receives the little river Ban, which riſing 
in the heart of Lindſcy runs firſt by Horncaſile, an- 
tiently the eſtate of Adeliza de Condia, and levelled 
wich the ground in che reign of Stephen, afterwards 


the barony of Gerard de Rodes, now as I am in— 


formed of the biſhop of Carliſle. Thence by Scri— 
veljby the manor of the Dimockes, who held it by 
inheritance from the Marnions by J. Ludlow, by 


the ſervice of grand ſcrjeantry (to uſe the law 


phraſe) that whenever any king of England is to 
be crowned, the lord of this manor for the time 
being, or in caſe of ſickneſs, ſome one for him, ſhall 


_ well armed for battle on a good horſe into 
the preſence of our lord the king at his coronation, 


and make proclamation, that if any one will ſay that 
our ſaid lord the king has not a title to his kingdom 
and crown, he ſhall be ready and prepared to de- 
fend the right of the king and his kingdom and the 
dignity of his crown in his own perſon againſt him 
and any other whatſoever.” Lower down the Ban 
falls into the Witham at Tatterſball, a ſmall town 
conveniently ſituated among the fens, with a caſtle 


built for the moſt part of brick, and noted tor its 


barons. They ſay that Eudo and Pinſon, two Nor- 


man nobles, united by an almoſt brotherly affcction, 


received from the liberality of William J. many 


poſſeſſions 1 in theſe parts which they divided between 


them in ſuch a manner that Tatteſhall fell to Eudo, 
who held it by barony, and from whoſe deſcendants 
it came by Dryby and the Bernal to Radulpnus de 
Cromtvell, whoſe ſon of the fame name high treaſurer 


of England under Henry VI. departed this life 
without iſſue} : and EVI, which is not far off, to 
Pinſon, by whoſe iflue the eſtate paſſed by the 
Bekes to the Willoughbies, who had alſo rich eſtates in 
dower with their wives not only from the Uffords 
earls of Suffolk, but alſo from the lords Melles, who 
brought with them the great eſtates of the antient 
noble family of Engaine of great ſway in this part 
ever ſince the Norman Conqueſt. Among theſe 
Willoughbys the moſt conſiderable t. Henry VI. 
was Robert Willoughby, for his valour created earl 


of Vendome in France, and from them by the mo- 
ther deſcended Peregrine Berty baron Willoughby of 
 Ereſby, a perſon of eminent greatneſs of ſoul and 


Velour. 


The Witham now approaching the fea receives 
another nameleſs river from the weſt, at whoſe 
ſource is Bollinbroke caſtle, in a low fituation, built 
of mouldring ſtone by William de Romara earl of 
Lincoln f, taken from Alicia de Lacey by Edward 
II. becauſe the had married againſt his conſent, and 
diſtinguiſhed by the birth of Henry IV. who was 
thence ſurnamed Henry of Bollingbroke. At that 
time it began to be ranked among thoſe honorary 
eſtates called Honors. The Witham after receiving 


this river falls, as 1 ſaid before, into the {ea below 
Boſton, 


From the mouth of the Witham the ſhore ſwells 
out with a great bend into the German ocean to 
the Humber mouth, notched with ſeveral little 
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aſtuaries. It has but few towns, becauſe the har- 


bours are ſcarce, and many ſhoals lie off hereabouts. 
Of the towns on this ſhore ſome are, however, re- 
markable, eſpecially Wainfleet, were it only for giving 
birth to William Wainfleet, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
founder of Magdalen college, Oxford, a man emi- 
nently well deſerving of literature. Next Alford, 
which owes its market to Leo lord Welles, who ob- 
tained this privilege of Henry VI. This family of 
Welles was very antient and illuſtrious ; the laſt 
male married a daughter of king Edward IV. and 
was created viſcount Welles by Henry VII. and died 
without children. The eſtate came by females to 
the Milloughbys, Dimockes, Delalaunds, Hoys, &c. 
Afterwards Louth a little market town of good re- 
ſort, which takes name from the little river Lud, 


which waſhes Coterington antiently the head of the 
barony of Scoteney. Then Grimſby, which our wiſe- 


heads who dream what they pleaſe will have to be 


ſo called from one Grim a merchant, who edu- 


cating Haveloc a royal Daniſh infant that had 
been expoſed has furniſned matter for fable, to- 
gether with Haveloc his pupil, who was firſt ſcul- 
lion in the king's kitchen, and afterwards for his 


| heroiſm was honoured with the king's daughter's | 


hand, and performed I know not what exploits fit 

for thoſe old women who love to paſs a winter's 

evening in telling old wives tales &. | 
Scarce fix miles from hence inland appears an old 


caſtle, now called Caſtor, by the Saxons Puanq- 


ceapren and Thong Caſter, by the Britans Caer 
Egarry, in both languages taking its name from the 


_ circumſtance of cutting a hide into thongs like 
Byrſa the famous citadel of Carthage. Our chro- 


nologiſts pretend that Hengiſt the Saxon after de- 


feating the Scots and Pitts obtained of Vortigern 


very extenſive poſſeſſions in other parts of the king- 
dom, but here could obtain only as much land as 
he could incompaſs with a bull's hide cut into 


ſmall ſhreds, or as we call them Thongs, on which 


he built this caſtle. Whence one who wrote an 


epitome of Britiſh hiſtory in verſe, has thus applied 
| thoſe lines of Virgil: : We 


Accepitque ſolum fafti de nomine Tliongum, 
Taurino quantum poterat circuudare tergo. 

He had the ſpot call'd from the ſtory 'Thong, 
What a bull's hide inclos'd when laid along. 


From Grimsby the ſhore retires with a great bend- 


to let in the Abus Aftuarium or Humber, by Thorn- 


ton, formerly a college, founded for divine worſhip 
by William te Gros carl of Albemarle; and Barton, 


where is the moſt famous paſſage into Yorkſhire, 
Near it the Ankan, a ſmall muddy river, and there- 
fore abounding with eels, empties itſelf into the 
Humber, and near its ſource is Market Raiſin, fo 
called from its market of no ſmall reſort. Higher 
ap lie Angotby, now corruptly Ofpodby h, antiently 
belonging to the family of St. Medard, from whom 


it came by inheritance to the Airmins; and Relſay, 
antiently the property of the Hanjards, who were of 
great note in this county, from whom it eame by 


marriage to the knightly family of 4/hcaugh, After 
theſe the Ankam has a bridge at Glanford, a fmall 


* Eulogium. | 


» Gibſon a 1 ſays this belongs to the other Oſgodby in this county | 

is there another Oſgodby in e county, but two more in the Eaſt and North ridi ire, : has 
Dette e Oroville, Org ridge, -and Vekinham,  -Heltond. rel ridings of Yorkſhire, and Oſgardby here. 
* So Drayton Polyolbion II. 112. ſong 25, Sce Pennant's Brit. Zoo 
t Hiſt, VI. 210. | | | n P. 293. 


Kerell, a common name among the Saxons ag 


great eſteem in other places, ſuch as teal, Quail; 
woodcocks, pheaſants, partridges, &c. but ſuch h 


out a wing, and if his leg, they do the ſ. 


into the Humber. After bounding this county with 


hills, Henry of Huntingdon *' ſays is placed under 


the daughter and heireſs of F. Meini/}, This family 


place of the Daniſh ſhips, and for the death ol 


| barons Bourough, who lived here, of whom before 


market town called by the common pcople fro 


, a , ; ich itz 
bridge Brigg, its true name being almoſt loſt. Neo 


it in a foreſt of oaks is Icettleby, the ſeat of the 1 © 


mous knightly family of the Tirwbhits ', antien;, 1 
one would ſuppoſe from the name, that of o 


Danes. For Bye and Hyan ſignify in Saxon a holj. 3 
tation, and to inhabit, whence ſo many places jj. 
where in England, and particularly in this count: 
end in Bye. 5 


At certain ſeaſons of the year, not to mention fi. 
W. 


amazing flights of fowl are found all over this Part g 


of the country: not the common ones which are i 


have no Latin names, the delicacies of tables, and 
the food of heroes, fit for the palates of the great; 
Puittes, Godwittes, Knots, which I take to mean 05 
nute's birds, for they are ſuppoſed to come hiths 
from Denmark, Dotterells, fo called from their N. 
travagant doatiſhneſs, which occaſions theſe in. 
tative birds to be caught by the fowler's geſtures h 
candle light; if he only puts out his arm, they put 
ame: in 
ſhort, whatever the fowler does, the bird does th 
lame, till the net is drawn over it. I leave this the 
attention of Naturaliſts or Epicures. 

More welt, the Trent, after a long courſe, fall; 


its ſandy bank from Foſſedike, it runs firſt not far fron 
Stow, where Godiva, wife of earl Leofric, built a 5 
monaſtery, which, from its low fituation under the 


the promontory of Lincoln. Not far from thence is 
Rnaith, now the refidence of lord I:lloughby of Par. x 
ham, antiently of the family of the barons Dare, 
who derive great honour as well as property fron 


of Darcy proceeds from an older, viz. from one 
whoſe name was Norman de Adrecy, or Darcy of Ve. 
ton, who flouriſhed in high repute t. Henry III. and 
whoſe deſcendants endowed a ſmall convent of nuns 
at Alvingham in this county. But this dignity almoſ 
failed when the laſt Norman in the antient direct line 
left only two ſiſters, one of whom married Roger 
Fedtoardin, the other P. de Limbergh+, 

From thence the Trent runs down to Gainsborroz, 
a little rown remarkable for being the anchoring 


U 


Suene T zug ſkege, the Daniſh tyrant, who, after ravaging 
the country, was (as we learn from Matthew of 
Weſtminſter w) ſtabbed by an unknown hand, and 
received the puniſhment due to his crimes. Many 
ages after it was the property of William de Valence 
earl of Pembroke, who obtained for it the privilege 
of a fair from Edward I. From this earl by th! 
Scotch earls of Athol and the Percies deſcended the 


in Surrey *. In this part of the county was antiently 
the city of Sidnaceſter, the ſee of the biſhops of tlis 


it is now ſo totally vaniſhed that the very ruins ſeen 
to have periſhed with the name. Nor mult J forge 
to obſerve that in theſe parts at Nel flouriſhes 
the famous and knightly family of St. Paul, corrupt! | 


+ Fines 29 E. III. : 
But Dugdale does not ſay this, Bar. I. 45% l 


I. II. 366, 8vo. II. 387, 388, 4to. 
* 1 29h 
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Med Sam poll, which I always ſuppoſed deſcended 
i the antient Caſtilian family of the Counts of 
r0! 


& Paul in France, but the arms of Luxemburg which 
bear convey a different infinuation, viz. that 
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Gaunt*, On his death Simon de St. Liz. jun. fon of 2 I. II. 


earl Simon (to borrow the words of Robert de Monte 
a contemporary writer), © waning land, was pre- 
ſented by Henry II. with his only danghter and the 


8 | . g | 3 
ah of French extraction, ever ſince that Caſtilian honor.“ Afterwards Lewis of France, who was in- 
they a1 t | | * a g = h ; 5 * 
50 of St. Paul, about 200 vears ago, was united vited over to England by the rebellious barons, girded 


by marriage to chis of Luxemburg. | 
Above this the Trent, Idell, and Dun, ſport in ſo 
many ſeparate channels, to ule the words of Fron- 
tinus *, that they ſurround a river iand called Axel- 
zelne, Saxon Eaxalholme, which is part of the 
county of Lincoln, ten miles in length from ſouth to 
veſt, and about half as broad. The lower part on 
the rivers is marſhy, and produces an odoriferous 
rub called Call: the middle part, which riſes 
gently, is rich and fruitful, and yields great quan- 
ities of flax, as alſo alabaſter, which not being of 
te hardeſt ſort, is fitter for white-waſhing and plaiſ- 
tering than any other purpoſe. The chief town was 
antiently called Axel, now Axey, whence by the ad- 


a river iſland, the name has doubtleſs been formed, 
But it hardly deſerves the name of a town, it is fo 
thinly inhabited. It ſhews, however, the ſite of a 
caltle, demoliſhed in the barons' wars, which be- 
longed to the Mowbrays, then lords of great part of 
the iſland. A. D. 1173, according to an old Chro- 
nicler®, © Roger de Mowbray, renouncing his al- 
legiance to the old king?, repaired a caſtle at Kinard 
ferry in the iſle of Axholm, which had been de- 


over in boats, and laid ſiege to the caſtle, forced the 
conſtable and all his men to ſurrender, and razed 
the caſtle.” Higher up is Botterwic, whoſe lord 
Edmund Sheffield Edward VI. created firſt of his fa- 


daughter of the earl of Oxford, John the ſecond 


of the moſt noble order of the garter 4. More to the 
u. north, on the other fide Trent, is Burton Stather, of 
which I have not yet found any thing remarkable. 
This county of Lincoln boaſts for its earls after 
ga, who lived A. D. 710, and Morcar, both 
Saxons, and only. officiary earls, William de Romara, 
a Norman, on whoſe death! (for neither his ſon, 
who died before his father, nor his grandſon, en- 


dition of the Saxon word Ilolme, which they uſed for 


ſtroyed of old. A body of Lincolnſhire men croſſed | 


mily baron Sheffield of Botherwic, He loſt his life 
zpainſt the Norfolk rebels, leaving by Anne Vere. 


baron, father of Edmund, who is now a companion 


the ſword of the earldom of Lincoln on another 
Gilbert ® of the family of Gaunt : but Lewis being ſoon 
after driven out, his title to the earldom was acknow- 
ledged by none, and he himſelf voluntarily renounced 
it. 
honour of king Henry III. * who, a little before his 
death, gave by charter to his ſiſter Hawi/e, wife of 
Robert de Quincy, the earldom of Lincoln,” as far as it 
belonged to him, that ſhe might in right thereof be 
ſtyled counteſs.” Such ire the words of the charter?. 


Wt conveyed it to John de Lacy, conſtable of 


Cheſter, and the heirs he might have by her daughter 
Margaret. He had iſſue Edmund, who, dying be- 
fore his mother *, left this honor to be enjoyed by 
his ſon Henry b, who was the laſt earl of that family. 
For his ſone being ſnatched away by an untimely 
death, and only an infant daughter Alice left, he be- 


trothed her at nine years old to Thomas fon of Ed- 
mund earl of Lancaſter, on condition * that if he 


died without heirs of his body, or if they died with- 
out heirs of their bodies, his caſtles, lordſhips, &c. 
ſhould remain to Edmund earl of Lancaſter and his 
heirs for ever*.” 


huſband Thomas. But on the ſaid Thomas being be- 


headed, ſhe having by her unchaſte behaviour 


brought no ſmall reflection on her character, married 
without the king's © leave Eubulo Le Strange, with 
whom ſhe had conſorted, which the king reſenting, 
ſeized her eſtate. On her death? in an advanced age, 
without children, //enry earl of Lancaſter, grandion of 
Edmund by his ſecond fon, in right of the convey- 


Then Ralph, fixth earl of Che/ter, obtained this 


Alice had no children by her 


ance abovementioned, came into poſſeſſion of this large 


eſtate, which from that time was in the houſe of 


Lancaſter. The kings of England have, however, 
_ conferred the title of earl of Lincoln on others. Ed- 


ward IV. on Jobn de la Polef: Henry VIII. on 


Henry Brandon t, ſons of two dukes of Suffolk, who 


both died without iſſue : and queen Elizabeth on Ed- 


ward baron Clinton ®, high admiral of England, whoſe 
ſon the right honourable Henry * now enjoys it. 


In this county are about 630 pariſhes, 


See Dukes of 
Suffolk, 


ng joyed this title), king Stephen appointed Gilbert de 
LW = $48 2 EO RE * Lib. Monaſt, de Stanlow. | 
[ng " Suis aquarum divergiis ludunt, p. 121. Edit. Rigaltii 1674. ng Ee” OY TE 3535 
of 7 Mat, Paris, p. 129. See alſo Erompion, p- 1 090, P Henry II. fo ſtyled with reſpect to his ſon the younger. G. 
| 1 Prefident of the council eſtabliſhed in the North. Holand, He was created earl of Mulgrave 1 Char, I. and dying 1646 was ſuc- 
und Eeced by his grandſon Edmund, and he 1658 by his ſon John (Dugd. Bar, II. 3 7.) who was created marquis of Normanby 1694, and 
inf duke of Buckingham 1702, and dying 1720, was tucceeded by his only fon Edmund. He died unmarried 1736, and the title became 
extin, | . 152. Dugd. Rar, I. 346. | | | | - E 
c who married the daughter and heir of William de Romara, and died 1156, 2 Henry II. Ib. 400. | 
age « Ib, 401. | 


!* Ranulphus comes Ceſtriæ & Li 
mverfitatis veſtræ notitiam volo pervenite me dediſ'e, conceſſifie, 
mer uterinz comitatum Lincoln. 
rege& hæredibus ſuis libere, 
uprædictum comitatum pe 
al. His teſtibus, 
erby, Steph. du Segrave Juſtic. Angl. Simon de Montefort 
Appendant thereto his ſeal, 
ume, viz, three wheatſheafs, 


* 1 Henry III. died 1132. .Dugd. Bar. I. 43, 44. 


ncoln omnibus preſentibus et futuris preſentem cartam iuſpe cturis vel audituris ſalutem in Domino. Ad 
& hac preſenti carta mea contirmaſſe Dominæ Hawiſe de Quincy ſorori 
ſeilicet quantum ad me pertinet, ut inde Comitiſſa exiſtat, haben d. & tenend. de Domino noſtro 
quiete, perpetuo, pacifice, & integro jure hereditario cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis & cum omnibus libertatibus 
rtinentibus, & ut preſens ſetiptum perpetuitatis roborem obtineat illud ſigilli mei appoſitione roborare dignum 
venerabilibus patribus W. Wint. & Alex. Coventr. & Lichf. epiſcopis, R. Mar. Com. Pembr. W. de Ferres, Comit. 
„Will. de Percy, Ph. de Albianaco. Henr. de Aldith. W. de Cantalnpo & aliis.“ 

himſelf in a coat of mail armed on horieback, his ſhield and 
circumſcribed Sum Raruiphi Comitis Ceftrie & Lincolnie, 


the capariſons of his horſe charged with 


5 in an eſcutcheon, his arms as before, circumſcribed Secrerum Kanuiphi Co. Ceftrie & Lincolnis. 
4 rom a tranſcript in Mr, Charles's collections, Cotton MS, Julius C. VII. p 114. 
e died 1240. 24 Henry III. buried at Stanlaw abbey. Dug. Bar, I. 102. 
e died 1312. 5 Edward II. in his houle at Lincoln's inn, w 
© was drowned in a well at Denbigh caſtle. ib. 100. 


5 E. II. Vet both Evbulo L' Eſtrange and Hugh Frere, her third huſband, a 
22 Edward III. ib. 106. | 


He died before 1 54.5, ib 300. 


® Hedied 42 Henry III. buried at Stanlaw, ib. 103. 
hich he built, and was buried in St. Paul's London, ib. 105 | 


re in ſome records named earl of Lincoln. Holland. 
Cart. 7 Edw. IV. 4.4. He was {lain at the battle of Stoke 1487. Dugd. Bar. II. 190. 


b 14 a. r. He died 1584, buried in St. George's chapel at Windſor, Dugd. Bar. 
i He died 1616, | | | 
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HE county of Lincoln, called in Domeſday Lin- 
coleſhire, is 76 miles long and 46 broad and 
above 3oo in circumference, contains about 2,042,880 
acres, 40,590 houſes, one city, 35 market and five 
borough towns and 3o hundreds, 5 
The principal landholders in this county at the 
making of the Conqueror's ſurvey were the king, 
the archbiſhop of York, the biſhops of Durham, 
Bayeux, Saliſbury, Coutance, and Lincoln; abbots 


of Peterborough, Weſtminſter, Ramſay, and Croy- 
land; earls Alan and Hugh: Ivo Tailbois, William 


de Warren, Roger de Poitou, Roger de Buſli, Roger 


and Berenger de Todeni, Ilbert de Laci, Henry de 


Ferrars, William de Perci, Gilbert Tiſon, Gilbert de 
Gand, Hugh Fitz-Baldric, Colſvan, Alured de Lin- 


coln, Goſcelin Fitz-Lambert, Eudo Fitz-Sperewic, 


Drogo de Brurere, Walter de Aincurt, Norman le 
Cras, Ernegis de Burun, Ralph Paganel, Ralph Mor- 
timer, Robert de Veci, Robert Diſpenſer, Wido de 
Rebudcurt, Reyner de Brimou, Oſbern de Arcis, 


Oger Brito, Ralph de St. Walery, Durand Malet, 
William Blund, counteſs Judith, Wido de Credun, 
Robert Malet, Robert de Stadford, Peter de Valon- 
ges, Balduin Flandrenſis, William Tailbois, &c. &c. 


Biſhop Gibſon derives the name of Holland from 
the Saxon heah, deep *, which in the northern county 
is pronounced bow. South and north heath (f. heah) 


are ſtill diſtricts of this tract. It begins at the 
double toll-gate between Boſton and Spalding a little 
north of the Black river, on whoſe banks are plan- 
tations and a manufacture of madder, and extends 
ſouth to the Welland and Elloe. It has been chiefly 


gained from the ſea, and by time and induſtry its 


| foil has been changed from a deep fenn, frequently 
overflowed, to good graſs ground. Dr. Stukeley was 


of opinion that it was firſt imbanked by the Romans 
who ſecured it from the land floods by Cardike® ; 


and they yet ſhew what they call the Roman banks, 

now ſome way within land, the ſea leaving in theſe 

parts what it Waſhes from the Holderneſs coaſt in 
Yorkſhire. | | 


Holland gave title of earl 1624 to Henry Rich 
lord Kenſington 22 James I. who was beheaded 1648, 


and ſucceeded by his ſon Robert, who by the death 
of his couſin german Charles Rich 1673 had the ad- 
ditional title of earl of Warwick, and left both titles 
1675 to his ſon Edward, who died 1701, and was 


buried in Kenfington church; his widow married Mr. 


Addiſon. From this earl they deſcended to his ſon 


Edward-Henry, who died 1721, and was buried at 
Kenſington, and ſucceeded by Edward ſon of Cope 


Rich 4th ſon of Henry firſt earl, who was great 


grandfather to the 4th earl. With him the title 


expired 1759, but was revived as a barony 1762 in 
the perſon of Georgina Carolina, ſiſter of the preſent 


duke of Richmond, who was created baroneſs Hol- 
land in her own right, and in the year following her 


huſband Henry Fox was created lord Holland, baron 
of Foxley, theſe titles being choſen by this family 
from their poſſeſſing the ancient manſion of the 


Riches earls of Holland near Kenſington. The titles 


| ® heah is deep in the ſame ſenſe with a/tar in a/tiima flumina Curtius, VII. 4. 


o Stukeley Itin. I. 11, In his Hiſt. of Carauſius II. 133. 136, 137, 138, be ſpells it Carſdike, Moreton Hiſt, of Northamptonb'r 
: 2 — 2 12 . * 2 << 1 me . 
13, 614, Caer, or Cardike, Antiquaries have ſuggeſted the poſſibility of its having been called originally from Caras 
ing (Archzol. VI. 265) is the firſt who ventures to ſay that any place is called Carauſius' ditch. 


e Spald. ſoc, min. 4 Stukeley I. It. 17. 


I 


at the diſtance of about 21 yards from it to the weſt 


The foundations of the ſouth porch and of the ſouth 
and north walls of the nave remain level with the 


freeſchool over the porch. _ | 


perhaps the loftieſt of any in this part of the count, 
It has in the nave, chancel, porch, and tower, 53 
glazed windows. In thoſe of the north ailes are 
much remains of fine painted glaſs. Againſt the 
ſouth window of the nave is a monument with ef. 


who died 1576, and Caffandra his wife, daughter of 


ſtands on the north fide of the church, the road to 


| 


paſſed to their ſon Stephen 1774, and the fins 
year to his ſon Henry Richard, preſent and 34 barg,, 

In the year 1747 ſome locults were found dead 
on the coaſt near Croſs keys waſh e. 


The Long Waſh between Lynne and Boſton Was Lo 


formerly travelled, and here king John loſt his bab. 
gage, the memory of which is preſerved by do 
corner of a bank between Croſs keys Waſh aud 
Lynne, called King's Corner . rs 


On the edge of Norfolk is dd St. Mary's, where Ty 


Nicholas Breakſpear afterwards Pope Adrian IV. . 


was rector. Sutton St. Fames's chapel is built of a 80 
large ſort of brick not Roman, nor above the com. ja 
mon dimenſions. The only remains of it are the 


chancel wherein divine ſervice is now performed, arg 


is a ſteeple built as the chapel of brick and ſtone. 


ground, and from them it appears to have been abow 
21 yards in length, and in width 14. Near it in ; 


quadrivium is Foy crofs, a curious ſtone®, At Luttyy, Lu 
U 


alias Sutton St. Nicholas, was born 1606 Dr. Richard 
Buſby maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, who beau. 
tified the church, and gave a pulpir, but did not, as 
Dr. Stukeley ſays, build a ſchool here. Sutton F.. gn 
Mary's has a beautiful church, with an antient ſtone l 
ſteeple and a lofty ſpire covered with lead, and x 


Gedney church is the lighteſt and moſt airy, and G 


figies and arms for Adlard Welby, eſq; of Gedney, 


William Apryce of Waſhingleys in Lutton pariſh, 
in the county of Huntingdon, who died 1590, This 
monument was erected 1605 by fir William Welbie, 
knight of the bath, and Robert Carr of Aſwerbye, 


who married the ſaid Caſſandra. The ſouth door |} 
has a curious copper lock with an antient inſcription, 


and over the door is cut in thick oak in very large 


Saxon letters gilt, Pax Chriſti fit huic domi & 


omnibus inhabitantibus in ea: hic requies noftra; and 
under four blank ſhields in capitals, [n hope. In 
the chancel is a ſtone to the memory of Mr. Righ 
vicar here. A manor houſe, called the Abbot's hat, 


which from Croyland is yet ſhewn by the inhabitants 

It has frequently been obſerved, as a very fingular 
circumſtance, that no other part of the county to the 
ſame extent is furniſhed with ſuch large and handſome 
pariſh churches as are to.be ſeen in this low part of it 


At Gedney hill, a chapelry in Gedney pariſh, ſeveral } 
| coins of Antoninus, &c. have been found. [n the 
| ſame hamlet, about two miles north of Southea 


bank, is a paſture called the High doles, a ſquate, 
double moated, where antient foundations have been 
dug up, and ſome Roman coins. One acre here, 


© See the plate of croſſes. i 
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cel of the abbey demeſne, formerly belonged to 


moner of Croyland. Another like ſquare ſo 
moated is in the pariſh of Sutton St. Edmunds, 
dout the ſame diſtance from the ſaid bank, where 
e matters have been diſcovered. Here are ſome 
lands called Monks Dole, and 274 acres, being fix 
ore to the hundred, as an old terrier expreſſes it, 
now called Prior's field, which antiently belonged to 
the priory of Spalding. Afwic grange near Whap- 
Jade Drove chapel is a high piece of ground, ſquare 
and moated about, in and near which ſeveral Roman 
coins and urns have been dug up. This is near 
Calſcove, now. Catch colt corner, and thefe have 
deen ſuppoſed caſtella to ſecure the poſſeſſion of this 
country, lying as it were in a line on the moſt 
ſoutherly part of Elloe. At Anytoft in Holbech pariſh 
in a like moated ſquare were dug up foundations, 
urns, and coins. Mr. Johnſon had a ſpear head 
which he calls circulus quo pilo ſive ligno haſte affige- 
Jatur, found there with ſeveral Roman coins. See 


In Whaplode were found clay pipes let into one 
another, and in the fea dike bank between Flere 
and Gedney, a ſword which feemed Roman fo 
In proof of the richnefs of the land hereabouts, 
| faw 1762 an ox of eight years old who had 


to the ſtone. His owner had refuſed 7ol. for him, 
and intended making a ſhew of him. Mr. Dy- 
moke, the champion, 1731, killed a cow 33 inches 
high, weight 17 ſtone 81b. and had a ſteer of his 
onn breeding 73 inches high 8. ne Cy 
Flete gave name to an antient family. The ſteeple 


Ravenſclow, was found a large- urn with letters 
round it, covered with an oak board, full of Roman 
coins of the lower empire, chiefly Gallienus, and 
the 30 tyrants z. 5 1 

« Oldbeche in Hola nd, otherwiſe called Oldbek, a 
* market town k.“ C Il 

Holbech has a large church and lofty ſteeple, and 
in ita monument of the Littlebury family. Here 
was an hoſpital founded by John de Kirkton 1351}, 
a freeſchool by George Tanner 1669. The croſs 
probably built by Thomas de Multon lord Egremont 
who obtained a market and fair here of Henry III. 
was taken down 1683”. Here was born Henry de 


prated and endowed 1268 ». Here is a ſumptuous 
freeſtone monument for fir Anthony and Elizabeth 
Itby, with their own and their children's effigies and 
ams, ſupported by ten compoſite columns. | 

The fens are far leſs extenſive than they were, 
miny being drained, and will ſoon become the beſt 
land in the country. But ſtill much remains to be 
done. The fens near Revesby abbey, eight miles be- 
Jond Horncaſtle are of vaſt extent; but ſerve for 
lutle other purpoſe than the rearing great numbers of 
zeele, which are the wealth of the fenmen. During 
the breeding ſeaſon theſe birds are lodged in the 
lane houſes with the inhabitants, and even in their 


an ke. 1. 1212. 
. Stuk. I. 11. 
Ib. Godwin, 3 | 
w, X. 22. Stuk. I. 30. Pennant, Tour in Scotland, 1769. p. 9. 
Uh, Line, 145. | | 
' Tan, 249.  Ingulph. 96. 
. Bletenſis Cont, p. 113. 118. 


Ly Lel. VI. 60. : 


pl. III. fig. 4. Many Roman coins at Giggleſburn. 


ſtands at a diſtance from the church ®, Here near 


Randes alias Holbeche, one of the compilers of the 
Liturgy, bp. of Rocheſter and Lincoln, who died 1551". 

Wraplode has an antient church, built by the abbot. 
of Croyland, to which abbey the vicarage was appro- 


s Spalding ſociety's minutes. 


N S HI R FE. 


very bed chambers; in every apartment are three rows 
of coarſe wicker pens placed one above another, each 
bird has its ſeparate lodge divided from the other, 
which it keeps poſſeſſion of during the time of ſitting. 
A Goxzard, or Gooſe herd, attends the flock; and 
twice a day drives the whole to water; then brings 


them back to their habitation, helping thoſe that live 


in the upper {tories to their neſts without ever miſ- 
placing a ſingle bird. The geeſe are plucked five 
times in the year: the firſt plucking is at Ladyday 
for feathers and quills; the ſame is renewed for feathers 
only four times between that and Michaelmas. 


Goſlins of eight weeks old are not ſpared, for 


they are plucked to increaſe their ſucceeding fea- 
thers. If the ſeaſon proves cold, numbers of geeſe 


die by this barbarous cuſtom, which has not eſ- 
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caped Pliny's notice r. In N. Holland they pull 


their geeſe thrice a year, and 1 have feen them 
on Wildmore fen, between Tarterſall and Boſton, raw 


with the plucking, and their legs and wings frequently 


disjointed by rough hands, ſo that they fall a prey 


to Crows. 


Croyland, reduced almoſt to a village, ſituate on the 


ſouthern extremity of Lincolnſhire, and ſurrounded on 
every fide by fens, is accefſible only by cauſeways 


Croyland, 


of gravel or clay caſt up between the fens, and in 


ſome parts ſupported by the roots of willows planred 
at their ſides, and by droves as they are called or 


gangways, made of the common ſoil of the country. 


In theſe fens ſubterraneous oaks are frequently 
found. The town is miſerably decayed, and has 


to eſtabliſh here a market and a fair for cattle. The 


nothing that deſerves the name of an inn; and there 
was about 17 years ago an unſucceſsful attempt made 


abbey was founded by king Ethelbald A. D. 716 for 


black monks to the honour of his chaplain Guthlac. 


After the deſtruction of it by the Danes 870, it was 
refounded by king Edred 948, at the perſuaſion 


of his chancellor Turketyl, who was abbot here. It 


Was valued qt the diſſolution at C. 1083. per ann. A 


The eaſt part of the church with the tranſepts was 


then pulled down, It was uſed as a church till the 


_ cloſe of the laſt century; after which the north aile 
was fitted up for the uſe of the pariſh, with 


a heavy ſhort tower of modern date. The nave was 
intire 1661, and its roof and ſouth aile fell within 


this century; and the beautiful weſt front loaded with 


ſtatues and the legend of St. Gurhlac over the door 
ſtands neglected and running faſt to ruin, Only 
the weſternmoſt lofty noble zigzag arch of the tower 


remains, which was cloſed up when the reſt with the 
choir part was pulled down. At the eaſt end have 
been taken up the maſſive oak planks on which th 


foundation was laid. On the ſouth fide is an area - 


the civil wars by three baſtions caſt up by the 
townſpeople and ſtill remaining. Ingulphus gives a 
very particular and affecting account of the fire 
that deſtroyed this abbey 1091, while he was ab- 
bot, by the careleſsneſs of the plumbers”; at 
which time they loſt a library of above 700 books, 
and a curious ſphere or orrery*, It was rebuilt 
1112 by liberal contributions under the adminiſtra- 
tion of Ingulphus' ſucceſſor Joffrid © : but burnt and 


| un Stuk. Ib. 17, 18. 285 
Tan 286, in Stuk. 19, 20, 21. 


9 Rot. de inſtitutionibus Graveſend epi. Line. Stuk. 21, 22. 


Fuller could not find when feather-beds were firſt uſed in England. 
« Ib. 98. 


rebuilt 


called the abbey yard, which was defended during 
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rebuilt again under abbot Edward between 1142 and 


1170. The weſt front and turrets, and great part 
of the nave, which had been blown down, were re- 
built by abbot Merſke between 1253 and 1281, 
and the eaſt end was begun anew by his ſuc- 


ceſſor Richard Croyland, native of the town. The 


cloiſters, together with the north and ſouth croſs ailes 
of the choir, and the weſt part of the nave with its 
ailes, appear to have been rebuilt in the time of 
abbots Overton and Upton by one William de Croy- 
land, maſter of the works. The north aile, which 
had been erected by abbot Bardeney in the reign of 
Henry III. was repaired and new vaulted in the 
reign of Henry VI. by abbot Littlington, whoſe rebus 
is inſerted in the keyſtones together with the name 
of Aſhby one of his predeceſſors. Here was bu- 


ried Waltheof the great earl of Huntingdon and 
Northumberland, beheaded by the Conqueror (whoſe 


niece he married), and after his execution cano- 
nized. 'The fite with a farm or two belongs now 


to the widow of the late Mr. Searancke of Hatfield, 
under the will of her aunt, widow of. the late 
Beverley Butler, eſq. but 6500 acres once belong- 


ing to the abbey were granted by Charles II. to 
ſir Thomas Orby, whoſe ſon aſſigned them to Ro- 
bert Hunter, eſq: his ' ſon-in-law, whoſe ſon the 
late Thomas Orby Hunter, eſq; purchaſed the whole 
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two rooms below and two above, was pulled donn 


ſome authors erroneouſly ſaid to ſtand in three 


ing and Croyland near Brother houſe with the in. 


that in our plate of eroſſes fig. 1. 
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of the crown 1752, and left it to his eldef 0 
The profits of the rectory ariſe only frem 24 a0 
of glebe, Eaſter offerings, mortuaries, and ſurp 
fees, no tithes being paid to the incumbent. Twent 
acres of land here were parcel of the abbot de. 


meſne, and bounded on the eaſt by the lands of the 
almoner of Croyland. | of 


A little to the eaſt was Anchor church houſe, q d 


Anchorage houſe, where Guthlac lived and wa | 


$ by. 
ried: an old decayed building on the ſite he 


1 


li; 
res 
lice 


about 1720. There remains at preſent only the 
ſite, a ſmall hillock, In the fields to the north of 
this were dug up a number of ſculls, laid topether 
as if after ſome battle. A piece of land, former] 
moated, in Poriſand near Doweſdale, ſtill beats the 
name of Place yard, In the centre of the town 
is the famous triangular bridge, rarely rode over, 
at the junction of the Nen and Welland, and b 


counties. At the ſouth-weſt wing fits a figure of 
king Ethelbald holding a globe. This bridge is 
mentioned in Edred's charter 948 *. | 


St. Guthlac's croſs is ſtill remaining between Spald. 


ſcription here given, from a more correct copy than 
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Governor Pownal* ſuppoſes AIO to be the name 
of rhe five brethren. who were left in this 
4 chen Turketyl refounded it, and ſettled its 
. by this and another ſuch croſs. But not 
e 'that Aio taken as a verb better agrees 


10 


de doubted that the upper part of the ſtone had 
no room for the other names, Clarenbald, Swarting, 
Thurgar and Brun”; of whom it ſhould further be 
obſerved that Brun and Aio had no concern in aſcer— 
iging the limits. The ftone is pyramidal, tapering 
tom 1 foot 4 inches at the baſe to 1 foot 1 inch, but 
not equilateral ; the narroweſt ſides are the north and 
booth, the firſt 9 inches aud an half at the top, and 
cut in three channels; the other 9 inches and an 
half at the baſe, and 8 inches and an half at the top. 
1 ſands on a baſe of brick work under the bank 
by Brotherhouſe turnpike on the Spalding road almoſt 


up, he may have conveyed his name to poſterity 
under the double meaning of the ſynonymous verb. 

Chet bar, diſtant one mile from the croſs towards 
Croyland, was taken down when the bank from 


Chat houſe, to which the bar belonged, is ſtill re- 
maining. The” | 

Another croſs at the end of the fen in the road 
from Croy land by Thorney to Peterborough, being 
about four or five feet high, lies flat on a piece of 
ground of about a quarter of an acre, called Noman's 


Gideon. ES 

Another ſtone called alſo S!. Guthlac's croſs, forms 
tie ſouth boundary of this pariſh, ſtanding on a 
piece of land called Sz. Guthlac's creaſt near South- 
ea, containing about four acres. 
fallen down and lies near its baſe which was quad- 
ragular and of one ſtone one foot 10 inches high: 


whole length of the ſhaft was 4 feet 7 inches ; its 
bale was ſquare and about 1 foot 3 inches in length, 
and the part above this baſe octagonal and tapering, 
ad in length 3 feet 4 inches, having a diameter at 
Is top of 10 inches and an half. Now by adding 


Ws formerly inſerted, and then deducting 8 inches, 
the depth of the ſocket, it will appear that this croſs 
V3 originally in its upright ſtate from the bottom of 
the baſe to the top of the ſhaft 5 feet 9 inches in 
keight, Not the leaſt inſcription appeared on either 


tle baſe or ſhaft, 


A fourth boundary ſtone was the croſs at Finſet, of 
lich only the baſe remains, 2 feet in height, quad- 
angular at bottom, each fide being 2 feet 4 inches 
length. Above this bottom the four ſides were 
e by a projection of about 5 inches of the 
mers, The top, excluſive of the corners, Was 1 
1 oe ſquare, on which was at the centre a 
3 inch 1 
3 rg ſquare and 5 inches deep. 
| Fd with a Croſs, On the weſt fide a ſimilar 
vs three Knives ſomewhat defaced. A 3d 
* on the north and eaſt had three whips. 
r now fallen and lying on the ground was 
20 and tapering, and 4 feet 1 inch in length, 
ameter of its baſe 1 foot 10 inches, and of its 


4 Arch) | 
( 
ph, ® Tan, 251. 
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wh the words following Which. it governs, it cannot 
: | 


out of fight. If Aio had any concern in ſetting it 


Spalding to Peakirk was made a turnpike road, 


| land, ditched round, and belonging to fir Sampſon 


The ſhaft is 


is ſides 2 feet 9 inches ſquare, its ſocket in the centre 
8 ifiches in depth and 1 foot 2 inches ſquare; the 


{et ſeven, the whole length of the ſhaft, to 1 8 
lo inches the height of the baſe, in which the ſhaft 


| | On the- 
of this baſe is carved in relief a ſhield 


top 1 foot 6 inches. A hole in the centre of its 
top and bottom about 3 inches ſquare, wherein it 
may be ſuppoſed had been irons projecting and cor- 


reſponding to the hole in the baſe already deſcribed, 


and the loſt top of the preſent ſhaft or theſe holes 
had received irons heretofore fixed in the ſaid parts. 
There are four holes at 'the corners of the top of 
the baſe and of the bottom of the ſhaft, wherein 
cramps had been undoubtedly fixed to tie and faſten 
the ſhaft on the baſe, as lead was ſtill remaining in 
ſome of them. 
holes on the top of the ſhaft ſor cramps, which wich- 


out doubt formerly bound another ſtone, now loſt, to 


the top of the ſnaft. There is no inſcription remain 


There are likewiſe eight ſmaller 
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ing on any part of the ſtones. The part of the ſhaft 


now remaining was found by labourers many years 
ago in Pepper lake, now a mill-dam, when the ſame 
was cleanſed and improved. ROY 5 
Spalding exiſted before Croyland; for in Ethel— 
bald's foundation charter of Croyland, part of the 


| bounds of that monaſtery are ſaid to extend uſque ad 


edificia Spaldeling*.” It is a conſiderable and ſlouriſh- 
ing market town, conſiſting of one principal ſtreet, with 
a good inn, the White hart, ſo named in the time of 
Richard II. It is ſurrounded by rivers and fens, and 
divided into two parts by the Welland, which is na- 
vigable hither, and the tide comes up to the town. 
The manor belongs to fir Sampſon Gideon, bart. Here 


is another manor called Spalding cum Croyland. 


Algar, eldeſt ſon of Leofric and Godiva, encouraged 


Spalding. 


Thorold de Bukenhale (from whom deſcended a nu- 
merous family that is and ever was an honour, or- 


nament, and benefactors to this county) to compaſ- 
ſionate the vaſt loſſes Croyland had ſuſtained by the 
Danes; and he accordingly at the inſtance of Wulfget, 


and attended by him and fix moſt learned diſcreet 


monks, on Faſter day 1051 founded here a cell for 


the ſaid ſix monks, one to be prior, and endowed it 
with a mayor called in Domeſday Berewita, now Spald- 


ing Crowland, giving the ſite to God and St. Guthlac 
in frank almoigne, and making it a cell to Croyland 
but the monks were loon obliged to quit it by the ill 
treatment of Ivo Talbois, earl of Angiers, who after- 
wards gave the church and manor to the Benedictine 
abbey of Angiers, to which it was an alien priory 


It was made denizon, and at leſt an abbey by Ed- 


ward IV. and valued at C. 767. per annum. All that 


now remains are ſome cottages with gothic windows, 


and part of the church and gateway. Mr. Johnſon 


had a diſcharge under the hand and ſeal of Thomas 
| Kidbie, bailiff of the townſhip of Spalding, for the 
ſum of . 4. 16s. 8d. for the charges of buying 


the abbey church of Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 


folk, dated 34 Henry VIII. 1543. Edward VI. granted 


the fite of the priory, with another in Suſſolk, to fir 

John Cheke, a. r. 3 Jan. 3. IL 
The churches of Holy croſs and St. Mary Stok+ 

kys within the monaſtery being decayed 1284, and 


the conventual church though ſpacious crouded, the 


prior pulled down, the latter, and built the preſent, 
but worſe, and requiring more frequent repairs, par- 
ticularly the north ſide and the beautiful porch then 
added. St. Mary Stokkys was probably a wooden 


church. The church of Holy croſs ſtood in the 


market-place, and the ſtaircaſe tower of its welt 
front probably remains in a paſſage leading to the 
abbey on the ſouth ſide of the market place. Biſhop 
Dalderby granted 20 days indulgence to thoſe who 


dee Mr. Pegge ib, V. 101—10g. 


P pp 


out 
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out of their goods beſtowed on them by Cod re- 


lieved the lepers of St. Nicholas Spalding 1313. 
In 1403 a diſpute between the town and convent, 
whom the former diſturbed by ringing their bells, 
was determined by the biſhop of Lincoln, 


The priors of Spalding were made perpetual t. 
Henry III. Littleport rebuilt the conventual church. 
Hatfield fortified the abbey. The top of a ſumptuous 
monument was dug out of a cellar at Blew hall 


by High bridge when repairing. Here were buried 


Ivo Tailbois 1104, and his wife Lucy 1141, and 26 
priors, beſides benefaftors of the families of Multon, 
Ayſcough, Gayton, Lambart, Pinchbeck, Aylwyn, 
Roſs, Ogle, Lemoyne, Thurgar, Pecbrig, Kedby, 
Holland, Fulwy, &c. In the ruins of the priory was 
found an ivory or horn carving of a monk looking 
out from under a monument, ſuppoſed a defign for 
the monument of prior Littleport: now in the 


| Poſſeſſion of col. Johnſon. No relique of any faint 
was kept in this houſe. _ | 5 


* 


Chaucer and his brother-in-law John of Gaunt 
were frequently at Spalding, and took a corrody on 
a viſit to the prior. Probably Chaucer alludes to 


ir in his loſt ſatyre beginning 


In Lincolnſhire faſt by a ſpacious fen = 
Stands a religious houſe, who doth it ken. 


From the velom regiſter of the manor of Spald- 


ing by fir Laurence Myntling, librarian and illumi- 
nator of the abbey, it appears, that eighty felons 
were hanged from 41 Henry III. to 16 Henry VII. 


on the prior's gallows. Baillivus de Spalding ducebat 


; felonem de monaſterio uſque ad furcas pro executione fa- 


cienda: baillivus de Weſton portabat ſcalam uſque furcas 


pro executione facienda: baillivus de Pyncebecke inve- 


niet cordam ad ſuſpendendum felonem : baillivus de Mul- 


ton faciebat executionem in ſuſpencione felonis. The 


prior's oven, an old ſtrong vaulted building at the 
corner of the beaſt market by the Gore, was the 


| priſon, and over it an arched chamber where refrac- | 


tory monks were kept, and ſuch as had benefit of 


clergy allowed at the prior's claim; and over that a 


lofty tower with a bell knelled at executions and on 


ſolemn occaſions. It was built or improved 1220 


by prior Symon, and is the turris in Hollar's plan 
in the Monaſticon. It is of brick and ſtone, very 


ſtrong, the arch concentring and ribbed with Ber- 


nak rag, as alſo the door caſe and foundation. But 
now only the lower vault remains, converted into a 
cooper's workſhop, and a ſquare room lately built 
over it of brick. This place with moſt of the fite 


of the abbey became the property of fir Anthony 
Oldfield, bart. and his three daughters and coheir- 
eff es, of whom Margaret the elder brought it in 


marriage to Beaupre Bell, eſq. The Oldfield manſion 
houſe here is converted into a workhouſe. 

The ſtone coggs or froſtings of Spalding ſpire are ſo 
decayed by weather as to be eaſily broken off. The 


| carved oak cornice of the ſcreen between the church 
and chancel has in the centre the Virgin's head 


on a ſhield nebule (the arms of the Mercer's com- 
pany) and woolbags, the common cognizance of all 
merchants of the ſtaple, _ 

Spalding pariſh was antiently divided into twelve 


Iyntyns, which Maurice Johnſon deſcribed. Two fairs 


were granted 1714 on September 14 and December 
6. A theatre was built in Crackpole ſtreet 1753. 


— 


i. e. browſing. 


di. X 
* Phil, Tranſ. No 279. p. 1156. Stuk, Ib. p. 12. 


monable meſſuages or tenements for all mann 


ſworn by the ſteward, according to antient 3 
ments between the lord and tenants made in 
of Robert Holland prior of Spalding and lord of the 


The liberties of Spalding were confirm 
paid to John and Henry III. by John of 8 at 
Ralph Maunſel, priors. The commons > 1 and 
yeral thouſand acres, and belong to a 


cattle, aſſes, ſwine, goats, and peeſe / N 
* ns 

1 5 are Spalding, Pinchbeck, and Ds f 

lying undivided. All the towns whoſe lands lie 5 

adjoining are inttled to this right, and fone ma 


diſtant, comprehended in this old diſtich: 


ed for ü od 


| Ufſington, Tallyngton, Barham, and Stor 
One houſe in Gretford, and ne'er an ene 1 


but they can only put on their own reipedively 
though ſtrays are not liable to be pounded or he 
in drift by the fen reeves to prevent ſuits, The i 
and game belong to the lords, though the Bi 
have right to the brorage ®, fodder, fiſhings, reeds 
gatherings, fowltakings, and other fen profies The 
four fen reeves, two for Spalding and two for Pinch 


beck, are choſen by the homage, and approved and 


gree- 
the time 


Manor I 422-3. | 


The perambulation of Spalding boundaries to the 
croſſes was made by the miniſter, &c. The boys ſung 


part of a pſalm at each, viz. the croſs in the market 


place, St. Guthlac's croſs at Brotherhouſe, St. Nj. 
cholas' ſtone, the Spalding boundary called Cryx ir 
palude, now in the waſh overagainſt Whitehouſe, 2 
triangular tapering fruſtum, whereon appeared very 
plain ſſ Spalding brand mark S. and N. conjoined for 
Spalding or St. Nicholas; Croſs in the flags, cur 
Sancti Guthlaci in ſegete prope Oggott, an oftangula 
large baſis near Oggott alias Wodelode graynes 
between Croyland and Spalding lying eaſt and 
Keſteven weſt, in a watry place full of flags in 
the dryeſt ſeaſon: the inſcription in Roman capitals, 


Hitherto the bounds of Croyland,” and part of an 
octangular ſtone column fixed in the baſis; St. Ni. 


cholas* croſs at Eaſtcoat in Pinchbek overagainſt 


Tongue end ; the boundary between Spalding manor 
in Elloe, Holland, and the Boſton manor in Neſſe, 
Keſteven, a quadrangular baſe, with one other ſtone 


of a ſtep which has been thereon : many years ago 
a cottage was erected over this, and the chimney 


placed on the very baſis : the reſt of the ſteps, and 


the ſhaft of the croſs, which was as ſecmed by the 
ſocket ſquare. This was gone 1742. 
An urn was found at Spalding near the old bank of 
the river Lenda at its mouth by the ſea 17325. Another 
like it of red coarſe earth, 12 inches round, had been 


found before under the root of an aſh tree. The upper 


part of a large coarſe earthen jug, with five eats 
or handles and a beak perforated, was dug up in the 


foundations of Mr. Everard's houſe in Herring and 
Crackpoll lane. Roman ciſterns ſuppoſed to be 


found at Spalding“, and coins in the Welland here 
1745. On an oak frieze over the window of Ed: 
ward Brightman's houſe, called 01d or air Fullney, 
or the Red houſe, formerly the abbey vachery, Were 
carved the inſtruments of the paſſion, with ſhields 
held by angels. e 1 
In ſinking a well at the town hall and by the 
fiſh ſtone at four feet depth was taken up a ſtone 
coffin, in which was a corpſe looking freſh ; and 
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«other corpſe covered with a plank*, Three arches 
an | 


1d other ruins of St. Nicholas' church in foro ap- 
ty 


aared after the great fire. | 
dr Nicholas Aldwyn, knt. lord mayor of London 


©, Henry VII. 1409, ſon of ſir Richard Aldwyn, 
ban of the llaple, who built Ayſcoughfee hall, 
* at of the Johnſon family, was of this county f. A 


Spalding token of Robert Riſhton bore a hart couchant: 
a of Spalding 1666, a lion rampant, He had 
den a foldier in Oliver Cromwell's war, and turned 


| :nkeeper, and kept the greateſt inn in the town 


known ſo long as Richard II. by the ſign of the 
White Hart, now rebuilt, having been burnt down 
nich almoſt all that ſide of the market place about 
irty years ago. 5 E | 
"Of 'he Welland was taken an image of latten 
of an armed man extending his arms to hold a leaden 
ſocket for a candle on a braſs pedeſtal and globe. 
in a triangular pit in St. Thomas's lane was dug up 
the ſpur. Pl. III. fig. 5. | : 
be priors had a chapel next their own lodge 
vithin the prior. | 
Wyckham hall and chapel near Spalding were built 
by prior Hatfield about 1311, an exact parallelogram 
ok beſt aſhler ſtone, 60 feet by 20, roof oak, leaded, 
three large oxeye windows on a fide, and one larger 
at each end: the font octagon, the door arch ſup- 


ported by buſts of Edward J. and queen Margaret. 


Our kings then, and not long after, wore open 


crowns, and both women and men covered their hair 
vith gold and filver nets with jewels. This ſtately 


chapel is ſtill remaining, and viſible at a diſtance t. 
There was a chapel at Fulney a flip of ground. 
Tailbois' caſtle keep and moat are ſtill viſible in 
Coney garth part of the caſtle fields over againſt the 
park on the north road b. Its vaſt iron lock and key, 
rery ſubſtantial and in form of a fetter lock, now 
hangs in Ayſcongh fee hall, the ſeat of col. Johnſon. 
Here was eſtabliſhed 1710 by Maurice Johnſon, eſq; 
an eminent barriſter at law and ſteward of the manor 
tolord Exeter, a ſociety of Antiquaries, cell to that of 


founder, who died 1755, and produced many cu- 
nous diſcoveries and communications with the mother 
cell. To its minutes 1 am indebted for many curious 


Counties, e | | 
Below the ſurface of the earth in Mr. Hudſon's 
garden in Spalding over againſt the White Hart 


like gravel, under which a ſort of red gravel, This 
bravel ſeems to be the grit of freeſtone, and proba- 


| bly this was the place where the workmen cut the 


ſtones for the buildings of the priory and churches. 


I lies about three feet under the ſurface, and then a 
bed of White plaiſter as pure as plaiſter of Paris, 


"s found ſtood a church upon the abbey wall, the 
Tcmains of ſome arches whereof were laid open by 
lie diſmal conflagration of this rown. There are 
"dag then found veins of gravel in theſe parts and 
N Fl wapentake; particularly near the Wel- 
= erveen Spalcing and Croyland, and in Deep- 

6 ken between Spalding and Deeping, and by tra- 
, Spalding 8 


London, which flouriſhed during the life of the 


particulars relative to this and the neighbouring 


There were ſeveral carved ſtones found among it. 


* then come to the grit or gravel, of which 
mere ſeems to be plenty. Near the ſpot where this 


dition the Weland through Croyland town was bot- 
tomed with gravel, by 
Indenture of leaſe 1432 for 20 years, of a plot of 
ground with the buildings thereon in Spalding, be- 
tween lands of the prior and convent South, Thomas 
Fale North, Halmergate Eaſt, and the common bank 
of Spalding (i. e. the river bank) Weſt, under the 
yearly rent of 20s. payable quarterly, 5s. at Eaſter, 
5% at Botulphmas, 55. at Michaelmas, and 5s. at 
Chriſtmas, with a clauſe of re-entry on failure of an 
payment and of diſtreſs and retenier: Et ad 6es 
convencoes ꝑdcas ex utraq' pte bene & fidir obſer. 


vand' ptes pdce figilla ſua pſentibs indent” alternar” 


appoſuerunt. Hiis teſtibus: Johe Speck, Henr* 
Weſton, Jotie Swanno, & aliis de Spaldyng. Dat. 


ap. Spaldyng, die veneris ꝓx' ante feſtum Aﬀencois | 


Dili, Ab regni regis Henrici ſexto decimo;“ i. e. 5 
May 1432. On a label of the ſame thick velom 
drawn through the turn- up at bottom of this deed 
a round ſeal of red wax a capital M crowned, the 
initial of the leſſor's name, or perhaps in honour of 


the Virgin Mary, a conceit not uncommon in thoſe. 


times. By the words wrong bounded indorſed twice 


in a more modern hand, it ſhould ſeem it was im- 


agined there was ſome miſtake in it as to that point. 


It is the earlieſt inſtance Mr. Johnſon had ſeen of 
the mention of its being ſealed alternately ; the co- 


venants for repairs mutually are worded in the ab- 
lative caſe with participles k. | 


afterwards to fir Richard Ogle, a very antient manſion 


moated round, and very much improved by Baſil 


Berridge, eſq; its late owner, was found 1742 a large 
braſs Commodus, rev. a woman fitting on a plobe, 
her right hand extended, in her left a Victory. 
Several pipes of baked earth from the garden 
1743 *. 3 
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In the gardens of the manſion houſe of Pinchbeck, Pinchbeck, _ 
which formerly belonged to a family of the name, and 


At Moulton, the antient poſſeſſion of the great fa- Moulin. 


mily of the Moultons or Multons, barons of Gilleſland 


and Egremont in Cumberland, and from which they 


originally derived their name, was found an oblong 
priſmatic piece of beryl or river cryſtal in form of a 


cantharus, ſuppoſed by ſome an amulet, by Dr. 


Woodward a magical glaſs, by others a Britiſh orna- 


ment for horſe trappings when ſet in tin as fir Hans 
Sloane had one. M. Johnſon ſhewed it to the Society 
of Antiquaries 17361, alſo a copper military ring 


WY | | divided into 11 oval diviſions, in the centre ths to 
wn the market - place was found a white ſubſtance 


remind the wearer to ſay ten Pater Noſters, as a Mal- 
teſe ring had ten round knobs and a crucifix in the 


centre, found in the vicar's garden. Roman veſlels 


and urns of fine white and red earth were found in 
ploughing at Woods three miles ſouth of Moulton 
1721, in South Holland; ſeveral of them in the 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Hardy of Nottingham. They were 
dug up near Ravenbank, a fine Roman way paſſing 
through the middle of this fine level from Ely to Wil- 
bech by Spalding over Bridgend cauſeway to Sleford. 


Dr. Stukeley had an urn found within ten yards of 


this bank ®, He traces its courſe from Tid St. Mary 
to Cowbit ſtrait and broad. He ſays it is called in 
ſome writings Komans bank, and the Welſh pro- 
nounce Roman Ryiufain. He thinks the upper 


road running eaſt and weſt nearer the ſea banks, 


now called old Spalding gate, and in ſome places 


5 » . ; 
e Topo bee ere 


* Ib. 


a 


d. 8 
ede by ch an one ſeems to be deſcribed b 


1 


n Ib. 11. 22. | 


y Aubrey, when he ſays, „The Magicians now uſe a cryſtal ſphere or pearl, which is in 
the querent himſelf, Miſcellan. p. 129, where it is engraved, 


_ about 
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Cowbit. 


i 


about Flete Haregate, is of Roman origin. He 


traced another from the northern high country about 
Bollingbrook by Stickford, Sibley, and ſo to Boſton 
river about Redſtone gate, where it paſſed the river by 
a ferry to Kirkton, and juſt a mile from the river in a 


quadrivium is a large round ſtone called the mile- 


ſtone.  Thence to Donington where it met the prin- 
cipal road of the county from Ely to Sleaford. Other 
Roman roads run from Grancheſter to Ely by Stre- 
tham, and acroſs the depth of the fens by Upwell 


and Elme to Wiſbich, where one croſſed the river to 


Spalding, having on it the ſquare forts before de- 
ſcribed; thence to Herring bridge over Surfleet 
river to the end of Brig end cauſey near Doning- 
ton to Sleaford and acroſs the heath to the great 


Hermen-ſtreet;z thence to Crococolana on the Foſs way 
acroſs the Trent, and ſo perhaps to the Iriſh ſea*% A 
conſiderable Roman road or bank is croſſed between 
Sutterton and Goſberton, and ſeveral ſea banks run 
parallel hereabouts aſcribed to the Romans, though 


perhaps really the work of the ſeveral religious ſo- 
cieties for defending their property from the en- 
croachments of the ſea. | | | 


The freeſchool was founded by John Harox of 


Moulton yeoman 1561, endowed with lands to the 
amount of /. 80. per annum. others for the poor let 


for C. 19. 3s. and by the feoffees improved by pur- 

chaſe of others. 55 5 
On a coarſe ſlab in the nave is this epitaph on the 

founder in capitals; f 9 


Jobe Haroxus funere dignus + ampliore 
hic in Domino requieſcit 1560. | 


Bishop Barlow was cited into the court of arches 


for permitting ſome pictures of the Apoſtles put up in 
this church without the content of the majority of the 
_ Pariſhioners to be defaced 1683, whereupon he pub- 
liſhed a breviate of the caſe, in which he abſolutely. 
condemns the practice of painting ſuch pictures, and 


of repreienting Moſes wth horns, 


An authentic certificate from biſhop Ruſſel 3 Rich- 


ard III. 1486 ſets forth, that May 11 that year 
13 days before date, he conſecrated Corobit chapel 
and cxmitery, granting ſacramentals to be performed 


there for the inhabitants of Cowbit and Pykhall, 


they paying one quarter of all church aſſeſſments to the 


mother church of Spalding, quodgue inhabitantes pre- 
dicti anuis ſingulis futuris in quadrage/ima eccleſiam ſuam 


parochialem & matricem de Spalding predictam adeant, 


inibique de ſacerdote parochiali & curato ejuſdem ecclęſiæ 


ſacramentum penitentic recipiant. They to maintain and 
repair their chapel and chancel, hire a fit and able 


prieſt to perform divina, font, and all other infignia 


parochialig, and all this for the badneſs of the roads 


to Spalding in winter, with conſent of the prior and 
convent under their conventual ſeal. Endorſed Com- 
poſitio inter Cubyt & nos pro capella de Cubyt, Biſhop 
Barlow decreed that they ſhould pay to the re- 


Pairs, &c. of Spalding an eighth part of their 
taxation Oct. 11. 1610. 
tore a chapel for common oſſices of devotion, built 
by the prior and ſerved by the monks of Spalding, 


It is plain here was be- 


to which the family of Alwyn of Ayſcough-fee houſe, 


whoſe arms were in the eaſt window, were benefaRors. 
Richard Ruſſel, gent. after the diffolution, added much 
to the endowment, and 7 Charles I. 1631, obtained 


confirmation by inſpeximus ſhewn to the Spalding 


n Ib. 9 Inguiph. p. 78. | e Tan, 259. 
r Spald. ſoc. min, | ng. 491. 


from deſtruction at the diſſolution. 


N 
ſociety out of Maurice Johnſon's collegions gf charter 
and records moſtly purchaſed of the duke of Sobel 
by fir Richard Ogle of the Temple, and preſerve, 
Depinge market church is dedicated to St. G 
the church of the other Deping to St. james. Richard 
de Rulos converted St. Guthlac's chapel built in 8 
latter by the monks of Croy land into a pariſh chen 
Here was a cell of Beneditines ſubject 0 Thiorner 
1139 % The manor defcended by the marriage x 
Emma the granddaughter and heir of Richarg de 
Rullos before- mentioned with Hugh Wac or le 
Wake to the family of the lords Wake of Liddel 
who held it many centuries, and it came to the e 
by the Black prince's marrying Joan daugliter of Ea. 
mund of Woodſtock earl of Kent, by Margaret fiter 
and heireſs to Thomas lord Wake the laſt of that 
line. It is remarkable that ſhe had been twice be. 
fore married, and twice divorced, and dying at 
Wallingford 9 Richard II. 4 was buried in the Grey. 
triars at Stamford. The priory and manor belong now 


to ſir Chriſtopher V hichcote, bart. The church gf 


Market Deping is a neat building of aſhler ſtone, 


with a leaded tower and fix bells, the biggeſt broken. 
On the welt front of the tower is cut in relief z 


ſaltire between two taſſels, and on the ſouth face a 
portcullis. The Wake chapel on the north ſide of 


the choir is entirely deſtroyed. Empty ſtone coflins 


have been dug up in its ſite. The parſonage houle 


at the caſt end has ſome antient windows, and in a 


modern bow a coat of arms. The town has a ſwall 


market and a wooden bridge over the Welland, The 
priory in the pariſh of Deping St. James, a mile. | 
diſtant, is a modern houſe inhabited by the ſteward of 


the manor... - „„ 
Morcar de Breun, a valiant ſoldier, gave, and Beorred 
king of Mercia, by his charter dar. 8 kal. Aug, 860, 


confirmed to the abbey of Croyland the manor of 


Deeping cum 200 manſionibus & cotagiis 400 & 2 
eccleſiiss. Beorred about ten years after ſeized on 
this manor, and gave it with its appurtenances to 


one Langfer, Panetarius regis*, who lived to be 


extremely old, and dying without heirs male left it 


to his two daughters. Turkety] endeavoured to pu 


chale ir of them for the uſe of the abbey, but they 


would not part with it on any condition“. 


„Mr. Paynel, a gentleman of Boſton, tolde me, Bd 


ce that ſyns that Boſton of old tyme at the great 
« famoſe fair there kept was brent, that ſcant ſyns it 
ever came to the old glory and riches that it had; 
« yet ſins hath it beene manyfold richer than It 1s 


„now. The ſtaple and the ſtiliard houſes yet there | 
„ remayne 3 but the ſtiliard is little or nothing at all 


© occupied. There were iii colleges of freres mat 
e chauntes of the Stiliard cumming by all partes by 
« eſt were wont greatly to haunt Boſton, and the 


Grey freeres toke them yn a manor for founders ol | 


* their houſe, and many Eſterjiages were buried 
« there, In the Blake freres lay one of the nr 
&« HuntingfeJdes, and was a late taken up hole, a 


a leaden bull of Innocentius biſhop of Rome vor | 
* his neck. There lay alſo in the Grey treres of the 


« Montevilles gentlemen, and a vi or vi of the 


% Withams gentlemen allo. Ther remainith at Boſton 


a FEE . and 
« a manor place of the Tilneys by there name, 9 


* one of them began the great ſteple in Boſton, aud 


« lies in the church by the ſteple. It is by Boſton 
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lie findes of the waſche a fix miles, and then by 
« the ſandes of the ſalt gutte a xii, and thens agayne 
«yi to Lynne. Ther is a certain feode paid at 
« Boſton called Cromwelles fee *.” . 5 
The men of Boſtori of the ſoke belonging to the 
honor of Richemunt in Holland paid 4 100. and two 
alfreys that no ſheriff nor his bailifs ſhould interfere, 
gr have any thing to do with them, but that they 
might chuſe 2 bailiff from among themſelves, who 
ould anſwer at the Exchequer for pleas and out- 
goings as they were wont to anſwer to the earl of 
Bretagne while it was in his hands). The king 
anted them a charter, dated 30 Jan. a. r. 5. The 
Cal of the gild repreſented biſhop Blaiſe with a wool 
| pack and croſier. | , 
| « Botolphſtoune ſtandith hard on the river of 
« Lindis, The greate and chiefeſt parte of the 
« tune is on the eſte fide of the ryver, where is a 


ture. The chief pariſh church was at St. John's, 
« where yet is a church for the toun. St. Botolph's 


u was but a chapel to it. But now it is fo riſen and 
| « aJorned that it is the chiefeſt of the town, and 
F «for a pariſh church the beſt and faireſt of all 
1 « Lincoluſhire, and ſervid fo with ſinging and that 
* 4 of cunning men as no pariſh is in all England. 
f | «© The ſociety and brotherhood longing to this church 


« hath cauſid this : much land longith to this ſociety. 


The ſteple being quadrata turris, and a lantern on it 
a * is both very high and fair, and a mark both by ſea 
il and land for al the quarters thereabouts. There is a 
ie « ooodly font, whereof part is of white marble, or of 
le. « ſtone very like to it. There be three colleges of 
of {f freres, Grey, Black, and Auguſtine : alſo an hoſpital 

for poor men, and in the town or near to it the late 
ed «lord Huſe had a place with a ſtone tower. All the 
o, building of this fide of the town is fair, and mar- 
of * chants dwell in it, and a ſtaple of wool is uſed there. 
2 There is a bridge or wood to come over Lindis into 
on "this part of the town, and a pile of ſtone ſet in the 
to * middle of the river. The ſtream of it is ſometimes as 
be * ſwift as it were an arrow. On the weſt ſide of Lindis 
Lit ii one long ſtreet, and on the ſame fide is the White 
ai "friars. The mayne ſea is ſix miles off Boſton. Di- 
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tower of the church was built 1309 on a bed of clay 


me, B nine feet below the river. Its height is 300 feet, and 
en it is aſcended to by 365 ſteps. The length of the 
g it lurch, as meaſured by Mr. Eſſex and myſelf July 
ad; 


14, 1783, is 245 feet in the clear, and it is 98 feet 


{+5. to the building of the church, but not the 
alt memorial remains of her or her family among 
handſome church is compoſed. The font was new 
167. lere is an organ, but the ſinging is not ex- 
"ordinary, On the north fide of the church-yard 
tand ſome remains of St. Botolph's priory, a quad- 
ſügle inhabited by Mr. Pacy: over the door an 
"ll bearded buſt on a pedeſtal. It is not eaſy to 
"mine which of the religious foundations men- 


bi & & 8 1 


« faire market place and a croſſe with a ſquare 


mad, Dame Margaret Tilney is ſaid to have given 


tne many braſsleſs labs with which the floor of this 


"el by Tanner this was. Lord Huſſey's houſe 
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depth of 130 without ſucceſs. St. John's church, 
mentioned by Leland, has been long ſince down; but 
the burying ground is ſtill uſed. The croſs is ſuc- 
ceeded by a town hall. The Witham is navigable 
hence to Lincoln. The town was incorporated 37 
Henry VIII. Elizabeth gave it a court of admiralty, 
and founded a ſchool. here. It has two markets 
and three fairs. Roman antiquities were dug up 
here 1716. Here was bora George Fox the Mar- 
tyrologiſt * It gave title of earl 10 William III.“ 


> - 
+ 
[= 


to Henry Naſſau lord of Auverquerque who died 


1754, aged 92, without iſſue male, and fince of 
baron to William Irby, ſo created 1761, and ſuc- 
ceeded 1775 by his ſon Frederic 2d and preſent 
lord. „5 | | 
In Surfleet pariſh is Crefſy hall the ſeat of the an- 
tient family of Heron deſcended from St. John Heron, 
knt. privy-counſciior to Henry VII. who was a 


thumberland; extint by the death of Henry 1730. 


Surfleet. Toe 
Creſſy hall. 


younger ſon of the Herons of Ford caſtle, Nor- 


In this houſe Katherine, mother of Henry VII. was 


once entertained. The bed whereon ſhe lay was 
removed to a farm-houſe by the fen ſide called 
Mrigholt, where Dr. Stukeley ſaw it. It was very 


old-faſhioned, made of oak, with panels of old emboſt 


work. The houſe was handſomely rebuilt by fir 


Henry Heron, knight of the Bath, who died 1695, 


and is buried in this church. Ir is at preſent the 


property of Mr. Heron, who having a conſiderable 
_ eſtate in Scotland has offered this to ſale. The 


chapel is old, built or licenſed at leaſt 130g, as an 
inſcription on the door tells us. In it was a brafs 


eagle with an inſcription round it? 


Here is ſtill a vaſt heronry. The herons reſort 
hither in February to repair their neſts, ſettle there 


in ſpring to breed, and quit the place during winter. 
They are as numerous as rooks, and their neſts ſo 


crouded together that Mr. Pennant counted 80 in 
one tree. The male or creſted heron made a moſt - 
beautiful appearance with its ſnowy neck and long 


creſt ſtreaming in the wind. The family who owned 


this place being of the ſame name with the bird ſeems 
to be the principal inducement for preſerving them. 
In Drayton's time *, | + | 


" terſe good ſhips and other veſſels ride there. The Here ſtalk'd the ſtately crane as tho' he march'd in 


warre, . . 
By him that hathe the herne. 


They have been conſiderably reduced by the preſent 


proprietor on account of the miſchief which they do 


county, there being one or two more in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spalding. 
Donnington is a market town with a freeſchool, 
founded 1718 . In digging foundations behind the 
ſchoolhouſe was found a vault two feet ſquare, of 


to the land. This is not the only heronry in the 


Donnington, 


hewn ſtone, containing an urn full of red earth. 


Certain glazed earthen veſſels were found in ruins 
of an antient building here ſuppoſed ſpecimens of 
antient Bolingbrook pottery ſent to a merchant here. 
See Pl. IV. fig. 3. 1 

Wiberton, or Milbarton, near Boſton, derived its 
name from one Wibert, knt. and ſtewards, who va- 


Wiberton, 


| liantly aſſiſted earl Algar and the inhabitants in Hoy- 


land and about Croyland againſt the Danes A. D. 
870 b. This earl called the younger, who with his 
two ſtewards Wibert and Leofric, gave name to 


7 Mag. rot. 6 Joh. rot. 6. b. 


b Stuk, ; 29. 


a a one of thoſe with a great ſquare tower of brick 
pl 5 h Huſſey's tower b. There being no good 
- | - Vater in Boſton, a perſon has offered to dig a 
Nor 100 yards deep, but has already gone to the 
on t „ eee 
To VI. 36. 59, 60, 
Ex 1 — 5 Joh. m. 14. Both are printed at large in Madox's Hiſtory of the Exch, 280. 
Ty II. 49. Tan. 283, 284. | 
| 1 0 20 15 5 4 c St K. 
the dong 25. f Stuk, I. 22. i 


You, Il. 


I. 16. 2d ed. Tour in Scotl. 1769, p. 13, 
E miles ſengſoballus. > lngulph. 492. 
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Algakirk. 


Sutterton. 


Skibeck. 


Su inſhead. 


. 


s Kirkion, 


two counties. 


n 
the three tow us of Akarlrl, Wiverton, and Leverſion, 
obtained a great EP over the Danes 870, but 
were lain next day k. | 

Algarkirk has a handſome church, with a ſtone 
ſigure in the yard aſcribed to earl Algar, who GP 
ſo many battles with the Danes |. 

29 Sulierton was ound the ſpur engraved Pl. Ul. 
fig. 6. 

At Skirbeck was an hoſpital of the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem x. 

Of Swinſhead abbey, founded for Ciſtertians by 
Robert Greſlei 1134, valued at J. 167, per annum , 


- where king John died, remains only an yew tree and 


a broken figure of a knight in mail fixed in the wall 
of a new houſe, his ſhield blank, but he may be the 
founder or Albert his ſon. 

Swinſhead abbey farm was the ſeat of John Cotroti, 
eſq; 1733, the houſe built out of the ruins by one 


of the family of Loon, who were ſometime owners 
of the ſcite, as appears by the arms, a'chevron in a 
bordure; creſt a griflin's head holding a padlock ; 


and new fronted by an Orme or Oram, whoſe arms 


are over the door, a chevron between three eſcallops. 
The church a mile from the abbey in the town is a 
handſome ſpacious building with a lofty chancel in 


which is a monument of ſir John e knt. W ho 


died 1610. 
The firſt author who FI king john Hed of ki 


given him by a monk of this houſe lived near 100 


years after the event. The king went from Lynne in 
October 1216 in his way into Lincolnſhire, and with 


his whole army croſſed the waſhes which part the 


put him in ſuch imminent danger, that he hardly eſ- 
caped with his life, having loſt all his baggage. He 
arrived on the night of October 11 at Swineſhed, 


and after ſtaying there a day or two, ſet out on horſe- 
back for Sleford, the caſtle of which was at that 
time in his hands. He was forced to betake himſelf 
to a litter, and in Sleford was roughly handled by a 


dyſentery. Next day he was carried to Newark caltle 
then alſo in his hands, where he died a few days 


after. M. Paris plainly aſcribes his death to a fever 


brought on by vexation and heightened by cating 


peaches and drinking new cyder. So allo Matthew | 


of Weſtminſter and T rivet b. 
Gilbert de Holland, abbot of Swinſhead, was a 


particular friend of St. Bernard, whoſe life he wrote, 
and died and was buried at Tolouſe 12804. 
Vireſton priory was a cell of black monks ſubject to 
n founded after 11144. 
Rirkton has a beautiful church, built cathedral | 


faſhion, which induced ſome antiquaries to place 


here Sidnaceſter; but we ſhall ſee hereafter Mr. 
| Pegge's reaſons for removing that antient ſee to 


Kirkton'in Lindſey. On the pedeſtal of the font is 
Orate pro aia Alauni Burton qui fontem iſtum fleri ſec, 
a. d. Mecccv, Under the great upper window 
of the north aile, on a raiſed altar tomb is a ſtone 
ſigure with a dog at its feet, and round the verge 
Q2:ate pro aia Johannis de Pezis, and on an oak 
pew door in the north ſide are theſe arms carved, 


ö Sm. rY de Petrib, ed Sparke, p. 15, "I "ELL DES 
| Stukeley ib. 


was the river Oa/e. 
See Mr, Pegge in Archzol. IV. 20—46. 


* Spalding Society's min. The articles in hooks were gone 1783. 


v Mag. Rot. 14 Heury III. Linc, m. 2. 6,  Madox Hiſt. of the Exch. p. 288. 


3 


The tide coming up the river Well- 
Aream ®, which at high water overflows the waſhes, 


„Tan. 288. 


Fluvius qui dicitur / cllftreme, M. Paris, p. 287. Dr. Brady, p. 516, * Dugdate's Hitt, of Imbank. p. 250 and 300, 


4 Tan, Bib. Brit. 317. 


n 


feſs erm. between three v aterb6ngers, - 
longed to the family of Meeres Originally of Meeres 
but for many ages ſeated at this place Jartering ch 
r 
cinquefoils, Darcy and impaling a fleur de lis, 1); 15 
Creſt on a torſe a peacock's tail expanded. Wa 2 
l. 


which he. 


| I 
other pew. door in the nave Party per bend A. ands, 


3 maſcles in bend counterchanged; creſt on 4 tor 
on a helmet a phoenix | with a bell over her, and fro 
her. beak Aprendre a mourir |, for I'rancis 3;.; ne, G 
of Boſon hall here. "The,windows were he. de. 
painted with ſcripture hiſtories, arms of Fnolang, at 
ot Lincoln, Orme, Meeres, Littlebury, Burton , Digby, 

Driby, Johnſon, Brown, Cerne, Bohun, Clifford, len. 
champ, and orer the altar, in the eaſt window, thi 
uncommon coat, Per flaſque, G. and V. a lion ram. 


pant, A. crowned O. with an annulet S. on his breaſt 


or vulned G. PBulbeck, or Baſon. In 1710 were allo 
V. 3 bouquedeans O. Another like field, the bougetz 


erm. and on an oak pew a waterbouget, Johnſon, = 


a chevron between three eſcallops, Orme. All the 
hiſtorical paintings and many arms were gone, and 


the welt window in part bricked up 1745, and not 


a ſingle fragment of painted glaſs remains now in the 
windows of this beautiful chu ch, Whoſe ſouth tran- 
ſept (which as well as the north has double ailes of 
three arches each) is with difficulty kept up from 


falling. A ſilver paten thin and antient, with a fine 


radiated head of Chriſt, was found in this church! 
Kirkton pippins grow here, Fuller ſays he was ins 
formed that pippins grafted on a pippin ſtock are 
called Renates, bertered 3 in rheir Senerous nature by 


ſuch double extraction. 5 
5 he men of Ito ſteven (FCeſteyen) g gare 2 50 marcs Ke 


to have the king's charter for deforeſting the foreſt 


of Kelteven, according to the boundaries contained 
| in that charter v. 


Where now are Deeping and other fens was an 
tiently foreſt, The trunks of trees are frequently dup 
up in the ditches here at the depth of about two feet 
under a light black mold. Mr. Neale, to whom ve 
owe this aud other diſcoveries in the county, afficms 


that in a ditch of his own at the edge of the fens were 
found ſeveral rrunks lying at bottom, and in another 
place was turned out of one hole a hatfull of acorns 


black but firm and hard, yet there is no tree within 


a mile of the place except here and there a. willow 
newly ſet. He had by him a copy of the exempliſ- | 
cation of the letters patents of James I. dated Welt 


miniſter, Feb. 1. ann. 5 Ang. & Scot. 41, reciting by 


way of Inſpeximus the letters patents of Henry II.. 
dated Portſmouth April 23, r. 14. diſaſſoreſting the 
| foreſt of Keſteven for ever, which was allo con. 


firmed by the letters patents of 20 Edward Ihe 


| wherein the ſaid foreſt is deſcribed as extending 
from Swafton to Laſt Deping, as Careſdike extends 


itſelf, which is a dike running croſs the top not 


only of Deping fen, but alſo of that great fen 
beyond the river Glen called Lindjey level, and on 


the other ſide to the diviſion called Holland. This 
Careſdike, or Caerdike, is a broad deep artificial 
channel, which formerly. extended from the river 
Nen a little below Peterborough to the river Witham, 


almoſt three miles below D being almoſt 49 | 


* Sub. I. 24. 
n Stuk. 30. Tan: 5 Ui 


r Tan. 257. 
Worth. Linc p. 159+ 
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LINCOLN SAH IR I 


ies long, and ſuppoſed to have been the work of 
nt Romans, and navigable *. It enters Lincolnſhire 
* Deping, proceeding on an exact level between 
a | 


the high and low grounds all the way by Laygtoft 
boy Baſton, paſſing the river Glen at Higbbridge, it 


runs in an unterrupted courſe as far as Lincoln. It is 
all the way 60 feet broad, having a large flat bank on 
both ſides for the horſes that draw the boats. Roman 
coins are frequently found through its whole length, 
Dr. Stukeley at firſt aſcribed it to Catus Decianus the 
ocurator-in Nero's time, and thought his name was 
preſeryed in Catesbridge on the road, Catwick a fiream 
derived from this artificial channel at the very place 
where it begins to the Nen at Doveſdale bar, where 
comes in another ſtream from the north from a place 
by Sbepey bank called Catsgrove corner; to which 
may be added Catl:y near Walcot, and Catthorp near 


$anfield upon the road. Even after the projection 


of the other branch which goes to Lincoln on the 
bigher ground, the navigation here he ſuppoſes was 


continued till the Romans left the iſland . The 


Dr. afterwards altered his opinion, and aſcribed it to 


Carauſius, whoſe name he fancied it bore, though he 


before wore probably derived it from the Britiſh word 
(aer; Cardike being no more than fen dike. | 


In Deping fen in a deep vein of gravel were found 


1740, the ſwords engraved Pl. III. fig. 7, 8, 9, 10; 
alſo an iron frame, fuppoſed of a Vexillum, which 


was probably put on it for eaſy removal, fig. 11. 


Fig, 12 is a fibula, gilt and enamelled, with a ring to 


ſewit to the garment by, found in the ſame parts. A 
ſnall braſs ring lock was ploughed up in Deeping fields 
1740, on opening which the letters on each ring were 


this placed together E: R: C0“ 


Kamford is a large and populous market town 
pleaſantly ſituated. * As much privilege was given 


" to it, ſaving the privilege for treaſon, as hath been 
© oiven lightely to any town in England. It was 


a privileged but in king Edward's days for a borough 


* 25 concerning a place in the parliament houſe, yet 
eit was a borow town in king Edgar's days, and 
then and ſince it hath allway longed to the crown. 
* There were 7 principal towers, or wardes, in the 
*yall,,to each of which were certain freholders in 


* the town allotted to watch and ward in time of 
"need. In the weſt ſuburb called Breeacroft be- 


* cauſe that bakers ſold bread in that part of the 
*ſuburb, is yet recourſe out of Rutlandſhire, and 
"there the ſeſſion be kepr, ſo that the ſhire ground 
„of Rutland cometh to this ſuburb of Stamſord 
"town, The northern men in one of the three 


"firſt king Edwards“ days did ill to the town, and 


Gbrennid many writings. of their antiquities and 
"Privileges, and much of the town. It is not 
" lnce fully re-edifted. A great voice runnith 
* that ſometime readings of liberal ſciences were at 


* Nanford, and the names of 'Peterborough hall, 


1 ' . : 4 
Ymplingham, and Vauldier * yet remain there as 


| Places for thoſe houſes of men and religion that 


« : , 
lent their ſcholars thither to ſtudy, except a man 


* ill lay that theſe houſes otherwiſe coming to them 


kept their names.“ * One fair ſpring conveyed 


v leon North, 513. G. See before; p. 186. 
bs. Vvaibey⸗ 
* Wa - 

a0. 281, Peck VIII. fe. 
— VI. 20. Tan, 385. Ts 
117 H. VII. and Collins“ life of Burlcigh. 


l, a 
ee 5 | ,p. 203. 


* Chron, Sax. 36. 


h Tan, 28 3, P 


eck 1, 21. 26, 


2 Leh; VI. 28, 29, 30. VII. 2t. 5 
4 Hiſt, of Stamford II. 13. IV. + f 
. t Tan. 283. 

eck by Henry III. VIII. 56. | 


cn quatrer of a mile off imo the heit df the: town 


{© has two or l three caſtelles in the ton.“ A Be- 
nedictine priory cell to Durham was eatly founded 
here, dedicated to St. Leonard, valued at 3. per 
ann. now al facm of lord Exeter's © Mr. Peck ſups 
poſes it founded by Wilfred in the 7th centufy, rd, 
founded by William the Conqueror and biſhop Oari- 


leph J. Iis chapel with à rich Saxon front is no- Ʒa 


barn. A houſe of black ſriars founded betore 1240 
by William de Fortibus*©; another of Alte mats 
by Edward I. or III. or Henry IH. the welt gate 
remaining without the town, © One Piewiog a 


very rich man of this town was the fielt founder 


«as it is ſaid of the Auſtin ftria:s hatd by +St 
% Peter's gate in the. well ſuburb; an archdeacon ot 
* Richmond was the perſormer of it before 1440.7 


On the eaſt fide of the town without Paul gate Uood 
the grey iriers houſe, foilnded before 48 Edwürd 
III. d The Black Prince's wife was buried here. lit 

Stamford baron, which 1s in Northump:ouflitre, Wil. 
liam de Watervile, abbot of Peterborough, built ti 


Henry I. a Benedictipe nunnery, ſubje& ro Peter- 
borough, valued at {65. per ann. In St. Grotge's 


church David Sicelt or Sycil, having purchaſed a 
farm in Lincolnſhire, founded a chantry 22 Henry 


VII.“ The hoſpital of St. John Baptiſt and St. 
Thomas the Martyr, founded t. Henry II. wr Ri- 
chard I. was ſucceeded by lord Burleigh's 'almſ; 
houſe, which maintains a warden and twelve poor 


men. Here was allo a houſe of lepers belonging 


to Peterborough ®, © In the ſouthern part of Sum. 


* ford within the walls, and by the market place ig 
an hoſpital omnium Santtorum, founded by one 


* Broune of that town, marchant of very wonderful 


« richneſs, and he lived in ac tate s.“ Hib monux 
ment, with his own and his wife's figure in braſs un 
a {lab in All Saints chancel, are engraved in Petk's 
Annals of Stamford, N | F 2924 


* 


Not far from the town without Clement gat 


ſtood a fair ſtone croſs, erected by Edward 1, in mes 
mory of his queen Eleanor, but pulied down by che 
ſoldiers in the civil war. 5 a ie 

Henry of Huntingdon?, Florence of Worceſter ?; 


the Saxon Chronicle A. D. 9429, and Mr. Peck in 
his hiſtory, of the town”, mention Stamford awanh 
the towns taken from the Danes by Fdmund Irons 
fide. It is mentioned before in Wulfer's charter to 


Pererborough 656. A. D. 963, Athelwold; Biſhay 


of Wincheſter, reſtoring Peterborough abbey among 


others, obtained a charter from Edgar that. there 
ſhould be a market there and no other between 
Stamford and Huntingdon, Ermingſtreet, which - 


Leland I. 1 I 5 miſtakes for Fatling ſtreet, | runs 
within a mile of Scogate, or Mr. Camden miſtook 


for it the great hollow way juſt out of the gateY. 


It is {till called the High dike, and traces of it appear 


here and there between Stamford and Lincoln, and 
in particular very evidently without Peter gate 
Northward almoſt from the very gate, and ſo along 


to Brig Caſterton. n 


Tofirid abbot of Croy land, who, in 1112, ſent pro- 


feſſors to Cambridge, ſeat at the ſame time to his 


eck VIII. 325 . 29. : T 9 

Ian. 382 
Tea. 383. =. * * Tay. 386. 
p. C03. 


t Ib, 119. 
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manôr of Wridthorp by Stamford, three monks *, who 
may be ſuppoſed to have laid the foundation of 
the univerſity here?, though it firſt figured in the 
reign of Henry III. when its foundation is aſcribed 
to the Carmelites who had a large ſchool here, pulled 


down by lord Exeter 1722 *. 


The univerſity was prior to Wood's date 1290, 
when only a ſchool for the Gilbertines was founded, 
whereas other orders had their ſchools here be- 
fore. The Durham men, who had a foundation at 


Stamford, retired hither from Merton college Ox- 
ford, 1334*% The colleges were Brazen noſe, pulled 


down 1688, and ſucceeded by a ſchool, and the old 
gate, a pleaſing picce of plain regular Gothic archi: 
tecture, ſet up again forwarder. Peterborough hall, 


Black hall, Sempringham hall, another in St. George's 


pariſh, and three more?. | „„ 

Biſhop Gibſon was miſled to imagine that Stam- 
ford is a county town, from the mention in Hoveden 
of Staenfordienſis provincia, which is only the country 
round Stamford: and from Leland's ſaying that the 
ſeſſions were held there. Here was a mint in Athel- 
ſtan's time d, and much uſed by ſucceeding kings and 


' Canute. It was in Stamford baron, which is a diſtin 


pariſh and liberty in Northamptonſhire®. - 
Its 14 churches were reduced in Mr. Camden's 


time to ſeven, now to five, beſides St. Martin's in 


Stamford baron, miſcalled by Mr. Camden St. Georges: 


where are the monuments of William lord Burghley, 
his father and mother, and John earl of Exeter his 
great great grandſon who died 17100. The porch 
of all Saints is a beautiful piece of rich Gothic archi- 
tecture. By acts 2 and 3 Edward VI. ſeveral churches 
were united and a ſchool founded. William Ratcliffe 


founded a ſchool here 1530, and William Welles a 
freeſchool, © VV = 


The town is governed by a mayor, &c. eſtabliſhed _ 
prior to the firſt charter 1460 1 Edward IV. Tbe 
cuſtom of Borough Engliſh obtains here. After the 
death of William earl of Warren, the manor, bo- 
rough, and caſtle were granted by John earl Warren 
to Edward I. who regranted them to the ſaid earl for 


term of his life, and on his death by agreement they 
reverted to the crown. After five or fix grants from 
the crown to ſeveral of the principal nobility, and 
as many reverſions by forfeiture or want of heirs 
male, - Elizabeth granted them to William Cecil firſt 


lord Burghley. From him they deſcended to Anne 
daughter and coheir of William carl of Exeter, 
his grandſon married to Henry Grey firſt earl of 
Stamford, advanced to that dignity 3 Charles I. 


He died'1673, and (his ſon dying in bis life time) 
was ſucceeded by his grandſon Thomas who dying 
1742 without iſſue, the title went to Harry fon of 


John 3d fon of the firſt ear] who dying 1730, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Harry 4th and preſent earl; 
but they have ſince been ſold back to the Exeter fa- 


mily. The caſtle at the north-weſt end of the town 
ſhews very inconſiderable remains of a ſtone wall 
under the ſide of a little mount. It was pulled down 
and the materials taken to repair the White friers. 


Ihe painted windows in St. George's church were 
taken away about 1733. The knights of the garter 


* Bleſenſis Cont, Hiſt, Croyl. 115. 
a Peck IX. 16. 2. e 
Peck IX. 7. 4 Peck from Stowe. 
f All engraved in Peck's Annals of Stamford, 
* Biſhop Sanderſon's MS, 0 
* Lel. VI. 29. e 
a at Lel. VI. 30. Þ Ib. 1. 20, | 


this river of Waſh, which comes by Caller lan, lome: 


in the cholr windows, one in each light towarq, jj 
1 


bottom kneeling in armour in a Proper coat | ag 2 
over it the blue mantle and ſtar, all lookin 5 1050 h 
were taken away in ſpring 1741; as in 1737 = 12 
painted glaſs in St. Martin's to ſave the viecarf h h 
wearing ſpectacles s. ** | 
A peſtilence began in Stamford at St. James I” 
tide 1641 and ended in March following, whereof ; Sau 
are ſaid to have died between 5 and 600 perſoggt 3 flag 
Stamford gave birth to Robert Johnſon, mitiſe . 
of Luffenham c. Rutland, founder of the treeſchools 3 mi 
of Oakham and Uppingham in that county, of which 3 run 
before, p. 219. 221. His father Maurice was chief as th 
magiſtrate of Stamford i. | * 
Ufington was the ſeat of a younger branch of the bu oY 
Berties, and now of Brownlow duke of Ancaſter, A011 
&« Albeniacus lord of Bever caſtle was lord of 4 — 
cc Uffington by Wiland river half a mile byncthe jg 
e Standforde on the farther fide of the ripe of Lin, 2 85 
« colnſhire, and there remained grete token of 3 pac 
«© maner place embatelid of his, the which by the « 5 
heir of Roteland now living, and having it by tle 
* Roſſe heir general hath been well repairid, Ang F 5 on 
“eat ſuch time as Albinies lay commonly at Ufing: # kenord 
* ton, one of them builded New/teede a priory of i Wake 
* chanons; and there was buried, as I heard, dhe A 
* 2, 3, and 4 of the Albeneys. This Neuſtecde that 8 
is no leſs than a mile beneth Stanford, but not « 8. 
* hard upon the river k.“ Ea "= 
© Chater river comes into Weland about two miles Cl | irs 
* above Stamford in ripa ſuper. It riſes in Rutland- g PE 
e ſhire or the edge of Leiceſterſhire, 16 miles off by —_ [ 
« weſt, and comes within a mile of Uppingham, be. "5 de 
“ing in Stamford of the hither ripe, and thens fix 3 
« miles to Okam a mile of on the farther ripe, and ſo "ar 
to Keton a 5 miles in reſpect being in Stamford on it on 
_ © the hither ripe, and there is a ſtone bridge opel "KA 
Chater of fix arches and half a mile lower in I ut 
« Towelande river |,” ron: ky far. 
At Neruſtede within leſs than two miles beloy large 5 
Stamford, William de Albini the 3d founded an tween th 
Auſtin priory t. Henry III. valued at J. 30. The, | in length 
3d, and 4th of the Albinies were buried there“. one of th 
Under a ſtone bridge a quarter of a mile fron de, lool 
“Stamford runnith a riveret called Waſch, riſing in pretendec 
_& Leiceſterſhire and comes by Gritham in Rutland tae town 
6e ſhire, the whole courſe from the head of it a htte WM firall ro. 
“beneath Waſch bridge, where it goes into Welaud build a | 
* river a litle below Stamford is 18 or 29 wiles in the ce 
* The common ſaying there is, that Walch and be villa 
„ Wiland ſhall drown al Holand *.” „A good mile ah tree; 
e after I came out of Stamford I paſſed over a floue moved, 
« bridge, under the which run a praty rivulet; I tod [requents 


«it for Waſch?, There come many fina!l ris into ad anot: 


10 copio 
It riſes ne 
Wrning ( 
vater en 
of ten t. 
Heie Wa 
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time longing to lord Huſſey 3.” 1 
Horſley” places Gaus ExN x or C Aust at 4. 
caſter; Gale, who read it Caufennis, at Motling tau, 
Stukeley * at Panton. The Dr. obſerves there has beet 
a ſtation at Bridge Caſterton, two miles north from Stu, 
ford near an angle of the ſmall river that runs by it, but 
it is not named in the Iters, nor is there any dillance 


, 0 

between two ſtations anſwering that beiveel this : * : 
b RH SZ | = | | Sal, 2 
3 Y Peck IV. 15. = Peck VIII. 32. Ire thi 

> Wood Hill, and Ant. Ox. ſub hoc anno, Peck IX. 3. Oe 0 H 

| 6. | | e The George inn is opbohte t, I', 1 Mando of 
.. Fay 5 8 Stukeley iu Spaldiog Soc. Miſh ita writ; 
| Fuller's Worth. Linc, p. 169. * Spaldin 
| m Tan. 480. Lel. VI. 29. | PET, Lel. Ib. : Orth, 
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| Caſter which is but nine computed miles, It 
" 6 

1 ned on two ſides; many Roman coins have been 
Aae 


by F here and one paſture is called Caſtle. cloſe *. 
le Aries the name of Kefteven from Cauſennæ, 
6 uon Bridgeford is not in that diviſion *, Dr. 
TNT J places Cauſennæ at Brovgh, of which here- 


alter. 


a ſtage for poſt horſes in the midway between Stam- 
1 dand Grantham being equidiſtant from both, viz, 
"hr miles. The river Mitham or Wince riſes here, 
3 running by Grantham and ſo to Lincoln, falls 
to the ſea beloW Boſton 2. | | 


Between Stamford and Lincoln in Keſteven are 


many mineral ſpriugs; as at Bourne, Walcot by 
Folkingham, (of which two hereafter) Pickworth, 
Newton, Aunſby, Aſerby, and, as is ſaid, in the 
orounds of Dunsby hall three miles north of Sleford *, 


« Harne market is a three or four miles from 


« Crimeſthorpe. There appear great diches and 


« the dungeon hill of an antient caſtle againe the 
« gelt end of the priory, ſomewhat diſtant from it, 
« on the other ſide of the ſtreet backward. It 
« ſongid to the lord Wake, and much ſervice of the 


« Wake fe is done to this caſtle. I remember that 
« ] once read in an hiſtory cf the caſtle of Burne, 
« that 8. Edmund, king of the Eaſt Angles was 


« crowned at Burne, but 1 cannot tell whether it 


4 .* 3, ah 
„is this Burne .“ 


Robert Fitz Gilbert, valued at J. 197. 174. now en- 
tirely demoliſhed. The church is handſome, and had 


two large ſquare towers at the weſt end, but the 
northernmoſt is above half down, The caſtle oppoſite | 


to it on the weſt has all its ditch and carthworks re- 


mining. The area within the outer ditch is about 
eight acres, the inner about one, not like a keep, 


bun flat, covered by a rampart within the ditch. Very 
large irregular works axe on the north and welt ſides be- 


tween the two ditches: the earth raiſed about 20 yards 
in length and 10 in breadth, and a ditch between every 


oc of thoſe pointing to the grand moat. Altogether 
ne) look like a piece of ground drained, and are 
pretended to be Oliver Cromwell's batteries againſt 
tie town, On the inner ditch was a gatehouſe in a 
ral round tower®, taken down by lord Exeter to 


bud a barn, Near the baſe and ſteps of a croſs 


iu ne cenire of the town was the ſhaft of a circu- 
lar pillar about 10 feet high, out of which grew an 
all tree; but both the pillar and tree are now re- 
moved, Here is a medicinal ſpring, brackiſh, much 
Irequented in ſummer, flowing through limeſtone ; 


end another ſpring, which gave name to the town, 


lo copious as to turn three mills at che town. 
ines near the caſtle which it almoſt ſurrounds, then 
Wing ſhort goes in a contrary courſe, and affords 
Wer enough to become navigable, carrying boats 
ten tons, which ſerve the town from Boſton. 
dee Was born 1521 William Cecil, who was cre- 
* baron Burleigh by Elizabeth 1571, and died 
ERS * — N 
| 45m I. 28. 
„dal. 249. 8 


. 3 
Tin. 29. 
Mer this device in 
ede Allington, eſq. dated London, Nov. 1 3. 1605, 
Wain u. / de. maler, which he thought a reflection on 
Y Wiitings wherein hi 


or * . * d * , . 
king else an 84 
7 Line. p. 151. \ Tat. K-06 
U eley, ils 7 os 3 
Vol. II. | 


Sth Witham is called alſo Po Witham, becauſe 25 


This tranſaction was at Buers 
in Sullolk on the river Stour, Which ſee p. 83. At 


Bone was an Auſtin priory founded 1138, by * alſo a great ditch about the houſe, 


New Survey, p. 268. 


| Ann. Eliz. in anno 1598. | 
iount's Jocular Tenures and Camden's Remains. In MS. Harl. 374. 2 


1598. . Mr. Camden in his Annals ſays, he was one 


of thoſe few who lived and died with equal glory. 


Such a man as while others regard with admiration, 


J, after the antient manner, rather contemplate with 
ſilent and religious veneration ©,” This manor came 


to William lord Burleigh by his mother, Jane 


daughter and heir of William Heckington of Bourne, 


eſq. At Mr, Caldecote's, the Bull inn in this town, 
was a panel with a portrait of queen Elizabeth in 
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black velvet and jewels, long white lawn veil, and 


on the rim of a wooden fieve or colender in her left f | 
in capitals | 
a terra il ben, 
| Il mal dimora in ſella. | 
The town hall was built by treaſurer Cecils; 

At Stanfield, a village a little more north; is a 
good chalybeat ſpring, and in Blackfield cloſe many 
coins are found, | RN WOE LED 

Near Bourne is Grimſthorp the ſeat of the duke of 


Ancaſter. Roman coins have been found in the garden 


near a tumulus at the end; perhaps the grave of 
Grime, a noble Saxon or Dane, who gaye name to the 


place. Other tumuli are on the hills; one at Corby. 
An excellent kind of ſtone is dug up in the park, which 


is large and beautiful, Dr. Stukeley thinks the country 
hereabouts extremely delightful”, 


ce building of the ſecond court. Yet was all the old 
* work of ſtone, and the gatehouſe was fair and ſtrong, 


„The place of 
“ Grimeſthorpe was no great thing afore the new 


Stanfield. 


Grimſthorpe: 


ce and the walls of each fide of it embattled. There is 


« park betwixt Vauldey and Grimeſthorp.” Grimſ- 


of Suffolk to entertain king Henry VIII. in his 
progreſs into theſe parts. The hall therein was 
fitted to a fair ſuit of hangings which the duke had 
by his wife Mary the French Queen, and is now 


There is a fair 


thorpe, ſays Fuller *, I may call an extempore ſtruc- 
ture, got up on a ſudden by Charles Brandon duke 


in the poſſeſſion of the right hon. Mountague earl of 


Lindſey. e | 
elt appears by the ruins of Vauldey abbey a 


* good half mile on this fide Grimeſthorp that it 
e has been a great thing. There is in the wood 


e by Vauldey abbey a great quarry of coarſe mar- 
ble, whereof much be likelyhood was occupied in 
e the abbey.” Vaudey or De valle dei abbey, in 
the park in Edenham pariſh, was founded for Ciſter- 


tians about 1147, removed from Bitham, valued at 


Vaudy abbey, Y 


C. 124. per ann®, At the diſſolution Henry VIII. 


demiſed the ſite and manor to ſir John Harrington, 
of whom Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk bought it, 
and of him the earl of Lindſeyn, from whom it 
paſſed to the duke of Ancaſter. 


The ruins are now 


entirely removed e: the ſite is a _horſe-courſe?. At 


Edenham, the eſtate and burial place of the Ancaſter 
family, was an oftangular croſs nine inches diameter, 
four ſides twice as broad as the other four. The 
inſcription Priez: pur: le alme: Ranle: fix: Rab: 
On the other fide Priez: pur: almeis: des: tutz: 


It was demoliſhed in Dr. Stukeley's time, who gave 


the inſcription from ſome older copy 4. _ 


z Sanderſon MS. "Che: 
Salm. 250. ; 558 | 


i Itin. I, 10, 
* Tas 66. un MS. Sanderſon. 
2 Stuk, It. I. Pl. XI. copied in our plate of croſſes. 


Rrr 


2 is a letter from Thomas Cecil earl of 
acquainting him that ſome had called his brother the earl of Saliſbury the 
himſelf, and deſiring him to ſearch among his evidences at e were for 


| L if this device relates to this reflection, and might be adopted afterwards, 
n Stukeley, I. 8. Salm. 250, 


Edenhams 


* Thimbleby | 


— — —— 


Witham. 


| Sempring- 
ham. 


Folkingham. 


„ 

e Thimbleby had by purchaſe the lordſhip of Irn- 
«© ham of the old fir John Paynell, where Thimbleby, 
„ nyw living, hath built a fair place,“ faith Mr. 
Leland; but he was miſtaken. The manor of Irnham, 
anciently Gernebam, belonged to Ralph de Paynell in 
the time of William the Conqueror, as appears in 
Doomſday Book *. Freternata, the daughter and co- 
heir of William de Paynell his deſcendant, carried it 
by marriage iu the reign of John to nr Geffrey Lut- 


_- 


trell. The heir of Lutterell married Hilton, the heir 


of Hilton married Thimbleby, the heir of Thimbleby 


married Conquelt of Houghton-Conqueſt, co. Bed- 
ford, and Maria-Ghriſtina the daughter and ſole 


heir of Benedict Conqueſt, eſq; wife of Henry VIIIth 
and preſent lord Arupdel of Wardour is the preſent 
poſſeſſor of Irnham, and a large eſtate in this county *, 


Ixnham gives title. of an Iriſh baron to Simon 


Lutterell, created 1768, who took it on account of its 


' having anciently had lords of his name. | 


« The principal houſe of the Delalandes was at 


&« North Witham in Lincolnſhire upon or by Witham 


g r. The place is auntient, fair and ſtrong, 


and hath goodly commodities about it “.“ 


Gilbert de Sempringham, rector of the church 
there, having inſtituted a new religious order* called 
after him and the place, foundea here about 1139, 


a priory for nuns and canons, which was the head 
| houſe of the order, and the place where their ge- 


neral chapters were held; It was valued at £.317. 
45. 1d. per annum, and granted to Edward lord 


_ Clinton ?, whoſe ſeat here was entirely pulled down 


by the late duke of Newcaſtle before he fold it to 


the preſent lord Forteſcue: the garden walls re- 


main. The priory ſtood to the north-eaſt of the 


church: only a bare ſite remains, and a moated area. 


The chancel is ruined: the tranſepts gone : the doors 
have Saxon zigzag arches: the windows are lancet. 
form: one ſtone coffin lid lies in a pew. This church 


ſerves the two pariſhes of Poyton and Billingbo- 


rough, and is a donative of ſcarce £.20. per annum. 
Near Sempringham was found a fragment of a 


large Roman urn or vale of fine light red earth, 
repreſentiug Victory with a hare behind her, and 


part of a manipularius with a ſtandatd, wreaths, &c. 


in bas relief, with many beads of divers colours: 


other Roman utenſils or; ornaments given ro Mr, 
Johnſon by the rev. Mr. Hardy. 5 


« From Grimſthorpe to Sempringham fire miles 


« and a mile thence ſamewhat inward is the caſtle 


4 of Fokingham, ſometime the lord Bardolfe's, ſince 


« the lord Bellomont's, now longing to the duke of 
« Norfolk. It hath been a goodly houſe, but it now 
« fallech to ruin and ſtandeth even about the edge of 
the fenns!.“ 1 4 

Gilbert de Gant, ſon to Baldwin the ſixth earl of 
Flanders by Richildis counteſs of Hainault his wife, 
being alſo nephew to William duke of Normandy 
(Maud wife to the ſame duke being fiſter of that 


Baldwin) came into England with him and was well 


rewarded, for at the time of the Conqueror's ſurvey * 
it appears that he was poſſeſſed of 130 lordſhips 
in Lincolnſhire, of which Folkingham was one where 
he ſeated himſelf, that being the head of his barony, 
beſides 41 other lordſhips in different counties. 


| He was the reſtorer of Bardeney abbey in Lincoln- 
ſhire (utterly deſtroyed by Inguar and Hubba the 
Pagan Danes many years before). He married Alice 


r Tel. I. 28. * Doinefd, fol. 363. A, 


* A 2 = order obſerving ſome ſelect rules of St. Benedict aud 
* Lel,. I. 28. wr 


See Hiſt, of the Houſe of Yyery, 


| Afterwards he founded the abbey of Rufford in 


of Biham in Lincolnſhire all his lands called Brat. 


of Folkingham, who died 3 or 4 Richard l. leaving 


© MSS. penes J. C. Brooke de Coll. Arm. 

St. Auſtin, Fuller, Church Hiſt. 258. 

Fol. 354—3 66. | | | 
© Dugd. Bar. II. 50. 9 G. 


F 
daughter and heir of Hugh de Montfort, aud dy nil 
in the time of William Rufus was buried at Yo | yer 
deney. To him ſucceeded in this barony Walter 1 9 
ſon and heir who further endowed the abbey of Bur The ſe 
deney. He likewiſe founded the abbey of Bridlin | ſtands ! 
ton in Yorkſhire, and having married Maud abs, 55 \ 
of Stephen earl of Brittany and Richmond, 9 . e d 
this life 4 Stephen, leaving iſſue Gilbert, Roben and tower! 
Geffry. Gilbert in his youth being with king Ste 8 
phen in the battle of Lincoln 1142 in the 6th * 
of his reign, was with him taken priſoner, iy 
compelled by Ranulph earl of Cheſter to mar; rain th 
his niece Rohais or Hawiſe, daughter and heir i mended 
William de Romare earl of Lincoln, where, At / 
he had the title of earl of Lincoln in her oh! | (rom B 


the Ter 
le Mare 
had the 
Ry bett 
year}, 
from c 
ing the! 
afterwa 
their pe 
ward le 
now re 
Temple, 
ſouth er 
till late 
Mr. Dc 
with gre 


way is 
by Ges 


Nottinghamſhire A. D. 1148, and gave to the monks 


wait, lying in Edenham, whereunto thoſe monks 
tranſlating their abbey called it Vallis Dei or Valds, 
He died in 1156, leaving iſſue two daughters, Alice 
wife of Simon de St, Liz earl of Huntingdon and 
Northampton, and Gunnora; but neither of then 
having any iſſue, the inheritance of this great fanily 
devolved to his uncle Robert de Gant thereby lord 


iſſue by his firſt wife Alice daughter and heir of 
William Paganell, one ſole daughter his heir, named 
alſo Alice, who was the wife of Robert the firſt ſon of 
Robert Fitz Harding, from whom, through the heir. 
eſſes of Berkley, Gourney, and Dalamore, deſcends 
the preſent earl of Egmont, in whom are now centred The cer 
the righes of: this family. ß. are 
This laſt mentioned Robert de Gant had by his Ach 


ſecond wife Gunnora, who was niece to Hugh de ſquirrel: 
Gourney, a fon Gilbert, ſurnamed the Good, who a a 
had a fon named alfo Gilbert, who being taken exples, 
priſoner among the barons ar Kenilworth, this 20 70 


eltate was forfeited, though he redeemed it af. Barry 


terwards for 3000 marks. He died at Folkinghan ab 
1274, and was buried in the priory at Bridlington, Ache 
leaving iſſue a ſon Gilbert, who married Lora, ſiſtet 3 ger 
to Alexander de Baliol. In 24 and 26 Edward |. Ermit 


he had ſummons to parliament among the barons. At ot 
This Gilbert having no children conſtituted king lag a 
Edward I. his heir to the lands of his barony, vi On a 


Folkingham, Barton, Heckyngton and Edenham, and 2 bull 
died-26 Edw. ITI „ A pla 
This manor of Folkingham was afterwards granted Orer 

1 Edward II. to Henry de Beaumont, anceſtor of the J ſhields + 
viſcounts Beaumont, and continued in that family til birds, - 


27 Henry VI. Their arms ſingle and quartering The | 
Jeruſalem were ſprinkled all over the church win. Polite (i 
dows; over the ſouth door are carved 3 gerbes and a quare 
a lion debruiſed by a bend. Folkingham is a market Burty 
town, now the property of —— Winne, elq. The Alan de 
church ſtands on the top of the hill, and in the mar* rebuilt t 
ket · place are a ſeſſions-houſe, baſe of a croſs, and tuo ſde, by 
wells. On the caſt ſide of the hill are the moats 00 WW Nig, 
mounds of the caſtle in the yard of a manſion houſe eme to 
probably built out of its ruins. | | Ig 
At Walcot adjoining, near the edge of the tens, Upbear, 
which gave name to a family who had ſome mond ve it e 
ments in the church, is a purging Water, ſomewuut 
ſtronger than that at Bourne, and much frequente. 
The true name of Skrekingham is Peliag lan be 
ing ſo called from being the burial-place of three 


« Lel. It. VI. 6b. 
y Tan. 25% 


Dail 


Daniſh kings, before which time it was called 
Landon% hes e ha 
| Ifoardby has a beautiful ſtone ſpire and tower. 
5 The feat of fir Chriſtopher Whichcote, bart. here 
ſunds near it in a park ; the ſituation rather flat. This 


late was purchaſed of the Harveys: | 
x 1 Silk Willoughby adjoining has a fſimilat church, the 
a tower more ornamented. | 


& Saviour's chapel at the end of Brigend cauſe 


f way is {til} left, turned into a manſion-houſe, founded 
0 by George of Lincoln, endowed with lands to main- 
y uin the cauſeway 3 A legacy highly to be com- 
„ 
b Ar Aſlackby two miles from Folkingham and ſeveh 
wt, om Bourne, was a Preceptory or commandery of 
A he Templars, founded at the manor here by John 
ks e Mareſchal, about the time of Richard I. They 
th- hat the church and lands here by gift of Hubert de 
ks Ry before 1885, as appears by the rental made that 
os: Jen , but the preceptory might only commence 
ee from john le Mareſchall heir to Hubert de Ry give 
I ing them the capital meſſuage about 1194. It was 
em afterwards given to the Hoſpitallers, and as part of 
ily their poſſeſſions was granted 33 Henry VIII. to Ed- 
ord ward lord Clintons. Here was a round church, 
ing now rebuilt as a farm houſe, and ſtill called the 
1 Tele. The embattled ſquare tower remains at the 
med ſouth end, of two ſtories, the upper open to the roof 
nof ill lately incloſed and fitted up as a chamber by 
weir: Mr. Douglas the owner ; the lower a cellar vaulted 
ends with groined arches, on whoſe centre are eight ſhields. 
tred The central one is charged with a croſs: the othets 
5 are 8 | 

' bis A chevron charged with a creſcent between three 
1 de {quirrels : Lovell. : FCC 
who lu a border engrailed a cheyron between 3 ſpread 
aken eaples, | OY „„ DILL 
this 20 roundels, a dexter canton Erm. Zouch. 

al. Barry of 8, in chief a greyhound. Skipwith, 
ban ha bordure ingrailed a chevron Erm. 
ooh, A chevron between 3 fleurs de lis. | 
(iſter 3 gerbes quartering Seme de lis a lion rampart. 
rd 1, Ermine on a feſs 3 crowns. To Dt 
on, At other joints of the ribs; Erm. a feſs fuſillee im- 
king | palng a bend Erm. Hebden impaling Rye. | | 

„ . On a bend 3 ſtars impaling on a bend 3 birds. 
n, and 2 bulls impaling the bend and birds. 7 

1 A plain ſhield. „ 
ranted 


Oer and under the ſouth window without are 3 


of the hie: a croſs, and the two next to it, on a bend 3 
ly till birds, . 11 | 8 5 5 | 


reering The pariſh church at a little diſtance, on the op- 
| Wit Polite ide of the road, is a handſome building with 
8 . Uquire weſt tower embattled. | | : 

ge” Burton Pedwardine was part of the great eſtate of 
Wie an de Creun. Roger Pedwardine the ſecond 1 340, 
e aye” ule the church and St. Mary's chapel on the north 
0d „ — but the pariſn built the ſouth aile and St. 
oy Kliolag? chapel. By meſne conveyance the manor 


"mp to fir Thomas Horſman, knt. and by his 
"gan to ſir Charles Orby, bart. whoſe ſon was 
% carer to Henrietta Maria, and dying without 
i he came to his brother fir Thomas Orby, bart. 
A TY daughter married Robert Hunter gover- 

Jamaica, in whoſe right he had this manor 


x 
gu. 492. 


he fels, | 
monu- 
jmewlat | 
ented . 


am, be: 
F three 

| 1 1 
VI 68. 'Lel. Ib.“ le Lel. VII. 48. 


Ne 26% an, 265, 


David 


LI N C wu 


e Stuk. It. I. 10. Mon. Ang. II. 532. 635. 
n Lel. I. 29. i Lel. I. 29. | | 
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and Croyland, both which deſceided to his fon Thes. - 
mas Orby Hunter, eſq and his family. r LMI 
Hather- 


s 


One Buſley, coming of a younger brother of the 
© houſe of Buſſeys of Hougeham, dwellith in an old 


* place at Haider | Hather ] that he and his parents 


« hath in a fee farm of the church of Lincoln b.“ 


It belongs now or lately to the Newtons '*, and is a2 


prebend of Lincoln. 

* About a mile from Haydet I ſaw the ruines of 
* Cattleby priory, now longing to one | Robert] Car of 
« Sleford, a proper gentleman, whoſe father was 4 


„ rich merchant of the ſtaple'.” It was of the Sem 
pringham order, founded by Peter de Belingay t. Steph. 


valued at £-33. 18s.* Ifabel, daughter and heir of 
ſir Robert Carr of Sleford, bart. the laſt of this fa- 
mily, married John Hervey, firſt earl of Briſtol, 


| whoſe grandſon Frederick, now earl of Briſtol, and 


biſhop of Derry in Ireland, is poſſeſſed of Sleford, 
and a large eſtate in Lincolnſhire in her right. 
© The town of S/eford is builded for the moſt 


ee part of ſtone, as moſt part of all the towns of. Keſ- 
« teyen are: for the ſoil is plentiful of ſtone. The 


Cattleby 


priory. 


Sleaford 


* church is large, and for | houſes in the town -I 


marked but two very fair, the one longeth to the 
* parſonapge as a prebend of C. 16. in Lincolnſhire, 
ce and ſtandith at the eaſt end of the church; and 
<« Carre houſe ſtanding at the ſouth ſide of it. With- 


< out the town ſtandith weſt fourh-weſt the propre 


ce caſtle of Sleford, very well maintained, and it is 


* compaſſed with a running ſtreme coming by a cut 
* out of a little fen lying almoſt flat weſt againſt it. 


© In the gatehouſe be two portcullices: a high tower 
in the middle of the caſtle, but not ſet upon a hill 
«of raiſed earth: the vaults of the caſtle by the 
„ground be fair. The houſe or manor place lately 
* almoſt new buildid of ſtone and timber by the 
“lord Huſey ſtandeth ſouthward without the town!.“ 
„The town nor market is of no price: the orna- 
© ments of it is the biſhop of Lincoln's caſtle aud 


ce the late lord Huſſey's houſe n. Many Roman coins 


have been found at Sleaford. It is probable biſhop 


Alexander built his caſtle on a Roman ſite fituate in 
what is called Old Sleaford in Quarington pariſh, It is 
reduced to an inconliderable maſs of ſtone at the 


north-eaſt corner. The other Roman road comes in 


from the fen country and at the interſection of the 
two roads the town ſtood u. It has a market and a 


good inn or two. Two croſs baſes are at entering the 


town from London. Its freeſchool and hoſpital were 
both founded by Robert Carre, eſq. 1603 and 
adjoin to the manſion houſe of the Carre family men- 


tioned by Leland on the ſouth ſide of the church. 


The monuments of this family remain on each ſide 
the entrance into the chancel, for Robert Carre, 


chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter and privy 


counſellor, who died Nov. 14, 1682. Joſeph Carre, 


who died September 11, 1590, fir Edward Oct. 1, 
1618, and his ſon and heir fir Edward, who died 
Dec. 28, 1683, being the fourth baronet of the fa- 


mily, and laſt heir male. From the Carres the eſtare 
and manor came by marriage to the preſent. earl of 


Briſtol, who alſo preſents to the living, which is of 
exempt. juriſdiction, and has archidiaconal viſitation 


within irſelf. The vicar is alſo maſter of the ſchool, 


which the preſent vicar has removed from the Carre 


8 Tan. 276. 
K Tan. 265 
n Stukeley, I. 8. Salmon, p. 262. 


7 manfion 


F Henry van ew Carr, of Sleford, whoſe father was a rich merchant of the Staple, (Lel, I. 22.) had a grant of Cattley abbey | 


. 
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Haverholm. 


n ark 


manſion into. the Veſtry on the north fide of the 


_ church. The 12 bedefmen have an allowance of 


25. 6d. weekly in money, : beſides other advantages. 
On the water table at the eaſt end of the church is 
cut this inſcription. 14 

&© Orate pro alab' Ricardi Dekke & Johanne uxor' 
c ej' Johannis filii eor? et omnium benefactor' ej' quor 
« quor' aiabs ꝓpiciet' ds. A. D. Me CCC. III.“ and 
on that at the ſouth-weſt ſide, 5 
Here lyeth William Harebeter, and Elyſabeth his 

| | Wai 

« Cryeſt ihu graunte yem everlaſtyng lyfe.“ 

An outer waall and part of the gate, arch, and 
poſtern at a farm at the ſouth entrance of the town 
are all that now remains of lord Huſſey's manſion. 
„The chief ſpring of Sleford water riſith a little 
e from Roſeby village, about a mile by weſt from 
&« Sleford v.“ „ V 

Near Sleaford were found 1748, a coin of Nero 

middle braſs, sECVRTTAS Av VSTI; of Commodus, 
figura militaris gradien: of D. N. Conſtantius Nob. 
Cæſ. SALVS D. N. N. AVG, the monogram with A. Q. 
and in the ruins of the caftle coins of Tetricus 
; | e | | 


South Lefſingham, about two miles from Sleford, is 


the ſeat of the earl of Briſtol, as formerly of the 
Carres. - - RY | Hits OD 

ce Kyme; the goodly houſe and park is three miles 
from Sleford 4,” At Kyme was a priory of Black 
canons, founded by Philip de Kyme t. Henry Il. 


valued at C. 101. per annum". The eſtate was an- 


ciently the property of the barons Kyme, whoſe heir 
married Robert Umfreville earl of Angus. His heir 
married Buroden who had an only daughter Eleanor 


married to Henry Talbois t. Richard II, In 21 


Henry VIII. ſir Gilbert Talbois was created baron 


Talbois of Kyme, and lies buried in the church here, 


where is his tomb, and this inſcription in braſs on 
the marble : © Gilbert lord Tailboys, lord of Kyme, 


married Elizabeth the daughter of fir John Blount, 


« knt, of Kinlet in Shropſhire, and died 1 5 April 


1530.“ His widow was the celebrated miſtreſs of 
Henry VIII.“ Upon the death of his daughter Eli- 


zZabeth counteſs of Warwick, Kyme went by deſcent 
to the Dimocks of Scrivelsby, and of late belonged 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, who ſold it to fir Abra- 
ham Hume of Wormley bury in Hertfordſhire, bart. 


who had acquired a large fortune in the Eaſt Indies. 
Haverbolm, a houſe of Gilbertines, founded by 
biſhop Alexander after his Ciſtertians changed it for 


Louth park, valued at £.70.* 


Temple bruer was, before 1183, a preceptory of 
Knights Templars and Hoſpitallers, valued at C. 184. 
per ann." Here was when Mr. Buck drew it a round 
church after the model of the Holy Sepulchre, but 
now only the tower and ſome vaults. There be 
great and vaſt buildings, but rude, at this place, 
and the caſt end of the temple is made opere cir- 
« culari de more. Overagainſt this place Dr. 
Stukeley ſaw a croſs on a ſtone cut through in the 
ſhape of that borne by the Knights Templars, which 
he ſuppoſed a boundary of their demeſnes?. The 
like are to be ſeen on the heath about Snailwell and 


. * MSS. penes J. C. Brooke de Coll. Arm. 
Tan. 274. x Lel. I. 32. 


c el. I, I 14s 


4 Stuke J. 4 
Tan. 236. orleans 


6 


it came to Albeneius, and from Albeney to B. 
The lord Ros took king Henry VI's part again 


„ pleaſure as a place to walk in and to ſe all the 
* country about, and railed about the round wall, | 


1 1 t Tan. 2606. 
„2. ; y It, I, AX 
d Wood, Faſti Ox, I; 11. Burnet's Hiſt, of the Reformation. Rapin VII. 540. 


ON 1. 


Fordham c. Cambridge, as boundaries of the pol 
ſeſſions of the ſame order. e pol. 


« Hereabout Hermen ſtreet is very bold and per 


* ſect made of ſtone gathered all along from the ſu- 


5e perficial quarries; It goes perfectly ſtrait from 
« Ancaſter to Lincoln full north butting ON the 
* welt ſide of Lincoln town. A tumulys ſome time 
upon the centre of it. It is about 30 feet broad 
«© made of ſtone, piled. up into an eaſy convexity, 


There is likewiſe generally a little trench dug in 
the natural earth along both ſides of the road 
Barlings or Oxeney a Premonſtratenſian abbey, But 


founded 1154, valued at J. 242. The centre tower 
of the church ſupported by four arches, was en. 
graved by Buck 1726. It ſtands in Lindſey diyifgn 
near Wragby. One Makerell prior here headed 
the commons of the county under the name of cp, 
Cobler, when they roſe 1536 at the beginning of the 
diſſolution of religious houſes. They diſperſed on an 
offer- of pardon, but their leader was taken and os 
ecuted b. | 


«© The caſtle of Belvoir ſtandeth in the utter part By 
ce that way of Leirceſterſhire, on the very knape of an 


high hill ſteep up each way partly by nature partly 


* by working of mens hands, as it may evidently 
be perceived. Whether there were any caſtle there 


« before. the Conqueſt or no I am not ſure, but 


„ ſurely I think rather no than ye. Toteneius wa 


< the firſt inhabiter there after the Conqueſt. Then 


50 king Edward, whereupon his lands were confiſcated, 
and Belever caſtle given in keeping to lord Haſtings, 
* who coming thither on a time to peruſe the ground 


« and to lie in the caſtle, was ſuddenly repelled by 
Mr. Harrington a man of power thereabouts and 


« friend to the lord Ros. Wherupon the lord 
“ Haſtings cam thither another time with a ſtrong 


© power, and upon a raging will ſpoiled the caltle, | 


ce defacing the roofs, and taking the leads off then. 
© Then fell all the caſtle to ruin, and the timber of 
ce the roofs uncovered ratted away, and the foil be. 
« tween the walls at the laſt grew full of elders, and 
e no habitation was there till that of late days tbe 
« earl of Rutland hath made it fairer than ever i 
« was. It is a ſtrange ſight to ſe by how man 
« ſteps of ſtone the way goeth up from the village 


«to the caſtle. In the caſtle be two fair gates, ad. | 


te the dungeon is a fair round tower, now turned to 


6e and a garden in the middle, There is a well of 
ce 4 great depth in the caſtle, and the ſpring thereol 
« is very good. The caſtle is now much out of 
repair a, the capital pictures removed to London 
Among them were ſeveral by Salvator Roſa*, and 
one of Charles I, as he fat at his trial, fallel 
aſcribed to Vandyke who was dead ſome years hefots 
Only the ſtables of this manſion are in this count). 
The priory was founded for black monks, a cell on 
Alban's, valued at C. 104. per aun l. Dr. 810k 


1726 ſaw. the coffin and bones of the . | 
1 | 


died 1088, dug up in the priory chape Wi 

ſtable, and on a ſtone inſcribed in large fette 

r Tan. 275 | 

82. : Ib. | + Tan, 27. 

* Walp. Cat, of Bog: p. 4% | 
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LI NAG O 
aſt in them ROBERT DE TODENE LE 
Another cothn and cover near it un- 
-{cribed- „„The vale of Bever barren of wood is 
i urge and ver) plentifull of good corn and graſs 


« and lieth in chree ſhires, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and 
« much in Nottinghamſhire h.“ Todeney's ſon William 


lead C 
rYDEVR *. 


j;/ioguiſh him from William de Albini pincerna. 
lle won the battle of Tinchebray againſt Robert 
| Curthoſe, and died t. Henry Il. His ſon William 
died 14 Henry II. His grandſon William defended. 
Rocheſter calle againſt king John, and died 
1226, as did his fon Milliam before 32 Henry III. 
By the daughter of this Robert it came to the 
Rafe, and by Eleanor daughter of Thomas Roos 
oo the Manners, of whom Thomas was 17 Henry 
Vll. created earl of Rutland, and his lineal de- 
tenden John, duke of Rutland 1703, 2 An. which 


ook the name of Albiny and ſtiled himſelf Brito to 


N SHIRE 


„ Bitham caſtle. Little Bithau, a village is hard 
* by, both in Lincolnſhire; as on the edge of it. 


A little of Bitham riſeth of certain ſprings a broket, 


* and about a ford joineth the broke that divideth 
* the ſhires, and not far of is Robin Hudde's croſs, 


249 


** a limes of the ſhires*,” Here was a Ciſtercian pri- 


ory from Fountains c. York, founded by William 
earl of Albini, removed to Vaudy t. Over a croſs 


on a grave-ſtone on the church wall, POÞAN_ 


RASTEN. 

Wolſthorpe, a hamlet to Coulfterworth, now a poſt- 
town on the North road, gave birth 1643 to that 
great luminary in the Britiſh hemiſphere fir Iſaac 
Newton. His great great grandfather John, ſon of 


Wolſthorpe. 
Coulſter- 
worth. 


John Newton of Weſtby in Baſingthorp in this 


county, purchaſed of the Cecil family the manor of 
Molſtborp in Coulſterworth 1562, and was buried 


with his deſcendants in this church. The manor- 


Diſney. 


Eagle. 


Boothby. 


: nile is borne by his great great-grandſon Charles 3d bouſe in which ſir Iſaac was born is {till remaining, 
4 and preſent duke. In the civil war Mr. Maiſon, rector and his ſtudy fitted up by himſelf in early life. He. 
| of Aſhwell c. Rutland, defended this caſtle for the was educated at Grantham ſchool under Mr. Stokes, | 
art Bat king. The parliament ordered it to be demoliſhed and after having held the wardenſhip of the mint. 
Ky 1649, and ſatisfaction made to the earl, whoſe ſon and preſidency of the Royal Society, and publiſhed 
ty rebuilt it after the reſtoration. Wolftrop church on a variety of mathematical and philoſophical diſcoveries 
ty an adjoining hill was demoliſhed by the caſtle made by him, died in his 85th year 1725, and was 
6 canon pointed at a battery erected near it. The buried in Weſtminſter abbey. His eſtate here de- 
bet country between Belvoir and Grantham is full of ſcended to his uncle's family, whereof John the laſt 
KF beautiful Hills, ſome covered with incloſures, others of the male line ſold the manor of Wolſthorp to 
1 with woods ſheltering deer: the lands and roads Edmund Turnor of Stoke Rochford, eſq. 1703. 
* between the hills bad and ſwampy, the vale, bating „ Dilney alias de Iſenay he dwelleth at Diſeney, 
i de ſpices, &c. which riſe about it, is flat and in “ and of his name and line be gentilmen of Fraunce. 
15 ſome places marſhy, and affords no other pleaſure in * Aileſham priory by Thorney Curtoiſe was of the 
* the proſpe& but from its extent. Moſt of the arable * Diſeneys foundation, and there are divers of them 
by 1s common and unincloſed. b * buried and likewiſe at Diſeney®.” Leland, how- 
1 by Alice, wife of Roger Bigot, 5 Stephen, fined to ever ſeems to be under a miſtake in ſaying that Aileſ<" 
. the king in J. 198 10s. for her father's land or ham priory was of Diſeney's foundation. Dugdale* 
lord manor of Belvoir. © aps that Flleſham in agro Lincolnienſi was founded 
_ The Witham before it arrives at Paunton runs by by Beatrix wife of John de Amundeville 7, and re- 
ſe, Walthorp, and afterwards by Stoke Rochford. | _ cites the grants which were ſucceſſively given to the 
wie * Stoke, a four miles a this fide Grantham, longith fame by that family and by John de Dive (1277) 
ws * now to maſter St. John .“ Oliver St. John, eſquier who was ſon of fir William de Dive who married 
| be- to the dutcheſs of Somerſet, grandmother to Henry Ermetrida the ſole heir of the Amundevilles, and 
and VILwho died 1503,is buried in the church, with others which John de Dive dying without iſſue left his two 
8 cr that family w, and likewiſe ſome of the Rochfords, ſiſters Elizabeth and Joan coheireſſes, the former 
Go” (rom whom in all probability the place took the name _ marrying fir Lambert Bufly, knt. and the latter fir . 
ts of Woke Rochford”. In 1654 fir Edmund Turnor, William D'Eifney, knt. Biſhop Tanner? alſo agrees 
illage uu. who was a younger ſon of the family of Turnor, with Dugdale, citing nevertheleſs Leland*, who again 
10 cl Milton Erneys, in the county of Bedford,) on which fays that Aileſham priory was of the Diſſeneys 
| 15 narage he ſettled the impropriate tithes of its pariſh, c foundation,” a miſtake which Leland probably fell 
1 worth J. 100. per annum, and built an almſhouſe for ſix into by not knowing or not diſtinguiſhing that the 
wall Porperſons,) became poſſeſſed of this manor in right of Diſneys had only married the coheir of the foun- 
11 of lis wife one of the daughters of ſir John Harriſon of dreſs and benefaQors. OED a; 
5 Balls e. Hertford, knt. He made it the place of his re- In the chancel of Norton Diſney church are ſe- 
4. ldence, and built an almſhouſe here for ſix poor per- veral very antient monuments of the Diſney family. 
ar: ſons 1677, which he endowed with fee-farm-rents The eſtate here was fold by Molyneux Diſney, efq. 
, ad mounung to J. 2 1. 10s, per ann. o The eſtate now to the duke of Albemarle about 1674, was laſt the pro- 
cle hg to his great grandſon and nameſake Edmund perty of fir Thomas Clarges, bart. deceaſed, and now +, 
\efors mor of Panton houſe near Wragby, eſq. _ of his ſon a minor. The manors of Swinderby and 
— c MlatoIDunuM is diſtant from Vernometum accord- of the hamlet of Morton adjoining continue to be- 
1 8. % to one Iter x111, according to another only x11 long to Lewis Diſney Ffytche, eſq. now of Dan- 
ele nit. Ward places it at Eaſt Bridgeford c. Not- bury-· place c. Eſſex. . 7 28 
who ben, about which marle is found?. Stukeley%, At Eagle was a commandery and hoſpital of 
d! is, and Salmon r at Willoughby on the woulds. Templars and Hoſpitallers t. Stephen, valued at 
1 ; At Caſtelle Bitham yet remain great walls of FL. 124.* * 
buüldings. The lord Huſey was a late lord of Boutheby belonged to a family of that name, whoſe 
1.4. and MS, | TW h 9 WILD i Dug. Bar. I. 111—115, : a 
ue w. 3 rot 12. Madox Hiſt. of brag te „ el. V. 99 3 * a 
"my "i 6129 ,,, . „Fenn e ee p. 326. EIS 
Tre: rit. Rom, 438, 4 1nd; | r P. 290. : 11 fe Be Bs V . . . 
For. Mos. * Mon. Ang. II. 421. . 7 Se gh Notting P. 184. ee 
lead ol. Il. 8 ; 9 8 1 85 * LEE 2 85 heireſs 


azo 


Ropeſley. 


heireſs married Pay nell, of whom fir John was bu- 
ried in this church 1420, and Elizabeth his wife 


and Richard lived there in Leland's time, and had a 


Paunton. 


S. raw ſlon. 


Ancaſler. | 


_ dike in ditching near the woodnoll in Little Paunton 
pariſh 8, | COTE» 


pretty ſtove houſe. within a moat. It was from 
them called Boothby Pannel as was Newport Pan- 


nel in Buckinghamſhire, Biſhop Sanderſon was rector 


here . | | 

At . Ropeſley was born Richard Fox founder of 
Grantham ſchool and Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, 
ſucceſſively biſhop of Exeter, Bath and Wells, Dur- 
ham, and Wincheſter ; at which laſt place he dicd 
and was buried 1528. 1 


« Panton à village.“ Baxter agrees with Mr. 
Camden in placing Ab PoxrE here. Stukeley © 
makes it CausEN N, in which Salmon agrees with 


him placing 4d Pontem at Eaſt Bridgeford in Not- 
tinghamſhire . Horſley puts it at Southwellf, Many 
arched vaults about Great Paunton. Many Roman 
coins have been found here and in all the neighbour- 
hood round, alſo Moſaic pavements, Roman bricks 
and urns. A filver Trajan was found by the bigh 


. 


Great Paunton church, eſteemed one of the fineſt 


old buildings in this part of England, was completed 
1519 at the expence of Anthony Ellis, eſq. merchant 
of the Staple, who lies interred in the chancel. 
The arms of Elli: G. on a feſs A between 3 creſcents 


O as many eſcallops Az. impaling thoſe of Ayſcongb, 


re repeatedly carved on the tower with this ſen- 


and vaults found b. e 1 B43 
The Foe way partly paved with blue flag ſtones 
laid on edge runs by theſe places from Newark to 
. Feier. e | | 

© Crocotana 


tence, Thynke and thanke God of all. 
At Straw/ſten near Paunton many Roman coins 


Gale! places CrocoLana at Collingham in Not- 


ünghamſhire; Stukeley* and Horſley | at Brough 
near Collingham three miles from Newark; Salmon u 
dat Newark. _ | 


4 Ancaſter ſtandeth on Wateling as in the high 
« way to Lincoln. It is now but a very poor ſtreet 


4 having a ſmall church. Bur in times paſt it hath 


de been a celebrate town, but not wallid as far as 1 


could perceive. The building of it lay in length 


s by ſouth and north. In ſouth end of it be often 
times found in ploughing great ſquare ſtones of 
e gold buildings and Roman coins of braſs and ſilver. 
« In the weſt end where now meadows be are found 


in ditching great vaults: the area right againſt 
the eaſt end of the church where the caſtle ſtood is 


large, and the dikes of it appear, and in ſome places 


the foundations of the wall. In the higheſt ground 


« of this area is now an old chapel, dedicated to St. 


Mary, and there is an heremite. The townelet is 


„ divided into two lordſhips ; the eaſt end of it, at 
+ * the ſouth end whereof the caſtle is ſet, is of the 
"-- =: * lordſhip of Wilesforde, ſometime longing to the 
4 Jord..Cramiwelle, and after, as I heard, fold with 


©. © other things to the performance of one of the lord 


Lond 
E: e Stukeley MS, 


. «.Cramyells wills, and after Burne priory in Keſtene 


« had. if .by.the'meane of Margaret mother to Henry 


p Lel. VII. 52. "ih 


* - 


” $tukeley J. 80. 


h to the coaſt of Nortolk, * New Survey, p. 240, 241. 


„ veſt fide of the. town, where the 


valier. Plenty of Roman coins are found in the 


Ancaſter gave title of duke 1715 1 George I. t 


it came to the lord Bellemont, 


bridles, and two urns full of coins were found there. 


Dr. Stukeley u ſays on this road there are many ftones 


two miles from Grantham, a ſtone under which 


| Rb. s Lel. 1. Os 
Dr, Salmon contends that this is not the true 


* It, I. 82. SETS. 


1 N I 


pariſh | 
* ſtood, was the Veſcys, and the patronage 725 
the 


“church with impropriation was given by one of then 
* to Malton priory in Rideſdale. The tow wy 
C on each fide of it a ſpring, and they comin 5 
* one bottom anon after run into Willesford Ma . 
“ The heath of Ancaſter containeth in length ah - 
« 14 miles and in breadth about. « « and Fan's 
* within two miles of the fens n.“ The caſtle ditch Is 
the Red Lion bowling green, the foundation in Cat 
cloſe. The church is a neat building with oy 
ſpire, In the yard two prieſts cut in ſtone, and th 
inſcription: Pricz pur le alme fire Jean Colmay Che. 
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town and on the hills round it®. Mr. Sympſon of 
Lincoln had a fine denarius of Otho found here 
now in lord Sandwich's cabinet. Rev. SECVRITY 
P. Re Harriſon? mentions Mofaic pavements, yy, 
Gale derived Ancaſter and Hunnington from am 
an aſh tree, and Dr. Stukeley from onng a bopyy 
valley 4. oh eee ee 
„Harrington dwellith beſide Ankeſtre 1.“ 


Robert Bertie, who was ſucceeded 1723 by his ſon 
Peregrine, and he 1741 by his ſon and nameſake, who 
dying 1778, was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert, and he 
1779 by his uncle Brownlow 5th and preſent duke. 
* The Veſies were lords of a caſtle called Caderpe 0 
in Keſten, three miles north from Ancaſter, Since 
| and now the duke 

* of Nortel hath it!?! 
At Hunnington near Ancaſter is a ſmall Roman . 
ſummer camp ſquare, double trenched,' the entrance 
on the eaſt. (See Pl. V. fig. 6.) In 1691 a num. 
ber of Roman coins and ſome bits of weapons and 


Both Caythorp and Hunnington were ſeats of the 
two branches of the Huſſey family. 3 
The Ermen ftrcet, now called the Higbdite road, 
goes along the heath, which preſerves it from be- 
ing worn away*. I have ſeen baſes of milliaries, and 
one or two fragments of milliaries on its ſides. 


placed, but moſt ſeem modern and like ſtumps ot 
croſſes, yet probably are mile ſtones. It would bv 
of little uſe to meaſure the intervals, for one woull 
find that the whole diſtance berween two towns was 
equally divided by ſuch a number of paces as came 
neareſt the total. In the valley from Hunningto 
to Carleton is a large flat tumulus. There are man 
in this county, and the lower rich part of it bu 
ſcarce a village without them. Two at Normanton, 
others at Ledenham in Harlaxton lane, at Denton, | 
one between Frekingham and Briggend, and one 0! 
the heath among the goſs overlooking Saltersford. 
Theſe are probably Britiſh. An old man of Av 
caſter told Leland * that at Ure/by or Reſeby (d. Har. 
rowby_) a plowman took up a ſtone, and found au- 
other ſtone under it, in which was a ſquare bot 
full of Roman coins, and another in Harlc#on fields 


was a braſs. pot and a helmet of gold ſet with 


VII. The duke of Suffolk hath it now. The ftones, which were preſented to Catherine prince A < 
. ' 1 ; 4 . . 4 a i : 5 | . | | lar 
*. G. Sn e Lel. VII. 51. oy f ; 8 p "IC" 1 
4. I. p. $0. + He derives the name of Arden from Canftnnæ, and ſays that Brigcaſterton is really not in that diviſion. 
3 F. 253. e 1 N tukele; I. 84. 2d ed. 25 3 u Ib. 
F. 162. * Stukeley I. 98. . * P. 295. 1 
7. Lel. I. 30. * Stuk. I. 80. » Deſcription of Brit. II. 17. 4 Gale's letters, p. 14, 


that it runs fron 


rmine ſtreet, one of the four chimini majorer, but 


daowagel. 


L INC OI 


lounger. There Were beads of ſilver in the pot 

guritiags corrupted 7. At Harlaxton, ſometime the 
- of the family of De-Ligne, deſcended from Monl. 
of ge Ligne, baron de Barbaſon, and Knight 
of the order of the Golden Fleece, and now the ſeat 
if George De Ligne Gregory, eſq. was found about 
, | 1740, an urn containing burnt bones and coins of 
h | Gallienus, Claudius Gothicys, &c. and a ſeal inſcribed 
g Cantabrygg, and within it Hirſlyncfton. Roger 
Hirllyn&ton or Hirlyncton of this place was ſheriff 
0 15 Edward III. 1374 *, as Was ſir Daniel De Ligne, 


ls kat, in 1631. | | 
In Denton fields (the antient and preſent ſeat of 


le ne Welbys) was found 1727-8 a Moſaic pavement 
of about one foot and an half under ground extending 
e, | near 30 feet, the principal room 20 feet by 30, 
F only one piece of red, white, and blue teſſelæ, ſeveral 
l. large pieces of Roman bricks in the foundations of 
ne the partitions that divided the rooms, and ſeveral hu- 
vy man bones. Salters road adjoining may have been 
aſed by the Romans for bringing ſalt from Holland 
once Brigend cauſey to Leiceſter and the inland 
| arts *. | | 
0 At Hough is a hill called Loveden, which gave name 


ſho 10-the hundred, and had ruins on it. | 
be At Ingoldſby pariſh is Round bills, a circular eamp 
. zoo feet diameter; large works by a wood fide . 

19 0 guſſey that was ſo great in Richard Il's days, and 
nce © was beheaded at Briſtol, had his principal houſe 
uke « and manor place at Houghebam three miles from 

| | « Grantham. His wife lies at Howheham and divers 
man i * of the Buſſes in the ſaid pariſh church. Buſſey 
ance « that is now alive is the gth or 6th from great 
um- « Suſſey that was beheaded, and is the laſt heir male 
and  « of this houſe, which came out of Normandy ®©.” _ 
e. Grantham 18 miles from Lincoln in Leland's 
the ume (, now 28, is a large market town and cor- 
| poration on the Ermine-ſtreet here made a turnpike 
vac road, The church was the ſee of a ſuffragan biſhop, 
be⸗ but the church of Lincoln got the lands. North 
and and South Grantham two prebends in Salisbury ca- 
des, thedral maintain the reſpective ailes of this church, 
ones and the middle between them. The church was 
is of endowed A. D. 1100 by Hugh biſhop of Lincoln, 
1 bo and the vicarages of North and South Grantham 
rould wgmented by biſhop Sanderſon with 1000. towards 
; Was a houſe for the vicars. It is dedicated to St. Wul- 
came tran biſhop of Triers who perfected the converſion 
10t0n of the Friſones, and died and was buried here, 
manſ with, St. Symphorian the martyr and St. Ebritha *. 
it has The church is ſpacious and elegant, and has a 
non, hanlſome eaſt aile with a vault under it, as are alſo 
ton, tle veſtry and a large charnel houſe. In the nave 
ne on 


8 beautiful monument to fir Dudley Ryder lord 
Chic juſtice of the King's Bench who died 1756, 
ad whoſe ſon Nathaniel was created lord Harrowby 
1770. The font is adorned with ſcripture hiſtory in 
relief, The ſpire 100 feet high is beautifully froſted, 


gford. 
An- 
Har- 
d Au- 
hole 
] helds 
which 

with 
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hdy Camden. A freeſchool by biſhop Fox 
* was born here, as was alſo John Stil biſhop 
Bath and Wells from 1 592 to 1607. Here are 


Waker, 
1, OU . a o 4 » 
„ Orered with rude carving of ſcripture hiſ- 
ans from 


' 
(a J. zi. 


Aueekly lecture was founded here as at Wakefield 


* charity ſchools. Here was a houſe of Grey 
"ay 1290 f. The angel inn ſeems to have been 
"mmanderys, In the houſe of Mr. Fiſher, ſhoe- 

s a neat little ſtone oratory, uſed as a par- 


try, the crucifixion, apoſtles, ſymbols of the evan- 


geliſts, and over the crucifixion ſomething like 2 
date, ſee Pl. Ill, fig. 13. The caſtle was near the 
cloſe by the river eaſt of the church. Dr. Stukeley 


had a braſs Claudius found at this town: Rev. 


CERES AVGVSTA, and mentions a large braſs of An- 
toninus found 1726 near Slade mill. Queen Elea- 
nor's croſs ſtood before Mr. Hacket's houſe, called 
Peter church hill, where ſtood a church dedicated to 
St. Peter, now demoliſhed. The town gave title of 
earl 10 William III. to Henry eldeſt ſon of Henry Naſ- 


ſau lord d' Auverquerque** ſince extin&, and that of 


baron 1761 to fir Thomas Robinſon, who died 1770, 
and whoſe fon and nameſake now enjoys it. 
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Near Grantham. was Neubo a Premonſtratenſian Neubo, . + 


convent, founded 1198, valued at 1.710. 


A mile hence is Belton, a modern houſe of the Belton. 


Brownlows viſcounts Tyrconnel of Ireland, which 
paſſed by marriage to ſir John Cuſt, bart. ſpeaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, whoſe mother was ſiſter 
and heir of the laſt viſcount Tyrconnel, and whoſe 
ſon Brownlow was created baron Brownlow of Bel- 
ton 1776. A large braſs of Trajan was found near 


four Roman urns on the Roman road by his lord- 
ſhip's grounds 1740 i. In Grantham fields was found 
1738, an oval ſeal of hæmatites or ſerpentine ſtone, 


mean work, with ſix figures at an inauguration or 


human ſacrifice k. Planks of foſſil wood two feet 


broad, feather edged, lying along ſide each other 

and after digging 100 yards at 15 or 16 feet deep 
neither end nor beginning to them, were found in 
Water Furrows in a field at Spittlegate near Grant- 


ham in digging for brick earth 1748 k. 


OQuveragainſt Belton is Seagebrook, the lordſhip and Sedgebrook, 


burial-place of the Markhams, of which family was 


the famous and upright judge, who, being diſplaced _ 


on a very honourable account, for refuſing thou 
deſired by king Edward IV. to give a charge con- 
trary to his confcience, retired here, and built this 


mauſoleum with a chamber over it, where he ſpent 


his days in devotion. His monument remains not 
much defaced **, a marble tomb robbed of its braſles, 
Except one whereon Markham impales Leake. 


On the Witham at Long Bennington was an alien Long Ben- 
| nington. 


Ciſtertian priory before 1175, valued at C. gol. 


The river Witham being almoſt ſilted up in ſome Witham, 0 


parts near its mouth, an act was obtained for in. 

cloſing certain fens in order to repay the expence of 
clearing it. Its original channel to the notth-eaſt of 
the preſent has been long ſince filled up, and is now 
become the high road to Tatterſal, ce. | 


The old buildings of Torke/ey were on the ſouth Teile 


« of the new town, but there is now little more 


than a chapel, where men ſay was the pariſh 


church of old Torkſey, and on Trent fide the. 


8 


« earth ſo balkith up that it ſheweth, that chere * 


e be likelihood had been ſome walls, and by it is a hill! 


« of earth caſt up, called the Wind-Mill hill, bu 


“think the dongeon of ſome old caſtle was there, 17 | 


« There be two ſmall pariſh churches in new Fork * 
« ſey, and the priory of St. Leonard ſtandeth on the 
&« eaſtfide of it a,“ founded by king John for black - 
canons, valued at £-13.*. The ptior and convent 


fined to king John in a palfrey for confirmation of _ . 
their grants, and that they might not be put to plead 


except before the king'. The antient charter is 
ſtill preſerved here, and the village enjoys the pri- 


vilege of a toll from ſtrangers bringing cattle or 


goods this way, and 4 conſiderable fal ro "Y Whitſün 6 


| 75,4008 Spalding Soc. min, . * Stukeley MS, * . „LI. VI. 68. 
wage! 16, 33. * Ecton. Stukeley MS, Lel. Coll. I. | f 1 Tan. 213. d Steak. I. 49. 
y ba  * „ B- Te 9 Jo 5 1 i A, & Min. * Spalding ſoc; min. 
Ma | | Tan. 280. 4 , ks a A al Lel. ; 8 35 2 : | ' = Tan, 278. . * 
b. lot. 3 Joh. 1. a. Madox, Hiſt. of the Excheq. p. 87. „ | g 
7 o i 0 . TN, ; „ * z E Monday 


* 
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Monday. Torkſey belongs to fir Abraham Hume, 
bart. whoſe. father bought it of the duke of New- 
_ caſtle for {.30,000. It is worth /. 200 per ann. 

Dr. Stukeley travelling on the Foſsdike all the 
way to Torkſey ſaw not the leaſt doubt that this 
artificial canal was made by the Romans as a con- 
tinuation of Caredike, which keeps company with 
the Ermine ſtreet on its welt ſide all the way from 
the Welland, and about Catesbridge goes on the eaſt 
ſide the cauſeway beyond Sleford till it reaches the 
river Witham. Cardyke ſignifies no more than Fen- 
dike. The fens of Ankholme level are called 


Carrs?. „ Torkſey was a Roman town, built 


at the entrance of the Foſs into the Trent to 
ſecure the navigation of thoſe parts and as a 
ſtorehouſe for corn, and was walled about. They 
dig up the foundations now and then, and we ſee 
thoſe of houſes as we walk along the ſtreets. They 
ſay here have been ſeven pariſh churches and two 
abbies; but there really were only three churches 
and the ſmall priory above-mentioned. The preſent 
caltle is founded on the old Roman granary, which 
was much like Colcheſter caſtle with circular towers 
at the corners. A foundation ſtill viſible all along 


the edge of the original ſite. _ Trent undoubtedly 


in the Roman times ran cloſe by the caſtle. 'The 
country hereabout is a very ſtrong ſand, and on this 
declining ſhore it was that Paulinus baptized the 


L .indiſſians in preſence of Edwin king of Northum- 


berland as Bede, and there was the long ſought 
 Tiovulfingaceftre® of that author. This ſhore all 


along the river hereabout is a ſand, and ſometimes | 


they can ride acroſs the river, and I ſaw waggons 
laden with hay paſs over the Foſsdike near its 


mouth. St. Mary is the preſent name of the church : 
St. Peter's is at the north end of the town, St. Lau- 
' rence eaſtward. The abbey was demoliſhed within 


memory: the priory ſtood near the Foſsdyke,” 


% Agelocum the Roman city at the paſs of the 


Ermine ſtreet over Trent is but two miles off: from 
that paſs runs a ſtrait road through this town pa- 
rallel to the riyer leading to the bridge over Foſs 
and ſo to Crococolana. The Romans conducted the 
outlet of the Foſsdike between two little hills into 
an angle of the Trent. It went originally ſtrait for- 


wards through the river into the marſhes which are 


chiefly made ſince that time by accretion of ſand, 
About 80 years ago, when the navigation was re- 
| ſtored by Lincoln, they made a new crooked cut 
for the Foſs into Trent. The water at the ſluice is 
generally one yard and a half higher in Foſs than 


e 5 5 
2 « By old Torkſey ſtandith ſouthely the ruins of 
«'Fofſe nunnery hard by the ſtone bridge near Foſſe 
. dik, and there Foſs dike hath his entering into 
„ Trent*,” It was a Benedictine nunnery, begun 
by che inhabitants of Torkſey t. John, confirmed by 


Henry III. valued at J. 7. 


The Fefle diche begynnith a quarter of a mile 


4 above Lincoln, and ſo goith to Torkſey fide a 7 


3 mile ſtrait in length. Biſhop Atwater began to 
e clenſe Foſſe dike and brought to the middle the 


766 clenſing of it from Torkſey ſide in hope to bring 
4 veſſels to Lincoln, but on his death ſoon after it 
« was intirely neglected *.“ | 


The curſe of Lindis river from Lincoln to Boſ- 


v Salmon New Survey, p. 241. FO 


This hag been ſuppoſed Southwell, c. Nottingham; but as Bede 
to it. Southwell is on the north ſide and three miles off on the Trent; whereas Bede ſays this province was on the {out 
between Lincoln and that river, and this baptiſm could not be on Trent at a town three miles from it. | 


s Stukeley's letter to Mr. Gale, Aug. 2. 1735. + 


x Lel. I. 35» 55 2 an. 279. by 2 z Lel. I. 32, : 


« ton a 50 miles be water.as the crekes go, and 
ce miles from Lincoln to Boſton to take way by * 
There be no bridges on Lindis river from th 
« coln to Boſton, but Thorn bridge a lite b 
« High bridge. High bridge hath but one 
« arch, and over a piece of it is a Chapel o 
« George J.“ | | 
Two miles weſt from Lincoln is Skellingthorps the $ 
: „the Sk 
valuable lordſhip whereof worth L. 520. Per any 
was bequeathed to Chriſt's hoſpital, London by 
Henry Stone, who gave his whole perſona] ac 
amounting to £.4.000. to the ſame pious uſes “. 
elt is very likely that in old time the top of the hin E. 
ce [at Lincoln] was walled and inhabited. The riverof |} 
Lincoln breaking into two arms a very little abg;e 
ce the town paſſeth thorough the lower Part of 
Lincoln town in two ſeveral parts of the ſouth 
end of the town very comodiouſly, and over each 
of them is an arched bridge of ſtone. to paß 
© the principal ſtreet. The leſſer arm lyith note 
s ſouthly, and the bridge over it is of one arch, 
© The bigger arm fert cymbas piſcatorias, Gu 
e bridge to paſs over the leſſer arm; High bridve 
*« to paſs over the great arm. A little above Gute 
* bridge on the elt {ide of the high ſtreet is a fair 
53 guildhall longivg to St. Anne's church, of the 
© foundation of Burton and Sutton merchants, A 
very goodly houſe longing to Sutton is hard on 
6 the north fide of 8t. Anne's church yard. 1 hear] 
“e ſay that the lower part of Lincoln town was al 
* mariſch, and won by policy, and inhabited for 
« the commodity of the water. This part is called 
„ Wikerford  Wikeford], and in it be 11 pariſhchurches 
[now three]; one there | faw in clene ruine, beſide 
«© the other 11. The White friars were on the wel 
& ſide of the high ſtreet in Miterford. There be in 
ce the reſidue of the town, as in the north part on the 
c hill, 13 pariſh churches yet uſed [now three] I 
« a roll wherein I countid that there were 38 parih 
* churches in Lincoln. There goeth a common fame 
&© that there were once 52 pariſh churches in the city 
et of Lincoln and the ſuburbs of it. Some hold that 
* eaſt of Lincoln were two ſuburbs, one towards d., 
* Beges, a late cell to St. Mari abbey at York, which 
© place I take to be Icanno, where was an houſe df 
te monks in St. Botolph's time, and of this ſpeaketh 
e Bede: it is ſcant half a mile from the minſter; the 
ce other by E. ſtreatchid up toward Canwike village, 
ee half. a mile off from Lincoln. There was alſo 
© ſuburb beyond the north gate, and ſtretched 
ce toward Burton village, or more weſtward : king 
Stephen deſtroyed much of it. 
* ſuburb alſo with the Barr gate by ſouth of the | 
«© town, and ſtreched toward a village called Braie- 
bridge. It is eaſy to be perceived that the tov 
of Lincoln hath been notably builded at three 
« times. The firſt building was in the very top of 
&© the hill, the oldeſt part whereof, inhabited in i 
ce Britans time, was the north-caſt part of the hill 
ec directly without Newport gate, the ditches whereot 
« yet remain, and great tokens of the old ton 
« walls, with ſtones taken out of the ditch by it; fo 
ce all the top of Lincoln hill is quarre grou 
« js now a ſuburb to Newport gate, int 
e now is no notable thing, but the ruinsof the houſe ot 
« the Auguſtine friars on the ſouth ſide, and apart 


4 Lib. XI. c. 16. 


ſeems to place it in provincia Lindiſi, Torkſey has a muc 
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u church on the eaſt fide, and not far from the church 
1 oarth appeareth a great ruin of a tower in the old 
$9.4 wall. Some fay that this old Lincoln was 
« deflroyed by king Stephen, but think rather by the 
« Danes. Much Roman money is found in the north 
« fields beyond this old Lincoln, Atter 1ts de- 
| « ſſruction men began to fortity the ſouth part of the 
« hill, new ditching, walling, and yaring it, and 
« { was New Lincoln made out of a piece of Old 
„Lincoln by the Saxons. The third building of 
« er times was in Wickesford for commodite of 
« water, and this part is enwallid where it is not de- 
« ſended with the river and marſh ground. The 
« river of Lindis fleateth a little above Lincoln 
« town, and maketh certain pools, whereof one is 
f 4 called Swann poole. Gualterus, as I heard, called 
; « Dorotheus, dean of Lincoln, a Scotchman, ſirſt 
« founder of the White Friars. There lay in a 


« Ranulphus de Kyme, whoſe image was thens taken 


« conduit of water in Wikerford. There is another 
« new caſtle of conduit head trans Lindim ff = 
« 1nd booth there be ſerved by pipes derived from 
« qne of the houſes of [freres] which were in upper 
« part of Lincoln.“ Reginaldus Molendinarius 


„Henry Lacy earl of Lincoln, and one Nunny 
u his almoner, were great benefactors to it *.“ 

Both theſe conduits remain, and, at the new laving 
of the pipes 17 - -, the late Mr. Sympſon ſaw where 
the old pipe had been cut off that ſupplied the friary, 
and the other fixed to convey the water forward to 
the then new erected conduit. ES 

Twync obſerved the name of Nichol in antient 
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the French as low as Edward IV's time, and Caxtou calls 
a It ſo in his Chronicle, p. 141. 295. lt is not to 
arih be doubted that the preſent name of Lincoln is com- 
fame pounded of Lindum colonia. May one ſuggeſt a jul- 
city picon that Nichol is owing 10 tome mitreading 
that of Ixcol, or Lincol, or to the imperfe& pronunciation 
Is Its | of the Normans, as the French have diſguiſcd many 
phich Ingliſh proper names in later times. "Vhe firuation 
ſe of of this city is very ſingular; the cathedral and all the 
aketh north part ſtands on a very high. hill, whoſe ſouth 
; the lope is fo ſteep. that carriages and horſes are obliged 
IP to fetch a compaſs to get into the lower town, while 
alſo a 


1ched F'rthe relief of the aged and weary travellers a con- 


king renient reſting place called the mayor's chair was fixed 
lay a here at the city's expence 1732. The town below 
2f 117 WW Fill, as they call it, is ſo flat, that the river Witham, | 
da which runs through it within the walls, noted to a 
> toun Porerd tor its pikes, frequently overflows the ſtreet. 
ay All the tract on the weſt ſide of the city b low the 
w_ hill 15 called Newland, probably fr om its being re- 


chzeted from the water which overflowed all the 


vil | mortar ?. See a view of it engraved. from a draw- = 
f 3 bonds hereabouts, as well as the ſouth ſuburb, ing by Mr. Buck, Pl. II. fig. 14. 1 es 
** my Wyckford, which Leland ſays he heard ſay was The eaſt gate was intire 1740, a little north of 
wo” $ mariſch, and won be policy, and inhabited tor the the preſent gateway, but walled up and making part 
This A 2 of the water.” Swanpool, in the parith of the gable end of a dwelling houſe, a ſtable be · 
2 4 g bam, ſurrounded partly by Bo ham common, longing to the White Bear inn being built againſt | 
WY; ; partly by chat part of Lincoln common called the the other part. This gate had been of the fame di- 
+: ue, has but little communication with this river. menſions as the laſt, and built in the ſame manner, 
par Wham, or Carbolm, is on the nocth fide of the foſs except that the arch had a keyſtone in the er 
= | e, Where Stukeley ® places the Bricila city, and which Newport gate had not. The ground being | 
Huben, tr L 32 337 34. * Brey, of Brit. f. 24. b. | 5 . OT 
| 3 < Mr. Eſſex, Archæol. IV. $2, i; SS 
church Tt K . raiſed 


« chapel at the White friers a rich merchant called 


« and ſet at the ſouth end of the new calile of the about the beginning ot this century by the proprietor 


of the houſe adjoining to it on the eaſt ſide of the 


3 ſtreet, in a chamber of which, now occupied by a 


« merchant of Lincoln founder of the Grey Friars, 


charters, and the records of the earls of Lincoln in 


the fame hill on the north fide riſes ſcarce diſcernibly. 
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from this Yun, or lake, and dun the hill, ſuppoſes the 
Roman city above was named. | 75 
The part of the town now called the Bail was un- 
doubtedly the old Roman Lindum, the veſtigia of 
whoſe walls are yet viſible on every ſide, and of its 
four gates anſwering to the four cardinal points the 
eaſt and ſouth remained till very lately; the north is 
ſtill entire. The form of this city was a parallelo- 
gram divided into four equal parts by the interſection 
of two great ſtreets at the right angle. Ihe whole 
was ſurrounded with a prodigious ſtrong wall and 
deep trench, except on the ſouth fide, and there the 


wall ſtanding on the very edge of the hill wanted 


no other additional ſecurity than the ſteepneſs of the 
aſcent to prevent any attack in that quarter The 


length of the old Roman city from eaſt to weſt was 


1300 feet, the breadth from north to ſouth 1200, 
containing about 38 acres. The ſouth gate, of ſimilar - 
work with Newport or the north gate, ſtood about yo 
feet north of the preſent Bail gate It was pulled down 


barber, may be ſeen the eaſt poſtern intire ; but of 


the principal gate nothing now remains except the 
foundation ſtones on each fide of the ſtreet, and one 


jamb between the houſes on the weſt ſide, with 
two or three cuniform ſtones juſt above the ſpringing 
of the arch. It was not without great difficulty that 


this venerable piece of antiquity was demoliſhed. 


The workmen with a huge piece of timber ſhod with 
iron like a battering ram battered in pieces one of 
the ſtones in or near the crown of the arch, expecting 


that the whole would then fall together, but every 


ſtone being as it were a key, the reſt ſhrunk toge - 

ther, and fixed as firm as erer, e 
The north or Newport gate, though only the 

ſouth face of the original work now remains, is per- 


haps the nobleſt remnant of tlie ſort in Britain. The 
diameter of the great arch is 15 feet, compoſed 


of 26 large ſtones of coarſe grit, laid ſeemingly 
without any mortar, and no key ſtone, but a joint in 


the crown: height 22 feet and a half, 11 buried in 

the ground. On each fide of the arch are laid ſeven 

_ courſes of horizontal ſtones called ſpringers, ſome 
of them fix or ſeven feet long, intended to take off 


the ſide preſſure from the arch. The diameter of 


each ſide arch ſeven feet and a half, height in 
all 15 feet, buried to the impoſts, breadth of each 
pier 39; whole width of the front 22 feet and a 


half, and whole height 3) and a half. All the 


mouldings, except the upper member, are broken 


off, and the whole appears to have been almoſt ruined 


long before the parts above it and the outer front 


were erected, the antient work being diſtinguiſhed 
from the mudern by the remarkahle length of the 
ſtones, and the whole ſeems to be built without 
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| raiſed ten or twelve feet to the very ſpring of the 
arch, the poſterns were quite buried. About the 


year 1730, lord Burlington cauſed the rubbiſh to be 
dug up to the foundations of the jambs on each fide, 
and had it quite opened for a better view of it, when 
it preſented a molt venerable appearance, Near it 
was found a large braſs coin of Trajan d. It was 
taken down about 25 years ago by fir Cecil Wray, 
when be built a new houſe now belonging to Mr. 
"Thorold. | | 
The weſt gate the late Mr. Sympſon apprehended to 
have ſtood whereabout is now the ſally port from the 
caſtle, and to have been probably demoliſhed when 
the Conqueror built the caſtle, which takes up near a 
fourth part of the old Roman city. 8 
The cloſe of the cathedral takes in very near half 
of the old Roman city eaſtward. The weſt wall of the 
cloſe beginning at the ſouth gate on the brow of the 
hill runs northward almoſt up to the Newport gate, 
and leaves little more than the breadth of a lane for- 
merly called the Eaſt Byght between it and the Ro- 
man wall from Newport gate to Eaſt gate. By the 
two walls running thus parallel round the whole 
north-eaſt corner of the Roman city, and within fo 
ſmall a diſtance of one another, it may be imagined 


that the city wall was ruined before biſhop Sutton's 


time, who, by licence of Edward I. built the cloſe 
wall for the ſecurity of the canons and other mi- 
niſters of the church reſorting thither at midnight to 
ſay mattins; but the circuit of the cloſe reaches 
conſiderably beyond the old Roman city towards the 


eaſt; for the Roman wall went in a direct line from 
| Eaſt gate ſouthward, through where the chapter 


houſe and upper tranſept of the church now ſtand, 
to the brow of the hill, from whence, at the en- 


largement of the Roman city, it was continued down 


by the Weredyke to the Tower garth at the water 
fide. re VVV 
The original magnificence of this city may eaſily be 
conceived from the vaſt number of beautiful Saxon 
and Norman door ways, and other fragments of ar- 


chitecture, conſtrued in the moſt finiſhed manner, 


and to be mer with in almoſt every ſtreet and in the 


moſt private houſes, particularly within the centre 


of the enceinte of that zera ©. e 
South - weſt of Newport gate within the walls in the 


north-weſt corner of the Bail which is ſtill called O4 


Lincoln is a yaſt angular fragment of Roman work, full 
3o feet high, and about 70 feet long, three feet and a 
half thick, compoſed of common rough ſtone, inter- 
mixed with courſes of Roman brick, each brick two 


inches thick by 11. inches wide and 17 long. The 
flirſt is a double courſe lying about two feet above 


ground. About two feet above that is a triple 


_ courſe, and above that four more ſuch like, but each 


at five feet diſtant from the other. The ſcaffold 
holes which go quite through the wall are every 
where left open. In levelling a ſkittle ground be- 


| longing to the Falcon and Crown alehouſe, about 


100 yards from the wall, they dug up the foundation 
of the ſouth-weſt angle of the ſaid building, as was 
judged from its direction to the Mint wall one way, 
and its running parallel to it the other. This wall, 
engraved Pl. III. fig. 15. from a drawing by Mr. 
Buck, is called the Mint wall, running parallel with 
the town wall. Dr. Stukeley f deſcribes the Mint 
wall 16 feet high, of ſquare ſtone, with three layers 


« A. S. min. 
: d It, I. 80. 2d ed. 


1 Ubi ſup. 


ſome reference to a Saxon gate. | 


Mr. King, Archæol. VI. 261. 
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of brick, each one foot high, then three of flow 


for the ſame height, then three of brick, and 12 | 
ſtone, and then brick and ſtone to the top, 40 * 
and turned with an angle, and having ſcaffold bole 
and marks of arches. It was probably the ee 
as the prætorium was ſo near, which ſeems to 4 
occupied the ſite behind it to the north-weſt, In 
taking up the remains of the old Roman wall here about 
1776 many pieces and ſhards of old pottery were found 
in the fillings up of it. This circumſtance will Prove 


the place to have been inhabited, and uſed asg Pottery 


before the wall was built. The north ditch ang bank 
may be traced from Newport gate, and maſſes of 
the wall remain. The eaſt wall of the city, for near 
80 feet, is allo Roman, but leſs intire except in 
one place, the ditch without being turned into 3 


broad ſtreet called the Beaſt Market, and the gate 


pulled down about 25 years ago. | | 

Newport, the northern ſuburb, has been antienthy 
fortified with a deep and broad ditch on the caſt 
weſt, and north ſides, with a tower at the north-eaſt 
and north-weſt corners. Here are two pariſhes 
which are the only antient pariſhes in or about the 
city not united to ſome others; for whereas moſt of 
the preſent pariſhes contain two or three and ſome 


of them five or fix of the antient ones, theſe though 


poor and ſmall, and without a church in either, con- 
tinue ſeparate, having diſtin& officers and rates; they 
bury indeed in one church-yard, that of St. Ni. 


cholas, that of St. John, as well as the church, being 
long ſince deſecrated. On the welt fide of the ſtreet 
ſtood the Auftin friars, now a farm houſe. lan- 


gate, mentioned in St. Nicholas pariſli, Newport, in 
Libro de ordinatione cantariarum f. 111. a. may haje 
The following conjectures about the age of the 
walls and gates of the antient Lindum colonia, and of 


the 2d extenſion of the walls to the banks of the river 


Witham, and on the uſe of the building called the 
Mint Wall were drawn up by the rev. Mr, Symy- 
ſon, one of the Vicars choral. 1 | 
Mr. Eſſex, in his remarks on the antiquity of brick 
and ſtone buildings in Evglands, ſpeaking of tie 
gate called Newport gate at Lincoln, ſays, © in what 
e age this gate was erected is uncertain ; but from 
the plain and ſimple ſtile of it we may ſuppoſe it 
ce was built at a time when architecture was not 104 
ce flouriſhing ſtate in any part of the Roman empire 
The deſign, however, was not bad.“ Soon alter 
I had read theſe remarks a gentleman informed me 
that a few coins had been lately found in the nor- 
weſt wall of the old Roman city by the workmen 
who were employed to level the ground. 
« The coins I ſaw were one of Fl. Veſpaſian, oe 
of Nero, two of Carauſius, and a filver one of Ju. 
lian the Apoſtate; only one of Carauſius R. $AECvL! 
FELICIT. and that of Julian voris v. MULTIS *. 
were legible. They were found among the 7a 
mel or looſe ſtones which fill the middle of the 
wall. i.” „ 
« From conſidering them and the ſituation in which 
they were found, I conjecture that this wall was 
either built by Carauſius, or built or repaired ate 
the time of Julian, When Caraufius aflun 
purple, and bade defiance to the authority and poet 
of Maximian Herculius, who was ſo exceedingly el. 
raged againſt him that he had endeavoured ! 
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e bim, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that ſo vi- 
oat and ccnſummate a general would fortify him- 
gilant the ſecureſt manner; and this colony being of 
{lt in eateſt importance to him from its ſituation near 
the 4 banks of that part of the Witham, which 
we * the communication between the Carſdike, 
an nder artificial canal called the Foſsdike to the 
| 5 6 for the convenience of carrying corn and other 
| . from the Iceni, &c. for the uſe of the 
| want prætenturas, it is not improbable that he 
| wil the walls and gates of the old city. This was 


: about the latter end of the third century, As to 
; 7 coins of Veſpaſian and Nerva they are of too 
: early 2 date. The Romans paid but little attention 
R | P Britain from the time that Agricola left it in Do- 
a | nitian's time until Hadrian. 'The Walls and gates 
e being evidently built in the decline of the em- 


pire, Mr. Eſſex obſerves, * that the deſign, how- 


j « exer, was not bad.” This ſupports my conjec- ** 2 Torkſeie uſque Lincolniam Per dirivationem 
} wre; for we find that the workmen at this time ex- yi Trentze fluminis fecit iter navium.” Neither of 
q <lled thoſe in Gaul ſo much that they ſent into theſe writers ever ſaw the Foſsdike, becauſe they 
eg Fritain for them; which ſuperiority does not appear aſſer t that the Trent POR, MO the Folsdike, which 
he before or after this period. I do not find that Ju- is only true apples af 4 OPS oods. The turface of the 
of lian was ever in Britain, and as his reign was very | Trent 1s at a medium 1 85 than four feet below the 
ne bon he probably did nothing here; ſo that if theſe bed of the Fofsdike; hence the neceſſity of a lock at 
oh walls were built later it was probably by Theodoſius Torkley bridge RY the outfall zatg the Trent. It 
oh bee by Vatendbidi J. to is twelve miles long, and 18 undoubtedly Roman. 
ey drive out the barbarians who had ſettled them wah . Re Toes Rar 5 1 

Ni. ſelves in many parts of Britain. He ſucceeded, and F 5 r JA 8 "uf 35885 b. 2 
ing to prevent any future invaſions or ſettlement, he re- 1 1 * is may COUE 7 e . 2 54 
ert paired many fortifications, and built others. I would » 21 f p 15 gfe ITY um CIS ore nne 
an- add, that the great number of coins of Carauius Milde Y NI FO lanimous, 
i bx have deen found here evident! y ſhew his affec- cruel, and truly deſpicable emperor Valentinian | 

| | 3 „FFF. II. but my idea of its being repaired before or 
ane tion and attention to this colony. I know not Fc * 
| A 8 . about A. D. 370, ſeems to be overturned by an in- 

whether it will ſtrengthen this conjecture to add, that! „ r 5 

the had a coin of Diocleſian found here, rev. PAx AVCG6. feription upon & * tablet lately found * dhe 
d of which was ſtruck in honour of the peace made by en, e, 

net him with Diocleſian and Maximian >, The ſtile of MLAETII 

the | the wall extending from the brow of the hill to the | F. MAX CT | 

wp: bank of the Witham is ſo much like the firſt wall 0 M1 e | ; 

that | preſume it was built ſoon after the firſt. which I read thus, “ Marcus Lælius AETII Filius 
rick * If then we fix the time of their building between MAX imo CT (et) Maximo Jovi;” and I ſuppoſe it 

tie A. D. 286 and 370, we may not be far from the dedicated to the emperor Maximus, who ſtimulated 
what truth, | | 18 ſome ſoldiers of AÆtius to revenge their beloved ge- 
from Another argument may be drawn from the little neral's death by the murder of Valentinian III. 
fe I F tcceſlity there was for building ſuch fortifications much A. D. 454 1. but nothing can be concluded from this 
Gs exrlier in this mediterranean part of Britain, where tablet, ſuppoſing my reading and conjecture about 
pay wo ways, the Foſs and Hermen-ſtreet, met, and where its meaning to be true, as I have not yer learnt in what 
after the colony was ſurrounded by ſtations innumerable fituation it was found in the wall, ; _— 
on: | Within a day's march of Lindum, which were full „There is no key ſtone in the middle of the | 
ak of ſoldiers; for there were many legions here till a great arch in Newport Gate. Is this any evidence of 
. lttle time after Severus, when the Romans declined the declining ſtate of architecture? 

- 1 exceedingly in their power. From this period for al- The N. W. N. and N. E. parts of the old Roman 
- I moſt half a century we find but little ſaid of Britiſh colony were, from the flatneſs of the country, more 
55 ahi. The negligent and ſcandalous conduct of Gal- expoſed to the incurſions of the Barbarians than any 
8 Fl lenus gare this province with many others an op- other parts of it. Hence it is probable that the upper 
1 ny of revolting, nor was it ever after entirely or principal diviſion of the camp was in that part, 
a f we ubjedt to the Romans. It was not much more than and the prætorium to the north-weſt. This conjee- 
a twenty years after his reign that Carauſius ſeized ture is ſupported by the great number of beaſts? 
hich us province, and being of a moſt engaging addreſs horns found here; the place called Augurale for 
11 vn ® well as of the greateſt abilities in peace and war, facrifices being always within the pretorium. On this 
4 aſe ganed the affections of all, and forced the em- ground 1 am apt to think that part of the building 
the peror to acknowledge him an aſſociate in the em- called the Mint wall was the granary belonging to 
| power ale coin now in Trinity college library Cambridge is deſcribed in Battely's Antiquitates Rutupine, Banduri. 
ngly er * 2 e ee eee were a fence of ſtakes or parapet and a ditch, | I 
4 au Liu 255 murdered by Valentin, Paul Diac. L. 5. Jornandes de regn, &c. ſucceſſ. Pomp. Lt, in Valent. 

{oale 
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pire, which dignity he kept for ſeven years, till mur- 
dered by his boſom friend Allectus. 

* If it ſhould be imagined that Agricola began the 
Carſdike, and that Hadrian finiſhed it; and there- 
fore that they might have built this fortification for 
the ſame reaſon Carauſius did: I anſwer that it is 


not improbable but that they might ſurround it with 


a vallum* and foſſa; but this part of Britain was ſo 
totally ſubdued, and there were ſo many legions as 
well as ſtations all over this country, that there 
could be no occaſion for ſuch walls and gates. 

gut we are told by Camden k, „that the Fofsdike 
e (ſeven miles in length) was cut by Henry I. be- 
© tween the Witham and the Trent for the conveni- 
« ence of carriage in theſe parts.” He quotes Hove- 
den who has almoſt literally copied Simeon Dunel- 


menſis. Simeon's words are, Eodem anno ( 1121) 


Henricus rex facto longa terræ interciſione foſſato 
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the colony, being ſituated in a ſecure part, behind 
the prætorium eaſtward. It is a parallelogram whoſe 
longeſt ſides eaſt and weſt are 300 feet, the ſhorteſt 
about 70 feet. The length of the north fide is entire, 
and there is a return at the north-weſt angle of ſome 


feet ſouthward; the height is above zo feet, but it 


has been higher; the wall is about three feet thick. 
It is built of the ſtone found here with courſes of 
Roman bricks at certain intervals. There are at the 
foundation a double and a triple courſe of bricks at 
two feet aſunder, and four triple courſes above them 
at intervals of five feet. It is a building of great mag- 
nitude, encloſing by this menſuration almoſt half an 
acre of ground. Part of it alſo might be the Roman 
mint. The colonies who lived under the Roman laws 
had generally mints *, witneſs the prodigious number 
of colony coins both in the eaſt and weſt to be met 


with in every conſiderable cabinet. If the learned 
are right in their explanations of the letters in the 
exergues of the coins of the lower empire, 1 have 


ſeen many ſtruck in this colony, as I have many Saxon 


coins which were undoubtedly coined here, having 

the name of this city on the reverſe, and they imme- 

diately ſucceeded the Romans in the poſſeſſion of this 
country.“ Thus far Mr. Sympſon. : 


Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes a ſecond Roman city was af- 


terwards added below hill, the wall appearing on the 


eaſt below Claſ# gate in Broadgate 80 feet long and 
18 higb, and lower down a little piece 12 feet long 


and high, and between that gate and the old city 


upwards by the Gree/tone * ſtairs is the old ditch now 


_ called Weredyke, where the beaſt market is kept, 


ſome yards to the weſt, and the wall appears that 
length, and paſſing through Mr. Sympſon's garden 


Joins the old city wall ſome yards on the ſouth 


ſide of the cathedral. To the weſt the ditch and 


foundation of the wall is left, though many times 
repaired and demoliſhed in the frequent ſieges this 
city has ſuſtained, eſpecially in the wars of Maud 


the empreſs. At the bottom of it towards the river 
is a round tower called Lucy foer, famous in 
her hiſtory . To this correſponds a tower in the old 
town wall running down the weſt fide of Broad gate, 
where is now the Green Dragon alehouſe, whoſe 
back yard is ſtill called Tower garth The Ermine 


ſtreet and Foſs entered the city at the Stanbow or 


Stenebow where they parted, the firſt going up the 
hill north through Newport gate, the other along 


the eaſt Gde of the antient city without. Or this 
incloſure may be Leland's Saxon city. The town 


without Newport gate called Newport was Saxon 


work, fenced with a wall and ditch. | 
The Norman Conqueror built the caſtle in the ſouth- 


eaſt angle of the Roman city. On the pitch of the 
hill remains only the outer wall and keep. The gaol 
is within it, and to the weſt over againſt it on the 
outſide is an entrenchment, thrown up by Stephen. 
The caſtle and bail of Lincoln ſeem to have con- 
tinued in the crown till the reign of Edward I. when 
Henry de Lacy died ſeiſed of them, and they paſſed 


With his inheritance to the earl of Lincoln, and fo 
became annexed to the dutchy, The liberty of the 


bail contains the pariſh of St, Paul and part of that 
of St. Mary Magdalen. I 


m The municipia, who had till greater privileges, living under their own laws, enjoyed this power in common with the colonies 
" or as vulgarly called Grecian, an evident corruption from gre/ſs (a ſort of inclined platform or landing place) and ſtairs, or, 9) © 


tition not untrequent in the corruption of languages, two ſynonymous words are uſed together, Such ingeminations are co 
Car- Holm, Feoſ5-dyke. | | | ö 
„ Stukeley I. 87. | e lb. 84. 
4 Lyttelton, Hit. of Henry the Second, I. 283. 5 
1 | 


Ihe caſtle conveys the ſame idea of original Nor 
half within and half without the caſtle wa 


a porta] within and another without the caſt 


which was taken down 1783; but this was more 


trance of the caſtle, with its two round towers, remains 
* 


have annexed in our VIth plate, Ne III. fg. . 


elevations of its weſt gate and other parts in the 


pear that there are in reality no pillars in this lil: 


with a like arch croſſed by a tranſom ſtone in the 


iron, of more than 100Ib. weight. This piece ot 
of a battering ruin) and the other appearances wele 


diſcovered on the inſide of the caſtle wall, where 
there may ſeem to have been formerly a fange“ 


! ; „ 5 - all 
remarkable differences ia this from the north 


Tt 2A 1 


The Normans incloſed and took in an ad 
the angle of the river, making a new 
Sinſil dike, on the eaſt and ſouth fide p. 


dition at 
ut calleg 


man architecture as that at York. The ng 


Il, Which 
It had 


hence at the ſiege of this caſtle by Stephen the . 


of Cheſter eſcaped into Cheſhire, from Whence þ 
ſoon brought back a force ſufficient to fight and - 
feat the king d. The caſtle itfelf was much im. 
proved by John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, wh, 
made it his ſummer reſidence, having, according tothe 
vulgar tradition of the place, built himſelf a Winter 
one below the hill out of the city to the ſouhwar, 


aſcended up its hill, and joined to the tower 


| O- 
bably a part of ſome religious houſe. The ww, 8 


In the north-eaſt corner is a remarkable ſtrong little 
building called Cobs hall, appearing on the outſde 
like a tower, and uſed as a dungeon. Mr. King, by 
its vaulted roof ſupported by.pillars, the crypt un- 
derneath, and the ſmall ante-room, conceived it tg 
have been a chapel. But as his plan of it in 
Archzol. vol. VI. PI. XXX. was taken haſtily, we 


correct one taken by Mr. William Lumby, an in. 
genious artiſt of Lincoln, to whom we are alſo in- 
debted for the plan of the caſtle, and plans and 


ſame plate Ne I. and II. From hence it will ap- 


building; but that the piers between the loups gise 
this appearance at firſt ſight. There is no reaſon for 
ſuppoling it a chapel from the vaulted roof or groinel 
arches which are common to all other buildings of 
the ſame date. In the weſt fide not exactly oppoite 
the great entrance is an other ſquare tower, built of the 
ſame ſtone uſed both in Newport gate, and in the more 
modern parts of the caſtle, with a ſemicircular arch 16 
feet wide in the clear turned with 45 ſtones 2 fet 
1 inch and a half deep, and over it a ſmall door 


antient Saxon ſtyle. To this great arch led fron 
without a flight of ſteps completely deſtroyed about 
20 years ago, when a large thigh bone and at 
antient ſpur were dug up, and near the bottom d 
the ditch within the wall, among the ruins of build- 
ings ſuppoſed to have been barracks, was found 4 
room with a fire place, ſuppoſed to have been 
blackſmith's forge, having aſhes and a rude piece of 


rude iron (ſuppoſed by ſome to have been the head | 


barracks or buildings for the uſe of the garriſon, Ibs 
tower does not ſtand in the line of the Roman wall, 
but makes a very evident angle with it, as ma) br 
ſeen in the plan annexed. The preſent wall il 9 
of the ſame date as the tower, being carried up l! 
ſtrait joint on both ſides. If any perſon ſhould in 
cline to think this an old gate of old Lindum, ſever | 
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Henry Englefield, from whoſe account in Archæo- 
f | 


u VI. 376. 380. this is extracted, thinks it prior 
1 eaxons and Normans, who added the tower 
| this arch, and uſed it as a poſtern, But though 


is OP 


ar the gate itſelf is Saxon, and the tower and ad- 
ning walls the work of the Normans. 
Between the caſtle and Lucy rower on the fide of 
urſdike lay glazed earthen pipes near two feet 
ao, faſtened together by joints. There is a ſpring 
\ the high ground between the caſtle and this tower, 
ud they might be part of ſome conduit from 
hence. But as only a few yards of the pipes have 
deen ſeen in the middle, it is by no means enough to 
round even a conjecture of their beginning and end. 
In the north-ealt field, beyond the town, was dil- 
vered another conduit, ſuppoſed of Roman times. 
About 14 yards north-weſt from the Aſſembly-room 
was a well or ciſtern of ſingular conſtruction. It 
vas called the Blind well, a common appellation of 
neglected wells, built with very neat waliing. It was 18 
feet diameter at the top narrowing to the bottom, 
partly filled up 39 years ago. and the remainder about. 


4o ſeet about 1772+ From hence pipes were laid from 


2 ſpring head at the diſtance of 42 chains. In a 
by ground with ſprings and dr.uns, on the other 
ſde the hedge of Netleham © incloſure, is a mound, 
where were lome traces of a tower or ſome building, 


ſuppoſed the place of a reſervoir, from whence 


under a raiſed ground or bank, parallel with a balk, 
the only one in the field, pointing to the ſpring head, 
run pipes to another ſuch bank forming with it au 
obtuſe angle. The foot path to Netleham much 
reſembles the baulk where the pipe has been found. 
lu the bank or road, to which the firſt ſeries of 


pipes point, are here and there raiſed parts which 


bear a ſtrong reſemblance to a Roman rampart, and 
aremarkable excavation is ſaid to have been diſco» 
rered in it ſome years ago, by the breaking in of a 
loaded waggon, which people at the time imagined to 
be a continuation of the paſſage from St. Giles“ hole. 


dee the plan annexed Pl. VII. Whole length from the 


mound to the ſecond pipe 63 chains, 46 I'nks, or 1397 
yards nearly, See alſo Stukeley's Hin. I. pl 88. 


Ide pipes are about one foot 10 inches long. They 


bare no inſertions, but are joined by a ring or circu- 
ker courſe of very ſtrong cement, like the bed in 


which the pipes are laid. Count Caylus deſcribes ex- 
ly ſuch an aqueduct which ſupplied Paris with 
er, which ſome ſuppoſe mineral, from Chailliot, in 


le Roman times. The pipes were 28 inches long, 
dan half in diameter, and one inch thick: the 

junts from 3 to 6 lines filled up with a cement like 
| ti Which covers or beds the pipes an inch thick. 

Lhis aqueduct after croſſing les champs Eliſees looſes 
ſelf in the gardens of the Tuilleries. It was diſcovered 
gan in making the new ſquare of Louis XV.: The 
"Ms of the head of this aqueduct and the ſection of 
le pipe engraved in Pl. CXII. of his 2d vol. and 


rel ; f | 
bond with the Lincoln ones here engraved. 


oo, and between two and three inches diameter 


Upid in our pl. VII. fig. 2 and 3. perfectly cor- 


NS H IR E 


In 1739 ſome labourers digging a cellar belonging 
to the Chanter's houſe at the ſouth-weſt corner of 
the cloſe, adjoining to the Chequer gate, found tuo 
or three ſtone coftins, which probably had lain there 
ever ſince the demolition of the antient pariſh church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, which had been erected near the 


ſpot ſince the Roman times, but might probably be taken 
poſite to the eaſt Roman gate of the city, 


royed about 25 years ago, it is moſt probable 


down to make way for the cathedral and its appendages. 


On going to the depth of about 13 feet, they broke 


through a teſlelated floor into a vault which afterwards 
proved a Roman hypocauſt. The prefurnium marked 


A in the Plan Pl. IV. fig. 4. covered with a large flat 
ſtone at entrance was three feet fix inches ſquare, 
height uncertain from rubbiſh : the fornax, B, a brick 
vault, three feet fix inches long, from three to four 


feet high, and from two feet to 19 inches wide : this 


had been much impaired by the violence of the fire, 
but might be taken down and rebuilt as often as ne— 


ceſſary, being only built againſt the mouth of the 
alveus, and not united with it in building: bits of burnt: 
wood were thrown out of it. Ihe afveus, D, or body 
of the flue was 21 feet 4 inches long, eight feet four 
inches broad, two feet four inches high. The opening 
into it from the fornax at C is one foot ſix inches wide, 


two feet ſix inches high, its top turned with a ſemicircular 


brick arch. On the floor of ſtrong cement compoſed of 


lime, aſhes, and brickduſt, commonly called terrace 
mortar, ſtood four rows of piliars two feet high, 
made of brick, 11 in a row, in all 44 beſides two 
half pillars: the two outer rows round, 11 inches di- 
ameter jointed with mortar, the two inner rows eight 


inches ſquare each ſtanding on a brick 11 inches 
ſquare and two thick, and covered with another of 


the ſame thickneis, but from 17 to 19 inches ſquare. 


The round pillars being compoſed of 10 courſes of 


ſemicircular bricks laid by pairs, the joint of every 


courſe croſſing that of the former at right angles with 


ſo much mortar betwixt the two ſemicircles rather 


form an oval, making the pillars look at firſt ſight as 


if they were wreathed ; the ſquare pillars are com- 
poſed of 13 courſes of bricks, eight inches ſquare, 
thinner than thoſe of the red ones. The floor of the 


ſudatory reſting on theſe pillars is compoſed of large 


bricks 21 by 23 inches, which lie over the ſquare 
bricks on the pillars, the four corners of each reach- 
ing to the cenires of the four adjoining. pillars. On 
this courſe of bricks is a covering of cement, fix 
inches thick, inlaid with a pavement compoſed of 
white teſſele. At the fide were two fubuli or flues, 
E.F. 12 inches wide, and 14 deep, for carrying off the 
ſmoke, their bottoms even with that. of the alveus, 
and they are carried upon the level about 15 feer 
under another room by the fide of the hypocauſt, 
and then it is preſumed they turn upwards. The 


walls of this room were plaiſtered, and the plaiſter 
painted red, blue, and other colours, and its floor ſet 


with white teſſellæe, but no figures diſcernible in either 
painting or pavement. - This pavement, which is on 
a level with the teſtudo of the hypocauſt, is about 


13 feet below the preſent ſurface of the ground; ſo 


deep is old Lindum buried in its ruins. In digging up 
this pavement the workmen ſtruck into another flue, 


three feet from the north-eaſt corner of the hypocauſt, 
and before they reached the pavement they dug up 


the wall by pieces at the depth of 5 or 6 feet with 


the rubbiſh of a room, under which the tubuli ran on 


18 ubi ſup. p. 265, 266. It is there conjectured that they may have ſerved to convey the found; and with this idea perhaps one 


em is there te preſented Pl. 


XXX. with a {well in the middle, which is by no means the caſe, 


t nh: was buried 3551 Henry Holbech biſhop of Lincoln. Richardſon on Godwin, p. zoo. 
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the eaſt ſide of the alveus. It was found before 


Feb. 16, and cloſed before April 7, 1740, A ſe- 
cond hole was dug at the entrance, by which Mr. 


Sympſon was able to take the exact dimenſions, as 


above given, But, by an error in his bearings, he 
found the mouth of the prefurnium to be under a 
ſtack of chimnies. It was cleared in May by Dr. 
Trimnell by digging 16 feet into the middle of the 
fornax, ſo that you enter into the præfurnium on one 
hand, and the alveus on the other. No coin or in- 
ſcription was found in or near it, only a piece of lead 
about two ounces weight, like two wheels, each an 
inch e diameter, joined by an axis about half an 


inch long, found on the payement, as alſo ſome 


whitiſh ſhells, and ſome fragments of pots in the 
præ furnium“. It was drawn and engraved for the 
ſociety of Antiquaries by Mr. Vertue, whoſe reduced 
view and plan is here copied Pl. IV. fig. 4. 

In 1782 was found under the yard of the rev. Mr. 


Laycock's houſe adjoining to the King's Arms inn an- 
other ſouterain, which, from all appearances, one may 


fairly conclude to be a ſudatory. On a floor compoſed 
of two courſes of bricks, and two layers of terrace mor- 
tar compoſed of fand, lime, and pounded bricks, 
and the upper courſe again drawn over with terrace, 


ſtood a number of arches four feet high, their crown 
eight inches and a half thick, ſupported by pillars 


formed of bricks 16 inches by 12, and one and a 
half thick, which, as well as the arches, were drawn 
over with two coats of mortar or terrace, and fup- 


ported a floor compoſed of terrace and bricks in an 


irregular manner. 'The intervals between the pillars 
were 2 feet 3 inches, 2 feet 5 inches, 2 feet 7 inches, 
and ſereral of the pillars were gone, only the foun- 


Touth to north, were paſſages, at the end of which, 


the arches began again, and were perhaps equal in 
number to the other, but the diſcovery was purſued 


no further that way, for the external wall, which 


js fix feet thick, of brick and ſtone intermixed, 
extends northward beyond the width of one arch, 
but how much further cannot be traced, the arches 


being broken in and filled with rubbiſh to the 


furface of the grouud. Where this ſecond ſer of 
- arches begins was a hole that goes ſloping up into the 


outer wall, and begins at the crown of the arches. 
It ſeems to have communicated with ſome place above. 
By ſome joints in the work it appears as though the 
Place with the pillars or the paſſages which joined to 


them had been built one before the other. On the 

| fouth was an entrance or outlet, whoſe floor falls five 
joches, and is continued beyond the jaumb. The 
' ſurface of the floor is 13 feet 6 inches below the 


Pavement of the ſtreer, and 17 feet 5 inches below 


the garden under which it is firuate, A great num- 


ber of fragments of urns, pateræ, and other earthen 


_ veſſels, were brought out from the rubbiſh, bur none 


remarkable for their ornamenting; alſo ſeveral earthen 
bottles which appeared to have no orifice, and ter- 
minated in a point. The external walls were built 


of ſtone intermixed with brick, &c. See the plan 


and ſections Plate VII. fig. 4, 5, 6. 
Of all the ancient fabrics now remaining, no one 


deſerves the attention of a curious enquirer more than 
the cathedral of Lincoln; whoſe floor, ſays Fuller 


in his pleaſant ſtyle, is higher than the roof of many 


churches, a building proportioned to the amplitude 
of the dioceſe * : a building juſtly eſteemed, as ans 
of the moſt extenſive and moſt regular of ity Kind 
in England, notwithſtanding it was ereded at dif. 
ferent periods, and has undergone various alterations 
ſince the firſt foundation. But as the times in 
which the particular parts were built, are not well 
determined, Mr. Eſſex 7 endeavoured to trace them 
by comparing the hiſtorical accounts with the fabric 
welt ; and from various opportunities he had of ex. 


amining the ſeveral parts of the church, and com- 


paring them with the plans in Sir William Duggale's 
and Mr, Willis's hiſtories, 


Remigius, the laſt biſhop of Dorcheſter, and m 


of Lincoln, laid the foundations of his cathedral in 
the year 1088, the fecond of William Rufus; 
it is probable, he, being a Norman, employed Nor. 
man mafons to ſuperintend the building. He covered. 
in the eaſtern part of it, though he could not com. 


pleat the whole before his death, which happened in 


1092, four years after he had Jaid the foundations, 


and was buried in the upper north tranſept. His 


monument is on the north fide the choir. Hi; fuc- 


ceſſor Robert Bloet, chancellor to Willam Rutug, - 
| finiſhed the church, and dedicated it to the Virgin 


Mary. He was biſhop of this fee thirty-cne years, 
died in the year 1123, and was buried in the upper 


tranſept near his predeceſſor. 


In plate IV. fig. 4. is the plan of the church, 
which Remigius began, and Bloet finiſhed. It was built 


in the form of a double croſs, according to the 
faſhion of thoſe times. 


Ar the weſt end there were 
two towers, and another upon the interſection of 


the nave and great tranſept; the firſt are yet re- 
dations remaining. North beyond two rows of theſe 
pillars, whoſe floors riſe one inch and a half from 


maining, the other was taken down when the pre- 


ſent rood tower was built. In the welt front there 


were three gates which opened into the nave and ſide 


alles, over which there were three large windows, 


which gave light to the nave and ailes. Betweeg 


the weſt end and the great tranſept there were eight 


arches on each fide, ſupported by piers or pillars. 
Above the arches, which were ſemicircular, was 4 
tier of windows with the fame ſort of arches. Within 
the thickneſs of the wall above the arches was a 
paſſage for a way to the windows round the church, 
and a communication between the rood tower and 
thoſe at the weſt end. On the eaſt fide of the great 


tranſept there was a portico of ſix arches, three in 


the north and three in the ſouth arm, deſigned fo 
chapels. Between the great tranſept and the upper 
tranſept there were four arches on each fide, the 
width of the upper tranſept included a fifth, and be. 
yond that was another, from the eaſtern pillar of 


which the tribune ran in ſemicircle, with the alles 
which were continued round the eaſt end. In the | 


upper tranſept there were four ſemicircular chapel 
two in the north, and two in the ſouth. 

The weſt front and two towers of the oll church 
are ſtill remaining, and include one arch on each fide 


of the preſent church. The weſt doors arc highly 


ornamented and well executed for that time; te 
arches are all ſemicircular, and there ſeem to have 
been ſtatues on each fide the principal gate. On the 
outer piers there are two very large niches, with to 
more on the north and ſouth; theſe probably 1K 
intended for ſtatues. On the piers between " 
arches there are two ſmall receſſes with fgures“ 


Phil. Tanſ. Ne 464. p. 853 A model of this was preſerved in the Muſeum of the Royal Society. 


* Worth, Lincs p. 151. 


= 


7 Sec his Obſervations on Lincoln cathedral. Archzol, IV. 139-138. 
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% Above theſe was a kind of broad faſcia or 
tet ved in ſemi relievo, repreſenting ſeveral paſ- 
bis 24 ſcripture from the old teſtament, exhibited 
yl. : The difference of the workmanſhip, 
e irregularity in which they are placed, make 
K otobable they wete brought from ſome old church, 
: 4 placed in this front when it was firſt built, This 
l t was finiſhed with a range of ſmall pillars and 
circular interſecting arches, | and with a tciangular 
onton raiſed over the center arch. Above theſe the 


towers 1 . | | 
ſtory ornamented with pillars and arches. From 


hoſe remains of Remigius's church, it appeats to 
hne been a large and elegant building; but it does 
bot appear that any part of it was vaulted, though at 
hetime it was built it was cuſtomary to vault the ide | 
ies and tribunes with ſtone, and ceile the nave with 
wood painted, as it is in the cathedral of Peterbo- 
ugh, and was in the church of Canterbury before 
the fire in 1174 Net | 
In this ſtate Remigius's church ſtood but a few 
jears; for in the year 1124, ſoon after the death of 
biop Bloet, it was burnt down, and * rebuilt by 


« xqof for the prevention of the like accident; and 
« he gave himſelf ſo much to the adorning of his ca- 


i England at that time.” But, notwithſtanding 
bihbop Alexander had made it the molt elegant church 


« who was biſhop here in the reign of Henty II. 
6 enlarged it, by building what is called the New 
© ark, He alſo built the chapter houſe with marble 
« pillars, and laid out a great deal on his palaces.” 
kfter reading this account by Mr. Willis «, it is na- 
tural to conclude, that the choir and upper tranſept; 
| which are the oldeſt parts of the church, except 
the weſt end, were built by biſhop Alexander, and 
that St. Hugh enlarged it by adding the five arches 
from thence to the eat end. But; when we conſider 


Nephen, and find nothing in the choir or tranſept 
wreeable to the ſtyle of building uſed in thoſe times, 
ad that the city wall which ſtood near tlie end of the 
church was not removed until fifty-fix years after the 
leah of St. Hugh, we muſt ſuſpe& ſome miſtake in 
the account ; and, from what may be collected from 


+ tte building itſelf, the true ſtate of the affair ſeems 
fo 0 be as follows. 1 5 
der Remigius's church was damaged by a fire which 
the happened the year after biſhop Alexander was con- 
he- ſecrated ; but it was not burnt down. This mis- 
of fortune might be attributed to its not being vaulted; 
les nd, to prevent the like accident, he vaulted it with 
the lone when he repaired it, Yet we mult not ſuppoſe 
eh, be vaulted it with ſtone throughout ; for it was uſuat 
wo int time to vault the ailes only, leaving the roof 
arch Mer the nave naked or ceiled with wood. The vault- 
ſide ig of the ailes only was certainly an improvement to 
phly te church; and, if it did not make it the moſt beau- 
the fu in England, it was, as the antient hiſtorian ob- 
have ths, pulchrior quam in ipſa novitate ſui compareret. 
1 the a, if alexander improved the beaury of his chureh, 
two * mpaired the ſtrength of it at the ſame time; for 
were walls, which were made to bear a roof of timber, 
| tie * The blank is fill = 
es m b merit copying. _ 
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were raiſed four ſtories higher; and every 


« hiſhop Alexander, his ſucceſſor, with an arched 
« thedral, that he made it the moſt beautiful church 5 


in England, we find that © St. Hugh the Burgundian, 


that Alexander lived in the reigns of Henry I. and 


would give way to the preſſure of a vault: and al- 
though the builders might add pillars againſt them, 
and to the piers of the nave, which would ſupport 
the ſpringers, the walls themſelves muſt be too 
weak, without the aſſiſtance of external buttreſſes, 
ro ſupport the lateral preſſure of the heavy vaults 
then in uſe. Theſe defects in Alexander's work 
mult appear in leſs than 30 or 40 years, and proba- 
bly were ſo much worſe when St. Hugh became bi- 
ſhop, as to determine that prelate to rebuild it in 
the new manner (which was introduced about that 
time) with vaults over the nave as well as fide ailes; 
but, as the ground would not admit of any addition 
eaſtward, he pulled down the choir and upper tran- 
ſept, and began his new church upon the founda- 
tions of the old one, adding the buildings A and B 
to the welt ſide of the tranſept. When this work 


was finiſhed, he began the Chapter-houſe C on the 


north fide of the church. The plan is a decagon ; 
the vault is ſupported within by a ſingle pillar, and 
on the outſide by archbuttreſſes extending very near 


the wall of the city. The ſtyle of this building 


agrees wich the time of Henry II. and is of the ſame + 


age as the choir and upper tranſept ; which confirms 
the common opinion that St. Hugh builr ir, 

The next great work was to rebuild the remain» 
ing part of the old church as far as the weſt towers, 
including the great tranſept and rood tower. The ſtyle 
of this building agrees with the time of king John 


and beginning of Henry III's reign ; whence Mr. 
Eſſex concludes it was begun and confiderably advanced 
by Hugh de Wells, and finiſhed by biſhop Groſthead, 


who raiſed the rood towet as high as the bottom of 
the upper windows, The two chapels D and E 
with the porch F were built, and the additions to the 


width and height of the welt front were made at the | 
ſame time. By theſe additions the church was en- 
larged; and, as this new work was begun by biſhop 


Hugh de Wells, it Was aftetwards attributed to St. 
Hugh the Burgundian, | 5 : 


great tranſept, and carried the rood tower one order 


above the roof, Henry Lexington his ſucceſſor applied 


to Henry III. for leave to remove the city wall at the 


eaſt end®, which was granted in the year 1256; and 


Biſhop Groſthead having compleated the nave and 


— 


ſoon after they took down the ſemicircular end of 


St. Hugh's choir, and added the five arches beyond 


the upper tranſept. This Mr, Eſſex ſuppoſes was 
done in the latter part of Henry the Third's reign, 
while Richard de Graveſend and Oliver Sutton were 


biſhops. | Theſe five arches are the moſt beautiful 
part of the church, and moſt perfect ſpecimen of the 


ſtyle of building which prevailed at that time in 


England. Dr. Stukeley, ſuppoſing this work much 


older than it is, ſays ©, when Alexander the biſhop | 


projected à ſtructure of much larger dimenſions, 
© they carried the facred encloſure beyond the 
&« eaſtern bounds of the city, and ſo built a new wall 
« farther that way, as it is now, with battlements 
and towers.“ But the ſtyle of this building ſuf- 
ficiently proves that it could be no part of Alex- 
ander's work; and the grant of Henry III. ſhews, 
that the boundary wall was not removed before the 
year 1256. This miſtake might ariſe from a charter 
of Henry I. to biſhop Alexander, De perta de El- 


ed wich three figures cut a few years ago to ſupply the place of older; and there ars two more groupes too imperfect 


1 III. de remotione muri orientalis civitatis, Dugdale. 


gate, 


2 


1 
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gate, cum terris que ſupra ipſam ſunt a; but theſe 
grounds were not taken in before the year 1299, 


when biſhop Sutton obtained a charter from Edward 
I. to encompaſs the cloſe of the church with a wall. 


Here it may be proper to obſerve, that, before Re- 
migius's church was built, the city was encloſed on 


the ſouth and eaſt, if not on the north and welt ſides, 


with two walls; one was the old Roman wall, the 
other nearly parallel at ſeveral yards diſtant from 
it. To both walls there were gates; thoſe in the 
ſouth and eaſt were ſtanding not many years ago; 
the inner gates were like that on the north, called 
Newport gate; the outer gates were more modern, 
The church was built within the ſouth-eaſt quarter 
of this city, bounded on the ſouth by the Roman 


wall now running at the back of the ſubdean and 


chanter's houſes; on the weſt by the public way run- 
ning from the ſouth to the north gate; on the north by 
another public way running from the weſt to the eaſt 


gate; and on the eaſt by the wall of the outer en- 


cloſure. Whether the Roman wall was removed 
before the ground was granted to Remigius is un- 
certain; but that it was removed before the church 
was built cannot be doubted, if that biſhop and ſe- 


veral of his ſucceſſors were buried in the upper 
north tranſept, as hiſtorians relate; for the founda- 
tions which appear north and ſouth of the church 


ſhew the line in which it run muſt have paſſed 


through that tranſept near the line G H, which 


they now ſtrike upon in digging graves; but the 


wall, which was removed in Henry the Third's time, 


ſtood near the line IK. The ground lying on the 
ſouth, between the two walls, was given to biſhop 


Robert de Cheſney by a charter of Henry Il. but 


Henry I. by a former charter gave biſhop R. Bloet 
leave to make a way through the city wall ad ſua 


neceſſaria facienda ad domum ſuam t; by which it is 
_ probable he began the palace which Robert Chefney 
| finiſhed. Within this ſpace were likewiſe included tne 
Henry VII. and VIII. built two chapels on the 


the churches of S:, Michael and St. Andrew, as ap- 
pears by the charter of Henry II. to biſhop Cheſney. 
The rood tower, which biſhop Groſthead raiſed 


one order above the roof, remained unfiniſhed until 


the reign of Edward II. but, ſoon after the year 


4306, biſhop John d'Alderby raiſed it to the preſent 
| height, and finiſhed it with a Jofty ſpire of timber 
covered with lead; and about the ſame time the weſ- 


tern towers were raiſed, and ſpires of the ſame kind 
added to them, which until that time continued in 
the ſtate Robert Bloet had left them: bur in the year 


1547 the ſpire on the rood tower, equal in height 


to the tower s, was blown down in a violent ſtorm 


of wind. It damaged the roof over the choir, and 


deſtroyed ſome of the battlements of the rower. The 
latter were not reſtored until the year 1775, _ 
Mr. Eſſex imagines the ſcreen and rood loft, with 
the ſtalls in the choir, were made in the time of 
Edward II. and the ſouth end of the great tranſept, 


Carta Henrici I. De porta de Eſtgata, Dugdale's Monaſt. 


* 


* Carta Henrici II. De foſſato & muro Ballii ad faciendam portam 


Ft Carta Henrici I. De faciendo exitu in muro caſtelli ſm. Ib. 


| Dugd. Monaſt. 


in did arilt 
k « The uncertainty, whether it was the chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, or St. Mary Magdalen, might, and Iam * e ; 
{rivers at different times; for in one (the By * oder 
the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen is ſaid to be © ad caput orienrale Fccigſiæ.“ In the foundation book of Chantries, written m n 
hand, it is ſaid Robert de Laſcy founded a chantry in the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen ad caput occidentale eccliſia ex pate —. 
both being on the north, this addition of ſituation does not clear up the 1 but [ find, on looking into the an 


honorem beate Marie Virginis Dedicatio 33 of a more} 


modern ſtyle of architecture than that of the Morning chapel, which I call St, Mary Magdalen chapel, I conclude that Nr. 


1 


as low as the bottom of the great roſe wi Fg 
the time of Edward III. | ludoy, in 


Mr. Willis ſays, the chapel of St. 
dalen without the north wall 'of the churc 
in the ſame reign by biſhop Gynewell. If he mea 
the chapel marked (D) in the plan (oppoſite the . 
ſiſtory court, and now uſed for the morning pra 0 
he muſt be miſtaken; that chapel being i fa 
which was built by biſhop Groſthead : but it iz 0 
bable he rebuilt and lengthened one of the 4 
circular chapels in the upper north tranſept (I \ 
called ſometimes St. Mary's chapel, which a far 
years ago was reſtored to its original form b. 

Mr. Willis muſt be miſtaken likewiſe jn ſaying 
that biſhop William Alnwick made the ſtately ſouth 
porch ; for, if he means the beautiful porch on the 
ſouth tide of the preſbytery, that is evidently part of 
the original building erected in the reign of Henry 
III. The two adjoining chapels M and N are more 


Mary Mags 
h was built 


modern. One of them was built by biſhop Ruſel 


in the reign of Henry VII. the other in imitation of it 
by biſhop Longland in the reign of Henry VIII; or, 


it he means the great porch (F) commonly called 


the Galilee, adjoining to the ſouth end of the great 
tranſept, that is as old as the tranſept itſelf, But, 
as much was done in the reign of Henry VI. at the 
weſt end of the church, particularly the vaulting 


under the ſouth and north towers, the three Win. 


dows over the weſt doors, and other ornamental 
work on the inſide, with the tabernacles and ſtatues 
over the great door on the outſide; it is probable 
they were done in the time of biſhop Alnwick; and, 
as he was buried in the middle of the nave near the 


welt door, he might have made the vaulting under 


the ſouth tower at his own expence, which being 
the entrance into the ſouth aile or portico might be 
6»˖ ² , . 2H I, 

Biſhops Ruſſel and Longland in the reigns of 


ſouth ſide of the preſbytery for their burial places. 


| Biſhop Alnwic in the reign of Henry VI. or biſhop 


Gynewell in that of Edward III. added much or- 


nament to the weſt front, and the 11 ſtatues of | 


kings, from the Conqueror to Edward III. formerly 
painted and gilt over the great weſt door. 
The compartment between the vaulting and the 


upper windows in that part which extends from 


the upper tranſept to the eaſt window is fo richig 
adorned with figures of angels playing on a variety 
of muſical inſtruments, that ſome have given it the 


name of the Choir of Angels, though without any au- 4 


thority of records or tradition. 


The whole fabric has been put into ſubſtantial rc | 
pair, and an aukward ill-connefted arch, which Gibbs 


| | 3 
threw acroſs the two weſt towers, removed unde 


the direction of that great maſter of Gothic archi- | 


tecture Mr. Eſſex. 
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The late earl of Burlipgtop, who had a taſte for 

chitedure, and was as capable as any perſon of 
3 ang the queſtion of precedency betwixt the 
on 44 of York and Lincoln fo long conteſted, 
on 88 this by far the nobleſt Gothic ſtructure 
* land, and York in no degree comparable to it. 
ey = preferred the weſt front of Lincoln to any 


thing of the kind in Europe; and ſays, that who- 


ever had the conducting of it was well acquainted 


vith the nobleſt buildings of Old Rome, and had united 


me of their greateſt beauries in that one work 5 

« Sepulcures in Lyncolne. Henry Burherſte biſ- 
« ſhop of Lincoln buried in the eſt ende of the 
« churche toward the northe. There is alſo buried 
« at his fete Robart his brother, a knighte of greate 
«fame in the warrs. And there alſo is buried Barp- 


a toleme ſunn to Robert Burwaſche, and they foundyd 


« five prilts and five pore ſcollars at gramar ſchole 


ein Lyncolne. In ower Lady Chappell at the eſt 


& ende of the northe ſyde of the churche is buried 
«the bowells of queene Elianor. The armes of 


« Caſtle be on the ſyde of the tombe. In the ſouthe 


«eſt chapell next to it is buried one of the lorde 
« Nicholas Cantilupes. "This Cantilupe founded a 
« maſtar and two or three cantuaries, after augmentyd 


«q vir. Now the colledge is corruptely caulid 
{| «© Negem college. And thereby ar his hed lyethe 


« me of the Wymbiſches, a reſidenſary of Lincolne, 
«in a fayre highe tombe. In S. Nicholas chapell 
«is a mer veylows fair and large pſaltar full in the 
© margin of goodly armes of many noble men. S. 
« Hughe liethe in the body of the eſt parte of the 
*churche above the High Altare. Byſhope Flem- 
inge liethe in an highe tumbe in the northe iſle of 
the upper parte of the churche in the walle, and 
«thereby under flate ſtones ly Oliver Sutton and 


John Chadworthe, biſhope. Byſhope Ruſſel, and 


* Longland, now byſliop, tumbes be in to chapells 
*caſt out of the upper parte of the ſouth wall of 


tete church. Agayne this chapel is Fitz-Wil- 


„am, knt, buried. In the ſouth parte of the 
" preſbytery lyithe in two ſeveralle high marble 
*tumbes.in a chapell Catarine Swineforde the 3 
wife to John of Gaunt duke of Lanceaſter, and 
*Jane her. daughter countes of Weſtmerlande. 
*Byſhope Thomas lyethe in the higheſt croſs northe 


"Ile. Robert Groſted lyethe in the higheſte ſouth 


"le with a goodly tumbe of marble and an image 
of braſſe oyer ir. Byſhop Repington lyethe under 


10 a late ſtone thereby. In the lower northe croſs 
2 lyeth byſhop Thomas Weke. In the lower 
ul croſſe iſle lay byſhop Dalderby, but his 
umbe was taken away nomine ſuperſtitionis. John 


*Multon, Kut. lyethe in the body of the churche. 


* Blbop Gwyney [Gynwell] lyethe in the body of 


0 8 and buyldyd a great chapel of St. 
@ "M4 os whe the very north wall, but join- 
] "ao ; 0 north ſide of the cathedral church, and 
$ was Wee cantuaries, and this church was after 
N . imo the north ſide of the eſheker by the 
6 the "I 45 2 8 of the church yard, where 
1 0 8 - Lincoln s howſe. is in the minſtar cloſe, 
. to 50 was a monaſtery of nuns afore the 
emigius began the new mynſtar of 
ar 
' Theſe 
i.. pl, 2 85 in che city 1728. 
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s HERE 


86 Lincoln, and of this how ſe yet remain certüln to- 
* kens. The body of the church of Lincoln to the 


te firſt croſſe iſle hath viii archys pilloryd with mar- 
* ble on each fide, The firſt croſſe iſle is greater 


“ and more in length than the ſecond croſs iſle is. 
„The quiere betwixt the two croſſe ifles hath on 
« eche ſide four arches and pillors of marble, The 
*« eſt ende of the church hath five arches on eche 


e fide with pillors of marble. On the north end of 


© the upper croſſe iſle is the cloyſter, and in the eaſt 
* end of it is the chapter houſe, the eaſt end whereof 
* is very fair opere circulari and the fornix is ſup- 


ported with a pillar of marble. There is a very 
« fayre dore in the upper parte of the church ſouth- 
ward to go into the cloſe and again this lyith the 


e byſhops palace hanging in declivio. All the whole 
« cloſe is invironid with an high ſtrong wawle hav- 


„ing divers gats in it, whereof the principall is the 
« eſcheker gate. The paroche church of St. Mar- 


e garet is within the cloſe by eaſt ſouth-eaſt k.“ 


Biſhop Bloet who died 1122, Alexander a Nor- 


man 1147, Cheſney 1167, and Bleſenſis 1209, and were 


buried in the upper leſſer north tranſept, perhaps 


under the blue coffin faſhioned ſtones below, have 
only their pictures painted at full length on the wall 


above l. Other biſhops that had monuments are Re- 


migius 1092 in the choir, Hugh the Burgundian 
1200, Welles 1235, Groſthead 1254, Graveſend 1279, 
Burg waſh 1340, Fleming 1431, Chad worth 1471, 
Ruſſel 1495, Smith 1530, Longland 1547, Fuller 


1675. King John and king William of Scotland 
carried St. Hugh's corps to the church door, and it was 


lodged in a ſilver ſhrine to which biſhop Fuller ſub- 


ſtituted a marble table monument with an inſcription. 
The ſuppoſed ſhrine on the north fide of the ſouth 

aile of the choir engraved as his by Dr. Stukeley n was 
really the niche in which the image of the Virgin 


Mary was placed. Other monuments are for Nicholas 
lord Cantilupe 1371, John lord Welles (not as 


Dugdale fir John Tiptoft, whoſe ſaltire ingrailed 
with Cantilupe's arms is on the tomb) Bartholomew 
lord Burgherſh, Wimbiſh one of the reſidentiaries 


or priors of Nocton, Catherine Swinford miſtreſs and 


third wife of John of Gaunt, and her daughter 


Joan counteſs of Weſtmoreland, 


Biſhops whoſe monuments are defaced were Sut- 


ton, Chadworth, Thomas, Repingdon, Weke, Dal- 


derby, Gwyney, or Gynewell, Smith. On the new 
paving of the nave and its tranſepts 1782 and 1783, 
theſe, with innumerable more which had loſt both 
figures and inſcriptions, were taken up, and are in- 
tended to be laid: down in the ailes of the choir, or in 
the cloiſter. In digging a grave near the north door 
of the choir was found the inſcription cut on a 
leaden plate engraved by Dugdale and Hearne ?, 


but more correctly in our pl. IV. fig. 85. NETS 

The old bell called Tom of Lincoln weighed 7807Ib, 
the preſent 88831b.. coſt £.148 and will hold 424 
gallons of ale meaſure, and is about ſeven yards and 


an half in compaſs. | e 
he library over the north cloiſter was built by 
dean Honeywood, whoſe portrait by Hanneman is 


ſtill preſerved in it. At the eaſt end is the old MS. 
library. 5 | 


m a letter of the late Mr, Sympſon of Lincoln to Mr. Precentor Trimnel, dated July 9, 1740. From Mr. Cole's Ms. 


* Leland VIII. 49. 


1 . ; f : . 4 . 4 rd | 
"Am Were painted by James Francis Damini a Venetian painter, who had L. 80. for them. He painted the altar in St, Peter's 


n Ex libro fic notato XK 1520, 1559, penes D. & C. p. 135. 
bd Pref. to Sprout Chron, p. xxvi. 
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The cloſe wall has been embattled quite round, 
and had ſeveral towers on it, but they are now 


Tuined, and the battlements almoſt every where de- 
moliſhed. It has ſtill five gates and a poſtern. The 


principal gate facing the Caſtle hill is called the 
Chequer. Here are two handſome ſtone gatehouſes, 
with a large gate in the middle, and a poſtern on 
either fide, all curiouſly vaulted, and their roofs till 
within the laſt 50 years leaded. On the ſouth ſide of 
the chequer two or three dwelling houſes reach from 
one gatehouſe to the other. On the north fide St. 
Mary Magdalen's church, built here after biſhop 


Sutton removed the pariſhioners out of the nave of 
the cathedral which Remigius had built on the an- 


tient ſite of their church, completes the quadrangle. 
Here is a fine well in common to the inhabitants of 
this little ſquare. The next gate is a linle more 


North between the Whice Hart and Angel inns, facing 
the Bail. A third oppoſite to it facing Eaſt gate. The 
fourth faces North gate. Theſe have all had double 
gates. A fifth is called Potter gate: and the poſtern 
is at the top of the Greeſtone ſtairs. The Deanry 


houſe was founded by dean afterwards biſhop 
Graveſend 1254; the gatehouſe by dean Flemming, 


whoſe arms are on it; the front next the minſter has 
the initials of Roger Parker, and the date 1616 over 


the bow window ; the hall by Dean Fuller, whoſe 


arms are over the door. It has been ſince improved 


by dean Yorke. To it adjoins an antient building 


called the Works Chantry, the habitation of the four 
chantry prieſts, who celebrated daily for the foun- 
dation and benefactors of the fabric, but more an- 


tiently it was the chancellor's houſe till i321, when the 


preſent houſe was aſſigned to chancellor Beke. Op- 


poſite to the ſouth gate of the minſter by the palace 
gate ſtands the chantry houſe of Nicholas lord Can- 


telupe, a ſtone building till lately leaded : on the 
north front are theſe coats carved in ſtone; G. a feſs 
vairẽ between three leopards heads jeſſant fleurs de 
lis, O. Cantelupe, & G. bezante, a canton erm. 
Zouch. The vicar's college, now called the Old 
Vicar's, formed a quadrangle, of which there remain 


only four good houſes, which are ſufficient for the 


preſent number of vicars. The gateway is adorned 


with theſe coats of arms. Old France and England 
quarterly between a croſs botone, Biſhop Sutton, and 


ga feſs between fix croſs eroſslets, Beauchamp. This 
college was begun by biſhop Sutton, whoſe executors 


finiſhed the hall, kitchen, and ſeveral chambers. 
The long building below the quadrangle, now di- 


vided into ſtables and haylofts, ſeems to have been 


built by biſhop Alnwyck, and John Breton, pre- 
bendary of Sutton cum Bucks ; the biſhop's arms, 


A. a croſs moline S. and the rebus Bre on a tun, being 


on the eaſt end. To the chancellor's houſe adjoins 


that of the choriſters, firſt aſſigned them by biſhop 
Graveſend. The houſe of the poor clerks who 


lived together by a conſtitution of biſhop Sutton is 
that where the reſidentiaries entertained their vicars 
and officers. Burgherſt's chantry houſe and others 
are now leaſed out. Hard by, over the gateway of 
a private houſe, were, till within theſe few years, 
kept the biſhop's and archdeacon's regiſters, the re- 


" cords of which begin earlier than thofe of either arch- 


biſhopric, or perhaps any fee in England, with Re- 
migius the founder, and after an interyal are re- 


ſumed. From biſhop Welles, 1209, to biſhop 


4 Cart, Dec. 2 4: b 
* Marti. og f. 2. b. K. 3+ d. 


Barlow, 1608, there is a ſeries of regiſters 


once a glorious and magnificent ſtructure, 


N A N 1 


in ga 
in rolls, 
e Refer. 


preſervation, thoſe of the five eldeſt biſhops 
the others in large velom books down to tb 
mation, after which the care of the regiſtetz her 
as well as at York and other places, ſeems to ap 
flackened a little. A book of the endowment; of he 
vicarages throughout the dioceſe is written in y 
ſame ſmall fair hand, full of obſervations, a, blk 
Welles' roll of inſtitutions. 1 

On the ſouth fide of the brow of the hill i; the 
biſhop's palace, hanging as Leland ſays in dec 


io, 
once built by 
biſhop Cheſney, to whom the ſite was granted b 


Henry II. being all the land with the foſs from the 
wall of the bail of Lincoln by St. Nicholas church. 
yard to that of St. Andrew, and thence eaſt to the 
city wall free and quit of landgavel, parcage, 280 
all other things, with free licence to break a pate 
through the bail wall for his paſſage to and from the 
church, It was enlarged with great magnificence 
by Hugh and Bec, and put into complete repai 
by Williams, but ruined in the civil war except 
the gate, the work of biſhop Alnwic, whoſe arm: 
a croſs moline, are both on the ſpandrils and wooden 
door, and on the baſe of a bow window over the 


gate were the arms of France and England quarterly 


between thoſe of biſhop Alnwyk and the fee, 
The ſhell of the hall, begun by Hugh the Bur. 


gundian', aud finiſhed by Hugh the ſecond, is 84 feet 


by $0, ſupported by two rows of marble pillat, 
with three arches opening into the ſcreen at the 
ſouth end, and communicating by a bridge of one 


lofty pointed arch with the kitchen and principal | 
apartments. This hall had four double windows on 
a ſide, and from its width was probably ſupported 


by two rows of pillars. Biſhop Hugh the ſecond 


built the famous kitchen which has ſeven chimnies in 
it. From the gate to the cloſe wall, weſt of the oll 


vicars, biſhop Alnwick built a curious chapel ded- 
cated to the Virgin Mary, the walls and roof almoſt 
intire 1727, but ſince pulled down. In the windov 
were lines commemorating the ſaint and the founder, 
The front of the palace next the city exhibit 
three ſtout buttreſſes probably tte work of biſhop 


Williams, who laid out much money on the repair 


of this ſtately fabric, which, when intire, was en. 
ceeded by few of our antient caſtles in ſituation, 
ſize, magnificence, and extent of proſpect. The 
late Dr. Nelthorp obtaining a leaſe of the fite built 
with the old materials a good ſtone houſe, fnce 
much enlarged, in which the biſhop is at prelent ac. 
commodated during the ſhort viſits he pays to his ſee, 

As the juriſdiction of this large biſhopric wu 
oreat, ſo the revenues were, before the Reformation, 


proportioned to it. Except the two archbiſhoprics 
and the principality biſhoprics that had baronics be⸗ 
longing to them (viz. Wincheſter, Durham, and Ely) 


no ſee in the kingdom was ſo well endowed, info- 
much that we meet with no biſhop tranſlated fron 
hence to any ſee except Wincheſter before the feige 


of Elizabeth, though ſince Mr. Willis obſerves d 
leſs than 10 out of 17 have left this ſor otic 
Nor was it leſs remarkable for its many palaces 9! 

places of reſidence for the biſhops within their diocele; 


r ſees. 


for they had before 1547 eight furniſhed in the dio- 


ceſe beſides others. In this county Lincoln, Sleafor k 
and Nettlc ham: in Rutland Lidrngto! ; in Hunting 


r Monaſt. III. p. 267. | 
litt. of Linc. cath. 35. 


| | Jodie 
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| 4onſhire Buckden; in Buckinghamſhire Woburn and 


| noburſt; in Oxfordſhire Banbury caſtle; and two 
| 9-4 at Newark c. Nottingham, and Lincoln- 
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four choriſters, ſix Burghurſt's chanters, &. The 


revenues were valued 26 Henry VIII. at g. 1962. per 
ann. clear, now £.830. and the dividend money of 


R of black marble in Roman characters. The Dr. 
* the biſnop's throne, with this epitaph: obſerved that the older part of the walls on the ws > 
ne Hie jacet Thomas Cooper, olim Lincolnienſis, ourfide was made of very old cut ſtones, and of 
al WH *ouper Wintonienſis epiſcopus munificentiſſimus, an old ſort of ſtones molt likely the ruins of the | 
on « dodliſimus, vigilantiſſimus præſul; qui religioſiſ- firſt church. At the ſouih- eaſt corner on the out- 
ed "ſe in domino obiit. April 29, A. D. 1594. ſide he ſaw a ſpring of 0 arch low in the ground, 
ad «Theſaurus Chronicorum, Cooperi cetera ſcripta perhaps one of the original church, It is ealy to 
in © Dum remanent celebris Cooperi fama manebir. | _ conceive how the church came in later times to be 
ll bale ane Glocedrenffane derginns, - called St. Paul's corruptly for Paulinus*. This 
di- « Continuus prime vice-cancellarius urbis, church is at preſent much dilapidated. The arch 
jolt u Tum Lincolnenſis fit præſul, & inde movetur here mentioned remains, but none of the inſcrip- 
low u Wintoniam, duos ubi ſedit epiſcopus annos. tions, nor docs the idea ſeem well founded as to the 
ler " Summe dodctus erat, ſummeque benignus egenis, = Preſent church. „ 2 
bits t ſummo ſtudio divina oracula pandit. | A curious ſilver coin in the Pembroke cadinet, and 
hop «Terra tegit corpus, ſed ſpiritus eſt ſuper afira., engraved in our Plate of Saxon coins, fig: 18. having 
— Celeſtes anime celeſti pace fruentur.“ on one ſide a ſword and SCIM 555 
wk At the bottom, N 8 | 5 e | : 

The "M re Thongs Cooper, 22825 Fan and on the other LINCOLIA CIVT round a croſs, 
wil proſeſſoris, W. S. Jexwgoyo!. R FOES 5 n 

| ts ſeems to have been ſtruck by the prepoſitus or chief ma- 

ince . Bucks, Henry de Burwaſh or Burgh- | giſtrate of this city in the Saxon times before the Con- 
Fog ſhop of Lincoln and chancellor of England in queſt. The croſs and ſaint's name prove it to be 
ſee, te reign of Edward Il. with whom he Was 2 ver) Chriſtian, and would induce a belief that St. Martin was 
wu ah favourite, by meer might againſt all right and the tutelar ſaiut of the city before the foundation of the 
pony 2 took in the land of many poor people without cnthedral, one of the principal churches here being 
pris 4 the leaſt reparation therein, to compleat his gedicated to him, and anticatly of royal patronage, 
ber 1 the canons of Lincoln, warned as till William 1. granted it to Remigiusb. It is ſtil! 
yo | The A ghoſt, which could not reſt after prebendal, but the profits being gone, it has not 
5 "my 8 ut appeared to them in 80 hunting dreſs, been collated to for many years. Seman Grantham, 
hv ” g them he was appointed keeper, of this park, whoſe family were long conſiderable in this city, and 
reign ie beſeeching them to throw it open, reſtored the 


ace in Chancery-lane, London. All theſe, except 
that of Lincoln, with about 30 manors, were given 
up 1 Edward VI. by Holbech, the firſt married 
8 who, to gratify ſome courtiers and raiſe a fa- 
mily, exchanged every thing for impropriations®, ſo 


| that now ſcarce four manors remain of the antient ef- 


rates; and biſhop Kennet obſerves this ſee above all 
abers conſiſts in the propriety of rectories and 
tithes; and as Buckden palace reverted to the ſee 
iter the duke of Somerſet's death, and a little be- 
fore his own 1551, Mr. Willis obſerves, that in the 
firſt year of his promotion here, as a preſage of mis- 


fortunes to the church, the tall ſpire of his cathedral, 


reputed higher than that at Saliſbury, fell down, 
nd the city pariſh churches went to rack, and were 
the greateſt part of them demoliſhed during the time 
le continued at Lincoln. He died at Nettleham 
Auguſt 6, 1551; and was buried there under a tomb 
of freeſtone with his arms car ved on the ſides. Queen 


Mary reſtored the ſeveral eſtates to biſbop White, 


but queen Elizabeth took them all back on his de- 
privation 1559+ EE. 5 . 
Biſhop Cooper, ſo gratefully commended by Mr. 
Camden, was dean of Glouceſter and Oxtord, con- 
ſecrated biſhop of this ſee February 29, 1570. 
After refuſing the ſee of Norwich he was tranſ- 


lated to Wincheſter 1 58 3, where he lies buried near 


Por to their lands again v. 


To this noble cathedral belong, beſides the biſhop, 


ea, precentor, chancellor, ſubdean, fix arch- 


"ons, 52 prebendaries, four prieſt vicars, five lay- 


a Ry 
ears or lingingmen, an organiſt, ſeven poor clerks, 


e Rymer's Fred, 


* Fuller 


Ts ho cce aer. in com. Buckingham de Luda, &c. 


- without are of the ſtyle of thoſe times. 


the chapter £ 546:* oe 

Dr. Stukeley conceited that the old church above 
hill in the centre of the Roman city, called St. Paul's, 
was the church built by Paulinus, when he converted 
Blecca the governor to the Chriſtian faith. He ſaw 
in many parts of it there had been more than one 


rebuilding of the church on the old foundation, and 

he fancied he diſcerned part of the very church built 
by Paulinus, which Bede ſaw in ruins?, particularly of 
the north door where you deſcend into the church by 


ſix ſteps on the outſide: the capitals and nail work 


nail work was originally continued round the arch, 
now a more modern one, yet ſtill very antient, and this 


| ſeems to have been the door by which Paulinus and 


Bleeca uſed to enter the church: for oppoſite to it 
is that famous fragment of a very great Roman build- 


ing, called the Mint wall, before deſcribed, pro- 
bably the remains of the palace where Blecca re- 
ſided, Tradition ſays that it was a mint, and proba«- 


bly it has been uſed for that purpoſe GGiice Blecca's 


time. This door is of the ſame kind of fabric as 


the north door of St. Petet's church, Stamford, 


now in being at a neighbouring houſe which was 


built in St. Wilfrid's time. Within the church 
were many very antient inſcriptions on tomb-ſtones 


repreſented it from 12 Edward IV. to... Charles II. 
bequeathed his body to be buried in the choir of , 
Bleſſed Virgin Mary in this church 1452. The 


Mint hall ſtood in or between Silver lane and Silvet 
fireet a liitle below St. Peter's at Arches church. Many 


Jews inhabited this pariſh, and had a fchool-houſe in 


XV. 166, 167. Godwin, p. 300. ed Richardſ. | 

Tink „Church Hitt. Cent, xvii, p. 107, Godwin, ed. Rich. p. 294. Pat 4. Ed. III. p. 2. u 
0 Tan. Not. Mon. p. 354. | 

y Kccl, Hiſt. II. c. 16. eceletiam operis egregli de lapide ſecit. 


I on dtukeley to Mr, Gale concerniog the church row called St. Paul's at Lincoln, &c. Aug. 23:17 26s 


* p. exiv. bs 


See Mon. Aug. III. 258. Pat. 8 Hen, VI. p. 2. w. 10. 


it, 


Above it the 


1.30 vel 3 1, pro im parcatione 6 aer, com. 
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it, the ſite of which was quitclaimed by John de 
Thornhaugh to the dean and chapter 1324. Tra- 


dition ſays, that the child Hugh was crucified here 


in the houſe now or lately leaſed to Mr. John 
Harvey. The Jew's houſe, as it is called, oppoſite 
to the end of the Bull ring lane, is much taken notice 


of by travellers of curioſity, the door which ſtands 


in the middle of the front being arched over, and 
a chimney built on it. It was in the poſleſſion of 
Belaſet de Wallingtord, a Jewels, hanged for clipping 
18 Edward I. and by the king granted next year to 
William de Foleteby. His brother granted it to canon 
Thornton, and he to the dean and chapter, whoſe 
property it now is. : 


St, Swithin's church was united to ſome others, 
5 


1553, and burnt by the blowing up of ſome gun- 


powder 1644. By what one may judge from the 
ruins yet ſtanding it has been the beſt pariſh church 


in the town except St. Botulph's. Eaſt of this are 


the remains of the Greyfriars houſe, founded before 
1230 4, given to the city by Robert Monſon, eſq; for 
a grammar ſchool, which he fitted up at his own ex- 


pence 1567. Under it is a ſpinning ſchool, and be- 
fore it is the ſheep market : and a wool market was 


ordered by act of common council 1626, but that is 
a commodity never brought to market. 45,50 


At Trinity church at the ſtairs, and at St. An- 


drew's in Wik ford, was an anchoreſs at each, and 


an anchorite at St. Andrew's below the palace. 


By ſtatute 2 Edward VI. the churches in Lincoln 


were united, ſo that the clear yearly value of any 
one benefice, whereunto ſuch union ſhould be made, 


exceed not upon ſuch union made the yearly profit 
to the incumbent of the ſame above 14/. This union 
reduced the number from 52 to 15. At preſent there 


are only ſix intire, and ſeveral in ruins. 


Religious houſes here were Gilbertine canons 
founded 1148 by biſhop Bloet, valued at £.202. per 


ann. St, Bege's, or rather St. Mary Magdalen 
(for it was dedicated to her) for BenediQtines, cell t 
York, valued; at £2265 3647 2 hg ns 
The ſite of St. Mary's friery, or houſe of White 
fciars, founded 12695, was in Wykeford between 


the now dilapidated churches of St. Mary and St. 
. Edward. .- -- If 22 gt 
The houſe of Dominicans or black friars, founded 
3 Edward I. * ſtood by the fide of Potter-gate; the 
| ſite now belongs to the fabrick of the cathedral. 
Auſtin friars was founded 1291, and here was 
an houſe of Sac friars de pœnitentia Jeſu xk. Biſhop 
Tanner adds three hoſpitals beſides there of St. 


Leonard and St. Giles, and two colleges of prieſts", 


The ſite of Friars preachers is oppoſite Spa cloſe in 
Butterwick. St. Mary Magdalen college of black 
monks is a farm-houſe on the other ſide the road; the 
| Chapel, made a barn, fired by the hay, and the ſhell 
only remaining. The demeſnes of it were incloſed 
1584, and the monks' leys are a common for free- 


men's horſes in lieu of all common right. The 
priory mill was turned by a ſpring of a remarkable 
petrifying quality. * | 
St. Leonard's hoſpital, founded by Henry I. for 
incurable lepers® of the city of Lincoln for a guar- 
Of whom ſee M. Paris, p. 912. 


C Lel. 4 27. Tan. 282. 
| Tan. 256. 271. 282. 285. 


the true name explains the whole. 


Tan. 256. 


F 


dian, eight chaplains, and one prieſt e, ſtood ler 
St. Bartholomew's church on the welt ſide of : 
caſtle, which church was decayed 1468, and a che 


dhe gooc 
| longed ! 


built of its materials, the principal part of which i 7 5 
now called the chapel houſe, which was burnt ic | _ 
by the royaliſts. On the hill where this church 10 houſe, | 
hoſpital ſtood, William king of Scots ſwore fealty ty way. 
king John November 22, 1200, on the croſet g ane 
archbilbop Hubert, in the fight of all the people, 4 e 
in preſence of three archbiſhope, 12 biſhops, ang te of if ; 
principal nobility of England, Scotland, Wales 1 a "> 4 
Normandy F. | . 220 y 
St Giles? hoſpital is now a farm houſe near Grets ON | 
| well gate. | | 1 7 
| There are more remains of old buildings in thi ma ah 
city than any other place in England. Wit, So 
Barre gate (the ſouth gate now ſtanding) wy, 1 ,noually 
fair croſs and large“, one of queen Eleanor'y, | dr. Pete 
was demoliſhed about 1643. The place is yet (if. The 
cernable „„ i ofer 
Upon the weſt wall of St. Mary's ſteeple is this tet t 
Roman inſcription :: the ſtatu 
DIS MANIBVS The eafl 
NOMINI SACRI litchen, 
| BRVSCI FILI CIVIS fealts. 
SENONI ET CARSSg Beaun 
VNAE* CONIVGITS | noble fat 
EIVS ET QVINTLE. of Iſabel 
- og "He | ſiſter of 
Dis manibus houſe he 
Nominii Sacri mards to 
Bruſci fili civis ſie 
Senonii & cariſſi Won, 
me conjugis * on 
cus & Quiet! fl ** 5 
and in the pediment above it a later Chriſtian in gb, is 
ſcription, Pl. III. f. 12. This church bears great ſpring ti 
marks of antiquity. The epitaphs within it are ali eich fide 
cut in white or blue ſlabs with various devices, but vault to 
| ſcarce any of them whole. Under the wall of thc Martyr, 
yard 1s the oat market, and on the wall is an antique « chantr 
conduit mentioned by Leland I. 34. with its cat, in Running 
Wikerford, and on it theſe arms: ; | on the ſo 
A bend between 6 mullets. tient bull 
A feſs cheque. e peinted g 
A feſs between 6 croſſes botonè. court an 
Two chevronels between 6 croſſes botone fitche, None the 
Ihtee roſes, as ſecmmed. 1 Was, a ch 
On the wall by it lie two figures, one probably croſs pate 
Ranulph de Kyme mentioned by Leland, with a tine: d. Benec 
worn inſcription in capitals on the ledges; the other Cunha 
repreſents a female religious with a book in her kit] The - 
hand, her right on her breaſt. | | Cty cond 
South of St. Andrew's church- yard in Wykerford, this lord 
is a houſe of a very antique ſtyle of building, vaulted deer the 
over with ſtone. No tradition what if has been. Il Wreyed 
and ſome adjoining buildings called St. Anden! kanduit 3 
rows are part of the fabrick eſtate. Ad joining © Wer be 
the ſame church northward remained tte old 15 ford, 
| lace of john cf Gaunt duke of Lancavcr, paſs The e 
arms curiouſly carved on a large block of Fremont Ples nc 
ſtood on the front of it till the year 1737" 1. oy com 
2 Lel. I. 26. Tan. 281. „ n 6 1 F, a6, Jaw Hf * f 
h Tan. 282. : Tan. 183. | k Tan, 285. Lel. ubi WP! Vine cl 
25 5 .. u Tan. 289. dee g „ ee gran 
© de vjedtibus,, Mon. Ang, II. 388. This is what is called Pat, 35 Henry VI. Mala diy. Pat. 7 Henry IV. Le Maladrt. ons, 
| * * 1 . © EHloffley, Brit. Rom. h. 37 | 
A ek. nut di u ive f cn of is de 95 ha 


* It ſcems @ANONI and may 2 well be read Lincolni as Senoni, 
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be goodly houſe. that Leland ſays in his time be 
| \ ved to the Suttons. | 


| longe 


houſe with a great round-arched gate (lord Huſley's 
houſe, out of whoſe bow window he went to exe- 
cation), and adjoining to it the other called John of 
Caunt's, both which Mr. Buck engraved 1726. The 
Jatter being ruinous Was taken down in the ſpring 
of 1383- Oppoſite to this is another antient building 
alled John of Gaunt's ſtables, but more likely to have 
bea his palace than the other. Both more pro- 
hably belonged to ſome of the many religious houſes 
or foundations in this city and county. | 

The noble market houſe was built in the ſecond 
mayoralty of Mr. John Lebſey, 1736, by an act of 
-zmmon council, for applying for 10 years the C. oo. 
oually ſpent on the city feaſt, The church of 
& Peter at Arches was rebuilt in his firſt mayoralty. 

The town hall, where alſo the aſſizes are held, 


- over the Stonebow acroſs the high ſtreet, rebuilt 


this about 13 Richard II. the ſouth front decorated with 


the ſtatues of the Virgin Mary and the angel Gabriel. 


The eaſt end is the common gaol, antiently called the 
ticher, probably from having ſerved for the city 
fealts, | h | | 

Beaumont fee was a manor belonging to that 
tle family from the time of Edward III. in right 
do Iſabel, widow of John lord Veſci of Alnwick, and 
ſiſter of Henry de Beaumont; whence the manſion- 


yards to the Norfolk family, and has ſince been ſold 
more than once. It is exempt from the city's juriſ- 
dition, and the bailiff is called at the aſſizes nex 

after the ſheriffs of the city. TR 
theriver Witham 21 feet, 9 inches diameter, and 11 feet 
high, is at leaſt 400 years old. From the main arch 
ſpring two others at right angles eaſtward, one on 
each ſide the river, which is vaulted over. Upon this 
lt ſtood the antient chapel of St. Thomas the 
Martyr, let for a dwelling-houſe 1 549, in which was 
i chantry, founded by the corporation 32 Edward I. 


Wil 
Treat 
e al 

but 
the 
tique 
le,in 


tient building, whoſe windows were formerly full of 
parted glaſs. On one fide of a door-caſe within the 


© court and on other parts were carved in wood and 


bably 
time- 
other 
r leſt 


Ws, achevron between two creſcents in chief, and a 
croſs pate fitchẽ in baſe z alſo in the ſouth window of 
&. Benedict's church adjoining and quartered by the 
Granhams from the time of Henry VIII. . 
The fine ſpring, which at preſent ſupplies the 
ly conduits, but antiently the Grey f-iars, riſes in 


ford, f | 
= Ws lordſhip. There is a ſmall. building of brick 
This her the ſpring head, from whence the water is 


Warped by leaden pipes about a mile to the firſt 
— at the bridge foot, and from thence to the 
D before deſcribed ar St. Mary's in Wiker- 


irew's 
pg {9 
d pa- 
whoſe 
eſtone 
bis 8] 


* cordwainers and weavers are the only com- 
g $ now fubfiſting here, as indeed they were the 
| 1 incorporated by royal charter; the 
1 0 early as 2 Richard II. 1389. 
nt 2 by Henry I. to biſhop Bloet and his 
8 circumſtance of a vineyard ſo far 


1 "I ago would induce one to believe the 


p. 310. 
ſtole. 
the 


In this ſuburb on the weſt ſide of the fireet Lon all 


miles of Lincoln. OD WE ou” 
The city is a corporation governed by a mayor, 


honſe had the name of Veſci hall. It came after- 


| The high bridge of one arch over the main ſtream of 


Running from the bridge down the chapel entry 
on the ſouth fide of the river is Scotch hall, an an- 


ſtone the arms of Gegge, whoſe manſion It probably 


Vine cloſe in Butterwick is the vinea ſua apud Lins 


Yyy 
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vine has been of longer ſtanding in this iſland than 
is commonly ſuppoſed, 216] antot 5 hn; 

Here were two ſchools, one in the cloſe maintained 
by the dean and chapter; the other in the city main- 
tained by the corporation: both united 1583, the 
maſter elected and paid half by the dean and chap- 


ter; the uſher elected and paid by the corporation, 


who are to pay half the maſter's ſalary, and repair 
the ſchool-houſe, which is on the ſite of the Grey 
friars, and the biſhop to permit no other within three 


12 aldermen, two ſheriffs, and not leſs than 45 nor 
more than 49 common council. It has four coroners 
and four chamberlains, and ſends two. members to 
parliament. CC 

It is a county of itſelf, including 20 miles round 
it, and ſome pariſhes without the town; but part 


of the town called the Cloſe is in the parts of 
Lindſey in the county, and the parts of Keſteven 


come within one mile of the bar gate. 


The fee- farm rent which the city paid to the ca- 


thedral, 801. for Burgh's chantry, was diſcharged 


1 543 with the plate of the great guild. The chapel on 


the bridge was converted into a dwelling-houſe 1548. 


Lincoln was viſited with the plague 1549, 1586, 
and 1630 and between Holyrood day 1586 and 


1587 were five mayors elected. e 


James I. made a progreſs here 1617, and aſſiſted 
at a great horſe- race on the heath for a cup. The 


lower town having been taken by the parliament's 


forces under the earl of Mancheſter, the caſtle was 


ſtormed May 1644. 


In the ſtone quarries in a field about a mile eaſt 
from the cathedral great numbers of bones have 
been dug up ever ſince the ground was firſt opened 
for ſtone, though few have been taken up entire. 
There is commonly a bit of copper money among 
the bones and aſhes incloſed in the urn. Out 
of one the late Mr. Sympſon took 1736 a fair 


coin of Adrian of the 24 ſize, the head laureate, 


RADRIANVS AvOVSTVS P. P, Rev. a figure ſtand - 
ing holding a palm- branch and cornucopiæ; PERILI“ 
'CITAS' AVG, 5. . Beſides the fragments of bones in 
the urns there are abundance dug up that have 


been buried without burning, after the cuſtom 


ceaſed as may be ſuppoſed among the Romans. 


Some of theſe have had prodigious ſtrong coffins as 
may be judged from the great iron cramps and nails 


ſix, ſeven, eight, and nine inches long, which have 
been found among the bones, with ſome ſmall re- 
mains of wood not quite conſumed after ſo many 


On Friday May 14, 1731, ſome labourers dig- 


ging for ſtone in this quarry diſcovered lying north 
and ſouth, the head to the north, about one foot 
and an half or two feet below the ſurface, two an- 


tient ſepulchres, compoſed each of four large ſtones 


ſet edgeways for the ends and ſides, and covered with 
a fifth; about ſix feet long within, the breadth three 


feet, the depth two feet and an half: the cover of 
one of them was in two pieces. The bodies had 
been incloſed in thick ſtrong wooden coffins, of 


which nothing remained ſave a ſmall matter that 
ſtuck to the huge iron ſpikes and cramps that had 
bound the planks together, and that was ſo much 
decayed that the ſort of wood was not to be diſtin- 


guiſhed. In the north end lay a very thick ſcull (the 
ot teeth 
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teeth gone) and ſome pieces of thigh bones and 


many iron ſpikes full fix inches long, thick as the 


little finger, but conſumed by ruſt, broken at the 


ends. On the right fide of the coffin towards the 


head was à beautiful urn of fine red clay, broken 
among the nails and mouldy earth, with a little ſcroll 
or feſtoon round it: it was five inches deep, and 
might have held a quart. Near a yard ſouth from the 
feet of the tomb and at the fame depth was a heap of 
black ſtrong ſmelling aſhes. Next day they found a 
ſimilar ſtone coffin, the cover of one ſtone, and the 
inſide of the eaſt ſide ſtone hewn ſmooth not ſo long 
as the other, and in it only a piece of a ſcull and 
bones. Many bones have been dug up in different 
parts of the hill as if thrown in from a field of battle: 
and in this quarry was found the braſs armilla men- 


tioned by Dr. Stukeley®”, in the poſſeſſton of Mr. 


Pownall *. . o 
There were found ſeveral ſtone coffins in and 


about this city; at the head of one an earthen 
bottle which would contain about three half pints, 


made of an oker-coloured earth, not glazed, nor 
to' appearance burnt like our bottles or pots. Se- 
veral urns were alſo found with bones in them, but no 
coins v. | JOLENE THE ET 

The late Dr. Primroſe had a great collection of 
Roman antiquities found in and about this city. A 
fine glaſs urn found near Newport gate holding about 


tuo quarts, and covered within with a fort of gliſtering 


ſubſtance as if it had been ſilvered, was given by 
him to Mr. Folkes: alſo a very large filver 
ſeal of Robert lord Fitz-Walter, in the hands of 


| Nevil King, eſq. afterwards in thoſe of the rev. 
Richard Neate, and engraved in the fifth volume of 
the Archæologia, illuſtrated by Mr. Brooke. Wil- 
liam Pownal eſq. had the fine bijugate Carauſius with 
the head of Apollo, his favourite deity, joined with 


his own, afterwards in the poſſeſſion of ſir Richard 


Ellys, bart. found in digging the new church by 

Stanbow, ſhewn to the Society of Antiquaries 1725, 
and engraved by Vertue 1734. . 

A branch of the Foſſe, very perfect juſt by St. 


Giles' hoſpital, and eaſily traceable in many places 
over the fields, turns off towards Horncaſtle the 
antient Banovallum. This and the other Roman 


roads round Lincoln occur in old deeds by the name 
of ſtreet. This is called Langworth ſtreet. The 


great north road from Newport, antiently the Hermen 
ſtreet, is called the Humber ſtreet, and once, by 


miſtake, Ykeling for Ikeneld ſtreet. 


The country on the weſt and ſouth ſides of Lin- 
coln was heath for 2o miles round, and on the ſouth 


ſide, where the courſe formerly was, it was ſo exten». 


five and the tracks ſo uncertain, that a large ſquare 
light-houſe was erected at the ſole expence of fir 


Fiancis Daſhwood late lord Deſpenſer, about 1752, 
viſible at a diſtance all round both by night and day. 


It has almoſt all been lately incloſed both on the weſt 
and ſouth ſides, and turnpike roads are making. 


Among ſome corpſes dug up on Lincoln heath 


near Blankeney, were found ſeveral caſt braſs rings 
flattiſh, which ſome ſuppoſed the old Britiſh money 
mentioned by Cæſar. Theſe, and alſo a very large 
bead pierced, and ſome coins of Maximinus, Conſtan- 


It. I. p. 86. 


: | | | 
y Joſh, Platt's letter to R. Gale, Lincoln, June 18, 1739, Ib. p. 185. where the bottle is engraved. 


= A. S. min. 


© Delapryme in Phil, Tranſ. 263. 
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tius, and Magnentius, found at Strazeſtan, With 2.96 
fine cornu ammonis four feet deep in dggug t 
coal, were ſhewn by capt. Hacket to Dr. Sk 4 


tation, V 
would by 
church f 


1727 *. At Strawſton is a good manſion 
longing to Andrew Hacket, of r be of 0 
county of Warwick, eſq. 4 e ts yr oe 
Spittle in the fireet conſiſts only of a farm houſe place *k 
a chapel, an almſhouſe or hoſpital for poor won 5 k wen 
a good inn, and a ſeſſions houſe. Over the ch en, col 7 ; 
this inſcription; | ape ſe 4 
Tui anno Domini 1398 0 ; 
| F 8. . ons 
"— ui 8 f 97 Domus Dei & pauperun. me ni 
Qui hanc Deus hunc deſtruet. 0 0 a 
The hoſpital was founded t. Edward II. augmented Ml mr) 
. 5 Tr 7 cipal ch 
t. Richard II. On the ſeſſions-houſe: de welt, 
Hec donms dat, mas, punit, conſervat, honorat, up in D 
Equitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, bonos. 1620. building 
Arms of Ulſter. Over the door Fiat ju/ftitia, 1619 ſeſion of 
The eſtate belongs to hr Cecil Wray, bart. whoſe lis ſucce 
anceſtor, lord chief juſtice of England, built the theſe thi 
ſeſhons-houſe. | „„ mory of 
The Roman road 37 yards broad, and in many accounr, 
places firm and ſtrong, frequently diſcontinued and f ally 
then beginning again, runs by Hibberflowe, Gain bor k Weſtmir 
Scalby wood, Broughton, Appleby lane, Roxby, &c. 10 why 
Mintringham. At the firſt are foundations of Bo. 25200 
man buildings, with tiles, coins, and other marks of Wan 
antiquity, alſo at Broughton, with foſſil fiſh ; and nexr 1 vaſe? 
this is a petrifying ſpring and a barrow. At Sand. 8 wy 
ton has been a Roman pottery: ſeveral ſand hill * ſ | 
like barrows near the ſtreet : between Scalby and 1 . 
| SES. | nace 
Manton is a Roman camp. In Appleby a place called ere 
Julian's bower b. | „ 5 3 | 
At Roxby near the church was found a teſſelated due rea 
pavement of red, blue, and white, fix or ſeyen yards | mad 
long, by more wide, with ox bones, pieces of red has beet 
and yellow plaiſter, and large ſtones e. les tha 
la the fields on the great road at Ouwnby hare ( their gu 
been found Roman coins both ſilver and copper“. renerab| 
On an iſland at Tunftall near Redburn was a Gil- 1 the ſee 
bertine nunnery, founded by the Crevequers t. priated. 
Stephen, united to a houſe of the fame order at At 7 
Bollington, founded by the Kymes t. Stephen, valued | kin Ste 
N was | At G 
At Kirkton Lindſey John of Gaunt had a palace? vcore 1 
Biſhop Alexander built here a handſome church, Near 
cathedral form, on an older, whoſe weſt end re- of blac 
mains. It is a market town. Here Mr. Pegge al the | 
ventures to place Sidnaceſter and the IN MEDIUM \ ber ann, 
of Richard of Cirenceſter. * In MEDIUM 1s in which | 
the heart of Lindſey properly ſo called, and it Fs {inc 
was an undoubted Roman ſtation of eminence, left it 
being nearly in the mid way between Lincoln of Joh 
and Ad Abum, for which reaſon it was fo named 8 the 
Dr. Stukeley fixes it at Kirkton, whoſe name has Arm 
a manifeſt reference to a church, which is uſuallf Feat © 
pronounced Kirk in the names of places in te (Philip 
northern parts, and particularly in Lincoluſhite. "FEE: 
This is wanting to the other marks at Gainſborough, 1A 
and yet ſeems a very eſſential one. It is extremely 2 A 
natural to ſuppoſe that when Sidnaceſter, which | 3A 
preſume might be the firſt Saxon name given to this 11 
* Mr. Pownall's letter to Mr. Gale. Gale's Letters, p. 168. 10 
* Tan, 284. Stukeley It. I. 9. | 5H Stuk. Ib, | * 
| G. © Tan, 266, 267. » Stuk, ib, ation Is, 
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n, was made a ſee, and a church built there, it 
wth by degrees acquire the name of Kirkton, or the 
pr < $64 It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe the 

pic of a grand or extraordinary ſtructure, ſince 


his being at irſt the only church in theſe parts, the 


place would of courſe obtain a name from it. This 


inicular of the preſent name of the place is of 


conſequence, for Ad Abum being in Lindley, and poſ- | 


ſeled alſo of the other circumſtance of its being a 
Roman ſtation, might otherwiſe, in the opinion of 
me, bid fair for being the place in queſtion. The 


' ome might be alledged in favour of Horncaſtle, and 


the other places mentioned by biſhop Gibſon here- 
\fier; but there being ſo plain a reference to a prin- 
cipal church ſeems to give it the preference to all 
G telt. The ſee being united or rather ſwallowed 


1 Dorcheſter, aud biſhop Eadnoth afterwards | 


hiding at Stow, Remigius alſo acquiring the poſ- 
von of that piace, and rebuilding the church, and 
Jus ſucceſſors at Lincoln having a palace there, all 
theſe things conſpire to eclipſe. and deface the me- 
mory of Kirkton and its once flouriſhing ſtate, and 
account. for the ſuuation of Sidnaceſter being loſt 
10 early as to be totally unknown when Matthew of 
Weſtminſter wrote. The obſcuriiy of Kirkton in 


the later ages no doubt has been the reaſon why charge of C. 100. per ann. Here is alſo a freeſchool 


modern authors have fixed upon Stowe, which they 


ought to have diſregarded on account of its conſpi- | 


couſneſs in the Poſt Normanic times; this being a 


not be the place. Upon the removal or union of 
this ſee with that of Dorcheſter in Leofwine's time, 


Sdnaceſter no doubt began to decline, and the ob- 


ſcarity of it after that, which was probably the caſe 
wich it long before the Norman era, might be the 
tue reaſon that the place was ſo difficult to be diſ- 


corered. The preſent church at Kirkton no doubt 


has been rebuilt ſince the removal of the ſee, if not 
lnce the Conqueſt ; ſo that later writers wanted for 
their guide even the appearance of antiquity, or any 


| renerable veſtiges of the church which belonged to 


the ſee of Lincoln from the firſt, and was appro- 
priated to the ſubdean, to whom it now belongs f.“ 

At Thornholm was an Auſtin priory, founded by 
king Stephen, valued ar £.100. per ann. 8 


At Gekervell was a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded 


before 1185, valued at £.76. 28. 
Near the Witham to the ſouth was Noon priory 


of black canons, founded by Robert Darcy lord 
of the place in the reign of Stephen, valued at 4.44. 


ir ann. i „ Wimbiſch hath Nokton park priory *,” 


which that family got by the heir of Darcy. 11 


das ſince the ſeat of fir William Ellys!, bart. who 


lf it to the honourable George Hobart, brother 
af John the preſent earl of Buckinghamſhire, who 


b the preſent owner. 


Arms cut in ſtone over the great window of FR 
eat chamber of Nocton abbey taken 16 10 by P. C. 
(Philip Conſtable.) _ 

Firſt Row. 

1A cinqfoil. Poxcher. | 

2 A feſs dauncette between 6 eſcalops. Engayne. 

3 A lion rampant. Everingham. _ 

4 Threedoubletrefoils.(Query cinquefoils Darcy. * 


Per annum. 
or Peohdanea from Bardeney, making it Partney in 


N 8 | a 19K” E. j " 


5 A ſpread eagle. Soothill, * 
6 A roſe. (Query cinquefoil, as before.) 
7A feſs dauncette between 6 eſcalops. Engayne. 
| Second Row. 
1. 4. 6. 7. 10. Three double trefoils. 
2. 8. A lion rampant. Everingham. 
3. 5. 9. A croſs moline. | 
In the pariſh of Mere, Simon de Roppell, before Mere. 
I 26, founded an hoſpital for 13 poor perſons; the 
maſterſhip of which was in the gift of the biſhops - 
of Lincoln. 'The church was appropriated 1392 to 
the priory of St. Katharine, and a vicarage endowed 
1403”, Here ſeems to have been a houſe of Tem- 
plars, afterwards of Hoſpitallers, ſo early as the 
reign of Henry II. and John . | 
In the adjoining pariſh of Dunſton was an hoſpital Dunſton. 
for lepers in the reign of Henry III. o. 
Mragby, which Leland? calls a village, on the high Wragby. 


road from Lincoln to Horncaſtle, and a member of the 


barony, is a ſmall market town belonging to Edmund 
Turner, eſq. from whom it paſſed by marriage to 
Villiers duke of Buckingham, and was afterwards 
bought by fir Edmund Turner, knt. who here founded 
1647 an hoſpital for ſix clergymens' widows and 
ſix other poor men or women, endowed with a rent- 


with a ſtipend of gol. per ann. for the maſter, 
Three fairs and a market were granted here to 


George duke of Buckingham 1671. 
weighty argument, if well attended to, that it could 


« Panton bek runnith by the north fide of the Bardeney, | 
* abbey of Bardeney. The monkes hold opinion by 
* that the old abbey of Bardeney was not in the very 
« fame place where the new is, but at a grainry = 


_ «* dairy of theyrs a mile off 4,” 


| Bardeney or Beardana was a noble monaſtery be- 


fore 647, to which Ethelred, king of Mercia, was a 
great benefactor, if not principal founder, and re- 


ſigning his crown turned monk and abbot in it. It 


is ſaid to have had goo monks. William of Malmeſ- 


bury © aſcribes its reſtoration to biſhop Remigius. 
Oſwald's reliques, placed here by his niece queen 
Oſtrith, were, except his right hand, removed to 
Glouceſter A. D. 9og. It was valued at . 366. 65, 1 4. 
Biſnop Tanner diſtinguiſhes Peartenei 


Candleſtow hundred on the coaſt, where was an hoſ- 
pital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen t. Henry I. 


and where Bede* ſays was both a monaſtery and a 
nunnery. Mr. Camden was probably miſled by the 


copy of Bede quoted by Leland®, and his correc- 
tions of Bearteneig into Beardeneig. „„ 

« At Killeſthorp or Skelleſthorpe, three miles: web Skelleſthorp. 
« from Louth, riſes a great brook there called Bane, Bane r. 

« ſo to Baumburge, perverted for Baneburg, a village 
« three miles off, thens to Hornecaſtle*,” _ 

Ban river riſes in the middle of Lindſey not fi ir Ban r. 
from Ludford, where Roman coins are frequently Ludford, 
ploughed up in the fields near Sixhill or Sixle, a Sixhill, 
Gilbertine priory, founded by Greflei t. Stephen, 
valued at C. 135. per ann.] Edward I. confined in 
this houſe, 1306, Mary ſiſter of Robert Bruce king 
of Scotland and wife of Chriſtopher Seton 2. | 
TLintvood, in a dull ſituation, about two miles from Linwood. 
Market Raſen, was the birth-place of the famous 


Bamberg. 


' Mr. Pegge's MS. paper on Sidnacefter. 
0 259, b Tan, 275. . Tan. 268. | k Lel. VII 52. 
8. 1 Sukeey 1, 80, 81. collections. | — 2 Tan. 274+ 
282 .». VII | 
| 10 VL. 5. De geſt. pont. IV. . Tan. 48. * TIL. 16, 
| U. II. 138. x Lel. VII. gi. y Tan, 267. * Hemingford, Pe 824. ed. — 
EY | canogy 
ww 


Horncaſtle. 
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canouiſt of its name, of whoſe family tweed are two 
or three curious monuments in the middle aile, with 
the braſs figures and inſcriptions very perfect. The 
church has a decent ſpire, the only one to be ſeen 
in the round of 39 pariſhes hereabons. William 
I, yndwood was educated at Gonville college, and 


elected fellow of Pembroke hall: adinitted to the 
degree of doctor at Oxford 1411, chancellor to 


archbiſhop Chichele 1414, and dean of the arches, 


archdeacon of Oxford and of Stow in this county, 
keeper of the privy ſeal to Henry, and biſhop of St. 
David's 1442, and was fent by Henry VI. to the 


council of Baſil. He died 1456, and was buried in 


5 * Riſen. 


aſen 


Tupholm. 


Market Raſen. 


the chapel of St. Stephen at Weſtminſter. His 


% Conſtitutions” or collection of the decrees of 14 
archbiſhops of Canterbury, were printed at Paris 1505 
foi. Lond. 1555 fol. 1557 8vo. Oxf. 1677 fol. and 


1643 8vo. allo in Engliſh ®. | 


At Eaſt Raſen the vicar has the tithe of ale brewed 


in the pariſh. The church of Raſen Tupholm was 


pewed with oak by Harriſon a carpenter, brother to 
John Harriſon, who invented the time-piece for diſ- 
covering the longitude. At Market Raſen is a ſchool 
in the patronage of lord Brownlow, endowed with 


L. 25, per annum, but no fund to ſupport the ſchool- 


Waleſby. 


BavnovALs 


characters appear more modern. 


houſe which is running faſt to ruin. 


At Maleſby Dr. Gordon faw an old oak chair, with 
the ſtory of Adam and Eve and the Prodigal Son 


carved out, with inſcriptions dated . but the 


Horncaſtelle, as far as 1 can learn, is now moſt 


.« buildid within the eircuit of an old waited town 
or ſome huge caſtle as apperith from divers ruins 
« of a wall. It hath one fair pariſh church; the 


% market is very good and quick occupiers in the 


s town. Alluitur Bano & Verino qui pawlo infra op. 
„ Banum,” Warig rifith of divers ſprings alrguot 
4 paſſuum millibus ab oppido. Pons ibidem ſuper Verinum 
« fl.“ d Here are traces of the caſtle, which took up 
twenty acres, and incloſed near one half of the 
_ preſent town, Pieces of its wall remain all round 
in the church-yard and by the road ſide, in ſome 


places three or four yards high and four yards 
thick. Stukeley © places here the BanovaLLuam of 


 Ravennas, which Ward ſuppoſed the fame with BEN - 


NAVENA or Daventry*, It is in a low ſituation in 


che angle of the two brooks meeting here, the 


Baue and Waring; whence the modern name Horn- 


caſtle, which ſignifies an angle all over this country. 


Near the conflux of the two brooks was lately a 
place called Fulian's bower much talked of. The 


Waring riſes but a mile or two off. The field acrofs 
it ſouth from the town is called the Thwong and 


| Cagthorp, and probably was its pomerium. Roman 


coins have been found here. Near the walls on 


digging cellars, they ſometimes find bodies. buried ©. 


It is a ſoke of 13 lordſhips, of royal demeſne till 
beſtowed by Richard II. on the biſhop of Carliſle 


for his habitation and maintenance when driven from 


Roſe caſtle by the Scots. It appears, however, to 
have belonged to the biſtiop of Carliſle: earlier; for 


17 Henry III. he fined for this manor in fee, but not 


to alienate without licence . It was incorporated 
by Elizabeth 5, 1s a market town „ and ſtill the 


* TannerBib, Brit. Pe 4 V»Lel. vn. o. 
0 J. 28. FM 49%. to. © Stuk. ib, : f Mag. rot. 17 H. Ul Madox , Boles: 
* Stuk. Ib. 1 G. k Tan, 257. 
| _ 82 part iii. vol. II. p. 281. Gent. Mag. Nor. 1782. p. 524 · 
52. 
4 MSS. penes J. C. Brooke, de Coll. Armor; » Ant, Soc. min. 


f oy 


| before rg ſubject to tke abbey of St. 


reverſe, a figure ſtanding holding 4 croſs, without 


* 
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property of the ſee of Carlifte, and ranners are ye 
numerous here. if 
At Minting was an alien priory of black n 


at 4 Met 
tended, 
Manky | worked 
Benedig more en 

the col 
fought y its han 
King's this emp 
In Pon giſlertat 
wa the by the | 


on the Lehr . | 
Three miles ſouth- eaſt; 19 Winecby, where Was 


a ſhort battle October 3, 1643, between the 
forces under col. Winderſon and lord Widdri 
and the parliament's under eol. Cromwell, in wh; 


latter was victorious i. There is an ePitaph in the ſcriptiot 
church of Horncaſtle to the memory of fir Ingram At St 
Hopton, who was killed in this battle, after havin others, f 
knocked down Cromwell as he was recovering bi dffolvec 
ſelf after his horſe had been killed and had fate WW but ret. 
on him. who cor 


« Dymobe dwellech at Strellgy two miles from & | late the 
* Horncaftle *.” The houſe was plain and antique, by his h 
and in the hall were the arms of all the champions Ari 
and the kings in whoſe reign they lived, with three by Alan 
ſuits of armour for man and horſe. This part of the {-100. 
houſe being burnt down 17 . . is not rebuilt, In 'Gotby, 
the church are braſſes for fir Robert Dymokc, knt. an} At & / 
bart. Henry VIII's general at Tournay, and a beau. Benedict 
tiful buſt of Lewis Dymock champion to George l. Tirwhits 
and II. who died 1760, aged 91. Fountaut 


The manor of Scrivelsby was formerly held by the by will 
Marmions of the crown by barony and the ſervice cg Drake o 
officiating as champion of England at the coronation, alumed 


Philip the laſt lord Marmion died 20 Edward 1, At K 


leaving daughters his coheirs, of which Joan the telhal, f 
youngeſt married fir Thomas de Ludlowe, knt, and, lued at 
upon the diviſion of the eſtate, had this manor. She ſillrem: 
had iffue another fir Thomas de Ludlowe, who had thatched 


an only daughter Margery his heir married to fir v5 fols 


John Dymoke, knt. and died 4 Richard II.; they had were pa 
iſſue fir Thomas Dymoke, knt, who, in tight of his of Linco 


mother, inherited Scrivelsby and the ſaid office, igt of 
ſince which time it hath _ continued in that an- coheir of 


cient name and family l. ſr Henr) 

 Benniugworth, or, as & ſhould be more truly I Fynes, f. 
written, Bancingfworth, q. d. an iſland or high ground This liv 
encloſed by the marſhy land on the river Bane, is 16 qiſcopal 
miles from Lincoln, and five from Wragby, and be- church 
longs principally to George Heneage, eſq. Ide century 1 
grange farm here is part of the diſſolved abbey of i diſſent 


Kirkſtede. Another, the property of Mr. Scam- luaſion, | 
blesby, is faid to have been the gift of queen Eliza- it pleaſc 
beth to one of his anceſtors, who was her coachman. el per 
This pariſh is divided from Donnington by a rivulet WM de mini 
commonly called the Bane, probably by abbreviation brate! 
from Verbena, a goddeſs of rivers, from the firſt fy Jars fro 
lable of whoſe name the Wherf in Yorkſhire is called, | Vued E 
where an inſcription to her has been found. {ad it þ 

Mr. Wray ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries lenting 


765, an antique ring of a ſingular form, found at is, 

Banningworth by a maid ſervant who had gathered i Tate 
it up with ſome clay in her pattens as ſhe vis treat 
walking acroſs the fields. The hoop was formed of * 
a bar of gold hammered round, a full eighth of an 5 gran 
inch diameter, flattened at the extremities: à gold b fo 
coin with a head inſcribed; roxr. SEPT. cos. 1. te bar 


inſcription, ſerved as a ſetting. The whole — 
leſs * 2 335 = This oo exhibit was made 


LI Ne G ENS S-1% 


meeting of the Society when Monſ. Groſley at- the lord Cromwell. From the Cromwells the eſtate 
at a 


ked in the ſame manner with the ring, and the whom Edward and Francis lived and died here 1692, 
work 


more re Wi | eroſs in Forteſcue by deſcent from the Clintons. It was a 
de collet there Was a figure with a great croſs in Forteſcue by de s ade 


(ribtions V. 180, 12. | the inner faced with brick 10 feet deep, ſup- 
15 Sixwold, Lucy relict of Yvo de Tailbois, and plied with water from the Bane. The principal 
others, founded a Ciſtertian nunnery, valued at . 114. gate Was remaining lately. The tower with four 
lol ved among the lefler monaſteries 27 Henry VIII. turrets at the north-weſt corner of the keep above 


bor refounded by that king for Premonſtratenfians, 200 feet high, the walls 1 5 fect thick, divided into 


who continued about two years. The manor was three or four ſtories, was bwilt by lord treaſurer 


| je the property of George lord Anſon, fince fold Cromwell: the fire places are adorned with the trea- 


by his heir to Edmund Turnor of Panton, efq. + ſurer's bags as at Colliweſton c. Northampton, the 
At Tupbolm was a 'remonſtratenſian abbey, founded Cromwell arms, the motto “ae je droit, and other 
by Alan and Gilbert de Nevill t. Henry II. valued at devices. The church, which ſeems to have ftood on 


[.100, now the property of Robert Vyner of the eaſt ſide of the outer moat, is beautiful and ſpa- 
BIEN „ cious, built in form of a croſs; the magniſicent 
At Stanfield Henry Percy t. Henry II. founded a choir neglected ſince the fine painted windows 


'Gotby, elq.? 


zenedictine nunnery, valued at C. 98. granted to the Were carried to St. Martin's church in Stamford Baron, 
Tirwhits, whoſe ſeat it long was %, Sir John de la a preſent from lord Forteſcue to the earl of Exeter, 
Fountain Tyrwhitt, of Stainfield, bart. left his eſtare who promiſed to ſupply their place with plain 
by will to Thomas Drake, ſecond ſon of William glaſs, for want of which and other neceffary re- 


At Kirlfed Hugh Brito ſon of Endo lord of Ta-. ing yet remain in the tranſept windows, ſeveral 
tehal, founded another Ciſtertian abbey 1139, va- of which are bricked up. Before the altar are 
lued at J. 286. of which the eaſt end of the hall braſſes for Ralph lord Cromwell the founder, lord 
il remains. This chapel, now the pariſh church, is high treaſurer 1455, his wife Joan 1469, and their 


thatched and mean: the bell hangs in an oak. There kinſwoman and heireſs Maud wiſe of Robert lord 


va fofs round the fire. This manor and lordſhip Willughby 1497. 


were part of the antient eſtate of the Clintons, earls Henry VI. in the 17th year of his reign granted 
of Lincoln, and deſcended to Daniel Diſney, eſq. in his licence to Ralph Cromwell, Henry biſhop of Win- 
right of his wife Catherine, youngeſt daughter and cheſter cardinal of England, William Alnewyke 
| wheir of Henry Fynes of Kirkſted eſq. eldeſt ſon of biſhop of Lincoln, John Scrope knight, Walter 


{ir Henry Fynes, knt. * eldeſt ſon. of Henry Clinton Hungerford knight, Walter Tailbois eſq; and William 


Fynes, ſecond earl of Lincoln by his ſecond wife, Paſtone, patrons of the pariſh church of Tateſhale, 


This living 18 a donative, and being exempt from all . in the county of Lincoln, to convert the ſaid church 


gicopal juriſdiction was ſerved by a miniſter of the in honour of the Holy Trinity, the Bleſſed Virgin 
church of England. In the latter end of the laſt Mary, St. Peter the Apoltle, St. John Baptiſt, | 
century the lord of the manor Mr. Diſney being and St. John the Evangeliſt, into a collegiate church 


i diſenter gave it to a miniſter of his own per- or college of ſeven chaplains, fix lay clerks, and fix 
ſuſon, as the incumbents were paid and removed choriſters, one of which chaplains to be maſter, and 
it pleaſure, and left certain lands now producing to ere& a perpetual almſhouſe on their own ground 


gol. per ann. to preſbyterian truſtees for the uſe of being parcell of the caſtle and manor of Tateſhale, 
tle miniſter, whom they are to recommend. The ce- near the church-yard of the church aforeſaid, con- 
kbrate-l Dr. John Taylor of Norwich held it 18 taining 10 acres of ground, for 13 poor of both 
Jars from about 1715, and here compoſed his juſtly ſexes, with manſion houſes, and buildings for the 


bel Hebrew Concordance in 2 vols. folio, 1754, ſaid maſter, chaplains, clerks, choriſters, and their 
{Ul it has ſince been occupied by other proteſtant ſervants, with cloiſters, incloſures, gardens, orchards, 


ming miniſters, who bury by the eſtabliſhed and all other conveniences, and to aſſign the ſame to 
os, | | SO. | Mon 


the ſaid maſter and chaplains, and they to be a body 


"Iaterſhale upon Bane river, and the Aye or Rhe corporate, with power to ſue and be ſued, and to 
A river, a pretty ſmall market, five miles from purchaſe lands, houſes, tenements, or other revenues 
Horncaſtle and 3 from Bardeney*.” This place eccleſiaſtical or ſecular to the value of /. 200. per 


Jus granted by William the Conqueror to Eudo one annum, over and above the advowſon and yeatly value 


@ his followers, whoſe deſcendants built the caſtle, of the ſaid church of Tateſhale, and of the houſes 
*% barons of parliament, and from this place aſ- and 10 acres aforeſaid, without fine of fee to the 
ed the name of Tateſhall. Robert the laſt lord king or his heirs J. | 


Meſhall died young, leaving three ſiſters his coheirs, This college was valued at L. 348. 37. 114.5 per 


rich Joan married fir Simon de Driby, knt, The annum. The almſhouſes are on the north fide of 


of Driby married Bernack, Whoſe heir married the church-yard. 


la. II. 9. > Tan, 264, | Tan. 27. 
Of this go r Tan. 261. Stukeley I. 82. | 


UA. Vn Henry Fynes lord of this manor, ſee ſome memoirs written by himſelf in Gent. Mag. XLII. p. 
i 80, "Ie 1 Worth. Linc. P · 151. 
Y 7 | | 2 Tan. 286, 
OL. II. | 


L 22 | The 


161, and Ann, Reg. 1771. 
* Collins' Peer. II. 163. $4 


ted, who tells us, this medal was of Probus, and caſtle came to the Clintons earls of Lincoln, of 
ended; 
evidently counterfeit as on its reverſe within and 1693, and it is now the property of Matthew lord 


« hand. No ſuch inſcr.ption occurs on any of vanced by ee to the modern magnificence | 
; mperor's coins enumegated by Occo, nor in the thereof _ Fuller's time“; but was demoliſhed N 
8 on the title of Pontifex Maximus aſſumed in the civil wars“. It ſtands on a mooriſh level. 
4 As Roman emperors in Hiſt. de l' Acad. des In- ſurrounded by two great foſſes, the outer of earth, 


Drake of Shardeloes co. Bucks, eſq. who in 1776 pairs the inſide of the choir is ruined, and the roof 
ſumed the name and arms of Tyrwhitt. ready to fall in. Some beautiful fragments of paint- 


a69 


1 


270 


The pariſh chapel in the town built of brick is now 
a malthouſe. 5 | 
The rev. Mr. Dyer* rector of Coningſby ad- 


joining, diſcovered two encampments as they are 


commonly called, on a flat moor bordering on the. 


fens in Tatrerſhal park: the northern one greatly 
overrun with heath: the banks ſeven feet wide, 
the inver trenches 12 and 13 feet, the outer 14 and 
15 feet, depth two feet and an half, 60 paces from 
the ſouth. The trenches of the ſouthern ſix feet 
broad, two feet and an half deep: the three 
rounds for tents with banks and ditches 26 feet 


diameter b. 


* 


mmm 


—  —— — 
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1 Robertus de Tateſhal debet ofturum bene ſeden- 


s cato qualibet die Jovis apud Tateſhal ita quod non 


« tem, pulchrum, & manerum pro habendo uno mer- 


« fit ad nocumentum, &c. “ 


teſhall, ſtallage, tolls of fair and markets, all tenants 


and inhabitants of Tatterſhall were diſcharged of any 
tolls in fairs and markets abroad, and had ſole 
right of fiſhing, fowling, hawking, and hunting in 


all the manors, chaſes, precinfts of them; and ſuits 


of court baron, waſtes, ſtrays, treaſure trove, goods 


and chattels of felons, fugitives, and men outlawed, 
felo de ſe, deodands, bondmen, villans, and waſtes, 


With their ſuits, -nor was the ſheriff of the county or 


his bailifls to arreſt within the pariſh of the ſaid 
manor, nor diſtreſs to be delivered upon the ſheriff's or 


any juſtice's replevies within the ſaid manor, but 


only upon the replevy of the lord's ſteward of the 


ſaid manor, beſides other liberties which appear in 


the ſeveral grants of Henry III. IV. VII. and VIII. 


and in the grant of the liberties of Richmond fee 


whereof the caſtle and manor of T ateſhale is a part. 


Henry III. in his 18th year did grant to Robert 
of Tateſhale that he and his heirs ſhould have 


free warren in all his demeſne lands of Tateſhale 


and Kirkby ; and Richard II. in the 18th of his 
_ reign did confirm the ſaid grant. 
Kirkſtead, in the 43d year of the reign of Henry III. 


did releaſe by his fine to Robert of Tateſhall and 
his heirs all his right of hawking and hunting, 


ruton and the ſinkes, and fo by. the old dike to the 


water fide with them, and ſp to the Bane, and ſo to 
ride on, excepting the incloſure of the abbot and 
his ſucceſſors, that they might encloſe certain cloſes 
about the abbey, and that Robert and his heirs 
ſhould not hunt in them, nar in any other cloſes, 
ſo as the abbot would encloſe them, ſo rhat the 


| game of Bobert of Tatteſhall could not enter into 


I find in the Tower à grant of free warren, &c. 
in Tateſhall to Robert de Tateſhall, and his heirs, 


Henry III. | 


dated the _ gth of September, in the 44th year of 


Conſtantinus Clyfton conſanguineus & unus he- 


redum Roberii de Tateſhall had a grant of con- 


Of whom ſee Hiſt, of Hinckley, p. 18 3, 184. 


1 Godw. 272. Bentham Hitt, of Ely, 190, 


Stuk. I. 27, 28. » Stukeley lb. 


granted to Margaret counteſs of Rich; 


The abbot of 


b Account communicated by Mr. Wray to the Society of Antiqua? 
© Madox Hitt. of Exch. p. 279, and Mag. rot, 4 Joh. Rot. 17, a. Liucoln. | 
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firmation of the former charter, the 2oth of Fe 
in the 18th year of Richard III. 
Henry VII. in the ſecond year of h 


Orttary, 


IS relvn, 


wa nond the 
caſtle and manor of Tateſhall. The ſame King, in 


the third year of his reign, did grant the caſtle 
and manor of Tateſhall, and the park, Warren 
and chaſes thereof to the duke of Richmond in 
tail. Henry VIII. by his letters patent, dated the 
4th day of April, in the 8th year of his reien 
the duke of Richmond being dead without ile, 
his letters patent bearing the ſame date, did du 
the manor and caſtle of Tateſhall, the Parks 
chaſes, and warrens thereof to the duke of Suffl 
in tail. Edward VI. by his letters patent the 8th of 
September in the firſt year of his reign did graut 
his manor and caſtle of "Fatteſhall, and all his parks, 
chaſes, and warrens, and commons in Keeping of 
deer, and all liberties of parks, chaſes, and all other 


| liberties, ſuch and the like and the fame, tothe duke 
of Suffolk; and finally the ſaid lordſhip, caſtle, &c. were 
granted in fee to Edward lord Clynton and Saye, 
his heirs, and aſſigns, by letters patent dated the 


| 2 th of September, in the 5th year of Edward VI. 
Beſides the liberties of the parks, chaſes, and free F . | nts award VI 


Warrens belonging to the caſtle and manor of Tat- 


under which grant the eſtate is held at this day. 


At Eaſt Kirby was born Thomas Goodrick, biſhop Ii 
of Ely, and chancellor of England, who died 15544 


At Hagnaby was a Premonſtratenſian abbey, found. 
ed by Herbert de Orrebi 1175, dedicated to St, 


tumulif, 


ditch by fir Joſeph Banks' houſe. . This monument of 
Celtic antiquity is by the broad road on the deſcent 


of the high country overlooking the vaſt level to- 
wards Boſton. It is a very regularly formed oval 
with a large broad ditch, and the length eaſt and welt 


above zoo feet, equal to thrice the breadth : the er- 


trance on the end of the ſouth fide; the tumuli high I 


100 feet diameter: that on the north fide without 


the ditch of an odd figure, but perfectly ſimilar 


to the other. It ſeems to have been a place of fe 


pulture of ſome antient king or of religious wor- 
ſhip, probably by its breadth and number of fee: 
Celtic and a temples. | 


At Reveſby was a Ciſtercian abbey, founde| by 


at . 287. per ann," e 
The fen called the Ve fen is the place where thc 

ruffs and reeves reſort in greateſt numbers, and many 

other ſorts of water fowl, which do not require tht 


At Reveſby two large and high ones within one | 


Thomas of Canterbury *. Hereabout are many | 


William de Romara earl of Lincoln 1142, valued | 


— 


ſhelter of reeds or ruſhes, migrate hither to breed! | 


for this fen is bare, having been imperfectiy drained 
by narrow canals, which interſe& it for many nies 
Twenty pariſhes in the ſoke of Bollingbroke haver's® 
of common on it, but an incloſure of it is nov in ag! 
tation. The EI fen is quite in a tare of nature, andes. 
hibits a ſpecimen of what the country was beiore the 


introduction of draining. It is a vaſt tract Ot morals 


intermixed with numbers of lakes, from half a mile to 


| . . . . 8 33 with 
two or three miles in circuit, communicaung un 


each other by narrow reedy ſtraits. They are wo 
ſhallow, none above ſour or ſive feet deep, but aboun 
with pike, perch, ruſfs, bream, tench, dace, 


l s : : ht 
&c. It is obſervable, that once in ſeven or eig 


ear in the 
years immenſe ſhoals of ſticklebacks appear Þ 


Tan. 273. 
| * Jan. 263. 
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I N 
Welland below Spalding, and attempt coming up the 
„eig form of a vaſt column. They are ſuppoſed 
_— he collected multitudes waſhed out of the fens 
4 20 goods of ſeveral years, and carried into ſome 
3 When, overcharged with numbers, they are 
| e ro attempt a change of place, they move 
4 : -iver in ſuch quantities as to enable a man who 
A 5 loved in taking them to earn for a conſide- 
* 5 4s. a day by ſelling them at a half penny 
4 ry They were uſed to manure land, and 
W have been made to get oil from them. The 


reeds which cover the fens are cut annually for 
ö watching not ouly cottages, but many very good 
0 | looſes. The multitudes of ſtares that rooſt in theſe 
. | reeds in winter break down many by perching on 
ben. A ſtock of reeds well harveſted and ſtacked is 
„ born two or three hundred pounds. The birds 
f which inhabit the different fens are very numerous, 
t zeldes the common wild duck, wild geeſe, garganies, | 
e pochards, ſhovelers, and teals breed here. Pewit, 
re vulls, and black terns abound here: a few of the 
E ear terns, or tickets, are ſeen among them: the 
i 2 creſted grebes, called gaunts, are found on the 
j al ſen: the leſſer creſted, the black and duiſky and 


hens, water rails, ruffs, redſhanks, lapwings, or 


4 | wipes, redbreaſted godwits, and whimbrels, are in- 
4 Mahitants of theſe fens. The godwits breed near 
St, Ia/benbrough, the whimbrels only appear for about 
ny | 4 fortnight in May near Spalding, and then quit the 


country. Oppolite to Foſsdyke waſh during ſum- 
mer are vaſt numbers of Avoſettas, called there 
jeþers, from their cry as they hover over the ſportſ- 
maa's head like lapwings. Knots are taken in nets 
long the ſhores near Folsdyke in great numbers du- 
ring winter, but diſappear in ſpring. The ſhort 
eared owl viſits the neighbourhood of Waſhenbrough 
along with the woodcocks, and probably performs 
ts migrations with thoſe birds, quitting the country 
atthe ſame time. Ir does not perch on trees, but 


oy conceals itſelf in old long graſs i. Michael Drayton * 
nar enumerates the following birds inhabiting the fens : 
| 61 the duck and mallard, the teale, the goſſander, the 
852 widgeon, the golden eye, the ſmeath, the coot, the 
fee vaterhen, the water ouzel, the dabchick, the puffen, 
ib the wild ſwan, the ilke, the heron, the crane, the 
i ſnipe, the bidcock, redſhank, bittern, and wild- 
25 gohſe: among ſuch as flying feed, the ſeamew, ſea 
1 pie, gull, curiew, cormorant, and oſprey. 2 
A : * The lord Willoughbie had a houſe at Hereſby 
ys and a park of black deer two miles from Spilſby, 


el: bete, as Þ hear fay, he intendith to build ſump- 
TL 10 twouſly 1. 
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| Richard Bertie (or as Dugdale calls him Bartie) 
married Catherine ſole daughter and heir of Wil— 
liam lord Willoughby the laſt of the family of 
by, She was widow of Charles Brandon duke 


a  # 3 . S 2 ' 
road for religion in Mary's reign, was delivered 


me little grebe, coots, waterhens, ſpotted water- 


The houſe was burnt down a few 40 part thakkid and ſome redid. In it is one metely 


fair place longing to Haſtings, a gentleman that 


df Suffolk, and during her travels with her husband 


e 


many in his paſſage through it. Peregrine's ſon 
Robert was created earl of Lindſey 2 Charles I. be- 
ing lord chamberlain of England, general of the 
king's forces, wounded and taken at the battle of 
Edgehill 1642, of which wound he died the ſame 
night. His ſon and ſucceſſor Montague died 1666, 
and his ſon Robert married Elizabeth daughter of 
Philip lord Wharton, by whom he had Robert m cre- 
ated marquis of Lindſey 1706 5 Anne, and 1715 
1 George I. duke of Ancatter, which title is now 


enjoyed by his grandſon Brownlowe 5th and preſent 
duke. | 
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At the head of the nameleſs river ſtands Hareby, Hareby. 


which biſhop Gibſon ſettles as the place where Ed- 


ward I's queen Eleanor died 1290. It will here- 


after appear that ſhe really died at Hereby c. Not- 
tingham, in the houſe of Richard Weſton. 80 


Sandford, Walſingham®, and from him Hollinſhedr, 


make her die at Herdebie by Lincoln. Her corpſe 
was conveyed from thence to Weſtminſter abbey, 
and at the places where it reſted were erected thoſe 
beautiful croſſes, of which only three now remain. 


Theſe ſtages were Newark, Leiceſter, Grantham, 
Stamford, Geddington, Northampton, Stratford, Dun- 
ſtaple, St. Alban's, Cheapſide, Charing croſs and 


Weſtminſter; but how Waltham came by this honour, 
being ſo much out of the road, is not eaſy to ſay. 


** Bullingbroke hath once a year a fair, but it has Bolingbroke, 


„no wekely market. The caſtle is metely well 


maintained and moted about having a draw 


„bridge 4a. Gul. de Romara earl of Lincoln, was 
* lord and owner of Bullingbroke caſtle. Syns it 
*« was told me that ther were two cantuaris of the 
« Romares foundation in the pariſh church, lately 
5 ſuppreſſed*.” Very little remains of the caſtle. 


It ſtood in a bottom commanded by hills to the 


north. It gave title of earl to Oliver St. John of Bletſo 
22 James I. He died 1646, and was ſucceeded by 
his younger ſon's ſon Oliver*, and he dying with- 
out iſſue, the title came to and ended in his brother 
Pawlct. Queen Anne 1711 conferred the title of 
viſcount Bolingbroke on Henry a deſcendant of the 


ſame family, who was attainted 1714, but reſtored 


in blood 1723, and dying 1751, was ſucceeded by his 
nephew Frederic 2d and preſent earl, 


At Claxby near Bollingbrook is a new. built houſe, Claxby. 


the ſeat of the late Markham family, ſituated near 
the church in a low part of the pariſh, but not un- 
pleaſantly, with hanging woods on the fide of the 


hill. The family were catholics. Mr. Pelham has 


purchaſed the eſtate, and is trying for coals on it. 


„ Spileſby a mean market town, having houſes moſt Spilſby. 


«© came from Suffolk. It ſtandith on the edge of 
© the middle marſh of Low Lindſey, five miles eaſt 
from Horncaſtle, and about as much from the ſea 
6 fide as in the middle way ©.” Dr. Stukeley was told 
of an aqueduct of earth found here, probably like 


of a { ; that before deſcribed at Lincoln, p. 257. The town 
wich! I 7 Ga iſtened Peregrine, co quod, ſays the pub- conſiſts of one ſtreet, in the middle of which is a. 
e very. | 3 of Weſel, in terra peregrina pro conſola- charity ſchool and market houſe, and at the weſt 
bound F ail ſui pits parentibus a Domino donatus fit; à end the church, wherein are monuments for the 
Reet, my which was preſented under the common ſeal Ereſbies, Berties, and Willoughbies. 18 
- eight] * * ty to the honourable Charles Bertie envoy « Sandon dwelleth at Afbby half a mile from Amby. 
in the Ordinary to the Electors and Princes of Ger- Spileſby *.” | 
8 * ; | 

quale v Tour in Scotl. 1769, p. 11,12. | k Song 25. 

t p VI. 50. EY | | Ss m Dugd. II. 408. : | 

Ul. Vi. | * Hiſt, Ang. p. $5. | | P P. 2285, 

VII. co. a a . . Bar, II. 
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Haiton. 


| Alford, 


Ulceby. 


Bull's bead is a noted ſea maik; but one of the 


Totheby, 


Well. 


 Greeian temple. 


| Joughby, and his daughter and heireſs married lord 


Claxby. 


Sutton. 


Maplethorpe. 


: Huthoſt. 


Merkeſby. 


Bil'eſby. 


| Mumby. 


ended with him 1498 4. mY 
Claxby, four miles from Alford, is in a charming 
fituation. 


up 


GB: *R f 


In Halton church hard by is this inſcription on a 
lat ſtone : e 
++ Sire Water Bek giſt icy de ſa alme deu eit merci. 


Another croſs legged knight ; in his ſhield a lion 


rampant !. . 

« Alford 16 miles from Boſton, a mean market in 
* low Lindefey marſh, thakkid and redid, and a 
© brooke cometh by it*.” Here is a conſiderable 
ſchool, the governors of which prefent to the vi- 
carage of Salcby. 5 

A high hill in Ulceby pariſh adjoining called the 


lofty trees on it was blown down 1783. 


Totheby by Alford was the ſeat of a family of 


that name in Leland's time“. | 


Near Well about three miles from Alford were 
found 600 Roman coins in two fair urns 1725 b. 
The church has been rebuilt in form of an elegant 


improved. Near the town on a chalky heath are 


three Celtic barrows contiguous and joined one into 
another compoſed of chalk, 


ſhire by Alford anſwers to that in Norfolk e. 

Leo lord Welles was 3d husband to Margaret 
Beauchamp Henry VII's grandmother, and was 
lain at the battle of Towton, and both his ſon Ri- 
chard and grand{>m Robert with two of the Dimocks 


who had married into the family were beheaded by 


Edward IV. Richard had the title of lord Wil- 


Haſtings? brother. His brother had the title which 


The church is ſmall and in the chapel 
form, but without a church-yard; part of the manor 


houſe which is a ſort of dowager houſe for the Well 


family being built on it, and if the yard was fenced 


there would be no approach to the houſe. 
Sutton, ſeven miles eaft of Alford, has a moſt 


wretched church of ſtud and clay with a wooden ru- 
inous ſtceple. 


of the ſmall glebe. | 

« Fitz Williams dwellith at Aapletborp by Sutton 
„ m the fea de. | 

Hut hoft, ſix or ſeven miles from Alford, has a large 
handſome church and tower, placed on high ground 
for a marſh ſituation, and ſeen at a great diſtance 
over the marſh; The living goes commonly along 
with Alford. Here is a curious regiſter containing 
a liſt of the boys at Alford 
after the reſtoration. _ 


At Hutetoft marſch, four miles of Alford, come 


« ſhips in from divers places and diſcharge f.? 


At Merkeſby or Markby near Hotoft creek three 
miles north-eaſt of Alford, was a priory of black 


canons, valued at C. 130. Ihe church is partly tiled 
partly thatched. No traces of the church- yard fence, 
but many foundations and ſtones are frequently dug 


“ Billeſby dwellith by Billeſy within a mile of 
% Markby priory k.“ 1 8 1 

Mumby church about ſix miles from Alford has a 
very handſome tower in good preſervation, the ſtone 


_ caſing over the rubbiſh as entire as when firſt built. 


Mumby chapel is a poor place without any ſtceple, 


The firuation is pretty and highly | 
The chalk in Lincoln- 
At Haugh was a priory of Auſtin canons, cell tg 


Cherburgh in France 6 Henry II. i. | 
Art Greenfield near Alford was a Ciſtertian nunnery, 6 


veral barrows. 


The ſea makes very alarming inroads, 
and has witnin a few years 1wallowed up eight acres 


ſchool for ſeveral years 


t 


and likely to fall. No duty performed in it; tie 6 
bank very weak. It is uncertain if it be a member oi 
Mumby, from which it is halt a mile iſtant, vr , 
chapel' of eaſe. 1 


Anderby about ſix miles from Alford towards the | 
l 


ſea, not ill ſituated for the marſn, on rifing ground.“ 
has a very neat church and ſmall toger, rebuil 
1762 by brief, but the arch opening into the chance 
which was of the oven form, was made on ſo large a 
ſcale that it gave way very ſoon: the cracks jr s fa 
do not increaſe, and there are 12 buttreſſes 70 ſup. 
port it. An old inhabitant 1778 ſaid he remey. 
bered the fea coming up to the parſonage though 


Mr. Purkis, late fellow of Magdalen college, Can. 
bridge, who are patrons of the living, rebuilt the 
parſonage in a very neat manner of red brick aud 
tiled, | 


Belle church of a flar compreſſed form with à k 


low tower ſteeple, 1s of ſome antiquity, belonging to 
the neighbouring monaſtery of Ailby, A pre 
run of water in the valley, whence probably the 
name. | 9 


„„ 7-- 5 | 
At Langton is an ancient manſion houſe belonging 
to Bennet Langton, eſq; who is the proprietor of the 
pariſh, and on a hill near the turnpike road are fe- 
The family of Langton was here in 
Leland dme. „ 


. To the weſt lies Harrington, where a hall houſe | 


formerly the reſidence of the Amcotts family, preſents 
itſelf to the eve. In Leland's time! it belonged to 


Copledike. This pariſh is now become by marriage 
the property of Everard Buckworth, LL. D. whoſe 


lady was ſiſter and coheir of the late Charles Am 


cotts, eſq. as is alſo the greateſt part of Bini, 


where a barren marcaſite is found lying near the ſur- 
face amongſt blue clay, and is often ſeen in a fmall 
rill which runs through the town after rain. Some 
of it was ſent to London about 40 years ago, under 
a miſtaken idea that it contained gold, of which it 
has not the leaſt particle in its compoſition” _ 

| To the welt is ſituated A/bby Puerorum, ſo called fro 


an eſtate left here for the maintenance of the ſinging | 
boys of Lincoln cathedral, 


Almoſt the whole of this 
pariſh belongs to William Wentworth earl of Straftord, 


and ſo does Holbeck, which is adjoining, and where for- | 


merly was a ſeat of that family. In this pariſh are 
rocks of ſand ſtone, and a great number. of pits, 
which, from their ſize and depth, muſt have been 


is no viſible reaſon for this appearance near the place, 
and it is difficult to account for it, unleſs the neigh- 


bouring churches (which for many miles round are | 
built of this ſort of ſtone) were dug out of quarries | 
formerly worked here. 
this pariſh to Sa/monby, in which are numerous 
of various kinds, and at Tedford there is a ſpring, 


A ſmall rivulet runs from 


called Black hill Spring, much eſteemed for curing 


thoſe who bathe in it of the itch, the ſerophulous 


and other cutaneous diſorders. = 
In South Ormeſby are the remains of an antient 
campment, which Mr. Drake ſuppoſed Was Rom 


Stuk. I. 27. 2 Ib. 50. a Ib. 52. 
A. S. n in. | * Stuk, I. 27. | « Dugd, Il. 12. | 1 Tax; an 
e Lel. VII. 50. f Lel. VII. 52. 6 Tan. 258. b Lel. VII. 51, e 
k Ib. 269. 1 VII. 52. | | 
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ſituated near the church and both on a riling ground. 


the conſequence of vaſt labour and expence. There | 
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L IN C 0 1 
b Gruated on the top of a hill cloſe to the ſouth 


he road leading to Caſtor, and covers almoſt 
E- Br of ground. Although the plough has of 


he following parts are ſtill viſible ; o o o are hills 
5 fix yards in diameter. 
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A ſcale of yards. 


| At Nun Ormeſby was a Gilbertine priory, founded 

by William earl of Albemarle, t. Stephen, valued at 
0. * The chapel was lately dug up: the floor 
lep under ground. The preſent church is a poor 


ſteeple, The pariſh is ſituate on the edge of the 
Wolds, with an extenſive proſpect over the marſhes 
e ſea about ſix miles diſtant. De = 

Sereral Roman coins have been found in this pariſh, 
chiefly of Conſtantine. In the church is a monument 
TS inlaid with braſs of ſir William Skypwyth, dated 1480, 
whoſe anceſtor ſir William Skypwyth acquired the 
cate t. Edward III. by marriage with the filter and 
heir of fir Simon de Ormesby, knt. This pariſh was 
in purchaſed of that family during the uſurpation of 


eq; the preſent poſſeſſor, who has a handſome man- 
lon houſe here, and the patronage of the living; 
which is a valuable one. He is alſo the ſole pro- 


twghter of fir Rychard Mollyneux of Sefton, in 
the county of Lancaſter, dated 188 1. 


nall At Mpbam, on the edge of the Wolds, is an old 
ome ſeat of the Ellys family. Cadeby, a hamlet of the pa- 
der fh, belongs to the Heneage family, whimſically ſet 
u it 0a bottom between the hills, the lands pleaſant and 
- wreeable, 1 j NL TORS 
from ly Gieby alſo belongs ſolely to Mr. Maſlingberd. 
ging The church here is in ruins, and the living united to 
f this oh Ormesby, as is alſo that of Keteſby, whoſe 
lord, church is fallen down. This pariſh once belonged to 
for- | the Skipwiths, but now to the heir of the late lord 
z are icount Irwin and C. A. Pelham, eſq. On the eaſt 
gs kde of the turnpike road is a hill called Beacon hill, 
been 


There med upon it in antient times, and commands a proſ- 
place, pett of the ſea, „ 1 


jeigh- burwell was once a market town. The church is 
dae (die and handſome, with a tower ſteeple, but in a 
ac” Wl elected ſtate. The foundations of a priory which 
15 | _ near the church, and was founded for Be- 
2 4 Killines by ſome of the lords of Kyme as a 
Wi | % 2 St. Mary ſilvz majoris near Burdeaux n, 
IX 4 viſible. Sarah dutcheſs of Marlborough 

wr 2 here, at the houſe of M. Liſter, eſq; 
= 1 e eſcendant is the ſole proprietor of this pa- 
mad. and has a very handſome ſeat, built about 30 


lang ago in the midſt of a beautiful park, contain- 


m Tan. 268. 
Vo, Il 


ate years rendered the lines ſomewhat imperfect, yet 
J 


| glace deſcended into by five ſteps, and having no 


Cromwell by the grandfather of W. B. Maſſingberd, 


prietor of Driby, in the church of which is a mo- 
mnent inlaid with braſs of James Preſcot, gent. 
brd of the manor of Drybie, and of Alice his wife, 


Which appears to have had a conſiderable mount 
_ occaſion, 5 


N SHIRE 


ing 300 acres, covered with oaks, and ſtocked with 
deer. 08 
Adjoining is Haugbam, remarkable for a hill called 
Skirbeck, from the ſide of which ſometimes ruſhes out 
a torrent of water large enough to fill a circle of 30 
inches in diameter. This ſtream continues to run 
with great rapidity for ſeveral weeks together from 
Places where at other times there is no appearance of 
a ſpring. This irruption happens after long and 
heavy rains, perhaps once in a year or two. EY 
At Tathwell on a high hill are fix barrows in a line 
bearing eaſt and weſt; and alſo a large manſion houſe 
belonging to Charles Chaplin, eſq; of Blankeney, 
whoſe eſtate around it comprehends all Hallington, 
Rathby, Tathwell, and Haugham. 5 
Thoreſby is a handſome ſeat, the reſidence of 
W. Wood, eſq; who is the chief proprietor of this 
lordſhip. The waters deſcending from a great num- 
ber of che neighbouring hills join here, and form a 
conſiderable brook which rolls down to Belleau, ſo 
called from its ſprings of very clear and beautiful 
water which iſſue near each other from the bottom 
of a chalk hill, where ftand the ruins of a ſeat be- 
longing to the earls of Lindſey. After the civil wars 


it was ſequeſtered to fir Henry Vane, who lived here, 


3 
i 
a 


Haugh am. 


Tathwell, 


Thoreſby. 


and on Sundays amuſed bimfelf with calling in and 
preaching to his country neighbours. Sir Peter 
Burrel, knt. is now the proprietor in right of his 


lady, ſiſter ahd coheir of Robert late duke of An- | 
caſter. The great body of water which iſſues from 


the ſprings here being joined by the brook from 


Thoreſby, forms à river, which runs through Tothill, 
an eſtate belonging to lord Willoughby de Brook, 
to Withorn, from whende it might be made navi- 
gable to the ſea at a very ſmall expence, as the fall 


and R. Stovin, eſqrs. are now the land owners of 


Tothill- 


Withorn, 


from hence to Saltfleet is only ſix feet. Robert Vyner 


Withern. Near the church are four high ramparts, 


which form a ſquare called Caſtle Hills. It contains 


an acre and a half, and is ſurrounded by a moat 30 


feet wide. This place was formerly a reſidence of 
a branch of the Fitz Wilham family, who acquired 


it by marriage with the | heireſs of Mablethorpe, 
whoſe arms, a chevron between three croſs croſslets, 


and a bordure charged with bezants, they ſometime 
aſſumed, and whoſe poſſeſſions once comprehended all 
Withern, Stane, and Mablethorpe. There is a tradition 
that in ancient times a French ſhip arrived on the coaſt, 


and landed a party of men, who, making a rapid 


march to Mablethorpe hall, ſuddenly ſeized and car- 


| ried off the heir of the eſtate, and well knowing the 


value of their priſoner, forced from him ſo large a 
ranſom, that great part of the eſtate was fold on this 

| Adjoining to Withern is Woodthorpe, where in a 
place encompaſſed with a large moat, formerly ſtood 
a hall houſe belonging to the Ballots. The heireſs 
of this family of late years married a Brereton. In 
the pariſh church is a monument of William Ballot, 
alderman, of London, late of Woodthorpe in the 
county of Lincoln, eſq; who died May gth, 1648, 
aged 99. years. On a ſtone in the wall near the 


— 


Mablethorpe. 


Woodthorps: 


church door is the following inſcription, very difficult | 


to be read, and, I ſuſpect, incorrectly taken: ä 
% Attop the porch dor under the ſtone lyſſe the 
body & bons of Balotts beryed in the yeyr of owt 


n Tan- 281. 


144 « lords 


274 


Caſtle 
Carleton. 


Marſh chapel. | 


moats which in ſome parts are 22 


EU SS 80 


1 god 1531. The 1 day of January yerly to ſequeſtration. Here was in Leland'se time TR 


« he notid, wherfor frindys I pray you have me re- 
«© minyd in your gud prayers that ſoner my fall 
may cum among the hevenly cumpany to be com- 
« fordyd afor the pat᷑nal deite in the celeſtial kyng- 


« dum 41 me 1 comminge pdce anno rrh oſtam.“ 


In the middie of the chancel floor lies a ſtone 


figure of a prieſt circumſcribed in capitals, 
« Hie jacet corpus magiſtri Ade Veſtram.“ 


Between Withern and Louth ſtands Cale Carleton, 
containing only nine wretched cottages of mud and 
{traw. But where the eye of the haſty traveller be- 
holds nothing bur deſolation, the mind of the an- 
tiquary often meets with the moſt amuſement, This 
poor village was once a populous market town. In 
every part of it ſtone cauſeways and the foundations 
It had a 
church and a chapel, and was inveſted with great 
privileges by two charters obtained from Henry I, 
Dos juſtice; ſheriff, nor bailiff, could arreſt any free- 
man in it without the conſent of the lord of the 
manor. The tolls of the market were then worth 
forty ſhillings a year, and the mayor was to go 
yearly to the toll court of Louth to demand there 
freedom from all tolls for the tenants of this place and 
Great Carlton. Sir Hugh Bardolfe, who lived here 
in the time of Henry I. purchaſed theſe charters, 
and his eſtate comprehended the lordſhips of Burwell, 
Tothill, Cayton, Great Carlton, and Steton. His 
' hayward had a right to take his horn full of ſalt remain at preſent only mounds. 
from every cart carrying that article through the 
town ; arid it is ſaid in a very old court roll, that, in 
the firſt year that fir Hugh was lord of this place, 
* ther reigned at a toune called Wormeſgay a dragon 
jn a lane in the feld that venomed men and beſtes 
with his alre; fir Hughe uppon a weddings daye 
« did fyght with thys dragon, and flew hym, and 
„ toke his heade, and bayre it to the kynge, and 
„ gare it hym, and the kynge for ſlaying of the 
% dragon put to his name this worde dolfe, and did. 
call hym afterwarde Bardolfe; for it was before 
« ſir Hughe Barde, and alſo the kynge gave hym in 
his armes then a dragon in ſygne.” There are 
now iu this village three artificial hills A BC, called 
Caſtle Hills, which command an extenſive view of 
the ocean, and, together with the moats, occupy fie 


of buildings are frequently diſcovered. 


acres of land. They ſtand in this 
form, and are ſurrounded with 


yards wide. The circular hill A is 


17 yards high, and riſes like a ane 
cone whole baſe is half an acre 15 
of ground. There is alſo an old rampart, about a 
mile long, 12 feet wide, and 5 high, which runs 
along the ſouth and ealt ſides of the town like a for- 
tification. Lands that were let here in the time of 
Henry I. at one ſhilling an acre now let at twenty. 
Math chapel has a handſome church well fitted up, 
and a very conſiderable tower. Over the ſouth porch 
is this motto in old characters on a ſcroll: © Orantibus 
« in loco iſto dimitte Dne peccata.” Over the north 
porch this damaged: “ Nox eſt hic aliud niſi domus 
& Dei & porta celi.” Mr. Lake of Lineoln has the 
impropriate tiches of corn, hay, wool, and lamb, 
and would be patron if the living were not held by 


0 Wormegay. c. Norfolk, where the Bardolphs had property. 


P V1L. 204. 


4 Lel. VII. cr. 
t Tan. 266. | 


u Tan. 277. 


Paul's Life of Whitgift, p. 3. Fuller, Church Hiſt, p. 300. 


Lowth 1317. 


or creek. 


« Lud, alias Louth, the fair market town, four ! 
0 


ce miles by Lude park 5.” 
Louth is a corporation and market town, and | 
a freeſchool founded by Edward VI. , ch : 


Tg: | arity 
ſchool, and a large and beautiful church!“ 5 


„ With I | 


ſteeple and ſpire 246 feet high, which is 42 ſec; 


ſhort of Grantham. It gives title to a prebend in 


the church of Lincoln, to which it was given b 


the Conqueror. Thomas de Luda, canon and Hes 
ſurer of Lincoln, who died 1329, founded a Chantr 


of the Holy Trinity in the chapel of our Lady x; 


Alexander biſhop of Lincoln founded 1139 a 
Ciſtertian abbey in the park here, whence it had 
the name of Parcolude, valued at J. 14) r. lis Ms. 
annals are much quoted by biſhop Tanner for al. 
certaining the dates of other foundations. 


North Elkrington ſtands on the Wold, commanding N 
an extenſive proſpect over the marſhes to the ſea, 
' Atvingham, a Gilbertine priory, founded t. Hen. A 
ry II. valued at C. 128.5 The houſe ſtood near the 


church, but no remains except banks or motes. 


Maltby, near Louth, had a preceptory of Templar: 1 


and Hoſpitallers -. | 


At Legburne was a Ciſtertian nunnery, valued at 188 


6. 38. 


At Aſply was an old ſeat of the Wrays, of which! 


At Humber/jion was a Benedictine abbey . Henry Il. f 


valued at C. 42.* 1 
Humberſton is the ſeat of a family of the ſame 
name, the firſt of whom is ſaid to have been a 
foundling from Homerton near London, educated in 
Chriſt's hoſpital, afterwards a rich merchant, who 
ſeeing this eſtate to be ſold purchaſed it, and 
accommodated the ſpelling of his name to it, and 
bequeathed it by will to every one of the name that 
could be found. The church has lately been rebuilt 


of brick by one of the family at the expence of 


L. 1000. very handſomely fitted up with oak, wainſeot 
pulpit, deſk, pews, &e. and two ſuperb monuments of 


the founder and his family. The tower is handſome, | 
and the ſtone work good and perſect. The patronage | 
of the living at preſent belongs to one of the ſame | 
name by change of the name from the female line, the 


entail being cut off, 


At Wellow was a houſe of Auſtin canons, founded 
by Henry I. valued at £.95. 65.7 
Robert Whitgift, abbot of Wellow, and uncle to 
archbiſhop Whitgift, uſed to ſay that they (meaning 
the abbies and monaſteries) and their religion could 
not long continue; becauſe, ſaid he, I have read | 
the whole ſcripture over and over, and could never 
find therein that our religion was founded ot | 


God . 


Ihe ſeal of Welhoe abbey was circumſcribed, 
S. coe abbis et convent monaſterii Sci Auguſtini de Grimeſby. | 
On the back of the ſeal, in black letters, Dn. J. 
On the ſeal in W¹] | 


hes de Utterby xiiti Abbas *. 
niches a biſhop in pontificalibus with hi 


giving the benediction, and a layman with a _ | 
and ax. Under the biſhop, quarterly England V. 
France ſemée de lis; under the other the arms ol 


19 G. r Tan, 261. | 
x Tan, 276. | Tan. 25% 
2 Spalding Soc. min. 


8 croſier, 


$ Tan. 269, | 
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roland; under both between two large flowers on 
Nh 7 . 

WE between a mural crown, a lion paſſant 
a'C 


\rdant, and a croſier, three fleurs de lis. This 
gl: 5 


ſeal, found in Glouceſterſhire, was in the hands of 


Mr. Roger Gale. 


| Crimeſly | is a market, corporation, and borough 


wn, The church is ſpacious and handſome, in 
0 
em of a crols, the tower in the centre. Here was 
0 

Benedictine nunnery, founded before 1185, valued 
a 


11/9. 14% b houſes of Auſtin friars about 1304, and 
a 


Grey EEE Edward 1I. © The harbour 1s choaked 
ip. John Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
na here 1530, and died 1603- 4; alſo Martin Fo- 

herby biſhop of Saliſbary 1618, 1619. 

The men of Grimſby paid 55 marks and a palfrey 
tec haring the king's charter of their liberties, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the charter of Northampton. 
he abbot and canons paid 30 marks, that their 
lehapts reſiding on their farms in the town of Grimſ- 
by might not tollow the court of the burgeſſes of 
Grimſby, but their own court, and that they might 
he no ways reſponfible to the ſaid court of burgeſſes, 
but ſo eber that if the king ſhould talliage 
the burgeſſes the tenants of the canons ſhould be 
allied by themſelves e. | 

Blow wells are extraordinary fountains in and abbut 


| Crinsby, even with the ſurface of the ſoil in pure 


water, and nearly circular, always full, never over- 
ſowing though embanked round for ſecurity of 
cartlef, but falſely ſuppoſed unfathomable. 

Cle, on the edge of the ſea; within two or three 
miles of Grimsby, has a very old church with a de. 
cent tower. It appears from an inſcription on one 
of the pillars that it was dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity and Saint Mary by Hugh — of Lincoli 
1192 temp. regis Ricardi. 

At Hawerby, eight miles from Grimsby, the tn two 
bells hang in two little arches in the well gable; alſo 
at Stanton and 'Thoreſway, * 

At Aly Thomas Drake Tyrwhit, impropriator of 

the living under the dean and chapter of ee 

bas a handſome houſe. 

William Carileph, biſhop of Durham, founded u 

Benedictine priory at Covenham about 1082; a cell 

o Durham, afterwards given to Kirkſtede b. 
AtTheddelſtkorp St. Helen's is a ſeat of the Marſhal - 


lo fond of an elder tree growing on the Joints of the 
like, At N. Somercotes near Saltfleet a ſimilar tree 


eld, was fo patronized by the pariſh that it would 
burt them to remove it. There is another ſuch 
ice on tne tower of Silk Willoughby in this county. 
added hothy All Saints church has been moſt hand- 
ſbnely fitted up by one of the Bertie family who 
ined in the pariſh, few country churches ſo genteel. 

- Salrfiete haven b. John Watſon was maſter of 
e of the Saltflerhys 74 years, during which time, as 
limſelf reported, he buried the inhabitants except 
2 or tour, three times over, and died 1693, aged 

The rectory of All Saints belongs to Mag- 
n college, Oxford; Over the fouth door is an 
"pron one word of which is Sanctorum. 


th | o i 284. 
; Ha, Not. 3 Joh, rot. 26. Mader Hiſt. of the Exch. 279. 


20 (3, 


1 Spald. ſoc. min. 
© Ib, 204. 


lamily, one of whom fitted up the church very hand- 
lonely, and gave a ſet of communion plate. He was 


top battlements, that it was fuffered to remain for his 


rowing on the top of the tower, above zo years 


8 
g 177 Tan. 252. 
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At 8. Cockerington the family of the Scroops bury. 8. Cockering- 


N. Cotes is in a ſituation not to be envied, quite N. 


at the extremity of the world. The church at Lit- 
te Cotes is a miſerable place both within and with- 
out i. The country is open and expoſed; it is marſhy 
between this and Great Cotes where the river Freſt- 
ney runs. Great Cotes is in a decent country and 
very tolerable ſituation. The church has a handſome 
rower and leaded chancel handſomely pewed; with a 
good church · yard and garden. 

Heling is in a good country and ſituation, and has a 
handſome church lately rebuilt by faculty. The 
font curiouſly contrived by a country — to be 
held in a pillar of the gallery. 

Laſcby is a charming village and ſituation; a beàu- 


tiful ſtream and many ſprings run through the ſtreet, 
The church and chancel are neatly fitted up. 


N. Cotes. 
Little and 
Great Cotes, 


Heli n 4 


Laſeby; 


Stallingborough church, being originally built of $tlling- _ 
bad materials, notwithſtanding all the care and at- borough. 


tention of the inhabitants, fell down with the tower 


in a very calm day 1746, ſo that only the chancel 


and a family burying place, built not long ago, re- 


main. In it were ſeveral monuments of the Aif- 
cough family, who, in Leland's time, dwelled about 


Thornton Curtois “. k. Sir William in armour and His 


wife Margaret Hylyard. Sir Edward 1612 ; his fon : 


William 1610. Sir Francis. 


On a pillar in Fetney church is | this inſcription in 
old characters: 


Fetney; 


« Hoc opus finitum anno Domini 1363, Ro- 


* bertus Day tunc vic.“ 
The fituation of this village is beyond cle good ones; 
The church has a good tower greatly neglected. 


At Haynton, the ſear of George Robert H eneage, eſq; 
t 2 miles from Lincoln, and eight from Louth, was 


enten: 


found in digging foundations for a dog kennel a large =o 
poſnet pot with three feet and a handle, full of various 
Roman ſilver coins, worth C. 80. Mr. Heneage gave 


the finder Z.10. A Roman road runs from Lincoln 


to Haynton l. Henege dwellith at Haynton, where 
he is lord and patron. Haynton is within three 


miles off Rayſun Market, and ſeven from Horn- 


« caſtle. Sir Thomas Heneage hath done nuch 


there in tranſlating and new building with brick 
« and abbay ſtone w. 

+ Wainfleet, a pretty market town, ſtanding on 2 
„ creke near to the ſea. To this town long ſmall 
« veſſels. It hath been a very good town, and in 
« it two churches. The ſchool that Wainflete biſhop 


Wainfleet N 


„of Wincheſter made and endowed with C. 10. land 
« js the moſt notable thing. The ſhippelets in Ho-. 


* minum memoria came up to the ſchool. The haven 
© now decayith v. 


« Paynell faith that as he remiertibereth Weis! is a 


« place called the Caſtle hill at Waynfleet ©; 


„% The haven of Waynſleet enterith into the lande 
« by a creke . .. miles, and aftir that it hath en- 
« tered a pratie waye it caſtith out croſſe of eche 
&« fide of the creeke but not far an armelet into the 
« fennes, and maketh a little moriſche lake at the bur 
e hedde of it ?.” 

Here Dr. Stukeley' placcs Ravenna's Navione (or, 
as Baxter corrects it, Vainona) and ſuppoſes it to have 
deen a conſiderable harbour before Boſton. 


The alabaſter monument in Wainfleet church, faid 


4% - James Guy who died miniſter there 176 3, and his numerous family, fee Gent. Mag, 1783, p. 464. 


m Lel, VII. cs, 
P Ib, VI. 60, 2 1. 26; 


10 
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Bu rgh. 


Skegneſſe. 


C. lor . 


to have been erected by William Patten 


5 ſumed and eten by the ſea. 
„ now buildid a poor new thing *. 


„ ſprings from the hills by Caſtre. 
1 Saturday market, the town almoſt all thakkid, and 
& in hominum memoria often hurt by fire. There is 
« ſpeking of a fortres that hath ſometime been 
* han.” 


- 1 


biſhop of 
Wincheſter, founder of Magdalen callege, Oxford, 


for his father, ſtill remains, with his figure cumbent, 


a purſe, dagger, and beads at his girdle, and ſcholars 
round the tomb bearing his arms in the garter, with 
an impalement, and thoſe of Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford. The biſhop himſelf founded a freeſchool, 


1459, and built a brick chapel in the town now 


made the freeſchool houſe. 

Three miles north from Wainfleet is Burgh, a mar- 
ket town, and a Roman caſtrum to defend the coaſt. 
Here are two tumuli, one very high called Cock Bill. 
Roman coins are often found in the deſerted church- 
yard of St. Mary's demoliſhed church. Here were 


two churches, now only one“. 


« Skegneſſe, ſometime a great haven town, once 
« wallid, having a caſtle, the old town clean con- 


* old Skegnes is 


. 250, 


Cotham, or Nun Cohun had a Ciſtertian nunnery t. 1 1% 


Henry I. valued at £.46.* 


Caſtre ſtandith on a dive ſide, half a mile off 


« from Ankholme river, four from Langford bridge, 


There come 
There is a 


« and ſix miles caſt from Spitel. 


The Roman ſite of this town and caſtle 
js in the main preſerved. A great piece of the Ro- 


man wall ſtands on the verge of the church- yard, and 


in different places from under the caſtle walls almoſt 
quite round riſe many quick ſprings. 


berween the joints of great ſtones laid flat together, 
and joined _ with lead probably firſt by the 
Romans. 

Some lands are ſaid to be held at Broughton near 


Brig by the following tenure. Every year on Palm 


Sunday a perſon from Broughton comes into the 
church porch at Caiſter, having a green filk purſe 
containing two ſhillings and a filver penny tied at the 
end of a cart whip, which he cracks three times in 
the porch, and continues there till the ſecond leſſon 


| begins, when he goes into the church, and cracks it 


three times over the clergyman's head, and kneeling 
before him during the reading of the leſſon, he pre- 


| ſents the miniſter with the purſe, and then goes into 


the choir, and continues there during the reſt of the 
ſervice, It is probable that the two ſhillings are ſub- 


ſtituted for twenty-four pence, as they are not eafily 


procured at this time. The tenure alſo was proba- 


| bly antecedent to the coinage of ſhillings, which 


were not common till Edward VI's reign, This 
tenure is not mentioned by Camden or Blunt, but 


was communicated by the rev. Mr.  Bransby to Spald- 


ivg ſociety. 
At Caſtle hill many bodies have been dug up. 


1 — labourers digging materials for repairing the 


roads took up a ſtone, about 18 inches broad, 
and nine deep, with the imperfect inſeription here 


engraved, Which the late Mr. Bradley of Lincoln 
"read thus... Cract ſpolium quod Egbert rex in ho- 


Norem.. „** 


r Stuk. tin, I. 25. 


W N VII. 50. 
el VII. 50. 


2 Stuk. Ib. * Ll, VII. 144. Ap. Sce vol I. p. 234. d Stuk. lb. 23. See before, p. 26g 

Suk W. 16. Dugd, Bar. II 472. Le Neve MS, note. | © Jabs 279. 

i Worth, Linc. p. 156. | 1 Go. 433. Ib. 350» The 
2 | 


But Syfer 
ſpring is moſt famous, having now four ſtreams from 


- battles of Edgehill, Newbury, &c. 
borne by his two ſons, and ended with the ſecond | 


He ſuppoſed it a memorial of Egbert's viftory over 
Wiglaf king of Mercia gained A. D. 827 at or near 
Caiſtor, when he dedicated the ſpoils to ſome pious 
uſes in the antient church there, the preſent being 


made up of fragments of an older one. Mr. Brad- 


ley placed Sidnaceſter here v. 

Dr.Stukeley derives the name of Theng from Thepn, 
Thane, whence perhaps Tong caſtle in Shropſhire*. A 
like ſtory of a hide and thongs is told of Thong caftl 
at Sittingborn in Kent“. Thwong is the name of a 
field at Horncaſtle*, . In the church are three ſtone 


figures of a croſs-legged knight, another named 


Hundon, and a lady, 
Not far from this caſtle is Therefiny, which 20 


Charles 1. gave title of baron to fir John Colepeper, 


who had expoſed himſelf for his ſovereign in the 
This title was 


1692 0, 


At Myngall in S. Keljzy was an alles priory ll o 


Sees abbey in Normandy t. Henry III.. 


At one of the Nelſeys, the ſeat of her father fir | 
William Aſkew, was born Anne Aſkew, who went, 


ſays fuller , to Heaven in a chariot of fire. He ſays 


William d ;biſhop of Saliſbury, murdered 
by the rebels under J. Cade at Edingdon, c. Wilts, 
1450, was of the ſame family, but Godwin brings | 
him from Yorkſhire, Fuller miſplaces OY) in 


this county, but ſee vol. I. p. 100. 


At Ofzodby was born of an antient family remain- 
ing there in Fuller's time William Aylmer, chancel- 
lor of England, and biſhop of Norwich, from 1325 
to 1336 b. 

Six miles north of Caſtor, on the right hand of the 


road, on the military way between the village of 


Croxton and Melton wood, five miles from Glan- 
ford Brig, is Brough, a ſmall ſquare Roman camp, 


ſingle ditched, the whole, including the ditch, not 
exceeding three acres. Its priſtine ſtate remains, ex- 
cept what weather has worn away 1 in length ol time. 


© Tan. 270. | 


| * Stukelcy I. 96, 97. 
Letter to Mr. Turner of Caiftor, | in Antiquarian Repertory, vol, IV. p. 161, 162. 
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The rampart at every corner is twice as high as 0 

the (des 3 perhaps 1 it being an exploratory camp. ba 
he neighbouring village of Kirmington have been 
| 4 ſome defaced coins of the lower empire with 
pv and twins on the reveife i. Here Dr. Salmon 
jnclines to place Canſenne *, * 


I. 
+ A * _ IS a w4s — 


« v9 een EU 


by a bridge ſtanding obige to FR ate flanked 


: boräng a broad battlement and two round towers: 
de wooden gate of rich Gothic work remains in 
| part, Over the gate are ſeveral ſtatues, and two 
rooms, and four hexagon towers at the angles. In 
d- ane of the three laſt, whoſe door had been walled 
up, was found in the laſt century a ſkeleton ſup- 
poſed to have been immured, with a table, braſs 


with brick walls and arches with loopholes ſup- | 


Dr. Daniel Waterland, his father being rector. 
was educated under Mr. Sykes maſter of Magdalen 


N SHIAK 


When I return a ſportive kid, 
Whoſe budding horns defiance bid 
To all the rival herd, | 
Tho” now he wantons o'er the plain, 
Thy cooling ſtream with blood muſt ſtain 
In ſacrifice preferr'd. 
What tho? no trickling murmurs found 
To lull thy villagers around, 
No art confiney thy ſtreams; 
Thy ſtreams were form'd for real uſe, 
And not deſign'd to give a looſe 
To poet's idle dreams. 


Far from the din of arms and arts, 
Fix'd in the unfrequented parts 
Of Lincoln's drier land; | 
Alike the Humber and the ſea 
For uſefulneſs muſt yield to thee, 
Tho” thou haſt leſs command. 


Thee the fierce dog-ſtar raging high 
In aming heat ſhall never dry; 
Jo thee the weary bull 
_ Tir with long turning of the ſoil, 1 NG 
Soon as he leaves the ploughſhare's toil, 
Retires his thirſt to cool. 
Jo thee the ſleecy erden croud, 
heir gratitude in bleatings loud 
Thy kind relief proclaim: 
And pilgrim I who went aſtray, 
Till Motton's ſwains reſtor'd my way, 
lammortalize thy name. 
Around thy brink the peaſants find 
A length'ning life and peace of mind, 
And fear nor death nor grief. 
For ever flouriſh, gentle flood, 
To future pilgrims prove as * 
And yield them like relief. 
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The church at Ulceby has a fair ſpire a little bent Ulceby. 


towards the top. The family of Haſtings was here 


in Leland's time . 


At Gokewell was a Ciſtertian i nunnery Hake by 
William de Alta ripa before 1185, valued at J. 76.4 


Gokewell, 


Here was ſometime ſeated the family of Guevara, 1 


deſcended from Nicholas Velez de Guevara of Se- 
gura, in the province of Guiapuſcoa in Spain, 
Francis, grandſon of this Nicholas, came into Eng- 
land with Philip II. of Spain, 1544, and marrying 
Anne, fiſter of fir Charles Egerton, of Willoughby, 
in this county, ſeated himſelf here, and was father 
of fir John Guevara of Gokewell, whoſe ſon Francis 


was the great friend of Gondemar the Spaniſh am- 


baſſador. This family ſeems to have been the 
only one of Philip's fuite who ſettled in England r. 
In this pariſh is Burham chapel now a farm houſe, 
and Verecourt a manſion of a famiiy of that name:. 
At Waleſby near Market Raſen was born, 1683, 


He 


college, Cambridge, and died 1740. 


A mile eaſt of Thornton are ruins of another great 
caſtle called Kellingholme i. 


At Newbouſe'or Newſam near Glanford brigg, 
was the firſt Premonſtratenſian houſe in England, 
founded 1143, — 99% ̃ 


1 Lel. VII. 5 2. 


” candleſtic, and book. From both ſides of the gate 
le ranges a ſtrong brick wall embattled with internal 
(a arches and towers. Within the area a row of pro- 
Ne dizious afh trees led to the church, cut down by fir 
an Robert Sutton, who bought the eſtate of the Skin- 
ters, and has a good modern houſe in this pariſh, 
5 The fite, and ſome ruins of the abbey church, and 
* other of the monaſtic buildings may be traced. 
5 Heary VIII. and his queen were ſplendidly enter - 
nined here at his return from Hull 1540. Before 
Key the college gate on each fide the moor are three or 
con” WW four litle hillocks oppoſite to each other called 
" 6 Butts, but probably tumuli *. | 
"30 At Wotton adjoining is a ſchool endowed with L. 1. 
— K num. The church has a handſome tower, the 
oF nich is lately encloſed, and the vicarage doubled. 
e fon If any attempt to imitate the example of Mr. 
getel Camden in enſivening proſaic with poetic deſcrip- 
Wilts ion may be admitted in theſe additions, the candid 
WR racer is deſired to accept the tollowing grateful. 
Jon in ehumemoration of refreſhment afforded in the hum- 
| ble vilage of Wotton to a traveller wearied in 
NE fach of Thornton college reſting on the banks of 
ancel- clear pool 1763 : 
1325 Gratitudini ſacrum. 
Imitation of Horace Carm. III. 13. 
ol the Fountain of Wotton, clear as glaſs, 
age of What traveller ſhall dare to pass 
Glan. Thy ſtream unnotic'd by! 
camp, lere will I waſte the grateful hours, 
b, not © Pouring out wine and ſcattering flowers, 
* | PW While on thy banks I lie. 
ume. 
| | daz * New Survey, p. 262, 85 3. 205. 
Nr lomb- ſtones i in the adjoining chburch- yard proclaim the longevity of the inhabitants. 


1 Tan. 275. 
15 Stuk. Ib. 


M88. penes J. C. Brooke de Coll. Arm. 


uv Tan, 264. 
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Bu rgh. 


Skegneſſe, _ 


| Cotham. 


| 5 Ca 


Proecured at this time. 
bly antecedent to the coinage of ſhillings, which 


js in the main preſerved. 


quite round riſe many quick ſprings. 
| ſpring is moſt famous, having now four ſtreams from 


EC OK - 1 


to have been erected by William Patten biſhop of 


Wincheſter, founder of Magdalen callege, Oxford, 


for his father, ſtill remains, with his figure cumbent, 
a purſe, dagger, and beads at his girdle, and ſcholars 


round the tomb bearing his arms in the garter, with 
an impalement, and thoſe of Magdalen college, Ox- 


ford. The biſhop himſelf founded a freeſchool, 


1459, and built a brick chapel in the town now 


made the freeſchool houſe. 
Three miles north from Wainfleet is Burgh, a mar- 


ket town, and a Roman caſtrum to defend the coaſt. 
Here are two tumuli, one very high called Cock bill. 


Roman coins are often found in the deſerted church- 
yard of St. Mary's demoliſhed church. Here were 


two churches, now only one. 


4 FSkegneſſe, ſometime a great 3 town, once 9 


6 wallid, having a caſtle, the old town clean con- 
« ſumed and eten by the ſea, 
„now buildid a poor new thing“. 


3 L 


Cot ham, or Nun Cohun had a Ciſtertian nunnery t. 


Henry I. valued at ,. 46. : 
* Caftre ſtandith on a clive fide, half a mile off 


« from Ankholme river, four from Langford bridge, a 


« 2nd fix miles eaſt from Spitel. There come 
«* ſprings from the hills by Caſtre. 
Saturday market, the town almoſt all thakkid, and 


c n hominum memoria often hurt by fire. There is 


s ſpeking of a fortres that hath ſometime been 


The Roman ſite of this town and caſtle 
A great piece of the Ro- 
man wall ſtands on the verge of the church-yard, and 
in different places from under the caſtle walls almoſt 
But Syfer 


« there *.“ 


between the joints of great ſtones laid flat together, 
and joined together with lead probably firſt uy the 
Romans . 

Some lands are ſaid to be held at Broughton near 


Brig by the following tenure. Every year on Palm 
Sunday a perſon from Broughton comes into the 


church porch at Caiſter, having a green filk purſe 


containing two ſhillings and a filver penny tied at the 
end of a cart whip, which he cracks three times in 
the porch, and continues there till the ſecond lefſon 


begins, when he goes into the church, and cracks it 


ſervice. It is probable that the two ſhillings are ſub- 
ſtituted for twenty-four pence, as they are not eaſily 
The tenure alſo was proba- 


were not common till Edward VI's reign. This 
tenure is not mentioned by Camden or Blunt, but 
was communicated by the rev. Mr. Lagos to Spald- 


ing ſociety. 


At Caſtle hill many bodies have been dug up. 
Some labourers digging materials for repairing the 


roads took up a ſtone, about 18 inches broad, 


and nine deep, with the imperfect inſcription here 
engraved, Which the late Mr. Bradley of Lincoln 
read thus... Cract ſpolium quod Egbert rex in ho- 
Norm.. : * 
Lel. VII. 50. 


r Stuk. IUtin,. I. 2 
w Lel. VII. co, 


2 Stuk lb. 
ec Sk lh. 


8. Dugd. Bar. II 472. 
il orth, Linc. p. 16G. | 
3 | | 


For old eee is 


There is a 
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He ſuppoſed it a memorial of Egberts viftory 0 over 


Wiglaf king of Mercia gained A. D. 827 at or near 
Caiſtor, when he dedicated the ſpoils to ſome pious 


uſes in the antient church there, the preſent being 
made up of fragments of an older one, Mr, Brad- 
ley placed Sidnaceſter here 7. 

Dr.Stukeley derives the name of Theng from Thegn, 


Thane, whence perhaps Tong ca/tle in Shropſhire*. A 


like ſtory of a hide and zhongs is told of Thong call: 
at Sittingborn in Kent*. Thwong is the name of a 
field at Horncaſtle*, In the church are three ſtone 
figures of a croſs-legged mn, another named 
Hundon, and a lady o-. 


Not far from this caſtle is Therefiey which 20 U 
Charles I. gave title of baron to fir John Colepeper, 
who had expoſed himſelf for his ſovereign in the 


battles of Edgehill, Newbury, &c. This title was 


borne by his two ſons, and _ ended with the _ 


1692 l. 


At Mygall in S. Kelſey was an alien priory cell to 


Sees abbey in Normandy t. Henry III. 
three times over the clergyman's head, and kneeling 


before him during the reading of the leſſon, he pre- 
| ſents the miniſter with the purſe, and then goes into 
the choir, and continues there during the reſt of the 


At one of the Nelſeys, the ſeat of her father fir 


William Aſkew, was born Anne Aſkew, who went, 


ſays fuller , to Heaven in a chariot of fire. He ſays 
William 4 ;biſhop of Saliſbury, urdered 
by the rebels under J. Cade at Edingdon, c. Wilts, 


1450, was of the ſame family, but Godwin® brings l 


him from Yorkſhire, Fuller miſplaces WN in 
this county, but ſee vol. I. p. 100. 


At Ofzodby was born of an antient family remain- 
ing there in Fuller's time William Aylmer, c chancel- 


lor of England, and biſhop of Norwich, from 1325 


to 1236®, 
Six miles north of Cailor, on the right hand ol the 


road, on the military way between the village of | 
Croxton and Melton wood, five miles from Glam 


ford Brig, is Brough, a ſmall ſquare Roman camp, 
ſingle a the whole, including the ditch, not 


exceeding three acres. Its priſtine ſtate remains, ex- 
ce pt what ne has worn away in length of time. 


© Tan. 270. 


| x Stukelcy I. 96, 97. 
Letter to Mr. Turner of Caiſtor, in Antiquarian Reperrory, vol. IV. p. 161, 162. 
* Lel, VII. 144. Ap. See vol I. p. 2344. 
Le Neve MS, note. 
1 God. 433. 


Ib. 28. See before, p- 269. 
Ian. 279. 


d Stuk. 


h Ib. 350. 
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The 


| Butts, but probably tumuli ®. | , 


4 t every is twi high 3s on 
«rampart at every corner is twice as · 
m_ „ perhaps it being an exploratory camp. In 


e neighbouring village of Kirmington have been 
— ſome defaced coins of the lower empire with 


the wolf and twins on the reverſe l. Here Dr. Salmon 


jnclines to place Cauſennæ *, 

At Thornton or Thornton Cu#tois, about fonr or 
fire miles from Barton, in Leland's time the pro- 
perty of Ayſcough „ now of fir Rowland Wynne 
of Noſtell priory in Yorkſhire, bart. who has a 


conſiderable ſeat here, and owns the whole 


pariſh, was 2 priory of black canons, founded 1 1 39, 
afrerwards made a monaſtery, valued at C. 394. per 
annum. After the ſuppreſſion Henry VIII. reſerved 
the greateſt part of the reverfion for the college 
by him erected here for a dean and prebends, 


2.7, 33, but it was diſſolved 1 Edward VI. ® It con- 
ted originally of a large ſquare ſurrounded by a 


deep ditch and high ramparts to keep off pirates 
ind robbers, and is one of the completeſt pieces of 
ancient fortification, having been very magnificent 
and extenſive. The gatehouſe is {ti]1 entire, entered 


by a bridge ſtanding oblique to the gate flanked 
with brick walls and arches with loopholes ſup- 


porting a broad battlement and two round towers : 
the wooden gate of rich Gothic work remains in 
pert. Over the gate are ſeveral ſtatues, and two 
rooms, and four hexagon towers at the angles, In 
ane of the three laſt, whoſe door had been walled 
up, was found in the laſt century a ſkeleton ſup- 


poſed to. have been immured, with a table, braſs _ 


candleſtic, and book. From both ſides of the gate 
ranges a ſtrong brick wall embattled with internal 


arches and towers. Within the area a row of pro- 


digious aſh trees led to the church, cut down by ir 
Robert Sutton, who bought the eſtate of the Skin- 


keis, and has a good modern houſe in this pariſh, 
The ſite, and ſome ruins of the abbey church, and 
other of the monaſtic buildings may be traced. 


Henry VIII. and his queen were ſplendidly enter- 


four lirtle hillocks oppoſite to each other called 
At Wotton adjoining is a ſchool endowed with F. 5. 
fer annum. The church has a handſome tower, the 
pariſh is lately encloſed, and the vicarage doubled. 
Tf any attempt to imitate the example of Mr. 
Camden in enlivening proſaic with poetic deſerip- 
ton may be admitted in theſe additions, the candid 
reader is deſired to accept the following grateful 
emmemoration of refreſhment afforded in the hum- 
ble village of Wotton to a traveller wearied in 
farch of Thornton college reſting on the banks of 
Is clear pool 1763: 8 
Gratitugini ſacrum. 

Imitation of Horace Carm. III. 13. 
Fountain of Wotton, clear as glaſs, 
What traveller ſhall dare to paſs - 

Thy ftream unnotic'd by! 
' Here will I waſte the grateful hours, 
Touring out wine and ſcattering flowers, 


When l return a ſportive kid, 
Whoſe budding horns defiance bid 
To all the rival herd. 
Tho” now he wantons o'er the plain, 
Thy cooling ſtream with blood muſt Rain 
In ſacrifice preferr'd. 
What tho' no trickling murmurs ſound 
To lull thy villagers around, 
No art confines thy ſtreams; 
Thy ſtreams were form'd for real uſe, 
And not deſign'd to give a looſe 
To poet's idle dreams. 


Far from the din of arms and arts, 
Fix'd in the unfrequented parts 
Of Lincoln's drier land; 
Alike the Humber and the ſea 
For uſefulneſs muſt yield to thee, 
Iho' thou halt leſs command. 
Thee the fierce dog-ſlar raging high 
In flaming heat ſhall never dry; 
To thee the weary bull 
Tir'd with long turuing of the ſoil, 
Soon as he lcaves the ploughſhare's toil, 
Retires his thirſt to coll. 
Io thee the fleecy ſtragglers croud, 
Ihbeir gratitude in bleatings loud 
Thy kind relief proclaim: 
And pilgrim I who went aſtray, 
Till Motton's ſwains reſtor'd my way 
| Immortalize thy name. NT 
Around thy brink the peaſants find 
A length'ning life® and peace of mind, 
And fear nor death nor grief. TL 
For ever flouriſh, gentle flood, 
Io future pilgrims prove as good, 
And yield them like relief, 
The church at Ulceby has a fair ſpire a little bent 
towards the top. The family of Haſtings was here 


Ulceby. 


| in Leland's time ?. 
rained here at his return from Hull 1540. Before 


the college gate on each fide the moor are three or 


At Gokerwell was a Ciſtertian nunnery founded by Gokewell, 
William de Alta ripa before 1185, valued at C. 76.4 
Here was ſometime ſeated the family of Guevara, 


deſcended from Nicholas Velez de Guevara of Se- 


gura, in the province of Guiapuſcoa in Spain, 
Francis, grandſon of this Nicholas, came into Eng- 


land with Philip II. of Spain, 1 544, and marrying 


Anne, fiſter of fir Charles Egerton, of Willoughby, 


in this county, ſeated himſelf here, and was father 


of ſir John Guevara of Gokewell, whoſe ſon Francis 
was the great friend of Gondemar the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador. This family ſeems to have been the 
only one of Philip's ſuite who ſettled in England r. 
In this pariſh is Burham chapel now a farm houſe, 


and Verecourt a manſion of a famiiy of that name:. | 
At Waleſoy near Market Raſen was born, 1683, Waleſby. 
Dr. Daniel Waterland, his father being rector. He 

was educated under Mr. Sykes maſter of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and died 1740. . 


A mile eaſt of Thornton are ruins of another great Kelling- 


caſtle called Kellingholme* . holme. 


At Newhouſe'or Newſam near Glanford brigg, Newhouſe. 


was the firſt Premonſtratenſian houſe in England, 
Wbile on thy banks I lie. founded 1143, value C. 99 .. n 
| * l. 95. k New Survey, p. 262, 263. 269. I Lel. VIE 52. 
. 95 202. | | " Stuk. I. 95. 3 
"Mw omb.ſtones in the adjoining eburch - yard proclaim the longeyiy of the inhabitants. IO 
gar 4. | 1 Tan. 275. M88. penes J. C. Brooke de Coll. Arm. 
il. obi ſup, ? Stuk. b. Se | 


Vel. II. 


Tan. 264. 


4B Barton 
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Barton, 


Barton is a mean dirty town with one tolerable inn. 
The church of St. Peter, which is handſome and in 


good order, has a very ſingular tower with round 


Barrow. 


and pointed arches alternately of old conſtruftion. 
The arch of the ſouth door is Saxon. 

Barrow, two miles from it is an irregular large town, 
about a mile north-weſt of which, in a large tract of 
marſh land bordering on the Humber, is an earth- 
work which Dr. Stukeley * calls an alate Druid tem- 


ple, but it is called on the ſpot the caſtle. It conſiſts of 


Ferr iby. 


irregular ramparts of conſiderable height incloſing 
certain round hillocks and wet ground, and the ſite 
of two ſquare or oblong rooms at right angles to each 


other. Some tumuli on the north ſide below have 


been opened, and found to contain human bones and 


urns. In this town was ſeated in Leland's time the 


family of Turwithe !. 7 
The church at Ferriby, ſituated on the fide of a 


hill overlooking the Humber to the Yorkſhire coaſt, 


Yarborough. 


Melton Roſs, © | 
UNooſes by deſcent from Everard de Ros, who mar- 


and commands the coaſt, and vaſt quantities of Ro- 


Bench, for withholding from him and his tenants of 
| this manor certain common of paſture and herbary 


is of an odd conſtruction from north to ſouth, and 
has a low tower. SY ng 


Two miles weſt from Thornton is Yarborough, a Mr. Drake ſaid, that at the ſame time a great quantity 


very large camp which gives name to an antient 
family who derived their name from it, Charles Yar- 
borough of Heſlington near York, eſq. being the 
preſent owner. It alſo gives name to the hundred, 


man coins have been found at it, as alſo at Lud- 

ford, probably a ſtation on the Foſs near Market 
Raiſin *. „ | | | 
Melton Roſs, by Yarborough, belonged to the 


ried Roſe, aunt and one of the coheireſſes of Robert 
lord Truſbut. 13 Henry IV. William lord Ros of 
Hamlake exhibited his complaint in parliament againſt 
ſir Robert Tyrwhitt, one of the juſtices of the King's 


in Wrawby, and lying in wait for him with 500 


men, which ſir Robert confeſſing in the king's peace, 


and craving pardon for, had it upon terms ſet down | 
at large in Rot. Parl. 13 Henry IV. m. 13. and the 
aid lord Ros, to forgive him and all others that in 


' the array aforeſaid were aſſembled, except only four 


| . perſons who were ſent to Beauvoir caſtle there to aſk 


pardon. In terror of ſuch offences in future it is pro- 
bable the gallows was erected, which is to this day 


6 kept up by the duke of Rutland on the confines of 


Ailetham. 
Ir ford. 


Winterton 0 


the lands belonging formerly to the Tyrwhits, and 
ſtill to the Manners, who derive themſelves from 


the Roſſes . | 


Aileſbam priory by Thornton was founded by 


Beatrix de Amundevill for Auſtin canons, valued at 

At Irford near Ludford Ralph de Albini t. Henry 
II. founded a Premonſtratenſian nunnery, valued at 
C. 13. 195* of | 


o 
4 . 


t 408 : 


tween it and the town is now called the Old 


and its month Flaſhmire. This place is — * | 1 
Brough, the Roman town on the Yorkluire | _ 
Wintringham is a poor dirty corporation, Jr; Sony Wi 1 
name, as well as that of the river, was Auoxrkpge ua : 4 
In Winterton great corn fields near Reoxby 9 0 Rok 25 
diſcovered in plowing, 1747, three curious Moſaic rl 
Roman pavements now deſtroyed. Mr, Drake of 5 
York cauſed them to be drawn in their proper colours, 1 
one of them in perſpective, and ſhewed the drawin = 
Jan. 7, 1750, to the Society of Antiquaries, Og _ | 
cauſed them to be engraved the ſame year, The 85 
largeſt 30 feet by 19, and ſuppoſed to have been my" 
the floor of a dining room, had in the centre Orpheus ſeat o 
playing on his harp, ſurrounded by the beaſts, and of St. 
at the corners four wine veſſels with handles. ln the the di 
centre of another, which was 44 feet by | 5, Was curacy 
Ceres with ears of wheat in her hand: and the third, Sid! 
which was very imperfect, had a ſtag galloping, 4; Fadhe 
much as had been laid open of a ſmaller pavement ſucceſſ 
at Roxby adjoining was engraved in the ſame plate, ys 
of Roman bricks, tiles, &c. were ploughed up all Ayr 
over Winterton field, but no coins; and that no f ofivi 
ſtation had yet been diſcovered near this place, ho 
A large braſs eagle for a ſtandard was dug up at the and 4 
ſame place and time e. . „ F Sow; 
At Glanferd bridge, a market town in WWrawly Ol dle, 4 
pariſh, was an hoſpital founded t. John, ſubordinate de for 
to Selby abbey re. RR nde 
At El/ham adjoining was an hoſpital for poor Il celter is 
brethren, begun by Beatrix de Amundeville, com- church 
pleted by her ſon Walter, who committed it to the peculia 
care of a prior and canons regular of St. Auſtin privileg 
before 1166. It was valued at /. 70. per aun. cept Li 


The church has a tolerable tower: ſome carving at that. I 
the entrance of the ſchool-room on the north fide of 


the church, but ſeparated from it: ſome more at the 2 

_ weſt door defaced by the children. | | much le 
Neuaſtede, on Ancholme or Rucholm iſland near . biſhop c 
Glanford bridge, was a Gilbertine priory, valued of Beve 

at £.38. 135. Part of Cadney church about a mile 1 ſame 
from hence is ſeparated by a curious old ſcreen, and Stow, 
called Newſtede chancel. fol tha | largeſt i 
Ii orlaby gave title of baron to John lord Belaſyſe, "Wl ohjeaia 
20 Charles I. His ſon Harry married Suſan daughter Lincoln 


and coheir of ſir Henry Airmine of Oſgodby, miſtrels to Linco 
to king James, and being attainted on the Popiſh the juri 
Plot was confined ſome years in the tower, and died added to 
1668. She was created baroneſs Belaſyſe of Ol- longed tc 
godby 26 Charles II. and died 1712, and her ſon nigins, 


Henry 1691, ſo that both titles are extinct“, and the celter, u 
eſtate has deſcended to the preſent ſir John Webb of reaſonab! 
Canford Magna, co. Dorſet, bart. whoſe granc- ſee the fo 
mother was daughter and at length ſole heireſs of the ſee ol 
John lord Belaſyſe. The old ſeat of the lord Be. WW only prex 
laſys remains here, and over the door the moto Was alreat 


The Foſſe road ends at Winterton, a mile ſouth of Bonne & Belle aſſez.” In the caſt window of the though ir 


Wintringham, and about three miles from the 
Humber, a peninſula between Humber and Ankham, 
half a mile caſt of which ſtood the old Roman 
town, the foundations plowed up, the ſite encloſed 


chancel is a pretty ſmall piece of painted glals fe. brought 
preſenting the deſcent from the croſs, but damaged Now, A 
by an unſkilful glazier. „ 
Stow or Marie/tow, q. d. St. Mary's place, had 2 and the 
church of ſecular prieſts, founded by Eadnoth bile 


by water, having only a flip of land towards the dp 
name 1. 2 
Roman road as an entrance. The valley weſt be- of Dorcheſter, probably the ſecond of the name, | Mr 15 
1 | | | | | „06 
5 Abury, P» 76. It. I, 97 f 7 VII. 52. N 4 Stuk. It. ; QF» 20, ec, v nen, 
FSpald. Soc. Min. ) Its 5 : | 7 3 
c Tan. 276. 4 Stuk. It. I. go. | A. S. min. Mr. Romiley ins Spald. Soc. min. f ls „ 

# Tan. 279. s Tan, 271, See before, p. 249. . > Tan. 273. Tow 


Ys 
Dugd. . II. 456. 486. 


| aboil det, 


bout 1500 and augmented by Leofric and Godiva. 
1 


Wee Bloet removed them to Eynſham 
Med exchanging rhis eſtate for others. Hun- 
: wh % words ſub promontorio Lincolniæ would lead 
op ok ir was under Lincoln hill; but it is evi- 
Fu "from Bleſenſis's continuation of Ingulphus, p. 
n that it was in the biſhop's manor near Trent- 
5 and under what Dr. Stukeley! calls the Lin- 
Unſire Alps, which he makes to end at Wintring- 
3 The church is a large buiiding, in form of 
a croſs, and very antient, built by Remigius, and 
made a biſhop's ſee. The abbey was afterwards the 

eat of the antient family de Burgh, and birth- place 
of St. John Borough, flain at che iſle of Rhee under 


curacy, and was augmented by Dr. Harcourt *. 


didnace ſter is generally placed at this Stow. 


death, when the ſec had been vacant about 80 years, 
it was by Leofwin before A. D. 949 united to Dor- 
cheſter, as that of Leiceſter had been. The 6th from 
Leofwin was Eadnoth, who, as the intermediate 
biſhops, enjoyed the titles of Dorcheſter, Sidnaceſter, 
and Leiceſter, and built St. Mary's church at 
| Sow, which Biſhop Gibſon obſerves greatly reſem- 
bles that of Dorcheſter, though Mr. Pegge denies 
the force of the argument, for the preſent church 
was built by Remigius a Norman. The ſee of Lei- 
celter is concluded to have been where St. Margaret's 
church now ſtands at Leiceſter, which, like Stow, is a 
peculiar prebend and an archdeaconry, The preſent 


in privileges of Stow are greater than any hereabouts ex- 
Yo cept Lincoln, and they have formerly exceeded even 
at that. It was famous before Lincoln was a biſhop's ſee, 
of | andthe tradition of theſe parts is that Stow was the 
the mother church to Lincoln. The ſteeple has been 

mach larger than it now is, and Alfric Putta, arch- 
ear bilbop of York, 1023, giving two great bells to that 
ved 


of Beverly, which he had built, and two others of 


largeſt in their reſpective counties. The ſtrongeſt 
objeQtion is that, in Girald's lives of the biſhops of 
Lincoln®, it is ſaid that Remigius removing his ſee 
to Lincoln procured all Lindſey ro be taken out of 


hter 

trels 
piſh 
died 


added to that of Canterbury; and if all Lindſey be- 


Wo longedto the archbiſhops of York till the time of Re- 

r ſol nigius, who lived ſince the Conqueſt, the old Sidna- 
d the celter, united afterwards to Dorcheſter, cannot be 
bb of reaſonably placed within that diviſion P. I do not 
rand- ſee the force of this argument; for Remigius by putting 

eſs of the ſee of Sidnaceſter into the province of Canterbury 
Be- ly prepared for its union with Dorcheſter, which 
wy Ws already in that province. A place called Gallotv dale, 


Mok it has nor 


4 elation with eccleſiaſtical matters, is 
Als le- 


nage Now. Among the hills above Ley and Gainsborough 


| 5 been found many Roman coins and pieces of urns, 


had ad the addition of Cefter makes it probable that 


zſhop | ——— 1 
name, N It. I. go. un . 
8 5 rege $ MS. paper on Sidnaceſter. | 
N Godwin, 280. ho 
Canons, A. I). 804. 


„brake“ Eborac. p. 
„ Fuller's Worth. Linc. 
f Fuller, Church HiR, 
Le. I. 36. VII. 5 


p. 168. 


| „Dog. I, 39. 
p-. 324 325. Pe” DN. 


Li N 0 L 


pſlituted Benedictine monks under an 


the duke of Buckingham. It is a prebend and | 


. Fadhed was the firſt biſhop A. D. 678, and had ſeven 5 
ſucceſſors through the Sth century. After Eadulf's 


the ſame mould to Southwell, beſtowed two on this 
Stow. Theſe three churches were probably the 


the juriſdiction of the archbiſhops of York, and 


N S HN N E 


Sidnaceſter wherein it was was a Roman ſtation. 


279. 


The caſtle hill eaſt from Gainsborough church com- 
prehends in its entrenchments above 100 acres **. 


The diſtri round it is called Sidena, which is deciſive. 
Mr. Pegge in his memoir on the ſubje& before re- 
ferred to inclines to Kirkton. Mr. Johnſon * places 
it at Hatfield, which he put in this county, but which 
is really in Yorkſhire. Dr. Stukeley wrote a difſer- 
tation in favour of Newark". | 
To Stow adjoins Streiton, fo called from the Roman 
road; and in a field here are found Ophites, or Cor- 
nua Ammonis **. | 


Knaith was held by William Willoughby, third 


lord Willoughby of Parham, who was buried there 


Stretton. 


| Knaith. 


15 James I. as was one of his ſucceſſors George. 


Here was born 1532 Thomas Sutton, the munificent 


founder of the Charterhouſe in London, in which 


chapel he was buried 1611 *. 


The Darcies, or D'Arcies, were ſettled firſt at 


Normanby, in this county. The male line of the 


| Normanby. 


elder branch ending in Norman, 14 Edward III. 
the barony paſſed to the iſſue of a younger brother 


of the ſaid Norman's father“, from whom the pre- 


ſent earl of Holderneſs is deſcended. + It gave title 


of marquis to the duke of Buckingham“. It was 


named from and was the prime ſeat of Norman 
Adrecy, or Darcy, who poſleſſed it and many other 
manors in this county and Yorkſhire t. William 1. * 


See the pedigree of this family from him to Coigniers 
lord Darcy created by Charles I. carl of Holderneſs?. 
Heynings, two miles from Gainſborough near Knaith, 
had a Ciſtertian nunnery, founded about 1280, valued 
Z 5 
Gainſboro is a good market town, and is 12 miles 


« from Lincoln. I ſaw no thinges much to be marked 
„in it but the pariſh church, where lieth richly 
* buried fir Thomas Boro, knight of the garter, 
* and dna de Botreaux his wife. He died 1408, and 
“ was grandfather to the lord Borow that now is, and 


© made the moſt of the motid manor place by the weſt 
end of the church yard. This lord Borow's fa« 
© ther lies in the choir. In the ſame church lies D. 
« Edmundus Cornewaile, who died 1322, that had a 


Hayninge. 


Gainſborougb 


great motid manor place called Thonat in a wood 


* a mile eaſt from Gaineſborough. It longeth yet 
There is an old chapel of 


% to the Cornewailes. ' 
« ſtone in the ſouth part of Gaineſborough town, 


* where they of the town ſay. that many Danes be 5 


buried: alſo a chapel of wood on Trent fide by S. 
* in Gaineſborow, now deſolated. There is a park 


* by Gainsborow longing to the lords Borow *.” 


ſcent from a younger ſon of the famous Hubert de 
Burgh earl of Kent. But the firſt who occurs is fir 
Thomas Burgh, who aſſiſted Edward IV. in his ef 
cape from Middleham caſtle, and joined him at the 


battle of Barnet. His ſon Thomas was elected knight 


of the garter t. Richard III. advanced to the dig- 
rought by biſhop Gibſon to ſhew the eminence of 


nity of a baron 3 Henry VII. and ſummoned to par- 
lament. He founded an hoſpital at Gainſborough, 
His fon Edward married Anne, ſole daughter and 
heir to fir Thomas Cobham, knt. and left iſſue 


n Ecton, p. 250. Kennet's Caſe of Im opr. p. 336-7. 
| . * Sac. II. 411. | of 


Mr. Gale ſuppoſed it the Cadur of the Monaſticon I. 1 37. MS. n. G. 
9. , : pes: 6 a 


by Dugd, Bar. II, 89, 125 5 : 
„ 6. Domeſday, f. 361. a, 
: * Tan, 274 5 N 


This family of Borough or Burgh derive their de- 


Thomas, 


480 


. Laughton, | 


Marton. 


8 


Thomas, ſummoned to parliament as lord Burgh 
21 Henry VIII. He left iſſue Henry and William, 


of whom the former was killed, and the latter was 


one of the peers on the trial of Thomas duke of 
Norfolk, and by Catharine his wife daughter of Ed- 
ward earl of Lincoln had iſſue John, who died in 
his life time, leaving Thomas, who was ambaſſador 


into Scotland 36 Eliz. governor of the Brill in Flan- 


ders, and lieutenant of Ireland, and died 1 596, but left 
only three daughters, of whom ſee in Surry, I. 171“. 

The town has a good market, and the moſt flouriſh- 
ing trade in the county, and may rival even Hull and 
Boſton. It is ſuppoſed to have given birth to William 
de Ganeſborough, biſhop of Worceſter from 1302 
to 1308 . The learned Simon Patrick biſhop of Ely 
was born here 1626, and died 1707. It gave title 
of earl 1683 to Eduard Noel, lord Noel of Ridlington 
and viſcount Campden, ſucceeded 1689 by his ſon 
Mriotheſley Baptiſt, who dying without iſſue 1690, 


the title paſſed to his couſin german Baptiſt, and from 
him to his ſon and nameſake 1714. He died imma- 


turely and deſervedly lamented 1750, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon and nameſake, and he 1759 by 
his brother Henry 6th and preſent earl. The inſide 
of the preſent chureh is fitted up in a ſtyle of elegant 


ſimplicity. Near it are the ruins of a fine old hall be- 
longing to the family of Hickman, and inhabited 
1742 by ſir Neville Hickman, bart. ſince deceaſed. 
Near Gainſborough Cromwell defeated General 
Cavendiſh, who was ſlain in a quagmire by Cromwell's 
lieutenant 1643. The lord Willoughby had before 
taken the town and the earl of Kingſton's houſe 


in it, and ſent the earl to Hull; in his paſſage to 


which over Humber he was ſhot by the royaliſts 
by miſtake. “. | | 1 


Laugbion on Trent was from the Conqueſt the ſeat 
olf the Daly ſons, but ſold by them in the laſt century. 
They purchaſed Gretwell; and came to Malmington, 


both in this county, by the Pelhams. William Dalli- 


| fon, judge of the King's Bench in the reign of Mary, 


died 1558, and was buried in Lincoln cathedral, as 
was Dr. Roger Dalliſon, precentor of the faid 


Church, and others of the family. Sir Charles Dal- 
liſon was recorder of Lincoln when Charles I. came 


thither 1642, and defended Lincoln as colonel in the 
king's army two years after. FHibbalflow and Manton, 


between Lincoln and Glanford bridge, till belong to 


the family. : 
At Marton, à little below Gainsborough, a Roman 


road enters this county, coming from Danum, Don- 
caſter, to AgeLocum, Littleborough, and fo to Lincoln, 
and is much frequented by packhorſes from the weſt 
of Yorkſhire to Lincoln, Lynn, and Norwich. A 
quarter of a mile from Marton may be ſeen three con- 


fiderable pieces of this paved cauſeway **. by 
« From Torkſey to Marton village about a mile 
« by plain ſandy ground. At the north end of this 


village by the common way of Watheling ſtreet 
* to Dancaſter, and thereby on the other fide f 


« Trent is trajectus to Littleborough village, wherby 
« it is commonly called Litleborough ferry. A mile 
% above that northward is Stratton on the ſtreet, a 
 » Dugd. Bar, II. 288. and MS. n. Le Neve. 


© Godw. 461. Leland de fcript, Tan. Bib, Brit. 
286. G. | © Lel. I. 3 


| . | 07s 
2 This muſt be John Mowbray ſecond duke of Norfolk, grandſon of the firſt, who died 11 Henry VI. Dugd. Bar. L. . 1 G. 
| * Phil. Tranſ. 67. Dugd. an the fens. 2 


d Lel. I. 40, 41. Tan. 286. 
l 25 ſoc. min. Phil. Trani. Ne 484. Gent. Mag. May, 1749, P. 203. 
* 1.91, | No 


o See alſo Hutchins's Darſct I. 101. u. x. and hereafter in Nottinghamſhire, p- 288. 


| 


8 


« 15 miles off it©/” 


* Idille, yet it is the very ſame water that , 


in this iſland, ſome of which appeared to have been 
burnt and others cut down x. | 5 


At Aukborough Dr. Stukeley n places the Acuts f 


called Julian's bozer. The Doctor imagined theſe 


_ © heirs general Burnham's lands, a gentleman of the 


T Av 1 


* good thoroughfare roward Doncaſter that iy 14 of 
At Cameringham was an alien priory of p 
tratenſiaus, cell to Blancland abbey in Norm 
Henry II. granted at the diſſolution 10 
Tirwhit . „ 
From Wrangton to Oxholme the water is 


remon(. Ciel 
andy, t, hin, 
Robert 


called Lie, 


| is the ver er is 
* and of certainty Mille is the antient name i The 


* iſle of Axholme is ten miles in length by ſouth and Ite 
© north, and in bredth ſix miles by eaſt and Weſt wy 
„From the weſt point of Bikers dike up along 0 

** the great mere the ſoil by the water is ee 

© moriſh and full of carres; the reſidue is | 
* high ground fertile of paſture and corn. The 
principal wood of the ifle is at Bellegreve park by 
* Hepworth, and at Me/wood park not far from Hep. 


merely 


| © worth. There is alſo a pretty wood at Cocle., + 
; ; , 


* lordſhip a late longing to Selby monaſtery, l 
** the iſle be ſeven pariſh churches. Hepwnrth is 


& the beſt nplandiſh rown for building of any in 


© the iſle. Arey is a bigge pariſh, but the houſes be 


“more ſparkelid than at Hepworth. There was 2 

1 caſtle at the ſouth ſide of the church garth of | 
e Oxtun, whereof no piece now ſtandith, the diks | 
5e and the hill, wher the arx ſtood yet be ſeen; it | 

* was ſometyme called Kinard. By Hepworth, and 
Joining to Bellegreve park, remaineth yer a great 

« part of the manor place of lord Mulbray of As. 

cc holme, chief owner until late days of the whole 

« iſle. By Milwood park fide ſtood the right fair 

«© monaſtery of the Carthuſians where one of the 


% Mulbrays, dukes of Norfolk, was buried in « tomb 
of alabaſter, Mr. Candiſch hath now turned the 
© monaſtery to a goodly manor place *.“ It was 


valued at Z£.237.* Great quantities of large oaks, 
with acorns, fir, and other trees, are found at the 
depth of three feet under the ſurface of the moors 


Epworth, now the beſt in the iſle, is a long ſtrag- Ep 
gling town**., The living was long held by Sa- 
muel Weſley, father of the two celebrated apoſtles of 
Methodiſm. „ 3 
At Crowle on the Dun was found the body of a Col 
woman ſtanding upright in a peat moſs at Althorpe, 
and two antient ſhoes J. PR 17 1 
At Hurſt was a cell of black cannons to Noſtell col Hi 
lege, York, valued at C. 5. 10. _ 


of Ravennas. He found a Roman caſtrum 300 feet 
ſquare, now called Counteſs cloſe, from a counteſs of 
Warwick; the entrance on the north, the vallum and 
ditch very perfect, before the north entrance a ſpot 
called the Green, whereon is a circular labyrinth 


mazes Roman work for military exerciſes or dances 
Roman coins have been found here“. | 

There was many years ſince an old manor place B 
&« at Weſt Butterwick on Trent ripe. It longid to # 
« gentleman called Bellerhorp, to whom came alſo by 


4 Ruſhworth, Part iii. vol. II. p. 276. 


f Tan. 272. 
„ Pan. 251. 
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unge iſle, and afterwards deſcended to Shefefeld, in 
f ie which name it continued five or fix deſcents; 
fo in the church yard of Oxton, half a mile from 


6 Melwood park, I ſaw five tombs of the Shefliclds. 


«in the Auſtin friars there, highly ſet up the name 
of the Sheffields by marriage of the daughter and 
6 {ole heir of one Delves, to whom beſides was de- 
ſended the lands of Gibthorp and Babingron. 
«This recorder began tO build ſtately at Butterwick, 
6 35 appears by a great tower of brick. The lenny 
aprt of Axholm berith much gall, a low frutex 
hee in burning. The upper part of the iſle bath 
&ylentiful quarries of alabaſter commonly there 


ck no great thickneſs, and ſold for 12d. the load. 
6They lie in the ground like a ſmooih table, and lie 
«ded one flate under another, and at the bottom 
«the bed be rough ſtones to build withal f.“ 

il. Johnſon had from Mr. Sympſon an indenture 
mie between William de Cateby in this county, 


ied his ſon and daughter in the manor of Cateby, 
dec they demiſed to him part of the manſon 
hule, &c. to bold till he could conveniently clear 
le premiſes of his ſtock and perſonal eſtate. This 


Ioraphum, and bas two ſmall round ſeals in green 
whanginz on ilips of the ſame velom drawn throngh 
ke bottom : on one is written over the ſeal /i, 
le impreſnon a man and woman's head (probably rhe 


n and bottom, but the inſcription imperfe& a. On 
ke cther label over the ſeal Lucia; the impreſſion 
nellerly man's head in a three cornered cap: the 


wels, the firſt is Gilbert de Thorneton, who, 
"tin four years after, was conſtituted the king's 
Warney general tr, and proſecuted for the king in 
lt Quo warranto here brought before John Vaux, 
ul other juſtices itinerant in that reign 


At {ukley, on the ſouth edge of Axholme, but 
welp in Yorkſhire, was found 1746 a fine urn with 
lis and coins of Conſtantine in it, and 20 more 
Wer t*, In this manor grows plentifully that beau— 
u aromatic plant called Gall, or by the common 
pole Logliſh ten. V 

lar) earl of Lincoln was Wucceeded in 1616 by 
non Thomas, who died 1618, and was buried in 
lit chance] at Tateſhall. He was ſucceeded by his 
I Thecobilus n, and he, 1667, by his grandſon Ed- 
id, He dying 1692 without iſſue, was ſucceeded 
| Iraxcis fon of his great grandfather Thomas, 
err brother Edward, and he; 1693, by his fon 
n Who died 1723. His ſucceſſor was his ſon 
% Who died 1730, a minor, and was ſucceeded 
* brother Henry, gth and preſent earl. Ile 
wh on the death of his uncle the late duke of 
3 eto ine title of duke of Newcaitle under Line 
ed on the late duke by. patent 29 George 11, 

8 1. 2. pl. IXx. repreſent the two ſides of a ſmall 


WIR 6 . 3 * 
. . or figure of Mars, found ſome little time 
Het | 


F Lincoln and t 
"Log of Thorn in Yorkſhire, and ſhewn 10 
Wet 


bk y of Antiquaries by Mr. Stuart, 1774. The 
on on the face fide was read by Mr. Bowyer : 
Deo Marti et 
Numinibus Auguſtis cohortis 
Aſyri Bruce 
ius & Caratius de 
ſun donarunt o- donaverunt. 


4 
f 
ar dan abbey. 


1}, elety's minutes, 


4 Theſe ſeals were probably antique gems. Such an one with male and female heads regardant and a ſtar 
A. S. plates, Tab. C. r Plac. de Quo Warr, Com, Banc, 13 E. I. Dugd. Orig. Jud. 


3 C 


I, 


«Sheffield that Was recorder of London and buried 


walled Plaſter 3 but ſuch ſtones as | law of it were 


nl Lacy his wife, and John de Cateby who had en- 


kd, made t. Edward I. is cut through with the word 


ies, lookin” towards each other with a roſe at 


bend s. WILLANMI DE CATEBY. _ Amongſt the 


e year 1774 in cleanſing the foſs-dike be- 
he Trent, in the poſſeſſion of 


LINCOLNSHIRE: 


That on the reverſe, oy 
| Ad ſeſtertia e. 
celatus ætar 
ius feceit et Afra 
menti liberto dona 
vit factam III. | 


Q. if it {hof1ld be read coh. Alur. I. or Myr. I. 43 


in Gruter DLXII. 4. CCCCX XXIX. 5. CCCCLXV. 
10. Bruccius is not in Gruter, but he has Bruttius, 
both as the name of a conſul and a private perſon; 
the latter, Broccius, occurs on a German inſcription 
Gruter xL1. I. DXXXIV. 2. and Caratius on an 
African one, DCXLIII. 1. and XXXVI. not. and 
another at Niſmes, DCCCLXXXI. 7. Mars is no 
where elſe joined with the Numint Augu/Porum. Celatus 
may be the name of the £rarivs, or werkman, who 
caſt the image. Celadzs is a name in Gruter, Quære, 


if the firſt line expreſſes 100 ſe/ferces, as in Gruter, 
I. 5. © fgnum panthei ex argenti libris e on a pe- 
deſtal in Spain; alſo xx1v. 9. c argenti libris 1. in 
the ſame country. III. is ſomewhat like the fines 
impoſed on Greek tombs on the violators of ſuch. 


places; but what it means here is not eaſy to ſay. 
In levelling a cloſe near the north fide of the old 


Roman wall at Lincoln, not far to the weſt of New. 


Port gate, 1785, on the ſouth or infide of the wall 
about 10 or 12 feet from it, and about 4 feet or more 
under ground, was ſound an old ſepulchral ſtone, of 
the materials of the country, about 5 teet long and 2 
broad, lying flat, though apparently formed to ſtend 
upright. See fig. 4. No urn, or remains of any kind 
were found near it. The inſcription is in an excavated 
ſurface, ſurrounded by a frame or moulding of the 


thickneſs of the ſtone, and about 8 inches wide. 


The upper part of the ſtone is formed into a pedi- 
ment, with the like moulding round it, and contains 


the letters D. M. ſeparated from he lower half by 


another moulding. The letters are 2 inc 
The inlcription is to be read, 
Dis Manibus 
F. I. IIelius nati 
one Grecus vi 
xit annos XXXX 
F. L. Ingenua co 
| njugi poſuit. | 
Helius is a cominon name in Gruter, and generally in 
ſepulchral monuments, CXXVII. L. Gallus Hclius; 
CXXIX. 14. M. Helius, CCXL1, CCLXXXVI. 4 
not, DLX XII. 10. DEXIV.-11.: DELKEL © 10. 
, - 3+ |. DCCLV, 6. 
DCCLXXXVIIL 5. DCCCRL. 8. CMI. 5. 
CMXLVIII. 7» | 


hes kighi 


The expreſſion natione Grecus occurs but once in 


Gruter DCLX. 5. 


Fiz. 3. is on the hollow moulding of a ſtone found 


on the eaſt fide of the old Roman wall below the hill 


at Lincoln, on making the new road 1585, lying near 
a number of large ſtones, in a ſituation which ſeems 
to imply that they had been thrown. down from à 
confiderable building. They were, I think, 3 or 4 


feet below the ſurf of the ground; ſome of them had 


mouldings not unlike that of the ſepulchral ſtone, but 


on none of them could be diſcovered any inſeription or 


letters. Theſe letters are 3 inches à long; part of the 


ſtone at the beginning about 4 inches in length and 


the ſame in breadth was chipped off at the beginning 
of the line, large enough to have contained the letter 


A. Had the word been AroLLiNi, the 8 might have 
| been ſuppoſed to have begun another word, as Sa- 


crum, and the ſtones tb have belonged to a temple of 
Apollo, EA | 


| fol, 29. 
* Dugd, Bar. I. 533. 
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Anemone pul, Vatilla. Paſque-flower ; on Southrop 


common and elſewhere. 

Anthyllis vulneraria. Kidney-vetch or Ladies fin- 
ger z in chalky and limeſtone meadows and pat- 

tures: at Grantham. 

Artemiſia cæruleſcens. Bluiſh Mogwort z z on ſea 

| ſhores : near Boſton. 

Atriplex pedunculata. Stalked Sea Orach; in the 
ſalt marſh juſt under the kan ras rails at 
Skirbeck near Boſton. 

Bufonia tenuifolia, Baſtard Chickweed ; on the ſea 
ſhore at Boſton. 


| Ee tenuiſ}i num. The Leaſt Hare s- ear; on 
| the Withams bank juſt below the chuteh- yard 


Skirbeck near Boſton. 
Campanula glomerata. Leſſer Thraktwort or Can- 


terbury bells; in hilly and chalky paſtures: at 
Oſmunda Lunaria. Moon- wort; on Lincaly heath. 


Grantham and elſewhere. 


Carum carvi. Caraways; in Swafield dale ſeven 
miles ſouth of Grantham, and on the foreland 


of the new cut near Boſton. _ 
Caucalis daucoides. Fine-leaved Baſtard Parſley 3 
| — the winter corn at Sleaford. 
- latifolia, Purple-flowered great Baſtard 
Parſley; amongſt the corn in this county, — 
cially about Sleaford and Ancaſter. 


: Ceraſtium alpinum. Mountain Mouſe-ear Chickweed; 


b. the bank ſide on the left hand of the road 
leading from the bowling · green at Grantham to 
_ Manthorp. 


upon the heaths, plentifully. 
Cicuta viroſa. Long-leaved Water Hemlock; by the 
ſides of the ditches in the water in the Eaſt fen. 


Chlora perfoliata, Yellow Centaury ; in Belton park ' 


at Grantham. 


Cineraria paluſtris. Marſh Fleabane in muddy 


places 1 in the Eaſt fen. 55 
Ciſtus Helianthemum. Dwarf Ciſtus, or Little Sun- 
flower; in hilly meadows and paſtures, eſpecially 
ol a lime- ſtone ſoil: at Grantham. 


Dianthus Glaucus. Mountain Pink; on Lincoln heath. 
Galeopſis '/etrahit J. A variety of Hemp-leaved 


Dead Nettle; amongſt corn and at the ſides of 
ſields: at Grantham. 


Gentiana Pneumonanthe. Calathian violet; in mea- 


dos: at Tatteſall and | in heathy PR near 
the wood at Temby. 


Geranium ſanguineum. Bloody Crane” bill; on 


Lincoln heath and h the woods at Broughton 
near Brig. N 
Gnaphalium dioicum. Mountain Cudweed or Cat's- 

foot; on Bernak heath. | 


Hedyſarum Onobrychis. St. Foin or Cock's-head ; in 


chalky meadows and paſtures : at Grantham, 


Hippophae 7 hamnoides. Sallow-thorn or Sea Buck- 


thorn; on the ſea banks at Linſey. 


Hydnum Wann Smooth Hydnum; on villows 


at Thornez, 


— 
7 


Rare Plants found 


Mentha ſybveftris. Long - leaved Horſe. Mint; 


| Statice Armeria. Thrift or Sea Gilly-flower; in mes 1 


( 284 }] 


in Lincolnſhire, 


Lathyrus paluſtris, Marſh Chickling-vetch; 
_ drier parts of the Eaſt fen. 
Lithoſpermum arvenſe. Baſtard Alkanet; amon t 
the corn about Sleaford and Grantham, 2 ; 
dantly. 


in the 


Lycoperdon ftellatum. Star Puff. ball: 3 at at Tiny 4 : 


the bank of a ſandy lane leading to Tatteſall, 


in! 
marſhy and watry places; at Bur welle, plen. 
tifully. : 
Marrubium vulgare. White n on rubbiſh f 


and by way. ſides: at Grantham, 


Nepeta Cataria. Nep, or Cat-Mint; in meadows and f 


hedges in a Nine None ſoil: about Grantham, 


Oenanthe pimpinelloides. Pimpernel Drop - wort; in : 


ditches and marſhy places at Quaplod, not far 1 
from Spalding. 1 


Polygonum viviparum. Small Biſtort, or Snake 
weed; on Lincoln heath. | L 
Poterium Sanguiſorba. Burnet; on the heaths about : 
Grantham, Ancaſter, and Sleaford. | 3 
Reſeda lutea. Baſe Rocket; in corn fields, meadows, | 
and paſtures, eſpecially of a limeſtone ſoil; at 
Ancaſter. 8 3 
Rubus ſ/axatilis. Stone Bramble ; ; in the woods . 
| Broughton near Brig. 4 
Rumex naritimus. Golden Dock; ; in the marſles at 2 
Crowland. | 


. Salſola Kali. Prickly Glaſs-wort; on ſea ſhores: a 
ow Long-leaved = Chickweed ; ö 5 


Maplethorp. 1 
Sanguiſorba officinalis. Wild Burnet, in a damp meas : 
dows and paſtures : at Grantham. } 
Selinum paluſtre. Marſh Selinum; on the tri 1 
parts of the Eaſt fen. 1 
Sibthorpia Europea. Baſtard Money-wort; ; in a ſons j 
meadows about Honnington. | 1 


| Spiræa Filipendula, Drop-wort; in hilly meatoubl 


and paſtures of a chalky ſoil : at Granthan. 
Stachys Germanica. Baſe Harehound; in helge 1 
between Grantham and Colfterworth, 4 


dos; about Grantham and Sleaford, and urch 
a heath not far from Belvoir caſtle. I 
—— reticulata, Matted Thrift, or Sea- Lavender 
in the ſalt marſh between the bathing houfe Y 
the ſea at Freefton. IF 
Stratiotes Aloides, Water Aloe, or Freſh A 
Soldier: in ſhallow ditches in the Laſt fen. 
Thymus Acinos. Wild Baſil; on dry bills and 8 3 
chalky and gravelly 2 at Grantham, 7 
near Belvoir caſtle, N 1 
Trifelium fragiferum. Strawberry Trefoil; in 1 
meadows and paſtures: at Grant han. : a] | 
ochroleucum. Yellow flowered Trefol F J 
chalky meadows and paſtures; near ms » " ] 
Viva iacraſſata. Thick Laver; in * an J 
about Spalding. 1 
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-NOTT IN GHAMSHIRE 


8 the county of Lincoln on the weft adjoins 


the much ſmaller county of NoTtiNGHAM, 
oon Snorcenabamfcype', by us called Notting 
þ,mſhire, bounded on the north by Yorkſhire, on 
we welt by Derbyſhire and partly by Yorkſhire, on 
the fouth by Leiceſterſhire. The noble river Trent 
and the rivulets that run into it fertilize the ſouth 
ind caſt parts. The welt is entirely occupied by the 
«enſive foreſt of Shirwood, This part, from its 
{andy ſoil, the inhabitants call Z, Sand; the other, 


from its clayey ſoil, the Clay, and divide their county 


into theſe two parts. | 3 oh | 
The Trent, Saxon Tneonda (which ſome inferior 
Aniquarics have called in Latin Triginta, from its 


affinity to the French word of like import), after a 


Jon; courſe b, enters this county firſt at Steanford, 
where, Jam told, are many remains of antiquity, and 


Roman coins are found: then paſſing Clifton, which 


gives reſidence and name to the antient family of the 
(license, it receives the little river Lin from the weſt, 
which riſing near Newfted, q. d. New Place, where 
formerly King Henry Il. founded a ſmall monaſtery, 
now a houſe of the antient family of the Hyrons, de- 
ended from Radulphus de Byron in the early Nor- 
© min times a man of great conſequence in this county 
| and Lancaſhire, paſſes near Mollaton, where, in our 
© tine, fir Francis Willoughby, at great expence, in a 
o0liſh diſplay of his wealth, built a magnificent and 
molt elegant houſe with a fine proſpect. It then 
waſhes Lenton, once famous for the abbey founded 


in honour of the Holy Trinity by William Peverell 


biſtard ſon of king William the Conqueror, now 
only for its well frequented fair. On the oppoſite 
bank almoſt at the conflux of the Lin and Trent 
on the fide of a hill ſtands the chief town Nozting- 
, bom, which gives name to the county, and is ſof- 
tenec from the Saxon SnoTTEnTa-Jam, a name given 


ton account of the ſubterraneous caverns and paſ- 
ſages hollowed out in old time for houſes and re- 


as under thoſe erag cks on the ſouth ſide next | | | 
ONE wy Sug Gy. DONS PR chard III. made additions*. Nor did it in the ſe- 


veral revolutions of time undergo the common fate 


the little river Lin. Hence Aſſerius“ renders this 
x01 name dnotdeng-· qaham in Latin Speluncarum 


Os, the houſe of caverns, and in Britiſh Tui ogo 


hence, which ſignifies the ſame. The town is plea- 
lant by ſituation, having ſpacious meads on one fide 
next the river, on the other gentle hills, and well 
luniſhed with all the neceſſaries of life. On one 


hand Spo ſupplies it with wood for firing (though 


my prefer pit coal notwithſtanding its offenſive 


inell), on the other the Trent with fiſh in abundance. | 


Whenee that barbarous verſe is applied to it: 
Limtida va focum, Triginta dat mihi piſcem. 
Fire the briglit foreſt yields, Triginta fiſh. 
| The extent of its buildings, three handſome churches, 
boringahamyeyge. Sax. Chron. 147. 171. 


; " after it has received into its channel the ri 
ach enriched by one of the heirs of Creſſy. Id. 


eat. Aer. Flor. Worc. A. D. 890, p. 30. Dui oge vriic or Duiogaboce. Baxter. 
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a very handſome market place, and a ſtrong caſtle, 
give it a very beautiful appearance. This caſtle riſes 
on a bold rock on the weſt ſide of the town, where is 
ſuppoſed to have been antiently a fort which the 


Danes held out againſt Ethered and Alfred, till they 


were obliged to raiſe the ſiege without ſucceſs, and 


march off. For when the Danes had made themſelves 


maſters of this place, Burthed, king of Mercia (as 
Aſſer informs us f,) “ and the Mercians, ſent meſ- 
« ſengers to Ethered king of the Weſt Saxons; and 
his brother Alfred, humbly intreating them to 
* come to their affiſtance, and give battle with them 
* to the aforeſaid army: This requeſt was readily 
* complied with. For the brothers, agreeable to 
© their promiſe, preſently gathered a prodigious army 


* from all quarters, came to Mercia, and advanced 
to Snottenga-ham unanimouſly defirous of battle. 
* The Pagans ſecure in the caſtle declining an en- 


gagement and the Chriſtians not having means to 


force the wall, a peace was made between the 


« Mercians and the Pagans, and the two brothers 
<« returned home with their troops.“ 
Edward the elder built the oppoſite town of Briages- 


Ford, and incloſed the town with walls, which are 


nearly ruined, though ſome remains are till to be 


ſeen on the welt fide, and a few years after in the 
reign of Edward the Confeſſor, as appears in Domeſday 


books, here were © reckoned 173 burgeſſes, and out 


Afterwards 


863. 


« of two mints 40 ſhillings were paid to the king. 


The water of Trent the Foſs and the road to York 


* were guarded, that if any perſon hindered the paſ- 


* ſage of the ſhips, he ſhould be fined £.4.” 
The caſtle as it now appears is conſiderable both 
for its builder and prodigious work. William the 


Norman built it to bridle the Engliſh, and“ it was 
ſo ſtrong by nature and art (according to William 


Newburgh h) that if properly defended it ſeemed as 
if nothing but famine could force it.” 


belliſh it with handſome buildings, to which Ri- 


of great caſtles; having never been taken by ſtorm. 
It was once in vain beſieged by Henry of Anjou, at 
which time the garriſon burnt down the adjoining 
houſes. 
war by Robert earl Ferrars, who itripped the ci- 
tizens of their goods. The people of the caſtle tell 
many ſtories of David, king of Scots, who was con- 
fined here, and of Roger Mortimer earl of March 
ſurprized here by a ſubterraneous paſſage, who, for 
preferring Scotch money to his duty to his country, 
and other crimes, which his great ſpirit meditated, 
afterwards loſt his life on the gallows. Certain it is, 
that in the firſt court of the caſtle we deſcend with 


* Rog. Horeden, p. 307. 


ver Soare running hither from the county of Leiceſter. Holland. 


4 Ed. Wiſe, p. 19. 


c. 48. 


lights 


Aſterwards 
Edward IV, was at great expence to repair and em- 


It was once alſo ſurpriſed in the barons. 


t ubi ſip, Flor. ubi ſup, 
Mr. Camden has omitted part of the laſt clauſe, which adds, . ſgvis arawerit we! faſſam 2 in via regis infra duas per- 


1175. 
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 Mhortimer's 


hole, 


Holme Pier- 
Poi K 


She lford. : 


lights down many. ſteps into a ſubterraneous Vault 
and arched rooms cut in the rock itſelf ; on the walls 


of which are carved Chriſt's Paſſion and other things, 
by the hand, as they pretend, of David, king of Scots, 


| who was there impriſoned. In the upper part of 


the cattle, which riſes high on the rock, we came by 


many ſteps into another ſubterraneous cavern called 


Mortimer's hole, from Roger Mortimer's concealing 
himſelf in it when his conſcience gave him the 
alarm. This town (lands in latitude 53, longitude 
229 14 1 „ | 

The Trent runs hence gently by Holme, called 
Holme Pierpoint from its lords, whoſe family is an- 
tient and noble, and from which Robert de Petre 
Ponte or Pierpount, was ſummoned to parliament 


among the barons of the realm by Edward III. to 


Shelford, the ſeat of the famous knightly family of 


the Stanhbopes, whoſe ſplendor is great in theſe parts, 


and their name conſiderable'. It was antiently the 


Seo. : 
Battle of 
Stoke 1487. 


South.well, 


barony of Ralph Hanſeline, by whoſe daughters it 
came to the Bardolphs and Hveringbams. Thence it 
rolls its waters to Szofe, a very ſmall village, but re- 


markable for no ſmall laughter, where John De Ia 
Pole, earl of Lincoln, who was defigned heir to the 
crown by Richard III. änding his way cut off by the 


claims of Henry VII. rebelliouſly here declared him- 


bravely with his men. 


gin Mary, not indeed ſplendid, but ſtrong, antient 


and famous. Paulinus, firſt archbiſhop of Vork, is 


ſaid to have founded it when he baptized the inha- 


bitants of this country in the Trent. From that time 


the archbithops of York have had here a large palace 


and three parks adjoiving well ſtocked with deer. 


This I the rather believe to be the city which Bede“ 


calls Tio-vul-Fingaceſler,as what be relates of Pauli- 
nus' baptizing in che Trent near Tio vul-Fingaceſter 


the hiſtory of this church conſtantly refers to this 


[avgore 


I .wertor. 


" So bawwort hs or 


de Cadlurcis. 


Cahors in 


Newark, 


— But this fooliſh profuſeneſs in a military r 


place. From thence the little river Snite! falls into 
the Trent from the caſt, which at its beginning waters 
Langer, famous for its lords the Tibetots or Tiptofts, 


afterwards earls of Worceſter, and Wiverton, which 
from Heriz a man antiently famous in theſe parts 
came by the Bretts and Caltoſis to the Chaworths, 


who derive their name from Cahors in France, and 
their deſcent from the lords of Walchervill. 


The Trent now divides and waſhes the conſidera- 
ble town of Newark, q. d. New work, from the new 
caſtle, which © ſhewey building in a moſt florid 
« ſtyle w, as Henry of Huntingdon calls it, was 
erected by Alexander that munificent biſhop of Lin- 


coln, who, to borrow the words of an antient hiſto— 
riann, being of a generous ſpirit built this and an- 
other caſtle at a vaſt expence; and becauſe ſuch kind 


of buildings ſeemed ill fitting the character of a 


biſhop, to obviate the reflection of ſuch works, and 


as it were wipe off the ſtain, he built as many mo- 


naſteries o, and filled them with religious ſocieties.“ 


brought with it its own puniſhment. For king Ste- 
phen, who wanted nothing ſo much to ſtrengthen 


his declining power as to get the ſtrongeſt fortiſi- 


I Since they matched with an heir of Mallove!. Holland. 
1 which Leland TI. 113. ſeems to call Mite brook, afterwards V. 
„ vH) tim florida conſirufione caftellum. VII. p 223. 


u G. Neubrig. I. 6, Malmeſbury, p. 102, ſays, he gave out tha; he built it for . 
| dignitatem epiſcopis. | 


 ® Hawerholm, Tame, and Dorc1;/ſter, Godwin, Gale's MS. a 
vernment. | x3 
4 The <vood of the county. Gale, MS, n. 


| 


prelate by hunger and impriſonment to ęir 


ſelf for a pretender againſt the lawful king, and fell 
| Not far off is Southzwell, a 
collegiate church of prebends, dedicated to the Vir- 


cations in the kingdom into his hands, obliged th 
3 


© UP to 


him this and his other caſtle at Sleforg, Nothin 


elſe remarkable happened here except that bins 
John at this place cloſed the perplexed coutſe of 
troubleſome - life. The river collecting itſelt 1 
from hence due north among a number of | 
and has nothing remarkable on its banks «1 f 
comes to Littlcborough, a ſmall town {triQy anſwer. 
ing to its name; where as the moſt uſual ferry is a 
preſent ſo it was formerly that famous ſtation or 


villages 


manſion mentioned more than once by Antoninuz 
and called in different copies AGELOCUM and "Thy \ 


LocuMP, This I had before ſought for in ! 
neighbourhood without ſucceſs, but am now chen 
I have found it, both by its fituation on the milics 
way, and becauſe an adjoining field ſhews evident 
traces of walls, and daily in ploughing yields i. 
numerable coins of Roman emperors, which being 


winter. 


the Strellies (commonly called Sturley), one of the 


oldeſt and moſt famous in the county. More in- 
land is Shiretoosd, which ſome render the cleor, % 
others the famous, foreſt%, antiently thick ſet with 
trees, whoſe entangled branches were fo twiſted to- 


gether that they hardly left room for a ſingle perſon 
to pals. At preſent it is much thinner, but ſtill breeds 


an infinite number of deer and ſtags with lofty ant- 
lers, and has ſome towns, among which Aang A 
claims the pre- eminence, a market town of good te- 
ſort, whoſe name ſome * bring in to confirm the claim 


of the German family of Mansfield to antiquity, af 
ſerting that the firſt earl of Mansfield; whom they 
fetch from hence, was one of king Arthur's Round 
Table. Our kings uſed to repair hither for the 


Pleaſure of the chace, and to cite the words of an 
old inquiſition, Henry Fanconberge held the manor |} 


of Cukeney in this county in ſerjeantry by the fer- 
vice of ſnoeing the king's palfrey when the king 
came to Mansfield.” From this foreſt flow many 
rivulets, which make towards the Trent; of thele 
the principal is the Idle, at which near Idleton A. D. 
616, the fortune of Ethered the moſt potent. king 
of Northumberland received the firſt check. Var 


having been very ſucceſsful in all his former battles 


he fell here by a reverſe of fortune, being defeated 
by Redwald king of the Eaſt Angles *, who in Us 


ſtead ſet up as king of Northumberland Edwin who 
had been driven out of his anceſtors” kingdom. 


This little river runs down not far from Marthan 
a ſmall village, but which gave name to the family 
of the Markhams, once very conſiderable for anti. 
quity* and valour, whoſe greateſt glory was J. Mark- 
ham, who preſided in the ſupreme court of England 
with ſo much equity (for which it is worth the 


k II. 16, and Smith's note. 


1 
93.“ Saite a brokelet that divideth Nottinghamthire tiom Leiceſterſhite. 


he ſecurity and fplendor of the biſhop”, 


r who dclineate the —— of the greves of the great family of Mansfield in Germany, Holland. 


A. D. 616, Flor. Worc. p. 231. 


t being deſcended from one ot the heirs of Creſſy, and formerly from an heir of Lexinton. 


3 


0 
lis a 


often turned up by the hogs, are called Srvinef Pen. 6 

nies by the country people, who, according to their t 
' notions, imagine their forefathers had built a fe 
wall round that field to keep off the inundations in 


In the weſt part of the county called 2% $174 n 
where the little river Erwaſh makes its way to de! 
Trent, Strelley, antiently Strellegh, ſhews itſelf, which | 
gave name and reſidence to the knightly tamily of 


K 


— 


| 1 
1d ⁰iU 1 


p. Richardſon adds Sempring lem, but this was only founded urder his 80 
P As Egeſta, Segeſta, Gale, MS. n. | | 
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Va 


reader's while to turn to our hiſtories) that his glory 
Cc 


ail never die. Six miles weſt hence is Workenſop, 
rkable for the great quantity of Jiquorice it 
: duces, and for the houſe of the earl of Shrew!l. 
55 built in our time by George Talbot earl of 
Sbrevſbury, with a magniticence worthy ſuch an 
ar, and ſuperior to envy. It came with a fine eſtate 
i the Talbots from the Lovetofts, its firſt lords 
- bete W. Lovetoft t. Henry I. founded a monaſ- 
der bere, whoſe ruins I ſaw on the eaſt ſide of the 
oo among very pleaſant meads : the weſt end of 
he church till remains with two lofty towers. A 
ile higher up on the ſame river I ſaw Blithe, a 
mous market town, Which I was told had been 
tified with a caſtle by Bulley, or Bufley, a Norman 
obleman, but ſcarce any traces of it appear at 
prelent; ſuch deſtruction does time make. A little 


wonaltery was founded here by Roger Buſly and 


Falk de Liſicurs, and this is almoſt the laſt town of 


Niottinghamſhire to the north, except Scroby, a little 


own belonging to the archbiſhop of York, on the 
Jer edge of the county. 5 

William ſurnamed the Conqueror, appointed his 
baſtard* ſon William Peverell governor of this county, 


Vith the title not of earl but of lord of Nottingham, 


lle had a ſon who died before his father, and left a 


bon of the ſame ſurname, whom Henry Il. deprived 
of bis inheritance for poiſoning Ranulph earl of 


. Liber mon. Linton. M. Paris, p. 126. 


« On the day of his coronation. (Dugd. Bar, I. 128.) 


the Normans, by the Furnivalls and Nevilles. 


iſſue. 


+ M. Paris, p. 204. Hoveden, p. 373. b. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


Cheſter. About that time Robert de Ferrars whd 
plundered Nottingham, in his grant. to the church 


of Tutteſbury, aſſumes this title, Robert the younger 
earl of Nottingham.“ But afterwards king Richard 


I. gave and confirmed the county and caſtle of Not- 


tingham with the whole honour of Peverell to his 
brother hn f. Long after Richard II. conferred 
this title on John de Mowbray, who dying young 
without iſſue was ſucceeded by his brother Thomas * 


created by Richard II. earl marſhal [for life] and 
duke of Norfolk, and ſoon after baniſhed. He had 
Thomas ear] marſhall beheaded by Henry IV.Y and 
Jobn Mowbray *, who, as alſo his ſon * and grandſonb, 
were both dukes of Norfolk and earls of Notting- 
ham. But their male line failing, after Richard 


duke of York, infant ſon of Edward IV. had held | 
the title of Nottingham with others a little while, 


Richard III. honoured with this title William marquis 


of Barkley ©, and Henry VIII. his natural fon Henry 
Fitzroy, both of whom departed this life without 
Lately in 1597 queen Elizabeth by ſolemn _ 


inveſtiture conferred the ſame title on Charles How- 


ard high admiral of England, deſcended from the 


Mowbrays, for his gallant and faithful ſervices, as 


the patent of creation ſets forth, in the ſea fight 
againſt the Spaniards 1587, and at the taking of 
Cales 1596, where he had the chief command at ſea 


as the earl of Eſſex had at land. 15 
In this county are 168 pariſh churches. 


7 


Ing. 6 R. II. 


The patent of creation of John de Mowbray earl of Nottingham (1 R. II. | 
43.) has this remarkable grant in it, that the lands whereof he was then ſeiſed or ſhould afterwards 


conitali, aud as parcel of his earldom. (Selden's Tit. of Hon, Part II. c. 5. p. 665.) He died 6 R. II. : 
: He was created earl of Nottingham, and dying at Venice of the plague 1 Henry IV. was buried in York minſter. 


purchaſe, ſhould be held ſub honore 
(Dugd. I. 128-9.) 


Re was the firſt whom we find honoured by charter with the tile of marthal, yet the title of comes mariſcallus frequently occurs in the re- 
cord preceding that time. (ſee Selden ubi ſup. & pag. ſeq.) The king in parliament reciting this graat confines it to him and his heirs male 


by Cart. 20 R. II. m. 3. 
! 6H. IV. Dugd. Ib. 1 30.) 


2 John, who died 1 E. IV. and was buried at Thetford. 


(Ib. 131.) 


Cart. 9 R. II. n. 15. printed in Selden's Tit, of Hon. Part II. c. 3. p. 682. 


: He died 7 Henry VI. and was buried in the Charterhouſe in the ifle of Axholme with his father, who was brought from Venice, (lb,) 


John, who died 25 E. IV. and was buried at Thetford. (Ib.) 


© He died 7 H, VII. without iſſue, and was buried in the Auſtia friars, London, Vincent on Brook, p. 393. 
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Stanford. 


Chſton. 


Ne:v ited, 


making of Domeſday ſurvey were, the king, earls 


L 286 |} 


4 5 5 1 


1 county of Nottingham is 50 miles long 
from north to ſouth, 25 broad from eaſt to 
weſt, and about 140 in circumference ; and contains 
480,000 acres, four boroughs, and nine marker 
towns, 168 pariſhes, and about 1 50, 300 inhabitants. 


Ir is divided into eight hundreds, or rather fix wa- 
| . pentakes, and two liberties. 


The principal landholders in this county at the 


Alan; Hugh, Moriton ; the archbiſhop of York, 
biſhops of Lincoln and Bayeux ; abbey of Peter- 
burgh; Roger de Bufli, William Peverel, Walter 
de Aincurt, Goisfrid, Alſelin, Ralph Fitz Hubert, 
Ralph de Limeſi, Ralph de Burun, Roger of Poictou, 


Gilbert de Gand, Gilbert Tiſon, Goisfrid de Wirce, 
Ubert de Laci, Berenger de Todeni, Hugh Fitz 


Baldric, Hugh de Grentmaiſnil, Henry de Fereires, 


Robert Malet, Durand Malet, Olbern Fitz Richard, | 
Robert Fitz William, and others. 


Stanford has a handſome church, rebuilt by the 


| Patron Thomas I. ewes, eſq; * and a handfome man- 
| fion-houſe lately built by Charles Vere Daſhwood, 


elqz the preſent owner. 
The Cliftons have been ſeated at 2 ifton ever 


ſince Henry III. and held lands. here long before. 
They have been eminent for above ſix centuries, and 


have many monuments in the church“. Of this 
family ſir Ger vaſe was created a baronet 9 James I. 


Their deſcendants ſtill reſide here. A branch of 


this family, which ended in a daughter, were ſometime 
barons Clifton of Leighton-Bromſwold in Hunting- 
donſhire, where they had a ſtately houſe; now pulled 


down b. At Clifton was a ſmall college for a warden 


and three prieſts, founded by ſir Gervaſe Clifton, 
valued at /. 30. per annumæ. The approach to this 
houſe is by a long avenue, one ſide of which is 
Planted on a ſteep bank, at the foot of which runs 
the Trent. The preſent fir Gervaſe had begun to 
moderniſe his houſe, but left off on the ſudden death 
of his lady 17804. 


« A little or I cam 99 the end of: 8 I left ; 
* on the right hand the ruines of e ny, 


60 i, canons e.“ 

Henry II. founded a ps of black canons at 
Newſtede about 1170, valued at .. 167, The ſite 

was granted at the diſſolution to fir John Byron, 
whoſe grandſon John was created lord Byron 19 
Charles I. and dying 1652, was ſucceeded by his 
brother Richard, He 1679 by his fon William, and 
he 1695 by his ſon William : he 1736 by his ſon 
ITilliam, 5th and preſent lord. The family ſeat here 


had a good collernon ot old Fun and other 


G. . 3 I. 150. 
» Mag. Brit. IV. 26. | 

Tan. 405. Thorot. 260. 

I Tan. 4tr. Thorot. 240. 


© Tan. 412. 


» Stukeley, I. 50. 
4 Lel. I. 110. 


7 


T Tan, 402, 


1. * 


of its ſurrounding groves its beauty is gone. 


L- 40.8 


lued at . 196. Greſley caſtle was embattled by the 
founder at the ſame time *, 


and ſucceſſor born here 1597, died 1680), 


n his younger ſon Thomas was created lord Midalctin 


by his fon Francis, who dying 17 58, was ſucceeded 


with pinnacles m. 


Deering's Hiſt, of Nottingham, 224. 


2 Ib. 407. Thorot. p. 253. 
* Thorot. 239. 

m A print of this beautiful and perſet manſion, erected in the reign of Elizabeth, may be ſeen in T 4.) an p. 222. 

* Deering, Apx. 227. | 


paintings, which have been lately ſold, and the 
houſe diſmantled and left to decay, with the beauti. 
ful weſt front of the priory church adjoining, The 
park was once finely wooded, but the preſent owner, 
in ſpite to his ſon, has cut down all the oaks. There 
is a good piece of water With a caſcade, bur ſtripped 


bn, ther 
mile u 
churc 
autien 


At Felley was a priory of black canons, valued at gy 


autho! 
monui 
found 


Anneſley, the ſear of an antient family of that name la 
from the time of Henry III. to that of Henry vl. 
when the heireſs of the family married George Cha- at the 
worth, to whoſe deſcendants it belongs now b. woche 

In Greſley park was Beauvale Carthuſian abbey, tk No. 
founded by Nicholas Cantilupe 17 Edward Ill. va. bind 
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Houghton gave birth to John Hollis firſt earl of th 
Clare of that name, who died 1637, and his 2d fon 


Wollaton came by marriage of fir Francis) woughby's We 
daughter Bridget to fir Percival Willoughby of Kent, 
whoſe grandſon Frances was our great ornithologiſt 
of 8. Muſkam in this county, who died 1672, and 
10 Anne, 1711. He died 1729, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon and nameſake: he 1774 by his bio- 
ther Thomas, and he 1981 by his couſin- german, 
Henry Willoughby of Birdfall in Yorkſhire, elq; the 
5th and preſent lord, the owner of this ſtately 
manſion, which ſtanding on a knoll makes a magai- 
ficent appearance at conſiderable diſtances, being 
ſquare with a ſquare tower at each corner adorned 
Hemlock fone, on the road a little 
beyond it, is probably remains of a quarry ". 
Mr. Camden in his firſt edition rather pays thishouſe | 
and builder a compliment, but in his laſt cenſures his 
motive for building; for by the time the houſe was 
finiſhed it had ſunk three lordſhips o. Mr. Bray has 
branded the inhoſpitable refuſal of the preſent 
owner to let it be ſeen even in his abſence”. 

_ « By Newſted runnith Line river that $6677 after Ui 
<* to Lineton abbey, and thens to Notingham, and a 
little beneth Notingham into Trent . 

Lenton abbey was founded before 1108 ſobject t o 
the great foreign abbey of Cluny. The monks got it 
made denizon 16 Richard II. and it was hd at 
{+ 329. 15s. 10d. r. Here was a houſe of Carmelites, | 
and an hoſpital for ſuch as be troubled with 81. An 
thony's fires. It is ſcarce worth obſerving that 
Talbot in Burton on Antoninus, p-. 2045 took thu 


Thoroton, 92—62. where is a view of * houſe. 
4 Bray's Tour, 2d ed. p. 358. | . L 416 


1 Ih. 443 


b Thorot, 251- 


P P. 300. 
Tan. 410. 411. 


ce for L1NDUM for no other ſhadow of reaſon 
han the ſimilarity of ſound in the names. 
Barton: belonged to the lords Grey of Codnor, 
dom whom it paſſed to Henry Sacheverell, whoſe fa- 
wily fold it 17.37 to fir Robert Clifton. Robert de 
Hoſe had granted to him in this pariſh by king John 
lands of the honour of Nottingham to be held by 


the 


hawk. 
On the oppoſite fide of the river at Wilford was 


dug up in the fields a pot full of copper coins. 

On the fame fide of the river is Flawford, the mo- 
„ler church of Reddington, a large village half a 
wile welt from it, which, having a large chapel, the 
church, which bas a lofty ſpire ſteeple, and many 
antient monuments and croſs- -legged * is now 
nepleted *. 

Near this is Bunney park, the ſeat of fir Thomas 
Parkvns, built by his nameſake a great wreſtler, and 
autbor of a treatiſe on that art, to which paſſion his 
monument and epitaph here alludes*. He alſo 
ſounded a ſchool in the church-yard, and four rooms 
at the end for as many poor widows, which his 
mother endowed, and augmented the vicarage. 
North-eaſt from hence is Aſlacton, famous for the 
birth of archbiſhop Cranmer?. * The heir of the 
« Cranmers, a man ſcant of 40 markes landes by 
« the year, dwelt there” in Leland's time ?. 

« Nsttingham is both a large town and well builded 
« for timber and plaiſter, and ſtandeth ſtately on a 
« clyming hille. The market place and ſtreet both 
ae ſor the building on the ſide of it, for the very great 
a yidenes of the ſtreet, and the clene paving of it, 


There be three pariſh churches, but the church of 
St. Mary is excellent, new, and uniform in work, 
2 "on ſo many fair windows 1n it, that no artificer 
nn imagine to ſet more there. Southward as to 

5 ſo water ſide be great clifls and rocks of ſtones 
that be large and very good to build with, and 
many houſes ſet on the tops of them, and at the 
bottom of them be great caves, where many ftones 
* hath been digged out for buildings in the town, 
«and theſe caves be partly for cellars and ſtorehouſes. 


* her, whereof two ſtood towards the weſt of the 
* town, and not far from the caſtle. The town hath 
been metely well walled with ſtone, and hath had 


"ona rokky hill on the weſt fide of the town, and 
"the river Line goeth by the roots of it. There is 
" great likelyhood that it was buiided of ftones taken 


" baſe court is large and metely ſtrong, and a ſtarely 


things de in ruins. The eaſt fide is ſtrong and 
well toured, and ſo is the ſouth ſide, but the moſt 
« beautiful part and gallant building for lodgings is 
on the north ſide, where Edward IV. began a 


"he clerely liniſhed one excellent goodly tower of 


 Cartular, St. Edm. Burg. quoted in Jacob's Law Dict. 
erring, 231. G. rare; I 37» 

el. 110. 113. | 

\Tan, 412. Deer, 145. 

* 1b. 33 


F 


s Deer. 151. 


ſerrice of yielding to the king yearly one ſoar 


« is the moſt fair without exception of all England. 


«There hath been three houſes of friars as I remem- 


divers gates. Much-of the wall is now down, and 
the gates, ſaving two or three. The caſtle ſtands 


«out of the rock, and the great ditches of it. The 


| ridge 1 15 there with pillars bearing beaſts and giants 
"Oer the ditch into the ſecond 8 Much part of 
"the weſt ſide of the inner wall as the hall, and other 


" right ſumptuous piece of ſtone work, of the which 


d Tan. 409. | © Ib 
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< three heights in building, and brought up the 
©« other part likewiſe from the foundations with ſtone 


< and marvellous fair compaſſid windows to laying 


< of the firſt ſoy] for chamber, and there left. Then 
& king Richard his brother, as I have heard, forced 
* up upon that work another piece of one loft of 


timber making round windows alſo of timber to the 


e proportion of the aforeſaid windows of ſtone, 


a good foundation for the new timbre windows. 


2 dungeon, or keep, ſtands by ſouth and eaſt, 
* 13 exceeding ſtrong & natura loci & opere. There 
* LY an old fair chapel, and a well of a great depth, 


* and a cochlea, with a turret over it, where the 


« keepers ſay king Edward IIl's band came up 
through the rock, and took ear] Mortimer priſoner. 


There is yet a fair ſtair to go down by the rock to 
There be divers buildings 


« the ripe of Line. 
„ between this dungeon and the inner court of the 
“ caſtle, and there goeth alſo down a ſtair into the 
&© ground where Davy king of Scotts, as the caſtel- 


e Janes ſay, was kept a priſoner. I marked in all 


« three chapels i in the caſtle, and three wells. The 
little river of Line, and the great ſtream of Trent 
* come near together in the medow on the ſouth fide 

* of the town, and when any land waters come down, 
& much of the vale and the medows there be over- 
ce flown *.” The only religious foundations in this 
town were St. John's hoſpital, t. John, valued at 
C. 4. 133. St. Leonard's t. Henry III. a third t. 
Richard II.« Grey friars, founded by Henry III. 

12 50 4. Carmelites about 12765. 


ry Stanley, eſq; and endowed with J. 40. per annum b. 
and ſeven others. A freeſchool founded 15131. 


This town, which is fair, well-built and 8 
once had a conſiderable woollen manufacory, and 


dealt much in malting and tanning; but its principal 
trade now is frame-work knitting of ſtockings, &c. 


firſt introduced in the cloſe of the 16th century, 


by one William Lee of this country, who not meet- 


ing with the encouragement he expected, went to 
France with ſeveral of his workmen on the invitation 
of Henry IV. But the death of that prince aud the 


troubles that enſued preventing his ſucceſs, he died 


there, and moſt of his men returned to England *, 
It is an antient borough, governed firſt by a bailiff. 
Edward I. granted a mayor. 

Mr. Camden, in relating this ſtory of Mortimer's 
being ſeized in the caſtle and condemned, ſeems to 
have taken much of it from hearſay, ats led him 
into diverſe miſtakes. For, 1, he ſays that Mortimer” $ 

Hole was ſo called, becauſe 1 abſconded i in it, 
being afraid of himſelf out of a conſciouſneſs of lit 
guilt, But Mortimer could have no reaſon to hide 
himſelf in any den or hole under the caltle, he being 


abſolute poſſeſſor of it, and was ſo cautious as to 
have the keys of the caſtle continually in his keeping. 
But 5 Edward III. fir William Montacute, with fic 
Humphry de Bohun, &c. found means in the dead of 
the night to get iuto the caſtle by a way under ground, 

which through a rock paſſes by ſtairs up to the keep, 
ever ſince called Mortimer's Hole; and entering a 
room next to the queen 's lodging found the carl, 


v Deering Appx. 288. 9 
* I. 113. 
4 Ib. Deer. 12. 


Tan. 410. Deer. 53, 
b Ib. 152. &c. | 


+I. 154 


with 


An hoſpital | 
founded by John Plumptree t. Richard II. ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting k. An almſhouſe for 12 poor, built by Hen- 
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with Henry Burwaſh biſhop of Lincoln, and others, who 
for a while made reſiſtance; but were ſooh overpow- 
ered, Being thus in cuſtody, he was ſent up to Lon- 
don to be tried in parliament, which was to begin Nov. 


27, and was condemned, 1, for procuring the death of 
Edward Il. 2. That when he was ſent againſt the 


Scots, and might have ſubdued them; he ſuffered 
himſelf to be bribed by the lord Janies Douglas 
with twenty thouſand pounds to let the Scots eſcape, 
and conclude a peace with them, which is what Mr. 
Camden calls betraying his country to the Scots |. 
But the hole is nothing more than a private paſſage 
to the caſtle by a continued ſtair-caſe or deſcent to 
the foot of the hill without any room or ſitting— 


place, and with holes for light or as loops. It rather 
took its name from Edward IlI's entering by it and 
ſurpriſing Mortimer. The ſouth ſide of the rock on 
which the caſtle ſtands overhanging the river Leen, 
is 133 fect perpendicular ®, Henry III. directed the 
ſeriff of Nottingham to cauſe the hiſtory of Alex- 


ander to be painted ia the queen's chamber here . 
Much of the caſtle was pulled down by the earls 
of Rutland, who were governors of it in the 16th 
century * The ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. c. 1. is for 


re- edifying the rown e. Charles I. ſet up his ſtand- 


ard Aug. 22, 1642, in a cloſe fince called Nevil's 


cloſe wichout the caſtle to the north?. Shortly after 
it became a garriſon for the parliament, who, at the 
end of the war, gave orders to pull down the caſtle. ... | f 

Pierrepont of Ardglas in Ireland, 1703, and of Stan- 
hope, co. Bucks, 1714, both which expired with 


At the Reſtoration George Villiers duke of Bucking- 


ham, whoſe mother was only daughter and heir to 
Francis earl of Rutland, ſold it to William Caven- 
dich, marquis and afterwards duke of Newcaſtle, 
Who, in his 82d year, 1674, began, and his ſon 
and ſucceſſor finiſhed, a noble houſe, at the ex- 
pence of FL. 14000. which is the Iſeat of his ſuc- | 
ceſſors dukes of Newcaſtle%, His ſtatue on horſe- 


back ſtands in the centre of the front towards the 


town, cut out of a ſingle block of white marble, | 
bronght from Donington in Leiceſterſhire, by one 
Wilſon, who married lady Putſey, who having a 
conſiderable fortune got him a knighthood, but at 
her death left him to purſue his original trade again :. 
The late duke making ſome additional outbuildings 
1720, cauſed the door of the dungeon to be opcned, 


and the figures mentioned by Mr. Camden to be 


it are cut in the rock facing the river certain cells as 
of a hermitage, which Dr. Stukeley * would fain 
make Britiſh*. Dr. Salmon ſuppoſes them Britiſh 
ſtore-houſes for grain. Many other excavations 


have been found in other parts of the rock. 
Dr. Gale places GAUSEN Nx of Antoninus at Not- 
tingham, and ſuppoſes the Picts caves Roman. Bax- 


ter puts it at Grantham, StukeleyY at Great Paun- 


len, Horſley * at Ancaſter, Salmon * at Brough hill in 
Lincolnſhire, Deering ® at N. Bridgeford overagainſt 


Nottingham near Wilford beforementioned. On the 


hill, eaſt of St. Anne's well is a kind of labyrinth 
cut in the turf called the Shepherd's race, which Dr. 


Stukeley ſuppoſes Roman, but which may be of later 
date*. It is eighteen yards ſquare, having at the 
angles four oval projections facing the four cardinal 


= 7 1 
4 " dee 9 Deer. 247. i — 77. 
» Itin. I 50. | t Deering 188. 190. 
: Anton. 95, 96. It, ho Bs 
; Hop: 286, 4 Dacrings 756 | 
er. 233. | . . | 


points, the diſtance from the extremes of which js 


next year carl of Kingſton upon Hull. 
flain as he was conveying over the Humber by an 


ſued to recover him 1643. 
created marquis of Dorcheſter, 1645, 20 Charles . 
and dying 1680, was ſucceeded in the carldom by 
his great nephew Robert, who dying 1682, was ſuc. 


4 Hutchins I. 100. | 
n G. Stuk. I, 100. 103. 


W A f 0 


34 yards. There is another ſquare, and ſmaller 2 
Clifton, four miles from Nottingham d. Both wy 
engraved Pl. IX. fig. 1. 2. where fig. 4 is that behind 
the town of Saffron Walden in Eſſex. | 
Nottingham bridge was antiently called Heithebiths 


bridge ©. 1 | 


Holme Pierrepont has belonged ever ſince the ; 
of Edward I. to the Pierreponts, whoſe ſeat 
exhibited by Dr. Thoroton, p. 88. 


eign 
here 
has been for 


the moſt part pulled down, but enough left +, 
| ſerve the family, whoſe monuments are in the church 


Robert Pierrepont was created 3 Charles J. baron 
Pierrepont of this place, and viſcount Newark, and 


He was 


accidental ſhot fired by the king's party, 


Who Put- 


ceeded by his brother William, and he 1690, by his 
brother Evelyn, who was created duke of Kingſlon, 
and dying 1725, was ſucceeded by his grandſon 
Evelyn, who dying 1773, the title is extio&t, III; 
ducheſs was, 1776, tried by the houſe of peers, aud 


convicted of bigamy in marrying him during the life 
of her former husband the late earl of Brifto!, 


Another branch of this family had the title of baron 


him the year following. In the church here is 
buried the poet Oldham 1682 f. | 


At E. Bridgeſord Horſley s places the Maxctor- 
NUM of Antoninus. Here are the remains of a ſpring 


called the Oldwark ſpring. The field in which part ww 
of the camp lies is called Burrow Field welt of the 


road, in which foundations, coins, urns, and bricks 


have been found, and here is Caſtle hill cloſe, A 
ſilver coin of Veſpaſian was ploughed up here, and 


others are often found. It is about eight miles from 


Willoughby >. Dr. Gale? and Stukelcy * bring AD 


PoxTEM here, and Salmon! entirely abandons it. 
Dr. Thoroton m controverts Mr. Camden's opinion of 


its being built by Edward the elder, and refers his 


buildings ro ſome within Nottingham on the out 


ſought for, but the place was too full of rubbiſh. - ſide of Fund 


_ To this ſeat adjoins a park of above 100 acres. In 


A Cotton MS. Tit. A. XXIV, ſays Bridgeford was 
built by the famous lady of Mercia to repel the vo. 
lence of the Danes. ENS, 

_ Willoughby on the Mould is the VERNOMETUM, Of | 
VEROMETUM of Antoninus, according to Hotlley ® v 
here being by tradition ruins of an old town called i 
Long Billington. Gale and Stukeley ? place A 
dunum here. On the Willoughby fide of the road IS | 
a tumulus called Croſs hill. The old fite is in a field 
called Herrings, or the Black field, and was very es. 


* ? ; 1 
tenſive. Many coins, pavements, and other ant 


His ſon Hlenry was 


Holn 
Pie 


F. 
tor 
Vi 


quities, have been found here. In the town is a hand- 


ſome croſs five yards high, of one ſtone. 


Mr. Welby of Rameby told Dr. Stukeley the) | 


often find urns there in digging for ſtone. 
Shelford houſe the ſeat of the Stanhopes from 1 

time of Henry VIII. was in the civil war made : 

garriſon for the king commanded by col. Philip Stan- 


| n Liberat, 13 H. III- ZR, 
Ib. 1856. .. 5 186, 187. 
| v New Survey, p. 304. ; 
| a New Survey, p. 259. | 
MS. Cott. Tit. A. XXIV. 
1 Anton. dg 8 
p lb. 


* Brit, Rom. 432. 


n P. 437. » P. tot, 
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younger ſon of I hilip firſt earl of Cheſterfield; 
1 go taken by {torm, he and many of his fol- 
ſlain, : 

ders We by one of the family, and is the pro- 
It wn the preſent earl of Cheſterfield, entirely out 
9 and inhabited by a farmer 4. Here was a 


ry of Auſtin canons founded by Ralph Hanſelyn 
prio 


If [lenry | 
Jord Randolphs“. 
1 Barton, four miles from Nottingham, is a camp, 


by Mr. Aubrey ſuppoſed to be Britiſh. It is called 
1 %. On the top of the hill were forti- 
ations levelled long before his time. On the fide 
| the hill the WOT ks appear 1! like waves or ploughed 
lands one above another in number 14 or 15, about 
- a mile long. 

the hill. The fortification was on the top, where 
an have been found. In another place he calls this 
and Britiſb bill, and places it between Clifton and 
Barton. 

At Sibthorpe Was Aa college fount led 1 by Thomas lo 
SibthorPe rector of Beckingham, co. Lincoln, valued 
J. 23. The late ee Secker was a native 
of this place. 

\t Vlintbum near to the Roman Fols, have been 
und ſeveral urns and coins. 

Füntham hall in the reign of Elizabeth was the 


at of Hoſe, or Huſſey, afterwards of Hacker and 
Woolhouſe, from whom it came to the family of 
Niſney, and is now the property of Lewis Diſney- 


Fixtche, eſq; of Danbury-place in Eſſex, to whom 
allo belongs a great part of that fine planted cliff in 
this pariſh which adjoins to the Trent, and conſtitutes 
the moſt beautiful part of the greatly admired ride 


between Newark and Nottingham, and was the 


ſubje of biſhop Corbett's verſe in his lter 
hal. | 


At Bingham, a ſmall market town, was a college 


or gild, valued at C. 4+* 
At Stoke by Newark, now the eſtate and reſidence 
of ir George Smith-Bromley, bart. was a very antient 
hoſpital of St. Leonard, valued at C. 9. refounded 5 
awd 6 Philip and Mary, diflolved t. Elizabeth 7. 
Ilere was born the learned John Lightſook 1602, 
vdo died 1675. | 
Francis viſcount Lovel, 


battle of Stoke near Newark upon Trent, in the 
third of Henry the ſeventh, where it is ſaid by ſome 
lat he was ſlain, 
to make his eſcape out of that fight, being ſeen en- 
&eaauring on horſeback to ſwim that river; after 
Vich the hiſtorians make no farther mention of him, 
bur that there was a ſtrong rumour that he for the 
cent preſerved his life by retiring to ſome ſecret 
Pace where he was ſtarved to death by the treachery 
u tegle& of rhoſe in whom he confided. This 
Port ſeems to be confirmed in a very particular 
"mer, For the houſe of Minſter Lovel in Ox- 
Indice, which belonged to this lord, being, not 
any years ago, pulled down, in a vault was found 
de body of a. man, in very rich cloathing, ſeated 
tac with a table and a maſs book before him. 
G. Thoroton, 148, 


*'411, Thoroton, 168. 
N Houſe of Yvcry, vol. I. p. 289. 


r Tan. 405. 


Tims. b Ib. 403. 
ll, v. 93. 4 Tan. 404. 
leit 
in 
? 43 b. 6 . 
vL, II. ed 


and the houſe afterwards burnt *. 


II. valued at . 116," It was the ſeat of 


"Theſe works croſs from the bottom 


one of the moſt eminent 
perionages of his time, is well known to have been with 
lacearl of Lincoln and the reſt of that party at the 


But certain it is that he attempted 


* Tan. 412. Thoroton 143. 
G 


t P. 310, ex lib. mag. pen. capit. de Soutbyell, 


4 E 


The body was entire when the workmen entertd, 
but upon adrhiſſion of the air ſoon fell to duſt, 

From hence we may reaſonably conclude, that it 
was the fate of this unhappy nobleman, to have re- 
tired to his own houſe after the battle before men- 
tioned, and there to have truſted himſelf to ſome 
ſervant, by whom he was there immured, and after- 
wards neglected, either through treachery or fear, or 
ſome accident which befel that ſervant *. | 

At Gonnalfton, an hoſpital founded by William 
Heriz t. Henry III. {till ſubſiſts “. 

On the oppoſite ſide of the river to Stoke, at Thur- 
garton, was an Auſtin priory, founded by Ralph 
Deincourt about 1130, valued at J. 25. per annum. d 
&« Thurgoton village and priory of black canons a late 
ce ſyppreſſed*.” Thurgaton is now the ſeat of John 


Gilbert-Cooper, eſq; as leſſee to Trinity college in 
Cambridge. 


black canons from this houſe 4. 
 Hoveringham or Horringham church has a auen 
porch with a curious bas relief of St. Michael, the pa- 


tron of the chapel, and the dragon, now nearly hidden 3 
by a modern brick buttreſs built to ſupport that ſide of 


the church, and a monument for fir Robert Gouſill, knt. 
ſometime lord of this town, and Elizabeth his wife, 


daughter. and coheir of Thomas Fitz-Alan earl of « 
Arundel, and relict of Thomas Mowbray, duke of 


Norfolk, on which is their effig ies cumbent Ty 
carved in marble, 

« Southryelle town is meately well builded, but 
ce there is no market publick. The minſter of our 


Lady is large, but of no pleaſant building, but 


© rather ſtrong. There lyeth in the quier in an arch 
* an archbiſhop of York. The biſhop of York hath 
there a pretty palace, and the miniſters of the 


church be well lodged, eſpecially the prebendarys, 


„ The archbiſhop has three parks, the little park, 
&© alias New park, Norwood park ; but Hexgre is the 
* chefeſt of them ©. 
Paulinus about 630; but the firſt grant we meet with 
of it to the ſee of York is by king Eadwy to arch- 
biſhop Oſcetyl l. Dr. Thoroton tells us chat king 
Edgar, brother and ſucceſſor of king Eadwy, in a 
certificate of the court of Augmentations, is ſaid to 
be the founder of this church g. Here were ſe— 
veral canons at the Conqueſt, but the preſent num- 
ber of 16 was not ſettled till the next century. 
The chapter was refounded after its ſurrender by 


Henry VIII. 1543, a. r. 33, with greateſt part of its 
antient poſſeſſions, and it was again reſtored by Eli- 
zabeth 1584, and confirmed by James I. 1604. The 


common revenues are rated at . 39. clear, and the 


prebends at between (. 287 and 316: all together, 


26 Henry VIII. at J. 516. n The palace on the 
ſouth ſide of the church in the little or new park is 


aſcribed to Wolſey, but was more probably built by 


Booth, whoſe chapel of St. Mary on the ſouth fide of ; 


the church, in which he was buried 1464, was ruined 


as well as the palace in the civil war, and is now turned 
His brother, alſo archbiſhop of York, 
who died 1480+, was buried here, and has an altar- tomb 
between the chapel and the nave. 


into a ſchool. 


In the choir is a 
braſsleſs ſlab for arehbiſhop Corbridge, who died at Lan- 


ham in this county 1303, and whoſe body was found in 


5 G. Monumenta Brit. 
? Tan. 403. Thoroton, 177. 


Holland. 


1 Lel. V. 93. 
k Tan, ubi ſup. 


putting 


Fiſherton * had a. 8 of TO 


This church was founded by 


Thur garton. 


Hovering- 
ham. 
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r 
putting up a new pulpit about 40 years ago. Arch- 
biſhop Sandys was buried here 1588, and has a marble 
monument with his effigy cumbent on the north fide of 
the altar. ArchbiſhopRotheram added ſome offices and 
rooms about 1490! to this palace, which was demo- 
liſhed in the civil war, and the parks are now leaſed 
out m, as is even the minſter yard alſo. | 

The whole church is in length from eaſt to weſt 
306 feet, in breadth 59 in height 120. The nave 
was burnt by lightning 1711. Here was an hoſpital 
of St. Mary Magdalen 1313®. 

On a pillar in the church is this inſcription : 


Hanc - 
Collegiatam & parochialem ecclefiam 
religioſa antiquitas 


h fundavit. = 

Rex Henricus 1 Edwardo Lee ar- 

VIII. ms * agen 5 

_ rriſlimus 3S- C piiſſimo 4+ 
2 cf . { ae H ar- | 3 
betha reli- 84 chiepiſc. Ebor. J f 5 
gioſſiſſima Kh, digniſſimo E 

8 , Henrico Howard | 6 

beser fe. fable | com. Nonhamp: Z 
. 1604 tonienſi prænobi- 5. 
N liſſimo 2 


A domino factum eſt iſtud. 
Da gloriam Deo, 
Hlonorem regi. 
Sint ſicut Oreb & Zebe & Salmana 
Qui dicunt poſſideamus ſanctuarium Dei. 
| „ 
Det Deus hoc ſanctum ſanctis fit ſemper aſylum 
| exulis, idolatras ſacrilegoſque ruat. 
Z VCC 
In piam gratumque Mæcænatum memoriam 
hs poſuit. e 
| 33 oh 5 
The town is divided into Burgage, corruptly called 


Burridge, which takes up that part from the market 


place tothe river Greet, andthe Prebendage, andchurch®. 
From this town was denominated a family of con- 


ſiderable note in our hiſtory in the reigns of Henry III. 


Edward I. and Henry VI. when they ſpread them- 
ſelves into Norfolk and Suffolk, and in that of 


Charles II. fir Robert Southwell ſettled at King's 


Weſton, Glouceſterſhire *, whoſe deſcendant (1776) 
obtained the title of lord Clifford by deſcent through 
his mother, one of the coheirs general of that ancient 
barony. us | „ : : 
The manor of Southwell, with the precinct and 
ſite of the college, and divers lands late belonging 


thereto, were conveyed by John Beaumont, eſq; to 


king Edward VI. in diſcharge of a debt due from him 
to the ſaid king, which conveyance was confirmed by 
ſtatute 4 and 5 Philip and Mary c. 1. Edward VI. 
granted the manor in his third year to John earl of 
Warwick b. EE TOY 15 
The termination of its antient name in Bede Tiovul 
Hingaceſter ſeems to imply a Roman ſettlement ſome- 
where in the neighbourhood of Southwell, which is an 
antient place, but on the wrong ſide of the river. Poſ- 
{bly there may have been a ſtation on the ſouth fide 
of Trent, or on the lingula formed by this river, or a 
| ;maller one, which in Camden is called Suite, and 


| Godwin, 698. 


* Tan, 411. Thore. p. 316, 317. 7 Thor, 317. 3 
* G, dee before, vol. I. p. 273. | 4 Brit. Rom. 439. r Lal. V. 93. | « Thoroton, 310 
t Ib. 317. |» Thorot. p. 355. where the houſe is engraved. | F Thorot. 329. 15 houſe: 
Lel. V. 93. * Thoroton, where is à view 0 t | 


county on the part of the parliament t. Charles! 


reſtoration become tenant to the archbiſhop of York: 
Of late years it has been the property of a branch of 


they joined and fold it to one William Deniſon, a 


Which are the Cartwright monuments engraved in 


and a magnificent mauſoleum has been erected for the 


| Scrope, whoſe fon Roger marrying Margaret the 


= Mag, Brit. 93. G. 


+560 Þ Dugd, Bar, II. 40. I. 65 5 6. 


r 
perhaps here has been a bridge over tlie Trent, win q 
has occaſioned the name of Ad Ponte. Mr, "app 
from a view of the ground, did not think the Wy 
ation or appearance very unpromiſing, and "Ox 
ingly he fixes Ap PoxnTEM in this neighbg 
hood. Bs 9 
« Almoſt a mile or I cam to this village ¶ Ron 
« ford] I cam hard by Hexgreve park on the xj . 
* hand, and a little beyond on the left hand * 
* nere at hand Mr. Newman's, a knight's Park and 
pretty manor. It is in Ketelington Paroche*,” 
Hexgrave park was probably made by archbiſhg 
Walter in the time of Henry III.“ | b 
Norwood park was purchaſed after the civil wars 
by Mr. Edward Clud, a celebrated perſon in this 


ll 


who built a pretty brick houſe in it, and after the 


the antient family of Sutton in this county, and John 
Sutton, eſq; not many pears ago, having built a fine 
ſeat here, his brother and heir fir Richard Sutton, 
bart. obtained an act of Parliament for having this 
eſtate in fee by exchange with the ſee of York for 
other lands. ee ea eds 
O/ſjington belonged to Edmund Cartwright, eſq; Of 
who married Anne ſiſter of archbiſhop Cranmer", 
and it continued in his deſcendants till of late years, 
when the family expiring in four daughters coheirs, 


merchant at Leeds in Vorkſhire, who was ſome time 
high-ſheriff of this county, and acquired a very large 
fortune by being concerned in the cloathing manu- 
factory of that town. The church at Offington, in 


Thoroton, has been lately pulled down to be rebuilt, 


interment of the ſaid Deniſon. _— 
 Kelbam was the ſeat of the late lord George Sutton, x; 
a younger ſon of John Manners, duke of Rutland?, 
who inherited it, Averham, and other conſiderable 
eſtates in this county, from his mother the heir of 
Robert Sutton lord Lexington. It is a fine modern 
ſeat on the banks of the Trent, but lies low, _ 
In Langer village hard by the church is a ſtone 1, 
* houſe of the lord Scropes, embateld like a caſtle?” 
Robert Tybetot held the village of Langar of the 
king in capite of the honour of Peverel for one 
knight's fee. 21 Henry I. the manor was held by 
| Robert de Rhodes of the ſame honour. Gerard de 
| Rhodes held Langare and Clifton of ſaid honour by 
ſervice of one knight of the new feofment. 
Ihe Tiptofts had no property in Langer fince 46 
Edward III. when Robert the laſt of them dying 
without male heirs, the cuſtody of all his Jandsand of 
his three daughters was committed to Richard le 


eldeſt * brought this ſeat into his family, in wWbich 
it continued to Emanuel created earl of Sunderland 
3 Charles I. He having no iſſue by his wife ep 
daughter oſ John earl of Rutland, this and the reſt 0 
his eſtates were ſettled on three natural daughters, © 
whom the third and youngeſt Annabella matrying 
John ſecond fon of fir John Howe of Compert” 
Glouceſter, brought this manſion into that fawily * 
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let eldelt ſon was created 1701 viſcount Howe of 

und, and their ſecond ſon's ſon lord Howe of 
g Jank c. Glouceſter 1741: Richard 4th lord 
on nt Howe, rear admiral of the blue, is the pre- 
wi = of Langar, and 1782 was created viſcount 

e of Langare | | 
m_ 1 mile ere I came to Langar I cam̃e by fir 
john Chaworthes manor place called Marton 
« hall*,” This place called allo Mivreton in Titheby 
ariſh came to the Chaworths by marriage in the reign 


Richard Ii. © 


Trent runs next by Aram or Averham, the ſeat of 
the Suttons, of whom Robert was created lord Lex- 
;ngton 21 Charles I. and ſucceeded 1668 by bis ſons 
loben, with whom the title expired. He left a 
joghter Bridget his heir, who married John late 
\ke of Rutland, whoſe ſecond and third ſons both 
poſſeſſed this eſtate, and aſſumed the ſurname of 
vitton; lord George the latter dying ſeiſed thereof 
this preſent year 1783. Sir William Sutton, who 
fed 1611, has a monument here. 3 
Netbarſ upon Trent a good market town ©,” The 
warket place is large and regularly built, with two 
good ins. The trade of Newark is greatly in- 
creaſed, as are the inhabitants and buildings; and 
in conſequence thereof the river has lately been made 
nvivable up to the town by act of parliament, and 
couſidering that there is no particular manufacture 
carried on here, this place is as much increaſed and 


La } 22 


? wproved in all reſpects of late years as any town 
e in the kingdom. Its ſituation on the north road and five 
re horſe fairs, where great numbers of brood mares are 
b brought up and diſperſed over the north countries, are 
in is principal ſupport. Here were formerly two 
in churches, but one of them was deſtroyed during the 
lt, ſege in the civil war; the other built t. Henry VI. 
he b juſtly reckoned one of the fineſt pariſh churches 
n England, The ſtone ſpire at the weſt end is lofty, 
on, Ke worned with the twelve apoſtles in niches, and ſtands 
d, on a ſquare tower ornamented with arch work and 
ble inagery. In the windows of the north aile have 
of been painted the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, of 
ern vich are {till ſeveral good compartments, and the 
great eaſt window had the hiſtory of Joſeph. The 
one pllars are light and beautiful; the choir incloſed by 
7 i rich wooden ſcreen, and behind it a ſpacious 
the eaſt alle. The very beautiful font of grey mar- 
one ble, repaired ſince the civil wars, has on its foot 
d by tie inſcription in Pl. IX. fig. 3, and on the ſhaft 
d de tte twelve Apoſtles. Here was a houſe of Auſtin 
r by ud another of Obſervant friars f; alſo an hoſpital 
i St. Leonard, founded by biſhop Alexander, 
e 46 | ad another of the Knights Templars annexed 
lying ben, and burnt in the civil wars. An almſ- 
nd of touſe for five poor widows, founded by William 
rd Ie ilpott 1557, now augmented to maintain 15. 
l the ward VI, Incorporated this town under one alder- 
Fhicn mn and 12 affiſtantsh, During the troubles at the 
erland ad of John's reign this caſtle was in the hands of the 
2 "al party, and ſtoutly defended for the king. The 
reſt ons frequently ſallying out to ravage the lands of 
15, © le infurgents, the Dauphin ſent Gilbert de Gaunt, 
_ vom he had created earl of Lincoln, but he, hearing 
xt tins king's approach, retired to London. John, 
m1) ung loſt great part of his army, with his baggage 
i 5 | 
b. e. r 1 
6. Gal. m P. 432. 1 
| r Tan, 406. Thoroton, 195. 


it ok right belonged !. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


and military cheſt, in croſſing the Waſhes, came hither 
only to die of a broken Heart. After the treaty 
ſigned 1218 between Henry III. and Lewis of France 
the caſtle was ſeized by ſome of the diſcontented 
batons, but after it had flood a ſiege of eight days 
by the king's troops under the earl marſhal, it was 
given up to Robert biſhop of Lincoln, to whom 
| King Charles I's garriſon 
in the caſtle were twice beſieged 1643 and 1646, but 
ſurrendered by the king's order by lord Belaſiſe the go- 
vernor. The king retreated here aſter his defeat in 
going to join Montroſe in Scotland, and again 
when he attempted that expedient the ſecond time: 
When he put himſelf into the hands of the Scots 
this caſtle was by his order ſurrendered to them. 
The parliament afterwards cauſed it to be demoliſhed, 
ſo that there remains now only the weſt wall and 
part of the fouth angle being built very ſtrong. 
A thin gold ring belonging to Mr. Heron of Newark, 
found in a garden there, and ſhewn to the Society 


of Anitiquaries 1741, had this inſcription: AGLA. 


THALCVT. CALCVT. CATTAMA: IC. * Biſhop 
Alexander had a charter for coining money at 


Newark. A piece of his coin would be a great cu- 


rioſity. Urns have been found near the Foſs at 
Mz TEE 2 5 

Kingſton belonged to Anthoriy Babington, attainted 
of treaſon in the reign of Elizabeth, afterwards to 


Gilbert earl of Shrewſbury !. 


Smite brook riſes at the fouth-weſt corner of 


| Broughton houſe, where at Boroughfield, welt of 
the road, are found Roman foundations and piles. 


At Caſtle hill cloſe was a large building. Roman 


coins and earthen pipes, urns, and bricks, have 


* 


been found there. . | 

At Collingham, or Brugh near it, Horſley ® places 
the CROcoLANA of Antoninus. The ramparts are 
ploughed over, but the Roman coins, called Brugh 
pennies; have been found here, and foundations often 


. 


{truck upon. Many pots, urns, bricks, iron ore, and 


cinders, have been found heren. FF. 
Tuxford on the other fide the Trent, branded to a 


proverb for its mirey ſituation, has a handſome church, 
and a freeſchool built by Charles Read of Billingham, 


Lincolnſhire, eſq; endowed with 50%. per ann. for 
a maſter and uſher, 20%. per annum for teaching 


and boarding four clergymen's or decayed gentle- 


men's ſons, and 20%. for teaching the town boys. 
He did the ſame at Corby in Lincolnſhire, and at 
Drax in Yorkſhire, adding at the laſt an hoſpital *. 
In the corner of Newark wapentake is Brodholme 
nunnery, founded t, Stephen by Agnes de Camvile 


wife of Peter Gouſla founder of the Premonſtraten- 
ſian abbey at Newhouſe, valued at J. 16.7 | 


| Littleborough, ten or eleven computed miles from 
Lincoln, anſwers to SEGELOCUM or AGELOCUM 14. 
miles from LIN DU. Here Dr. Gale 1 ſaw an urn, 
which beſides aſhes and bones contained a coin of 
Domitian. Here have been found two Roman altars*. 
Mr. Hewet communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Mr. Wray a drawing of one 1759, and 


coins of Adrian, Carauſius, &c. found on his eſtate 


here: and 1766 two fair braſs coins of Adrian and 
Gallienus. A Roman medical ſeal, teſſera, or kind of 


tally, found near this place, is engraved in Pl. IX, 


© Thoroton, p. 98—100. where is a view of the gatehouſe. 


f Tan, 412. 
k Ant. Soc. min. 
„ Thorot. 38 1. 384. 
r Horſley, 434. 


Thoroton 196-204. 


n Stuk. I. 98, 99. 
4 Anton, p. 96. 
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Smite brook, 


Colli ngham. 
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| Erwath t. 
| Aſhſield. 


Mansfield. 


Shi rwood 
torceit, 


Clipſton. 


Cukeney, 


Herdby, 


of Averham and Markham *. 


Portland. 


village about a mile. 


| | 8 
* Inq, in Cott. Lib. Jul. C. VII. 


8 G 1 


fig. 5. ſuch being, as we are told, a little flat ſquare 
piece of ſtone, and having a particular inſcription ; 
and uſed in the Roman armies, by being, on 
certain occaſions, delivered to each of their ſoldiers 
to diſtinguiſh them from the enemy, and allo in their 


ſetting their nightly guard, by being given from one 


centurion to another, quite through the army, till it 
returned to the tribune, who firſt delivered it. Upon 
receipt of this the guard was immediately ſet. A 
ſtylus, an agate, and many cornelian ſeals are men— 


tioned by biſhop Gibſon. 


It is ſcarce worth obſerving that Talbot fixes 
Agclocum at Aulerton in Shirwood, and Fulk at Apgle 
only fix miles from Lincoln: Thoroton® at Eaton or 
ldleton on the bank of the Idle. 


by the common cuſtom of the Romans in prefixing 
. "UE \ ES . a 
or omitting an 8. It might be an obvious error of 
the trauſcribers. 58 . | 


Erwaſh river riſes at Iirkby in Aſafield in this 


county“. ON 5 3 
« Maunſefeld a pretty market town of one pariſh®.” 
Henry de Haſtings held it 26 Edward I.* * Soone 


« after 1 entred within a mile or leſs into the very 
© thick of the woody foreſt of Shirzwood, where is 


ce great game of deer, and ſol rode a v miles in the 


very woddy ground of the foreſt, and fo to a litle 
4 yore ſtreet a thoroughfare at the end of this 


«wood 7." 5 N | | 
The hereditary foreſters or keepers of this foreſt 


of Shirewood were men in their times of high eſti— 
mation, viz. Sir Gerard de Normanvile, at the Con- 
queſt, the Cauzes and Birkins, by whoſe heir it came 
| Of which family fir Adam 


to the Everinghams. 
Everingham was ſummoned to parliament in the 
reigns of Edward II. and III. at which time they 


were ſeated at Laxton, antiently called Lexinton, 


where alſo flouriſhed a great family ſo ſurnamed, 
whoſe heirs were married into the heuſes of Sutton 


A little north-caſt of Mansfield is Clip/lon or King's 


Clipſton, where our kings had a palace fo early as 


Henry II.“ John frequently reſided here both be- 
fore and after his acceſſion, and. hence his charter 
granted to Nottingham in his firſt year is dated. A 


_ parliament was held here by Edward I. 1290, and 
an old oak at the edge of the park bears the name 
of the Parliament oak. Edward II. and III. were 
Here. Henry VI. granted and ſettled the manor 
with Mansfield and Lyndeby on Edmund earl of 
Henry 
VIII. granted it to, Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, 
and Edward VI. to John earl of Warwick and Henry 


Richmond and Jaſper earl of Pembroke. 


Sidney. On their forfeiture it remained in the crown 
till James I. when it was paſled to the feoffees of Gil- 


bert car] of Shrewſbury. It came afterwards to the 


duke of Newcaſtle and now belongs to the duke of 
Its ſmall ruins are engraved by Mr. Groſe. 
The park is near eight miles in circumference, and 


was once famous for its fine oaks, many of which 
were deſtroyed during the troubles of Charles I. 


From a bridge over Welbec water to Cukeney 


Herdby, where queen Eleanor died 29 November 
P. 398. 41 


See Madox' Hiſt. of the Exchequer. | 
© Inq, 26 Ed. I. in Cotton MS, Jul, C. VII, 
© MS, Cott, Tit, A. XXIV. e 
Ib. Thore 17. 


e 
| a Ib, 250. 


chapter 200 marks more to ſupport this ch 
wherewith they purchaſed the manor of Narenby 4 


Geddington, Northampton, Stony Stratford, Dun. 
Burton and Weſſel-⸗ 


ing ſuppoſe AcELO UM and SEGELOCUM confounded croſs, and by Weſtminſter abbey. Peck and Symp— 


ſon add three more at Grantham, Stamford, and 
his ſteward (diſpenſator) and the heir of Alt 
Crumbwell held the town of Lameley of the honour 1a 
Creſſy held Hoddeſtoc (Hodjack) for one knight's Fe 
rows a year. 
Madebery, of the barony of Odinſels for one knight's Va 


fee. Stephen de Beauchamp held Cotes of the king Calf 


ently called Ruccliffe from the coppices growing 


| Kniveton, who being attainted of coining in the reign 
towns. 


after to the Fieldings*, who ſold it to the Grays*. 


John h. 3 


ton k, which gave title of baron to Robert Sutton 
before mentioned. 


© Lel. I. 106. 
J Ll, I. 110, 


19 Edward I. was not as vulgarly ſuppoſed near Bol. 
ingbrook in Lincolnſhire, but in the path .f 
C/ifton on the Trent in this county five miles 
Lincoln, where was a villa and chapel of caſe to 
pariſh, which is one of the prebends of 1, 
The king founded a chantry in Herdby cha 
terwards removed into Lincoln cathedral, 
her bowels were buried under a ſumptuous 
under the eaſt window. 


of N. N. | 
from 
that 
Incoln, 
pel, af. 
where 
Cenoty 
"The king gave the dean 19 


antry, 


market town near Lincoln. Croſſes were erected to 


her memory-at Herdby, Lincoln, Newark, Leiceſter 


ſtaple, St. Albans, Waltham, Cheapſide, Charins 
8 


Woburn. See before in Lincolnſhire, p. OY 
Mauveſinus de Herſey held the town villa) of 
O/berton of the earl of Eu, on condition of being 0h 


| | erton 
held the land by the like ſervice . | 


William Ruffus and Henry de Mauveſin het the 
town of Grave by one knight's fee. Ralph de on 
of Tickhill. William ſon and heir of Roger de 


fee. Reginald de Colwick held Colcvił in chief of C 
the honour of Peverel by the ſervice of twelve ar— 
Stephen Maluvel held Ramton for hi 


one knight's fee. William Sampſon held Fpi/ton and F 


in chief by ſervice of one bracket cum liganined. 
Stanford or Steinford in Ruſhcliffe hundred, anti- Sa 


on the hills called riſes, was t. Edward IV. the 
eſtate of fir Richard Illingworth chief baron of 
the Exchequer, from whom it deſcended to Thomas 


of Mary, ſhe gave it to one Raynes her goldſmith*, 

Sutton Bonington in the ſame hundred is truly tuo 8 
The moſt ſoutherly is Sutton juxta Bon- 
ington, the other Bonington. Sutton belonged firlt 
to the Bellers, then deſcended to the Swillingtons, 


Gotham in the reign of Elizabeth belonged to Wil- Gt 
liam St. Andrew, who came out of Scotland with 
the earl of Leinſter, who married him to his ward 
daughter of William de Dire about the reign of 
Selleſton belonged to lord Cantalupe, who gave it de 
to Bredſole priory co. Derby. In Elizabeth's Tegn 
it belonged to fir Charles Moulton, Ent.“ | | 

A little to the eaſt of Idleton is Laxton or Leib: 


On the Idle is E. Redford a borough and market Þ 
town, with a freeſchool, joined by à bridge to 
W. Redford, where John Dorrel, XI. D. founded 
an hoſpital! 1666. Edward I. granted to the bur 
geſſes of Retford that they might hold this tow 
of the king and his heirs in fee farm rendering 
xd, yearly per manus ſuas proprias at the Exchequer 


. v MS, Cott. Tit, A. XXIV. Thorot- 27. 
© rang Holland. 

d Lel.I. 106. | 

.* Ihe, - | | | 

"Tad 5 Thoroton, p. 8. 
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bl. Michael, ſaving to the king and his heirs their 
5 hen he or they ſhould cauſe their demeſnes 
1 to be tallaged, and that they might 
chooſe their bailiffs out of the community of their 
1 early or when they ſhould think meet u. | 

1 ney in Hayton pariſh rear the market rown 
E. Retford, was found a Druid amulet of an 
x ous tranſparent colour, with yellow ſtreaks, and 
3 Roman ſeals on cornelians é. 

* chief juſtice Markham, who died 1409, 
; epitaph in A church *. | 


{ lage, * 
in Euglan 


has thi 


& qui obüt in feſto Sancti Silveſtri anno Domini 1409.” 
lle was appointed by Edward IV. in the room of 
julge Forteſcue. N | 

4 [Perkenſop. a prety market town of two ſireets, 
and merely well builded. There is a fair park hard 
aby it, and the beginnings of a fair manor place of 
« ſquarid ſtone in the fame. The old caſtle on a hill 


«ic was. This town, caſtle, and large park, longid 
aft to the Lovetotes, then as ſome ſay to one of 
« the Neviles. Then were the Furnivaulx of cer- 
« tzinty owners thereof, and after the Talbotes. 
« The priory of the black canons there was a thing 
« of great building and a place of ſepulture to the 
« aforeſaid noblemen . A great wood, called 
« Nom wood, longid to this abbey.” © Wyrkeſop 
«is cxled in ſome old writings Radeford. Wilhel- 
« nus Lovetoft was the firſt founder of it in the time 
« f Anſelm biſhop of Canterbury and Gerard biſhop 
«gf York in Henry's days. His blood and inheri- 


4 laughter, the which was married to one Nevile, 
& and he had a daughter by her, the which was mar- 
*fied to Talbot the firſt earl of Salop, and among 


© Liſe, This Nevile hath a goodly tomb in the 


4 nivalles, and Talbottes buried at Wirkſop. It is a 
market town, and there is a place now invironed with 
"trees called the caſtle hill, where the Lovetofts had 
* ſometime a caſtle. The ſtones of it were fetched 


* park not yet finiſhed. The earl of Shrewſbyris' fa- 
*ther was about to have finiſhed it as appearith by 
much hewyd ſtone lying there. But I am of opinion 
that the canons had the ruins of the caſtle to make 
"tne cloſure of their large walls. There is at the 
"ſouth fide of the priory court a very fair great gate 


eme from the Talbots to the Norfolk family by mar- 
age of Alathea daughter of Gilbert ſoa of George, 
(both earls of Shrewsbury) with Thomas Howard earl 
0 Arundel r. It was engraved in two views by Buck. 


cept one wing 1761, and begun to be rebuilt on a 
oo feet in length, by Edward late duke of Norfolk, 
Ide grand drawing room is 5 3 feet by 31, hung with 


* l. 106. | p Lel. V. 92. 
N | r Pugd, Bar. I. 334. 


* Rog? 337» | 
"Uhyn's Sylva, Ed, Hunter, 502. 


« Orate pro anima Johannis Markham juſticiarii | 


« by the towu is clene down and ſcant known where 


« tance came to a daughter that married one Furni- 
« yall. After Furnivalle's inheritance came to a 


other children he liad Talbot of her called Diis de 


* middis of the quire. Many of the Lovetofts, Fur- 


is ſome ſay to make the fair lodge in Wyrkſoppe 


2 of bewn ſtone .' William Lovetoft founded this 
 Þnoryt, Henry I. It was valued at J. 239. The houſe 


It was all burnt with all the furniture and pictures 
magnificent plan with an extenſive front, upwards of 


Wo here kept up the ſpirit of antient hoſpitality. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Govelin tapeſtry, Many family pictures have been 
brought hither from other ſeats The park is abour 
eight miles round, with a noble boundary of wood. 
In the church now ſtanding, which is the weſt end 
of the priory church, are monuments for William 
Lovetoft, his ſon Richard, and grandſon William; 
the laſt Thomas Furnivall and his ſon William, on 
oppolite ſides behind the choir. - The abbey gate 
remains, the room over it uſed for a ſchool. The 
navigation from Cheſterfeld to the 'Frent goes by 


the bottom of the town, and has reduced the price of 


coals from 7d. or 8d. to 44.7 per hundred. On the 
welt ſide of the town is a circular hill incloſed with 
a trench except on one ſide where there is a ſleep 
bank going down to a branch of the little river. 
This was the ſite of the caſtle, . 
About a mile and an half from Wirkſop is Hel- 
beck abbey, founded for Premonſtratenfians from 
Newhouſe c. Lincoln, tranſlated from Crhency t. 
Henry II. Biſhop Hotham of Ely bought the latter 
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Welbecx, 


manor, &c. and ſettled them in this houſe, whoſe canons 


were thereby augmented, and this was made the 
chief houſe of the order in England 1512, and va- 
Ined at C. 249. per ann.* It was a noble building, 
ſeated in the lowelt part of a fine park ſurrounded 


with good timber, and made the ſeat of William and 


Henry dukes of Neweattle, afterwards of John 
Hollis marquis of Clare and duke of Newcaſtle, who 
married Henry's daughter and coheireſs Margaret“. 
His only daughter and heir Henrietta married Ed- 


ward Harley, ſecond earl of Oxford, and had an 


only daughter Margaret, now dutcheſs dowager of 


Portland, whoſe ſon William Bentinck duke of 


Portland is the preſent owner. Only the cellar arches 
of the abbey remain. The principal rooms of the 
old houſe have been fitted up by the preſent 
duke. William duke of Newcaſtle was ſo great a 


maſter of horſemanſhip, that when turned of 89 he 


continued to divert himſelf with it, inſomuch, ſays 


Dr. Thoroton, that he is thought to have taken as 


great pleaſure in beholding his great [tore of choice 
well managed horſes wherewith his fine ſtables are 
continually furniſhed appear to exerciſe their gifts 
in his magnificent riding houſe, which he long fince 


built there of brick, as in elder time any one could 


take to ſee the religious performances of the monks 
in the choir of the great church of St. James, now 
utterly vaniſhed, except the chapel for the houſe 


was any part of it, which of late years alſo hath lain 
buried in the ruins ofits roof ?.” This riding houſe 
was ſince converted into a ſtable, but is now. reſtored. 


to its original uſe, The hall is adorned with paintings 
of horſes in various attitudes of the manege. The 
park is about eight miles round, containing many old 
oaks. The venerable one called the Greendale oak, 
with a road cut through it, ſtill bears one green 
branch. Such branches as have been cut or broken 
off are guarded from wet by lead. The diameter of 


and a half, at the top whence the firſt branches 
iflue 14 feet 2 inches; circumference there 35 feet; 
height of trunk 55; height of arch 10, widih 62; 
Mr. Evelyn mentions ſeveral more oaks of extraordi- 


IN 
lch. Commun, 5 and 6 Ed. I. Rot. 2. b. Madox Hiſt. of Exch. 502. 
, 45 e n G. Thorot. p. 386. 


5 Bray's Tour, 24 edit. 331-3 35. 


vB Mot. 453460. Mr. Bray deſcribes a defaced tomb and three large ſtatues lyiog on the ground. 
| = | | * Tan. 405. 7 (3, P. 453. 


this tree at the ſurface of the ground is eleven feet 
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Clumber. 


Rume r. 
Rumford. 


Maun 7. 


Bl che. | 


Rufford, N 


FThoreſby. 


E 
nary ſize in W rorkſop park. 
park, near the gate which goes in from Workſop, 
is a remarkable tree called the Seven Siters, con- 
liſting of ſeven ſtems ſpringing up from one 100t, 
but one is now broken off. The preſent duke made 
an extenſive lake, and carried over It a magnificent 
bridge of three. arches, the centre being go feet 
wide, the fide ones each 75; but it fell down almoſt 
as ſoon as completed, and has not been rebuilt *, 

Clumber park, the ſeat of the duke of Newcaſtle, 
was begun little more than 20 years ago. A park 
near 13 miles round, filled with many large and thriv- 
ing plantations, with a good houſe elegantly fitted 
up and TEA: ſuceceds what. was before a 


In another part of the | 
* called Hod/at, where maſter Clifton heth x f Lang 


F 


« About a mile beyond Blithe J paſled by a park 


11 97 


% houſe n. 


The Soke of Oftoardiirks was formerly: antient date 
demeſne of the crown of Ungland, but lch: on na 
granted it to Henry de Haſtings to be holden ; | 
common law in exchange for certain lands and ten 
ments in Cheſhire which were ſo holden, ae 
which exchange the men and tenements of the laid 
ſoke uſed to be taxed with the community of, the 
county, and not with the tenements of the king $ an- 
tient demeſnes“. All lands in Ofeealdbet ſoke tg be 
inheritable according to the common law, ang not 
partable between heirs male as they have been", 


rabbet warren b. '© In the mene townlet of Scroby I marked two 5 7 
&« Rume river rifith by ſouth of Maunſefeld, „ things, the paroche church, not big but bull = ro 75 
« miles from Rumford abbay, and when the ſtreame « well ex lapide polito quadrato, and a great manor Achill 
« cummith nere the abbay it maketh there in a bot- „e place ſtanding within a moat and looging to the n 
c tom a fair lake of the ſame name, and ſocoming again 0 archbiſhop of York, built in two courts, whereof V 
into a narrow courle goith to Rumford village, and « the firſt is very ample and all built of timber {vc Alone 
« 45 learned thereafter receiveth both Budby water * the front of the houſe that is of brick, to the | 6 
« and Gesberton water, and after with a meetly long * which aſcenditur per gradus {apideos. The ; inner Z 
« courſe goith to Bowtre, of ſome called Vautre, a * court building, as far as I marked, was of timber | } 
e market town in Nottinghamſhire © „a v mile from “ building, and was not in compaſs paſt the 4th part | FI 
« Doncaſter, and ſo as I heard ſay into Trent *,” of the outer court 4.“ The houſe was reckoned, 6 
« On the farther fide of Ame water is a village . fays Dr. Thoroton, a far greater houſe of reſort, and Load 
« called commonly Ruford for Rumeford, a quarter a better ſeat for proviſion than Southwell, and bad s hi 
„ of a mile beyond which ſtood a late Rumeford ab- attending to it the north ſoke, conſiſting of very 
« bey of white monks. The earl of Shrewſbyri hath many towns thereabouts. It hath a fair park be. « 
it now of the king for exchange of land of his in longing to it. Archbiſhop Sandys cauſed it to be Re 
« Ireland e.“ Rufford abbey founded for Ciſtertians demiſed to his ſon fir Samuel, ſince which the | fi 
by Gilbert earl of Lincoln 1148, valued at . 176. houſe hath been demoliſhed almoſt to the ground, Eu 
per ann. is about fix miles from Welbeck. It The church a fair one, if not ruinous, is appropriated 1 
paſſed by marriage of Mary daughter of George earl to the archbiſhop of York *. | * 
of Shrewsbury to fir George Savile of Thornhill Scroby water in ſome part divides the counties ot | — 
c. York, bart. whoſe great grandſon George was Nottingham and York *. | nc 
created viſcount Halifax 19 Charles II. and. after- At Matterſey or Merch was a Gilbertine prior, Ml. A 
wards marquis of Hallifax, and much enlarged and founded by. Roger de er before 55 valued | co 
adorned this place, where James I. and Charles I. at £.55.% _ 5 PE 
were frequently entertained, it being very pleaſant. At JWWallingwells or Parco de S Ralph de W 3 
and commodious for hunting in Shirwood foreſt *. A Cheurolcourt, t. ++ 5 founded a Benedidline — 
large pool through which runs the little river Maun nunnery, valued at C. 58. «* 4 
at ſome diſtance ſouth from the houſe was filled up in William de Bohun was created earl of Notting: 6 — 
| Fg 8 s time 5. It belongs now to ſir George ham in parliament 11 Edward III. | W 
avile, bart. | af f — 
Thoreſby is another ſeat of the duke of Kingſton, Charles Howard carl of Nottingham, grandſon * 
Thomas zd duke of Norfolk, was e 1624 | 
rather a comfortable houſe than a magnificent ſcat, in 3 "A by his bai 3 
k 13 miles round b. | by: his. ad Jon - Charles s. ADR. 06; ee 36 30 
a park 13 brother Charles, who dying without iſſue the title 
4 Blith is but metely buildid. At the eaſt end of g | uh: Alchem 
became extinft. 33 Ch. II. 168 1 fir Heneage Vine 
« the town is the church wherein be no tombs of led Finch of 4 of the great cle 
« noblemen. I aſked of a caſtle that I heard ſay. rd ch or Daventf) and Keeper | of ple 
| ſeal, and afterwards chancellor, was created earl ot | Ws 
% was. ſometime at Blithe, but other anſwer I learned eded by | „pit 
=” Nottingham, and dying next year, was ſucceeded by 1 
c not,. but that a little ere I came into the town there Jed tothe | Aliſma. 
6 his ſon Daniel, who having in 1729 ſucceede 
appeared in a wood fide tokens of an antient build- h of his 2d | hd 
«© inet” Rover de Bully. forinded þ Benedi title of earl of Winchelſea on the death o 3 
| ing 3 1. 4 : 1 * = Om 4 couſin John the laſt earl, was ſucceeded in both tiles I 3 
47 Cx "Ry SHO * 5 135 8. FT Re a0 the ſame year by his ſon and nameſake, and he 1769 e 
N Pers, raued at C. 8. 14 9 by his nephew George the preſent earl. ; 3 
coins were found here 1692 m. du, 
| es SA 3 Anemor 
* Bray, 341. d 1b. 346, © Yorkſhire, _ L. V. 92. e Ib, * a 
f Fan. 404. | 8 Thorot. p. 435. b Bray, 448. | A 
5 Lel. I. 105 106. K Tan. 400. Thoroton, 472» ; l Tan. 409. nethu 
mn MS. u. G. a Lel. I. 106. Thorot. 467 469. l. e. roc 
o Paſch. Brevia ꝙ Ed. II. rot. 84. a. Madox, Hiſt. of Exch, 499. Thoroton, 43. e Stat. 32 Hen. V III e. Apron 
4d. 1-43: | Thorot. 479. . r Tan. 409. thyll 
u Ib. 406. * Cart, 11 Ed. II. n. 49 1 Dagd, Bar. 11, 278. in 
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keer canpeſtre. Common Maple; > in Nottingham 
coppices, and elſewhere. 

cs Pſeudoplatanus. Greater Maple o or Sycamore: 
wee; in Nottingham park. 

Achillea Prarmica. Sneeze-wort or Gooſetongue; in 
meadows and wet woods : at Mansfield, and elſe- 
where. 

Adoxa Mo ee _Twberous Moſchatel; 
woods and ſhady places: in the boggy part - | 
Basford Scottum. 

Tgopodium Podagraria. Herb Gerard, Goutweed, 


or Aſhweed; in the way from * caſtle 


jo the Len. 

Agaricus bulboſus. Bulbous Agaric; on Marſhall 
hills. 

. campanulatus B. Bell Agaric; in Col- 
wick wood. 


——— campeſtris. Common Muſhroom ; min 


fields and paſtures: about Cozgrave, plenti- 


full N 
* A campeſtris (3 Georgi A wier of | 
the common Muſhroom ; in meadows. 8 

— Chanterellus. Yellow Agaric or „ 

non; on Marſhall hills, 

— equeftris. Starry Agaric; in duale 
coppices, and elſewhere. 

— fimetarius. Egg Agaric ; on 1 going 

do Nottingham lings. 

—— fuliginsſus. Sooty Agaric; in Nottingham 
coppices. 

-- fragilis. Brittle Agaric; in Cofoick wood. 

—— lividus. Livid Agaric; in Calton Cowdale, 

—- Mutavilis, Variable Agaric; 

—— ſeparetus, Blackiſh Agaric ; 

—— wnbelliferus, Umbrella Agaric; 

- viclaceus. Violet Agaric; on Marſhall hills. 

Alchemilla v#zlgaris. Common Ladies Mantle; in a 
cloſe near Shepherd race, in Calton liberty, in great 
plenty, and in the clay fields in Nottingham cop- 

pices near the Primroſe Holes. 

Aliſma ranuncru/oides, Leſſer Water-Plantain; by the 
hide of the Trent a little on that hae Clifton hill 
coming from Nottingham. 

Allium ur/inum. Ramſons; in Coſwick wood. 

—— vineale, Crow Garlic; provfetly. 1 in Lark- 
dale, and elſewhere. 

Anemone nemoroſa, Wood Anemony 3 in h 
wood, and eliewhere. 

Anethum FIA. 


rock of. Nortingham caſtle. 


in Colwick 


Antbylli vineraria. Ladies Finger or Kidney Vetch; 


in ſeveral fields about Mapperly, and elſewhere. 
Antirchinum Linaria. Common "Toadflax ; in bar- 
ten meadows and paſtures” _ 
—— orontium. Leaſt Snap Dragon; on ſome 
Valls at T; ever all and Faollaton. 
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Rare Plants found in Nottinghamſhire. 


abs Hpurium. 


Fennel or Finckle; on the 


Round-leaved Toad- flax or 
Fluellin; in the corn fields on Clifton hills. 

Apium graveolens. Common e in marthes 
and ditches: at Lenton, 

Aquilegia vulgaris. Common Columbines ; in Aſply 
cloſe, and alſo in that part of the wood which 
Joins to the cloſe. 

Arum maculatum. (var. foliis venis wird.) A va- 


riety of common Wake-Robin or Cuckow-point 


with golden veins in the leaves; in a cloſe called 
Felldike, between Bingham and en, plen- 
muy: 

Aſperula odorata. Woodroof; in ſhady places on 
Colzwick hills, f in NS ci coppices, and elſe- 

„Where. 

Aſplenium Adiantum grun. 
in the rock holes at Nottingham park, and elſe- 
where. 

Kata muraria. White Maidenhair ; on the 

walls of Nottingham caſtle, and elſewhere. 

Scolopendrium, Harts Tongue; on Ged- 

lington church, and elſewhere. 

— Trichomanes. Common Maidenhair:; on 
the walls of Basford church, and on the garden 

walls of Anneſly. 

Aſtragalus glycyphylles. Wild Liquorice or Liquorice 

Vetch; on the ſand hills going from Cowlane to- 


_ wards Nottingham gallows, on the right hand in 


a lane leading from Larkdate to Radford lings, 
and in Colwick wood. | 
Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nighthade or Dwale ; 


on Clifton hill lacing Trent, and in a quarry at 
Mansfield. 


Avena nuda. Naked Oatgraſs or Pileorn: in corn 
fields: about Arnold, Bat ford, and Bockflow. = 
- fatua. Bearded Oatgraſs; in corn fields. 


| Berberis vulgaris. Berberry or Pepperidge-buſh ; in 


an hedge at Clifton hall, and elſewhere. 


| Betonica officinalis. Wood Betony; in Colwick wood, 


| and elſewhere. 
Betula alba. Birch-tree; in Eaſtwood, and 8 


other trees in Colcoich wood. 
- hepaticus. Liver Boletus; in Calton Cowdale, 
at the foot of oak trees. 
——- igniarius. Touchwood Boletus; on willows. 
—. verficolor. Striped Boletus; on trees and old 
wood, &c. _ | 1 | 
- villoſus. Hairy Boletus; on trees: in Colwick 
Wood. | — — 
Borago O icinalis. Borage. near Nottingham gal. 
lous, and elſewhere. | 


Briza media. Ladies Hair, Quaking graſs or Cowquakes; 
in fields. 


3 | Bryum 


Black Maiden Hair; 


Alnus. Alder-tree; at Anneſley, and elſewhere. 
Boletus fomentarius . Spongy Boletus; on oaks and 
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. extindtorium. Extinguiſher Bryum; 


- ſetaceum. 


Byſſus aurea. 


.. rachel. 


. eriophorus. 


Centaurea nigra. Common ane 


K 
Bryum aureum. Golden * in the rock holes 
at Nottingham. 


——- &ftivum. Spring Bryum; on rocks and moun- 


tainous places; in Larkdale, and elſewhere. 
Silver Bryum; 


- ar genleum. 


-- cirratum (3, A variety of Starry 
Bryum ; | 

——- horneum. 

—— Mural. 


Swan's neck Bryum; | 
Wall Bryum; 


. pomiforme, Apple Bryum ; 
: pulvinatum, Grey Bryum; | in Lark 
——— purpureum. Purple Bryum ; dale, Not- 
— 1. A variety of purple \ /ingham 
Bryum; park, and 
murale. Hair) Bryum; elſewhere. 


- ſerpyllifolium C undulatum. A va- 
riety of Thyme-lcaved Bryum; 
Pale Bryum; 
—— ſubulatum. Subulated Bryum ; 
——- ſcoparium. Broom Bryum; | 
—= truncatulum. Brown Bryum; 
- undulatum, Curled Bryum; ; 
Butomus umbellatus. 
ditches about Nottingham, and elſewhere. 


wick church. 
—— Flos aque. Paper Byſſus; on ſtagnant waters. 
—= incana, Mealy Byſſus: on banks of ditches, 
| . in Coltoick wood, and elſewhere. 
velutina. Velvet By ſſus ; O on the rock behind 
the bath at Mansfield. 


n Campanula glomerata. Leſſer Bell-flower or EY | 


bury Bells; in a cloſe at Mansfield near Aſply. 
— as. Eſculent Bell-flower or Ram- 
pions; ; in Radford hollows, and elſewhere. 


bury bells; in Coſwick wood, and in a cloſe near 
 Aſply in the way to St. Ann's well from oodlane. 


: Carduus lanccolatus g. A variety of Spear Thifſ- 
lle; on the fide of Cl or hill, and in ply cher- 


ry holt. 

Woolly-headed Thie; upon 
Cotgrave wolds. . 
— lanceolatus'y. A variety of the laſt; in a cloſe 

leading to Aſply cherry holt. 


A Marianus. Milk Thiſtle ; on Nottingham cab 


tle rocks, and elſewhere. 


——— nutans. Muſk Thiſtle : in Nottingham caltic« 


yard, on the ſand hills without Og Bar, 
and elſewhere. 
Carlina vulgaris. Carline Thiſtle ; in 1 and 
paſtures: about Colwick, and elſewhere. 


| or Matfellon ; 
——— ſcabic/a, Greater Knap- 
weed or Matfellon; 
Ceraſtium arvenſe. a Moufe- wy Chickweed; 


of Cokwick 
wood. 


in corn fields and ſandy meadows: near Nolting- 


bam park, about Redford fields, and elſewhere. 
m—_— /emidcndrim. Leaſt Mouſe-eared Chick- 
_ weed; on walls and ſand hills, 
Chenopodium vulvaria. Stinking Orach ; between 
Chapel Bars and the ſand hills, and elſewhere. . 


Chara tomentoſa. Brittle Chara; in one of the clay- 
pits near Mapperly brickkilns. 
vulgaris. Common Chara; in a ſmall watery 


place at the entrance of Whitemore cloſe near 


Radford church, 3 


Flowering Ruſh; in watery | 


Golden and, 3 on Ne walls of Col. | 


Great Bell-flower or Canter- i 


at the entrance 


„„ 


Chlora perfeliata. Yellow N in NY 
cloſe not far from Kadford church 7780 
Mansfeeld. 

Chryfoſplenium oppoſitifolium, Oppoſite. leayed Ga. 

den Saxifrage; in a ditch. on the ef; hand ot 
ovodlane coming from Nottingham, ond ” 
where. wg 

Cichoreum Jntybrs, Wild Succory ; by the x 
at Cotgrave, and ellewhere, 

Cicuta viroja. Long-leaved Water Hemlock: in 1h 
pools in Noflingbam park, | 
Circæa Lutetiana. 'E nchanters Nighiſhade; 

wick wood, and ellewhere. 


„ and our 


Od ſide 


A 
4% 


in Col. 


Ciſtus Helianthemum. Dwarf Sun- flower or Cillus; 


in Nottingham park. 
Clavaria coralloides, Coral Clavariaz on Maſi 
hills, 


digitata. Fingered B on rotten 
 Hypexylon, Horned Clavaria; ſtumps of 
Hypoxylon 7. A nin of 1 trees in 


| Horned Clavaria ; 
— uſcoides. Dwarf Clavaria; Wood. 
pliſtillaris. Club Clavaria: on rotten wood; 
on Nottingham courſe. 
Clematis Vitalba. Traveller's Joy; in hedges on r02d 
ſides. 
| Cochlearia Coronops. Swine' s Creſs; once * On 
the bank of an encloſure Joining to Hool 
New Lodge. 
officinalis. 
Moolaton. 
Colchicum autumnale. Meadow Saffron; in Nattine. 
kam meadows and about Tren! bridge. 
Comarum paluſire. Purple Marſh Cinqueſoil; og 
bogs: in No er park and ws church- 
©." yards 
Conferva rivularis. Rn Conferns or Crow Silk; 
in rills and little brooks. | 
Convolvulus arven/is 6. A variety of Small ul 
weed; in the corn field between Nadſond aud 
Linton. | 


Colwick 


Ov graſs; on the al at 


Conyza ſquarroſa. Plowman's t in a cloſe | 


a little beyond the ſecond forge at Plea/ly on 
the Derby/hire ſide about 14 miles from Dt 
tingham. 

Cornus ſanguinea. Female Cornel, N 
Gatterwood or Prickwood; in Nm cop- 
pices, and elſewhere. 


Corylus Avellana, Hazel or Nut. This was for 


merly ſo common in this neighborrhood, that 
lome derive the name of this town from there 


quaſi Nutiingham. 
Crocus officinalis, yiveſtrus 
field above Fox!ane, | 
Cynogloſſum offcinale. Common THound's Tongue; 
plentifully in Y/ollaton park. 
Daphne Laureola. Spurge Laure! ; in C rick wood, 
Dianthus Deltoides. Maiden Pink; on the fancy 
hills in the way from NSCA to Lenton, 
plentifully, and elſewhere. 
Droſera rotundifolia. Round-leaved Sundew; in 2 


Crocus; in the clay 


moiſt place near a brook near Ox, and by | 


Cordwell brook near Mansjicid. 
Epilobium alpinum. Alpine Willow Herb; jn tae 
hedge of a ditch between Leto? and Bee jton. 
Equiſerum fluvzatile. 
in Nottingham park, and elſewhere. 


Fecuilerum 


River Horſc-tail; in tlie c pool | 


Ege 


a 


Eriop 
9 
\ 


uon! 


8 
Eupa 
q 
Euph 


7 


Fontit 


Galin! 
q 
t 
Genifl 


ton, 


7 


nd. by } 


jn the 


Jon. 


1c pool 


ue um 


Tvonymus Europets. 


in 2 
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Fouiſetum hyemale. Rough Horſe- tail of Shave 
Graſs; amongſt the ruſhes on Nettleworth green 
two miles from Mansfield. _ 

ſplvaticum g. A variety of Wood a 
tail; in Colwick and Aſply woods; 

Frica rineren. Fine leaved Heath; in the hollows 


about Nottingham. 


— tetralix. Croſs-leaved Heath in ſeveral parts 


of Mansfeld foreſt. 
Erigeron acre. Blue Flea-batie; in the cloſes near 
Mansfield. 2 


Friophorum polyRacbion. Cotton Graſs; on bogs 


and wet heaths: in Whitemoor cloſe, and elſe- 


where. e | 
Spindle tree; in Weed-larie 
going to Ft. Ann $ Well, and elſewher E. 


Eupatorium cannabinum. Hemp Agrimony, in ditches 


4nd on the ſide of rivets : between Nottingham 
and Lenion. 

Fupho: bia any gdaloides. 
wick wood. 


Fontinalis pennata. Feathered Watcrmoſs: on a poſt 


u the Trent above Colwick, and elſewhere. 


i zuamoſa. Squamous Watermoſs; in the 


Trent at Colwick, and on a 1 of the firſt 
forge at Pleaſley; 
Galcobdolon /uteun. 
and wood, and elfewhere. 
Galeopſis tetrabit g. Common Nettle about Mans- 
Hemp with à white flower; field inaplace 


- ty-eoloured flower ; black hills. 

Galium ph. Cotn Ladies Bedſtraw; in the pits 
at Moollaton, and in other places in corn and 
tallow fields: | 

Genifta Anglica. Needle Furze of Petty Whin 3 in 
the gorſe at Bridgeford. : 

— nctoria. Dyers Broom, Woodwaxen or 

Bare Broom; in a cloſe called Fox Ml cloſe in 
the road to Gedling, : 

Gentiana Amorella, 
in dry meadows : at Faſt Lake. | 

m—— dcentaurium. Leſſer Centaury ; in Bar- 
ford field and elſewhere, 

Geranium Columbinum. | 
Crane's-bill; in corn fields, meadows, and hedges: 
in Larkdale, 

— lid. 

dale, and elſewhere. 

no ſchatum. Muſk Cranc (vill; 3-4 "7 
meadows and banks, 

—cratenſe. 
cloſe near Aſply. 

w— rotundifolium. 

on walls and hedges, and elſewhere. 

bem rivale, Water Avens; by the ſide of lie wood 
by Aſply houſe, and elſewhere. 

Craphalium Hylvaticum. e Cudweed; in the 
_ Cloſes near Mansfield, 
eracium murorum g. A variety o of French or Gol. 


den Lutgwort ; in the rock holes at Nottingham. 


Uippocrepis comoſa. 


Tufted Horſeſhoe Vetch; in 
Nottingham park. 


Ppuris vulgaris, Mare 's-tail; | in a little brook at 


Weſt Lake. | 
irocheris Morſus range. 


in * park. 
Vol. II. 


Wood Spurge ; in Bok - 


Nettle Hemp ; ; in Cokuitk lane 


8. ditto, with a par- f called Hules's 


Juniperus communis. 


Lactuca faligna. 
Aututhnal Gentian or Fell-wort; 7 


Long ſtalked Dove's-foot 
 Levnurus Cardiaca. 


Shining Crane s bill; in Lark: 
2 calicaris. 
Crow-foot Crane' bil; in a 


Round- N Crane «bill; 7 


Frog · bit; in ditches : | 
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Hypericum Androſamum. Tutſan or Park leaves; in 
Coulwick wood. 
humifuſum. Trailing St. John Wort; 
on Bur "y hills at Mansfield. 
_ — qtuadrangulem, St. Peter's 
| wott; 


— 


perforütum. St. John's. in Colon k 
Vort; þ | wood: 


— — pulchrum. Upright St. 


John's-wort; 


Hypuum complanatum. Flat Hyp-? 
= wow $ 9 

— ir. Filiform Hyp— | 

num; on trees: in 
—.— uu. Wood Hyp- f C lavict wood. 

8 

tarifoliunn. Yew-lcaved 
Hypnum; 


Jaſione montana. Hairy Sheep's Scabious; on heaths 


aud mountainous meadows: in Radford hot- | 


lows. 
Iberis nudicaulis. Rock Crefs: in gravelly places: 
in Nottingham park and Radferd lngs: = 
Juncus articulatus. 
Spleenwort Jung ger man- 
nia; in Notting ham coppices. | 
-— bicuſpidata. Forked) in 
N Jungermannia z ; 
—— bidentata. Bind Jun- 


| way wet 


low beyond 


£ germannia; ; Larkdele: | 
—-— digitata. 1 5 Jun- oh the. bick of 
| germannia; | 


—  complanata. Flat Jun. 
germannia; 
— — — pinguii. 

the coppices at Nottingham, and elfewhere. 


Colwick halt, and on a common going to ee 

ell beyond Oxlon. | 

Leaſt- Lettics or Dwarf Gum Suc- 
cory ; in the hollow way at Carleton. 

——— viro/a. Strong ſcented wild Lettuce; on 
_ Clifton hill, and elſewhere. _ 


Lemna triſulca, Ivy-leaved Duck s meat; in a mw | 


in Nottingham park. | 
Mother-wort; on a bank 6n 
the left hand of Lenton field going to the abbey 
| yard from Nottingham, and elſewhere, 


Lichen ater, Rugged Lichen ; on Tcky Fare in 


Notlingbam park. 


bark of trees: in Colewicx wood, 


in col. 


—— Ccilarit. Ciliated Lichen; on trees: 
"a wood. | 
criſpus. Curled TOY on walls &c: near 


the firſt forge at Pleſhy. | 
caninus. Aſh coloured Ground Liver- wort; 
in Nottingham patk, and elſewhere. 
 farinaceus. Mealy Lichen; on trees: 
wick and Thorny wood. 
floridus . hirtus: 
trees; in Thorny wood, and elſe where. 


in . 


ED A varity of Olive coloured 


Liver-wort; on trees and dead wood : : In Colavick 
| wood and cHewhere. 


Jointed Ruſh ; in watery places, 
| Jungermannia aſplenoides. 


woods in a hot- 


trees in Colwick 


Slippery Jungermannia ; in 


Juniper; in a wilderneſs by. 


Channeled Lichen; on rocks 04 


Rough Liver- wort; on 


Lichen 
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Lithoſpermum officinale. 


85 Lyſimachia nemorum. 


Marchantia hemiſphærica. 
on wet rocks, and in Larkdale, and near Not- 


Narrubium vulgare. 


Medicago lupulina f. 


n 


Lichen palleſcent. Pale Lichen; on rocks, ſtones, 

and trees. 

palmatus. Palmated Lichen; on the rock in 
Pleſhy park. | 
— phyſodes. Inflated Lichen; on trees, rocks, 
and ſtones : on Nottingham and Beftwwood park 
pales. 8 

pulmonarius. Lungwort; on oak trees in 
Thorny wood. 


in the hollows 
about Notting- 
ham gallows, 


-y. A variety 


——— fyxidatus, Cup A” icy 
of ditto ; 

— 3 fimbriatus. In- 

dented Cup Liverwort ; J 


- C filiformis. Trumpet Liverwort ; 


— — — 


in the cloſe by the — beyond Lern. | 


dale. 
| - A cornutus. 


heaths &c. 


Plain Liverwort ; on 


E digitatus. Fingered Liverwort 3 


| in Nottingham park. 


| hollows about N gallows. 

ſubulatus 3 furcatus. Forked Liverwort ; on 

heaths in Nottingham park. | 

Gromwell, Gromill, or 
Graymill ; in Cokvick lane, and elſewhere. 

Linum catharticum, Purging Flax; x... Radford 
field, and elſewhere. 


Liguſtrum vulgare. Privet or Prim: in Colwick lane, 14 


plentifully. 


Rycoperdon pedinculatum. Stalked Puff Ball; in - 


- Colwick wood. 
| Yellow Pimpernel of the 
woods; on the bank of a ditch leading from 

| Nottingham coppices to St. Ann's Wells. 

| tenella. Purple Moneywort ; on | bogs in 
 Basford Scottum, and elſewhere. _ 

Lythrum hy? opifolia, Graſs Poly or ſmall hedge 
Hyſſop; in watery places: at Wilford. = 

Malva Alcea. Vervain Mallow; in fields and hedges: 
about Mansfield, and elſewhere. 

 Hemispheric 3 : 


tingham gallows. 


——— conica. Conic Marchantia . in wet places: : 


in Larkdale. 


a ſandy rock near Nottingham caſtle, 


foot of Nottingham caſtle, and elſewhere. . 
Melampyrum ſyboaticum. Yellow Cow Wheat; in a 


feld. 

Black Medick, or Noneſuch; 

in Not iingbam park, and elſewhere. 

Meliſſa Calamintha. Field Calamint ; on a hank; in 
Basford town, and in a lane leading from the 
Rount into Basford. 

Mentha aquatica g hirſuta, 
headed Water Mint; 

7. A variety of Com- | 

mon- Water Mint ; 


 Bqung about Not 


 tingham 
pool. 


- =w——— piperata. Pepper. Mint; on the bank of ot. | 


Ann's Well at Woodlane, © 
m— pulegeum exigua. Smooth Mio; by the : 
water ſide at Radford. 
| —— rtundfoliun. Round- leaved Mint; near 


the Bath at Mansheld. 


Nepeta Cataria. 


Onopordum acanthium, 


Ophrys Apifera. 


Tall Liverwort ; ; in the 


| Orchis conopſea. 


polymorpha gg. Common Marehantis; ; on. 155 


White Horehound; at the 
: * "Parks quadrifolia. 


wood near lord Byron 5 park 3 in the road to Mans- Parnaſſia paluſtris. 


P A N 


——— fylvefiris. Long-leaved Horſe Mint; jy, 
water fide at Radford, } th 
ps perennis. Dog's Mercury ; in 05% rote 
Mnium paluſtre. Marſh Mnium; in By 
Myoſurus minimus. Mouſetail; in corn fields: 
tween Radford and Moolaton park. 
Cat Mint; on dry banks, 
Nymphza alba, White Water Lily; 5 Lenton 
J 


be. 


in in; ponds and flow rivers : and elf 
lutea, Yellow Water Lily; where. g 
Ononis inermis. Hairy Reſtharrow ; about Radford 


hollows, alſo about the lower walk of hie 
hall. 


Cotton Thile; - on a 
banks of cloſes about Nottingham. 


Ophiogloſſum vulgatum. Adders Tongue; in cdig 


meadows; in a cloſe near Newthorpe common, 

and in ſeveral cloſes about Eaftzwood. | 

Bee Orchis; in chalky ee and 
paſtures at A/ply. 

Daa. 

a ly and Cokoick wood, near the brick kilns, 


and paſtures : at A/ply. 
 ſpiralis. Triple Ladies Traces; in a cloſe a 
. 


Sweet Occhis; in meadows oy 

_ paſtures ; at Aſply. 

latifolia. 
places about Scottum. 

— pramidalis. Purple late-flowering Orchis; 

in meadows and paſlures of a chalky foil: at 

Ah: 

Origanum vulgare, Common Maped on c 
hills. 


Orobanche major. | Broom Rape; amongſt the gork 


at Mansfield, 


Orobus tuberoſus, | Wood Peaſe, or Heath bag: in 
the coppices at Nottingham. 
Oſmunda lunaria, | 


wood. . 
—-- regalis. Oſmund Royal; in 1 5 cloſe 
near Mansfeld. 
-- ſpicant. Rou gh 3 on Bury bis 


at Mansfeld. 
Oxalis Acetoſella. 
Nottingham. 
Parietaria f/icinalis. Pellitory of the Wall; on Nu. 
tingham caſlle, and elſewhere. | 
Herb Paris; True Lore, or One 
berry; in Colwick wood, and at Ap. 
Graſs of Parnaſſus; in wet mea: 
dos; at Bagford Scottum; and in the Dan 
cloſe at Papplewick. 
Pedicularis paluſtris. 


field, and elſewhere. 


| Ween afficinale. Sulphurwort or Hogs Fennel; 


in Colwick wood, and elſewhere. 


- Peziza acetabulum. Cup Peziza; on rotten wood : 


on Colcwick hills; and in Ple/by forges. 
m— coccinca. Scarlet Cup Peziza; on rote 
Voodl on Colwick hills. 

c3 athoides. Smooth Peziza ; * | 
rotten wood : 
fulva, Orange Periza; on dung [ wood. 

and on gravel : 
ſeutellata. Ciliated Pexlzny on a boggy 
place called the Black hills at Mansfie!d. 


ford Scat 


T wayblade ; min ſeveral cloſe about | 


muſcifera. Fly Orchis; in chalky meadows 


Broad - leaved Orchis ; in ben | 


Moonwort ; in a 1 at La 


Wood Sorrel; in the coppices at | 


Marſh Red Rattle or Loule- 
wort; on bogs and wet meadows : in Radford | 


in Colccick | | 


Pinguiculs | 


viilga aris. Vork hire Sanicle or Butter- 


ula 
finguic 10 Ba 2 Scottum, and in Whitemoor 


wort; 
cloſe. 


[lus eſculentus. 
. | hedges near Ap, and at Brookflow. 


potamogeton criſpums Curled Pondweed, or Greater 


Water 
ſpaw. 
— — lucens, * 
— perfoliatum. Perfoliate Pondweed ; in 
a ditch at the Trent bridge. 
botentilla argentea. Tormentil Cinquefbil; on the 
ſandy rock jult below the pinfold at Nottingham 


leading to Radford. 
Pol ygouum Biftorta, Greater Biſtort, or Snakeweed; 


\ Leen. | | 
Polypodium bene, | 
Auticulate male fern; 
—— rriſtatuni. Creſte d 

Polypody ; 
DDyhopteris. Branched Polypody 4 on 
the rocks near Pleſhy forge. 
r» Filix famina. F emale Fern; behind St. 
Ann's well, and elſewhere. 
—— Lonchitis, Rough Polypody ; in Moy: 
f; feld near Mansfield. 


Z vulgare. Common Polypody ; on | trees 


Prickly ) in woods and 
ſhady places at 
St. Ann's well. 


and dry banks; in 3 park, and elſe- 


where. 
Poterium /anguiſorba, Common Burnet ; in athe cloſe 


leading to the cherry holts at A/ply. 

prenanthes muralis. Ivy-leaved Wall Lettuce ; ; On 

Ah and Basford church walls. 

Prunus ceraſus. Bird Cherry; in Nottingham 3 
on Clifton hill, and in Blidſworth field. 

Ranunculus auricomus. Wood, Crow foot, or 2285 
locks; in Cokvick wood, and elſewhere. 

- Lingua, Great Spear wort; in wet mea- 

dows and on banks of lakes: in Basford Scottum, 

and on a moor between Br:dgeford and Gamſton. 

- aquatilis d. Fennel Leaved Water Crow- 
foot; in ditches ; at Mapperley. 

Rhamnus catharticus. Buckthorn ; at Basford, Bul- 

well, and elſewhere. 

Rides nigrum, Black Currants, or Squinancy berries; 
in the cloſes by the Leen at Basford. 

Roſa Eglanteria. Sweet * or ine, ; on 
Colwicæ hills. | 

ing ima. Burnet Roſe; on the ſand hills. 

| Rubus ideus, Raſpberry, Framboiſe, or Hindberry ; 

in a hedge between Brock/tow and Nuital. 


fu. Dewberry ; between Clifton hall and 


Barton, and elſewhere. 8 | 
lumex naritimus. Golden dock; by the Leen ſide 


going from Snenton meadows | towards the 
Trent, 


— /anguineus. Blood 3 in woods: at Mans- ; 


1 | 
Vapittaria ſagittifolia. Arrow hand > moiſt Auches 
about Nottingham. 
Nix Ki A variety of Creeping in Basford 
low; _ * | 
n 5. Arenaria. Sand Willow: Is, Geoff. 


a verbenacea. 


W caſtle, plentifully, and elſewhere. 
deus Ebulus. Dwarf Elder, or Danewort; in 


Eſculent Morel; in woods and | 


Caltrops; in a ditch behind ere 


Shining Pandwgeds in the 


in a cloſe between Lenton churchsyard, and =. 


Smyrnium Olaſatrum. 


Solidago Virgaurea. 


Tanacetum vulgare. 


Taxus Europæiis. 


Thalictum flavum. 


Clary; in the yard of Nor- 
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a cloſe overaftainſt Gimpton, and in Bunny lane. 

Sambucuz nigra B. Ulder with a green fruit; in 
Graves lane near Oxton; | 

Sanguiſorþa officinalis, Burnet Saxifrage ; in moiſt 
meadows and paſtures abour Nottingham: 

Sanicula Eurohæu. Sahicle; in Colwich wood: 

Saponaria officinalis. Soapwort ; in meadows and 
hedges : near Maisfield, | 

Satyrium hir/inum; . Lizard Satyrion; 3 in Mncvick 

wood, and at the bottom of Clifton hill. 

Saxifraga granulatn. White Saxifrage; in meadows 
and paſtures. 

Schenus nigricang. 
Scottum. | 

Scirpus Hlvuaticus. Millet Cyperns. Graſs, in a marſhy 
cloſe at 9 between the Lean and the 
park. 

Scrophylaria Scorodonid. Baulm leaved 1 in 
watery places and hedges: at IVoolator. 

Senecio ertcifolius. Hoary Groundſel; about Mans- 
field, and elſewhere. 

Serratula findtoria. Common dawwort; - in the hot: 
lows without the gate, opening towards Radford 
lings coming from Larkdale. 

Silene nutans. Nottingham Catchfly z on the walls 
of Nottingham caſtle. | 

Alexanders; upon moiſt rocks 

about Nottingham, eſpecially of the caſtle. 

Common Golden Rod ; in the 

Hollows without the gate opening towards Rad- 

ford lings. 

Sorbus Aucuparia. Mountain Aſh, or — tree 3 
on the walls of Nottingham; 

"Poo ramoſum; Greater Bur- red in a pond 
between the bowling - green and 58 gardener's 
| houſe at Holmpierpont. 

Spiræa Filipendula. Common Dropwort; on the ſide 
of the road leading from the Sand hills to Rad- 

ford church, in a cloſe near Ap hall, and about 
Woolaton. | 

Stellaria graminea . A variety of Leſſer Banck 

in wet meadows and near ſprings; among the 
gorſe on Nottingham lings, and elſewhere. 

Symphytum officinale, flore purpureo. Common 

Comfrey, with a purple flower; on the bank of 


a watery ditch near ert * going to Nil. 
ford. 


mac Bogryſhj in Boyſod 


common Tanſey 3 in a cloſe at 

Wilford, and elſewhere. _ 

Eugh; in the 1 chat Blid- 

worth, and about Mooregreen, D 

Meadow Rue; on the fe of a 
watery ditch beyond Nottingham Spaw going to 
Wilford, and elſewhere. 

Tragopogon luteum. Goat's beard, or Go to 3 at 
Noon; upon the rocks at Nottingham caſtle, 
in the park, and elſewhere. | 

Tremella granulata. Granulated Tremella; in banks 
of ditches and rivers, and in ſandy wet woods: 

at the bottom of Mapperley hill coming from | 

Nottingham. 
Juni perina. Yellow Gs; on Juniper, 

Furze, and Broom ; at Wilford. | 

Trifolium a/pe/ire. Perennial Trefoil; or Matle 
Graſs; in mountainous meadows and paſtures 
here and there. 


Melelotus officinalis, Melelot; in aged 
held, and elſewhere. 


1 Trifolium | 
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Trifolium Rriatum. 


1 — 


Et 


Knotted Trefoil; on the caſtle. 

rock facing Lenton in Nottingham park, and 

elſewhere. | | 

ſubterraneum. Dwarf Trefoil; in Not- 
tingham park plentifully. 

Turritis glabra. 

| fields between Radford and Lenton, 

Tuſſilago Farfara, Coltsfoot; in Whitemoor cloſe 
plentifully, and elſewhere. 


of the mill at Lenton, and i in the road to Wol- 
laton hall. 


Petaſites. Butter Bury | in 2 church 
yard, and elſewhere. 


Typha latifolia, Greater Catstail, or Reed Mace; in 


a watery part of a cloſe at Chifwell three miles 
from n and! in a * at Mangſield. 


- ies; in ſeveral parts of No 


Smooth Tower Muſtard ; in is 


hybrida. Stalk2d Butterbur ; in the yard 


Vaccinium Mrtillur. Billberries, or Wir 1 
ling bam lings, in 


lord Byron's park at OE, and i in Hiro 


foreſt. | 
Valantia cruciata. Colin 3 in Larkdaks, oy 
lane, Colwick lane, and elſewhere. LIN 
Valeriana dioica g. A variety of the Marſh v 
in n Basford Scottum. 
officinalis g. A variety of Wild Valerian; 
on a bank on the left Rat oin 
hill. | — uur 
Verbaſcum Lychnitis g. | Za Mullein; upon walls 
and dry places: abont Wollaton hall, and elſe. 
where. 
Ulva compreſſa. Compreſſed Laver; on the ſea ſhore, 


and in the Trent on the backſide of Clifton hal 
in plenty. 


alerian; 


4% Fuller celebrates t the Liquorice of this county. 5 
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HE welt fide of Nottinghamſhire is bounded 

by the county of Darby, Saxon Deop"1 eye, 
commonly called Darbifhire, which is itſelf bounded 
on the ſouth by Leiceſterſhire, on the welt by Stat- 
ſocdthire, on the north by Yorklhire, being of an 
almolt triangular figure, but not equilateral. For 
om the ſouth point where it is ſcarce fix miles 
broad it extends itſelf ſo much both ways that to- 
vards the north it is near 30 miles broad. It is di— 
vided into two parts by the river Derwent, which 
rilng in the northern edge runs ſouth to the Trent, 


fal, and have ſeveral parks. The weſt part beyond 
the Derwent, called he Peake, is all rocky, full of 
barten mountains and wilds, but rich in lead, iron, 
and coal mines, and very fit for feeding ſheep. _ 
The firſt remarkable place in the ſouth angle is 
Grcſely caſtle, almoſt deſtroyed, built, with a mo- 
naſtery in honour of St. George, by the Greifleys, 
is antient lords, who derive their deſcent from Wil- 
lam Fitz-Nigell, ſurnamed de Greifley, and have 
lived here in great dignity ever ſince the Norman 
ination, having conſiderably augmented their eſtate 
by marriage with the daughter and heireſs of the 


lb into the Trent nothing remarkable occurs be- 
des country villages and the market town of Ab. 


ech and Norbury, where long lived the noble and very 


lis ſxill in the common law. The neareſt to this 
laſt place is Shirley, the antient eſtate of the ſamily 
df Hire; deſcended from one Fulcher, who, be— 
id:s the antiquity ef their family, acquired great 


lireſles of Breos, Baſſet of Brailesford, Stanton, 


Linford, Bradbourne 


10 kniveton, to w 
Iebred 
Gxtan ; 


hoſe ſtudious diligence I am much 
ſeidelſton, where live the Curſons, as alſo at 
To Faaberne. where ſir John Chandos lord of 
8 ae laid the foundations of a large houſe, from 
— 5 daughter it deſcended by hereditary ſuc- 
Ty e Poles, who now live there. But theſe 
W 0 leave to the perſon who has undertaken 
* leulay deſcription of this county b. | | 
3 Trent where i receives the Doye we ſee 
. za our Merian call it; Saxon Nnepan- 
5 bak Ka now Repton, which from a large town 
no a ſmall village. It was formerly very 

(EN bed 15:8, 
843. 0 


eh 


1:48 * "Wo * a 
* diſtinguich it from 
* £30 


' «a, 


liſcoloured by the black ſoil it paſſes through. The 
eilt and ſouth part are cultivated and not unfruit- 


tient family of Gaſteney. On the river Dove, 
| which parts this county from Staffordſhire, till it 


burte, where the family of the Cofaines long flouriſh- 


atent family of the Fitz-Herberts, of which An- 
tony Firz-Herbert was ſo deſervedly reſpected for 


honour and property by intermarrying with the 


laat, Kc. Round about this are many places that 
We given name and reſidence to famous families: 
MNuiveton, whence the Knivetons 
ok Mercaſton and Bradley, from whom deſcends St. 


Probably St. Lo Kniveton above-mentioned, 
{amiworthage, Lamworth. So allo Sax, Chron. 100. 114. 
Vol., II. t Athrave contained 24 ſheaves. Du Cange. v. Tr. 


4 H 


SE 18 E 


conſiderable both from the burial of Ethelbald, that 
good king of the Mercians, who loſt his life by the 


treachery of his own people, and of the reſt of the 


Mercian kings, and for the misfortune of Burthred, 


ſplendid plague of government, and ſtands as an ex- 
ample how unſettled is every thing. that reſts on 
money. Next not far from the Trent is Melborn, a 


royal caſtle running to ruin, in which John duke of 
Bourbon taken at the battle of Agincourt was kept 


laſt king of Mercia, who having by dint of intreaties 
and money held his crown 20 years, was here by 
the Danes ſtripped of it, or rather releaſed from the 


| Melbors. 


nine years in the cuſtody of Nicholas Montgomery the 


younger. Scarce five miles hence the river Der- 


went turns north, riſing as I before obſerved in the 
northern extremity of the county from the moun- 


tains of the Peak, and ſometimes daſhing among 
ſtones, ſometimes watering verdant meads, continues 
its courſe for near 30 miles almoſt due ſouth. In ſo 


long a courſe it paſſes by nothing remarkable but 


| Chattefworth, a ſpacious elegant houſe worth ſeeing, 


begun by fir William Candiſo or Cavendiſh, of the 


noble and antient family of Gernon in Suffolk, and 


Chatteforth, 


finiſhed lately at great expence by his illuſtrious | 


conſort Elizabeth now counteſs of Shrewſbury, _ 
| Where the Derwent turns eaſt after paſſing Litt!c 
Cheſter, q. d. the Little City, where Roman coins are 
frequently dug up, ſtands Darby, Saxon Nopch 
popchiz, and “ according to rhe Daniſh idiom, as 


N Litile Cheſter 


Derby, 


the antient writer Athelward d obſerves, Deoraby;” 
the chief town of the whole county, to which it gives 
its name derived from the river Derwent on which 
it ſtands. It is an elegant town, neither ſmall nor 


ill peopled. On the eaſt fide the river Derwent 


makes a beautiful appearance, paſſing with a bold and 
rapid ſtream under a very handſome ſtone bridge, 
on which the piety of our anceſtors built a chapel, 
now neglected. The ſouth part is divided by a clear 
{ſtream called Mertenbroke, It has five churches, the 
biggeſt of which dedicarcd to All Saints has a rower 
of remarkable height and beauty. In it the counteſs 


Mertenbrole t- 


of Shrewsbury before- mentioned not caring to truſt 
to the affection of heirs has provided herſelf a tomb, 


the Danes when they harrafſed the country, till 
Ethelfleda that victorious lady of the Mercians fall- 
ing upon them by ſurprize with greater ſlaughter 
made herſelf miſtreſs of it. In the Confeſlor's time, 
as appears by Domeſday book e, it had 143 bur-. 
geſſes, who afterwards declined ſo much that in the 
Conqueror's time there were but 100 left,“ who at the 
feaſt of St. Martin paid the king 12 frabes or thravesf 
of corn.” It is now famous for the aflizes held here 


© Sax, Chron. 59. 82, 8z. 


for 


and in the neighbourhood an hoſpital for 12 poor 
perſons, eight men and four women. This place is 
remarkable antiently for having been the retreat of 
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n 
for the whole county, and for its excellent malt 
liquor which we call alc, from the Daniſh word ola, 
not as Ruellius derives it from Alica. The Britans 
gave it the old name of Ntorto, for which we have 


by corruption in Dioſcorides ® Curmi, where he ſays 
the Britans and Iberians (perhaps Hibernians) in- 


ſtead of wine uſe Curmi *, a liquor made of barley, 


This is our barley wine which Julian the apoſtate 
ſmartly calls in an epigram IIS 1044 Bpojroy s Bgo- 
44%, q. d. Corn made of wheat and oats not the li- 
quor of Bacchus. It is the antient and peculiar li- 
quor of the Engliſh and Britans, and at the ſame 
time the moſt wholeſome, though Henry d'Abrinces 
a Norman, poet to Henry III. ſmartly ridicules it in 
theſe lines; | | 
Neſcio quid Stygia monſtrum conforme paludi 
Cerviſiam plerique vecant; nil ſpiſſius illa : 
Dum bibitur ; nil clarius eft dum mingitur, unde 
Conflat quod multas feces in ventre relinguit. 
Sure 'tis ſome monſter of the Stygian pool 
"They here call ae; rhe draughts how thick and foul 
Firſt taken down are pilt ſo wond'rous thin, 
Plenty of dregs muſt needs remain within. 


| Bur the learned Frenchman Turnebus, in his treatiſe 


Barons 
| Monoy, 


EZ. a. 


on wine, doubts not but thoſe who drink this li- 
quor, if they avoid exceſs, will be longer lived than 
thoſe who drink wine; whence it happens, that 
many of our ale-drinkers live to the age of 100. 
Aſclepiades, indeed, in Plutarch®, when ſpeaking of 
ſome Britans living to 120, aſcribes this to the cold- 
neſs of the climate, which preſerves the natural 
heat of the body. % 

The wealth of this town ariſes entirely from buy- 


S ing up corn and retailing it to the people in the up- 
lands; and almoſt all the inhabitants are foreſtallers 


of this fort. . | 
Not far from hence the Derwent proceeds to where 


7 Radulphus de Montjeze held lands t. Edward J. and 
by Ekzafton, whence came Walter Blunt, advanced 


by Edward IV. to the rank of baron Afentyoy', whoſe 


- poſterity have ſet off their illuſtrious deſcent by lite— 


D rezvaſh r. 


R i/e 90. 


| Saud acre. 


Codcnor. 


Barons Grey 
ol Co. lenor. 


rary accompliſhments; and among them eſpecially 


Charles now earl of Devonſhire, baron Montjoy, 


lord deputy of Ireland, and knight of the garter, has 


ſo diſtioguiſhed himſelf by his valour and learning 


as to be exceiled by none, and equalled by few. 


Below this the Derwent falls into the Trent, which 
_ afterwards receives the Erewaſh that here divides 
this county from Nottinghamſhire. On this ſtands 


Riſeley belonging to the NUoughbies, of whom I am 
told was fir Hugh Willoughby, who, going on dit- 
coveries in the north ſeas, was frozen to death with his 


men near Wardhous in Scandinavia 1553. Near it is 
Sandiacre, or as ſome will have it, Saint Diacre, the 
feat of the noble family of the Greys of Sandiacre, 


whole eſtate came in right of his wife to Edward 
Hilary, whoſe fon took the name of Grey, and a few 


years after one of his heireſſes married fir John 


Leake, and the other J. Ned. | 


On the eaſt ſide in order follow to the north Co- 


denor, antiently Coutenoure, a caſtle that belonged to 
the barons Grey, who were called lords Grey of Co- 


denor, whoſe eitate in the lait age came by marriage 


to the Zouches, John de {a Zouch, 2d ſon of Wil- 


The beer which Dioſcorides calls Cu mi is by the Engliſh called ab, from the Daniſh word oe!. 


He deſcribes it as made of gt in the well, in Iberia and Britatn ; a 75 Tp5; tente Torgin x Bolan, 


eB. II. c. 110. 


places of barley, which creates head- achs, bad Juices, and hurts the nerves. 


De placitis philoſoph. V. c. zo. 
i with a penſion, - Holland, 


$ 


„ 


liam lord de lu Zouch, of Haringworth, marryins l. 


well, t. Henry VI. built a houſe for that time very 


whom the ſecond Robert, ſon of Ralph, built the 


of iſſue male, their eſtate went by two daughters 
to the family of Cahors, or Charworth, and Lathay 


rons, O. which were alſo borne with a ch 
of colour by the Muſards*, barons of Stanley 
this county, who ceaſed t. Edward I. 
Aluſurd, and his eldeſt ſiſter married J. de Freſ. 


- houſes almoſt cloſe together, by their lofty ap · 


| ans Z * That is to ſay Dorwbrers and Delayer:s lb. 
By reaton that under the upper cruſt of the earth there is lime love which yield, a fruitful Hough or humour. Ib. 


zabeth, heir of Henry Grey, laſt lord of G 


: | denor. 
IVinfeld, a noble manor, where Ralph 


lord Crom. Ii 


magnificent. Next comes Alfreton, ſuppoſed to 4hy 
have been built and named from king Alfred, Which | 
had alſo its lords called from it De Ailfreton, of 


little monaſtery of Beauchief in the remoteſt corner 1, 
4 . - 7 . d' 
of this county, but a few years aſter, by failue 


in Lancaſhire. Their arms were Az. two chey. tm 


Bir 
ange 4 
» 11 al 


In N, 


chevill, whole poſterity ſtill flouriſh here. Higher 
up on the edge of the county in a rough ſol 
is Hardzvic, which gives name to a famous fl. yy 
mily in this county, of which Elizabeth, preſent | 
counteſs of Shrewsbury, has there begun two fine 


ad, M. 
he 
{ 
thi 


pearance affording a moſt pleaſing view at 3 
diſtance. This now gives title of baron to William 
Cavendiſh her ſecond fon, whom king James lately 
created baron Cavendiſh of Hardwic. 
More inland is Cheſterfield in Scardale, 9. d. ol 
the wvale iuclaſed with crags; ſtarres being the 
Saxon name for Craggs. Its new name and the 
ruins of its walls prove its antiquity, but its 
antient name is buried and loſt. It is celebrated 
among authors only for the battle between Herry 
III. and the barons, in which Robert de Ferrars 
laſt earl of Derby of that family was taken pri- 
ſoner, degraded of his honour by authoriry of 
parliament, and afterwards lived in a private 
ſtation, and his poſterity enjoyed only the title of 
barons. To this Cheſterfield adjoins on the welt 
IValton, which came by inheritance from the Bre- . 
tons by Loudham to the Foliambs of great fame 
in theſe parts. On the eaſt is Stn, where the 
knights of the name of Leak have long been eminent, 
A little way from hence is Bolſover, an antient 34 
caſtle ſlanding ſomewhat higher, which belonged to 
the Ha/tings lords of Abergavenny by exchange uith 
Henry III. who, being unwilling to have the earldom 
of Cheſter, to which it belonged, parcelled out 
among women, gave other eſtates in different parts to 
the ſiſters of John Scot the laſt earl. | 
The welt part of the county beyond the Derwent 
being covered with hills and mountains, whence per- 
haps it was antiently called by the Saxons Peac-lond, 
and now perhaps Peale, which among us implies“ 
height, is parted from Staffordſhire by that rapid 
and clear river the Dove, of which more in its 
place. Though it has in many places rough and 
ſlippery craggs, there is in it à great number 0! 
graſſy hills and vallies! where herds of cattle and nu- 
mercus flocks of ſheep feed in ſecurity. There 15 19 
danger now from the wolves, which were formerly lo 
troubleſome here that certain perſons held lands here 
at /Yormlzs!! to hunt and catch them, whence chef 
were called Wolvehunt, as is evident from the pubic 
records T. It abounds ſo in lead that the chym1.s 


1 


WG Dp >a 2009 


D = kb K 


ve condemned the planets to the mines as if 
. they were guilty of one Funny ridiculouſly pretend 
har Saturn, 10 whom they have aſſigned power over 
95 lead, has been ver) kind to us in giving us lead, and 
to. 405 angry With the q FORE to whom he has denied it. 
ich gut] believe Phny : referred to this county when 
of ve fad,“ In Britain they find ſuch quantities of lead 
the inder the ſur face of the earth, chat a law bas been 
ner Buy made to ſtint them to a certain quantity 8 For in 
luce ſbeſe mountains lead ſtones, as the miners call them, 
ters ire daily dug up in great plenty. On the hills 
Dam expoſed to the weſt wind by Creach and Workefworth 
1ev. Im, (hich laſt has its name from the lead works) at ſtared 
noe 7 mes when the welt wind blows, which by experience 


in Sl they have found to be the molt conſtant wind, they. 


Bhs who Ha 


m- ur 


N melt. it with great quantities of wood, and draw it off 


Freſ. yy channels, by running in which it 1s formed into 


gher balees called Sorves. Nor do they find only lead 


ſoil lere but alſo in diſtinct veins Si,, called in the 
fl. bop 40721297) which the Grecian ladies uſed to dye 


heir erebrows, Whence the poet Ion“ calls it πi 
tra tes, eye paint. Here are alſo dug millſtones and 
findſtones, and ſometimes a certain white Spar ex- 


eſent 
fine 

ab* 
at a 
liam tones formed in quarries like diamonds are called by 
ately the miners Spar. 5 | 


g. d. 6 | cemarkable occurs except Haddon on the river Wie, 


the 


| the tient as illuſtrious in theſe parts, ſo that fir George 
Vernon, who lived in our time, for his magnificent 
rated manner of living, his houſe open to all men of 
lerry worth, and his commendable hoſpitality, acquired 
rrars among the common people the name of king of 
| pri- lle Pak. But by his daughters and heireſſes this 
ry of ine eſtate came to John Mannours of the family of 


it its 


rivate the earl of Rutland, and Thomas Stanley of that of the 


le of earls of Derby ». Near this lies Bakewell on the ſame 
weſt nvulet, which opens itſelf a way among the hills into 
Bre. 1. the Derwent. This was called by the Saxons Bad- 


fame becan Fell”, and Marianus ſays Edward the elder 


e the Su built a iown A there. I know not whether it got the 
inent, name from the Bazhs which the old Engliſh called 
ntient 34 Bade and Baden, as did the Germans in their lan— 
ved to guage ; whence Baden in Germany, and Buda in 


e with Hungary, Certain it is that at the head of the river 
rldom Iſie not far from hence the warm ſprings bubble 
d out up, now called Buxton rvell, being found by ex- 


arts to dbderience good for the ſtomach, nerves, and the 
| whole body. The right honourable George earl of 
erwent direwsbury has lately erected buildings there, and 
e pek- | | 
- tank, Atthis time the unfortunate heroine Mary queen of 
.mplics vos bid adieu to Buxton in this diſtich of Cæſar's 
rapid 0 Feltria, with ſome alteration”: 9 85 

in its 


* Buxtona, gue calidæ celebrabere nomine lymph, 
zh an 
0 


Harte mihi poſthac non adeunda, vale. 


f | ; 
. SS whoſe fame thy milkwarm waters tell, 
n = hom J perhaps no more ſhall ſee, farewell. 
e * f a 
erly fo But this by the bye. Theſe waters appear to have 
ds her? * Brodzy ; 7 
; , ' 8. a 6 Ed. III. 
de the) N. H. xXxXxIv. L_ 25 


4 3 
public . 4 Omphale Na Ty weAguuay g“. oαꝗleſea go. 
hymids dar. Chron, 110. | 
_ in e lines tallely aſcribed to Julius Cæſar are, 


a in ove! tek, | 
4 is . ns on 8 8 h 

; : * in the Variorum Edition of his Commentarics. 
8 * Bar. | 430, 


S. HI R E. 


day reſembling Cryſtal is found in quarries; for 


Beſides Workeſeworth before-mentioned nothing 


the ſeat of the Vernons for many years, a family as 


But many more deformitics we meet. 


were the ſame who we before obſer ved, were lords of roar 


tiey haye begun to be reſorted to by the nobility. 


44 
2 
been known to the antients by the cauſeway or Roman 

paved road called Bathgate running ſeven miles from Barbgare. 
hence to a little village called Burgh, near which Bag“. 
on a hill ſtands an old cattle formerly belonging to 
de Aito Pecco, which king Edward III. + gave with the 8 
manor and honour to his ſon John duke of Lancaſter 
upon his ſurrendering the earldom of Richmond into 

the king's hands. Under this is a cavern or ſubter— 
raneous paſſage, which (with reverence be it ſpoken) 


O 


4 


2 


the Peverells, called the Ca/{le in the Peake, in Latin Cale in 144 


is called the Devils Arſe, with a wide entrance and Devil's Arſe 


many receſſes, in which Gervaſe of Tilbury, either 


from ignorance of the truth, or paſſion for fable, 


tells us a certain ſhepherd jaw a ſpacious country in- 
terſperſed with ſtreams and vaſt bodies of ſtagnant 
waters. From ſuch fables, however, this cavern is 
ranked among the wonders of England, nor are there 
wanting like ſtories about another cave in the neigh- 


bourhood called Eden bole, which is no orherwile re- Elan Jeb. 


markable than for its perpendicular deſcent and great 


depth. But as to what ſome write that they are vents 


for winds it is a miſtake ; nor do theſe lines of Nec- 


ham on the wonders of Englaud ſuit cither of theſe 


Caverns: 


E/l ſpecus Eoliis wentis obnoxia ſemper ; 
Impetus e gemino maximus ore venit. 
Cogitur injectum velamen adire ſupernas 

| | Partes, deſcenſum impedit aura potons. 


There is a cave to Eolian winds expos'd, 
Its double mouth diſcharges furious vent; 

In vain are coverings to each mouth oppos'd, 
The force of air forbids the cloth's decent. 


But the remarkables of this hilly rough country have 


been comprehended by an anonymous poet in this 
couplet: | ” 8 


Mira alto Pecco tria ſunt; barathrum, ſpecus, antrum; 
Commoda tot; plumbum, gramen, ovile pecus: . 
Tot ſpecioſa ſimul ſunt; caſtrum, balnea, Chatſworth : 
Plura fed occurrunt qua ſpecioſa minus. | 


Three wonders has high Peak, among her rocks, 
As many bleſſings, lead, graſs, fleecy flocks : 
Three beauties, caſtle, bath, and Chatſworth ſeat; 


The lords of Derby, of the family of the Peverells, Lords and 


arls of 


Nottinghamſhire *. Afterwards king Richard I. 


granted and confirmed to his brother John “ the 


earldom and caſtles of Nottingham, Lancaſter, Derby, 

&c. with the honours thereto belonging, and alfo the 
honour of Pevercll.” The next earls were of the 
Ferrars family, as far as I can collect from the re- 


giſters of the monaſteries of Tutbury, Merivall, and 


Burton. Filliam de Ferrariis, fon of a daughter 


and heireſs of Peverell, whom king John with his 


own hand (as an old record ſets forth) created earl 
of Derby; Miliam his fon, and this William's ſon 
Robert, who in the civil war forfeited his dignity; fo 
that none of his poſterity, though they lived in the 


+ Simeon Dunelmenſis. Hoveden, M. Par. 214. Chartz ant, 1 J. 
dn o Thomas earl of Rutland, and to fir Thomas Stanley, ſon of Edward earl of Derby. Holland. 
4 bunh. urbs, Gibſon ; though here he tranſlates it a fort, 


Feltria, perpetuo nivium damnata rigore, 
Terra mihi poſthac non habitanda, vale. 


higheſt 


in the Peak. 


OO 
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C 
higheſt ſplendor, were completely reſtored to the 
honour. King Henry III.“ gave the greateſt part of 
this Robert's eſtates to Edmund his younger ſon; 
and king Edward III. (I have the authority of the 
original grant) by advice of parliament, appointed 
Henry of Lancaſter ſon of Henry earl of Lancaſter 


car] of Derby to him and his heirs,” aſſigning him 


at the ſame time a revenue of 1000 marks © a year 


during the life” of Henry earl of Lancaſter his 


father.“ From this time the title was united to the 


£ I? E. I. Dugd, I. 784, 
» Eee, Hiſt, III. 24. 


NT — ee eos 


4 I Ai 87 


houſe of Lancaſter till Henry VI. granted it ty 


Thomas Stanley, who had before married Mar 
king's mother, and of this family Milliam 
of Derby, a moſt honourable perſon, at preſent enjoys 


the title. | 


So much for the counties of Nottingham and Der. 
part of which was inhabited by the people called 8 1 


Zaret the 
6th earl 


Bede's time * the Northern Mercians from their ſet 


tlement north of the Trent, and he ſays 


the land of 7ooo families,” 


ba who died IQ E. III. 345. Ib. 


they had 


AD DITIONS, 


TION» 


| Tountain h 


in the north or broadeſt part, and 168 in cir- 


«nference. It is divided into fix hundreds, and con- 
mins 1 borough, 11 market towns, 21115 houſes, 
126990 inhabirants, and 680000 acres, 


The principal landholders here at the conqueſt 
were, the king, the biſhop of Cheſter *, the abbot of 


reires, William Peverel, Walter D'Aincourt, Jeffrey 
Alſclin, Ralph Fitz Hubert, Ralph de Burun, Ha- 
ith Muſard, Gilbert de Gand, Nigel de Statford, 
Robert Fitz 9 Roger de Bulli, and the king' 8 
thanes e. 


. zi. per annum s. 

Dovedale is in every part deep and narrow. It 
receives its name from the Dove, a ſhallow rapid 
fream, that, riſing in the pariſh of Altonficld, runs 
through it, and here. divides the counties of Derby 


one fide, ſometimes on the other, often barely leaving 


and groteſque varicty of height and ſhape, About 
z nile from the entrance, the dale, ſuddenly con- 


form a thick wood from the bottom to the top. 
Of the ſeveral caverns here one particularly attracts 
attention, a perforated crag riſing juſt before it in 
the form of a magnificent arch. This leads to a cavern 


then are Joſt by degrees, ſhooting to a very conſi- 
derable height in the molt fantaſtic W Thoſe 


en the left are diveriified with wood. The river is 


of various width, very clear, ſeldom deep, and pro- 


duces trout and grayling. It almoit always runs 
mpilly, and has many ſmall falls, but none of con- 
ſequence. Its bed is ſoinctimes overgrown with 
Weeds, and the ſides often io, which akon oſt much 
of Its beauty, | 

At the entrance of the dale 1 Maped, a 
Wncal mountain covered with {acep. 

lam, the reſidence of Mr. Port e, is ſituated at the 
erance of a little beautiful vale. A hanging 
"od in front forms a noble 2m phitheatte, and be- 
nl towers Thorp cloud, with a rude chaos of 
xhind mountain. 


At the foot of a rock near his garden emerge the 


fret Hamp and Manifold, which ingulph them- 


T7 
Wo f Lichfi. I, at * time ad af 
; Wn on Freut. 


= 273. a, 
ys Suriey of Loud. p. 67. 


Vol. II. 


© Domeſday, fol. 272. 


Fullet's s Worth, Derb. 237. 


2 


HE county of Derby is 56 miles long by 34 


Burton b, ear! Hugh, Roger of Poitou, Henry de Fe- 


Greiſl,y priory of Auſtin canons was = at 


and Stafford, running ſometimes cloſe to the rocks on 


a foot path, Theſe rocks are grey, of a very wild 


tracking its dimenſions, is no wider than the rocky 
canal of the river; and ſoon after opens into the 
meadows where the cattle were grazing. Yew, aſh, 
white leaf, and other trees grow out of the 
crevices ſcattered in various parts, and ſometimes _ 


called Reynard's hall, and to another called bis Kitchen. 
The rocks continue ſome diftance beyond this, and 


£ Gent, Mag, XLII. 1772. p. 417. 447. 515. 332. 562. 573. 


{elves at a conſiderable diſtance from hence ant! 
from each .other, the one fix, the other four miles 


off, the one running north, the other weſt, yet come 
out of this rock within ten yards of each other, the 
former from a hole of about four feet deep, the latter 


from one of 14. They preſently join their ſtreams, 
and receiving another current in this meadow run 


into the Dove at no great diſtance under the name 


of the Manifold, In the rock above is a ſeat of 
which Congreve was very fond, and where he 
wrote his comedy of the Old Batchelor. 

At Hertiſhorn was born March 3, 4659- -60, Dr. 


. George Stanhope, a truly amiable divine. He was 


educated ſucceſſively at Uppingham in Rutland, and 


Cambridge; became B. A. 1681; M. A. 1697; 
vicar of Deptford 1703; and Dean of Canterbury 
the ſame year. He was alſo chaplain to King Wil- 


| liam and Queen Mary, and to Queen Anne; and 


_ univerſally beloved, March 18, 1727-8. 
Aſcheburn, a market town in the Peake e, called 


in Domeſday Eſeburne , is now a neat market 


town, having a ſtone bridge over a ſmall river which 


at Eton, whence he was elected to King's college, 


Aftbu IN» 


is croſſed in going to Derby: the bridge over Dove 


is about a mile below on the road going to Staſſord- 


ſhire. It it not in the Peak as Leland places it, but 
in the Wapentake of Wickiworth called ſometimes 


the Low Peak. 


In Aſhburn church is an infeription on a | braſs 


plate found ſome years ſince in repairing it, and now 


fixed againſt one of the pillars, purporting that ir 
was dedicated to St. Oſwald King and martyr April 


24, 1241, by Hugh Patteſhull, RP of LINENS 


and Coventry, 
Anno ab incarnacione domini mo cc x11, 2 


& Kal. Marc dedicata eſt hec eccia. et hoc altare con- 


„ ſecratum in honore ſci Oſwaldi regis & martiris 


“ea vencrabili patre domino hugone de patiſhul co- 


«© ventrenſi epiſcopo.” 
The vicarage was given to the fee of Lincola by 
William Rafe by the name of Eſcburna, and is in 


the gift of the dean of Lincoln, who holds the 
rectory. 


„Divers well diſpoſed citizens of London being 
te born in or near tb Aſhborne in the Peak combining 
* their loving benevolence together have builded 


ce there a fair ſchool-bouſe with convenient lodgings _ 


©« for a maſter and liberal maintenance allowed 


ei thereto b. 
At Mapleton near Alkborne'] is a remarkable flat 


arch of the ſtone bridge, the ſpan of the arch being 
70 feet and the ſpring or ſemidiameter but 11 feet, 


as fir Joſeph Ayloffe was informed by Mr. Neild. 


ter frequently called biſhop of Cheſter, from ſo capital a place as Cheſter being in that dioceſe, 


4 Tan. 79. Lel. VII. 44. 


41 Norbury, 


Mapleton, 


Llertiſhorn. 
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Kniveton. 
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Norbuty. 


Norbury, 1 believe, belongs now to the Fitzherberts 
ot Swinnerton, in the county of Stafford, Here was 


born fir Anthony Fitz Herbert, chief juſtice of the 


Wiaſter. 


Fofon. 


Common Pleas, author of the treatiſe © de Natura 
brevium.“ . 

In the different dales between Matlock and Bake- 
well are villages, Winſter a little mineral market 
town, and innumerable cottages ſcattered on the ſides 
of the cultivated hills. The miners employ their 
leiſure in clearing the ground for the plough, and it 
repays the labour. | 

At Foſton, in or near Sidbury, was born 1540. 


Arthur Agard, 45 years deputy chamberlain of the 
- Exchequer, who died 1615. Mr. Camden calls 
him Antiquarius inſignis 5 Walter Achard, or 
Agard, claimed to hold by inheritance the office of 
eſcheator and coroner of the whole honour of 


Tutbury, in the county of Stafford, and of the 


bailliwick of Leyke, for which he produced no other 
evidence than a white hunting horn, adorned with 
ſilver gilt in the middle, and at each end with a belt 


of black ſilk, ſet with ſilver gilt buckles, and the 
arms of Edmund ſecond fon of Henry III.“ This 
hora is now in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Samuel Foxlowe 
of Staveley, in this county, who enjoys the poſts of 
feodary or bailiff in fee, eſcheator, coroner, and clerk 


of the market of Tutbury honor, by this tenure, 
and by virtue of his being in poſſeſſion of this horn, 


which he purchaſed of Chriſtopher Stanhope, of 


Elvaſton, eſq; into whoſe family it came by a mar- 


| riage with the heireſs of Agard. The arms, as re- 


| Ripley, : 


Shirl- Ys 


preſented by Mr. Pegge l, are really thoſe of the 


houſe of Lancaſter, impaling Ferrars of Tamworth, 


who probably held thoſe offices before Agard: for 
Nicholas Agard of Tutbury, who was living 1569, 
married Elizabeth daughter and coheir of Roger Fer- 
rars, 11th ſon of fir Thomas Ferrars of Tamworth a. 
Foſton is now the ſeat of Mr. Bate. 
At Ripley, an eſtate of the duke of Devonſhire in 
Morlaſton hundred, was found, 1730, an urn full of 
coins of Gallienus, Carauſius, Victorinus, &c. * 
Shirley belonged to the earl Ferrers, but the late 


carl fold ſome part. 


5 Longford. 


| Radbourne. 


Zlopton hall. 


miner. | 
/ | . . . "XO 

St. Lo Kniveton was an eminent antiquary. His 
collections are for the moſt part in the Yelverton li- 


Longford is the eſtate and ſeat of Thomas William 


Coke, eſq; of Holkham, Norfolk. 
Radbourne was the ſeat of Sacheverell Pole, eſq. 
who died lately, and was ſucceeded by his ſon a 


brary, but Le Neve had three or four volumes of 
them. His MS. hiſtory of the earls of Arundel, 
from the Conqueror to his own time, was bought at 


Le Neve's ſale by Mr. Weſt. I have a copy of 
Vincent on Brook, with notes by him, Le Neve, 


and Dugdale. He is quoted Mon. Ang. I. 572-3, 
for tranſcribing from Swaveſey regiſters Cam- 
bridgeſhire ; and a paper of his on the deſcent of 


titles of honor, particuJarly baronies, in the female 
line is printed in Archæologia III. 285, 


At Hepton ball, the ſeat of Philip Gell, eſq. ſouth 


of Wirkſworth, are or were theſe two inſcriptions 


over the hall door about two feet aſunder o: 


3 Ann, Jac. I, 1615. 

l Archæologia, III. 6. 

n= Ant. Soc. min. 

4 Mr. Mander, Ant. Soc. min. 1763. 
r Rapenguue, Domeſd. f. 273. b. 
' Phi', Pranſ. Ne 400. 


0 Ant. Soc. min. 


Tan. 78. 


At Keddlflon, Domeſday Cletelefune, the jo. i 
perty of Henry de Ferrars?, the antient ſeat of the 


Curzons, is a ſtately houſe lately rebuilt by Na. 


_ thaniel Curzon, created lord Scarſdale 1761. The 


village and inn for the accommodation of thoſe who 


come to drink of a medicinal well, which has the | 


virtues of Harrowgate water, are removed out of 


fight. The church ſtands cloſe to the welt end of 


the houſe. 3 1 

Holland ſays, whether fir Robert Curzon, knighted 
by king Henry VII. and created a baron of the en- 
pire by the emperor Maximilian 1500, on account 


of his fingular valour, on whom alſo king Henry 


VIII. conferred the title of a baron of Englard | 


aſſigning to him a liberal penſion, were deſcended from 
theſe Curzons, 1 dare not affirm. But from a viſta- 


tion of this county in the Harleian library Ne 1486, 


it appears that that branch of the Curzons is ex. 


tinct on the deceaſe of that Robert without iſſue. 
At Dufſield has been a caſtle and foreſt of the! 


Ferrars 4. 


At Repton, or Ppeopanbune®, was before A. D. 660a | 


noble monaſtery of religious of both ſexes under al 
abbeſs after the old Saxon faſhion, wherein leveral of 
the royal line were buried. But this being deſtroyeu 
by the Danes, Maud, widow of Ranulph ſecond earl 
of Cheſter, built here 1172 a priory for black 
| canons, whom ſhe firſt, 1161, placed at Calk, valued t 
L. 118. The Mercian kings who reſided at Tamworth 
were buried here. In a cloſe north of the church 4 
the end of the laſt century was found near che 
ſurface a ſquare of 15 feet incloſed by a wall once 
covered with ſtones laid on wooden joiſts, and con: 


. — N ; 0 0 . ; q | 
taining a ſtone coffin, in which was a human ſkeleto 


nine feet long, ſurrounded by too more of 23 
mon proportions, their feet pointing t0 it the flo 


paved with broad flat ſtones, and entered by 2 door 


and ſtonc ſteps 40 yards from it nearer the church 
| nd theſe 


and river. The old labourer who fou | 
planted a ſycamore over the ſpot when he covert: 


all up again. The Danes who ravaged LY 
wintered here 874. Since the diſſolution ſic Jo 


* Blaunt's ant. tenures, p. 2g. MS. St. Lo Kniveton. 
= MS. Viſitation ot Derbyſhire, fol, 6. b. | 


? Domeſd. a 875. 


® Sax, Chron, $2. | 


— ape an co as wy 2 


BEAR BDBYS R1KE 


Port of Frwall in this county, how the ſeat of the hill which overhangs the town i, Mr. Degg ſhewed | 


I | ons, by will founded here a freeſchool, which he the Society of Antiquaries, 1721, a coin of Anto- 
| nt with lands in this county and Lancaſhire, ninus, rev. two hands joined holding a caduceus, COS 
| , alſo an hoſpital at Erwall; both which ſtill III. thrown up by a mole at Derventio, and in 
_ . 1 1726 ſeveral coins of the lower empire. | 
« Melhurne caſtle, two miles 1 Dunnington, is « Darby a market town k.“ Its privileges and Danny. 


nd in metely good repair The Society of chatters ate of great antiquity, It is exempted from 


paying toll in London or any other place except 


— pretty 4 
| fice, It was royal demeſne at the Conqueſt 7, and in Wincheſter and ſome few other towns, and is an 


Antiquafies engraved it from a draught in the duchy 


the time of Henry II. who n Hugh de Beau- old ſtaple for wool. In the ſouth-eaſt corner ſtood 

champ, and after his deatn bis ſon Hugh beld it by a caſtle, of which remains only the name of Coro 

gift of his father. Afterwards his elder brother Oli- caſtle hill, and the ſtreet leading welt to St. Peter's. 

ver claimed It but 5 agreed between them chat church is called in old deeds Caſtle gate *, Here are five 

Hugh ſhould diſcharge 1 lat * FOR N Cheler- churches, and was formerly a chapel dedicated to Sr: 

fon (Keddleſton ], which ſaid Oliver gave it to James, near which have been dug up large bones and 

William Fitz Geoffrey with his daughter in marriage, flone coffins. That on the bridge dedicated to St. 
= ind the ſaid William Tran hold it by the King's Mary was in Charles II's time fitted up for a meets 

| grant and confirmation 6, C ing-houſe, but has been fince rebuilt and made a dye- 

| „ Parwent riſeth plaine weſt a little above Blak- houſe. In All Saints collegiate ehurch ', whoſe 
— « well L Baſtewvell] a market town, to Darle in the body was rebuilt by Gibbs, is a noble monument for 
« Peke, to Wennelle village and thoro' Crumford the earl and counteſs of Devonſhire, another for Eli- 
bridge to Watſtonde Welbridge*, to Darle, Darby, zabeth counteſs of Shrewsbury, who erected it in 


e pro- i b | | | 

of the „aua fert five mae by land from Darby Where her lifetime, and one for Richard Craſhaw of London, 

by Ns « jt goith 2595 Trente “. . werchant, who died 1651, and from being the fon 
ne . £-7tefeworth houſe was begun by fir William of a poor nailor, and going to London in a ſuit of 


Cavendiſh, and finiſhed by his widow Elizabeth af 
erwards counteſs of Shrewſbury. The queen of 
Scots was confined 19 years here, and an iſland 


leather, by induſtry got a conſiderable eſtate, fo 
that beſides many charitable acts in his life, he 


oſe who 
has the 1 


out of ow 3 left at his death above {. 4000. to the poor, lee- 

- end gf planted on the top of a tower in a pool was called turers, &c.* The tower was erected in the reign of 
ber garden ©. It was rebuilt by William firſt duke Henry VIII. BE 1 . 

nighted of Devonſhire, the chlpel and Ka en 4 Tbe looms ſet up here on a model from Italy by 

the em⸗ Verrio, and the gardens filled with a variety of water- Me. Loomb 1734, wee the fn Bk mana; Qory, a 

account works in the fantaſtic taſte of the laſt century, now curious eee as 586 wheels, turned by 8 

5 Henry | be 7 2 een, inne 5 _ ſingle water-wheel which goes round three times in 

Enolard | cylindrical batteries. | | = : | | edc 5 | 

ks "Ii work has been ſaid of Chatſworth that it is no er _ 3 8 Rae es 8 

| a viſita- wonder if the viſitor is diſappointed®. The chapel is and wheels, and employs 3 or 3 hands *. 3 

No 1486, clegant, and there is a good deal of the exquiſite the inventor's death it wes ſold, and copied in man 

DS is ex- carving of Gibbon, who loſt his life here in putting places. Here are e e The pat 5 bi - 


iſſue, tup, by a fall from a ſcaffold. Colley Cibber's 
t of the! father wrought here with eclat. The ſtables and don ». Mrs. Duesbury's porcelain manufactury em- 


bridge were built about 1760. „ Ho =P 55 tury em 
| | | | d the gol our 
D. 6604 | Edinſor adjoining, called in Domeſday- Eaneſoure, ploys 100 hands, and the go q and blue colouring 


open it is at preſent worked by one Lloyd of Lon- 


gs ids the pioperty of Henry de Ferrurs: are brought to a great degree of heroes. | 

ſeveral of . At Little Chefter Dr. Stukeley on good ground Here was a {wall Cluniac cell belonging to Ber- 
deſtroyed places the De, ventio of Ravennas different from that mondſ ey abbey, c. Surrey, about 1140 two 
cond earl o the Notitia and Itinerary, of which in Yorkſhire. hoſpitals for lepers t. Henry II. and a houſe of 
for black Horſley f agrees with him that the Derventio of the Dominicans . | | 


valued at Novtia is the Dercentio of the Itinerary, but ſeems Elizabeth counteſs of Shrewsbury founded a noble 
Tamworti her diſinclined ro place that Ration here. Dr. hoſpital at Derby for twelve poor people, who have 
church at bvmon ſayss we have no tation of the Itinerary in each L. 10. per annum d. Here is alſo a freeſchool 
near the Derbyſhire; whether it was that the Romans at that built by the corporation, and endowed with L. 60, 
wall once ne having had long and quiet poſſeſſion, found not à Year *. pn | | 
and con- lle ſame neceſſity of maintaining as numerous gar- Derby ſtands on the river Derwent, and has a 
in ſkeleton ons as at Grit, or whether there were garriſons kept in ſpacious market place, in which is the town hall, 
f the cou aber places not mentioned in the Itinerary, is not eaſy and an aſſembly room lately furniſhed in a hand- 
, the floor o determine, Dr. Stukeley traced the wall all round, ſome manner by the 4th duke of Devonſhire. In 
by a door nd ſome vaults and foundations. It is ſquare between St. Mary gate is the county hall. In the laſt re- 


the church 
und theſe 
he coverel 
d Lindſe) 
n fic Jol 


the Ricming tay or Ikenild and the river. Coins, bellion the Pretender puſhed forward as far as 
anden pipes, braſs rings, human bones, and ſtags this town, and kept his court in a houſe belonging 
orns have been dug up, and the foundations of a to lord Exeter, the back of which looks towards 
nige may be felt in the riverk croſſing to Darley the river. | 


} 

Tk 0 * Lel I. 14. 3 8 

* he fol. 273. b. 2 Iaquiſition 26 E. I. Cotton MS. Julius C. VII. 

Tv aftonel Bridge, | d Lel. VII. 45. - _ © Kennet's memoirs of Cavendiſh, 

port Mr. Bray's Tour, 2d ed. p. 168---174. 2 Domeſd. fol. 276. a2. 

i. 9» Brit, Rom. p. 489. | _ 2 P. 450. > Stukeley It. I. 50, 51, 

To Ir, Fegpe on roads in the country of the Coritani, p. 5, 6. 2 * Lel. VII. 44. on 

Hb, g Tan. 82, e * Stuk. I. 50. Bray, ubi ſup, 2. Tan. 7g. 
nz. 4 Keanet, ubi ſup, j © Fuller, 237. 2 
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Darley. 


Kingſmead. 


 Yeveley. 


Truſley. 


Bredfall. 


Lockay. 


Flwaſton, 


Dale. 


Ri ſeley. 


Sandiacre. 


Codnor cafle. 


. 


flobert Fertars, ſecond earl of Derby, founded a 


I 


TT 3.0K 


* 


Laſt cl: rgyman who held that office till bio 


religious houſe dedicated to St. Helen near this town He died 1478 |, F Jax, a 
t. Henry I. or Stephen, ſoon after tranſlated to Little Codcenor caſtle belongs now to Leivh Mat, * 
Derby, or Darley, a pleaſant village not far off on the eſq; At che Conqueſt it belonged to William % 8 
Derwent, valued at C. 258.“ [ts abbot founded a verell k. 
ſmall Benedictine nunnery about 1160 at King's mead Beauchief belongs to Peter Pegge, eſq; 3 p 
| | my z 
near Derby, valued at "a 18,* friend the rev. Mr. Samuel. Pegge, rector of Wh, 
This town gave birth to the learned Thomas tington near Cheſterfield, to whom J one ih 1 
Linacre; cg paar to Henry VII. and VIII. and an information for this county. It was a Vuze bill 
. 00. 
intimate friend of Eraftinus. He died 1524, and was ſtratenſian abbey, founded by Robert Fitz Rany! h, corn 
buried in St. Paul's cathedral“. John Flamſted the lord of Altreton, valued at C. 126. Eden F thro 
great aſtronomer was born here 1646, and died of Oxford had a cornetian ſet in es. Sta - 
171 | „ 111 = fb ing 
15 Zeveley in Abpletree hundred was a preceptory . ci LL I0 HIS DE BECCDEF, 1 
of knights of St. John of Jeruſalem t. Richard I. Alfreton is a market town. 4 10 
valued at . 93:  Staveley belonged at the Conqueſt 1 to Afcuith Mu. on 
At Truſley, in the ſame hundred, was bod George ſard a. Ralph Muſard held it of the King in chief chai 
Cooke, brother to fir John Cooke, ſecretary of ſtate, by ſervice of one knight. John E reſcheville Wis lever 
| biſhop of Briſtol and Hereford, who died 1650 ?. created 17 Charles II. baron SURVEY, but died Without exte 
At Bredſall, in the ſame hundred, was an houſe of iſſue male“. wine 
friars hermits t. Henry III. afterwards a priory of The manor houſe of South Ning feld belongs to ts nob 
Auſtin canons, valued at C. 10. 176. The priory earl of Thanet and Emanuel Halton, efq, the later bed: 
belongs to and is inhabited by Mr. Greenſmith *. of whom once lived in it. At the Conquelt tus ſhe 
At Lockay, or Lockho, near Derby, was a preceptory place belonged to Roger de Poitou. hey 
or hoſpital ſaid to be of the order of St. Lazarus of Hardwick gave birth to Elizabeth, d avphter 00 with 
Jeruſalem, ſubject to an alien priory in France, and john Hardwick, commonly called Beſs of 3 
given by Edward III. to King's hall, Cambridge b. She was married firſt to Robert Barley, of Barley in Cre 
Ekoafton belongs now, if I am not e, this county; ſecondly to fir William Cavendiſh, why 1 
to Stanhope earl of Harrington. was anceſtor to the preſent duke of Devonſhire, and {. be 
Dale, or de parc Stanley priory, was founded t. niſhed Chatſworth on her account; thirdly to fir William 11 
Henry II. by Serlo de Grendon for black canons from St. Lo, and fourthly to George earl of Shrewsbury, pte 
Calk abbey, ſoon ſucceeded by Premonſtratenſians whom ſhe ſurvived, and died 1607, aged 87. She ec, 
from Tupholm and Welbec, in whoſe ſtead William built three of the moſt elegant ſears that were erer oo 
Fitz Ralph ſeneſchal of Normandy founded 1204 an raiſed by one hand within the ſame county, Chai. 3 
abbey of that order, valued at J. 144. * worth, Hardwick, and Oldcotts, or Oldcotes. Of 9 
ln Riſeley park was found 1729 a ſilver diſh or theſe the two firſt were tranſmitted entire to the firll 15 
ſalver adorned with hunting and rural ige in 00 duke of Devonſhire, but the Jaſt was always the pro- . 
relief and this inſeription: perty of the Pierreponts, one of whom married Frances n 
Exfupert 1145 epiſcopus eccleſie Bogienſi 41; the counteſs of Shrewſbury”? 8 daughter. She had the wy 
ſetting forth that it was given by Exuperius, biſhop cuſtody of Mary queen of Scots 17 years in her af |} fact 
of Bayeux and Tolouſe, A. D. 405, to the church husband's time, and that unfortunate princels's chamber ke 
of Bouges, where was fought 1421 the battle be- and rooms of ſtate, with her arms "ng other inſignia, a Re 
| 37 | carpet and hangings of her work, are ſtill remaining 
tween the Scots under the duke d'Alenſon quartered %, duk 
in the church and the Engliſh under Thomas duke of here; though her bed was taken for plunder in the civil fri 
Clarence brother to Henry V. who was ſlain there; War." een 8 ber ice 00 nfi 
| fo that it was probably given as a trophy to Dale D. G. Secotie piiſſima regina Franciae dowaria an. at. N 
nh P A. P * regni 36 Anglicæ captivitatis 10 S. H. 1578, as at Hat- a 
abbey, five miles from the park l. eld, 3 4 8 1 P Win 
From the Willoughbies of Riſeley was deſcended | 46% 1 1 iT . 3 * W i fou 
fir Hugh Willoughby, who, ſetting out May 10, oth of which ſhe is working by candlelight, but ' to 
1555, with three ſhips to make diſcoveries, was in one a nobleman | putting his hand on 1 her ſhoulder, an 5 
January following frozen to death with all his crew *. guards waiting below. | 2 feit 
Saudiacre ſtands by that name in Domeſday * ; the Hardwick hall is about 7 or 8 miles from Cheſter- Ak 
property of three of the king's thanes. field, ſituate on a hill like a caſtle in the midſt W * 
15 Codnore ſuntyme longing to the lorde Greys, of a wood. It was brought into the Devonſhire fi- (if 
« five miles caſt from Horeiton, It is now all ru- mily by the counteſs of Shrewſbury, who built it rem and 
« jnoſe 8,” the ſpot where the old manſion of Hardwick ſtood, ad 
« Souche hath Codnor caſtle, ſumtyme the chiefeſt Part of which is ſtill remaining. William earl d had 
« houſe of the Grayes, where he now doth much Devonſhire, great grandſon « of this lady, reſided here ſhe 
« egfte. This Souch is a man of fair landes h.“ and at Chatſworth, and by his weight and influence at ( 
Of this family of Grey was William Grey, biſhop contributed very much to the Rerolntion. King ln 
of Ely, lord treaſurer of England t. Edward IV. the William raiſed him to the title of duke, and honoured p 
| | | ad 
Tan. 79. t Tan. 80. | Fuller, Worth. erb. 1 lo 
* Tan, 82. | Fuller, 5 z Tan. 83. | w 
* Bray, ubi ſup. d Tay. 83. . * | l 
4 Stuke! ey's Diſſertations on it, - with two plates, | e Fuller, Worth. Derb. 234. Hakluit's Voyages, . mh. bei 
Fol. 278. b. 1 Lel. VII. 44. > Ll. VI. 68. + Fuller, Derb, 233. Bentham's Ely, 170. 37% 
. x T 5 biſhop miſtakes in ſaying that the founder was one of the murderers of Becker, and that the church Was dedicates | 
to that martyr, m Domeſd. fol. 277. b. | 7 
* Irquitit, 26 E. I. Cott, MS. Jul. L. 81. * Dugd. Bar. II. 482, Le Neve MS. n. | 
e Dojncill. f. 273. be. « Kennet's Memoirs of Cavendiſh, p. 67, him | 


W ... gich the higheſt employmente. He was a firm 
in "dy patriot. The inſcription which he ordered 
4 his tomb 18 remarkable : 


Willielmus dux Devon : 
Bonorum principum fidelis ſubditus, 
Inimicus & inviſus tyrannis. | 


The houſe is ſquare, built of ſtone dug out of the 
bill on which it ſtands, and has a lofty tower at each 
| corner, and a ſpacious court in the front. Going 
| through a large hall, a grand ſtaircaſe leads to the 
; anments on the firſt floor, which conſiſt of a din- 
f and ſeveral bed-chambers; but the ſtate- 


wo is a good picture of the counteſs. The ſtate- 


doom is very large, and at one end is a canopy and 


Mu. 1 
chief 
* Wig 
out 


ice, A noble gallery, of about 195 feet in length, 
undons. Here are portraits of many royal and 
oble perſonages, but greatly hurt by damps. The 
del. chamber uſed by Mary queen of Scots whilſt 
he was here in cuſtody of the earl of Shrewſbury is 
hewn, with her arms carved in wood over the door, 
with MR in a cypher, and round it, Marie Stewart 
par Ia grace de Dieu royne d'E ſcofſe douariere de France: 


to tlic 
. latter 
{t this ; 


ter of | 


g Creſt a lion; motto, In my defens. In one of the 
rley in chambers are a ſuit of hangings, with chairs of 
"wh her work. The counteſs's arms are over ſeveral 
ny of the chimnies, and a motto of much vanity, ex- 
Ai prefling that ſhe was eminent for her birth, virtue, 
den Ne. &c. but more for her ſplendid fortune. The 
25 rooms are moſtly hung with tapeſtry of the time, 
3 now looking very dull. When the new houſe at 
A - Chaſworth was built a great deal of the old houſe 
* 0 here was pulled down for the timber, which was 
the brk carried thither; but part of it, and many of the 
be wo walls, are ſtill ſtanding. In Kennet's memoirs of 
3 te Cavendiſh family, he ſays, that one of the rooms 
e in this old houſe was of ſuch exact proportion, and 
al ſuch convenient lights, that it was thought fit for a 
d pattern of meaſure and contrivance of a room in 
e Blenheim ; but he does not ſay what room. The 
ph ey like generally ſpends a few weeks here in the 
| Maria ping; and, indeed, the ſituation is much more mag- 
OS niicent than that of Chatſworth r. oY”. 
Os The great manor of Che/terfield belonged to Bald- 
ay” m de Wake 50 Henry III. when the battle was 
N fought here, Robert Ferrars was deep in the party of 
3 = the barons, and had ſmarted for it, and after the 
1 batt of Eveſham bound himſelf by oath to a for- 
8 6 of his eſtate and honours if he rebelled again. 
— (er the barons were diſinherited in the parliament 
1 wo u Northampton 1265, many of them were extremely 
ee 1 Ulaisfied, this earl and Wake among the reſt; 
It A ad Robert the next ſpring aſſembling his friends 
: 3 oy ad followers at Duffield frith or foreſt, where he 
* os a aſtle, was ſoon joined by a number of re- 
:nfluence ble malcontents. They came on, and took poſt 
in Kin 1 -eltrfeld, where they were ſurprized by the 
VP nephew Henry and his friends, and many ſlain 
f en, Among the laſt were earl Ferrars, who 
a the gout at the time, and concealed himſelf under 
"y Lol in the church. He was conveyed in irons to | 
15 i naſar, and was releaſed three years after, but not 


y, [ 70. {7% 


[as dedicated „u. Bray's Tour 2d ed. p. 161. 16 
ram. 
7 * ice, of R. de Weſeham, p. 3-41. 


William Briwere his particular favourite u. 
| apartments are on the ſecond floor. In the drawing- 


air of ſtate, where the firſt duke uſed to have a 


extends along the eaſt front, with ſquare projecting 


eln | . | 
able to perform the terms on which he recovered 


Mr. Pegge on it, Archaeol, II. 276. 


DER EY LH THE 


his lands, loſt them and his earldom finally three 
years after, as did Baldwin de Wake this manor, 
The Ferrars eſtate and title granted to Edmund 
Crouchback; and conveyed by his daughter to John 
of Gaunt, became in ſome ſort the foundation of the 
great duchy of Lancaſter, now abſorbed in the crown. 
The battle itſelf was a ſort of æra in the neigh- 
bouring chronicles*. Matthew Paris mentions a caſtle 
here at that time, which Mr. Pegge doubts. Here was 
a very antient hoſpital for lepers*. Cheſterfield is a 
corporation and market town, and has a free ſchool. 
King John made it a free burrough, and gave it to 


title of earl, 1628, 4 Charles I. to Philip lord Stan- 
hope of Shelford, who was ſucceeded 1656, by his 
grandſon Philip; he, 1713, by his fon. Philip; and he 
1725 by his ſon Philip, born 1695, who died 1773, 
aged 78, and is ſucceeded by Philip ſon of Ar- 


Stanhope, and 5th earl. 


« Ambre riſith weſt of Cheſtrefeld, and leveth two 


c miles on the left hand onto us to Winfeld village 
© an eight mile to Ambre bridge, two miles to 
Chriche chace a wood faſt by where it runnith 
ic jnto Darwent*.” e „ 
In a field at Brimington near Cheſterfield, was 
found in a ſtone quarry this inſtrument of iron 
ſtone, lodged in a bed of yellow clay. It is 22 inches 
long and from one to two broad, and by Mr. Pegge 


ſuppoſed a Britiſh club. The Ikenild-ſtreet from 


Tapton caſtle into Yorkſhire could not go very far 
from the place where it was found . 


dt. 


| "GATE 


— — 


0 | 


Brampton chapel is ſuppoſed by an inſcription on 
one of the walls to have exiſted ſo early as 1155. 
It ſeems to have been rebuilt and conſecrated 1253 
by Brendan biſhop of Ardfert, ſuffragan to Weſe- 
ham biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, but ſtill con- 
tinued dependent on the rectory of Cheſterfield, which 
belongs to the dean of Lincoln, the vicarage not 
being endowed till 1268. The dean and the pa- 
riſhioners claimed a right of nomination to this 


in favour of the dean, and a decree iflued thereupo 
in the court of the Exchequer *® _ 1 
tiquaries, drawings taken 1775, of the plan, ſection, 
front of porch, and S. modillions, front and ſection 
of iſt, 2d and 3d arches, and four pillars in the 
ſemicircular part of Szreetly or Stetely chapel on the 
' north-eaſt extremity of this county near the road be- 
tween Workſop and Cheſterfield, of Saxon work, 
and now a barn. 55 5 2 
Five miles north of Cheſterfield is Dronfield, a 
ſmall market town. 
Scarſdale, the diviſion wherein Cheſterfield ſtands, 


grandſon Robert, and Nicholas his great grandſon by 


thur Stanhope of Mansfield grandſon of Dr. Michael 


gave title of earl to Francis Leak, lord Deincourt of 
Sutton 1645, ſucceeded by his fon Nicholas, and 


309 


It gave 


Brimington. 


| Brampton, 


chapel, but at Derby aſſizes 1758 the verdi& went 


John Hewett, efq. exhibited to the Society of An- 


Streetly. 


Dronfield. 


Scarſdale. 


the younger branch, with whom it ended. The 


violent fermentations in the ſtate and the death of 
traordinary effect on the firſt earl. He retired to 


0 by Tan, 82, _ 
| See Gent, Mag. 178 3, LIII. p. 393. 

G. Dugdale's Bar. II. 450, l | 
4 K his 


the king in conſequence thereof produced an ex- 
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his eflate at Sutton, and cauſing his grave to be 


dug, laid himſelf down in it every Friday“. What 
the zeal of the laſt age would call an effort of devout 
horror, the philoſophy of the preſent would ridicule. 
a3 4 piece. of folly. The title of Scaridale was re- 
vived in a barony 1701 in Nathaniel Curzon of Ked- 
leſton in this county. 

Sutton, at the Conqueſt the property of Roger of 
| Pc itou and of the Leakes*, is now the eſtate of Gilbert 
Clarke, elq.. 

IValton of John Woldyeat, eſq. of Crookhill c. 
Vork. F. F. Foljambe, eſq. of Walton, now lives at 
Aldwark near Rotherham. | 
Bo lover, which in Domeſday d belonged to William 
| Pevyerel, was the eſtate of the earl of Oxſord; now of 
the duke of Portland. The fite of the caſtle is occu- 
pied by a moſt ill contrived and inconvenient houſe, 
which, by the arms carved in ſtone over the door, 
Gavendiſh impaling Ogle, is ſuppoſed to have been 
built by fir Charles Cavendiſh, duke of Neweaſlle, 
youngelt ſon of fic William by the counteſs of 
Shrewſbury, who married one of the daughters, and 
at length tole heir of lord Ogle, The vallery 8.2 
feet long. The outer court, conſiſting of oſſices and 
ſtables, is large, and walled in: the inner is leſs, in 
which ſtands the houſe built of biown ſtone,, ſquare, 
and lofty. A flight of ſteps leads to a ſmall hall, the 
roof e by pillars, and from thence into the 
only room deligned for habitation on this floor, in the 
centre of which is a pillar ſupporting a heavy arched 


roof, round which is a plain circular table uſed to 


(ine on. The reſt of the rooms are ſmall and not 
numerous, and the floors of plaiſter. A range of 
buildings, now unroofed and ruined, ſtood on a 
noble terrace commanding a magnificent proſpect. 
"Theſe are ſaid to have been fitted up for the reception 
of Charles I. when he vilited the earl of Newcaſtle 
ar Welbeck in his progreſs into Scotland 1633, and 
a year or two afterwards with his queen. The earl 
gave up this houſe for their majeſties lodging, and 
ſpent J. 14000. on their entertainment. Ben Jonſon 
was employed in preparing the ſcenes and ſpeeches, 
and all the gentry in the country were ſent for to 
wait on their majeſties. When the duke went 
abroad the parliament ſeized the place, and fold it, 
and it began to be pulled down, when fir Charles 
the Cuke's younger brother purchaſed it, and reſtored 
it to the family. In the church is-a noble monument 
of the firſt ſir Charles Cavendiſh, and on the ſouth 


| fide is an additional building for the burial of the fa- 
Near the altar-piece is ſome carving on a 


ſtone formed like a ſarcophagus fix feet by three, 


repreſenting the Nativity; the child on the Virgin's 


lap holds a bird. 

Wirkfeworth is a large town with a hall * holding 
the manor court. It lies in a bottom eternally overhung 
with ſmoke from the lead and calamine works, the 
principal covering being here and there broken into by 
pillars of white ſmoke from the ſmelting mills. This 


town, which one would think the winter torrents and 


land floods muſt unavoidably overflow, has ſcarce 
any ſupply of water. Here is a ſtrong medicinal 
water , and molt of the ſtreams or ſprings in theſe 
parts paſs through, and are rainted by Jead mines, 
It is a large market town with a handſome church, 


d Dugd. Bar. II. 452. 
© Bray, 343 340, 

2 Short's Hiſt, of Min. Waters of England, 4to. 1736, p. 276. 

j Le. Coll, il, 590. It. IV. 131. 


1 5 V. 370. n Lel. VII. 45. 


Medley on Matlock water. Percival's Experiments and Hane on Buxton and Matlock ; 


2 


Bakewell, 


brought this legion into Britain about A. D. 12 


e Domeſd. f. 27543. 0. 
Lord Colraine ! in A, 8. Min. 1735. 


© $2mner - pp. ad Ant. Cant. p. 38. 


«© 4a) M4 
a freeſchool, and almſhouſe. Here the 805 
court is beld by a maſter and 24 jurors, vho 4 
mine diſputes relative to theſe mines, 83 Roma 5 
narii, from bis ek to Verus, were found ar 8 N 
this town 1735 "NY 

We have evidente that the Wirkſwor m 
were wrought early in the eighth century b 2 
Saxons, when Eadburga, daughter of Adult ** 
of the Eaſt Angles, ſhe abbeis of Repton in i 
county, {ent St. Guthlac a leaden coffin and x t 
in which he was buried i; and 83 5 Kenwarg 


ar mog 


another 
abbeſs gave lead here to the amount of goo ſhjl. 
lings to Chriſt church at Canterburyk. In Domeſ. 


day here were three lead mines !, beſides others at 
Aſhford, Crich, and Nieftesford, On 
Cromford nether moor in he pariſh of Wirkt 
was ſound 177 7 a pig of lead 19 inches and 7 t 
22 inches and + by 3 inches and + to 5 SY 
and à and 3 aches LY thick, and weighing 1261h, 
inſcribed, 


IMP. 


ith 


OAS. ILADRIANIL AVG. Ml. LYI. 


which Mr. Pegge explains as ſtamped by the 6h 


legion, in memory of the emperor Hadrian, who 


9 or 
124, and died 138”. Another was found in autumn 


1783 on. Matlock moor, and is now in the polteſſion 
of Mr. Adam Wolley the younger of Matlock, be 


inſcription is as follows: 


IL. ARVCoNI. VEEC VPE. MEAL. LVND. 


which Mr. Pegge i interprets, Lucii Aruconii Verecund; 
Metalliſci (or Metallarii) Lundinenſis, ſuppoſing Aru- 


conius to be the merchant or farmer of the lead works 


in Derbyſhire; bur reſident in London. 
is 84lb. Hence there is no flight ground for con- 
jecture that theſe mines were worked alſo by the 
Romans. The king claims the 13th penny on the 
mines round Wirkſworth, for which the owners com- 
pound at C. 1000. per annum, and the tythe 1s fad 
to have produced as much formerly. 


& Aegleſburn riſith in a rocke in the paroche of ; 


« Oreworthe, chens to Iderſe three miles, to Doſcld 
* church three miles. A little beyond Dovefeld 


* ata place Eglesburn much goith into Darwent *.” 


The village of Cromferd has alſo lead works. At 
this place ſtands a mill for ſpinning cotton, inventel 
by one Mr. Arkwright, who has a patent for it, aud 
in conjunction with ſome other perſons carrics on tae 
buſineſs with great advantage to himſelf and the 
neighbourhood, It employs about 200 perſons 
chiefly children, and to make the moſt of the teri! 
for which the patent was granted, they work by 


turns night and day. Another mill as large as the 
firſt is building here, and new houſes riſing round It 
A third is begun at Bakewell *. 

On the banks of the Darwent, is AMI, where 1 1 


a weak medicinal water?, efficacious in cho! licky, con- 


ſumptive, and cutaneous cafes 4, and much frequented 
by the neighbouring gentry as an agrecable retreat 


during the ſummer months for health and amutemen" 
without the infection of ſouthern manners. 
two baths. The old bath, as it is called, thoug! 
there had been a bath at the plate long before, 
built 1734, the houſe belonging | to which is 14:90" 


4 f. 276. fe 


b Mr. Welt in A. S. min. bo 
i plambartc fal. 27 0 
p Short, p. 27 
Phil, Tranſ. LXII. p. 455 


5. 


o Bray, p. 119. 
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moll frequented, though the new one has a 
an e houſe in a pleaſanter ſituation. The baths 
handlom erate, and the water lighter than common 
1 W the virtues of Briſtol and Bath waters. 
7 5 Known about 1698. There is à hot ſpriug 


6 4 a hill beyond the old bath, but notwitht tanding 
he ilbattempts to prev ent it it mixes with a cold one in 
bg 6 way to the river. Here is a water of a ſtrong 
lis peniying quality; 2 large ſtratum formed by which 


ü uſed for building, and is very ſerviceable. Mat- 
ock great Torr is 140 yards perpendicular, Near 
Matlock bridge are two chaly beat ſprings *. 

Two miles ſouth-weſt is Middleton bath, which 
riſes cloſe by the ſouth fide of Bonſal brook, at the 
ror of a very high ſteep mountain, a mile from 
\ſiddleron, and two from Wirkſworth. It is uſed 
chiefly to eure mange y horſes and dogs, but is fit to 


ud, 
ger 
il. 
nel. 
Ut 
Wn 
wth 


1 


0 be employed to much greater pu poſes . The manor 
lb. of Midleton was held t. Edward II. by Thomas de 
Vurnival of Thomas de Chaworth *, 5 

On the top of the hill called River, which is above 
: Matlock church caſtward, is a ſtone ſaid to have 
bh been formerly a rocking ſtone, not very large, and 
who placed on two other ſtones *. 

0 of At Bonſal there is a ſchool founded and built by 
tum ſobett Ferne, eſq. who ſettled 200. per ann. on the 

eſlion halter, 107. per ann. to put two boys apprentices, 
The WM G ccher 101. per ann. for the repairs of the ſchool- 

| tou'e, and to purchaſe religious books, &c. 

D. On the commons about Minſtre are ſeveral bar- 
ZH tons. In the largeſt were found two glaſs veſſels 
rg vpht or ten inches high, with wide round mouths, | 
1 and containing about a pint of clear greeniſh water, 
mr a filjer bracelet about two inches broad, an or- 
weight nament of philigrain Work, gold, or ſil ver gilt, 
b with red glaſs beads, and remains of a wooden box 
* nd claſps and hinges. See Pl. IX. fig. 7. . 
” we n. On the ſouth end of Stanton moor (which is 24 
22 miles from Derby, 12 from Cheſlerfield, and four 
os from Bakewell, a wild uncultivated waſte, very high 
1 Ind, rocky, and about two miles by one and A 
Dofuld half in breadth from eaſt to weſt), cloſe to the vil- 
efold lage of Birchover, is a very fingular maſs of large 
wy 5 Tocks, called Roulter, Rowter, or Roo-Jor. Theſe 
ws 1 | wels and on the top of a hill commanding an ex- 
Ri enge view over the moor, and ſeem to have been 

renten a pace much fr equented by the Druids. 0 

Ny and On one of them is a rock baſon. The tar on 

LOFT the top was ſet up à few years ago to ſupport a 

and the veather-cock. In another part is a rocking ſtone 

e et feet ſeven inches in circumference. There 

wy wp: re ereral cares among theſe rocks on the north 

mw bi de. Many of theſe tones appear from their ſitua- 


ion to have been placed by art. About a quarter 


OUNd it. 
fa mile weſt of Rowter, on a ſimilar kind of hill, is 


where is The largeit of theſe is a rocking ſtone 32 feet in 
ky, con- | Weunference, It moves with great eaſe, a8 ſeems, 
equented [rom its extraordinary poſition, to have been placed 
le revon | there by human ſtrength. It reſts upon two ſtones 
_— ear of the ground, and, it one may judge from its 
Here of | aon, and from the paſſage between the two ſtones 
I, thong! | redts upon, we may ſuppoſe it to have been a ſtone 
fore, vas De 

: 11 14 ab. Id autwers to the deſcription given by doctor 


le of rock idols in Cornwall, called Tolmens, 


15 al, 129129, 


11 Madox' Unt. 61 ich. 276. 
0 Count Of 
Heat. Le 


[nag 


Ib. 124. 


cod. p. 160. 
* Voy:ve to the Hebrides, Þ. 281. 


F malemblage of large rocks, called Bradley rocks. 


« Brav, Ib. 129, 130. 
ſome Druidical remains on Stanton and Hurtle moor in the Veak, by Major Rooke, Archæol. VI. p. 110-- 1194 


Si Hai R 


Ar about a quarter of a wile weſt of Bradley debt | 


are ſeveral rock baſons. On a hill ſtands another 
group, called Carclif” or Crackcliff. Among theſe 
are four very perfect rock baſons. On the eaſt and 
weſt fide of Stanton Moor are ſeveral large rocks 

and ſtones, none of which have baſons, nor are they 

to be found but on rocks that ſtand on hi! 13, and in 
the neighbourhood of Druidical remains. In a cave 


11 feet by nine and ſeven feet high, at the foot of 


Carcliff rocks, is a hermitage. At the caſt end of 
the cave 1s a crucifix, the figure three feet high, cut 
our of the ſolid rock in high relief, the ſculpture 
not bad. On the top of the croſs there appears to 
bave been iomething like letters, but now ſo defaced 
by time as not to be made out. On tlie left hand of 
the crucifix is a niche, as if intended ſor a ſtatue. 
Facing the entrance are the remains of ſeats hewed 


out of the rock. On Stanton Moor, about half a 


mile north of Rowter, is a Druid temple of nine 
ſtones, called by the country people the Nine La- 


dieb. At 24 yards welt of the temple is a ſingle 


ſtone, which they have named the Tung. The dia- 
meter of the circle is 11 yards; the ſtones are about 
two feet fix inches high; there appears to have been 


one in the centre. Near it are ſeveral cairns; one 
had been opened a few years ago, and much rum— 


maged: bones were found, and a large blue glaſs 
bowl with orifices not larger than the tip of a to- 
bacco- pipe. 

On Hartle Moor, about half a mile weſt of the 
Nine Ladies, is another Druid temple. It conſiſts 
at preſent only of fix ſtones; but the field they ſtand 
in goes by the name of the Nine Stone Cloſe, and if 


we may judge by the eye, there were formerly that 
number. The height of the talleſt ſtone is 17 feet. 


At 75 yards ſouth ſtand two ſtones ſomewhat ſmaller v. 

About two hundred yards north from the above- 
mentioned temple is a circular Britiſh work called 
Caſtle Ring. It has a deep ditch and double vallum; 
the entrance is very viſible on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, 


where part of the vallum has been levelled by the 
plough. The diameter from north-eaſt to ſouth- 


weſt is 143 feet, from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt 165 
feet. As no coins or Roman utenſils have been 
found near it, there ſeems to be ſufficient grounds 


Har:le Moor. 


| Caſtle Ring. | 


to ſuppoſe it to be a Britiſh and not a Roman en- 
campment. It has been thought by ſome to have 
been a Daniſh work. Certain it is that the Danes 


ſecured themſelyes for ſome time in Derby, after 


they had driven out the Saxons; but as this place js 


at a great diſtance from that town, and is near to 


many Druidical remains we may rather ſuppoſe, it 


to be Britiſſ 7. 

In removing : a large ſtone at Durwood near Hartle 
moor was found a large urn half full of burnt bones, 
and near it two antient querns, or hand mill ſtones, 
flat at top, and ſomewhat convex on the under ſides, 
about four inches and an half thick and about a foot 
diameter, the upper ſo much leſs than the under 


| that being placed on it it could be turned round with- 


in the rim of it, Such ſtones Mr. Thoresby * deſcribes 
as found at Cookridge in Yorkfhire. Others are 
found in Bratton camp, Wilts“, and: ſuch are in 


common uſe in the Hebrides d. Three circles of 


ſtones are to be ſeen very near the ſpot where theſe 


* Archz6l: III. 254. 


See before, Vol. I. p. 100. 
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and meets a precipice. 
 Gorſe Stone. This name is undoubtedly derived from 


. 


millſtones were found, and on a ſtone. at the entrance 
of the largeſt circle is a rock baſon ©. 

At the eaſt fide of Stanton Moor are three very 
remarkable ſtones. They ſtand at the edge of a de- 


clivity looking over Darley dale, and about a quar- 
ter of a mile from each other in a north and ſouth 
direction. They have at a diſtance much the ap- 


pearance of towers. That to the ſouth is called Cats 
Stone, and has a road leading to it cut through a 
ſurface of looſe ſtones and rock. This was evidently 
intended as an approach to the ſtone, where it ends, 
Another ſtone is called 


a Britiſh word gorſeddau (ſetting aloft), which Dr. 


Borlaſe, in his Antiquities of Cornwall, explains to 


be Druidical places of elevation. In ſome places they 


were made of earth, and ſometimes upon high rocks, 
from whence they uſed to pronounce their decrees. 


The other, which is the largeſt of the three, is called 


A ſtone of a very ſingular ſhape, called Andle Stone, 


ſtands by itſelf on Stanton Moor, about a quarter of 
a mile north of Rowter. It ſeems to have been formed 


by art, and might probably have been a rock idol. 


On the middle of Stanton Moor is a ſmall work 16 


yards diameter; the vallum is of earth and ſtones, 
but there does not appear to have been a ditch: the 


entrance is towards the ſouth. There are ſeveral 
cairns near it, and many traces of Britiſh works are 
perceivable on various parts of the moor, but no- 
thing perfect can be made out. Some rocks in a 


ſmall encloſure at the north-weſt end of the moor 


near the village of Stanton appear to have been a 


Cromlech. The ground theſe rocks ſtand in belonged 
to the family of the Caltons, whoſe anceſtor about 
one hundred and fifty years ago had a Latin inſcrip- 


tion cut in Roman capitals on two of them. On 


one; Res ruſtica, que ine dubitatione proxima et quaſi 
conſanguinea ſapientiæ eft, tan diſcentibus eget quam 
magiſtris. On the other, Nihil eft homini libero dig- 


nius, et quod mihi ad ſapientis vitam proxime videtur 


accedere. 5 
By the number of Druidical remains on Stanton 


Moor we may reaſonably ſuppoſe this place to have 
been inhabited by the Druids. Here are temples, 


caves, rock baſons, rocking ſtones, gorſeddaus, rock 


| idols, and cairns. Their ſacred groves have long 
ſince given way to cultivation; but their more dura- 
ble monuments have ſtood the ravages of time, and 


remain as helps to illuſtrate their hiſtory 4. 


Mr. Bray gives the following deſcription of this 
wonderful aſſemblage of rocks, or rather huge ſtones 


piled on one another, forming an hill which runs in 


length for 70 yards or more from eaſt to weſt, the 


north and ſouth fide being nearly perpendicular, 


You go up at the eaſt end by a moderate aſcent, 


when prodigious maſſes of ſtone preſent themſelves, 
and a paſſage about fix feet higher appears, which 


formerly went under part of them, and came out on 
the north fide, but the middle of it is now fallen in. 


On the north ſide you find ſome immenſe ſtones, 
which form a kind of alcove, ſeeming as if ſcooped 
out for that purpoſe. ._ Going up to the higher part 
aze two rocking ſtones, which can be moved by the 


hand; one of them, ſuppoſed to weigh 30 ton, reſts. 
on two points of leſs than a foot diameter each, but 


© Pegge in Archzol, VII. 19-23. 
7 


4 Rooke ubi ſupra, 


FP. A iN: þ 


there is now earth and graſs collected which cover 
the ſtone on which they reſt, yet not fo as 10 i 
its being moveable. On the higheſt fone of all 
round pillar of three joints, with a weather. cock ar 
the top, has been let into ſuch a hole as that Which: 
appears in the ſtone on Riber. On the north ide of 
one of the upper ſtones towards the welt end oſ the 
hill is cut a chair with two arms, of Very rude 
workmanſhip, and a ſeat for one perſon on each ſide 
of it. One of the uppermoſt ſtones meaſures 3 
feet or more in length. When ſeated in this 
you ſee towards the right a ſingle ſtone on an oppoſite 
hill, called the Eandle, or Anvil fone; and t the 
right of that another, called Thomas's Chair, On 
this laſt there was a few years ago a ſtone cutin ſhape 
of a chair, with a feat on each fide, but it is pgy 
thrown down. Looking to the left on the points of 
a crag are two upright ſtones, called Robin Hood's 


Chair 


| | Stride, A little to the right of them, at the other 
Heart Stone, and meaſures 83 feet in circumference. 


end of the range, terminating in a heap of looſe 


ſtones, is Cratcliff Torr. South of Robinhood's Stride 


is Bradley, or Bradwell Torr, where is another 


ſhaking ſtone. This laſt is probubly that which Dr. 
Borlaſe ſays he heard of as being four yards high, 
and twelve round. Of the two at Routar, he ſays, 


the largeſt is computed to weigh at leaſt 20 ton, and 
that it is on a Karn 20 feet high ©. At the foot of 


Routar, on the ſouth fide, is a houſe called Routar hall, 


once the habitation of a gentleman's family lately 
belonging to Henry Eyre, eſq. of Derby, from whom 
it deſcended to the preſent lady Maſlareen his daughter, 


There is alſo a ſmall chapel. From this houle is a 


way up to theſe ſtones, where part of them js ſeen 


in a moſt extraordinary poſition. The higheſt heap | 


of them here forms a face to the weſt, where they 


hang over one another almoſt without ſupport in the 


manner of that deſcribed by Dr. Borlaſe in Plate XI. 


fig. 5, but much larger. The guide. would make you 


believe that the ſacrifices were performed here, and 
that the marks of fire are ſtill viſible on theſe ſtones, 


The north ſide at this end conſiſts of vaſt maſſes piled | 


on one another in the ſame manner, ſmall ſtones 
ſeeming to have been put in to ſupport the large ones. 


The heap goes further towards the weſt ; but leſs | 


high, and is terminated by a ſingle ſquare ſtone placed 
on ſome others. ; 

It ſeems incredible that theſe ſtones ſhould have 
been brought and placed here by any human art, 35 


no engine now known would be equal to the tak of 
bringing and placing them in the poſition in which 
they are now ſeen. Yet when one conſiders Stone- 


henge, which is beyond doubt the work of art; wict 


we hear what maſſes of ſolid ſtone were carried to 
Palmyra and raiſed to a great height, one cannot 
it is impoſlible that this ſhould be the work of human 


c : » - | 
hands. Dr. Borlaſe f obſerves that the ancients bat 


| . : | f > have 
powers of moving vaſt weights, of which we hae 


now no idea. Whatever knowledge was poſſefled by 


the Druids, and they are ſuppoſed to have had ſo 2 | 
ſolute a command of the people that nothing Vo 


be wanting to effect what they might deſign, there 2 
other certain marks of their having been in oy 
neighbourhood. But after all, may not this — 
the effect of that convulſion which has left ſuch alto 
niſhing marks of its violence i 


might not the Druids finding the ſtones here remov+ 


© Ant. of Cornwall, p. 1832. 


ſay | 


n this country, ad 


lb. 175. 
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de ſörrounding earth and uſe them as a place of re- 


4 1cj0Us worſhip, taking advantage of the uncommon 
a «cumltance of ſuch large ſtones being moveable by 
at ſo ſmall a force, to make the multitude believe they 
c. were invelled with ſupernatural powers. 

of Pr. Borlaſe deſcribes a tolman in Cornwall, and 
he another in Scilly, to conſiſt of a large orbicular ſtone 
de ſupported by two ſtones, between which there is a 
PH alage, and ſays they are both in the decline of 
37 will beneath a large karn of rocks ſtanding on two 
air matural ſupporters. He adds afterwards, „Another 
lite thing is worthy of our notice in this kind of monu- 
the ments, Which 15, that underneath theſe vaſt ſtones 
On theres a hole or paſſage berween the rocks.” Whether 
ape this was uſed as A ſanctuary for an offender to fly to, 
now xr to introduce proſclytes, novices, people under 


wire, oe ab94t to ſacrifice? into their more ſublime 
Dy, * | | ] 
myſteries, he does not determine. 


ther The ſtenes on Routor do not ſeem to anſwer the 
looſe tefcriprion of a Tolman, but that on Pradley Torr 
tride docs; the paſſage, however, might be for. a ſimilar 
other purpoſe. eee 7 
Dr. (rarclif preſents a broad and very lofty perpen- 
high, ticular front of ſtones wonderfully large facing 
lays, Winter and Elton. Some of the upper ones are. 
„ and worn on the edges as if jagged, and many of them 
ot of ne marked with ſeams, probably occafioned by the 
hall, uin waſhing away the ſofter parts. Mr. Rooke ſays 
lately there are four rock baſous ou the top. At the weſtern, 
whom end is a ſmall cave in the rock open to the ſouth, 
ghter, which was formerly the habitation of a hermit, . At 
le is A the eaſt end of it the figure of our Saviour on the 
is ſeen crols was carved on the ſtone, and great part of It 1s, 
t heap ſill remaining. On the left of it is a niche. Facing 
e they the entrance was a feat hewed out of the rock. A 
in the bel. place ſeems to have been ſeparated from the reſt, 
ate XI. the holes remaining in which the poſts were probably | 
ke you Pliced, On the ſame range of hills two ſtones 
te, and ſanding upright in a direct line from one another 
; ſtones, have got the name of Robinbood's Stride. They are. 
es piled allo called Mockbeggar-hall from the reſemblance 
| ſtones they have to chimnies at each end of a manſion— 
ge ones. bouſe, and which on the north ſide particularly migh 
but leſs jiduce the poor traveller to make up to it in hopet 
e placed of reſreſhment, Still more weſt of this is another 
cragoy rock, which from the road to Elton ſeems to 
uld have bang almoſt without ſupports. . 
wart, a8 lun paſture ground adjoining to a fa:m of the 
Cc taſk ot te of Devonſhire, called One Afh Grange, ſouth- 
in which Wl © of Monyath and north of Newhaven, is a 
rs Stone cucle of ſtones or Druidical temple called Arbe Lows, 
rt; When 3 jarus diameter, ſurrounded by a large circular 
arried to bak of earth, 11 yards high in the flope, higher to- 
annot ſay | | 


1 7 1 

— the touth or ſouth-eaſt, formed by a large 
"mov; the dirch within four yards wide, with two 
Mrances eaſt and welt. On the rampart by the 


of human 
cl1ents had 


we have eit ent L | : Fo 4. 
ws „entrance is a tumulus with a Gitch and appear— 
Mefled y 117 10 h 4 h n 
Ns » ® nave been opened. To the ſouth-weſt 400 
1ad fo a or 500 yards off; | | cm | 
1 yaras olt in the open paſture, through which 
ing Wor lie road above ioned paſſes, i 
18 had above-m Y: 
there ar cs entioned paſſes, is another bar 


LIES a forte rampart deſcribing an 
Ads (circular direction ſeems cone, with 
10 = 1188 eaſtern entrauce. In the middle of 
"ny La temple towards the eaſt are ſtones 

the Kiſtvaen. The ſtones are thrown 


en in this 
is heap be 
{ſuch alto- 


try; and 


0 
ere remose n i ; | 
| ! Mounting to 32, and three in the centre, 
t Ib. 175 | FE | 
| * | Tour p. 30 136. * Ib, P- 242. 
the „„ 


S Hir a . 


probably about eight feet high. The entrance is at 
the north or north welt, Weſt or ſduch-weſt of the 
great barrow a liitle- diſtance from the bank is a 
ſmaller barrow, whence one fees many more on the 
tops of the adjacent hills, and one very large one 


(43 
\CÞ) 


about half a mile off, called Endlow, in which have Endlow. 


been found athes and burnt bones. They all have 
a baſon on the top b. | | 

The ſummits of moſt of the hills in the two Peaks 
are called Lows, which in Saxon ſigniſies a hill, and 
on the tops of molt of them are to be ſeen barrows 
of ſtone. Near Brafington by the road fide leading 
to Buxton on the right is a-vait barrow called Stanhope 
lord or Stonebeap loco, where human bodies have been 
found in caſes compoſed of four large itones ſer - 
edgeways, covered with a fifth large one. Theſe are 
covered with lefler ſtones, and raiſed to a mount.“ 


Human bones have of late years been taken out of 


this barrow. There are many more in this neigh- 
bourhood, fome of which have been rifled, and others 
remain perfect. Some, particularly in+Eyam pariſh, 
on the moors, over which turnpike roads have lately 
been made, have been broken up for the materials, 
and in ſom? were found urns containing bones and 
beads, &c. and in others what is called a Druid's ring. 
The effect of the earthquake which deſtroyed 
Liſbon November 1, 1755, on the lead mines at 
Eyam edge in the Peak, was very ſenſibly felt by the 
miners in a drift about 60 fathom or 120 yards deep, 
and above 50 yards from one end to the other. A 
miner in the eaſt end of the vein about fix fathoms 
below the others called them down, when they all. 


Stanhopelows 


felt three more ſhocks at the interval of about four 
or five minutes, and after each heard a loud rum- + 


bling in the bowels of the earth. The time between 
the firſt and fifth ſhocks was about twenty minutes, 
and the ſecond was ſo violent as to cauſe the rocks 
to grind one upon another . . | 
In the High Peak the king has a large manor called 
de Alto Pecco, and within it was formerly a foreſt, 
now diſafforeſted, and the king's eſtates here were 
called the Honour of High. Peak, and had many depen- 


dent manors, a caſtle, and foreſt. Edward III. granted 
it to John of Gaunt, and it became, as it ſtill continues, 
part of the duchy.. The courts, receipts, &c. were 


always at the caſtle till it fell to ruin, and then the 

records were transferred to 'Futbury, ſo that it is now 

ſaid to be within the honour of Tutbury. N 
ln the Low Peak the crown has alſo a manor called 


the manor of the Wapentake of Wirkſworth, parcel _ 


of the duchy. 


The peculiar diale of this country begins on theſe 


hills, and runs into Lancafhire, moſt high countries 


having a dialect of their own. 


| Haddon Grange is a venerable ſeat of the duke of 
Rutland, one of the moſt curious and perfect of our 
old caſtellated manſions. The houſe ſtands on a gentle 
hill in the midſt of thick woods overhanging the Wye, 


Haddon . 


which winds along the valley at a great depth be- 


neath. The houſe conſiſts of two courts. The firſt 
is entered by an arched gateway in a corner. In the 
centre building between the two courts is the great 
hall with its butteries and cellars. At the other end 
of the hall is a drawing room, and in a corner of 
the hall a ſtaircaſe formed of large blocks of ſtone 
leading to the gallery, 110 feet by 17,. the floor -of 


» Phil, Tranſ. vol. XLIX. p. 398. 
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him a great eſtate. _ 


. 


which is ſaid to have been laid with boards cut out 


of one oak, which grew in the park, In one of 


the windows are the arms of England in the garter 
ſurmounted with a crown. In another are thoſe of 
the earl of Rutland, impaling Fernon with its quar- 
terings, in the garter. In the ſame window are the 
arms of the earl of Shrew/bury alſo in the garter. 
In the eaſt window of the chapel were portraits of 
many of the family of Vernon, parts of which till 
remain, and a date of Milleftemio cecexxvii. In the 
north window fid:vardus Vernon, and his arms; and 
in a ſouth window is Willmus Trufſell, In the great 
eaſt window, and others on each fide of it, are ſome 
good remains of painted glaſs. At right angles 
within the gallery are three ſmaller apartments. All 
theſe rooms are ſtill hung with arras, which conceals 


their clumſy doors. At the other fide of the draw- 


ing room were two or three other apartments hand- 
lomely fitted up, and joining it to the chapel, which 


has a low antechapel, a nave, two ailes, and a font. 
The reſt of the houſe is taken up with a number of 
ſmall rooms aboye and below for ſervants and re- 


trainers, Over the door of the great porch are cut 


in ſtone the arms of Vernon and Tulco de Pembridge 
lord of Tonge, c. Salop*, whoſe daughter and 


heireſs Iſabel married fir Richard Vernon, and brought 


The rooms (except the gallery) are dark and un- 


comfortable, and give no favourable idea of our an- 


ce(tors' taſte ot domeſtic pleaſures; yet was this place 


tor ages the ſeat of magnificence and hoſpitality. 


It was at length quitted by its owners, the dukes of 


Rutland, for Belvoir caſtle in Lincolnſhire. The 


antient garden is but ſmall, conſiſting of parallel ter- 
races placed one above another, each having a ſort 


up about twelve years ago“. 


of ſtone baluſtrade. The great park was ploughed 


For many generations Haddon was the ſeat of the 


Vernons, of whom fir George, the laſt heir male, 
who lived in the time of queen Elizabeth, gained 
the title of King of the Peak, by his generoſity and 


noble manner of living. His ſecond daughter and 


heir Dorothy married John Manners, ſecond ſon of 


the firſt earl of Rutland, which title afterwards de- 


{cended to their poſterity 1641. For more than one 
hundred years after the marriage this was the prin- 


eipal reſidence of the family, and the neighbourhood 


did not feel the loſs of their. old patrons. So lately 


as the time of the firſt duke of Rutland (ſo created 
by queen Anne) ſeven ſcore ſervants were main- 
trained; and during twelve days after Chriſtmas the 


houſe was kept open with the old Engliſh bene- 
volence. This nobleman was fo fond of the country 


that he rarely left it; and when he married his 


ſon to lord Ruſſell's daughter, made it an article in 


the ſettlement, that he ſhould forfeit part of the 


jointure if ſhe ever lived in town without his conſent. 


The character of this nobleman was truly great®. 


In the grounds was dug up an altar of rough ſtone, 


_ as the houſe is built of, with this inſcription, 


now quite evaneſcent, fixed in a dark, part of the an- 


echt | ILL Rs: 


k Pretty impaled by Barry of 6 O. and Azure. | 
| Mr, King, Archæol. VI. 346—3 59. 


Bray, Ib. p. 154. 
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= Bray's Tour, 2d Ed. : 
Mr. Walter Stonchouſe was a great ſufferer in the civil war, being beth diſplaced from his livipg and impriſoned, 
* 4 One H. A publiſhed another tract on her eaſe. at Foods 

* See her caſe in Ames's Hiſtory of Printing, 541, in a tract primed 1603, with the like diſcuſſon. 


DEO | 
MARTI 10 
BRACIACAE Fey 

_ O8ITIUS ö 
COECILIAN 4 
 PRAEFECT * 
TIRO * pl 
. the 
Mr. Horſley takes Braciacæ tor the name of a place", » 
Mr. Baxter and Mr- Pegge * rather think it is an epithet bo 
of Mars. This inſcription, with one or two more | 
much broken and without any direction where 5 
found, were copied for bilhop Gibſon by Mr. Stone. 
houſe, rector of Darfield, c. York?, whoſe latge oy 
and valuable collection was purchaſed by Thomas ws 
lord Fairfax, and after his deceaſe by Mr. Thoreſby, . 
Among the reſt was a large piece of bone, and ; 2 
tooth dug up near Bradwoll, about feyen miles | 
from Haddon. The tooth, though a quarter of an inch 1 
broke off, was 13 inches and an half in compaſz, 1 
weight 13lb. 10 0z. 4, with which were found ſe. = 
veral other bones broken and diſperſed, and 1 * 
very large ſcull. Dr. Johnſon wrote an eſſay on ” 
the tooth, which is ſuppoſed the grinder of ai 25 
elephant. „%% 28 | 5 
At Overhaddon, which is the name of the village, 0 wok 
happened in the middle of the laſt century a caſe of ff way 
extraordinary abſtinence; a girl, Martha Taylor, aſht 
faſted for twelve months. An account of it was wid 
drawn up and publiſhed, 1660, by John Reynolds, * 
addreſſed to the Royal Society, and dedicated to Dr, oe 
Walter Needham, proving that without any miracle Fw” 
the texture of human bodies may be ſo altered that * 
life may be continued without the ſupplies of meat * 
and drink 3. A maiden of Confolens in Poitou faſted "oY 
above three years in the beginning of that century“. FP 
Bakewell is at the foot of an hill; the church, bn! 
with a handſome ſpire, ſtanding on a little eminence } hom! 
makes a good appearance. In one of the chancels keep 
is a raiſed tomb for ſir George Vernon and his two were 
wives, with their figures at full length recumbent ache 
on it; and againſt the wall are two magnificent mo- green 
numents of alabaſter, one for fir John Manners and * 
Dorothy his wife, daughter and coheireſs of fic 1 
George Vernon; the other for fir George Manners | kt 
and his wife (who erected it in her life-time) and their dall 
four ſons and five daughters, with all their figures. relloy 
In the eaſt chancel is a ſmall raiſed tomb of alabaſter diem 
for John Vernon, ſon and heir of Henry Vernon, mill f 
who died 12th of Auguſt, 1477. The font ls of ngen, 
great antiquity, and the weſt arch of the church 1 al | 
of Saxon architecture. 3 > dup þ 
Here was a chantry founded 44 Edward III. 137% Might 

by fir Godfrey Foljambe, knt. then living at Hallop, ln 
and the gild of Holy Croſs at Bakewell, valued a org! 
the diſſolution at J. 4. per annum. The houſe en. fone; 
graved in the Antiquarian Repertory, vol. IV. p- 91 WM tn} 
is now pulled down. — | WT adit 
In the church-yard is an old croſs, ſaid to bave KY 
been brought hicher from ſome other place. On the ven 
upper part of the welt face are viſible the remains 1 

— — — | Foun 

n p. 318. | o Coins of Cunobelin, p. of | * 

b 

Ubi 


2 cru- 


Ax. On the top of the caſt face a figure on 
S yr ck like St. George. Beloware other figures of 
| rk 74 ſculpture and much damaged; The pariſh 
er - ery large that it comprizes ten or twelve 
15 ** eaſe*, On the right hand of the bridle 
pe (6r to Chatſworth in a paſture is a ſquare 
5 wich a tumulus, hollow at the top; part of 
7 dis built by Edward the elder A. D. 924. Near 
1 foot of the caſtle was lately found a copper 
" head or Celt *- We. Es 
Ar Haſſop, two miles from Bakewell, in the- Shef- 
del and. Cheſterfield road; is a handſome ſeat of 
Thomas Eyre, eſq; in whole family it has been 
n 13 Henry Vil; when it was purchaſed by his 


ne 
hs 0 of ſir Robert Plumpron of Plumpton. He 
FR nurſes 4 plan begun by his father of making large 
(by, plantations of trees l. | | | 
d 2 Near two miles north or north-weſt beyond Bake- 
les well is a village called Aſhford in the water. On a 
nch vil in this pariſh called Trincop is a large circular 
pals, umpart encloſing the whole ſummit. On rifing the 
| ſe- jill beyond the village (in the road to Tidſwell) a 
d a «all guards a precipice on the left, from whence is a 
[ ol moſt enchanting ſcenes | The bottom is a narrow dale, 
"MM willed Monſall dale, running between the mountains 
| oa the left hand, fertilized by the little river Wye, 
lage, vhich riſing near Buxton, about 10 miles off, finds its 
e of n between the hills, and runs through this dale, by 
lor, Aſhford; Bake well, and Haddon hall, into the Der- 
was went. The deſcent from the point of view is ſteep 
ꝛ0lds, and abrupt. The river runs through meadows, 
o Dr. nite with a few corn-fields, ſometimes of a conſi- 
iracle &rable width, ſometimes narrowed by banks orna- 
l that mented with fine trees; Widening again it runs round 
meat a ſmall iſland z here it breaks over rocks, there it 
faſted ſeals foftly along; and, twiſting in a thouſand. 
ur)“. neaaders, is at length loft behind the point of a hill; 
hurch, , bu the found of a conſiderable fall of its waters is 
inence WW head, The fide of the left hand hill, which is very 
nancels lteeþ, is in ſome parts of the fineſt turf, in others co- 
11s two ered with underwood from the brow to the water's 
1mbent dye, The projecting hill, which is oppoſite, is of 
ut mo- geen tarf, and after riſing to ſome heighth, becomes 
rs and ny flat; its plain is adorned with fingle trees dif- 
of fic parſed over it, after which it riſes again]. | 
anners | At Aſhford a confiderable work is carried on in 
1d their ling black marble dug there, ard brown or 
gu fellow brought from the diſtance of about three 
_ ” mie, About 1748, one Mr. Watſon erected the 
ram mill tor this purpoſe, the mechaniſm of which is very 
i a ugenious, and was his own invention. It both ſaws 
hurch eg w poliſhes the marble. The black fort which is 
g tug here takes fo fine a poliſh, that at firſt doing it 
J. 2 ght be taken for a looking-glaſs *, 5 
dee | ln 1759, in making a turnpike road through 
alue : Wardlow village near Aſhford, on opening a heap of 
oule en. 32 yards diameter and about five feet high, 
V. p. 970 had been there time immemorial without any 
| edition concerning it, though manifeſtly a work of 
to have Bl m, ws found a monument to the memory of 17 or 
et perſons who had been there interred. The bodies 
emails 


Meared to have been laid on the ſurface of the 
Find on long flat ſtones ſeven feet and an half 


clin, p. 17. "19 and their heads and breaſts protected from the 


„„. 139, 
Uu : 
_ di ſup. p. 184, 183. 


and be intercepted by it. 


eur Fe 
Unbent weight of ſtone, by ſmall walls Cor rather 
".p . p. 155. Edton. " Bray, Ib. 166. 
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cheſts]. made round them, with a flat ſtone on the 
top, excepting the two principal ones, which were 
completely incloſed in two ſtone cheſts about two 
feet high and ſeven feet long. On removing the 
rubbiſh; many jaw bones and teeth were found un- 
decayed, but none of the larger bones. The ſtones 
of which theſe coffins were compoſed appeared 
plainly to have been taken from a quarry about a 
quarter of a mile diſtant. Near half the circle was 
vacant, which might be owing to accidental diſ- 


turbance by lying nearer the road or inattention on 
the firſt opening. The rey. Mr. Evatt of Aſhford, 


who communicated the account and drawing to the 
Royal Society 1761, ſuppoſed the circle later than 


the fence-wall above which interfered with part of 


it, and therefore referred it to the lain in the wars 
between the houſe of York and Lancaſter “. But it 
is much more probable that it was a family burial- 
place of the fame kind with that at Repton in this 
county before-defcribed, p. 306. Mr. Bray® draws 


a different concluſion from the poſition of the wall, 
and thinks it more likely that they wou!d carry the 


wall ſtrait (eſpecially as the ſtones removed fur- 


niſhed materials for it, than that the monument 


ſhould be thrown up on both ſides of ſuch a wall 
Sec Pl. IX. fig. 6. | 
Mr. Gale, in Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 471. 


deſcribes a foſſil ſkeleton found in Lal hill dale near 


Bakewell. 5 1 

At Stoney Middleton, the unuſual ſigure of the 
church, or rather chapel, which is an octagon, re- 
built 1959, ſtrikes the eye. It is a chapel of caſe 


315 


Stoney Mic 
dleton. 


to the church of Hatherſage. Over the town is 


ſeen the ſmoak of the numerous kilns uſed for 


Theſe kilns work only in the ſummer, except one 
which is conſtantly employed in burning lime for a 
ſmelting cupola here. It takes up two days to burn 
a kiln. The lime is drawn out at the bottom, and 
ſold for two-pence a ſtrike or buſhel. The men 


earn eight or ten ſhillings a week, Carts bring a 


load of flack (the ſmall part of the pitcoal) from 
about Sheffield and Cheſterfield, and receive for it a 
load of lime. Three ſtrikes of lime are conſidered 
as a load, and from forty to fifty loads are laid 
ON an acre, 
hundred, | 

In this village is a bath, called St. Martin's, nearly 
as hot as that of Buxton. It is incloſed by four walls, 
but is open at the top, and has been uſed by poor 
people with good ſucceſs in rheumatic caſes. There 


are alſo three warm petrifying ſprings on the welt 


ſide of the church-yard and a chalybeat ſpring. 
In the lead mines on the other fide the mountain 


above theſe ſprings, and about two fathoms above 


the lead ore was a bed of boulder ſtones, any one of 


which being broken is found to contain from a gal- 


lon to half a pint of bitumen like Barbadoes tar, 
which melts to oil before the ſun or fire. There 
were alſo in the mines ſeveral ſprings that took fire 


Coals are fold here for fix-pence the 


burning the rocks into lime for manure, by means 
of which the moſt barren of theſe hills are fertilized, 


with a candle, and would burn a week or fortnight, _ 


and all the water drilling through the ſtratum of 


| boulder ſtones will take fire and burn many days. 


along | 
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along, Jlucllousm edge with iis burning water. The 
ſirſt diſcovery of theſe ſtones happened by a workman 
breakivg one of them. On the north ſide of the 
mountain oppoſite to theſe. ſprings is a mine wh ch 
canuot be worked; for in picking or ſtriking the ore 
tue ludden ſhaking of the metal gives ſuch a. violent 
motion to the ſulphur that it makes an.exploſion like 
figed gunpow dere, 4 ' | 
Tidlſeocil is a market town five miles north- eaſt of 
Buxton. John Danycl held the manor in fee farm 
by charter of king Joha% Except two or three 
houſes the buildings are mean, but the church is 
In the chaucel is a flat ſtone in memory of 
John, ſon of Thomas Fuljambe, who did much 
towards building the church. The date is 13368. 
There 1s alſo a raiſed tomb (on which bread is given 
away every Sunday) for Samſon, Meurrill, with a 
date of 1388, and another for Robect Purſglove, 
prior of Gitburn abbey, prebendary. of Rotheram, 
and {uilragan biſhop of IIull, who died 1579. In 
the ſouth tranſept is a tomb with whole-length figures 
of a man and woman, their names not known. A 
ichool adjoing to the church yard. A fmall- clear 
\tream runs through the town, coming down the 
valley from Buxton“. N | | 


large. 


Here is a ſpring that ebbs and flows at uncertain 
times, twice or thrice in an hour after great rains; 


bur in dry ſummers it entirely ceaſes. The well 


here mentioned is one of the wonders of the Peak. 
It is about a yard deep and broad, and the water 
riſes and falls three quarters of a yard. The water 


guſhes from ſeveral cavities at once, for the ſpace of 


ſive minutes. This phænomenon is occaſioned by 
the diſcharge of a ſubterraneous reſervoir, ſupplied 


by ſprings through a channel in the form of a 


ſiphon. 


There being nothing remarkable in this ebbing 


and flowing well, belides its ſecret ſupply with great 
quantities of water, which it throws out in ſudden 
gluts at .uncertain times, even ſeveral times in an 
liour after great rains, and not once a week in dry 
weather, Dr. Short omitted it. It is hereby evident, 
however, that it has no communication with the ſea, 
nor its flux and reflux . 


The deſcent of the hill to Caſtleton is long and 


ſteep. A fine vale is ſeen below, in which are 
two towns with handſome ſpires; but at the point 
of the hill, a ſhort turning to the left leads by a 
ſtill ſteeper road to Caſtleton, which appears on 
turning this point; the other town is called Hope. 
T be church of this laſt place was granted by king 


John while earl of Moriton to the canons of Lich- 


field, to which grant he affixed his gold ring with a 
turquoiſe ſtone, which he uſually wore, and which 
is there. expreſſed in the charter. Non ſolum ligilli 


mei inhpreſſione led proprii annuli appoſitione robo- 


« Travis. 


At this point are ſome objects to be attended to. 
The vale below is of conſiderable width, fertile, and 
divided into cornfields and paſtures, watered by a 
rivulet which ſhews itſelf here and there, 
range of hills which riſe on the oppoſite ſide (and 
ſtretch away on the left to Caſtleton, terminating, in 
a point called Mam Torr) near to Hope is a pointed 
knob, almoſt circular, round which is a trench, and 
nearer to Caſtleton is another, leſs conſpicuous. The 


rav, ſh. 1.12177. 
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former is called Vin. hill, the latter Looſe. 
the event of a battle, ſaid to have been 
tween two parties poſted, here, but who 
or when it, happened, the people canng 
information. | ö | 

On Min hill and Looſe hill are ſome ditches, whethe 
for tences or ſlight temporary defence uncertain. Abou! 
1778 or g, on removing large heaps of ſtonez 
eaſt of Winhill pike, an urn of rude work il 
was found under them ſtanding on the ſurface 
ground, the top covered with a flat Gone. 4 


hill, from 
fought be. 
they were, 
t give any 


a little 
baked, 
of the 
ta dip 


of theſe hills, near Hope, the entrance of another (ale 
is ſeen, which runs behind them, and is called Edals 


» Of 


which hereafter. About a mile north of the Neth; booth 


in Edale is a druidical tumulus, circular, about 66 fee x 


diameter, 18 high, of rough ſtones of various $1: 
a R "ay 
top hollow, four feet deep, fix diameter, the Inſide 


of the hollow black by fire, was deſtroyed a few years 


ago for the ſtones. It ſtood in a rough heathy paſture 
called the Nether More, on the {ummit of an hill, on 


one ſide of which is a level ground of 30 or 40 acres, at 


whoſe end at. the foot of a circular mountain is a dich 


about 660 yards long, ſloping to the other mountain, + 
Afﬀew years ago a large ſtone I) ing on the fide of the 


hill on the right of Edale village being remoyed, 


diſcovered 15 or 16 beads, about two inches diameter, 


one of amber, the reſt glaſs, ſonie black and white, 
and of different colours“. "#9 


Mam Torr is diitinguithed by an abrupt precipice U 
of brown ſtone, with a large area incloſed with 


a double trench running up to the cdge of it, 
The vulgar ſtory is that this hill is continually 
crumbling, without being diminiſhed, and they 
call it The Shivering Hill, from the ſhivers of ſtone 
brought down by the froſt, That it is dimi- 
niſhed, and moſt viſibly ſo, I ſhall mention more 


particularly by and by. A more wonderful thing 


here is a rich lead mine, which though it has been 


worked much longer than any other which is known, 


{till abounds with ore, and finds employment for 
about 100 peoplei. FN) oe Lond 
Mam Torr ſtands on the right hand of the road 
from Caſtleton to Buxton about a mile. It is (aid 
to be near 1000 feet above the level of Caſtleton 
valley k. In its bowels is the oldeſt mine worked in 
High Peak called Odin or Oder, perhaps Woden, from 
the great Saxon chief or deity l. The fore or eaſt 
part of this precipice is a frighrful torr, On its wel 
or back part is Adyn'torr, the continual mouldering of 
which has carried off a large piece of the trenches on 
that ſide, as perbaps they never met on the foreſide. 
On the top and ſides of this hill is a camp, ſuppoſed 
to be Roman, of an oblong or pentagon form, running 
from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, the broad end to the 


ſouth-weſt, where Mam Torr forms one part, Little | 


Mam Torr the other, the ſmaller end to the north 
calt on the ridge, which continues on towards 


Looſe hill. There has been a double trench all round 


it, but the ſouth corner is broken off by the falling ol 
the earth at Great Mam Torr, and the welt by that 
at little Mam Torr, whereof remain to this day 1170 
yards beſides what is decayed and fallen down; ſo that, 


; . els | 
ſuppoſing it to have been whole, it bas not been! 


. . . . . - nch 
than 1650 yards in circumference. The inner tre 


s de hill, on]! 

is about 15 yards below the ſummit of the mY * 
| h | * 

the very top whereof are two ne mounts about th 


0 Bray, p. 186, 197+ 
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& higher. It is ſo contrived that it is impoſſible 
yr wei as one man to riſe the hill undiſcovered, 
0% get, any flying cours or ; ſtraggliog, plunderers 
ud la from any part to ſur prise the emrenchment 
? 78 The ſummit of the hill, is not level, 
aa in a ridge nearly from weſt tg, caſt, along 
ohen is built node Wall as a paſture ſence now. 
viding the camp into two pars. 1 he aſcont to 
is yery ſteep every way except at the north end, 
(here the ditch croſſes the ridge. The principal 
cance. ſeems at the well corner very, pear; the top 
Little Mam Torr, hut; there is a track of an old, 


le and leading from Mam gate: up the north fide of the 
7 hill to a gate of about four a yards wide at the {mall 
g =. 3 camp. oppoſite to the other gateway, A. 
| tird of like width, towards the north'weſt ſide, 
ts. ug down to Edale. Near; the north-eaſt coruer is a 
1 e within the cam Be. The trenen 1s about 16 feet 
on wide at bottom. and ,igcloſes. ſomething more than 
$, at 6 acres The whole circumference about, 1200 
"Heb yards, Mr. Aubrey meations this camp in is Mo- 
1 a. 1 numenta Britannica, and lays. that elephants bones 
the have been dug up near the hill. The mountain 
wed, orertops, the whole, .country,. commands a pro- 
eier, ſpect, orer che whole , Peak, Cannery, and into Staf⸗ | 
ite, ſordſhire, ſome parts of TLorkſhite, Chelhire, and 
Lancaſhire. Its top is covered with corn mould 
cipice WY duo yards deep, then clay three quarters of a 
with yard: after that a bed of ſhale and a row, of iron 
of it, done alternately for about 20 yards lower: but 
nually the iron ſtone bed is ſtill the thickeſt, being often 
| they a yard, and the other not half ſo much: then begins 
ſtone at intermixture of ſhale and a mixed ſtone between 
dimi- ron ſtone and greet ſtone in beds of the ſame 
| more thickneſs, continuing to the foot of the Torr. 
| thing Theſe ſtrata in this precipice lie all horizontally 
s been from north to ſouth, in the moſt exact order. In the 
known, upper part it 18 perpendicular, but in the lowerit ſhelves 
ent for or ſlopes, ſo as three ſtrong conceired youths in ſundry 
ig vin wes have attempted, and with imminent danger have 
he road climbed it. Its height from the top to the foot of the 
lt is ſaid hire rocks is about 196 yards, or 456 feet, and from 
Zaſtleton this to Caſtleton we may gueſs at 200 yards more. On 
orked in dhe top it is about 60 yards broad, at the bottom of the 
en, from nning ſhale it is about 400 yards broad, Ir is daily 
e or eat WF woaldering down by the wind; for ſhale expoſed to 
1 its welt the air a few days crumbles into very thin broad 
dering of Plates, ſo that the wind has carried up and covered the 
>nches on top of the mountain with it. It is as different from 
foreſide. late as ſpar or diamonds, for it corrodes and deſtroys 
ſuppoſed al minerals near it except iron and coal, of whoſe 
m \ttnol ir partakes, and has no ſolidity to be wrought 
nd to the 


won. The above trench runs from the north ſide of 
Min Torr along the ſouth fide of the hill, north of 
Galtlern: then turns ſouth, and croſſing the vale, 
fils in below the town, taking it and the caſtle in; 
then turns weſt, ſo goes up to Mam Torr; its whole 
meunference being about ſeven miles m. 

Little Mam Torr is 243 feet perpendicular. At the 
Ot of it, near Mam gate, is a field called Hills paſture, 
om anumber of ſmall hillocks irregularly diſperſed 
tit on the level ground. Among theſe were diſ- 
Mered a few years ago foundations of ſeveral buildings 
don over with graſs. The ſtone was carried away to 

led in other places; the walls were from 18 inches 


art, Little | 
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h all round 
e falling of 
eſt by that 

day 1170 | 
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duo of Roman roads in Derbyſhire, 


vt, I. P. 10—12. 
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to two feet thick, compoſed of ſtone, roughly hewu 
juſt enough to make them ſtick together with mortar , 
or cement; ſeveral door fills, one. of them circular, 
about twenty- four ſeet diameter, with a door on the 
ſouth fide. Eight feet weſt of ir, a ſmall buildivg, 
containing three ſides of ah oblong ſquare, one end 
open, the whole incloſed by an irregular triangular, 
wall, the longeſt ſide about 56 yards. Near this 
were two other buildings nearly ſquare, wider at one 
end than at the other, the ſmalleſt end 12 feet, the 
other three ſides 18 feet each, the ſmall end of one to 
the ſouth, of the other to the weſt. At a little diſtance” 


pee s [i A en 999 bb ts in | 1 FER 
from the wide end of each is a heap of ſtone or rub- 


bilh, ix feet long, and one high, covered with graſs, 
Two other larger buildings of irregular ſhape. From 
this camp a ditch is carried down the ſouth ſide of the 


hill crofs the valley to Mich / or hill about three miles 
oft, and thence ſouth-eaſt by ſouth croſſing the Batbonm 


gate, and a ſtream riſing at Bradwell, and running by 
Brough. It goes in a ſtrait line to Shatton or Brad- 
well edge, about three miles more. It is called the 
Grey ditch," and probably was a pratentura. On the 


fide of Mam Torr hill it is very vifible, but deſtroyed 
by the plough in many places in the valley; yet from 


Muklow bill: to Chetton edge it is plainly ſeen. The 
ſlope or front towards Brough is about 20 feet high, 


and 12 broad at top. Pieces of ſpears, ſwords, ſpurs, 


and bridle bits have been found vn both fides, and very 
near it, between Bathom gate and Brad well water. Juſt 
where it croſſes the former on the eaſt ſide of it is 


a large limeſtone rock, called Iden, or Eden tree, 


where it is ſaid one king Eddin had a houſe. One 
hundred yards from this ſpring is a ſaltiſh, purgative, 
clear cold ſpring, uſed with ſucceſs in ſcorbutic and 
ulcerous complaints by the poor, which runs into 
Brad well water at a part of it vulgarly called Bird's 
2waſh, perhaps Burgh waſh, a little before it joins the 


theſe two ſtreams was the Roman ſtation called Brough 


or Burgh. The road called Bathom gate went hence to 


Buxton, and is plain for a mile from Brough parallel to 


Nooe. On the point of land formed by the junction of 


the preſent road to Smaldale. After croſſing Grey 


ditch it turns north · weſt up the hill to the moor on this 


ſide Bat hom edge, where it is plainly ſeen, and again 


for a mile on the Buxton ſide of the edge, and again, 
near Buxton, where the rev. Mr. John Watſon, 
1772”, found a Roman ſtation unnoticed before, not 


diſferent from the natural ſoil. At the Dam of the 


deſcribed by him. Where this road is moſt intire it 
meaſures 18 feet over compoſed of ſmall flinty gravel 


foreſt, or Chapel of the foreſt, a few yards within 


Plainly diſcernable by the colour of the graſs till it 


Hernſtone lane, it enters the encloſures on the left, 


enters that ſtrait lane that goes to Fairfield. Afﬀter- 


wards it winds to the left towards Fairfield, and pro- 


ceeds by that village to Buxton, where it ends. 


There is no trace of a road to the north or north-eaſt 


of Brough, and therefore Mr, Pegge o concludes that 


it was only a communication between Brough and 
Buxton on Tideſwell moor, about 11 Italian miles in 
length. But Mr. Watſon? deſcribes a road from 
Melandra caſtle to Brough, called the Doctor's gate, 


which goes thence to a place in Yorkſhire called the 


Doctor's head, where it Joined the 
from Mancheſter to York. 

Brough is a ſmall hamlet in Hope pariſh, The 
caſtle lies a little north of this road, communicating 


great Roman road 


Bray, ubi ſup. p. 204—207, 


? Archz0l. III.: 37» 


4 M 


with 


Brough, 


31 8 


with it from the ſouth corner. Many foundations have 

been ploughed up, and bricks between the caſtle and 
river. On the other ſide urns have been found. Mr. 
Pegge ſaw 1761 rude buſts of Apollo and another deity 


in fone found in "the fields, with a coarſe pavement 


compoſed of tile and cement in the lower of the two 
fields, called Halfeds, at the confluence of Bradwell 
brook and the Nooe, and in the other were marks of 
an oblong ſquare building, whole angles were of rude 
grit ſtone, and the area covered with bricks and tiles, 
and here was. found a fragment of Roman pavement, 
and alſo a fragment of a tile inſcribed O H, part 
of the word Cohors, a brick 8 inches by 743, and 


12. thick, with C II fair in the middle, and a 


broken one with C. Mr. Wilſon of Bromehead hall 
near Sheffield has a piece of an urn found here in- 
ſeribed, 5 8 Te | SE 
V 

VIV 
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and part of a fine red patera. In a field at the conflux 


of the two ſtreams a double row of pillars is remem- 
bered to have croſſed the point of land, but they have 


deen entirely deſtroyed ſome time. On the left of a 


gate by the road ſide near the mill is a baſe and part 
of a column of grit ſtone, and on the ground by the 


gate lay a baſe or plinth, with part of a column on 
it, and a torus moulding to a pedeſtal ſerves now to 


cover a well. Two large well preſerved urns full of 


aſhes were found, and a third two years ago, and 
before that a half length figure of a woman in grit 
ſtone, the arms folded acroſs the breaſt, In 1780 


inſtance of the preſervation of human bodies buried 
in them. One Barber, a grafier, and his maid - ſervant 
going to Ireland in 1674, were loſt in the ſnow, and 
remained covered with it from January to May, when 


they were ſo offenſive that the coroner ordered them 


to be buried on the fpot. About twenty-nine years 
afterwards ſome countrymen probably having ob- 
ſerved the extraordinary property of this ſoil in pre- 
ſerving dead bodies, had the curioſity to open the 


ground, and found them no way altered, the colour 


of the ſkin fair and natural, their fleſh ſoft as that 


of perſons newly dead. They were expoſed for a 


tight during the courſe of twenty years following 


though they were much changed in that time by being 


ſo often uncovered. In 1716, Dr, Henry Bourn, M. B. 


of Cheſterfield faw the man perfect, his beard ftrong 


and about a quarter of an inch long, the hair of his 


head ſhort, his ſkin hard and of a tanned leather 


colour pretty much the ſame as the liquor and earth 


_ .they lay in. He had on a broad cloth, of which he 


tried in vain to tear off a ſkirt. The woman was 
more decayed having been raken out of the ground 
and rudely handled: her fleſh particularly decayed, 
her hair long and ſpringy like chat of a living perſon: 
5 Bray ubi ſup. p. 210—212. 


Kiag in Archzol. VI. 248. 
Archæol. III. p. 236. 


4 


Mr. Barber of Rotheram, the man's grands 
both bodies decently buried in Hope chur 
upon looking into the grave ſome time aft 
it was found they were entirely conſumed. Mt. Wer 
mald, the miniſter of Hope, was preſent at theilt 10 
moval. He obſer ved that they lay in about 2 yard 
deep in moift foit or moſs, but no water ſtood in the 


ba Dr, Balguy in Phil, Tranſ. No 434. p. 413. 
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be took out one of her fore teeth, the upper pan 5 
which as far as contained in the ſocket was a; Wan; 
as a piece of ſteel, and being wrapt round his f. . 
ſprung again to its firſt form, but this po 
loſt in a few minutes after it had been in 


i fuger 
Power was 
his pocket. 
n, had 
ch, and 
erwards, 


place. He faw their ſtockings drawn off, and the 
man's legs which had never been uncovered before 
were quite fair: the fleſh when preſſed by his linger 


pitted a little, and the joints played freely and with. 


out the leaſt ſtiffneſs. The other parts were much 


decayed. What was left of their clothes not cut of 


for curioſity was firm and good: the woman had on 


a piece of new ſerge which ſeemed erer lle 
worſe 5 225 | | | f | —w_ 
On the fouth ſide the Merſey or Fdrow in O cb 6 


pariſh near Woolley bridge, is a Roman ſtation calleq 
Melandra caſile, 122 yards by 112; the ramparts 
three yards broad, the ditches on the ſouth and ſouth. 


eaſt ſides partly . remaining; the area ealled Coſtle- 
Hard, and eleven fields adjoining the Ca/tle carrs, The 


four entrances very viſible, and within is the ſite of 
the prætorium 25 yards ſquare. The road runs 


from Brovgh hither ; the track till uſed; another to 
| Buxton, and perhaps a third into Yorkſhire, At 


the eaſt angle was found this inſcription on a ſtone 16 
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| at the north corner of the caſtle, a baking ſtone, e nl, mn bs by EO 
ſuch as now uſed im the country for baking oat EE 0 
bread, Oppokte the ſtation on the fouth fide — 42 
Bradwell water a few houſes retain the name of £ 
Braugh, where the common people fay king Peverel 3 = - 

| had a houſe, meaning William Peverel . At, R -þ 
| Brough, about 20 years ago, were dug up fome |} ; + 
Saxon idols. EPL 4) == = = 
The moors of Hope pariſh afford an extraordinary |. - ES== E 
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county by Derby and Cheſterfield into Yorkſhire. | 
This is the ſecond ſtreet of, the name in Britain; and 


in an old ſutvey or map of the country about Tupton 
moor made in the laſt century, it is called Rignalliſtreti. 


Ad Trivona, a ſtation placed by Richard of Ciren- 
ceſter 12 miles from Derbentio, is Streeton on Trent, | 


where the road enters the county, and croſſes 


Egginton heath to Derby or Little Cheſter by Litie 
Over, down Darley flade to the Derwent; thence I 
over Morley moor by Horley park lodge to Pentrich 
by a ſquare camp with a double vallum on Pentrich | 
common to Higham in Shirland, Streiton, Eg tote, 8 
farm of fir Henry Hunloke's, to the middle of whole | 


avenue it points; and thereabours in 1700 Was found 
a braſs celt, now in his poſſeſſion. Between this 


place and Cheſterfield it cannot be -traced. At 


Higham or Linbury was probably a ſtation, bot 


name, though not the diſtance, is loſt in Richard, | 
and which Stukeley places at Alfreton, Ravennas Putt 


| : d 
Lugudarum or Lutudaron next to Derbent, an 


Baxter | 


Turky 
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wat makes this Cheſterfield. If the ſtation was 
18: 0 


t might be at Tapton, called Caſtle hill, though 


| | 
1 <<ad is carried by common tradition to Kilmar/h 
: : © the river into 'Yorkfwire, 547i ns 097 
7 aero and the cultivated country about it in— 
8 wy with green hedges, viewed from the hills near 
: | -verns, affords a beautiful proſpect. Though 
. * poor town at the foot of a hill, it has a 
a} butch and inn, and a houſe belonging to 
5 C 
The remains of the caſtle ſtand on the point of 
q he rock jutting over the mouth of the great ca- 
lh the ſouth and weſt ſides 87 yards perpen- 
he lieular. The outer walls of the keep in the ſouth- 
bi vet corner £5 feet high and 8 thick, with part of a 
0 flaircaſe in them, are pretty entire; as is alſo the 
ich auler caſing of freeſtone in many places. The af cent 
off «it was by a narrow winding path up a moſt formi- 
on able ſteep, and the ' caſtle walls poſſeſs nearly the 
the | «hole! ſummit. The great gate on the eaſt ſide is 
| {etroyed, and there appear to have been no buildings 
oſop C. within the area, but only two little turrets and | the | 
Med keep; which laſt is only about 20 feet ſquare within, 
arts and conſiſts of two rooms. In the uppermoſt Mr. 
uth- Lug imagined he found an idol cell, in which he 
le- vas confirmed by the diſcovery of ſome Saxon idols 
The a Brough 18 years ago. But not to inſiſt that theſe 
ite of idols might be Roman lares or penates, we have 
runs 0 authority for placing any religious apartment in 
ler to cur caſtles prior to the introduction of Chriſtianity 
wal mong us. This caſtle muſt have been built with pro- 
ne 16 digious labour, the ſtone being brought from the hill 


en the oppoſite ſide of the town, and the approach 


2 preat chaſm between thoſe hills and the caſtle, 


from the town, or by a very narrow paſs on the 
ſide next the cavern. There is no appearance 
of a well within the walls. There is ſome water 
0 the hill above, but it is beyond the precipice 
an which the caſtle ſtands; and how it could be 
ſached, if any enemy was near, is not eaſy to 
be gueſſed, Within the wall there is a little 
berring · bone ornament. This caſtle is aſcribed to 
Wiliam Peverel, natural ſon of the Conqueror, who 
ſhent a Chriſtmas here v. It ſeems to have been ſome- 


beg very difficult. The hills behind it are much 
hioker, and ſeem to command it entirely; but there is 


md the only way of getting at it is by the aſcent 


SH 1.08 K. 


there called the; Town Ditch; Here, at Burgh, and 


at Hope, are ſome chalybeat ſprings v. 3 
Dr. Short gives the following deſeription of this 

caſtle 2 . ? dT ee eee f 
„The caſtle, which gives name to the town, is 

ſituate on the top of the riſing ground on the ſauth 


ſide of the town. | It is about 100 yards higher than: 


the village, and has either been a wateh tower, 


armory, or fort, having no chimnies or other ne- 
ceſſary conveniencies of habitation. The wall {till 
remains at its firſt height, having beſides. the roof 


two other floors, each about ſixteen feet high. Its 
length within from eaſt to weſt is eight yards, with- 
out twelve and a half: from north to ſouth eleven 
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and a half, and ſeven within, with-a very narrow 


ſtone. ſtair within one corner of the wall, It has 
only one ſmall room on a floor, with two ſmall nar- 


row lights on each fortified and inacceffible ſide. 


It is built all, of, the hardeſt freeſtone, which muſt 


have been a Herculean labour, firſt to bring them, 


and then to get them up to this place, there being no 


ſuch ſtone in that country. The inſide has never been 
plaiſtered; but only faced with ſmooth ſtones, cut a 
yard above and below the lights on each ſide full of 


antique figures which T eould make nothing of. On 


the north ſide is the caſtle yard, from eaſt to weſt be- 


tween two and three hundred yards, and from north 
to ſouth about one hundred and fifty. The caſtle 


and yard are fortified on the eaſt by the caſtle cave, 
over which as Cotton tells us Tom Wilſon and his 
maſter's. mare tumbled; This cave is a ſmall ſtreight, 
ſhut up on both ſides by great precipices of limeſtone 


rocks, open aboye, and about 200 yards broad at 


the narroweſt place: at bottom is a moſt charming 


green walk, from 15 to 50 yards wide, and half a 


mile long. From the top of the torr before the caſtle 
On the weſt ſide it 


gate is about ſixty yards high. 
is fortified by that ſhocking torr over the entry of 


Peak's hole. On the north ſide has formerly been 
another inacceſſible rock, now covered with earth 


and the ruins of the caſtle- yard wall. On the ſouth 


fide was the entry into the caſtle, by a drawbridge, 
over a deep gulph cut out of the rock, accefli- 
ble only by a ſmall iſthmus from the mountain 
above,” | ff 


| The aſcent from Caſtleton is exceedingly ſteep ; 


a ſmall vale appearing beneath, in the center of 


which ſpires Hope ſteeple, on the margin of a 


meandering brook that iſſues from the cavern, called 
the Nooe. eee OW bod 

Two hundred yards from the ſurface of the 
ground is the entrance of the Devil's Arſe, an 
irregular imitation of a Gothic ſurbaſt arch, 


| whole extreme height is 30 yards, width 50. About 
120 yards from this entry is Ruſſet well, which riſes 


with ſuch impetuoſity that it repels flat ſtones or 
pieces of wood thrown into it. The face of the 
rock over the entry is in the middle 89 yards and 
an half high. At 35 yards from the mouth are ſome 


wretched cottages; on a terrace below which is a 


blackiſh ſtream in a ſtoney bottom, running out of 


144 ties called the caſtle of Hope, of which John earl 

re. a Warren and Surrey was governor 18 Edward J. | 

© Ciren- ml John his grandſon and ſucceſſor had a grant of 

Tren, tie caſtle and honor of Peke in as ample a manner 

. 8Pererel had before it eſcheated to the king“. It 

y Little 3 taken from the barons 16 John by William de 

thence ears great grandſon of Margaret daughter and 

Pentrich ber of William Peverel; and in the reign of Hen- 

Pentrich | Till, the cuſtody of it was granted to Bryan de Liſle, 

dow, a Ni Vas much truſted by that prince*. It was uſed for 

of whoſe | ing the mine court records till removed to 

yas found Wry t. Elizabeth. An entrenchment beginning 

ven this U the lower end of the valley incloſed the town, 

ed At Wing at the great cayern forms a ſemicircle, 

n, whole 3 — — : 

Richard, | 1 an os Hannan roads in the country of the Coritani, p. 210. 
MN altles, Arch:eol. VI. 248—250. 
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„ed. Bir, I. 81. „ Caftrum de alto pecco eſt eſcheat, de Henrico Peverel. Comes de Ferrariis tenet illud cum tota ſoreſta per 
arms,” Inquiſit. 26 E. I, Cotton MS, Julius, C. VII. In Domeſday, fol. 276. a. it is called * caſtellum in pech fers.“ 
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' ſecond water, nine yards and a! half broad, 87 yards 
from the firſt you come under three regular natural 


aà ſong by ſeveral men who have taken another path 
to it. At the ſide of this cavern, at the top of a ſteep 
rugged ſtoney aſcent, a ſmall irregular hole leads 


ry =_ 9 3 
* 9 . * 
= ? 1 
0 2 | s ; 
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x cave. 40 yards from the cottages begins a gentle 
deſcent of a fand-bank. Ihe cave here is 28 yards 
wide, and alittle on this ſide is a very rude re- 
ſemblance of a bacon flitch. The roof declines here 
ſo as to require ſtod ping 'f Wi 


if 99 1163 24111 
This celebrated cavern is viſited without danger, 


and with much leſs trouble than may be imagined 


by thoſe who have not gone into it. The mouth, in 
which are a few huts of ſome packthread - ſpinners, 
is 45 yards wide, and 14 high. Immediately within 


this arch is a cavern of the ſane height, 40 yards 


wide, and above 100 in length. At 1 50 yards the roof 


ſlopes don to about two feet from the ſurface. 


Here you tome to the firſt water :4 inches deep, which 
is croſſed in a boat or kind of trough about a foot deep 
and juſt 1 5 inches and an half long, filled with ſtraw, on 
which the paſſenger muſt lie down on his back, the rock 
not allowing him to ſit upright. This is puſhed for- 
ward by a man who wades through the water. There 
is a way by the ſide through which one may paſs ſtoop 
ing very low, but often ſtopped with floods. This 
river is 16 yards over, and the rock beyond it riſes 
two yards and a half, to the height of 40 yards, and 
70 wide, having ſeveral high openings in its roof. 
The ſtream is oroſſed ſeven times before reaching 


the extremity, ſometimes on ſtepping ſtones, once 


on meus' backs. In one place the ſtream is loſt in 
à quickſand, but emerges again. The deepeſt part 
of the cave is 207 yards from the ſurface of the 
hill above. After croſſing on the guide's back a 


arches to à third cavern called Roger Rain's houſe, 
becauſe of the perpetual dropping. About the mid- 
way is a lofty vault on the right called The Chancel, 
19 yards from the ſurface, on coming to which you 
are ſurpriſed with a number of lights above you, and 


into a long, narrow, and very high cavern, which 
has ſurpriſing openings of various ſhapes on the top, 


but is not viſited by the generality of travellers. The 


ſecond river is 17 yards over, aud four feet deep, 


fordable by great ſtepping ſtones, or at moſt only 
ancle deep, over which you are carried on the 


guide's back. Beyond this is a bank of brown 


= ſand or clayey mud floping down for 50 yards to 
a cavern called the Devil's Cellar, in the roof of 


which is a large opening, through which the ſmoke 


af fires made in it has been ſeen to eſcape out of the 
rock above ground. Hence you advance under a 


low roof to an opening in the roof like a bell, and 
called Tom ef Lincoln, and others ſimilar: at the 
farther end of which is the ſwallow that drinks the 


Water that runs along the cave fide, then to a 


channel with a clear ſtream which Cotton calls the 


| third river, whoſe bank is a narrow ſlippery rock 
of the ſame ſand, on which you walk ſtooping. This 


leads to lower ground, over which the rock is ſo 
formed as to preſent a view through piazzas 70 
yards long, terminating at the third river, where the 
rock cloſes, and the water beat back by the guide 
is heard after ſome interval to rebound from it very 
loudly. The proprietor of this curious cavity, hav- 
ing concluded from the ſound that there is another at 
no great diſtance, is endeavouring to effect a commu- 
- nication by gunpowder, In the rainy ſeaſon the water 


Bray, 195— 199. James Ferguſon in Gent Mag. XLII. $18, 
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the diſtance. of about 7 50 yards from the entta 


in front from the caſtle wall to the ground is eighty- 


T A 


riſes in it above fix feet. Theſe rivers are ſupplied) 

ſtream which riſes without the cavern, and may beh 7 
falling into it near the bell. The length 15 
whole cavern is 480 yards, the narroweſt par 
yards, the thickneſs of ground above it 0 yar 


of the 
t three 
ds. Ar 


oce, the 
rock comes down ſo cloſe to the ſurface of the — 
4 F r 


that it precludes all further paſſage, Not long fines 
a gentleman determined to try if he could nor give 
under this rock, and riſe in the cayern which i, ſup. 
poſed o be ſtill beyond it. He plunged in, but as 
might be expected, ſtruck bis head againſt the rock 
and fell motionleſs to the: bottom, from which the Ry 
tendants, with difficulty, dragged him out 4, 


Dr. Short gives the following deſcription of ty, 


N 

cavern “; 21 124085 74 * 7 ; | 
„ Peak”s Hole, Or the Devil's Arſe in the Peak, - | 
five miles from Poole's hole, juſt by Caſtleton, on tile 
ſouth or ſouth-weſt ſide of the town. About fix ſcore 7 
yards before you come to the entry, on the left hand 1 
is the Ruſſet well, which riſes up with ſuch an impe- f 
tuous force, that it throws back great heavy broad j 
ſtones or pieces of wood :thrown into it. It throws i 
out a quantity of water ſufficient for three or four d 
orerſhot mills. Its depth I could not rake, being h 
filled up with great ſtones, It is about a yard over, fi 
and riſes from below the caſtle yard, and whether l 
this might not be the ſpring that ſupplied the cale WW '! 
above with water, or whether the third river in the al 
caves does not diſcharge itſelf this way, or whether c 
both, is uncertain. However, it forms a large brook, WW *" 
or rivulet, which runs through the town, and has x 10 
ſtone bridge over it. Over the entrance both before 10 
and on each hand is certainly the moſt auguſt and 0 
awful front in the univerſe, being ſifty- two yards aud a 
a half perpendicular rock on the right hand, and b. 
ſeventy-ſive and a, quarter on the left, and direct ar 


nine yards and a half. The precipice which ſlopes Fa 
down all the way on the left hand from the caſtle is te 
above 2co yards long, that on the right above 100, art 
The breadth of the outer entry is above 40 yards, dr 
about 30 high, and all a floping bank from the Will 
bottom on the left hand to the fide of the rock on lo 
the right, where is the foot-way in. From the fall ll 
of the drop at the entry to the faireſt of the four 04 
Poor cottages within the cave's mouth is 35 yards el 
and three quarters. Theſe cottages were formerly * 
ten, but now reduced to four, only covered over with ter 
ſtraw and ruſhes, no walls nor chimnies, but a few ſar 
ſtones cobbled up about three feet high. A little | A 
from the faireſt cottage to the top of the ſteps or top A 
. of a gentle deſcent on a ſand bank is thirty-nine yards * 
and a half, The breadth of the cave is here twenty 5 
eight yards. A little on this fide is the Flitch a n 
Bacon, though not like one. Oppoſite to it on the % 
left hand is the entry into another {mall cave called i 
the Swine hole, twenty-eight yards and a half long, 
two wide, and two high. This has the ſmootheſt : 
drieſt roof ot all, being directly under the caſtle. 4 
When you are got in 28 yards you come to the foul of k 
cave ends, where you have one cave going {trail 7 


forward, but ſo filled with ſtones brought thither by 
great floods of the rivers in the hole that! could 
not get into it. On the left hand is another cabe, MY 
end whereof I could ſee. On the right hands thr | 
with a very good roof and floor of the fame 70 
Here I ventured to creep in 20 yards on knees " 
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bons, and might have gone further had I taken to 
elboss 8 

y yards there went off two other ſmall caves on 
ras? hand, but I could not trace them. From 
# - of the ſteps to the bottom is twenty-nine 
7 and a half; from this to the river fide along a 


"nd bank 46 yards and a half. Here it is twenty 


4s broad and ten high; but both height and 


breach contract the river, the firſt not being above 
ws yard above Water, the latter only eight yards, 


his firſt river, at the ſide of the rock on the left 


hand, is only 14 inches deep; on the right hand two 
aas and a half. The rock llopes down within I 5 
inches of the water, and in a flood it dips in. This 
river is fixteen yards and a half over; the rock. at the 
far fide is about four inches higher ; but three yards 
beyond it is two yards and a half high, and nine 
oa. From the farther ſide of this river you either 
dend a very rough ſteep way on the right hand to 
the chancel, or go ſtraight forward on a level to the 


(ond river, which is forty yards, at midway 


whereof the cave is forty yards wide, The ſecond 


nter is three yards Wide, ſeventeen over, four feet 
lep. The entry into it is two yards and a half 


high ; or if you aſcend on the right hand from the 


frlt river, it is thirty-five yards and a half Jong, and 
lle entry into it ſix yards wide. From this entry to 


te level below at the ſecond river, it is twenty yards 


nd a quarter high; the narroweſt place in the 
chancel is two yards and a quarter, and from three 
ic four yards and a quarter high; a very ſmooth 


wol, with ſeveral petrefations, and turned at the 
top like an arch. From the chancel to the level at 


theother ſide of the ſecond river is forty-two feet and 
a 2half; the farther end of the roof of the ſecond water 
yer five feet higher. Beyond the ſecond river is a 
luge high ſtately opening, with petreſations ſpang- 


lng on the roof and ſides of the arch, which is 20 


jards high, Then you come to the - ſandy hills. and : 
the Devil's cellar, which are ſixty yards long, at the 


farther end of which is the ſwallow mouth which 
(rinks in the water that runs along the cave's ſide. 
Then you come to the arches, which are 70 yards 
long. Then to a place ſo high that no roof is vi- 
lble: thence to the Devil's church and ſteeple; {o 
onto Tom of Lincoln, and the figures of other fine 
bels all in arch work: thence to the third river, 
won which the rock dipping down there is no fur- 


lier paſſage, The whole length of this cave is 480 
yards,” Ty CEOS has | 1 


At the foot of Mam Torr is another cayern called 


Vaer-bull, into which the people will uſe their en- 
denours to prevail on the traveller, to deſcend. The 


leſeent, however, is very dirty and difficult, and 
er is not any thing at the bottom worth ſeeing. 
They get out of it ſome blue john, uſed for yales, 
Ke, by the poliſhers; and petrifactions, amongſt 
Vich are ſome exactly reſembling the bones, ver- 
tie, and ſhells of fiſhes of various forts, cockles, 


1 krews, and various ſtriated figures; and pieces 
the capſulæ of inſects, like thoſe of butterflies f. 


fix Eyre, eſqʒ of Derby, and widow of the late lord 
1 keen, has confiderable property here, and par- 
rlya leaſe from the crown of a large tract of 


| 
Buy, ubi ſup. 199. 


Jol. Il. 


de belly: for it reaches the firſt river, and in that 
the 0019's 


ſſlers, pectunculi, patellæ, and rhe nautilus; ſnails, 


ulleton is a royal manor, leaſed to the duke of 
Wnlhire, Lady Maſſareen, daughter and heir of 


8 Ib. 213, WY 
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common, which has been incloſed, and is now good 
land. Wop 

A level is driving through a hill between the 
caſtle and Mam Torr, in the King's Field, which 
is carried on in the manner of the duke of Bridge- 


water's at Worſley-mill, and under the direction of 


Mr. Gilbert, his manager there. But the duke has 


this advantage, that his ſubterraneous canal is on a 


level with, and forms the outer canal, whereas here 
the water is all under ground, and runs to waſte, 
and at the month the rubbiſh carried fo far by the 
boats is drawn up in buckets. To avoid the ne- 
ceſſity of going into the grounds of the freeholders, 
they ſunk a ſhaft of about ten yards, and then found 
chinks enough in the rock below to carry off all the 


water that can come down. There is a flight of wide 


ſtone ſteps down to the water. Eight men are 
employed, who work about a fathom in a week. 
The expence is about fifty ſhillings a yard ; but no 
difficulty, danger, or expence, can damp the ardour 
of the undertakers in this buſineſs. Between Matlock 
and Rooſley one is carrying on which has already 
colt 10,0001, and ſcarce a third of the work is 
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done, through the hill near Darley bridge, a rock of 


ſuch, hardneſs that tools will ſcarcely touch it. 


The whole is performed by the tedious proceſs of 
blaſting with gunpowder, and even this is ſo im- 


peded by the great quantity of water and moiſture, 


that the powder muſt be incloſed in tin pipes 5, 


The hills on the different ſides of the town pro- 
duce ſtone of very different quality. Thoſe on the 
ſouth, on one of which the caſtie ſtands, furniſh a 
ſtone which burns into lime, and is uſed for manure; 
thoſe on the north yield a grit-ſtone fit for building. 

The hill-on the north, viewed at a diftance, appears 


brown and barren, but is in fact very good paſture. 


The Yorkſhire droyers bring their cattle here the 


beginning of May, and keep them all the ſummer, 


paying about thirty ſhillings a head for their feed. 


It is not very eaſy to climb this hill, but it is worth 
the labour. Caſtleton-dale ſpreads as you aſcend, 


and on gaining the ſummit a ſequeſtered valley called 


Edale opens to the view in a beautiful manner. It 
is wide and fertile, the incloſures running up the 
ſides of the hills, and yearly increaſing, Other ſmall 


Edale. 


dales come into it from between other hills, and their 


verdure is contraſted by the brown tops of the yet 


uncultivated ridges. Near the end of one of theſe 


is the principal part of the village of Edale, and an 


humble chapel without ſpire or tower. A rivulet 


runs down by it, ſhewing itſelf in many places, and 
by the nolſe of its fall directs to a mill placed in a 


little grove. Two or three other clumps of houſes, 
and' ſmall tufts of trees, and another ſtreamlet falling 
into this, enliven the ſcene. From hence various 
other dales branch off to what is called De Wood- 
land of Derbyſhire, through which no high road 
has yet been made. This tract is of great extent, 


but much of it has been cleared of late, and the 


7 


whom it moſtly belongs b. # 


plough introduced, by the duke of Devonſhire, to 


Oats is the only corn they ſow, which they do 


three or four years together on the gritſtone ſide, and 
ſix or ſeven on the limeſtone ſide, and then lay it 


down into graſs, in which ſtate it continues from 
four to ſix years before it is ploughed again. When 


| d Ib. 200. | 
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Haſelberge. 


Flden hole. 


6 S Ft 


they break up new ground on the hills, they denſhire' 
and lime it, or lime it only, which is found to kill 
the heath; and it does not fail to produce good 
crops k. 

Haſelberge, an hill near the Peak, is ſaid to change 
in three years time the hair of ſuch cattle as feed 
thereon to a grey colour l. , 5" 

Hobbes has comprized the wonders of the Peak 
in one line : | 


Ades, mons, barathrum, binus font, antraque bina. 
Houſe, mountain, pit, two fountains, and two caves*. 


Through a wild and romantic avenue, the cor- 
reſpondence of the oppoſite ſides of which ſuggeſts 


the idea that they have been ſeparated by a convulſion 
of nature, you at length deſcend into a fertile valley, 


encircled by mountains. | 
A mile ſouth of Mam Torr, and four miles eaſt of 


Buxton in the fide of a graſſy hill, is that terrible 


perpendicular gulph or chaſm in a lime: ſtone rock 
Elden hole, which Dr. Short tried to plumb at ſeven 
different ſtations, at fix whereof he could only reach 


192 yards; from the ſeventh he plumbed it ſeveral 
times, and could only get 295 yards down, about 


40 of which ſeemed to be in water. This place is 
40 yards long above ground, and 10 over at the 
broadeſt: 40 yards from the day begins the mouth 
of the chaſm, not above four yards long and one and 


an half broad. About eight yards below this grip 
on the left hand opens a moſt diſmal and frightful 
cave, where one no ſooner enters than he ſeems loſt 

in a ſpacious boundleſs ſubterraneous abyſs of both 
ſpace and horror, which one wants words to expreſs, 
and, no doubt, theſe again communicate with others. 
Three ſtones being let fall perpendicularly into it, the 


time taken by the ſound, from the delivery to the ear, 


was g' 11“ 10', Dr. Halley ſays, that heavy bodies 
| near the earth fall 16 feet and an half in one ſecond. 
The meaſure of ſound in one ſecond is 1142 feet. 


Hence, from a compound equation of the deſcend- 
ing body and aſcending ſound, we trace it little more 


than 1266 feet or 422 yards deep. This cavern 


ſeems to have been occaſioned by ſome ſhake, as 


they are called here, or depreſſion of the earth, of 
which the cauſe is this. When the ſubterraneous 


patlage which carries off the circulating water from 


. theſe inviſible caverns is plugged up ſo that its vent is 

icrecoverably ſtopped, water being an incompreſſible. 
body, its weight and preſſure on every fide, eſpeci- 
ally when the weight of ſeveral columns of water of 
different lengths are added to it and the cave full, 


the prodigious preſſure muſt and will force ſome 
vent, but the water having lifted up the earth above 


it, when once the firſt has got vent the laſt ſubſides. 
Theſe ſhakes and caverns are in the drieſt hardeſt 


places, as De. Short obſerved in ſeveral of them in 
this county -» | | 


Mr. Lloyd, who examined this cavern more atten- 
* tively, gives the following deſcription of it. 


The entrance of Elden hole is a chink about 30 
yards long from north to ſouth, and nine wide, For 


the firſt, 20 yards Mr. Lloyd deſcended obliquely; 
_ afterwards the paſſage was difficult by projecting 
craggs. When he had deſcended ten yards more, he 


| found his rope at leaſt ſix yards from the perpendi- 


© eular. From hence the breadth of the chink was about 


5 See vol. I. p. 32. 
! Ray's letters, p. 346. 


Phil. Tranſ. Ixi. art, 31. Gent. Mag, 1772. xlii. 583. | 


three yards, and the length fix, the ſides *; 


bottom the rock opened on the eaſt, and he fy, 
till he reached the floor of the cave, 


one like an oven, the other like a dome of 2 plaſs 


four yards long, and two high, lined with a ſparkling 


* Bray, p. 201. 
3 8 5 
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es Urepuky, 
yards of the 


moſs-grown, and wet. Within 14 


62 yards from 
as ſufficient to 
ſts of two parts, 


the mouth, the light from whence w 
read any print. The cavern conſi 


houſe, communicating with each other by a ſmall 
arched paſſage. The diameter of the cavern may be 
above fifty yards, the height not viſible. On the 
ſouth fide of the ſecond cavern was a ſmaller, about 
ſtalactites of deep yellow. A noble column above 
90 feet high of the fame incruſtation faced the firſt 
entrance. To the north lay a large ſtone Covered 
with the fame ſubſtance, as was a hole two yards 
under it, from whoſe edge ſprung a rocky buttrek f 
of vaſt ſolid maſſes againſt the fide. Here alſo Were 
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various piles of incruſtations, which are of three kings 
the deep yellow ftalaQitcs, a thin coating covering 

the limeſtone like varniſh, and a rough effloreſcence. ca 
In the floor of the great cavern had been a ſecond ſi 
ſhafr covered by the miners, but formerly reaching 4 00 
great depth to water, ſuppoſed to be a continuation by 
of the ſubterraneous river that runs out of Caflleton th 
cave, Which there diſcharges quantities of griiſtone the 
found only about Elden hole. Notwithſtanding the WW |: 


accident to Leiceſter's man in the reign of Elizabeth } It 
no damps are there now ®. | | | 


| | mi 
By the cuſtom of the miners, any one who finds a vl 
ſpot unworked, which he thinks likely to produce a ex 
vein of lead, though in another man's field, may put wh 
downalittle wooden croſs called a ſtoter or flow,andenter th 
his name with the proper officer, who ſets out a cet- . 
tain number of meers (a meer is twenty- nine yards), . to 
and he is then at liberty to work it, fink pits, and 1 
lay the rubbiſh about ſisteen yards on each fide as he 01 
proceeds. If he does not work it, and another bas {i 
a mind &o try his fortune, he goes to the officer, tells lex 
him ſuch a ſpot is not worked, and defires him to reſ 
nich it. The officer, with two of a jury of twenty- cal 
four, who are ſworn for the purpoſe of attending to the 
this bufineſs, go to the ſpot, cut a nick in the crols, vin 
and give notice to the firſt undertaker that they ſhall 1 
go again at ſuch a time for the ſame purpoſe. If v0 , jy 
notice is taken, they go a ſecond and third time. A 
after which the property is veſted in the new ad- wei 
venturer, ſubject to the like rules. . Two 
The lead ore when brought out of the mine 1s 11 
broken with heavy hammers on a ſtone called 2 WF 4 
knock-ſtone, then put into a wooden fieve, and ye 
rinced in a large tub. The ore falls through, aud D 
leaves the lighter rubbiſh, which is ſkimmed ol, Cour 
thrown out at a hole in the wall, and thence taken is ad: 
the buddle, where it is rinced again by a {mall cur- e. 
rent of water, the lead falling to the bottom. What ane 
is carried down by the current is waſhed once more Woy 
in the ſame manner, and the depoſit here, which 5 ju 
almoſt as fine as flour, is called belland. The beating Wo 
and firſt rincing is done by women, who work ning dan 
hours in the day, and earn about ſeventeen peace jy, 
and the men about eight ſhillings a week. _  c 
After all this is gone through, an officer ul FW 

by the name of the Barmaſter comes on behalf a eit 
the lord of the manor, and takes the proportion ou 5 
to him, which is, in ſome places, ever) tent, , 10 


m Short, ubi ſup, p. 34+ 
1 . {fol 
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e every thirteenth, in others every twentieth or 


? | ors diſh ; and till this is done, none can be 
1 moved or ſold. A aſh or hoppet is a peck, or ſix- 
u pims in the High Peak, and fourteen in the 
1 5 nine diſhes make a /oad, and four of theſe a 
h f of ad When the dues are thus taken, the ore 
th i carried to the ſmelting-houſe and run into pieces, two 
all of which are called a pig, and weigh about eleven 
he tne, Sixteen pieces make a fother, the weight of 
the which is different according to the market it is de- 
* fon-d ſor; to London, nineteen hundred and an 
ing ball; to Hull, twenty- four hundred; to other 
ye places, the medium beiween theſe two. The price 
firſſ is, however, the ſame, and this difference in the 
ered eight is made to anſwer the expence of carriage, 
ards hich is paid by the owner. On an average the 
treſz wer is worth {+16 or 17. The lead is moſtly carried 
were 0 the navigation of the river Donn or to Cheſterfield, 
inds, o be ſcnt to market, - 1 8 8 
ering Pieces of ore of about the ſize of nutmegs are 
ence. called bing ; a ſmaller ſort peſey : in a ſtill ſmaller 
nd xe it is called /mi7ham. Some years ago the miners 
ine 6 eontended that toll was not to be taken of this laſt; 
n but as they had it in their power to reduce as much as 
Mleton they pleaſed to that ſize, they would have annihilated 
(Non? the toll, The duke of Devonſhire, therefore, who is 
g the lee of the crown throughout the High Peak, 
:3bot WY ed the queſtion, and ſucceeded. By this Gdeter- 
9 5 mation he is intitled to the thirteenth diſh of the 
finds a whole, but he takes no more than a twenty-fifth, 
duce 4 except occaſionally to aſſert his right. Mr. Rowles, 
ay put vho is leſſee of the crown in the Low Peak, has had 
\denter the fame diſpute, but takes the thirteenth. | 
t a cer- The ore is run into pieces either in ſmelting- 
yards), . bovis or cupolas. The latter were introduced near 
its, aud itiy years ago, and are conſidered as leſs prejudicial 
de as he to the health of the workmen than the former; but 
ther has lueltiag⸗houſes are ſtill uſed. The ſmoke of the 
er, tells lead produces palſies, conſumptions, the byon, which 
bim to reſembles the quinſy, and a diſorder in the bowels 
twenty» called the bel/and, and affects cattle which feed on 
nding to tle grals or heath contaminated by the ſmoak. It 
the crols, dies a ſweetneſs to the herbage, and makes them 
they hal) atit greedily, but the proprietors are often forced to 
e. If vo pay damages for cattle which are killed by it. | 
wird . A charge of lead, which is eighteen hundred 
> new ad- 


eight, takes up from ſeven to ten hours in ſmelting. 
Ixo men are employed about ir; the pay of the firſt 
b u. 3d. of the ſecond 15, For ſuch trifling wages 


o men undertake ſuch an unwholeſome employ- 
nent! > ns 


e mine 18 
called 2 
ſieve, and 
rough, and 
immed of, 
ce taken 10 
a ſmall cur] 


Diſputes between miners are tried at the Barmoot 
Court, which is held about Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
nd at any intermediate time, if required. It conſiſts 
A maſter and 24 jurors, choſen from among the 


'hat Ee 3 1 
\m. W ners, and exerciſing juriſdiction over them both 
mo | 
| wo? his Wore and below ground. At the general courts 
1CN IB 4 . "T3 . 0 . 
PE, RR | uy of twenty-four working miners is ſworn, 
The beating Wo are { j 
— are lummoned when a ſpecial court is called, 
) Wot : 


n pence al welve make a jury to try the cauſe. A ſpecial 
nteen 


4 W Complaint to the court, the twenty-four view 
er | 
Jl behalf a 
portion du | 
-x | tench, 10 


iter party is diflatisſied, a trial is had before 


Leigh, 8 EN | 
aal I r 


1 Ubi ſop. p. 11. 
ves, ib. 


ſolſ 


earns 25. 6d. | 


ty of holders of mincs may be had, if demanded. 


. matter in diſpute and give their opinion. 


Ss 1 E 


the ſteward of the court, who is the judge; and 
council often attend, If the verdi® is not ſatisfac- 
tory, the matter is removed to Weſtminſter- hall; and 
in caſes of importance this is generally done. 

People often undertake to drive a ſough to carry 
off the water from their own or others mines. If 
they relieve the mine of another, they are intitled to 
a certain proportion of all the ore got in that mine 
after it is cleaned ; ſometimes ſo much as one ſixth, 
If, in carrying on the work, they hit on a vein of 
lead, they frequently find that it is within the meers of 


323 


ſome other miner, and then they are obliged to ac- 


count for the produce ®9 The miners in this country 
are a ſet of the hardieſt and moſt brutiſh fellows 
imaginable. They dig about a quarter of a peck in 
four and ſometimes ſix hours, which they call a 
cope, at the rate of 10d. by which they earn a guinea 
a week, working all the while on their ſides. Some 


mines are 80 yards, others a great deal more from 
the ſurface, under which are three ſtrata of ſtone. 


The women, children, and old men earn a livelyhood 
by waſhing and ſifting the ore. It is carried to 
the forges on horſeback, each horſe carrying 20 
ſtone, or 22 cwt. or fix diſhes or pecks at one penny 
each, which in five turns, or a morning's work, 
At Buxton Dr. Gale? places Aqvts of Ravennas, Buxton, 
which in a MS. note he had put at Aiden in Northum- 
berland. Mr. Watſon diſcovered a Roman ſtation 
here 4. Buxton was certainly well known to the 
Romans, and it is extremely probable that they uſed the 


tepid ſprings of this place for bathing. This people 


made two roads in the county of Derby, of which the 
lefſer croſſed a part of the Peak, namely from Bux- 
ton to the ſtation at Brough near Hope; which was 


intended probably to afford a communication between 


this place and the baths at Buxton. From Brough to 
Buxton this road may be traced, becauſe the mate- 
rials of which it is compoſed are very different from 
the natural ground on each fide. Upon Ticeſwel 
moor the ſides of this cauſey may be diſtinguiſhed 
for many yards together where it is about ſeven or 
eight yards broad", There was a Roman wall ce- 
mented with red Roman plaiſter near St. Anne's 
well, where were the ruins of the antient bath. 


There are no records to ſhew clearly that Buxton 
was a place of requeſt in the ages ſubſequent to the 
Roman empire in England. The Monkiſh hiſtorians 
appear to have known little concerning it“. 5 

If theſe baths were uſed by the Saxons, as by the 
name of Batham gate going to the road leading to 
the Bath by way of eminence it ſhould ſeem they 
were, one may deduce the name from boc, coxit, q. d. 
the warm ſtones or rocks, or warm ſprings among 


the rocks, or from boc, or buc, a beech tree, if it 


were certain any ever grew there, and Skinner de- 
rives it from beocce, bocce, beech, and ton town. 
Mr. Pegge* inclines to this laſt derivation, or to that 
from becca, caper. Jones“ fancied it from wild bucks, 
or from one Buck an owner, which is too vague; 
alſo that from wounded bucks taking ſoil here the 
hunters named the place Buckſtand*, and again from 


| bock-ſtein or ſtein-bock, boueſtein, the ſtein-buck, a 


-P MS, n. 


r Mr, Pegge's account of the roads through the country of the Coritani. 


1 : 
* benefit of the antient baths of Buckitones, by John Jones, 1572, 4%. 
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kind of goat which antiently inhabited the Peak. 
It ſeems to occur in Domeſday under the name of 


Bethune?) | 


Buxton was a place of note ſome time before 
queen Elizabeth's reign ?. St. Anne was then the 
patroneſs of the place, and its tepid waters were in 
high requeſt both for drinking and bathing. Ar 
this time accommodations were provided for the re- 
ception of patients. In 1572 we find tl. following 


deſcri ption by Dr. Jones, of the principal building at 


Buxton, which was probably upon the yery ſpot 
where the hall now ſtands. © Joining the chief 


3 ſpring between the river and the bath is a very 


„ goodly houſe, four ſquare, four ſtories high, ſo 
% well compact with houſes of office beneath, above, 
„ and round abaut, with a great chamber and other 
« goodly lodgings to the number of thirty, that it 
« js and will be a beauty to behold, and very nota- 
ce ble for the right honourable and worſhipful that 


„ ſhall repair thither, as alſo for others; yea, and 


« the poor ſhall have lodgings and beds hard by for 
&« their uſes only. The baths alſo ſo bravely beau- 
ce tified with ſeats round about, and defended from 
ci the ambient air, and chimnies for fire to air your 
« garments 1n the bath fide, and other neceſſaries 
* moſt decent.“ 5 a 

This building was erected by the earl of Shrews- 
bury, and occafioned the waters of Buxton to be 


much more reſorted to than heretofore by all ranks 


of people. Mary queen of Scots being at that time 


in the cuſtody of the earl of Shrewsbury, was brought 


along with him and his wife Elizabeth to Buxton in 
one of his viſits to that place, upon which occaſion 
this heroic and unfortunate princeſs applied to Bux- 
ton Cæſar's verſes npon Feltria as before given. 


About 120 years ago or in 1670 this building was 
. demolifhed, and a new edifice erected by William 


third earl of Devonſhire. This building with various 


| fubſequent alterations is now the principal hotel 
called the Hall 5 N 5 
Ihe antient wall of Roman workmanſhip about 


St. Anne's well above-mentioned, together with 
its baſon which had been uſed from the time of 


Jones, was razed in 1709, when fir Thomas Delves 
of Cheſhire, in memory of a cure, erected the late 
arch, which was deſtroyed about four years ago to 


make room for the foundation of the ſuperb build- 


and the lime-ſtone and toad-ſtone beds which con. 
ſiitme the © Cruſt of the Earth” of the Peake» 


ſtone upon the ſurface, or from the rubble that 
covers ſome parts of this ſtratum *. 


length, 12 feet 8 inches broad, and the average depth 
is four feet 10 inches: therefore it contains 2,697,696 


namely, the being conveyed in a channel through 


diſtance of forty or fifty yards from each other, ang 
about half a mile from the ſource of this rivuler. 
The uppermoſt ſtratum on the ſouth of the w 
at Buxton is the firſt or black lime-ſtone, which 8 
covered in ſome parts with fragments of ſhale ws 
few feet in thickneſs. Under this ſtratum lies he 
firſt bed of road ſtone, and ſubjacent to this is the 
ſecond bed of lime-ſtone, under which is the ſecond 
ſtratum of toad ſtone, which is incumbent on 2 third 
bed of lime-ſtone. On the north fide the Wye at 
Buxton the upper ſtratum is ſhale, but after aſceng. 
ing towards the ſummit of the hill on this ſide the 
Wye it is the grit-ſtone bed incumbent on this ſhale 


The above ſtrata on each fide the Wye are ſepa 
rated by apparently a chaſm that has been filled up | 
with rubble conſiſting of the broken beds of the 
earth on each ſide of it®. _ 
'The tepid ſprings of Buxton iſſue out of the bowels 


of the earth either through fiſſures in the black lime. 


The gentleman's bath is 25 feet ſx inches in | 


cubic inches, and 9,66 ale gallons of waters, 

After the demolition of ſir Thomas Delves's arch 
and well above-mentioned, about four years ago the 
ſtreams which ſupplied this well were conducted in 
a different direction and to a greater diſtance to a 
new baſon called New St. Anne's; incloſed within an 
elegant temple of Grecian architecture. But the 
water in this new baſon was found to be diminiſhed 
in its heat, namely, to expand the quickfilver in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to 80® or 802+, inſtead of 
819 or 813. This circumſtance, joined to the pre- 
judices of the people in favour of the former well, 
excited general diſſatisfaction, ſome clamours and 
menaces. To appeaſe theſe complaints, a tempo- 
rary well was made at the ſource of the ſprings that 
ſupply New St. Anne's well in the ſummer of 1781, 
until the water in the new baſon ſhould acquire its 
priſtine heat, which it was natural to ſuppoſe it mull 
in time do from the occaſion of its loſs of bea, 


the earth near it much colder than itſelf, and the 


ing called the Creſcent, now erecting. b addition Propoſed of covering the new baſon with 2 , 
| Several large and excellent houſes for the accom. Cover in contact with the water and receiving I fo 
modation of viſitors for health or pleaſure have been through a hole in the ſide of It as through a pump hex 
erected within the laſt 40 years, and they have of ſpout. The effect of further time and this alters Bl bon 

late continued to increaſe almoſt annually, At den Was ſuch as was expected, ſo that the gt ths 

preſent a ſpacious pile is ereQing at the expence of the new well is now 81% or 814, and it is drunk my * 

at leaſt go, o. which is deſigned to afford various the advantages of being conveyed in a grit-flone the 
forts of accommodation. | | channel inſtead of a leaden pipe, of being drunk 10 
| Among other alterations ſubſequent to the build. Without previous expoſure to the air, and in a nextel * 
ing of the hall by the earl of Devonſhire, appear to Manner as to the filling of glaſſes or other veſlels*, a 
have been the addition of two other baths, one for Buxton water is of the temperature of 81, Ot ay 
the uſe of female bathers, the other for the poor ad- in the Gentleman's Bath, and 819 or 81; in New Y Wn 

joining to the old bath, now -appropriated for the Anne's Well. It has no colour, taſte, or ſmell, "SN * 
men, called the gentleman's bath. | perfectly tranſparent, but it contains a ſubſtance, ap. 05 

The iepid ſprings of Buxton are in a vale enyi- parently a permanent vapour, in the form of bubbled Winer: 
roned by hilly or more properly uneven wavy land, ſuſpended therein. Theſe bubbles arc the peculiar tive 
on the ſouth fide of the rivutet Wye, within the of this water as far as can be diſcovered by che e de 

7 Fol. 273. b. 277, 278. Chemical Hiſtory of Bu V. o. vol. I. p. 2. by George Pearſon, M. D. '&e 

„„. . 
© Ib. 145 | To 344 . | Fo. fo k 
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mal ſenſes without inſtruments or experiments. 
ern N 
{heſe bubbles ariſe in great abundance through the 


ams of the pavement in the old bath, paſs through 


he whole bull of water, and burſt upon its 
, ſürkaee. The nature of theſe bubbles was never ex- 
a mined by Short and others, although they pro- 
e dounced confidently with regard to their properties. 
\e Of late years the opinion univerſally prevailed that 
\d they were gas or fixed air, a vapour that unites with 
rd quick lime, and forms calcareous carth with cauſtic 
Ut Alkali, and compoſes mild Alkali, certainly not be- 
0. zuſe they were ſhewn by experiments to poſſeſs theſe 
the properties, but perhaps becauſe they had been found 
ale 0 extinguiſh flame and animal life. The error of 


on- is opinion was detected in February, 1782, when it 


es uns diſcovered that theſe bubbles did not poſſeſs the 
epa. properties of gas, although they are not reſpirable, 
| up ind did not contain the ſmalle{t portion of air. 
| the A number of experiments and obfervations ſhew 
| thele bubbles to be a permanent vapour reſembling 
owels n many properties air united with phlogiſton, ſome. 
lime- me; called phlogiſticated air. From the analyſis 
that jut made it appears that Buxton water contains the 
uſual impregnations of common hard waters, namely, 
hes in wiriolic gypſum, ſea ſalt, calcareous earth, and air 
depth in unuſually ſmall quantity; that its medicinal efficacy 
37,696 mult be founded as far as can be learned front 
ers. chemiſtry, on its temperature, purity, and impreg- 
's arch | wticn with a peculiar permanent vapour that ariſes 
ago the from it ſpontaneouſly, which is wholly unfit for 
uted in telpiration and inflammation, but which is not gas 
ce do a 0 fixed air f. „„ 5 
ithin an About one mile from Buxton in Aſhford road is 
Zut the hill called Staden low, between which and the 
miniſhed road is the ſquare vallum with the circle adjoining, 
ilver in wentioned by Dr. Stukeley s, now ploughed down, 
ſtead of jet ſtil] diſtinguiſhable. He ſuppoſed it a circus, 
the pte. and ſays it is 160 feet diameter, the vallum 30 feet 
ner well, an ezch ſide, in one place the ditch inward, and on 
ours and the point of the circle furtheſt from the ſquare a 
a temp0* ltile ſemicircular cave of earth. His barrows on 
rings that the tops of the hills may be two beacons on ſome 
of 1751, WW wjacent hill b. 1175 . 


qcquire is 


| About three miles from Buxton are the Mar- 
ofe it mult 


he fones, probably Dr. Stukeley's druidical marble 


s of 1 ſones near Hope, a natural rock, about 180 feet 
el a og and 80 broad, three feet above the ſurface, 
K got ite face deeply channelled and full of holes. At 
alon WI 


lie calt and weſt ends many irregular-ſhaped ſtones, 
few inches from each otheri. At the Tong, a white 
lea, under earth and ſtones quantities of human 
| vans are found, and at a paſture called Perry in 
K wicht dis peak foreſt, a very great quantity, in general 
5 drun land, under a bank leveral yards in length. An- 


a grit ws ler collection of bones in a paſture called Har- 
eing d ' by 


| in 4 neatel 
ner veſſels" 


receiving it 

gh a pump 
this alters] 
he water in 


o 


Moor b. 


f 81, 0f R rst. Anne of Buckſtane's welle, ſo to Bakewel, 
3 in Nes market towne to Haddon, and thereabout Wye 
or ſmell, "ummith into Dar went.“ | _ 
Ubſtance, 1 Ge torr is about five miles from Buxton. The 
of bubbi | Net Wye runs between the rocks, which ſeem to 
he peculiari 


a | | PO 
e been forced aſunder. One is ſaid to be 360 
perpendicular. 

[ 


tenen Hiſtory of Buxton Water, vol. II. 


ed by the OY 


pearſon, M. Vs 


a b Bray, p. 230. 
Nr 1 Lel. VIL 45 

BUj=24ge G. 
hu, II. | 


„in the ſame foreſt, and one on Wormhill 


he river, good for troutes, rifith in Darbyſnhire, 


A 


On the moor between Stoncy Middleton and Shef- 
field, on the top of a hill called Great Owlar Torr, 
is a heap of large ſtones, on the top of which are 
three rock baſons perfect, and one broken off. 
Not far from this, on the edge of a hill, a vaſt 
ſtone near 20 feet high, poiſed on a tapering ſmaller, 


on a broad baſe fix or ſeven feet, and covered with 
a cap. To the right of this a fortification called 


* 
325 


Great Owlar 
Torr. 


the Carles work, a wall of large ſtones eight or nine Carles work. 


feet high, piled againſt a wall of ſloping earth, croſſes 
the neck of land higher than the adjoining part of 
the moor, and full of looſe ſtones. "The ground to 
the right is irregular, incloſed with a fence of ſtones 


rudely placed. On the fide towards Chatſworth is 


an entrance opening inwards without flanks. Near 
the turnpike road from Caſtleton by Hatherſage to 
Sheffield was a rocking ſtone, lately deſtroyed. 
Above Hatherſage church is a place called Camp 
green, a high large circular mound of earth in- 
cloſed by a deep ditch. In the church- yard they 
ſhew two ſtones 13 fect four inches diſtant", that 
mark the grave of Little John the friend of Robin 
Hood, : | os | 

At the foot of the hills called Coy mf? ®, behind the 
town of Buxton, under a hill of limeſtone of nine or 
ten different forts, is Pools Hole, 232 yards long, pre- 
tended to have been a retreat to a robber of that name. 


We 


The path to it is ſo narrow, and the entrance ſo 


lov, that it is ſcarce perceivable. On firſt entering, 
for a few yards one is obliged to ſtoop, but the cave 


preſently riſes, and rhe firſt thing you are ſhewn is 


Pool's ſaddle, no bad reſemblance. Further on his 


tation of a flitch of bacon, with its white edge: in 
other parts are Cotton's haycock, a lion's head, 
Pool lying in ſtate, which has a tolerably exact 


figure of a corpſe, with the eyes cloſed, and the 


chin ſunk in the cheſt, of which it exhibits the 

brawny muſcles; his horſe, repreſenting the haunches, 

back, and bare ribs of a ſmall headleſs beaſt lying 
down; the dark lantern or bec-hive ; the organs like 

Gothic fretwork. The queen of Scots pillar, a 

ſmooth maſs like alabaſter, projecting from the ſide 

of the cave about a yard from the ground and two 

yards high, beyond which the paſſage narrows, and 

few go further; but beyond this is a ſteep aſcent for 

ncar a quarter of a mile, which terminates near the 

roof in a hollow called the Needle's eye, in which a 

candle being placed repreſents a ſtar. Returning 

you are ſhewn a vault called Pool's cellar, and 

over it lies the ſhelf. The whole bottom of the 
vault is ſtrewed with ſtones, and the water con- 

tinually dropping from the incruſtrations above de- 

ſcribed. | 1275 ON 


chair hangs from the roof, and by it an exact imi- 


Dr. Short® gives the following deſcription of this 


cave: | 
« Pool?'s hole is a very little mile off Buxton. The 
rock over the front of its entry is ſeven yards perpen- 
ground nine yards. The door is two yards and a 
half wide in the rock. Here the height is from three 
to five feet, therefore we muſt enter ſtooping for 18 
yards before we can ſtand up. Then we'come into 
a large cavern 20 yards high, and ten broad, till ar 
laſt its height riſes from 20 to 45 yards, and from 


3 Ib. p. 237. 
m Bray, p. 240 
| ” | © Ubi ſup. p. 29. 
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dicular, the breadth of the outward entry at the 
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20 to 50 wide. When yon are 28- yards from 
the outer entry, you come to Pool's ſhelf, a great 
long broad flagſtone lying over head the whole 
breadth of the entry. Juſt on the right haud about 
live yards above the level is Pool's chamber and 
dining room, which ſhelve into the rock a pretty 
depth. From this ſhelf you enter another ſubterra- 
neous paſſage on the left hand, which opens into 
the other at the Queen of Scot's Pillar ; but here is 
nothing remarkable. Returning to the firſt, when 
you are 60 yards in you riſe up a ſteep aſcent, and 
leave a hollow on one fide, climb up eleven yards and 
a quarter to the Flitch of Bacon, of which whoever 
can fee any reſemblance mult have a ſtrong fancy. 
Iitty-eight yards beyond this is the font, four 


feet high, and ten feet in circumference. at the 


bottom, with a ſmall baſon of water on its top, 
which dropping from the roof has formed this large 
pedeſtal. Juſt by, on the ſame fide, are four very 
large ſtalactitious concretions called haycocks and 
very like them. Six yards beyond the Flitch is the 
qucen of Scots chair, whoſe fore and lower part is 
cxactly in the form of an old chair. From the font to 
this chair are molt magnificent, high, perpendicular 
walls of beautifull carved work, adorned with va 
riety of figures as well of vegetables as others. 
Nine yards beyond the chair is the Lion couchant on 
his delly on a ſtone, with his head up. Juſt by it 
is the effigies of an old man, dead and laid out, of a 
dun blackiſh colour, Two yards and a half further is 
the queen of Scots pillar, and all upon the oppo- 
| ſite wall is very noble carved work of ſtalactites. 


Thirty-four yards further is St. Andrew's needle, a 


ſmall paſſage three yards long under a great ſtone. 
You aſcend 60 yards and a half beyond this a 
- moſt ſrightful precipice of rocks, this aſcent being 
40 yards above the level, and all a rough rock, 
reaching very near the day. When you are here, 


your candles ſeem twinkling ſtars to the com- 


pany below, as theirs do to you. Here you are at 
the end of the cave. At the foot of this precipice 
riſes up the water, which glides gently along the fide 


of the hole to a ſwallow which drinks it in except in 
time of a very great flood. The organs are between 


the queen of Scots pillar and the lion.” i 
Near this cave are found ' hexagonal quartz- 


_ chryſtals, which are coloured red by the iron they 


contain, but they are not ſo clear or handſome as 
Briſtol ſtones t. 5 = 
In the Gentleman's Magazine for Dec. 1748, 


p. 581, is a deſcription of Granvill's hole, in Perigord, 


reſembling Pool's hole. The whole length of this 
cave is 230 yards. 1 


Chapel in the Chapel in the foreſt is a little village on the road 


from Mancheſter to Tidſwell, with a chapel of in- 
dependent juriſdiction, ſo called from being ſeated 
in what was once the Peak foreſt, reduced to one 


p Bray, 255. © | | 
5 Dugd, Bar. I. 262, 263. Mat. Paris, p. 884. 


t Dugd, Ib. 264. In Mr. Charles' Collections MS. Cotton. Julius. C. VII. is depicted his ſeal with his figure on horſeback, the 7 75 | 
ſons of his horſe charged with his arms, circumſcribed Robert de Ferrars filius & hares Domni Willi de Ferrars quondam comits He. 4 


Connterſeal an eſcutcheon of his arms. 


Ib. 266. Search being made in the Exchequer for the reliefs due from Henry earl of Lancaſter, ſon and heir of Henry earl eds 
caſter, it was found that his father had been charged inter alia with C. 100. pro comitatu Derby integro, and therefore he was nov ears 
with the like. Com. Hill. 25 E. III. Rot. 4, ex parte Rem. Theſ. and Hill, 6 E. III, Fines. | Aa, = | 


 _*® Dugg, Bar, II. 247—254» 


© lb. p. 239. 


3j; 24 
clump of about 20 trees round a farms houſe e 
the Chamber, ſaid to have been once à lodge. 
in the high peak between Caſtleton and 11, 6 
w-as an hoſpital or ſpital houſe, t. Edward III. Va- 
lued at 40s." | 
Larleborough in the north-eaſt corner of the county, Buy 
not far north of Cheſterfield, was the ſeat of the _ 4 
tient family of Rodes, originally of Nottinghamſhire, 
Gerard de Rodes was a great favourite with king 
John. His deſcendants Raiph and John lived in the 
reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. In the days of 
Eitzabeth fir Francis Rodes, one the Judges of the 
court of Common Pleas, built the preſent manſion, 


alled 


where he and his poſterity have ſince reſided, | | 
According to Dugdale, (I. 2 59, ) Robert Ferrer; was Tub 
created earl of Derby 1138 by king Stephen, for the 2% 1 
battle of the Standard, which he won; but as he 
died next year, the title ſeems to have laid dormant B 
till king. John revived it in the perſon of his great 
grandſon Milliam in his firſt year. The charter by BR 
which that prince gave him livery and reſtitution of 
his earldom is printed in Selden's Titles of Honour, Þy 
Part II. c. 5. p. 153- He died of the gout z 0 
Henry III. as did his fon and ſucceſſor Milian 
1254, of a tall from his chariot, to which he Was 
confined by it. He was buried at Merevale*, His fon Ga 


Robert died about the end of Henry III. : His de- | 
ſcendants remained without a title till Walter was — 
ſummoned to parliament as lord Ferrers of Chart- 
ley, from whom the late earl of Eſſex and the | 
late viſcount Hereford deſcended s. | C0 
Thomas Stauley, who joined Henry VII. and ſet the 
crown on his head at Boſworth, was by him ereated earl 
of Derby in the firſt year of his reign, and died 1504, 
19 Henry VII. and was buried in Burſcough priory. 
His ſon George died 3 Henry VII. and was buried in 


St. James Garlikehythe, London. The title fell to his Cor 
- grandſon Thomas, who dying 1521, 13 Henry VIII. 
was buried at Sion abbey, and ſucceeded by his fon Dra 
| Edward, He died 1572, 14 Elizabeth, and was 
buried at Ormſkirk, as have been all his ſucceſſors. 
His immediate ſucceſſor was his fon Henry, 1594, and Im 
his ſon Ferdinand 1595. He was ſucceeded by his 
brother William, and he, 1642, by his fon Janet, * 
whoſe diſtinguiſhed loyalty and baſe execution at 2 
Bolton, 1651, have rendered his name illuſtrious, as 
the defence of his caſtle at Latham, 1644, have im- 10 
mortalized his lady, who was daughter of Claude 6. 
duke of Tremouille. His ſucceſſor was his fon 8 
Charles, who died 1672, and was ſucceeded by his Li 
ſon William*. He died 1702 without iſſue male, and | | 
was ſucceeded by his brother James, and he dying Ws 


1735-6, the title devolved on fir Edward Stanley of 
Bickerſtaff, c. Lancaſter, deſcended from a young! 
ſon of George ſon of Thomas the firſt earl. He died | 
1776, æt. 86, and is ſucceeded by his grandſon L. 
ward, 12th and preſent earl, 


r Tan. 83. 


1 
Pare _ 


Rare Plants found in Derbyſhire. 


\(chemilla vulgaris. Common Ladies Mantle or 
Bear's- foot; in mountainous meadows and paſ- 
tures: common. 

Arenaria verna. Mountain Chickweed ; z in che Peak 

About Wirtkefworth, and elſewhere. 

Bryum hypnoides, Wooly Bryum; on mountainous 


Lycopodium clavatum, Common 
Club Moſs or Wolves-claw; b 

— Selago. Fir Club f bear Dar wens in 
Moſs; on rocks and the Peak. 

Polypodium Filix femina, Female Polypody; 


on the mountains 


int marſhy and ſhady places: about H 3 || 
eat hearhs: at Matlock bath. common. | | 1 
by — Hpnoides A variety of the laſt; on the — fragile, Brittle Polyploly 3 about Peabꝰs if 
of mountains in the Peak. i Holte. N 50 bi 
ur, us ſaxatilis, Stone Byſſus; on limeſtone eds. — marginale, Marginal Polypody; about } 
z Campanula [atifolia, Giant Throatwort; in the Buxton: this plant has not been long known to i 
iam mountainous paſtures vy the hedge ſides, plen- be a native of England. | | 
Was tifully. | Polytrichum commune. Common Polytrichum, or N 
: ſon Cardamine hirſuta. Hairy Ladies-ſmock ; about the Golden Maidenhair ; in the Peak. j 
105 mouth of Pools Hole, plentifully. Prenanthes muralis. Ivy- leaved Wild Lettuce; on 1 
Was — inpatiens. Impatient Ladies-ſmock ; by old walls, and about the entrance into Pea#*s hole. \ 
9 brooks in mountainous meadows and on moiſt Rubus idæus. Raſpberry Buſh, Framboiſe or Hind- 1 
the rocks and ſtones. | berry ; in the hedges in the Peak. 5 8 
Cochlearea Mcinalis. Common or Garden Scurvy- Rumex maritimus. Golden Dock; in the meadows | 

t the oraſls; on the mountains at Caſtleton in the by the road fide leading to Sc ton bridge, which 1 
Aa Peak about the great ſubterraneous vault or in floods are overthrown by the Trent. WV 
1504) cavern called PeaF's hole. Saxifraga hypnoides. © Trifid Sengreen "a 1 i 
Yriory, A cinalis y Grœnlandica. Greenland Scur- mountains. | 
dit h/ graſs; at the entrance ihto Peas hole. Thalictrum minus. Leſſer Meadow-Rue 3 about the 1 
to bis Comarum paluſtre, Purple Marſh Cinquefoil; near entrance into Peak's hole. | it 
VIII. the ebbing and flowing well at Tideſtbell. mhlaſpi montanum. Mountain Mithridate-Muſtard : It 
his ſon Draba muralis, Speedwell-leaved Whitlow-graſs ; : in the Peak. Wl 
ad was in the fiſſures of rocks, and in mountainous and Tremella utriculata. Bladder Tremella on 8 ” ll 
cefſors. ſtoney paſtures, eſpecially of a chalky ſoil. in rivulets : near Tidefwell, 1 9 
14, and Lopetrum nigrum. Black-berried Heath, Crow or Vaccinium Oxycoccus. Cranberries, Moſsberries, or | 
by his Crake- Berries; on the mountains in the Peak, | Moorberries; on boggy places in the Peak, „ 
Fames, pr Os — Pitis idea. Red Whorts, or Whortle- Mi 
Ition at a cinerea, Fine-leaved Heath; on the mountains | berries ; in the mountains of the Peak plen- 1 
LCM near Hatherſedge in the Peak. . * rifully, : 1 
lune . * chierant hoides. Treacle Wormſecd ; near Valeriania officinalis 6. 1 Valerian; near it 
Claude en ” wv rag PE | Buxton well, above a ſtoney and "I Place i 
his fon wi on th Shining Dove ' foot Crane' $ called Acad. W 
nale, and 12s b : ewas, on the rocks Pools hole and Elden hole, and in the Peak. fl 
he dying — = 1 bug — zricolor, Panſies or Heart's-eaſe; in the moun- ji 
tanley of in the Peak. urple Liyerwort; on the rocks tains among the corn, and upon the mud-walls | 
a younger and fences of ſtone. tal 
ndſon H. | 
k, the capari | 
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AVING ſurveyed the countries of the Coritani who lived neareſt the weſt, I come next to the 

CoOrnABII, or CoRnavit. The etymology of their name I leave to others: I might, indeed, twiſt 
the words to different meanings; but, as none of them anſwer to the nature of the ſoil, or the character of 
the johabitants, I ſhall not croud my deſcription with them. My preſent deſign is to deſcribe ſeparately thoſe 
antes, which, by Ptolomy's account, ſeem to have been occupied by, the Cornavin, via. Warwickſhire, 
Worceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Shropſhire, and Cheſhire in which not the leaſt traces of their antient name 
cemzins though this name ſeems to have continued to the decline of the Roman empire. For under the 
later emperors numeri and turmæ of Cornavii ſerved, as appears from the Notitia. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


1 county of Warwick, called by the Saxons | 
as by us at preſent Warwickſhire ®, bounded on 
the caſt by thoſe of Northampton and Leiceſter, and 


ble military way before mentioned; on the ſouth by 


Oxford and Glouceſter ſhires, on the weſt for the 


moſt part by Worceſter, and on the north by Staf- 
 fordfhire, is divided into two parts, Feldon and Mood- 
land, or the Feild and Woody Country, parted from 
eachother by the river Avon running obliquely 
- through che middle of the county from ſouth-eaſt to 
_ north-weſt, 1 5 : . FOR 
The Feldon lies on this ſide rhe Avon, being a 
chanpain country, diverſified with corn and graſs, 
md yielding a moſt delightful view from the hill 
called Edge hill, At the extremity of this hill by 
v Warnington I ſaw a very large circular entrenchment, 


been originally made for preſent defence upon ſome 
mwaſon. From the red foil hereabout Rodway, 
Rollty®, take their names, and the greateſt part of 
tienalley itſelf is called the Vale of Red Horſe, from 
the ſhape of an horſe cut by the country people on a 
red hill near Pillerton. The remarkable places in 
this part are Shipflon and Kinton, one a market for 

cp, the other for cows, for a long time back, 
Vhence alſo they had their names : Compton in the 
bole, ſa called from its being concealed in a valley 


under the hills. This laſt place is not, however, without 


— Pleaſures, and from it an illuſtrious family takes its 
Rs of which Henry Compton was by queen Eli. 
I 2 1572, advanced to the degree of baron. 

'nleighton, famous for feeding ſheep, but more 
Ment ſince king James created the moſt illuſtrious 
nal Spencer before- mentioned baron Wormleighton ; 
rant where they find the Aſtroites or Star- 

» Which the Shugburies, lords of the place, 


which, like others of the ſame kind, I take to have 


: | | Some copies read more truly Radſerd. | 
une. Sax, Chr. 147. Warrewicana provincia. Flor. Wore. 


have adopted for their arms: Southam, a well-known Southam. 


morable only for the death of Fremund, ſon of king 
Offa, baſely ſlain by ſurprize between them : a perſon 


and frequented market; alſo Leamington, ſo called 7ramington. 
from the little river Leam, which waters this part of | 

the country, where is a ſalt ſpring. Vebindon, now 
Long Ichindon and Harbury, Theſe two laſt are me- 


of great renown and ſingular piety, envied only be- 


cauſe in a moſt unhappy criſis his good fortune had 


given the enemy a check. But this his undeſerved 
fate turned to his greater glory. 
at his father Offa's palace, now called Of-church, 
he Rill ſurvives to poſterity, having been ranked 


among the ſaints, and had divine honours paid him 


by the common people, and his life was written in 
tolerably elegant verſe by an antient author, from 
which I may, without offence, ſubjoin theſe few 


lines on the murderer, whoſe ambition to reign 


prompted him to this deed: 


Non ſperans vivo Fremundo regis bonore 
Obdtalo ſe poſſe frui, molitur in ejus 
Immeritam tacito mortem, gladioque profanus 
Irruit exerto ſeruus, dominique jacentis 
Tale nibil veritum ſevo caput amputat iftu 
Talis apud Wydford * Fremundum palma coronat, 
Dum fimul & ſontes occidit & occidit inſons. 


Hopeleſs to reign, while Fremund lives, he frames 
Secret deſigns againſt his guiltleſs life; his ſword - 
The daſtard ſlave forth draws againſt his lord, 


For being buried 


Of C hurch. 


And, as ſecure he ſlept, ſtrikes off his head: | Il . 


Such crown at Wydford waits on Fremund dead, 
The guilty wretches ſlain his guiltleſs ſoul is fled. 


Theſe are the places in Feldon or the plain country. 
I muſt not forget to obſerve that the antient Foſſe 


d Radwvay, Ralley, [ Rotteliic Domeſd.] 


grounds 


way croſſes it, whoſe ridge appears in paſture 
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Cheſterton, 


| Rughy. 


Newenham 
R egts 
Medicinal 


ſpiings. 


| Baggington, 


S$toneley, 


CC O:Rf N 


grounds, now out of the road near, Chefterton, the 

reſidence of the very antient family of the Peitos,, of 

which was that William Peilo of the Franciſcan order 

whom Pope Paul IV. out of pique to Cardinal Pole 

ſuch) reſentments harbour in heavenly minds) in vain 
created Cardinal and Legate in England, having cited 

Pole to Rome on a charge of htreſy. But queen 
Mary, though moſt devoted to the church vf Rome, 

interpoſed, or rather oppoſed, ſo that Peito was forbid 

to come into England, and the legatine authority 

was left intire to Pole. I know not whether it is 
worth while to mention here that certain writers in 
the reign of Edward IV. complained that the avarice 
of aſſembling great flocks of ſheep like armies beſet 
populous town, drove away the hnſbandmen, and 
made ſuch havoc that one of them, a learned man in 
that age, exclaimed with the poet, 


Quid facerent hoſtes captd crudelius urbe! 


What worſe than this could we from foes expect . 


But on the river Avon, where it enters this county 
ſoon after its firſt riſe, Rugby firſt preſents itſelf, a 


great market for butchers: then Newenham Nag is on 
the other ſide the river, where riſe three ſprings that 


| ſeem to have paſſed through alom mines, whoſe 


water, of a milky colour and taſte, is accounted 
good againſt the ſtone : it certainly is extremely diu- 
retic, heals and cloſes up wounds preſently, taken 
with ſalt purges, with ſugar binds. Then Bagginton, 
which has a caſtle, and once belonged to the Bagots, 
a very illuſtrious family. Not far from it is Stoneley, 
where king Henry II. founded a ſmall monaſtery ;+ 


and oppoſite to it was formerly a caſtle on the Avon 


* Stoneley bolme, called Stonely holme, built on Holmehull, and deſtroyed 


* 


WARWICK, 


while the Danes ravaged Englavd under Canute. 
The Avon now paſſes by the chief town of this 


Leon, all which names ſeeming to be derived from 
the Britiſn word Guarth, which fignifies a garriſon, 
or from the Legions quartered for the defence of 


places, in ſome ſort perſuade us (though I confeſs 


PR- 


UM, 


riſons. 


© myſelf rather a ſceptic than a critic in etymologies), 
that this is the town called by the Romans in Britain 


Pg x$1D1uM, Where the Notitia places a captain of 


"Dalmatian horſe, under the command of the Dux 
Britanniarum. This cohort was raiſed in Dalmatia, 
and I ſhall here obſerve by the way that ſuch was the 


N22 prudent foreſight of the Romans, that they ſtationed 
Foreign ſol- 
diers in gar- 


foreign ſoldiers in garriſons in the provinces, who, 

by the difference in their manners and language were 
prevented from caballing with the natives. For, as 
Florus obſferves*, ©Nations not accuſtomed to ſlavery, 

« would otherwiſe be forward enough to ſhake off the 
_ «+. yoke,** Hente we find among the Roman armies in 
Britain, Moors from Africa, Aſtures and Vettones 
from Spain, Batavi, Nervii, Tungri, Turnacenſes 


- fromGermany, Lingones, Morini from Gaul, and from 


other parts Dalmatians, Thracians, Alans, &c. as 
will be mentioned in their place. But to return. 
We are not to ſuppoſe the Britans had that word 
Guarth from the Franks, ſince, if we may believe 
Lazius, it is of Hebrew extraction, and uſed by 
many nations. But that this was a garriſon both the 
authority of our own annals ſhews, aſſerting that the 


A 


* Roſs & T. B. contra villarum deſtructores. 
t or Garer/den. | 
x « fol. 238. | 

s The original is domus, houſes. 


c IV, e. ult. 
1 libre denariorum. 


both by nature and art, formerly the ſear o 


| flouriſhing condition, and had many burgeſſez 


the Beauchamps earl of Warwick, and governor of 


headed by the nobles of the realm. By the prince's 
county, which we call Warwick, the Saxons Wappyng- 
pyc, Ninnius and the Britans Caer Guarvic and Caer 


tween the king and the nobility. _ 


Roman legions were ſettled here, and the 
of it almoſt in the heart of the province imp 
it is equally diſtant from the caſt coaſt ef N 


way, and the weſt coaſt of Wales the 
Præſidium a town of Corſica has the ſame 


Ltuatiqh 
les 3 for 
other, and 
ſitu 


; 8 ation 
the centre of the iſland. Nor is it to be zag, In 
that the Romans had a garriſon and Page 

"8. 


ſoldiers here, as it ſtands on the river A; 
ſteep rock, and all the approaches to it 
out of the rock. It appears to have been 
fended by a wall and ditches; and the ca 


ON on 1 
are heyn 
well de. 
lile ſtrona 


0 
3 4 | t the earls 
of Warwick, faces the ſouth-weſt. The tow 17 


is adorned with handſome buildings, and OWes muck 
to Edelfleda lady cf the Mercians, who repaired it 
A. D. 911. Ar the Norman invaſion it was in a ery 

His (as 
they were called), 12 of whom were bound tg attend 
the kings of England in time of war, as appear; by 
Domeſday bcok d. 85 He that failed to attend on 
ſummons, paid 100 ſhillings to the king: but if the 
king went by ſea againſt his enemies, it ſent either 
four Boteſuenes*, or C. 4+ of money f. In this tun 
the king has in demeſne 113 burgeſſes 8, and the 
king's barons have 112.” Roger, ſecond earl of 
Warwick of Norman race, built in the middle of 
the town a moſt beautiful church to the Virgin Mary, 
which the Beauchamps. his ſucceſſors honoured with 
their burial places, particularly Richard the laſt af 


Normandy, who died at Rouen 1439, and was 
buried here with a moſt magnificent funeral, 

Near Warwick to the north is Blacklow bill, where 3 

"Piers Gavefon }, whom king Edward Il. advanced 
from low rank to the. earldom of Cornwall, was be- 


fayour, and the indulgence of fortune, he had l. 
ſumed ſuch a liberty, that having poiſoned the king's 
mind, he diſdained every man of worth, inſolently 
ſeized the property of every individual, and being 
an artful and cunning man, fomented diviſions be- 


| Below this on the Avon, ſtands Guy clife, or, as G 
others write it, Gib-cliffe, now the reſidence of 
Thomas de Beaufoe, of an antient Norinan family, 
and itfelf the ſeat of pleaſantneſs. There is a ſmall 
ſhady grove, clear and cryſtal ſtreams, moſſy cavGs, 
evergreen meadows, a gentle murmuring rivutt 
running among the rocks, aud to crown all, Solitude 
and Quiet the friend of the Muſes g. Here fame re- 
ports Guy of Warwic, that celebrated hero, aftet 


all his labours, built a chapel, led the life of an hermit, | 


and was at laſt buried here. Perſons better in- 
formed think the place had its name from Guido ar 
Beauchamp, a much later perſon ; and it is certall 
Richard de Beauchamp earl of Warwic built here 
chapel in honour of St. Margaret, and erected a gr 
gantic figure of the famous Guy. | 

The Avon runs down from hence with a fuller 
ſtream by Charlcott, the ſeat of the noble and 
knightly family of the Lucies, which came antieut! 
by inheritance from the Charlcots to them, who piouliy 
founded a religious houſe for the reception of peot 


and ſtrangers at Thellisford. Thelley was the name of 4 


a little rivulet which runs through Compton Murat, 


formerly belonging to the Murdacs, now 10 de 


+ Stoneley abbey regiſter, 
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| FE” family of the Verneys, and through this Thel- 
5 1 to the Avon, which afterwards paſſes by 
5 „, a handſome ſmall market town, which 
"I, in conſequence to two natives of it, Joan 
2er archbiſhop of Canterbury, who built 
. church, and Hugh Clopton, mayor of London, 
«ho, at great expence, laid a ſtone bridge of 14 
arches acroſs the Avon. e was a younger bro- 
her Of an antient family, who derived their ſur- 
me from the adjoining manor of Clopton, ever ſince 
wier de Cokesfeld, named the Night Marjhall, had 
Certed bimſelf and his poſterity at Clopton. Their 
elle fell in my time to two filters, coheireſſes, one 
if wdom married the illuſtrious fir George Carew, 
iire-chamberlain to our moſt gracious queen Anne, on 


of ion, and I mention him on this further account 
becaule he is a great admirer of venerable antiquity. 
ue Aron now approaching Worcelterſhire, has no- 
thing elſe remarkable on its banks except Bilford a 
market town, and ſome {mall country villages. __ 
Let us now take a view of the Woodland, which 


lies north beyond the Avon, occupying a larger 


extent, being the moſt part covered with woods; 
though not without paſtures, corn+fields, and iron 
mines As it is at preſent called the Woodland fg 
ic had antiently the much older name of Arden, but, 
as | take it, to the ſame purport; for Arden ſeems 
to have ſignified a fore/# among the antient Britans 
and Gauls, the largeſt foreſt in Gaul being called 
Arden, a town in Flanders near another foreſt Ar- 
dnburgh, and that famous foreſt in England we 


x8x4 and ARDOINAÞ, j. ei if I miſtake not Sylvan, 


Tah, is called NEMorENS1S. From this tract Tur- 
till de Arden, who lived here in great honor under 
Henry J.“ took bis name, and his poſterity ſpread 
themſelves bver England in great credit in after 
times, The weſt fide of this country is waſhed by 
the river Arrow, haſtening to join the Avon by 
dul caſtle, once belonging to J. Fitz Corbution. 
Whether this river has its name from its rapidity as 
atiently the Tigris in Meſopotamia (which ſignifies 


low courſe; which is the meaning of Arra among 
we old Gauls and Britans, let others determine: 
Un it ſtands Cong hon, the principal reſidence of the 


16 nerous, illuttrious family, productive of many bright 
: vcuuies, and ſettled here ever ſince their marriage 
, Vit the heireſs of Speney. Not far from hence is 


Oufer, famous alſo for lords of its own, the But- 


ire, barons Jem, from whom it deſcended by inhe- 
Mae to the Ferrars, 


. called from it of Ovfley. 
90 eſtates were ſoon divided between J. lord of 
Velo 


| ce and Ralph Nevill. Lower on the Arrow 
wo Brauchamp's Court, ſo called from baron Beau- 
50 of Powike, from whom it came by the only 
17 0 of Edward Millugbby, ſon of Robert Nil. 
8 baron Broke, to Fulke Grevil,, diſtinguiſhed 
Well by the order of knighthodd as by his affable 

* Reg. of the Tem 

 W W 
Vin 


Arpt 
4 


. boſe danyhter he hod debauched, and married h 
\ ab. Duyd, War. 568.) 
the Fitz Herberts 


Vol. II. 


\ whom king James conferred the title of baron Care 


ſee is called by abbreviation Den; not to mention 
that Diana in antient 1nſcriptions is ſtyled Arpu- 


und was the ſame who, in the inſcriptions found in 


a errow in Perſic), or, on the contrary, from its 


knightly tamily of the Throckmortons, a very nu- 


* 05 bars 4nd order of St. John of ſeruſalem. 
* Griter, XL. 9. CCCEIV. * N J J bas oa 


Iller fitter married William Botreux. Reginald, the kin 
N our of this eſtate till his ſon's for feiture of it in the reign of John. Dugd. 568, 
ecslune nupnery, founded t. Henry I. or Stephen, valued at 22. per ann. Tan. 577. 


12 


diſpoſition, whoſe only ſon, of the ſame name, has 
ſo devoted himſelf to true virtue and genuine nohie 


lity, that the nobleneſs of his mind far ſurpaſſes that 


of his birth. My great obligations to him I ſhall 
ever moſt gratefully acknowledge, whether I utter 
them or them or not, although 1 can neither diſplay 
nor enhance them ſufficiently, | | 


* 


Below this the Arrow receives the Alne or Alen, 
which, running among the woods, waſhes Henley, a 
ſmall market- town, adjoining to which the noble 
family of Afntfort had a caſtle, which from its 
pleaſant ſituation in the middle of the foreſt they 
called by the French name of Bel d/ert ; but it is 
now buried in its ruins. They derive their deſcent 
not from the Montforts of Almaria, but from Turſtan 
of Baſtenburgh a Norman. The eſtate came at laſt 
by two daughters to the barons Sudley and the Fre- 
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Ale Te | 
Flerlev. 


villes. At the conflux of the Arrow and Alen, I faw_ 


Aulceſter, called by Matthew Paris * more properly 
Allenceſter, which the inhabitants affirm to have been 
a moſt famous and antient town, whence they will 


have it to have been called Ouldceſter. This was“ 


(as appears by an antient inquiſition!) © the free 


* burgh of our lord Henry I. and the king gave it to 


Robert Corbet® for his ſervice; and when the ſaid 
© Robert died, it went by deſcent to fir William de 


Aalegibri 


© Hotereux and fir Peter Fitz Herbert; and William de 


% Botereux dying, that moiety of the town fell into 
the hands of fir Reginald de Botereux by deſcent 
&« 25 heir, who now holds it; and when Peter Fitz 
&« Herbert died that moiety deſcended to Herbert Fitz 
& Peter, which Herbert gave it to Robert de Chaun- 
days.“ Now from a great town it has ſunk into a ſmall 
market-town, but is ſtill very famous for its wheat 


fair. Higher up, amotig woods, now gradually 
growing thinner, are Wroxball, where Hugh de Hate. 
ton built a ſmall monaſtery or prioryn; Bad/ley, for- 


merly the ſeat of the Clintons, now of the Ferrars' ; 


and Balſball, once a preceptory of Templars *, given 


them by Roger de Mowbray, who was ſo munificent 
to their order that they unanimouſly decreed in chap- 
ter that he ſhould have power to remit and pardoii 
the offences of any of their brethren againſt the rules 
of the order, upon his confeſſing it before him. 


The knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, to whom the 


eſtates of the Templars in England were aſſigned, 


Wroxhall: 7 
Badlſley. | 


Balſball. 


(our anceſtors at that time thinking it a fin to apply 


what had been dedicated to God to profine uſes) 


granted out of gratitude to John Mowbray of Ax- 
Holme, ſucceſſor to this Roger, that he and his ſuc- 


_ ceflors ſhould in all their aſſemblies have the next 


place of honor after the knights f. 


More to the north-eaſt where 4 number of ſmall 


ſtreams uniting amorig parks form a lake, which 


ſoon after being confined in barks makes a canal, 
ſtands Kenelworth, antiently called Renelw¾orda, 
though now corruptly Killingworth, which gives 
name to a large beautiful and ſtrong caſtle, ſur- 
rounded by parks, not built by Kenulphus, - Kenel- 
mus, or Kinegilſus, as ſome dream, but as can be 
made appear from records by Galfridus Clinton, cham- 
berlain to Henry I. and this ſon, after he had 
founded here a church for canons regular. But his 


2 V. Statuta de Templarlis. 
William I. Lib, Abingdon MS. n. Gale. 


In the Exchequer. 
er to his chamber ain F 


great 


itz Herbert; by whom ſhe had lord Peter Fitz Herbert. 
g's baſtard, was created earl of Cornwall, and 


Kenelworth 
vulgo Killing- 
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great grandſon Henry having no - ifſue fold it to 
king Henry III. who beſtowed it in dower with his 
ſiſter Eleanor on Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter. 
| The king and earl ſoon after falling out and differ- 
ing, and the latter being ſlain in the barons' wars 
after moſt unhappy diſturbances, it held out a fix 
months ſiege, and at laſt ſurrendered to Henry Il. 
who united this caſtle to the eſtates of the houſe of 
Lancaſter. At this time was publiſhed here that 
edict which our lawyers call Didtum de Renekworth, 
enacting, that all who took up arms againſt the king, 
«« ſhould pay him the value of their lands for five 
« years,” &c, a ſalutary ſeverity without bloodſhed 
againſt rebels who diſturbed the public peace, hav- 
ing no hopes but in confuſion. Lately by the 
bounty of queen Elizabeth it was the refidence of 
Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, who omitted no- 
thing to enlarge and beautify ir, ſo that whether we 
regard the beauty of the buildings or the extent of- 
the parks, it ſcorns to rank lower than with the ſe- 
cond caſtles in England, | er Hd 
To proceed hence as I took my own route I came 
next to Soly hill, which has nothing remarkable but 
its church: then to Bremicham, full of inhabitants and 
echoing with forges, moſt of the inhabitants being iron 
manufacturers. The lower part of it is very wet, the 
upper adorned with handſome buildings. I confider it 
as a circumſtance not a little to its honor that the 
noble and warlike family of the Bremichams e in 


Ireland derive their deſcent and name from hence: 
Next on the northern edge of the county ſtands Suiton 


Colfeld,in a woody and barren ſituatian, boaſting for its 
native JohnVoi/y, biſhop of Exeter, who in the reign of 
Henry III. raiſed the town from its declining ſtate by 
buildings, privileges, and a grammar-ſchool, Go- 
ing down from hence ſouthward I came to Cole/hull, 
formerly belonging to the Clintons; and near it Max- 
ſtoke caſtle, which owned for its lords, almoſt by un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion, the Limſeys, who were lords of 
 Wolverley, the Oding ſells of Flemiſh extraction, and the 
Clintons, who have been very famous in this county. 
| Lower down in the centre of this woodland ſtands 
Coventrey, as I ſuppoſe, named from Gonventus, which 
is called in our language Covent and Covenn, and in our 


| hiſtories and the papal decrees it is often named Con- 


ventria; as in that of HonoriusIIL* © either the biſhop 
of Conventrey is out of his ſenſes, or he ſeems to have 
too great a contempt for learning.“ Some indeed 


derive it from the little river running through it, now 


called Shireburn, but in an antient charter of the priory 
Cuentforda. Whatever occaſioned the name, its 


wealth ariſing in the laſt age from the woollen and 


camblet manufacture made it the only mart of this 


part, and more reſorted to than could be expected 
from its midland ſituation. The city is very conve- 


niently placed, large and neat, defended with ſtrong 

walls, and adorned with very handſome buildings, 

among which are two churches of rare workmanſhip, 

contiguous to, and as it were, rivaling each other, 

one dedicated to Holy Trinity, the other to St. Mi- 

chael. It has nothing very autient about it except 

the monaſtery or priory, whoſe ruins I ſaw near thoſe 
eee * Honorius HI. e, 14. Dectet. 

„ FKarls of Louth in Ireland. Holland. 


» This ſeems to relate to biſhop Alexander de Savenſby, conſecrated 1224, in the time of Pope H nojivg m. who was 4 laamed man, 


but pretended to incredible viſions and apparitions. Godwin, G. 


4 As Conway, Coway, Convenne, Covenna, MS. Gaie, Cunc. Dugd. 34. 


r De gelt. pont. LV. 165, 


t Leofric and Algar are ho h r-ckoned earls of C.1cſter and Mercia, Dugd. 135 


e The earls had a caſtle bete. Dugd. 139. 
u and to build and embattle a wall about it. Holland. 


ſo as that the ſame biſhop is ſtyled biſhop of Covey, 


for ever T. From Leofric it came by Lucia, his {on 
Algar's* daughter, to the earls of Cheſter, by hi 


. 
churches. It was founded by king Canute fo 10 6 8 po 
who being ſoon after turned out, Leofric (4, F Fi Swine 
Mercia A. D. 1040, enlarged, and in a Winer 1 18 0 
built it“ with ſuch a profuſion of gold and flag 2 25 
that (to borrow the words of Malmeſburyr) the walt : So much 
of the church ſeem too confined to. contain the trea. my readers 
ſures which ſtrike all beholders with aſtoniſhmey | may ack 
no leſs than 30 marks of ſilver being ſeraped if ars of Ba 
one ſingle, beam.“ He endowed it with ſuch rere. i his fam 
nues that Robert de Limſey biſhop of Lichfie1q and nad my WOI 
Cheſter transferred the epiſcopal ſee hither a, 10 wanderings 
the golden ſands of Pactolus, that (as Malmeſhy; Fea oC 
goes on) © he might fileh from the church' n. merly belor 
enough to fill the king's coſſers, deceive the Pope Abergaveni 
and gratify the ayarice of the court of Rome.“ hu of the Ver 
this fee a few years after returned to Lichfeld: yet called Cale: 
grave, from 
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try and Lichfeld, 'The firſt lord of this city I Lai 
have met with was Leofric; who being augty with 
the citizens, oppreſſed them with heavy taxes, which 
he reſolved not to leſſen on any other terms than 
that his wife Godiva, who interceded earneſtly with 
him for their relief, ſhould ride naked through the © 
moſt frequented part of the city, which, if we may 
credit the common report, ſhe did, covered up in 
her very long hair, unſeen of any, and delivered her 
citizens of Coventry from ſuch a number of taxes 


103 


marriage with Ranulph, firſt of that name, and third 
of that family, earl of Cheſter, who allowed the 
inhabitants the ſame privileges as thoſe of Lincoln 
enjoyed, gave great part of the city to the monks, 
reſerving the reſt to bimſelf and his heirs, with Chi! 
more, a manor in demeſne”, out of the city. On 
their death without iſſue male the eſtate was par- 
celled out among ſiſters. Conventry fell to Roger de 
Monthault immediately by the earls of Arundel, 
His daughter's ſon Robert gave up all his right * for 
want of heirs male of his body, to queen Ifabel thc 
king's [Edward III's] mother, to hold during her 
life, and after her death to remain to John of Elthan 
the king's brother, and the heirs of his body be- 
gotten, and in failure thereof to remain to Edward 
king of England, &c.” So it runs in the fine 2 
Edward III. John of Eltham was afterwards create 
earl of Cornwall, and this place annexed to the 
earldom of Cornwall, From that time it became con- 
ſiderable. Our kings beſtowed on it various pri\!- 
leges, eſpecially Edward III. who gave them leave 
to chooſe a mayor and two bailiffs*, and Henry II. 
who annexed to it ſeveral ſmall villages adjoining. 
granted it power to be a county corporate (uch ar 
the words of the charter) of itſelf, in reality ad 
name, and diſtin from the county of Warwick.“ 
At the ſame time he ſubſtituted to the two bailif 
two ſheriffs, and the citizens began to incloſe theit 
city with ſtout walls; in which are very handſone 
gates, and at that called Gosford, the huge blade 
bone of a monſtrous boar, which you may ſuppole 
Guy earl of Warwick, or Diana Nemorenſis, killed | 
in hunting, after he had with his ſuout dug #4 en 


11 
ma mol 


+ Florilegus, p. 423. 
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1 br pool now called Swantſtwell Poole, but anti- 
os Swineſwell, as appears by antient charters. 
95 city ſtands in longitude 23 52“ in latitude 
FW ch for Coventry, for the account of which 
r are not ſo much obliged to me as (that 
a” acknowledge my information) to Henry Fer- 
f 5 Bade. a perſon deſervedly illuſtrious both 
* family and for his knowledge of antiquity, 


dd my worthy friend, who often guided me in my 


vanderings and allowed me to borrow light from him. 
Near Coventry to the north is Anſley caſtle; for- 
merly belonging to the Haſlings who were lords of 
Abergavenny 3 and Brand formerly the habitation 
ak the Verdons. Lo the eaſt Caloughdon, commonly 
dale Caledon, the antient ſeat of the barons Se- 


grave, from whom it came to the barons Berkeley 
PEPR | 


by one of the daughters of Thomas Mowbray duke 
7 Norfolk, Theſe Segraves ever ſince Stephen 
Fegrave was Chief Juſtice of England bore the title 


K berons, and came to the eſtate of the Chaucumbs, 


whoſe arms they have ever ſince born, 8. a lion 
rampant Arg crowned Or: The laſt of them John 


married Margaret ducheſs of Norfolk, daughter of 
Thomas de Brotherton, and had a daughter Eliza- 
beth, who carried the rank of marſhal of England, 
ind tile of duke of Norfolk into the Mowbray fa- 


mily”, Not far from hence alſo is Brinkls, where 


vas an old caſtle of the Mowbrays, which had many 
gates in the neighbourhood belonging to it: but 
ume bas almoſt deſtroyed its very ruins; as alſo thoſe of 
Conte abe), endowed by the Campills and Motv- 
bras, and out of whoſe aſhes aroſe the fine houſe 
of the Harringtohs int this place. As we go eaſt 


we meet with Ceſter Over, the property of the Gre- 
dilles before mentioned, near which the Roman mi- 


Ttary way Watling erect dividing this county from 


Leiceſter runs north by High Croſs already deſcribed, 
near Nun Eaton, autiently called Eaton; but when 


Amicia, wife of Robert Beſ earl of Leiceſter, as 
Henry Knighton writes 7, © founded a houſe for 
* nuns, in which ſhe herſelf took the veil,” it came 
to be called from the nuns Nun Eaton. It was in 
preat tepute in former ages for the ſanctity of theſe 
boly virgins, who by their devotion ſet an exartiple 
of a good life, | 0 | 

below this was Aſeley caſtle; once the principal 
; reſidence of the family of Afteley®, whoſe heireſs was 
tne ſecond wife of Reginald Grey lotd of Ruthin, 
tom whom deſcend. the Greys marquiſſes of Dorſet, 


church here i. 


Roman way in compliance with common practice) 
Where is a ſtone bridge over the river Anker ſtood 
lapuesszDUM, a very antient town fflentioned by 
Antoninus, which has not totally loſt its name, but 


Muncegaed, This name 1 ſuſpect it had from the 


1h plac. Ed. III. rot. 234. 
5 2340. 


Joguſtine itiars, Id. | 
ele ympanum, the echo of England. Gibſon—wit 
„ William the Co 
ck. Ib. 
3 iy couguered Gowerland in Wales, and died 1153. 
db jchn. Ib. 7 
«ed 47 H. III. buried at Miſſ:nden abbey. Ib. 773. 
de Leland, It. VI. 71. 


2 


William ſon of Roger, who died 30 Hen 


ſome of Whom are buried in the neat collegiate 


Alitle above on V. atlingeſtreet (for ſo 1 call the 


it fill called Manceſter, in Ninnius' catalogue Caer 


ices dug out of the adjoining quatry fit for build- 


ing. The Gloſſaries of the Britiſh language tal! 
us that Main ſignifies a flone, and Foſſewade, in the 
language of the county digging, which united ſeem 
to make the old name Maxpugssspum. How 
great and conſiderable ſoever it once was, it is at 


preſent only a little village of ſcarce fourteen houſes, 
and ſhews no marks of antiquity but an antient 


earthwork called O/dbury or the Old Burgh. For 
on one ſide Ather/tone, a conſiderable market-town, 
where was a houſe of Friars Minors b, converted intv 
a chapel, ſtill, however, acknowledging the church 
of Manceſter for the mother church, and on the 
other Nun Eaton, have reduced Manceſter to, its 


preſerit condition. Contiguous to Atherſton is Meri- 


wall, q: d. the chear ful vale, where Robert de Fer- 
rars erected a monaſtery in honor of God and the 


Bleſſed Virgin, in which he was buried in a bull's 
hide. Beyond this to the north is Polleſworth, 
where Modwena, an Iriſh virgin of great ſanQity, 


founded a nunnery, repaired by R, Marmion, a noble 
perſonage, who had his caſtle in the neighbourhood 
at Stipperſpull. Near it flouriſhed in the Saxon 
times, though now it is almoſt gone, Serandunujn, 
now Seckington, where Ethelbald king of Mercia 


749. Beared himſelf was ſoon after put to death 

by Offa, and thus ſuddenly loſt the kingdom he had 

, TIT Ad 
Now follow the earls of Warwick; for; hot to 


mention Guat, Morind, Guy, with whoſe acts all 
England reſounds d, and ſuch like men the offspring 


of a fruitful invention; Henry, ſon of Roger de 
Belloment brother of Robert earl of Mellent, was 
the firſt ear! of Norman extraction ?, who married 


* 
(VF) 


Oldbury, 
A Be r/t on 0 


Meriwale, 


Pollefworih, 


Stipperſoull, 


| : 5 b Seckin ton. 
was aſſaſſinated by Beared in the civil war A. D. 


Eails of 


Warwick, 


Margatet daughter of Ærnulphus f de Heſdin earl 


this honour was enjoyed by Rogers ſon of Henry; 
: ry Il.» Wal- 
leran i his brother, Henry* ſon. of Walleran, Thomas 


his ſon, who died 26 Henry III.! without iſſue, 


of Perche, a powerful nobleman. Of this family 


leaving his fiſter Margery, who died counteſs of 


Warwick without children, and whoſe two huſbands 


firſt John Marſhall, next John de Placetis® in right D 
of their wife, and by fayout of their ſovereign; roſe. 


to the title of earls of Warwick. They dying with- 


out iſſue by the ſaid Margery; Malleran her uncle 


ſucceeded them. On his death without iſſue his 
ſiſter n Adelicia had the eſtate ; afterwards her ſon 
Maledoctus, Malduit, and Mauduit, ſurnamed de Han- 
flap, who died without iſſue. But Jabel, ſiſter of 


William Maledoctus, marrying Williani de Beau- 


champz baron Elmeſley, brought the title of War- 
wick into the Beauchamp family, who (if I miſtake 


not) betauſe they are ſprung from a daughter of 
Urſo d'Abetot took a bear for their arms and left it 


to their poſterity; Of this family were fix earls and 


one duke; Willian ſon of Iſabel, Johnb, Guy, Thomas} 


Thomas jun. Richard and Honry, to whom by a new 


example Henry VI. granted if that he ſhould be pre- 


mier of all England, and take this title, Henry 


+ Rot. Parl. 23 Hen, VI. 


5 2 Out of which flouriſhed barons in the time of Edward J. II. and III. Holland. 
aa wolt fine and fair collegiate church which Thomas lord Altley founded with 4 dean and ſecular canons. Id. 
| © Reg. de Merivale, Dugd. 1090. | | 
|; whole acts all England reſoundeth. Holland. 
nqueror. Dugd. Bar. I. 68, 69. He died 1123, and is buried in Preaux abbey. G 


. 
k te died 13 Hen. III. Ib. 


h [He died 1 184. Ib. 71; 5 
1 1242, buried at Warwick. Ib. 
. daughter. Ib. 399. 


e A miſtake, not mentioned by Dugdale in his Baronage or Warwickſhire, 38: j or by Brooke, 
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extinguiſhed . Edward his grandſon by one of his 


but a very child was beheaded by king Henry VII. to ſecure himſelf and his poſterity. The death of this Edward our anceſtor : 


of England, one prince of Wales, twelve 
and gentlemen, loſt their lives. Holland. 


COM NA 2V--1: & 


Pracomes of all England and earl of Warwick.” He daughters, and George duke of Clar ence ſuceeety 
made him alſo king of Wight, and afterwards crea- him; and was, though a harmleſs child, pur 0 deat) 
ated him duke of Warwick, and granted by the ex- by Henry VII. for the ſecurity of himſelf, 
preſs words of the patent, © that he ſhou!d take his mily. The title Jay dormant being an object 
« ſeat in parliament and elſewhere next to the duke to Henry VIII. on account of the dilturvance, rae 
« of Norfolk, and before the duke of Buckingham.“ by Richard Nevill that ſcourge of kings, till Edwag 
He had an only daughter Anne, who is ſtyled in the VI. conferred it on John Dudley, deſcended from the 
inquiſitions © counteſs of Warwick,” and died young. Beauchamps, who, like Richard aforeſaid, ene 
She was ſucceeded by Richard Nevill (who married vouring to alter the ſucceſſion under queen Mar 
a ſiſter a of the duke of Warwick aforeſaid) a man paid the forfeit of his boundleſs ambition with 10 
of an invincible ſpirit but wavering loyalty, and the head. His ſons, firſt Jobn while his father Was 
very ball of fortune. Though not a king, he gave duke of Northumberland by the courteſy of Eng. 
law to kings, having dethroned his moſt gracious land bore this title a little while; and afterwarg, 
ſovereign Henry VI. and placed Edward IV. on the Ambroſe, a perſon of diſtinguiſhed bravery and cob. 
throne, afterwards pulled him down, and ſet up teſy by favour of queen Elizabeth recovered hi f. 


nd fa. 
of {car 


Henry VI. again, and involved England in all the ther's title in our time *, bore it with great honour, | 


calamities of civil wir, which his own blood hardly and died without children“. 
In this county are 158 pariſh churches. 


4 Daughter, Holland and Gibſon. - 


= After his death, Anne his wife, by act of parliament, was excluded and debarred fra all his lands for ever, and TY two daughter, Wn 


heirs to him, and heirs apparent to their mother, being married to George duke of Clarence and Richard duke of Glocelter, were en. 
abled to enjoy all the ſaid lands in ſuch wiſe as if the ſaid Anne their mather was naturally dead. Whereupon the name, ſtyle, and 
title of earl of Warwick and Saliſbury was granted to George duke of Clarence, who ſoon after was unnaturally diſpatched by a ſweet 
death in a butt of malveſey, by his ſuſpicious brother king Edward IV. His young ſon Edward was ſtyled earl of Warwick; and beide 
counted to be the full period and final end of the long laſting war between the two _ houſes of Lancaſter and York, wherein n 
they reckoned from the 28th year of m_y VI. unto this, being the 15th of Henry VII, there were thirteen fields fought, three king 

ukes, one marquis, eighteen earls, with one viſcount and twenty-three barons, beſides knight 


It was reſtored to him and his heirs male, and for defect of them to Robert his brother and the heirs male of his body lawfully be,, 
0 | | „ AN | wed 33 | — 
* 1889, ſhortly after his brother Robert carl of Leiceſter. Id. 
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Ve. Il. 


HE county of Warwick, antiently part of 
T Mercia, is in circumference about 150 miles; 
iu length from north to ſouth, 49 miles; in breadth, 
A -aſt to weſt 35 miles; containing 5 hundreds, 
1 ooo Acres, 13 market towns, and 158 pariſhes “. 

The principal landholders in this county at the 
Conqueſt were the king, the biſhops of Cheſter, 
Worceſter, Bayeux, and Coutance z the abbies of 
Coventry» Abingdon, Burton, Malmeſbury, Win- 
helcombe, Evelbam ; earls Roger, Hugh, Aubrey, 


Mellent;z Counteſs Godeva ; Turchil de Warwick, 


Hugh Grentmeſnail, Heory de Ferrars, Roger de 
Ws Robert Doili, Robert de Stratford, Robert 
Deſyenler, Robert de Veci, Ralph Mortimer, Ralph 
ge Limeſi, William Fitz Auſculf, William Fitz 
(orbucion, William Buenvaſleth, Geofrey de Mande- 
ile, Geofrey de Wirce, Gilbert de Gand, Gilbert 
kit Turold, Gerin, Urſo de Abetot, Stephen, Oſ- 
bern Fitz Richard, Herald Fitz Ralph, Haſcoit Mu- 
fard, &c. &c. | | Ng 

That the Feldon was once exceeding populous may 
| heinferred from the number of villages in Domeſday, 


overand manages as much ground as would have em- 


nlojed twelve teams, and maintained forty or fifty 


fanilies. John Rous® recites the villages depopu- 
| Jated in his time. The reaſon of converting ſo much 
tillage into paſture here ſeems to have been the great 


the county began to want paſture. The iron works 
n the ſurrounding counties deſtroyed ſuch prodigious 
quantities of wood that they laid the country more 
open, and by degrees made room for 'the plough: 
This occaſioned the inhabitants of the woodland by 
Induſiry and marl to convert ſo much of wood and 
heath land into arable and paſture, that they can 
ſupply not -only themſelves but other counties with 
corn, cattle, cheeſe, and butter, which before the 
terived from the Feldon *, | ET 
Mr. Bray has recorded a melancholy inſtance of 
ite depopulation occaſioned by great farms in this 


houſe the. ſeat of Mr. Newſam, and ten farm-houſes 
on as many farms, let all together at about £.800 
«year, Not long ſince this eſtate was ſold to lord 
Latherlogh, and the ten farm-houſes pulled down, 


«fear to one farmer, who manages the buſineſs as 
glaser with two or three ſervants. One effect of 


le price of proviſions*, 


At Kineton or Keinton, antiently Chinton, by which 
"nc Henry I. gave it to the canons of Kenelworth4, 
"3 mtiently a caſtle, where tradition ſays king John 
"eced and left his name to a well at the foot of the 
alle Its being a royal reſidence may have given it 
io ume. Henry IV. granted a market here. 


ar valley or plain under Edgehill, a ridge of hills 

ye. about four miles between this county and 

4 2 fought one of the moſt ſignal battles be- 
the 


king and parliament, Sept. a, 1642, in which 


ig. Brit V | 

I 0 - 581. ( 

0 c 'T u » . 0 2d ed. 
18 560, _ 70 5 
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whoſe ſites are now known only by their ruins, or at 
moſt by a cottage or two of a ſhepherd who ranges 


progreſs in agriculture in the woodland, bywhich means 


county. At Chadſunt near Kineton was a manſion- 


aud all the lands and the manſion · houſe let at 1000. 


tis monopoly of farms has been to more than double 


ear Keinton, which gives name to the hundred, 


ber obſervations on the Vale of White Horſe, p. 49. 


our hiſtorians make the number of the lain z or 6008; 
but by a ſurvey taken by Mr. Fiſher, vicar of Kineton, 
by order of the earl of Eſſex, it was found not to be 
much above 1406, and among the reſt ſeyeral of the 
nobility, Night prevented greater laughter, and 
both armies kept the field. The king took Banbury 
caſtle, and though his way was opened to London, 
retreated to Oxford, and the parliament voted a 


CL ER 


thankſgiving * Kineton field was at that time com- 


mon. In a ploughed field about one mile weſt of 


the town is a kind of tumulus over a pit wherein 


500 of the flain were buried planted with trees by 
Dr. Bentley, whoſe anceſtor held the manor at the 
time. A gold ring was found in harrowing Kineton 


field, and bodies are frequently found. Nearly in 


the center ridge of the hills is a good lone inn. On 


the road within a few miles of the inn are found great 


quantities of Cornua Ammonis and Vertebræ. & 
mile welt of it is a mock ruin on the ſpot where the 


royaliſts entamped the night before the fight. On 


Queynton hill, I ſuppoſe miſ-ſpelling for Keinton, 
c. Warwick, Aubrey puts a camp with treble. 


was TR Tr 
At Upton is a hunting ſeat of the late Mr, Child's 
the ner | „ 
The Red Horſe is about a mile from the inn cut in 
the fide of a hill fronting Tyſoe church, and is of the 


following dimenſions and form. From the croup to the 


cheſt 34 feet; from the ſhoulder to the ears 14; from 
the ear to the noſe 74; from the under jaw to the 


bottom of the cheſt 10; fromtheſhoulder to the ground 
16 feet or 57 hands. Length of the off fore leg 12 feet, 


Upton. 


Red Horſe, 


near one 9, hind legs 10, belly 194, ſheath 8, and tail, 


one foot; diameter of the eye one foot two inches; 


which is more like a lion's, 18; width of each leg 


ſaddle 11 feet long. A farm of J. 60. per annum, called 


Red Horſe farm, belonging to lord Northampton, is 


ſubject on pain of forfeiture to the charge of ſcouring 
it anew, at which time the people who aſſiſt are 


treated with cakes and ale. Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſes it a 


memorial of the famous Richard Nevil, earl of War- 
wick, whoſe caſtle of Fulbroot, now intirely demo- 


his own haud on the field. This battle was fought 


on Palm Sunday, which is the anniverſary of ſcouring 


the horſe. It is in the manor of Temple Dyſoe, which 


formerly belonged to the Knights Templars, and 


with Over Ty/oe forms the pariſh of Tyſoe 8. xs 
Warmington had a BenediQtine abbey ſubject to that 
of Preaux in Normandy “. The camp, called in the 


maps Nadbury, is ſquare but rounded at the corners, 


containing about 12 acres, and near it was found a 


Tyloe. 


| Warmingtons 


braſs ſword and a battle ax. Here Salmon places 


 TrrpPoNTIUM. | 


Between Wormleighton and Stanton was found in 


bones in it, and many coins, particularly of Con- 


ſtantine i. 3 | 


At Molfbamtote on the Leam in finking a well they 
came to a vault with urns and coins 8. | 

 Chadſhunt, near Kineton, was one of the 24 towns 
given by Leofric earl of Mercia to the monaſtery of 


Coventry; and is called in his charter Chaddgſleybunt, 
d MS. Hiſt, p. 144. ap. Dugd. Warwickſh. 2d edit. 568. | 


Reg. de Kenelworth, p. 143. 
f Monumenta Britannica, 
Dugd. 422. 
4 Stuk. II. 21. k Ib, 


a pit a trunk of a tree hewn into a coffin, with 


Wolfham- 
cotez 


Chadſhunt, 


| Fulbrook c. | 
liſhed, ſtood 8 or 9 miles off facing this hill. He 
juſt before the battle of Towton killed his horſe with 


eo mag > hc 
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Nether 


Eatcnd Ons 


Idlecote. 


Ladbroke. 


Compton 


Murdak. | 


don, born 1632, die! 1713. 


& O & © 


and in Domeſday Cede/ehunte, and might be named 
from Cedila, a Saxon owner, or an image of St, 
Chad, which ſtood in the antient chapel, and was 


an object of pilgrimage, which by the inquiſition, 


4 Elizabeth was worth to the prieſt C. 16. per 
annum i. Here was alſo à well called St. Chad's. 
Nether Eatendon was held at the Conqueſt by 


Henry de Ferrers, and continues in the hands of hit: 
pooſterity of the male line to this day, which is ſuch 
an unterrupred ſucceſſion of owners as we ſeldom 
meet with. Till the time of Henry III. it was their 
' Prineipal ſeat. Ihen removing into Derbyſhire, they 
took the name of Shirley, and are now earls of 


Ferrars u. | PROT 

At Idlecote is a ſeat of Mr. Ladbroke, purchaſed 
by the late fir Robert, of the heirs of baron Legge. 
The family of Ladbroke had been ſeated at a village 


of their name near Southam from the time of 
Henry II. to that of Henry VII.“ | 


Compten belonged till the reign of Edward UI. to 


the Murdaks, who gave it their name. It came af- 
terwards to the Verneys, of whom fir Richard Verney 


being deſcended through an heireſs of Grevil from 
Robert Willoughby. baron Brooke took that title. 


His fon George lord Willoughby de Broke built the 
houſe in the laſt century . Out of a bank near it 
on the eſtate of fir Charles Mordaunt were dug up 

1774 three ſculls lying in a row, and with them two 


Saxon jewels ſet in gold, which were probably once 


hung round the necks of two of the parties to whom 
' theſe ſcuils belonged. One of them was ſet with an 
opal and two rubies : the other was adorned on both 


ſides with a croſs between two rude human figures, 


with a ſword or lance at the outer hand of each, and 


an inſcription, which Mr. Pegge ? explains, Mary 


 & Ofecald, and refers to St. Oſwald the patron of 
Worceſter as if ſtruck by Wulſtan biſhop of that ſee 


about 1088. He compares it with a ſimilar piece 


_ engraved by him in his diſſertation on ſome Anglo- 
Saxon remains 1736, p. 23, with St. Mary and 
St. Peter mentioned by St. Wulſtan II. archbiſhop, of 
York about the ſame time. See Pl. IX. fig. 8, 9. 


Little Compton or Compton Mynyate, called by 
Mr. Camden Compton in the hole, was the ſeat of the 


Comptons from t. Edward I. Sir William, t. Henry 
VIII. built in a bottom ſurrounded by hills the 
preſent irregular houſe with the materials of Fulbrook 

caſtle, with a handſome chapel and beautiful painted 


caſt window 4. It is moated round, and narrowly 


| eſcaped demolition for its owner's loyalty by draw- 


ing up the bridges, and by Cromwell's want of ar- 


front door. Spenſer then earl and great grandſon 


of the firſt earl was flain at Hopton-heath. His 


father William was created carl of Northampron 1 5 
James I. ſucceeded 1630 by his fon Spenſer; he 


1642 by his ſon james; he 1681 by his ſon George; 


he 1727 by his ſons James and George; and the latter 


1758 by his ſons Charles and Spenſer, the latter 


preſent and 8th earl, 5th in deſcent from the firſt. 
The church, with the fine monuments of the 


firſt and third carl, was totally deſtroyed in the 


civil war, but ſince rebuilt”, Of this family was 
Dr. Henry Compton the amiable biſhop of Lon- 
Over the gate- 
way are the arms of Frauce and England under a 
crown, {ſupported by the greyhound and griffin, and 

1 Dugd. 351. G. | 

® Archacol, III. 373. 


* Bray's Tour, 37, 38. 
» Dugd 584. 


= G. Dugd, 618, 
« Dugd. 548. 


* Dugd. 310, 


of Francis and Richard Hickes, as the improvers of 
theſe maps, the orthography of which favours of 
Flemiſh artiſts. | I have the pleaſure to fay that the 
_ preſent noble, proprietor of theſe ſpecimens of the 


completely reſtored, and intends to erect a Gothic 


| borough, and their 3d ſon John enjoyed the title, 
which defcended to his ſon John, created viſcount 
and baron Spencer of Althorpe, in the county of 
Northampton, 1761, and earl Spencer viſcount Al. 


of Warwickſhire. He began firſt with a very 
e ſmaul portion of lande, and beinge a galant 


tillery. Some muſket balls are ſtill to be ſeen in the “ felow, and clothed yn migtie colours, got a riche 


„and bnildid a fair houſe and bought faire landes t0 


© uſed to ly at. 


t See Extracts from fir 8. D'Ewes's Journal, Bibl. Top. Brit. No. XV. p. 35!" 
J Dugd. 338. f | 


. 


ſided by a roſe and crown, probably in Memory of hit 
Henry VIII's viſit here, whoſe gilt bed was {1g With « ſtone 0 
every thing elſe in the late wreck of this fine eſtar « fones* 


by parliamentary influence and gaming“ 
At Compton Scorfen was born fir Thomas Overbury 


Leamin 
(. Edward 


1581, who fell a martyr to the intrigues of Car; earl 0 nephew f 

of Somerſet, and the counteſs of Eſſex 161 zu enjof Its 
At Long Compton is Weſton, the ſeat of the Shel. , another 

dons of Beoly, c. Worceſter, ever ſince the time 00 Humphre 


of Henry VIII. Ralph, who died 1613, built the!“ Leaminy 
preſent houſe, and being a great encourager of i Lenilwort 
the Flemiſh weavers, had the oldeſt maps of Eng. bitants for 
land woven in tapeſtry , which, at the ſale of the medicinal! 
library and furniture 1781, were purchaſed by Mr, dir Wi 
Walpole, who preſented them to the earl of Harcour, name of ! 
Three large pieces of tapeſtry near 80. feet ſquare nor the d 
covering two ſides of a large room, were intitaed rough*; 
maps of the counties. of Warwick, Oxford, and Wor. bos life of 
ceſter, but comprehended all the reſt in different par- he river [ 
cels as bordererss The firſt had in the corner an Domeſday 
abſtrat of Mr. Camden's introduction to this county biſhopot | 
and deſcription of Warwick. At the corners were abbey, and 


the arms of Sheldon and England, and the names ! ſucceeded 
This town 


and at the 
and was ra 
were put u 
ad maritar 

| paid 100 f 
The far 
Cheſterton | 
manor hou 
confeſſor | 
tioned by 
recalled Pc 

| France 154 
Roman coil 
Ros of \ 
printed by 
pages in d 
villages in t 
deſolated it 
many with 


introduction of a double art among us has had then 


tower at Newnham on purpoſe to receive them. 
Henry, grandſon of lord Spenſer, baron Worm. 
leighton, was created earl of Sunderland by Charles I.“ 
in whoſe cauſe he loſt his life at the battle of Ney. 
bury 1642. His ſon and ſucceſſor Charles married 
Anne ſecond daughter of John duke of Mal. 


thorp 1765, who died 1783, and is ſucceeded by 
bis only ſon-George John.” - 
The Shuckboroughs were created baronets by d 


Charles II. and till continue here. Their arms ae ; © There 


S. a chevron between three mullets, G. 
Southam was another of Leofric's 24 manors abore* $ 
mentioned, and is ſtill a market town”. 
Palmer of Lemington in the very edge of 
© Gloceſtre a three miles from Rolleriche ſtones, 
* cummith out of the eldeſt houſe of the Palwers | 


© ket town 
„ gentleme 
« Henry R 
thus dich 
* duke of 
"town k.“ 
Rugby, 
ufle or ma, 
eathworks 
tlinks one « 
from Maud 
build on þ 
Tinmouth J. 
ſreſchool, 
four almſhoy 
by bibop ( 


explanation 


© widow of Lemington town to wife a 80 years ot 
more hens: and fins there hath planted themſelves 


«ir, He that now hath it married one of thc 
« Gravilles daughter of Milcot, where a late as 
e newer, fairer, and more commodious houſe they 
He that is now the chief heite 
« of the Gravilles hath a brother called Faule 
« Graville : he married one of the daughters and 
© heirs of the lord Brooke's ſon *. | = 
« There is a bigge ſtone, a three miles welt from | 
« Rollerich ſtones, and ſtandith yn a hethe bes i 
« the name of Barton, a village therby longing (0 
« Mr. Palmer. This ſtone is a very marke or limes : 
&« of Gloceſtre, Wiceſter, Warwickſhire, and Ox 


* Duzd. 331. 8. Dugd. 563. 


7 Dugd. 548. 50. 


* Lel. VI. 19. <q ford(hire 


« fordſhire- And Palmer's ſon told me that this 
« ſtone of certente is the marke, and not Rollerich * 


: bees Haſtings, ſo called from its lords till 


gqgard III. came ſince to fir Thomas Trevor and his 
i Charles Wheler, whoſe deſcendants ſtill 


nephew fir : he 
enjof it. His wife founded here an almſhouſe, and 


Humphrey Davis“. 


Kenilworth The ſalt ſpring is uſed by the inha- 
ans for ſeaſoning their bread, and by ſtrangers 
medicinally *© | | O79 

Fir William Dugdale does not notice the antient 
| name of Long Itchington to have been Vchindon of 
nor the death of Fremund between it and Great Har- 
wrough*; nor is Fremund mentioned by Math. Paris in 
hs lie of Offa. Long Itchington takes its name from 


biſhopof Worceſter, who was educated in Peterborough 
tbbey, and ſhorn a monk at Worceſter, to which ſee he 
ſucceeded on the tranſlation of Aldred to York 1060. 
This town was formerly one of the chief in the county, 


were put under the title de auxilio villarum & burgorum 
ad maritandam filiam regis, whereto its inhabitants 
| paid 100 ſhillings &. rh | | 1-07 3 

The family de Peito, or Pictavia, is as antient at 


tioned by Mr. Camden when the Pope would have 


Roman coins have been found. : 
Ros of Warwick in his“ Hiſtoria regum Angliæ,“ 


deſolated in his time, comparing the preſent ſtate of 
many with that in Domeſday i. 2 

* There appere certain diches at Rygby, the mar- 
* ket town in Warwickſhire, where the Rugbys, 
" gentlemen of fame, dwellid ; among whom one fir 
" Henry Rugby was much ſpoken of. The place 
"thus dichid is yet caullid the haule place. The 


"town k.“ | 


Rugby, written in Domeſday Rocheberie, q. d. the 
file or manſion on the rock, had a little caſtle, whoſe 
arthworks remain near the church, which Dugdale 
inks one of thoſe that Stephen, fearing an invaſion 


05 Maud, permitted every one of his nobles to 
ui | 


Tiamouth l. 
ſrechool, endowed with a moſt ample eſtate; and 
four almſhouſes., 0 
by bibop Gibſon 
Wlanation of 0 


Wc the biſho 


to correct fir William Dugdale's 
ver to mean ſupra, or ſuperior, 
p ſays it never does unleſs oppoſed 


another Was founded in the reign of James I. by 


[eamington Priors belonged to the canons of 


the river Ichene, on which it ſtands, and is written in 
Domeſdayf book Tcentone. It gave birth to Wolſtan 


and at the Conqueſt contained not leſs than 24 hides, 
2nd was ranked among the ſeveral which 15 Henry II. 


lopping trees juſt by.. 


recalled Pole on the queen's declaring war againſt. 
| France 1557 . There is a ſquare fort, within which 


printed by Hearne at Oxford, 1716, ſpends 20 8vo 
pages in declamation againſt the deſtruction of the 
vilages in this country, and reckons above 60 nearly 


"duke of Buckingham a late was lord of Rugby 


on his own eſtate, as we are told by John 
Here is a celebrated and flouriſhing 


Brounſover adjoining is ſingled out 


though after all this with Church over and Chefterover 


333 


in its neighbourhood are in Domeſday written 


Gaure, or Waure, and only. by modern pronuncia- 


tion Over u. 


In Newbold pariſh near Rugby, is Lawford hall, the 


ſeat of the Boughtons from the reigu of Henry VI. of 
whom William was created a baronet 1641”. His 
lineal deſcendant Edward was poiſoned by his brother- 
in-law capt. Donnellan, 1780, and with him the 
title became extinct. 5 
Stretton ſuper Dunſmore takes its name from the 
Foſsway on which it ſtands, and which paſſes over 
Dunſmore heath. U ? 
A little further on the ſame ſtreet is Mons Kirby, 
where have been found near the church foundations 


Stretton. 


Monk's 
Kit by. 


of old walls and Roman bricks,” and in an adjoining 


paſture are three or four tumuli. Here Dugdale 
places the Lypcbihi built by Elfreda the Mercian 


but biſhop Gibſon with more probability removes it 
to Chirbury in Shropſhire, on the frontiers of Mercia, 


and not far from the Severn?. Here was a Bene- 


dictine priory, cell to St. Nicholas? abbey at Angiers, 
founded about 1077, valued 1 Richard II. at C. 220. 


per annum 1, 105 


Nere nham Regis was in the King's hands 13 Ed- 
ward I, as appears by the Quo Warranto roll*, The 
waters here are but a weak chalybeat *%. They are in 


three wells near Mr. Liſter's houſe. Dr. Baily, phy- 


Newnham fo 


Regis. 


ſician to queen Elizabeth, wrote about it 1582, ſfoorr 


a ſpeedy cure ſor a grievous wound in his hand by 


Baggington belonged to the Bagots from Richard II. 


to Henry V. and fince to the Bromleys. Only the 
earthworks of its caſtle remain, Henry duke of 
Hereford lodged here previous to his combat with 


Thomas duke of Norfolk 21 Richard II.. 


Radmore, c. Stafford, to Stoneley, where there ſtill 
remains the gate-houſe with his arms built by 
abbot Hockele before 1349 *. It was valued at £.15t 


per annum*, Here is an hoſpital founded for ten 


it after its diſcovery by a labouring man, who found 
Chefterton as 28 Edward I. Sir William rebuilt the 


manor houſe here t. Edward IV. and his ſon Peter, 
aafeſor to queen Mary, was the cardinal men- 


Bagglogroti 


Henry II. 1154 tranſlated the Ciſtertians SIE: 
Stoneley. i 


Poor perſons by Alice lady Leigh, wife of fir Thomas 
Leigh, lord mayor of London, 1 Elizabeth, whoſe 
great grandſon Thomas was by Charles I. 1643, cre- 


ated baron Leigh of Stoneley, whoſe fifth lineal de- 
ſcendant Edward is the 5th and preſent lord. 

| Warwick is called in the Saxon Chronicle ?, and 
by Brompton Fæpinyic from Vampng agger, though 


Baxter renders it alſo Prafidium Huicciorum, and a 


charter of Burthwulf king of Mercia in the Textus 


Roffenſis is dated from © villa regalis Werburgewic *.” 


Mr. Ward takes Px RSM IU to be the Prætorium 
of the Itinerary, and places it at Broughton in Lin- 
colnſhire. So that Warwickſhire has not a ſingle 
ſtation b. Salmon, indeed, gives five, and transfers 
hither BEN OxNESe, which Baxter tranſlates Caput in- 
ſulæ. © Tae toun of Warwicke hath been right 
« {trongly defended, and walled, having the compaſs 


of a good mile within the wall. The dike is moſt 


© manifeſtly perceived from tne caſtle to the welt gate, 
* and there is a great creſt of earth that the wall 


to "Ld ; | 
on why » Which is not the caſe here. But fir “ ſtood on. The magnificent and ftrong caſtle 
os WW ay means that it implies a Silly ſituatioh; “ being at the weſt-ſouth-weſt end of the town, 
C 1 Wag : . | r 
a en d Dued. 318. 20. © Dugd. 367. 
$ D 8 ug 31 1 U , 
a | te 343 Dugd. 92. f Dugd. 345. : ; , n Dugd. 477. 
Jx- | Dupd. 22 i f, 103123. Q: whois 7. B. el. VMI. 63. | 
0. Dy d x | 5 | * Ib. 9 9 ws lb. 40. 
„6. 84.75. 1 Tan. 569. PDugd. 101. | 4 
' Dugd, c * Short's Hiſt, of mineral waters, II. 42. Dugd. 228. 237. „ 
1 LG. | Tan, 558, P. 104. 2 Gloſlar. 21. 756. 198, Ly. 
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» New Survey, p. 498. 


© Hotrſl, 407. 481. 494. FE 
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added F. 1000. more. | 
alone coſt £.1600. © Within the precin of the 
e town is but one paroche church dedicated to St. 
Mary ſtanding in the middle of the town, fair and 
„large. Roger de Bellomont tranſlated the college 
4 in the caſtle to this church, endowing it with fair 
« poſſeſſions. Thomas de Bello Campo earl of War- 


0 K N 


hard by the right ripe of Avom is ſet upon an 
© huge rock of ſtone, and bath three goodly towers 


e jn the eaſt front of it. There is a fair tower on 


© the north ſide of it, and in this part of the caſtle 
« king Richard III. pulled down a piece of the 


« wall, and began and half Hniſhed a mighty tower 


* to ſhoot out great guns, which remaineth un- 
« finiſhed as he left it. The dungeon, now in ruins, 
te ſtands in the weſt north-weſt part of the caſtle,” 
It is now a delightful manſion. The rock on 
which it ſtands is 40 feet from the river, which 
falls in a caſcade under the windows of the great 
hall, but on the north the caſtle is leve] with the 


town *, and the park on the other ſide the river flat 


and low. The entrance to the caſtle is by a gateway 
between Guy's tower on the right, which is twelve 
angled, and Cæſar's rower on the left, which is of 
three circular ſegments. The magnificent hall is 62 
feet by 37, wainſcoted with the original oak, but 
ſince painted. In the dreſſing room, among a variety 
of ſmall antient portraits, is an original one of fir 


Philip Sidney. Near the caſtle to the north-eaſt was 


a place fenced with ſtrong ſtone walls, called the 
Vineyard t. Henry IV. Dr. Stukeley * thought he 


ſaw ſigns of a camp on the eaſt fide of the river 
overagainſt the caſtle in a cloſe where is an old 
chapel, now a barn. The town ſtands on a main 
 * rokky hill riſing from eaſt to weſt. The beauty 
& and glory of it is in two ſtreets, whereof the High 


tt ſtreet goes from eaſt to weſt, having a right goodly 
& croſs in the middle of it, and the other croſſith the 
s middle of it, making a quadrivium, and goeth from 


n north to ſouth .“ The approach to the town is by 
four roads leading by as many religious houſes through 


a rock over a current of water. The wells and cellars 


ate all made in the rock, and the deſcent every way 
keeps it clean, and fince the fire it has ariſen fairer“. 


C. 110,000. was collected by brief, and queen Anne 
The tower of the church 


t wick, grandfather to Richard earl of Warwick, 


* ljeurenant to Henry VI. in France commanded by 
ei teſtament that his executors ſhould reedify the chancel 


te or eaſt part of St. Mary's church, ſo they did, and he 
&« is buried there with his wifes. Earl Richard of 


„„ Warwick, lieutenant of France, deviſcd a right 

* fayre large and ſumptuous chapel on the ſouth 
te fide of the choir. This ſtately piece of work 
u was afterwards made by his executors, and ther 


« he is intombed right princely, and portrayed 


e with an image of copper gilt, hooped over 


re with ſtaves of copper ®.” | 


This earl had a ſumptuous funeral ſolemnized in 
this church, and his magnificent tomb has this in- 


ſcription: : 

© Preieth devoutly for the ſowel whom God aſſoile, 
re of one of the mooſt worſhipfull knightes in his dayes 
„of manhode and conning Richard Beauchamp, late 


% eorle of Warrewik, lord Deſpenſer of Bergevenny, 


« and of many other grete lordſhips, whos body 
4 Lel. IV. 162, 163. | 16. 
. t Dugd. 397- 
* Dugd. 445. | 
Tan. 570. 


9 


| I Lel. IV. 164 
* Tan. 668, 669. ex Dug le. 


1 
© reſteth here under this tumbe in a ful feite vou 
« of ſtone ſet on the bare roochs, the which riſe 
te with longe ſikneſs in the caſte] of Roan therein, 
&«decefſed full criſtenly the laſt day of April i, 
« yer of oure Lord God A. M. cecexxxiy, he 
cc being at that tyme lieutenant-generall and 4 
 yerner of the roialme of Fraunce and of x 
* duchie of Normandie by ſufficient autorite 0 
* our ſoveraine lorde the kyng Harry the 1 
* the which body with grete deliberacon and fil 
te worſhipful conduit bi ſee and by lond was broght 
* to Warrewik the 1111 day of Oftober the yer aboje 
ſaide, and was leide with ful ſolenne exequies in 3 
* feir cheeſt made of ſtone in this chirche afore the 
e weſt dore of this chapel, according to his laſt wille 
« and teſtament, therein to reſte til this. chapel 
„by him deviſed in his lief were made, 4 
« the whiche chapel founded on the rooch and alle 
© the membres therof his executours dede ful 
* make and. apparaille by the auctorite of his ſeide 


© laſt wille and teſtament, and thereafter by the fn 


* auCtorite they dide tranſlate ful worſhipfully the 
* ſeid body into the vout above ſaide. Honired be 


God therefore .“ Bears and ragged ſtaves are in. 


. | | | 
Here is alſo the monument of earl Thomas, father 

of Richard, and ſon of Thomas above-mentioned. 

The charge of this chapel, and the founder's tomb, 


inferior to none in England but that of Henry VII, | 


came to C. 2481. 45. 74+ by indenture k. 


The body of the church was burnt, with the greateſt 


part of the rown, 1694; but the beautiful choir 
eſcaped with the portraits of the Beauchamp family, 
and the monuments of Ambroſe Dudley earl of 
Warwick, his brother Robert earl of Leiceſter, 
and his counteſs and ſon, fir Thomas Puckering, 
and Fulk Greville lord Brook. In this church 


were alſo buried Henry Parr marquiſs of Nor- 
thampton, father of queen Catherine Parr, whoſe 
body was found intire and dry 1626; John Rous 
the hiſtorian a native; Thomas Cartwright, firlt 
maſter of the ear] of Leiceſter's hoſpital, whom 


Mr. Camden in his hiſtory of Elizabeth ſtyles inter 


Puritanos anteſignanus, who firſt introduced extem- 


pore prayer before ſermon ; deans Berkſwell and 


Aleſtre, the one executor of earl Richard's will, 


who finiſhed this building, as the other removed 


the earl's body into it, and dean Haſeley ſchool- 


maſter to Henry VII.! Henry Newburgh, fit 


Norman earl of Warwick, intended to make this 


church collegiate, but his ſon Roger finiſhed it after 
1123, eſtabliſhing a dean and ſecular canons, whole 
revenues and buildings were increaſed by ſucceeding 
earls. At the diſſolution here was a dean and 


five prebends or canons, ten prieſts, and fix cho- 


riſters, whoſe poſſeſſions amounted to . 247. Vel 
annum m. | | 


- Rous mentions ſeveral religious houſes, and even au 


epiſcopal ſee here in the ſixth century, and the Saxon 
times e; but thoſe which remained at the diffoluto0 
were the priory of Auſtin canons, founded by the 
Newburghs earls of Warwick, t. Henry I. valued 


C. 41. per annum, granted by Henry VIIL to Tho- 


mas Hawkins, alias Fiſher, who pulled down the old 


building, and erected a very fair houſe, which he 
* It, II. * 1 ; WE f Leland, lb. 
Mtg d Lel. IV. 163. 15 

Dugd. 4433. 8 

= Tan. 521. Dugd. 454. call of 
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| +, nest. Ilis ſon ſoid it to fir John Pack» 
alle 10 pan it has paſſed" to the family of 
„ Dr. Stukeley ſays that two galleries of the 
* |buildivg remain d. Black friars, founded by the 
ow lords Sudley and the Montforts t. Henry III. 
er at J. 4+ 18s: bd. per annum. White frlars, 
4 . founded by John Peyto, jun. 18 Ed 
f 4111.* An houſe of Templars, founded by Richard 
ay Warwick. A college of St. James; begun 
* 5 44.» St. Michael's hoſpital, founded for 
4 is by Roger ear] of Warwick t. Henry I; or 
; ſubſiſting for eight poor women“. Another 
if S. John Baptiſt, founded by William earl of 


« . 19: per annum J. Warwick was incorporated 
by Charles II. and has three charity-ſchools and 
to more hoſpitals. The bridge is of ſtone of 12 
Guy de Beauchamp ear] of Warwick, with the 

rl of Lancaſter, ſurprized Gaveſton at- Walingford 

or. Dedingion, and forcing him from the reſt of the 
harons who were carrying him to London, brought 

. tin to Backlow hill, and on its top beheaded him 

ahour any further proceſs. On the ſpot was 


Curb fide of the bill near the top is cut in a rock 
nong other letters this inſcriptions : 


1311 P. Cave ſton earl of Cornwall beheaded her 7 
He was buried at the friars preachers at Oxford, and 


Khere Edward II. founded A priory for him, OL 

« There, is 3 right goodly chapel of St. Mary 
« Magdaley, upon Avon river, ripa dexira, ſcant a 
% nile above Warwicke. This place of ſame is 
s calle Gibcliffe, of ſome Guy cliffe, and old fame 


* of Warwike in king Athelſtan's days had a great 
 Jeratign to this place, and made an oratory there. 


; * See add. unto. it that, after he had done great vice 

t * torigs in outward parts, and had been ſo long 

n * abſent that he was thought to have been dead, he 

r * came and lived at this place like a hermit, un- 

- " known to his wife Felice, untill at the article of 
fil „his death he ſhewed what he was. Men ſhew a 
l, "are there in a rock hard on Avon ripe, where 
ed 


rſt 


fret "2 (mall chapel and a cottage wherein an hermit 


ole 1 welt, Earl Richard bearing a great devotion io 
ing e e Place made there a goodly new chapel dedi- 
and cued ta St. Mary Magdalen, and founded two 
cho- 


pr " Utte an image of eatl Guido giant like, and en- 


n an g wie llicke ſtones like marble, and there ſet up a 
von Maty bonſe open like a cage, covered only to keep 


« a | 
wtion oners thither from the rain. He alſo made there 


. pretty houſe of ſtone for the chantry prieſts by 
the Chapel, The lands that he gave to it lie about 


ge 1 | 15 RIS: 
20% 585, | alle 575 Nugd. 407» 
Vs Tan, 575. Dugd. 451. | 


| „Aera 
* il u Leland, Itin. vol. 1 


. OF. 
y | m Duydale, Ant, of Wai ey 


ol. II. 


erated a croſs called Gaveſton's croſs, and on the IV. publiſhed by Hearne 1716. 


brary over the ſouth porch of St. Mary's church; 


ino years after removed to King's Langley, e. Herts, 


coat of mail of this worthy to his ſon. 


" hey ſay that he vfed to leep, Men alſo yer ſhew 
. " fazre ſprings in a fair meadow thereby, where they 

" lay eart Guido was wont to drink. This place had 
his before the time of Richard earl of Warwick, only 


chantey prieſts there to ſerve God. He ſet up 


"caſed the ſilper welles in the medaw with pure 


7 Tan. 681. Dugd. 459. | 
* ee "WEAVER = 275. a * ; 
Feb. (Vt inns peeſeat ſtars ig N XVII of he Bibllotheca Britannica Thpographict, 
4% Labs Sy 8e 

1 _ 0 John Thorough Jod, and on his death to Edward Creſswell, 3 4 Henry VIII. Rymer XIV. 745. 


Mr. Camden, Brit, col. 143. Dr. 
w. p. 183. 295, 299: and others. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


te the houſe, It 384 hiuſe of pleaſure, a plate meet 
for the muſes. There is ſylence, a praty wood, 
e antra in vivo ſaxo, the river rolling over the ſtanes. 
te with a praty noiſe, nenuiſculum ibidem opatum, fontet 


&* liquidi & gemmei, prata florida, antra muſcoſu; rivb- 


& levis & per ſaxa diſcurſus, necnon ſolitude & yuics 
ce mMuſis amicifſima .“ Sir William Dugdale adds“, 
a place this of ſo great delight in teſpe& of the 
river gliding below the rock, the dry and wholeſome 
ſituation; and the fair grove of lofty elms overſha- 
dowing it, that to one who delireth a retired life 
either for his devotions or ſtudy the like is hardly to 
be found. One of the caves is ſaid to have been 
made by Guy when hermit there. Within the pre- 
cin& is only a mill. But this romantic place is now 


ſacrificed to modern taſte, the,chapel converted to 2 
carpenter's ſhop, and the figure of Guy miſerably 


defaced and mutilated ®. On the edge of the cliff 
the late Mt. Greethead built a houſe. 


John Roſs, who was chantry prieſt here, wrote the 


Antiquities of Warwick and of Guycliff, on the 
Britiſh univerſity, a roll of the earls of Warwick, 
with their portraits and arms, in the Cotton library, 
and the Hiſtory of England, to the time of Edward 
He founded a li- 


Warwick, and dying 1491, was buried in the 


ſaid church 4, 


The ſtory of Guy is ſo obſcured with fable, 


that it is difficult to aſcertain its authenticity, He 
was the hero of ſucceeding earls of Warwick. 
William Beauchamp called his eldeſt ſon after him. 
Thomas by his laſt will bequeathed the ſword and 


Another 
chriſtened a younger ſon after him, and dedicated to 


him a noble tower, whoſe walls are ten feet thick, 
" renaigith with the people there, that Guido earl the circumference 126, and the height 113 feet from 


the bottom of the ditch. Another left as an heir- 


loom to his family a ſuit of. arras wrought with his 
Warwick caſtle were by patent 1 Henry. VIII. granted 


fee of 2d. per day*. In the porter's lodge at the 
caſtle they ſtill ſhew his porridge- pot, fleſh-fork, 


walking: ſtaff nine feet high, and even a rib of the 
dun cow which he pretended to have killed on 
Dunſmore heath, In ſhort his fame and ſpirit ſeem 
to have inſpired his ſucceſſors: for from the Con - 


elucidation of his legend by my learned friend the 
rev. Mr. Pegge, read to the Society of Antiquaries, 


s ® 


His ſword and armour now to be ſeen in 


to William Hoggeſon yeoman of the buttery with a a 


iron ſhield, breaſt-plate and ſword, horſe - furniture, 


queſt to the death of Ambroſe Dudley there was 
ſcarce a ſcene of action in which the earls of War- 
wick did not make a conſiderable figure '. I ſhall 
make no apology for inſerting an abſtract of an 


1767, and communicated by him to Mr. Nichols, for 


inſertion in his Bibliotheca Britannica Topographica, 
N* XVII. K | —— | 

« Some authors of great note having eſpouſed the 
ſtory of Guy car of Warwick, and his fingle combat 


with the giant Colbrand, conceiving it to be a ge- 
 pyiye and real matter of fact, it may be worth while 


Tan. 593. Dugd. 461. Lel. IV. 165. 
* Tan. 586. Dugd. 462, by carl Richard; Lel. 165, 
wo + » "wa 
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to examine the truth of this ſingular portion of our 
hiſtory in few words. It is true the great names [ 
have mentioned may deſerve the higheſt regard, and 
exact from us a very particular and accurate diſcuſſion, 
on account of the high rank which they hold 
amongſt our Britiſh antiquaries; but enough may be 
ſaid in a ſhort compaſs to diſcredit the ſtory. 

ec That there might be ſuch a perſon as Guy in 
the Saxon times, and a ſoldier of eminence, I ſhall 
not deny; but that he was earl of Warwick, and 
fought a duel with Colbrand for the crown of Eng- 
land, is extremely improbable, for certain reaſons to 
be aſſigned below. As to the earldom, it is ſuppoſed 
that Rohand earl of Warwick, who flouriſhed in the 
"reigns of king Elfred and king Edward the Elder, 
left iſſue only one daughter, named Felicia, who 
married Guy, ſon of Siward, baron of Wallingtord, 


which Guy, who is the perſon here in queſtion, be- 
nours, as now, but provincial offices. Now Wir. 


came, in her right, earl of Warwick 8. 

The account of this due} by Rous the famous 
Warwick antiquary is briefly this: 
at Wincheſter, A. D. 926. 111 id. Julii pro jure 
Angliz between Guy earl of Warwick and Collibrand 
an African giant, and conſequently a pagan, who 
was defeated by the Engliſh champion. For this he 


cites Henry Knyghton, Thomas Rudburn, Giraldus 


Cambrenſis, John Strench, John Hardyng, John 
Greſley, John Poutrel, and others. 


All this fir William Dugdale implicitly nalen. . 
After which this great man proceeds to give us the 
ſtory of the monomachy at large, from Rudburn, 


Gerard de Cornubia®, and Knighton ; authors, as 
he ſtyles them, of good credit. | 


Rous cites various authors, and indeed he tells us, 


P+ 54, that many books had been written on the ſub- 
ject of this pretended champion's life. The oldeſt of 
theſe he mentions, | preſume, are Henry Knighton 
and Giraldus Cambrenſis i. Knighton flouriſned in 
the reign of Richard II. and has left us a very full 
and ample account of the combat; and it is certain 


that Chaucer, who was ſomething older than Knigh- 


ton, mentions the romance of fir Gie*. Beſides, 
there was a tradition of ſir Guy in the time of king 
Edward I. for it is ſuppoſed that William Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, who died A. D. 1298, or 
26 Edward I. called his eldeſt ſon Guy, in memory 


of this famous Guy earl of Warwick, ſo renowned 
Dugdale alſo 


for his valour in the Saxon times l. 
| tells us, in his Baronage, II. p. 76, that Thomas 


Holland, duke of Surrey, in 21 Richard II. had a 
grant from the king of thoſe pieces of arras hangings | 


at Warwick caſtle, which did concern the ſtory of 


Guy of Warwick. All this ſhews that the legend of 
Indeed it may be 


ſir Guy was of great antiquity. 
carried up much higher than the times here ſpecified. 
. Giraldus Cambrenſis is ſaid to have been 70 years of 
age anno 1210.3 and he is quoted by Rous: 
£2 Hardyng in his Chronicle names Colman as 


2 Dugdale“ Aida of Warw. p. 299. 


|; This author, I imagine, is the tame with Oiraldus Cainbrenf $ above 3 - for ſee Tanner's Bibl. p. 326; bouever, his are 0 


affair. 


been earl of Warwick before his embarkation 


that it was fought | 


and 


A FALSE 
the author followed by him; now this miyg 
Colman Sapiens, or Colman the monk of Wotecite, 
who died A. D. 1113", However, theſe are 5 
moſt ancient authorities“ I can find concerning 6 

The combat was fought A. D. 926, and ve ? 
ſuppoſing Colman to be the firſt perſon that ro 
corded it, we have no account of it til] Wok: 20 
years after, . 
Guy could not be earl of Warwick at this time, 
According to Dugdale's narrative ?, Rohan, eat Fe 
Warwick, whoſe daughter Guy had married, w; 
living when Guy ſet out on his pj] : 
Jeruſalem, for Guy did not know 


deity 


grimage to 
of his death 


till his return from thence and his arrival at Pont. 


mouth; and yet Guy in that page is ſaid to haye, 


f 
Jeruſalem, which is a flat contradiction. But, bag 


this, the earldoms in theſe days were not titular bo. 


wick was part of the province of Mercia, which he. 
fore Ethelſtan's reign had been governed by earl 
Ethelred and his wite, the great heads Mthelfleda, 


daughter of king Alfred and ſiſter of Edward the + 


Elder. To Achelfleda ſucceeded her daughter, and 
then Elfere, who died anno 983, long after king 


Athelſtan, in whoſe reign the combat was fouglu; 


ſo that in king Athelſtan's time there could be 


no ſuch title as earl of Warwick; or, if there wa, | 
it muſt be in the hands either of Mthelfleda's 


daughter, or of earl Elfere. But here perhaps it 
may be faid the earl was called earl of Warwick 


becauſe he chiefly reſided at Warwick, according to 
an obſervation of fir William Dugdale, who tells Us 
in the Baronage, tom. I. p. 9. that though they were 
earls of counties, yet they were ſoniefiines named | 
from the places of their principal abode. But this 
could not be the caſe here, becauſe Guy is no where 
ſtyled earl. of Mercia, but is always called earl of 
It is pretended: again by onr authors 
that Rohand, Guy's father-in-law, was earl of War- 
wick; but this aſſertion is attended with the ſame 
difficulty. In ſhort, the earldoms of Rohand and Guy 
ſtand both upon the ſame bottom, which appears to 
me to be a falſe one; and fir William Dugdale ſeems 
to give it us himſelf, when he ſays, The earls of 


Warwick, 


Warwick in the Saxon times, or before the Nor- 


© man conqueſt, were but ſubſtitutes or lieutenants 
© to the earls of Mercia, or elſe had the cuſtody of 
* the county to the king's immediate uſe,” And 


one cannot but obſerve that he is cautious enoug 


not to name theſe earls in his Baronage amongſt 


thoſe that preceded the Norman era. 


and ſhe to carry the honour to her huſband? 


* Knighton and Rous pretend, that Colbrand was 
Pagan. or Saracenical giant of Africa; and Dugdale 
calle him a Saracen. Bur how ſhould an n 


prigted by Hearne in Append. ad Annal. Dunſtapl. p. 825. See Warton's Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry, I. 87. n. 


i Some of the authors he cites are not now known, 


*The Romance (Which 1 ſuppoſe was what John Skelton had read, ſee him, p 
Copland about 1560, Ames” Typogr. Antiq. p. 153. See Urry's Chaucer, p. 148 


Sec Warton's Hift. of Eogl. Poetry, I. 109175. 


4 Dugd. Baron. I. p. 229. Mr. Barter, in his — P» 38, would deduce his name frem the Britiſh Lo or Caius; 


be a foreign name. See Alcuin's book below. 
„Tanner, Biblioth. p. 325. not. 


„ This indeed is running up the matter very ed: but it ſeems the Romance of Guy is one o 
This author thinks it may have been the invention of ſome Eogliſh migſtrels ; ; 


of Engl. Poetry, III. p. vil. 
of the Colmans was rather the 1 inventor. 


P. 300. q wars. p- 2 


3) was firſt printed, 
" Gpptand's I imagine to 


Ibid. p. 191. 


0 


| * 
— 


elt cannot be ſuppoſed that earldoms at this time 
deſcended in this manner from a father to a daughter, | 


as I take % bv William 
be the metrical Romance- 


bu I take it to 


f our oldeſt. See Dr. Perc) 's pelyn 
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f any ſize, come to England with the Danes? What 


unication could that northern nation have with 
e One may venture to ſay, they had not 
1 ach as heard of the name. Beſides, Colbrand* 
1 addy 1 Daniſh, and not a Mooriſh, name. This 
a Art plainly from the Saxon coins, Colbrand be- 


ane of the mint-maſters of king Sihtric®, 
in 


a fifth objection ariſes from the unſuitable age 


of ear] Guy; for as he died anno 929*, æt. 70, he 
« not leſs than 67 at the time of the combat, 68 
7 ding to Mr. Hearne ; rather too old to be en- 
jw! n ſuch a perilous affair, and wherein ſo much 
ob at ſtake, as the right to the crown of Eng: 
12 8 great exception is to be taken to this 
duel on account of the place and the occaſion of it. 
Rous fays it was at Wincheſter; and Knighton adds, 
"at king Athelſtan had been beſieged two years in 
har city by the Danes, after which a trace for a 
year er enſued, wherein Athelſtan was to find a cham- 
pio ion to encounter Colbrand. But it does not ap- 
ear that the Danes ever beſieged Wincheſter, or 
erer had it in their power to conteſt king Athelſtan' 's 
title to the crown. The Danes at this time were 
{-ted chiefly in the northern parts of the iſland, 
where they raiſed frequent diſturbances; but they 


were never capable of marching an army into Wel- | 


ſex, oc, fitting down before Wincheſter: Athelſtan, 


inflead of being ſhut up by Anlaf at Wincheſters 


was actually in a capacity of doing what he pleaſed 
in Northumberland, forcing at once Anlaf and God- 
fid and Regnald to fly. And When Anlaf, in league 


vith Conſtantine, king of Scotland, returned from 


thence with a great armed force, Athelſtan'marched 
into the north, and giving, him battle, worſted him 
at . Knighton and Rous are there- 


fore ſtrangely . miſtaken in placing the ſcene of the 


monomachy at Wincheſter, Hardyng has much 
morereaſon to lay it at Brunanburgh « or Burneſburgh. 
Put mill no antient author relates any ſuch combat 


at that place; and it is a ſtrong preſumprion, when 


authors diſagree ſo much about the ſcene, that the 
whole affair is a fiction. . 

« But to conſider the time of this action. | John 
Row is is very preciſe in this; for he fixes on the 12th 
of July, in the third year of king Athelſtan's reign, 
or 926. Now the nature of theſe ſingle combats, 
wherein the right ind title to a kingdom was to be 
wel, is this: The two armies are ſuppoſed to be in 
the feld ready to engage; Wherefore, to fave the 
efuſon of blood, the deciſion of the matter is agreed 


to be left to a pair of combatants, by the fate of 


Whoſe arms the quarrel is to be finally determined. 


hut king Athelſtan was in no ſuch ſituation 12th July, 


4.0. 926. And Knighton, moreover varies greatly 


ton Nous in this. Olavus, he ſays, ſat down be- 


ſote Wincheſter in the fifth year after Hugh, the 
French king, had made his preſents. on account of 
the princeſs Hilda; that he kept, Athelitan ſhut up 
ene two. years; that Athelſtan was allowed, by a 


the e and Colebr -andus, Annal. Dunſtzpl. 5 p- 827 \ 828, Collibrundus, Rous above. In the 
vi — 1 Guy, Guy is upbraided by the ſoldan wit having killed his coufin Coldran, and then follows the relation of his —ͤ— | 


0 7 giant Collronde. Ubi ſup. p. 173, 117. 115 


Ganraine IX. tab. of the Anglo-Saxon coins. 


erey, Ul, p. 10 5, is miſtaken in ſaying Dugdale fixes the date of the 1 anno 92 
e anno 926. Guy Glens in Dugdale anno 949, and this was the occaſion of 50 


026. Annal. Dunſtapl. p.8 


truce, one year for the finding of a champion; and , 
that he reigned ſeven years after the duel. This 


agrees well enough with the term of King Athelſtan's 
life, who acceded to the crown anno 925, and died 


anno 941; but the misfortune is, it accords. but ill, 


with hiſtory. According to this the duel happened 
anno 954, a year very different from that ſpecified 


by Rous, and even poſterior to Guy's death. Bur. 


what is as bad, Anlaf was then in Ireland, and the 
battle of Brunanburgh, which was moſt likely to be 
the time of the combat; was not fought till 938, and 
the affair there was actually determined by a general 


engagement; ſo that though John Rous is ſo accurate 


as to note the day of the month, there | is no finding 
any probable year of our Lord. 


Another very improbable thing f is, that Knightan 


ſays earl Guy was gone at the time the city of Win- 
cheſter was beſieged upon a pilgrimage to the Holy 


Land. Our Saxon anceſtors went often to Rome on 
theſe religious errands, but never to Jeruſalem; ſuch 


voyages not coming in vogue till about the Nor- 


man conqueſt; and ſo we read that earl Swane, 
eldeſt ſon of earl Godwin, went thither by way of 
penance for a vile murder he had committed. This 
is the firſt inſtance of any pilgrimage to Jeruſalem 
performed by the Saxons; for as to Arcuulphus, 


whoſe voyage thither is mentioned by Bede, p. 200, 


and 324, he was a French biſhop. John Rous, who 
was a limner and a herald, as well as an eccleſiaſtic 


and hiſtorian, has given us the figure of carl Guy 


in complete armour, with his ſhield and coat of arms, 


whereas we had no ſuch things as coats of arms in 


Athelſtan's reign, The arms are chequé Azure and 
Argent, a bend ſiniſter Ermine, a coat evidently 
formed upon that of Thomas de ele molne, the 7th 
earl of Warwick, as may be ſeen in Brouxæ. 


There might be a great warrior of the name of 


Guy; and Colman or ſome. other genius, to ingra- 


tiate themſelves with the powerful earls of War- 


wick, were pleaſed to give him that title, and to em- 


belliſh his ſtory with this combat, after che model of 


that of David and Goliah n; and as the ſtory was 


invented after the Norman conqueſt, it is from 


| thence that we hear of Jeruſalem. and, the Saracens, 


the introduction of both which cannot eaſily be ac- 
counted for upon any other ſuppoſition. | The. in- 


ventor, whoever he was, effectually gained his ends; 
for it appears from this ſhort account, that Guy af- 
terwards became a chriſſian name of the Beauchamps 

earls. of Warwick, in honour of the champion, and 
that his ſtory was pourtrayed, in the old hangings at 
Warwick caſtle. Richard Nevill, earl of Warwick, 
was alſo. induced to believe the ſame *, as likewiſe 


were the town's people of Warwick, for they had 


his ſtatue in ſtone y, as the citizens of Wincheſter 


preſerved Colebrand's axe*; to Which I may add, 


that the tablet formerly hanging at the high altar at 
Wincheſter, tranſcribed from Girardus Cornubien- 
ſis ', ſhews how generally the legend of Guy and 


Colbrand was received in England; but, as rightly 


extracts by Mr. Warton, from 


æt. 70 of = for re D ug- 


25s" 
Lond Cornubienſis in Hearne" 8 — of Dunſtaple, II. p. 82, (Expreſs alludes to the 27 of Dayid and Goliah on the occaſion. 
t Gir un. IV. p- 63. 30 3 Cz F Petey, vol, TI T. p. 3+ "hy © oa 
nardus Cornub, p. 828. | * Ibid, p. 830. | | Wor | 
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Percy” s error, Hearne would read 927 
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Bur ſord. 


Charlcot. 


Thelesford. 


Stratford. 


Hliſce tribus paribus Barfordia jure fuperbit 


Our times a ſweeter harmony have not known; 


What other place can parallel this ſtory ! 


G O Rn N 
is obſet red by Dr. Percy, * many of our antient hiſto- 
rians have recorded the ſictions of Romance b.? 

Two miles S. below Warwick is Barfo d, where one 
Samuel Fairfax, born 1647, when he was 12 years 
ald lived under the ſame roof and eat at the ſame 
table with his father and mother, grandfather and 


gtaudmother, great grandfather and great grand- 
mother, who All lived very happily together, and 


none of the three generations of either ſex had been 


twice martied 5. 
The following epigram was made on the birth of 


 Samvel Fairfax by Durand: 


Virtus in &theream Fairfaxius editur aan, 
Patris, avi, proavi gaudia magna ſui: 

Hos tegit una domus cum terna uxore maritos, 
nage alit lautis menſa benigna cibis. 

Non magis unanimes norunt haec ſacula mentes ; 
"Eft bis corporibus mens velut una tribus. 
Totque ex conjugibus bis vinela jugalia nemo 

Nexuit, & nemo nexa ſoluta cupit. 

' Nbre columbarum lætatur conjuge conjux, 
Deſeruit rugas nec juvenilis amor; 


Nam par his PRE quis locus alter habet'! 58 
15 Engliſhed thus 


2 Fairfax the fourth is born a gallant boy, 


. Father's, grandfather's, great-grandfather's jay. | 
Under one roof dwell theſe with their three wives, 
And at one well-ſpread board. ſupport their N. | 


They are ſix, perſons, yet their hearts but one. 


And of theſe fix,, as none has hitherto 


: Known marriage twice, fo none deſire to do. = 


Mate is to mate what dearefi dove to dove, 


Nor Age's trace has frighted away love. 
In theſe three pairs Barford may juſtly glory: 


« Beuforde bridge, of eight faire arches | over 


Bhs Avon“. 

Charlcot belongs fein to the Lucy frinity; of ita 7 
Thomas built che preſent houfe t. Elizabeth“; and 
dy driving Shakeſpear to London for ſtealing his deer 
made his fortune, at leaſt his fame. 
was a priory of Maturines, otherwiſe ealled ordi- 
Ion Scæ Trinitatis. It was a houſe of very ſmall 


At Talesford 


poſſeſſions, and they fay about them the Lucies 


-«© were founders of this priory, and divers of them 

4 lay there. From Telesford to Charlcot a mile. 
* Herz Mr. Lucy hath ar antient manor place on 
the left ripe of Avon. There cometh in hard at 
« the very manor place of the Lucies a little brook 
on the left ripe into Avon from Welleſburne a 
mile off.“ 


William de 1 ſon of Walter de Charleot, Was 


io firſt who aſſumed the name of Lucy t. Henry 
II. or John, and founded the Maturine , of 


Fbelenbrd, valued at C. 23 per ann. 


% The town of Stratford ſtandeth on a plain ground 


© gn the right band of Avon. The biſhop of Wor- 
_ « ceſter. is lord of it. It hath two or three very large 
4 ſtreets, and à fair on Holyrood day. The town is 


s reaſonably well builded of timber. The pore — 


* Percy, vol. III. p. 10 — 4 
e LI W. 166. E N f Tan, 582. 


Dugd. 496. 
d Lel VI. 166, 167. 


* On the © epigram 2 alluded to ſes Malone's Supplemany 4 Shaper, 1785 L 6 $4. 


to the church of Worceſter 300 years before the 
' Conqueſt... 


time from a third native, the immortal Shakſpeu, 
| who, with his wife and daughter and their daughter's 


above him lies the uſurer and objett of his ſatire John 
Coombes*, The houſe in which © Nature's Darling” 


* js a fair large piece cof work, renewed in bull, 3 


« it is ſuppoſed by John de Stratforg achbita at wid 
6 of Canterbury in the beginning of Edward 1 1 U 
* who was born at Stratford, whereof he wh s w the l. 
name, and made this church collegiate fo; a py N g= 
ic Gian, four priefts, three clerks, four cone 1 « [ey ab 
and their manſion place is an antient piece of 0 6 thens, 
© of ſquare ſtone hard by the cemitarys, The Gu; c ¶lillin 
** wasa late reedified by one Dr. Thomas Batali 145 6 ne of 
« dia of the college, who died 1491, and lies 5 « Mr. 
* fait tomb an the north ſide of the Prefbyren 1 « at Cr 
** There is a right goodly chapel in the fouth 26 « excecc| 
* of the town, dedicated to the Trinity, and 1 Throg 
* reedified by Hugh Clopton mayor of Las good) 
who built a praty houſe of brick and timber on ig. the bo 
** north ſide, where he lived and died. There! 1 « ther a 
grammar ſchool on he ſouth fide of this chapel, . Jem. 
* of the foundation of one Mr. Jolepe, M. A. bot houſe 4 
in Stratford, whereabout he had ſome patrimony, « Aulc 
* which he gave to this ſchool. There is all 3 t 
** almſhouſe of 10 poor folks at the fide of the ens 
*« chapel maintained by the fraternity of the Holy « priory 
« Croſs. Hugh Clopton made all the great and * ak - 
I ſumptuous bridge upon Avon at the eaſt end of thro 
* the tawn which hath fourteen great arches of Mes 
i ſtone, and a long cauſey made of ſtone. He way A yt 
a gentleman born at Clopton village half a mile HA 
north of Stratford, where yet one of the name THOR 
ce dwellich, whoſe houſe he much advancid®,” Hi; that it 
executors rebuilt the tranſepts of the churchi. Stra. uten t. 
ford was given by Ethelard petty prince of Wiceis = 


This town has derived "REY = Mr. Candets 


huſband are buried all together before the altar. juſt 


lived, and the mulberry-tree planted by his own hand, the torapi 
remained till within theſe few Years, when they were * kelet 
made to give place to an unmeaning modern houſe; but by e chy 
the houſe in which conſtant tradition. has. uniformly of Be: 
affirmed he firſt drew breath remains unaltered, be- —_ 
ing built of timber and plaiſter like moſt in the 15 Salme 
town. The only epitaph over the author of fon - G vs 
eight plays are theſe artleſs lines: | . 8 
Good friend, for Jeſus ſake forbear © The B 
To dig the duſt enclofed here. | hag a hi 
Dleſt be the man who ſpares theſe ſtones, By bil. It 
But curſt be he who moves my bones. | 1% gow 
He was born 1564, and died 1616. * builderh | 
The Cloptons had Clepton for four generation ton Aulc 
before Walter de Clopton aſſumed the name of dir Fulke 
Cokficld from his eſtate in Eſſex. Hugh was ai lünbethan 


in deſcent from him, and by marriage with the 6th ualving t 


from Hugh's elder brother Thomas the eſtate came to under fan 
the Carews: of whom fir George here mentioned yas Wells, I 
created earl of Totnes 1 Charles I. and dying 1629 , be bimſelf 
was buried in Stratford church under a ſumpruous BBW " Pip Sie 
monument], | PlMage of 
Peter de Corbiſon or Studley removed to pos WE the q 

. Henry II. the Sis Canons, whom be had {eſt ace of 
or Which M 


c 4 Dugd. "mA 
r 2 che len ide. Dug 6A. _ 


| B&H 
* at 
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u Win c. Wotceſter. Their houſe was valued 
fo 107+ Per annum w. The ſite of the caſtle belongs 
the Ulunts“. | ey 

« The lord Corpeſſun that was founder of Stud- 
« ey abbey, and had a fair maner place half a mile 
« thens, gave a lordſhip of his in Stafordſhire called 
« Qillington in frank marriage with his daughter to 
« one of the Giffards KP: 

« Mr. Throgmorton hath a fayre mannour place 
« ar Coughton. The paroch church is very faire, 
« excecdingly well glazed, partly by ſir George 
« Thropmorton, partly by his father. There is A 
« poodly tomb | a plain altar tomb, Dugd. 75 3.] in 
« the body of the church, made by fir George his fa- 

Ather that died in peregrination going to Jeruſa- 

4 Jem. Sit George built only the gate of the 

douſe .. eee : 

« fulcefter is a praty market town. The town 

« hach been a great thing. Some. ſay there hath 

« been three pariſh churches in it, and that the 

« priory now 2 little without the rown by eaft north- 

« aft was in the middle of it. 

« hyildings and bones of men be found in places 

« without the town eſpecially in Black field. The 

« priory was of antient time a great monaſtery, ſince 


« fandeth on the Tipe of Arrowe water, yet ſeeing 
« that it beareth the name of Aulne it is an evident 
« ken that the old town ſtood moſt by Aulne “.“ 
The priory was founded by Ralph le Boteler of 
Overſiey 1140, for BenediQines, valued at /. 65. per 
mn. Alceſter takes its name of Allenceſter from 
the river Alue, to which Leland probably enough 


lame ſione bridges over this river and the Arrow. 
Roman coins of all merals and other antiquities have 


| been diſcovered in great abundance in the town and 
WHY the covicons called Black fields. Lately in making 
| the turapike road to Stratford were found ſeveral 
: iatre keletons with Roman coins in a bed of gravel. 
x h the church is a monument of fir Fonlke Grevil 
lord of Beauchamp's Court in this neighbourhood, 
WY nigrndfutcr te fir P. Sidney's friend lord Brook *. 
- lere Salmon ® places MANDUESSE DUM. TO 

. „Arden dwelleth at.. . . by Alceſtre in Wir- 


7 


den Dudley earl of Leiceſter 7.7. | 

* The Beauchamps were lords of Aulceſter, and 
"Id a bouſe by the priory called Beauchamp's 
"ball, It ene by marriage to the lord Brooke, 
© and now by marriage to Fouk Grevill, who now 


ons on Aulceſter priory, the which he alſo hath *.” 
of | dir Fulke Greville was one of thoſe heroes of the 
Linbethan age who panted after opportuvities of 
ling their valour and virtues in foreign courts, 
" under famous generals, or on diſcoveries and con- 


9 hell. The queen having checked his genius, he 
629 e bimſelf up, with his loving and beloved Achates 
uon 


ir Philip Sidney, to learned retirement, and to the 
image of the arts. Sir Fulke never ceaſed ſo- 
King the queen till ſhe promoted Mr. Camden to 
en of Clarencieux king at arms, in gratitude 
a Which Mr. Camden left him in his laſt will a 
ito plate, beſides immortalizing him in bis Bri- 
Ay Speed in his Theatre of Great Britain, p. 53, 


at) ing of Warwick caltle, exprefles himſelf thus. 
ll | Ki 
'd 


1 $70. Dugd. 44. » Th. 742. 
081 d | r Lel. V. M. . 

* z g. it Patkhall in Warwickſhire. 
Ya, II. 7 : 


Many tokens of 


« impropriate to Eveſham. Avlceſter as it is now 


| conjeſtured it once extended. It has now two hand- 


1 ceſterſhire is of a very antient ſtok ruined by Ro- 


* buildeth at Beauchamp's hall and taketh ſtones 


K S HIN E. 


&« The right worthy knight fir Fulk Greville, in 
* whoſe perſon ſhineth all true virtue and high no- 
« bility, whoſe goodneſs to me ward I do acknow- 


3 


* leddge in ſetting this hand free from the daily em» 


** ployments of a manual trade, and giving it full | 


* liberty thus to expreſs the inclination of my mind, 
« himſelf being the procurer of my preſent eſtate.” _ 
Sir Fulke had the office of the ſigner at the council 
in the marches of Wales, and that of treaſurer to the 
navy, and a grant of Wedgenock park under queen 
Elizabeth. 
made knight of the bath, chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and one of the privy council, He obtained a 
grant of Warwick caſtle, and laid out above £.20,000. 
in repairing it, and making it fit for his own reſi- 
dence, beſides purchafing and planting the Temple 
grounds adjoining, with an intention of putting in 
execution a deſign which George duke of Clarence had 


formed of making a park of them under his windows, 


and which George the preſent earl Brooke and earl 
of Warwick ſince he became lord of the manor has 
been able ro accompliſh. Sir Fulke had in his own 


At the coronation of James I. he was 


perſon the hereditary right of a peerage, being by 
his grandmother heir at law to Robert Willoughby 


lord Brook. But ir probably being not then a clear 
point in law, that after an honour had been ſome 


time in abeyance of the female line, it could after- 


wards be claimed by the heir at law (as indeed this 
queſtion was firſt determined in this very caſe decided 
on in the Houſe of Lords, 8 William III. on the pe- 
tition of Richard Verney of Compton Murdoch be- 
forementioned), Sir Fulke accepted of letters patent, 
18 James I. creating him lord Brooke, baron Brooke 


of Beanchamp's court, in this county, with rever- 


fon to his couſin Robert Greville, on whom he 
ſettled all his eſtates, which he had cleared from all 


intails and other incumbrances. He executed his 
will Feb. 18, 1627-8, and added a codicil of an- 


nuities to ſeveral gentlemen in his ſervice : but, 


omitring one of them, whoſe name was Haywood, 


he reſented it ſo highly, that being one day alone 


with him in his bed-chamber atBrookhouſe, Holborne, 


he,after warmexpoſtulations, ſtabbed him inthe back, 
and eſcaping into another room, which he locked, 
murdered: himſelf before he could be ſeized. His 
lordſhip, after languiſhing a few days, died Sept. 30, 


1628, in the 75th year of his age, and was buried 


with great ſolemnity in his vault in Warwick church 


under a monument erected by himſelf, with this re- 
markable inſcription: 1 2 
Fulke Greville. | 
Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
Councellor to King James, 
And Friend to Sir Philip Sidney. 
Trophaum Peccati. 


His confin Robert ſucceeded to his eſtate and title, 


and, being flain at the ſiege of Lichfield cloſe, was 
ſucceeded by his three ſons, and by the deſcendants of 
the youngeſt of them, whoſe grandſon Francis was 


created earl of Warwick, 1759, and is ſucceeded by 


his ſon George, preſent and ſecond earl Brooke, and 


earl of Warwick. _ 
Alcefter hath for a near neighbour Arrow, whoſe 
lord, for his dependance upon George duke of 
Clarence, words unadviſedly uttered and hardly 
conſtraed through the iniquity of the time, loſt his 
o Lel. VI. 74. | 


Ib. IV. 167. Dugd. 751, 
* Tan. 575, Dugd. 771. t Dugd. 16105 
7 Lol. VI. 20. . 2 I, Iv. 168. 
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; Ouſley. 


R agley. 


ales 


Aulnc r 


Henley. 


Ullenhale. 
s Piuley. : 


Wotton 
Wareney. 


| Balhall, 


Kenilworth, 


per ann. © 


G ON B 


fe. But by bis grandfather marrying io Edward 


Conway, brother to ſir Hugh Conway of Wales, a 
gracious favourite of king Henry VII, the Knightly 
family of the Conways have ever ſince flouriſhed and 


laudably followed the profeſſion of arms !. 


Oufley or Overſley is in Arrow pariſh, as is alſo 
Ragley the magnificent ſeat of the earl of Hertford, 
baron of Ragley b. Fo 

« Half a mile lower than Bereford on the river 
& Ayon, 1 ſaw on the right ripe a fayre park called 
« Fulbroke. In this park was a praty caſtle made of 


« ſtone and bricke, and as one told me a duke of 


„ Berclord lay in it. There is a litle lodge or piece 


- *K of building in this park called Bargeiny, made as 
I conjecture by ſome lord or lady Bargeiny, This 


ce caſtle of Fulbroke was an eyeſore to the earls that 
« lay in Warwick caſtle, and was cauſe of diſpleaſure. 
ee between each lord. Sir William Compton, keeper 


of Fulbroke parke and caſtle, ſeeing it go to ruin, 


« helped it forward, taking part of it as ſome ſay 
« for the buildings of his park at Compton by 
« Brayles in Warwick, and gave or permitted others 


to take it down. | 


4 Aulze runneth by Henley a market towne five 


miles above its confluence with Arrowe at the eaſt 


« end of Aulceſter ang 1 $615 eel 2 | 
ln Ulienbale pariſh at Finley Robert de Pilarding- 
ton founded a Ciſtertian nunnery, valued at Z.22. 


At Motten Wawen near Henley was a Benedic- 
tine priory ce!! to the abbey of Caſtellion or 
Conches in Normandy f. Lord Catherlough, ſon of 


the famous Mr. Knight, caſhier of the South Sea 
Company, has a feat at Barrels green, about three 


miles of, and built a tower in his grounds for his 
own burial and that of his family who were removed 


from their vaults. Charles Smith, created baron 
Carrington of Wotton by Charles I. 1643, had a good 
houſe at Wotton, but the two wings have been pulled 
| down. His ſon Francis married Anne, third daughter 
of William Herbert, marquis of Powis but the title 
became extint 1755. ; 


Roger de Mowbray gave Balhall to Knights 


Templars t. Stephen, and it became a preceptory of 


that order and of the Knights Hoſpitallers b. The 


tenants of this manor could not marry their daughters, 
nor their daughters or - widows marry themſelves 


without leave of the Knights to whom they were 


5 ſubjected in other inſtances. Lady Catherine Le- 
veſon founded here an hoſpital for 20 poor women 


1677, ſince increaſed to 27. On the kitchen chim- 


ney-piece is cut in wood a chevron ingrailed between 
3 fermaux, in chief a Jeruſalem croſs; motto Sane 
 Baro', Here is a large barn 140 feet long, 40 wide, 


38 high, and 90 tiles deep kx. e 
Ieniltoorth is a long feattering town, having in 


a ſingle houſe a manufactory of horn combs and 


lanterns. The priory founded about 1122 was valued 
at C. 538. per ann." Three of the Tanker villes, 
father, ſon, and grandſon, were buried in the chapel 
here: W. 720 


The caftle, whoſe ſiege make fo conſiderable a 
figure in the hiſtory of Henry III. was granted to 


his younger fon Edmund earl of Lancaſter, who 7 
Edward I. held here a famous tournament called the 
Round Table. His ſon Thomas enlarged the park: 
but on his death forfeited the whole. His brother 
4 . d 254.257. 
| . Dagd. 821. n Ta. 372. 
 Q. it A Boro on the Welton arms at Clerkenwell church. 


1 Tan. 572. a Lel. VI. 73. 
® Dugd. 248. 252, oy 


"ried to death at Berkeley caſtle. John of 
duke of Lancaſter, began all the buildings 
cept Cæſar's tower about the end of Richard! 


Loel. IV. 266. Dugdale. 


Af „ h 4 


Henry confined here Edward II. whom he 


had tal 
priſoner in Wales, and from hence ſoon alen 


after hue 
Gaunt, 
here ex- 


's rei 
and his ſon Henry brought it to the crown. "whack 


built here, © Henry VIII. did of late Yeares preat 
« coft in repayre of the caſtle, Among theſe re . 
** rations the pretty banketing houſe of timbre that 
** ſtood in the mere and bore the name of 


Pleaſant 
& was taken down, and part of 


it is ſet up in the 


* baſe court of the caſtle v.“ Robert Dudley earl of 


Leiceſter built the magnificent gatehouſe t, the 
north, where formerly having been the back of te 
caſtle he made the front, filling up much of the 


deep and wide ditch, The ſtately buildings on the 
ſouth-eaſt bear his name, and he raiſed the Ga 


| llery 
tower and Mortimer's tower at each end of the Tilt- 


yard, and enlarged the chace, laying out not le( 
in all than J. 60,000. Here in 1575, he entertained 
his royal miſtreſs 17 days with all the fanciful and 
coltly pageantry of the times, deſcribed. in a par- 


| ticular pamphlet called“ The princely Pleaſures of 
Kenilworth caſtle;“ on which occaſion no leſs than 


320 hoglheads of ordinary beer were conſumed. Ile 
left it to his natural ſon Robert, who having in 


vain attempted to prove his legitimacy, ſold it to 


prince Henry for 14,500/. of- which no part. ever 
came to his hands. Prince Charles had it next, 
and committed the cuſtody of it to Robert Carey carl 


of Monmouth, Henry lord Carey his eldeſt ſon, and | 


Thomas Carey, eſq. Cromwell granted it to his 
officers, who ruined the caſtle, cut down the woods, 


and drained-the pool. At the Reſtoration the crown 


renewed the leaſes to the daughter of Henry Carey 


earl of Monmouth, and granted the. reverſion to 
Lawrence lord Hyde, created baron of Kenilworth ! 
caſtle and earl of Rocheſter, and his ſon Henry hed 
it 1720 % and Henry earl of Clarendon and Rocheſter 


1729. In this family it ſtil} remains, and the preſent 


earl is particularly attentive to the preſervation of its 


ruins. The gateway is inhabited by a farmer. 
The car] of + Denbigh has a draught with MS, re- 


ferences of Kenelworth caſtle as entire as when it be- | 
longed to the earl of Leiceſter taken 1620; a painting 


on the whole {ide of a room, a copy of which was taken 


at the expence of the late John Ludford, eſq; of | 
Anſley," in this county; a beautiful large finiſhed 


drawing, which he deſigned to have had engraved 
for Mrs. Beighton's benefit had ſhe lived. 


At Solybull is a handſome church and a ſmall mar- 


ket and three fairs. | | 


se came through a praty ſtreet or ever I entered 


„ Bermingham, This ſtreet as I remember is called 


« Dirtey [Deritend]. In it dwell ſinithes and curlers, | 


ce and there is a brooke that divideth this ſtrete from 


« Bermingham, and is an hamlet or member belong- 
« ing to the pariſh thereby. There is at the end of 
<« Dirtey a proper chapel and manſion houle of tim. 


ber hard on the ripe as the brooke runnerh down, 
% and as I went through the ford by the bridge (re- 


bullt of ſtone, with fire arches, 1750, © the 


© water ranne downe on the right hand, and a En 
“miles lower goeth into Tame ripa dextra. [hi 
* brooke above Dertey breaketh in two armes that 
&« 2 litle below the bridge cloſe againe. This brook: 


& rifith as ſome ſay four or five miles above Berming 


4 Lel. IV. 168. : 

8 Bray, 40. h Tan. 577. Dugd. 9055 
. * Dugd. 9645. 

n Lel. IV. 191. 


? Hutton's Hiſt, of Birmingham, p. 270. 5 c. kat 
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« ham towards Black hilles. The beauty of Ber- 
harm | 
: pony? Warwickſhire, Is one ſtreet going up 
gong almoſt from the left ripe of the brooke up 
4a menge hill by the length of a quarter of a mile. 
« There is one paroch church in the town. There 
« he many ſmithes in the towne that uſe to make 
« knives and all manner of cutting tooles, and many 
« lorivers that make bittes; and a great many 
« naylours * ſo that a great part of the towne is 
maintained by ſmithes who have their iron and ſea 
« cole out of Staffordſhire d.“ ES 
« Birmingham began with the productions of the 
anvil, and probably will end with them. The 
eos of the bammer were once her chief inha- 
biants, but that great croud of artiſts is now loſt 
u 2 greater . Part of the riches, extenſion, and 


John Taylor, who firſt introduced the manufacture of 
gilt buttons, japanned and gilt ſnuff boxes, and the 
nriery of enamel wor ks. The toy trades firſt made 
heir appearance here in the beginning of the reign 
ar Charles II. Gun making and braſs foundery iti 
wat of William III. Hackney coaches were intro- 
Juced here 1775, and a bank eſtabliſhed ten years 
before, The town is governed by two bailiffs and 
wo conſtables. The great increaſe of this town 
from its trade occaſioned another church to be built 
11, and four chapels of late years. Heae are ſix 
necting houſes, and a theatre. Here was a market 
and fair before Henry III. . | 
The lordſhip of Birmingham was given np to the 
crown 28 Henry VIII. by the baſe act of lord Dud- 
by, who obtained it nine years after, and ſoon for- 
ſeited it with his life. It now belongs to the dowa- 


mnghams, lords here from 1154 to 1500, remain in 
the old church. The moat of their manſion houſe 
may be ſeen about 60 yards ſouth from the church. 
The old or lower part of the town is called 
Deretend. Digbeth was formerly inhabited by tan- 
nes, The navigation, canal, and wharf eſtabliſhed 
ere, have greatly contributed to the increaſe of 
rade, Which has extended the town to the north- 
all, Between 1741 and the preſent year Birming- 
lam has received an augmentation of 72 ftreets, 
4172 houſes, and 25032 inhabitants t. Here is a 


— 1 


| da general hoſpital, Here was an hoſpital or 
priory, founded by ſome of the lords, - valued at 

| . b. 5. 3d. a The ſite is now the ſquare. This town 
des title of baron to lord Dudley and Ward. 


law, about five furlongs north of the navigation 


i Roman bridge may be felt nearly level with the 
boom of the river. 


10- | Joining the water are the 
WI rs of a caſtle, probably built by fir John de 


mivgham in the 14th century, now an orchard. 
Man coins are frequently diſcovered. In 1765 Mr. 
lluron recoyered one of Veſpaſian. In breaking up 
"801d road to make a new turnpike one, the ſoil 


ewe ered to have been taken out for about twenty 
This Mw Vide, and one deep, and filled up with ſtones 
chat 5 8 brought from Duffield, four miles up the 
ook i cemented with coarſe mortar, It enters 
ling uam pariſh at the obſervatory in Ladywood 


Tone lane, through the little pool and Hockley 


a good market town in the extreame 


-nprorement of this town is owing to the late Mr. 


ger lady Archer. Two old monuments of the Bir- 


treeſehool, founded by Edward VI. a charity ſchool 


lcnield freet paſſes by the extremity of Birming- 


ridge in Great Charles ſtreet. The foundations of 


ne croſſing the Dudley road at the ſand pits; along 


brook, where it quits the pariſh. It proceeds thencł 
over Handſworth heath, and croſſes the Tame at 
Offord mill directly to Sutton Coldfield. It paſſes the 
Ridgeway a few yards eaſt of King's Standing, a litile 
artificial mount where Charles I. is ſaid to have ſtood 


when he harangued the troops he brought out of 


Shropſhire at the beginning of the civil war 1642. 
From thence the road proceeds through Sutton park 
and the remainder of the Coldfield over Radley 
moor; from thence to Wall, a Roman ſtation, where 
it meets the Watling ſtreet: leaving Lichfield a mile 
to the left it leads throagh Street-hay, over Fradtey 


heath, thence through Alderwas hays, croſſiig the 


river Trent at Wichnor bridge to Branſon turnpike, 
over Burton moor, leaving the town half a mile to 
the river, thence to Monk's bridge upon the river 
Dove, along Egington heath, Littleover, the Rue 
dyches, Stepping lane, Nun green, and Darley 


lade to the river Derwent, a mile above Derby, on 


the eaſtern banks -of which ſtands Little Cheſter, 


built by the Romans, It then proceeds over Morley 


moor through Scarſdale, by Cheſterfield, Bolſover, 
through Yorkſhire and Northumberland to Tin- 
wourh 1.41 | | Wile 
By act of parliament, 1766, a navigable canal was 
opened between Birmingham and the coal delphs 
about Wedneſbury, 22 miles to the Staffordſhire 


canal, at the expence of . 70,000. divided into 


ſhares of C. 140. which now or lately ſold for about 
Ae ee „„ 
Iwo miles from Birmingham in Staffordſhire is a 
manufactory of buttons, &c. erected 1758 by Mel, 
Boulton and Fothergill, and called Sohs *. EO 
About five miles ſouth of Birmingham, and five 


furlongs from Solihull lodge, on an eminence, is a 
Daniſh camp containing about nine acres, nearly tri- 


angular, the ditch 20 feer wide, having only one 


entrance. 8 e A 
five miles from Birmingham, 


Upon King's wood, 
and 200 yards eaſt of the Alceſter: road, runs Mor- 


timer's bank, near a mile in length, thrown up. by 
the famous earl of that name in the reign of Edward 


II. to incloſe the wood. The pariſhioners of King's 


Norton, Solihull, and Yardley, threw it down, and 


murdered the earl's bailiff, for which the earl re- 


covered £.300 damages againſt them, but did not 
live to receive it b. | 


The veſtiges of a camp, occupied by the. parlia- 


ment's forces 1643, may be ſeen in the angle formed 


by the Stratford and Warwick roads on Camp hill. 


Prince Rupert fired the town, and William Fielding 
earl of Denbigh loſt his life here by a random ſhot 


from an officer whom he was purſuing ©. ' 

About two miles to the ſouth-weſt is Edgebaſton, 
the ſeat of fir Henry Gough, bart. formerly of the 
Middlemores, a family now reduced to poverty. The 
houſe was rebuilt ſince the civil wars. | 

To the north, of Birmingham at 4/ton is the ſeat 


of {ſir Charles Holt, bart. whoſe family have been 


ſettled there from the reign of Edward III. Tho- 
mas was created a baronet 1612 to James I. and 


died in his 83d year 1654, having founded an hoſ- 
-pital for five poor men and as many women 4. 


Caſtle Bromwich was purchaſed about 1657 of the 
Devereux family, by John Brilgeman, ſon of fir Or- 
lando Bridgeman, keeper of the great ſeal, and is 


no the ſeat of fir Henry Bridgeman, bart.“ 
_ Biſhop Veſey alias Harman, who died 1555, aged 


y 1 103, is buried at Sutton Coldficld, where he built a 
f | el. IV. |; f IS. ; 
[anon P1414 = Hutton, p. 73. KR? 2 p-. 79. * Ib. p. 46. a K Tan. 583, 
, | * | 110. 2 W * | «2 I, | | 10. 271. 
71. © 1b. 37, 38. © Dugd. 873, where is a view of the houſe. ans Be, 1b 887. 
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Meriden. 


Blithe hall, 


the market now almoſt diſuſed 9. Oaks | 
pariſh was the ſeat of lord Foliot, who died 17195, 


| Noxhull, 


Om'erllade. 


Henwoe d. 


1.2 14 100 


en OH 


market-houſe, moot-hall, and priſon,-ſchool, aad two 
bridges, and 50 houſes for kerſey manufacturers, 
and converted the chace into a eommon for the poor. 
He was a very learned man, educated at Magdalen 
college, Oxford, tutor to the princeſs Mary, pre- 
fident of Wales; but he oppoſed the progreſs of 
reformation too warmly, and parted with almoſt all 
the eſtates and houſes of the ſee of Exeter, to which 
he was advanced 1519, fo that he reduced it from 
[{-1560. per ann. to 500, and was obliged to refign 
it 1551. He was reinſtated by quecu Mary, but 
ſo2n after quitted it, and retired to his native town 
rich with the plunder of his ſee . This chace be- 
longed to the earl of Warwiek, who alſo obtained 
Four Oaks in this 


and was ſon and heir of Thomas lord Foliot of 
Lich-hill, c. Worceſter, baron of Bally-ſhannon in 


Ireland, and deſcended from the famous houſe of 
Fenwicks and Folliots of Yorkſhire. He married Eli- 


zabeth daughter and cobeireſs of Henry Pudſey of 
Langley in this county, but by her had no iſſue. 

« Coleſhill town a pretty thoroughfare lying by 
ec north and ſouth upon a hill. It has but one long 


* ſtreet and a pariſh church at the end of t®,” It 
' ſeems to have had a caftle, and in certain old foun- 


dations was found a copper coin of Trajan. It 


| paſſed by marriage from the Clintons to the Mount- 


forts, and ou the attainder of Simon Mountfort 12 
Henry VII. to the Digbys, whoſe deſcendant the 
preſent lord has a ſeat here, now deferted*. In the 
church are monuments for Simon Digby 1 519, his 
ſon Reginald 1549, grandſon John 1558, and great 


_ grandſon George 1586; for Kildare lord Digby of 
Geaſhil in the kingdom of Ireland 1661, and his lady 


1692; for John Clinton t. Henry III. 1247, and for 


another of the ſame family k. Aubrey places a camp 


near Coleſhill. _ 


In Wiſhaw pariſh is Moxhull the ſeat of Mr. Hacker, 
deſcended from the biſhop of Lichfield, whoſe ſon 


by marriage had it from the De Lifles |. 
 Omber/lade, in the pariſh of Tanworth, has been 


from the reign of Henry II. the feat of the Archers, 
one of the moſt antient families in this county ®, of 


whom Thomas was created 1747, 21 George II. 
lord Archer, baron of Omberſlade, and dying 1768, 


was ſucceeded, by his ſon Andrew, who, dying 1778 
without iſſue male, the title is extinct. 5 


Six miles ſouth of Coleſhill at 8 was 4 


Benedictine nunnety, founded t. Henry II. valued at 
Meriden, ſix 
ſeat of the late earl of Aylesbury, now an inn. 
Not far from Coleſhill in Shu/tock pariſh is Blithe 
hall, the feat of the grear antiquary fir William 
Dugdale“, who was born here 1605, and bought 
Blithe manor of fir Walter Afton 1625, and dying 


1675, was buried here with his wife, his father and 


mother and his ſon. It belongs now to his great 
grandaughter's ſon Richard Geaſt, eſq. who had 
formed the laudable deſign of republiſhing all his 


works, but the plates of his hiſtory of this county 
--_-» have: been deſtroyed?” The compiler of theſe ad- 
+» - ditions boaſts a diſtant alliance with this great anti- 


7 Godw. ed. Richardſon, p. 41 80177 
»Lel. IV. 190. 
* -Dogd. 1016, 1017. 


1 Tan. 580. ; v- Pennant ib. 131 . 
1 Pennant, ib. 134. r Tan. $83. K 1 
» Ib, 148. * Tan. 685. 


* Pennant, 148. d Tan, "WIS 
* Pennant, ib. 564. where Loch are engraved, 


7 | 


A 4 4 


intire. On his attainder it was given to the 
tons, and now belongs to William Dilke 
0 


with Heneage ſecond earl of Aileford*, 


ö 10 in the heart and midle of the towne and all in one | 
« cemitery. The abbey church where king Canute 


and filver incredibly, It is now ſuppreſſed, $:. 
Michael a pariſh church an exceeding goodly and 


The church yet ſtandeth. There is alſo a collegi- 


* ſince ] at Bablake hard within the weſt gate of the 


miles ſouth-eaſt of Coleſhill, had a 


alien priories. It was valued at £.131, 65. 4416 F 

TR...) - WP NT . 

i Dugd. 1006. Pennant's Tour from Cheiler 10 Lond. 129 —131. 
1 Pennant, 127. | | | 


« Dugg. 


Pennant, 181. 


quary by the marriage of a paternal great 

ſir William's grandſon John. 
Maxftoke caſtle came from the Clintons to wn | 

Stafford duke of Bucks, who plated the gat Pary | 


#* „ . e 
with iron ſtill remaining, as is the caſtle 3 ray 


Comp. 
4 


1336 


aunt with 


William Clinton earl of Huntingdon, foungeg 
a priory of Auſtin canons, valued at 1.87. J 
priory houſe remained in Dugdale's times, =y 
ruins of the church drawn by Buck x | 
to lord Leigh. 5 8 
At Great Packingdon is the ſeat of the ear f 
Ailesford. It was parcel of the Priory of 2 6 
worth, purchaſed at the diſſolution by John Fiſher 
eſq; gentleman penſioner to Henry VIII. and four 
ſucceeding monarchs. It paſſed by marriage of 
daughter and heireſs of fir Clement Fiſher, bur, 
The town of Coventrye by welt is fer on a toy c 
ground. but by eaſt it ſomewhat condeſcendeth, 
* It was begun to be wallid t. Edward II. and has fx 
« gates, and many fair towers. It is but a late apo 


— 


„ ſince the walls were finiſhed. The privilege and 


« dignite of a mair were given to it but 180 years | 
* ago. There be many fair ſtreets well builded 
« with timber. There were three ſtatelie churches 


the Dane made an houſe of nunnes. Leofric earl 
* of Merches turned it in Edward Confeflor's time 
“to an houſe of monkes, and adorned it with gold 


\ 


« ample piece of worke, There is a church or col- 
lege of St. John Baptiſt in the town, and there was 
* a maſter and brethren profeſſed, and an hoſpital, 


ate Church [now parochial ſince 1734, and rebuilt 


* foundation of the burgeſſes, and there is a great 
«« privilege, guild, or fraternity, with a maſter and | 
eight miniſters and lately 12 miniſters [valued at 
4.45. ] One Bonde a rich merchant of Coventry 
* annexed to it an hoſpital builded for 10 poor men 
and women,” augmented by the city of late years,, 
and maintaining 18 poor *. Part of the building is 
allotted for chatity children . The White friars, 
founded by fir John Poultney, four times mayor 
of London 1348, 17 Edward III.“ valued at £7 | 
13s.? The welt gate with his arms on it, the re. 
fectory and dormitory, and other offices, and part of 
the cloiſters remain e, aud the houſe is let ro wearers. | 
The Grey friars built 12344. Their ſteeple remains 
an ornament to the city; and near it a fine gate 
called the Grey friar's gate, the moſt beautiful of 
any left ſtanding*. In this houſe were afted the 
Corpus Chriſti plays remaining in the Cottonian H- 
brary, Veſpaſian D. IX. „The Carthufians without 
e the town by a queen, or John of Norbury, a Car- | 
% thuſian friar.“ This is now the ſeat of Mr. Inge „ 
but only the precinct wall remains. William lord 
Zouche 1381 intended to build it, but being pie: 
vented by death, Richard II. at the requeſt of his 
queen Anne, completed and endowed it with man i 


E Dagd, 90g. 


m Dugd. 780. 
See Brit. Top. II. 300. . ne 
Pp. 1000. e *t Pennant, ib. 135, 136. 
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The beautiful croſs 57 feet high was built by fir 
William Hollis, lord-mayor of London between 
15 to repair it 1629"; but it ſuffered ſo much 
* civil war that odly the lower ſtorv and one 
fgure of the ſecond remained 1769, and theſe have 
been ſince removed. 

The Benedictine priory, founded by earl Leofric, 
who with his couateſs were buried in its porches, 
was valued at L. 731", and the prior had ſummons 
10 parliaments It was converted into a biſhopric 
von after the Conqueſt, Peter being the firſt biſhop 
of Cheſter, Coventry, and Lichfield uuited, and ſuc- 


and had five ſucceſſors, who ſtyled themſelves bi hops 


been five biſhops including the preſent. The ca- 
thedral and the monaſtic buildings are all gone 


whence ſome idea of the grandeur of the church may 
de lormed. The biſhop's palace retains only the name. 


— 


ſteeple 136 feet high, begun 1372, 23 years building, 
figiſhed 1395, and with the ſpire 300 feet high. The 
ſteeple, one of the molt ſtrik ing inſtances of Gothic 
art and elegance, was erected by two mayors of 


than C. 100. a year for upwards of 22 years. Two 
ladies of the ſame family finiſhed the ſpire 1434, 
and built the middle aile. 

In Trinity church lies Dr. PuiLEMon HoLLanD, 
ſchoolmaſter and phyſician in this city, the great 
tranſlator, who firſt tranſlated Mr. Campen's BRT- 


edition, aged 85 * 5 
compoſing. 

St. John's hoſpital, a by 1 prior of 
Corentry | t. Henry II. valued at £.67.! converted 


5 
t a college for education like thoſe at Weſtminſter and 
d Eon. He teſided in the houſe of the White friars, 
It and maintained a ſchool in the choir of the church; 
7 but ſome of the magiſtrates finding that the church 
N ws not included in his patent, obtained licence of 


or lands, but he kept up the ſchool while he lived, and 
7. by his will left to it an eſtate there worth fo 43+ per 
N | amum, now advanced to f. 1 52. 

0 


Gee) friars hoſpital, "als I 529, for poor men 
4 ad women, ſtill ſubſiits '. 


dr. Mary's hall belonging to the gu of I Cucherine 


p in Bablake chapel, and built t. Henry, VI. 1413, is 
4 aorned with portraits in glaſs of nine kings and 


now much defaced?, ſome curious old tapeſtry, and 
cuplets of Engliſh and Latin verſes. Sponne hoſ- 
pal, founded Is Hugh Cyvelioc earl of Cheſter 


2 | „ Henry 11.4 The chapel and gateway remain, but 
25 tie gate of the city called from it has been taken 


dyn r. 


bis 
any | ' Dogd, Und. 
* Dugd, 166, bps 1 Tan. oor: 
ccount of —_ given to Coventry, p. 72, Bray, p- 61. 
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' Duyd, 197, Tan. 582. | 
Tennant, 164, 


! Bray, bz, 65. 
Jo, 17 


by "NY 1455 


1 and 1544, at the expence of C. 200. It coſt 


ceeded by John de Limſey, who removed hither, 


of Coventry only; and ſince its union here have parliament **.. 


except the lower part of the weſtern towers, from 


gt. Michael's church, rebuilt 1434, has a beautiful 2 


| Coventry named Botoner, who ſpent upon it more them to ſet up in trade. 


of Northampton, Leiceſter, Nottingham, and War- 
wick were to have the ſum of . 40. for the like 


„ TANNIA, and 4 1636, the year of his ſecond 
IIis re here is of * own 


into a freeſchool by John Hales elerk of the Hanaper 


t. Henry VIII. a Mr. Hales intended to found here ceiving a ſmall proportion of what was due. But it 


queen Mary to make it a pariſh church, and he was 
obliged to remove the ſcholars to St. John's hoſpital. 
They diſturbed him again in poffeſſion of theſe | 


Als of Warwick, and others of. its noble members, 


i Tan, 966. 8 tc0. f 54. 


r Pennant, Ib. 146. 


& There be divers fair ſuburbs without the walls, 


« The king hath a Palace _— now ſomewhat in 


« ruin.” 


At Cheleyſmore is part of the manſion houſe, a 
wooden building, which, or ſome other on its ſite, 


was the reſidence, of the lords of the place, and of 
the kings and earls of Mereia and of Cheiter, and 


falling to the crown when that earldom was reſumed, 
belongs, with the park, about threé miles in cir- 
cumference, to the prince of Wales as carl of Cheſter, 
The caſtle ſtood not far from it t. 


There was a parliament, held in the chapter. houſe 


38 Henry VI. and called the Deviliſh parliament 
from the many attainders%, Another 6 Henry IV. 
from the excluſion of the lawyers called the uitlcarned 
«« There was a mint of coinage in Co- 
% yentry (in which groats and perhaps ſmaller pieces 
« were coined '. The biſhop hath alſo a palace here. 


« The town roſe by making of cloth and cappes, 


* which Now decaying the glory of the city. alſo de- 
„ cayeth*.' 


Sir Thomas White, 1542, pave the corporation. 
L. 1400. which was laid out in purchaſe of lands of 
the yearly value of /. 70. ſettled in truſt, to give 
. 24. a year to 12 poor men, and to lend {449 a 


year to induſtrious young men of Coventry, to enable 
After 30 years the towns 


purpoſe in rotation, which was duly received. A 


| quarrel among the corporation 1692 diſcovered.a 
great improvement of the eſtate, and a bill in chan 
cery was filed againſt them. In 170g it was diſcovered 
that the rents of the eſtate amounted to near /. 800. 
a year, beſides fines for renewals, and four years after | 
to C. 930. a year clear; and a decree was made, that 


they ſhould aceount for more than C. 2000. which 


they had received. The corporation tampered with 


the ſeveral towns to pur an end to the ſuit, on re- 


being found that they let long leaſes to their own 
members and families at ſmall rents, ſeveral public 
ſpirited gentlemen filed an information on behalf of 
the poor, and to ſet aſide the private agreement, and 
it was decreed, that inſtead of . 24. annually di- 


. vided between 12 men, C. 243. 34. ſhould be divided 
between 61 men, L. 4+ apiece to 60, and J. 3. 45. to 

The corporation refuling to refund the 

J. 2000. the court ordered that the eſtate ſhonld be 
| conveyed to the honourable William Bromley, eſq; 
and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and a 
ſequeſtration iſſued againſt the corporation eſtates 


the odd one. 


(upwards of C. 700. per annum), to levy the above 
ſum, which was at laſt raiſed by ſale of part of their 
eſtate, and then in 1722 they applied to the court of 
chancery, to have the truſt eſtates reconveyed to them. 
This was oppoſed by the new truſtees,” and the towns 


of Leiceſter, Northampton, and Warwick. The chan- 
cellor, however, in 1725, thought fit to order a re- 


conveyance, the ſeveral chartcles being augmented 
as by the former decree, and the corporation are now 
in poſſeſſion of the eltate?. Sir Thomas White gave 
this rown a further ſum to pay J. 40. a year to two 


n Dugd. 180. Pennant, 14 
9 Dugd. 184. Tan 587. 
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ſellows of St. John's college, Oxford, ſons of free- 
men of this city. Mr. Jeſſon gave the town . 2000. 
with which an eſtate in Glouceſterſhire was purchaſed, 
the rents to be applied in putting out apprentice. 
and charitable doles, and a loan of /. 20. per 
annum to poor tradeſmen. Other charities to a con- 


ſiderable amount may be ſeen in an account of the 
charities of Coventry, printed 1733, 8vo. 


In 1768 an act paſſed for making a navigable canal 
from Coventry to communicate with that which was 
carrying on to join the Trent and Merſey, and next 
year atiother paſſed ro make a canal from hence to 
Oxford. The former is carried no further than about 
Atherſtone, but it is expected will proceed further 


in another year. The latter has reached Banbury, 


but it is feared will prove too expenſive to be 
completed % | „„ rodnng 7: 
Edward IV. for the diſloyalty of the citizens, took 


away their liberties and franchiſes, which they 
redeemed with 500 marks. The walls were de- 
moliſhed by order of Charles II. fo that only a ſmall 


part remains complete between Cookſtreet gate and 
the Priory gate. On the outſide was a paved road *. 
This city gave title of earl to George Villiers duke of 
Bucks 21 James I. which ended with his ſon and 
hameſake. It was conferred 9 William III. on Thomas 
lord Coventry, of Alleſborough, who died 1699, as did 


his ſon Thomas 1710, who was ſucceeded by his ſon 


Thomas, and he 1711 by his uncle Gilbert, and he 1719 

by his nephew William, whoſe great grandſon George 
Milliam is the ſixth and preſent earl. 

In Coventry great park is a chalybeate water b. 

Tradition ſays the privilege of cutting wood in the 

Herdnolls by the pariſhioners of St. Briavel's caſtle, c. 


Glouceſter, was obtained of ſome earl of Hereford 


then lord of Dean foreſt, at the inſtance of his 


lady, on the ſame hard terms that lady Godiva ob- 
- tained the privileges for the citizens of Coventry*. 


The remiſſion of the tolls by Godiva's unremitted 


interceſhon was commemorated in the portraits of 


herſelf and her huſband ſet up in the ſouth window 
of Trinity church t. Richard II. with this inſcription: 
I Luricke for the love of thee 
Doe make Coventre tol free. 

My learned friend Mr. Pegge has ſuggeſted the 
following doubts concerning the truth of that indecent 
trauſaction. „ e 

t Leofric, the great earl of Mercia, flourithed in the 
reigns of Ethelred II. Canute, Harold, Hardicnut, and 
Edward the Confeſſor, and left a moſt excellent cha- 
racter- behind him. He married Godiva, ſiſter of 
Thorold de Bukenhalc, a lady whoſe qualifications 

were not at all inferior to his, and ſhe was equally 
pious, as the great foundation at Coventry was ſet 
on foot chiefly ati her inſtigation. The ſtory of her 
riding naked through the town of Coventry, is that 
ſhe intreated her 'huſband, © that for the love of 
God he would make Coventry toll: free d, which he 
would comply with on no other terms. It is added 
by Monf. Rapin®, that the counteſs, previous to her 
riding, commanded all perſons to keep within doors 
and from their windows on pain of death: but not- 


+ withſtanding this ſevere penalty, there was one per- 


| ſon who could not forbear giving a look, out of cu- 


© Rudder's Hiſtory of Glouceſter, p. 0%. 
Hoge. Warw. p 86. and- Baron. 1 3 | 
* Rapin, I. p. 135. This man is commonly called Pup ingTom. 


IN. 


is a proceſſion or cavalcade ſtill made he 


A Y-31- b4 


fioſicy, but it coſt him his life. And «© jq min: 
of this event: there is a ſtatue of a man lookin; x; 
| f | : a 8 Ohr 
of a window, always kept in a certain houſe 10 

0. 


ventry . And the annotator further adds, .« The 
le 


year, in memory of Godiva, with a figure | iy 
ing a naked woman, riding through the Mg 
Nobody hath hitherto thought fit to diſpute. 
fact, and yet it is a ſtrange and moſt improyy1y, 
ſtory. 8 "fv 
lt is extremely legendary at firſt light, and Mir. 
thew of Weſtminſter, who firſt mentions it, hin's 
there was a miracle in the cafe, that though th 
people were aſſembled, Godiva was not ſeen by an 
one. This is very inconſiſtent with the relation : 
others, who tell us that Godiva commantJed al perſons 
to keep within doors and from their windows on 
pain of death. OP e OE ORR 

« It is highly improbable a lady of Godiry's ray 
and exemplary piety ſhould have ſubmitted to in 
action ſo ſhameful, or that Leofric ſhould ſuſſer lis 
wife, had ſhe been inclined to it, to expoſe herſel{ 


in ſuch a meretricious manner. He might, in jel, 
bl 


make the propoſal to her, as a condition impoſſible 


for her to comply with, but he never would hate 
permitted her to put it into execution; and he was 


ſufficiently inclined to favour the town of Coventry 
without ſuch prepoſterous terms as theſe, as we learn 
from the magnificent monaſtery he erected at thi 


place. | 


« 'But what is moſt material, Leofric died 1057, and 


yet the ſtory is not mentioned by any writer older | 


than Matthew of Weſtminſter, who did not flouriſh 
till 1307, 250 years after the fact. The mote 
ancient -authors, though they ſpeak of Leoffic' 
foundation at Coventry, and of Godiva's concurrence 
and benefactions to it, yet they take not the Jeaſt no- 


tice of this fact: as the author of the Saxon Chronicle, 
Ingulfus, Ordericus Vitalis, Henry of Huntingdon, 
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Bray, 66. 67. 9, + Pennant, 


Simeon Dunelmenſis, Chron. Mailros, Florence ot 


Lk | adjo:ni 
Worceſter, John Abbas de Burgo, and William of S 


Malmſbury, which laſt particularly treating of the no- 1 85 
naſtery at Coventry, had a fair opportunity of record more antje 
ing a circumſtance fo fingular. As to Matthew of 6001 one 
| Weſtminſter he tranſcribes Hoveden who flouriſhed it is includ, 
A. 1204, as appears by his words and - expreſſions. lime dere! 
Hoveden, however, has not a ſyllable of Godiva“ and 45 tow 
exploit, but Matthew, 100 years aftcr, has added rels is mu 
it at large; whence it follows, that he was the fit WW Ute in 
reporter from ſome vulgar or legendary tradition, . Fnced by 
It may be alledged perhaps in his favour, that the tree other 
tranſaction was repreſented in a window of Tri- fix ures, 
nity church at Coventry, the effigies of Godiva and os ie 
her huſband, with an epigraphe expreſſing that ne moor, He 
earl freed the town from tolls at the requeſt of his Rich | 
wife. But ſuppoſing it to exhibit all the particulars] ak 
included in Matthew's legend, yet as it was not lt 8878 
made till Richard ITs time, it might be grounded on BN y 
the teſtimony of Matthew of Weſtminſter or Bron: Car x » 
ton, who all lived before Richard II. The lame! ldes f h 
may be ſaid of the proceſſions or cavalcades, haut def ; 
which now for ſome centuries have been uſed an- eerily 
nually at Coventry in commemoration of this even) . 182 
| ſince in all appearance they ſtand upon no bett e 
| | | | dur 
I 50. d Short's Hiſtory of mineral waters, II. 45 ban 
0 | 'dal i 


ground 


*hout examination from authors of little credit. 
v 


« [pretend not to decide peremptorily, yet I cannot 
but conſider this hiſtorical oceurtence as very queſ- 
nobable in every view, and particularly inconſiſtent 
wich the amiable portrait given of this lady by 


he hiſtorians in point of accompliſhments, virtue, 
and piety.“ 


W A RWIN AHA 


roubd, but have been taken up by the inhabitants 
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Cefter Over, or more properly Thefter Over, q. d. Cefter Over. 


The Eaſtern Over, denoting its ſituation from Monks 


Kirby, the family ſeat of the antient family of 


Waver, of whom fir Henry built the houſe t. Ed- 
ward IV. afterwards by marriage of the Browns, and 


by purchaſe t. Henry VIII. of the Grevilles, from 


whom the Brookes now have it, In the ſame pariſh 


of Monks Kirby is Cloudeley buſh, a tumulus with a 


at Whitley ſouth of Coventry is a large old houſe, beacon, perhaps the grave of ſome Roman of the 
. which Charles |. reſided during his attempt on name of Claudius. 8 8 | 
in Vn! Mr. Pennant was told, many of his ac- Near Bedworth is a ſeat of fir Roger Newdigate, Bedworth, 
pay Tos painted on the wainſcot b. bart. and a coal mine, from which he has made a cut to | 
yet of n meme for 86 quel that was communicate with the navigation. He has here a 
te os ſought there 1398, between the duke wheel of 36 feet diameter, which throws our the 
ford, afterwards Henry IV. and Thomas be eber dg A WRT the ſame time. In 

chr Juke of Warwick earl Marſhal, on a the mines here, it is ſaid, that large roads have been 
hunk ee againſt the former for betraying "_ _— * the l A 2 ee, we, th 
private converſation. The King came in perſon to F by þ 0 0 88 1 3 * order ; ont N | 

wes lg Wes prepared. on The” fiejd, Oe TT Te OO et Eg 0 
yes bie den had aQually come over poſt to uſual in the foreign houſes of this order. It was 
1 a ſpectator of the combat, and the champions m_ at 1 55 aps ax ry : 0 pies * to 
had entered the liſts, when the king commanded nm en . e One 
them to deſiſt, and ordered both parties to quit the _ lately fell, m _ DT an town has a 
kingdom, and bound them both by an oath n bs market and fair, a free choo and ribbon manufactory. | 
dome into each others company willingly. 5 Not far from this place is The Hyde, a depopulated The Hyde. 
* ts 2 ed by 5 73 Fo is : * fley IP hamlier of Hinckley, memorable for the fate of the 

lmſley, | | Ir. ( en is Anſiey in 3 . | 

Bag pariſh, where are the ruins of two caſtles; NN , e 12 ph. 3 = Wines 
one north-eaſt of the church about a quarter of a 3 = | | ag de 
mile, fill called the Caſtle hills ; the other ſcarce half. oy 


| | North-weſt of Nun Eaton is Caldecot . the ſeat of 88 
{> far ſouth of the church called the Caſtle yard, CM any ed e nn, 


| | "> the Purefoys, memorable for the defence of it with 
whoſe caſtle was ſtanding 18 Edward II. and had 


43 5 125 eight men, againſt princes Rupert and Maurice with 
a large park. FR e the family of Haſtings were 143 troops of horſe and dragoons, in 1642, recorded on 
ſeated t. Henry J. Hh ; the tomb of George Abbot, who married a Purefoy. 
Brandon came from the Verdons to the Willoughbies In the neat church here are many good monuments _ 
and Yelvertons ?. 5 2 e of the Purefoys; from which family Caldecote was 
Kin, keep of Brinklow caltle 8 which fir Purchaſed by fir Nathan Wright, lord keeper of the 
William NON. 999? a 1 e on the great ſeal, whoſe ſon (William recorder of Leiceſter) 
Tolle way was of Roman origin k. Salmon! deſcribes ſold it to —— Prinſeps, eſq; and his ſon conveyed 
It as a camp of about 25 acres, of an oblong form, | 
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| BY. en Die Rare qv rm, it to Thomas Fiſher, eſq; who has built an elegant 
f nung to the Foſſe way 5 The north part is 2 modern manſion, without deſtroying the convenience | 
PRE ee fide, | 0 78 the name {ow hgni- of the venerable manor houſe *. . it 
be bil. On chis point Has been a fortreſs of la Chilperſcoton church is buried, with a ſmall Ober teten I 
CET. date than the Norman Conqueſt, This moral monument, which does not record his merit, 11 
0 500 5 5 . 2 the hundred, tnougn now Mr. Henry Beighton, who aſſiſted a ſmall income 11008 
Its included in that of Knightlow. In Edward III's here of C. 100. a year by ſurveying, in which, for N 
' . : .* E. ... | | ily al ti 
s ume here was held a court called Leta de Brinklow, elegance, accuracy, and . expe 3 rar ee e 10 
9 LENT WE BEST | F * 2e Wah tt 
p wh towns and villages were under it. The fort- equals. He began his excellent ſurvey of this 1 | 
. els is much like that deſcribed, vol. I. p. 328. at county 1725, and finiſhed it 1729, but failed of en- 1 i 
* Kaynoe in Bedfordſhire the keep on the north ſide couragement to publiſh it by ſubſcription, Which wäs ll | 
y fenced by a precipicez without the ſouth ditch are "ac iforibe:benefic of bil widow.» 150", with the Il} | 
85 three other works, which altogether ſeem to take up en eat *. by him 5 1 | 1 |: | 
Ti- 15 7 "Is | . | * | | | 5; | 3 11 
ad "Ing T he ditches ok all three Ie drawn into 4. In Chilverſcoton was Erdbury, an Auſtin priory, Erdbury, = 1 ; 
al Dont at the ha e as thoſe at Kay noe are at the founded by Ralph de Sudley t. Henry II. valued at 5 | 0 | 
his wor, Here Salmon places RATE. ets Be MESH. >: 1 AD 118008 
1 2 85 de Camville founded Combe abbey for Sir Thomas de Aſtley founded at Alley a collegiate Alley | * 
not K mans, 1150, valued at J. 311. per GUAN church for a dean and ſecular canons 17 Edward III. (411008 
a0 deine from the heirs of John lord Harrington by valued at £.46 per ann. building a beautiful church | 


Purchaſe to the Cravens, and is now the ſeat of lord 


mp: ( With a tall ſpire. The eſtate came by marriage to the 
ſame Tags a Venerable manſion, with a cloiſter on three Greys, of whom Thomas was created marquis of 
des, of the court glazed as antiently. Mr. Pen- Dorſet 15 Edward IV. and with his 10n buried here. 
ab. beit deſeribes ſome capital portraits here v. 


Their deſcendant Henry duke of Suffolk, father of 


yell, fÞ | 
J 182, s Pennant, 166-173. & aut. ibi citati. 
w Surv. 493. | = Tan. 576. | & rn | | 
Fans $4407 5 b Dugd. go. 92, Þ Bray, 68. Stukeley, It. II. 19. 
: „578. r ug + TOC 7. ray, 9. 


5 | | * Nichols's Hiſt. of Hinckley, p. 105, 106. 
155 1097. Nichols's Hiſtory of Hinckley, p. 230. Gent. Mag. 1783, p. 225. f « Pennant, 184. 
u. 580. Dogd. 1074. 7 * Tan. 884. 1 EET 
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Jane Grey, was betrayed by his park keeper here 
and beheaded. His widow Frances remarried An- 
drew Stokes, who; by taking down the leaded ſpire 
called the lantern of Arden, a way mark, and the 
atles, occaſioned the fall of the ſteeple, which was re- 
built 1607, when the reſt of the church except the 
choir was taken. away with the Dorſet tombs, and 
the body of the. firſt marquis taken out of the coffin. 
It was afterwards buried, but the monuments caſt by 
into the belfrey, &c. A ſouth chapel was removed 
to the eaſt end, and now ſerves as a chanel, the 
original chancel being made the nave. The Aſtley 
monuments and the arms in the windows deſcribed 
by Dugdale are all gone J. 
| Dugdale derives the name of Aſuncęſter from Alan 
little and refer, and ſays, coins of ſilver and braſs 
are frequently brought to light there. The church 
| ſtands on an eminence, which Dr. Stukeley ſays 
ſeems to have been a camp, having been intrenched 
very deeply.. Near it is a neat hoſpital. To the 
left of the church is Oldbury, an oblong fort of about 
' ſeven acres, with large ramparts ; the proprietor, Mr. 
Okeover, building a manſion houſe in the centre 
will alter the entrance. On the north fide have been 
found flint axes about four inches and a half long, 
wrought into an oval form, one of which is in the 
Aſhmolean Muſeum, and engraved in Dugdale*. 
The nuns of Poleſworth retiring here in the reign 
of William the Conqueror, when they returned left 
a cell“. . | N 
That part of the old Roman city which lies on 
the north-weſt fide of the Watling - ſtreet is in War- 
wickdhire, called Caſile banks, and that on the 
ſouth-eaſt in Leiceſterſhire Oldfield banks. It is 600 
feet long and 200 broad on each ſide the road: the 
ditch and bank very perfect. Great ſtones, mor- 
tar, Roman bricks, pieces of iron, and many coins of 
| braſs and filver and ſome of gold, have been dug up 
there. There is a ſpring at the north-eaſt gate. 
The bridge over the river Anker is lately rebuilt®, 
Here Dr. Salmon © places PExNocavcium. . 
At Atherſton was a houſe of friers hermits of St. 
Auſtin, founded by Ralf lord Baſſet of Draiton 
49 Edward III. The Repingtons built a houſe on 
- the ſite . Atherſton chapel © belonging to the 
monks of Bec, was ſubjected to Manceſtre church f. 
The church of the friars yet remains and is kept in 
good repair, the nave or weſtern part being uſed as 
a chapel of eaſe for the inhabitants every Sunday. 
The antient chapel, founded by the monks of Bec, 
has been ſo long demoliſhed that not the leaſt trace 
ol its ſituation can be found. Here is a freeſchool, 
founded by fir William Devereux and others, which 
is kept in the chancel or eaſtern part of the friars 
church. 5 
Here in 1661 was born Dr. Nehemiah Grew the 
naturaliſt, his father the rev. Obediah Grew being 
then maſter of the freefehool. Nehemiah died 1711: 
and in the adjacent hamlet of Hartſbill was born 
Michael Drayton 8. EL 
%  Merivale was founded 1148 for Ciſtectians from 
| Bordfley, valued at . 2 54. 186. per annum b. 
7 Dugd. 106. 119. Burton's Leiceſterſh. 5 1. 


2061. Tan. 570. 
Dugd. 1085-0. Tan. 585. 


t Dugd. 1084. 1 Ib, 1086. | 
„ Dugd. 1106-14. | Dugd. 121. 
» Dugd. 1130. Tan. 489. Tan. 502. 
| | 4 Ib. 239. 


© Dugd. Bar. I. 229. 
CEN 


ſhire. Aubrey places near Tamworth in Warwick- 


dying of the plague near Calais 43 Edward IIl. was 


| liament governor to Richard II. and retiring to [18 


1401. 2 Henry IV. was buried in it“. 


d Stukeley, Itin. II. 20. Bray, 70. 
Not the friary church as Camden. 


4 Vi 16 4 


Polefwoth' nunnery was founded by King Egben 1 Rich 
or his ſon .at the inſtance of Mo.wenna, ſe Henr 
t. Stephen by the Marmions, who had diſpoſe, duke 
them, valued at £+ 109, per wnnumi, It was "ig Roue 
to Francis Goodwin, whoſe ſon in- Ja fir Fran Wars 
Netherſol, public orator of Cambridge, founded ; wife 
freeſchool here at the deſire of his lady, aud rebuil His f 
the vicarage houſe k. oranti 

At Sripper/hal are ſome works of a ſmall fortifi. $ Hump 
cation |, | | 4 forcec 

At Sekindon near the church, on a hill, is a ci. other 
cular fort, whoſe outer ditch is 20 feet at top and 19 years 
at bottom, and 12 deep, the diameter within the | Te 
bank 297 feet. On the north fide oppoſite the en. the mi 
trance is an artificial round hill, 4.2 feet high, ad by his 
23 broad at top. A battle was fought here A. D. 167 buty, | 
between Cuthred king of the Weſt Saxons, and at the 
Ethelbald king of Mercia, when the latter was fy; Henry 
by Burgred one of his own officers, and buried gt be loſt 
Repton, c. Derby. William Burdet founded a of bis! 
Aucote here a ſmall Benedictine priory, cell to Gre! vſual p 
Malvern, 1159, valued at C. 34. 85. per annum w. - Jity the 
At the confluence of Anker and Tame ſtands Jau. 5 exten + 

worth, Saxon Tama Peop%ize, q. d. a mantion in an meat as 
iſland in Tame, pecpd prædium, 1ge inſula, & Tame, ger, 1 
in Heming's Chartulary Tome Feon ding: Tomopepdis, | duke of 
Tompon die, TomopopSin & Tomanpon zz; a mar- Jounge! 
ket town, where Robert Marmion, to whom the | ry VI. 2 
Conqueror gave it, built a caſtle. It came, after- wards F 
wards to the Ferrars, whoſe monuments are in the dle t 
collegiate church here ®. The chuich is in Stat— night of 
fordſhire, Here was an hoſpital founded by Philip a charge 


 Marmion 15 Edward l. o This town was the ſeat of | Old, 15 
the Mercian kings till deſtroyed by the Danes. It 


: 8 >. th, 
lay in ruins till 914, when Ethelfleda reſtored i, 7B. lll 


and built its caſtle p. See. more of it in Stafford. bb. I. 


ſhire two camps of Vortigern and Hengiſt, for which 
he refers to Holinſhed's chonicle, once called G 
more, now Blackmore. Spearheads and a braſs key 
have been found there 9, | | 


William de Beauchamp, firſt of the name ear! of 
Warwick, figured in Edward T's Welſh wars, and 
died 1298, 26 Edward I. He bore G. ſeme of croſs 
croſslets, with a feſs, O. which croſſes were an ad- 
dition to his coat. His ſon Guy was in Edward Il 
Scotch wars, ſurprized and beheaded Gaveſton, and 
dying 1315 was buried in Bordeſley abbey *. Ils 
ſon Thomas figured in Edward IIl's French wars, and 


buried at Warwick, His eldeſt ſon Guy died 11 Y 
before him 1351, and was buried at Vendoſme in 
France. His ſecond ſon Thomas ſucceeded, who vas 
in Edward III's French wars, was appointed by par- 


caſtle at Warwick, built the ſtately north-eaſt tower 
there. He narrowly eſcaped death after the murder 
of the duke of Glouceſter, and was baniſhed into the 
Ile of Man, and his caſtle and eſtate given to Thomas 
Holland carl of Kent. He had his lands reſtored by} 


Henry IV. rebuilt the church at Warwick, and dying 
His ſon 


P. 507. 


i Tan. 966. | Wn 

= Tan. ;8t. Dugd 1120. TR 

y Dugd. 1131. | q Men. BY. 
Ib. 231-238. 


1 Tan. 575. 


Nic bur 


hu. Il. 


Richard ſucceeded, and was appointed governor to 
Henry VI. in his minority, and on the death of the 
gake of Bedford lieutenant of France, and dying at 
Rouen in France 1439, Was buried in the chapel in 
Warwick church built by his executors. His ſecond 
vife Iſabel has a handſome tomb at Tewkſbary *. 
His ſon Henry ſucceeded, and by the precedency 
granted him by Henry VI. gave ſo much offence to 
Humphry duke of Buckingham, that the king was 
forced to appoint that they ſhould take place of each 
other by turns every year, Warwick to have the firſt 
year. He died in his 22d year 1445, and was buried 
it Tewksbury at the head of prince Edward, about 
he midſt of the choir. He was ſucceeded in the title 
by his ſiſters husband Richard Nevill earl of Saliſ: 
Þuty, whoſe ſiſter he had married *, and who was ſlain 
at the battle of Barnet 1471 on the fide of king 
Henry, and buried at Biſham abbey. Comines? ſays 
he loſt his life by fighting on foot at the inſtigation 


uſual practice; and Stow * ſays, ſuch was his hoſpita- 
iy that at his houſe in London, fix oxen were uſnally 
exten at a breakfaſt, and every man had as much 
meat as he could carry away on the point of his dag- 
ger. His eldeſt daughter Ifabella married George 
duke of Clarence, brother of Edward IV. and his 
youngeſt Anne Edward prince of Wales ſon of Hen- 
ry VI. and after Richard duke of Glouceſter, after- 
wards Richard III.“ Brook ſays, p. 583, that George 
duke of Clarence bore the title of earl of Warwick in 
right of his wife. His ſon Edward was beheaded on 


od 14 Heary ln. 


b. 247. Iris engraved in h1; Warwickſhire, p· 413. 
1 B. UL. e. 6. e 
b. II. 217220. © Ib. 388, 
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of his brother the marquis Montacute contrary to his 


a charge of favouring Warbeck, being only 24 years 
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Dudley lord Liſle, fon of Edmund Dudley, Henry 
Virs miniſter, and by his mother deſcended from 
Margaret eldeſt daughter and coheir ro Richard 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick, was by Edward VI. 
created earl of Warwick, and in his fifth year duke 
of Northumberland. He was beheaded by Mary for 
favouring lady Jane 1553, and buried in the Tower 
chapel. His eldeſt ſon John died in priſon, but 
Elizabeth reſtored his brother Ambreſe to the title, 
who died 1589, and was buried in the chapel at 
Warwſck d. James I. confetred the title on Robe)! 
lord Rich of Leigh c. Eſſex 1618, who dying the 
ſame year, was buried at Felſted, and ſucceeded by 
his ſon and nameſake, who died 168; and was buried 
at Felſted; and he by his ſon and nameſake, who. 
died 1659, and was buried at Felſted e. His ſueceſſor 
was his brother Charles, who dying 1673, left the 
honor to his neareſt kinſman of the male line EH ard 
ear] of Warwick and Holland, grandfon of Robert 
| Rich earl of Holland, who was beheaded 648, and 
ſucceeded in his honors by his fon Robert, who died 
1658. Edward dying 1701 was buried at Ken- 
fington, and ſucceeded by his fon Edward Henry, 
and he 1721 by Edward ſon of Cope Rich 4th fon 
of Henry Rich carl of Holland, with whom the title 
became extinct aſter 1759. It was onee more re- 
vived in Frontis Greville, earl Brooke, (a lineal de- 
ſcendant of Fulke lord Brooke) who was created earl 
Brooke 1746, and earl of Warwick 1759, and whoſe. 
ſon Gzerge now enjoys theſe titles % 1 


— 


* Dugd. Bar. 248. 


2 Dugd, Bar. I. 307, | 
55 4 See betote, p. 347. 
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Rare Plants found in Warwickſhite. Yi 


Atropa Belladonna, Deadly Nightſhade or Dwale; 

in hedges and on rubbiſh; at Sutton Coldfield. | 

Cardamine amara. Bitter Creſſes or Ladies - ſmock; 
in damp meadows and paſtures: at Middleton. 


15 Carex veſicaria 8. A variety of greater Bladder 


Carex; in ſeveral pools about Middleton. 


Equiſetum byemale. Rough Horſe- tail or Shave- 


graſs; in a moiſt Auch at Middleton towards 

Drayton. | 

n Wood f ; in moiſt 
places, and by the watery ditches by the wood 
fide on the right hand as you go from Middle- 
ton to Sutton à little Deng, you come to the 

heath. | | 

Hydnum imbricatum. Common Hydmun; | in a a0 

near Middleton. 


| Uypocheris glabra. Smooth 8 on the 


grayelly grounds near Middleton. 


Malva Alcea. Vervain *. in hedges, and at : 


the ſides of fields. 


| Narciſſus Pſeudonarciſſus. Wild Engliſh Daffodil; | 
in ſome paſtures about Sutton Colaficld on the eaſt 


fide of the town, plentifully. 


Ofmuada Lunaria, Moonwort ; found in ſereral 


colts dont Sutton cl, on the weſt " of 
the town. 
Oſmunda regalis. Flowerind Fern, or :Ofanid Royal; 
on the moiſt banks by the New Park at Middle. 
tan; on that fide next the London road. 8 
Polygon Biſtoria. The Greater Biſtort, or Snake. 
weed; in the meadows at Tamworth and 
Faſely. 

R'bes nigrum. Black Corracite; or 'Squinancy-berrie; 
in damp woods, and on banks of rivers, 
Scirpus Jybvaticus. Millet Cyperus-graſs; frequently 

by the river Tame 2 near Tamworth, and elſe · 
where. | 
Schoenus nariſtur. | Songs -Footed Baſtard ee: 
in boggy places * the river Tame near Tan- 
worth. 
Turritis glabra. Great Wen Muſtard; on n Dorf 
hill near Tamworth. | 
Viecluiath: Vitis idæa. Red hört, or | Whortl 
| berries; on the black boggy heaths between | 
| Middleton and Sutton. | | 
— Oxycoccus. Cranberries, Mols-beiies or 
'Moor-berries - in the mooriſh gronnds and 


quagmires in Sutton Coldfield park, plentituliy, 
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W ORCEST E RSH IRE. 


H ſecond part of the country of the Corna- 

vii has now changed its name to Worce/ter- 
, called by the Saxons Wige · cearxen· cy e, 
ſe inhabitants, with others round about, were 


ad in Bede's* time; before England was divided 


counties, Miccii. If this name does not come 
n the winding river whoſe banks they inhabit 
e treeks of a river being called by the Saxons 
\ 3 was before obſerved) it ſeems derived from 


oy pits, which in the old Engliſh language 
Here are moſt hoble ones, and 


called Wiches. 
y falt ſprings are often fouud, but ſtopped 


again becauſe it has been provided (as appears 


m old writings) that ſalt ſhall be made but in one 
ce, for the better preſervation of the woods. It 
not extraordinary that places ſhould take their 
nes from ſalt-pits, as there are many initances in 
erent countries, and our German anceſtors, as 
citus? reports, thought ſuch places neareſt ap- 
aching to Heaven, and that the prayers of men 
re never ſo e received by the gods from 
7 others. | 


This county is bounded bn the eaſt on War- 


ck, on the ſouth on Gloceſter, on the weſt on 


creford and Shropſhires, and on the north on Staf- 


rdſhire, To give a brief idea of it, che air and 
il are fo favourable that it yields to none of the 
cighbouring counties for healthfulneſs and plenty ©. 
| particularly abounds in pears, which, though leſs 
leaſing to nicer palates, and not keeping well, have 
kind of witie made of their winey juice, called 
i in great demand, though like all thoſe kinds 
liquors cold and flatulent. Nor is it leſs happy in 
ve article of water; having every where pleaſant 
vers yielding plenty of delicate fiſh. To omit thoſe 

of leſs note, the noble river Severn directs its ferti- 
leing courſe through the middle of the county from 


lorth to ſouth, and the ſouth part is watered by the 


* coming from W arwickſhire and haſting to the 
een. 

The Seyerh enters the county between Kiddermin- 
fer nd Beawdley, This laſt, juſtly denominated from 
i beauriful ſituation, moſt pleaſantly overhatigs the 
mer to the weſt on the fide of a hill, h#vitg near 
i Tire foreſt; remarkable lately for the tallneſs of 
ls ttees which are now almoſt all gone. Whence 
Ur atiquarian pbet Leland: x 


* um rerum Bellus locus undique flor et 
onde coronatus Virianæ tempora ſylue. 


Far ſeated Bewdley, moſt delightful tow, 
bom Wyre's tall oaks with lofty leafage crown. 


Nhistile town is now remarable only for its pleaſant 
Math and emmys and for 4 ikenhall, a palate built 


"Hy, Fee, e, 22. 
val} ona part for dainty cheeſe ſurpaſſeth tbem. Holland. 


there by king Henry VII. as a retreat for Prince 
Arthur. The other town Kiddermin/ter, called alſo 
Kidelminfter, ſtands oppoſite to it to the eaſt, but far- 
ther from the river; a very neat town With a good 


_— 


Kiddermi aſte?, 


market, divided by the little river Stoure. Its greateſt 


ornament at preſent is a handſome church, in which 


of the Blounts, deſcended from thoſe of Finle!t, 
This place was antiently very confideräble fot the 


Teveral of the famous family of the Cockſeys are bu- 
Tied, and the beautiful houſe of the knightly family 


Biſſets irs lords, perſons of great eminence in their 


ſiſters, and came partly to the barons Abergavenny, 


time, whoſe fine eſtates were at laſt divided among 


and partly to the hoſpital of leprous women in Wilt- 


ſhire; built by one of the ſiſters, who was Ferſelf af 


fortune. It had afterwards a baron of its own, John 
de Beauchamp, created by Richard II. to whom he 
was ' ſteward of the houſhold,” by patent baron 
Beauchamp of Kidderminſter, and afterwirds, with 
other illuſtrious Perſonages, condemned and beheaded 


by the barons rioting with the commons in contempt 


of the king's authority, and calling all the king's 
favourites to account for maladminiſtration. 

The Severn directing its courſe more obliquely 
from hence, paſſes by Hertelbury, a caſtle of the 


biſhops of Worceſter not far from it, and runs to 
Holt, ſo called from the thick foreſt, formerly a caſtle 


flicted with that diſtemper, and endowed it with her 


Baron Hedu- 
champ of Kid: | 


det minjle rb 


Her 4 lebs "Jo 


of the Abetots, afterwards of the Beauchamps, who 


deſcended from William Beauchamp, ſurnamed * the 


Blind Baron 4,” and roſe to a moſt honourable fa- 


mily; whoſe inheritance came at laſt by females to 


Gyſe and Peniflon. From hence the Severn runs | 
down feeding ſo many river lampreys that nature 


ſeems to have formed a ſtew for them here, ſuch as 


the antient Romans in the height of their luxury 


invented. We call them lampreys from the Latin 
name Lampetra, as if from lambendis petris their 


Lam prey, 5 


licking the rocks. They are like eels, Nippery and 


blackiſh, but their bellies ſomewhat Blue, having 


on each fide of the throat ſeven parallel holes, at 
which they take in the water, having no gills. They 


are found to be beſt and ſweeteſt in ſpring; for in 
ſummer the interior tierve which ſerves them for a 
backbone grows hard. The Italians heighten the 
flavour by à particular pickle; for they kill them 


with Malmeſey*, ſtop their mouths with nutmegs, 


and the holes with cloves, and roll them round with 
pounded filbuds, crumb bread, oil, Malmſey and 
ſpices, and ſtew them in 4 pan over a gentle fire for 


a few minutes. But what have I to do with culi- 
nary matters and good eating: 


Below Holt the Severn opens her eaſtern bank for. 


the river Salwarp, which flowing from the north 


* Holt, old Engliſh for a foreſt or wood, 
b An. XIII. c. 


57. 


aids ch of the William Beauchamps mentioned by Dugdale Bar. I. 220 7, 8. 


bh 18 omitted by Gibſon. 
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W-lewbam 
een, 


Richard dt la 
| Wich. © 


a number of furnaces built round the ſpot. 


part of the county paſſes by Bromeſgrove, no con- 
temptible market town, not far from Graſton, the 


feat of the famous family of the Talbots, which 


Henry VII. gave to Gilbert Talbot, younger ſon of 
John ſecond earl of Shrewſbury, and for his bravery 
and conſummate prudence made a knight of the 
garter and goveruor of Calais in France. From 
hence the Salwarp runs down to Droitwich 
(called by ſome Durtwich, from the falt-pits and 
moiſt ſituation, as Hyetus in Bœotia had its name 
from its clayey ſituation 8) where three plentiful 
ſprings, divided by a freſh ſtream by a peculiar fa- 
tour of nature yield plenty of brine, from which 


the pureſt aud whiteſt falr is made every year for ſix 


months; from the ſummer to the winter ſolſtice, in 
What 
a prodigious quantity of wood this conſumes Feken- 
ham foreſt, once exceeding thick, and the adjoining 


woods, ſufficiently declare. If I fay that Richard 


de la Wich, biſhop of Chicheſter, native of this 


place, pfocured theſe ſprings by his prayers, I fear 


I ſhould be thought injurious to Providence, and too 
credulous of old wives tales. But ſuch was the 


pious credulity of our anceſtors, that they not only 


firmly believed and recorded this, but paid him a 
fort of divine worſhip on this very account; Urban 


IV. having ſolemnly canonized him for his know- 


this account of theſe ſprings, though not altogether 


during part of the year?', it ſcarce ever overflows 


WokcksrER. 


ledge in the canon law and his good life. But Ger- 
vaſe of Tilbury, before this Richard was born, gives 


true. * In the biſhopric of Worceſter is a ſmall 
« village“ called Mich, in which the ſweeteſt water 
« j{ſues from the foot of a hill. On the bank of this 
te ſtream are a ſew wells of moderate depth, and very 
« ſalt water. When this water is boiled in kettles 
« jt thickens to the whiteſt ſalt; and it is affirmed 
« by the whole province, that from Chriſtmas to 
« Michaelmas the water is ſalteſt. The reſt of the 
« year it is rather freſh and unfit to make falt; and, 
« which 1 think the moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 
« though the water iſſues out for the purpoſes of falr 


« the pits, and when the ſeaſon comes for it to be 

« ſalt, it is never affected by the neighbouring river 
« water, nor is it found any where near the ſea.” 
In the royal ſurvey called Domeſday * we read, In 


« Wich are eight ſalt-pits belonging to the king and 


© the earl, which the week they ar © boil ed —_ worked! 
« pay every Friday ſixteen bulliones, &c.“ 


The Severn has not flowed five miles from henee 
when it approaches in a gentle manner as if admir- 
ing WorcESTER, the chief city of the county, ſituate | 
“ maids of God, I have already founded 47 houſes for 
„ monks and nuns, and if Chriſt grant me life I an 


on it, and deſerving admiration whether we regard 


its antiquity or beauty. Antoninus mentions it under 


the name of BRanon1um,and Ptolemy, in whom by the 


fault of tranſcribers it is out of its place, gives it that 


„f BRANOGENIUM , by which name it paſſes as Caer 


 Wrangon among the Britans, and in Ninnius' cata- 


logue Caer Guorangon® and Caer Guercon, The Saxons 
atterwards called it Weozape-ceaJrep, Werxeopnas 


cearten, and Wipe-ceartep, perhaps from the thick 


forelt of Wire adjoining. Its Latin name is Wigornia, 


* Regiſt. eccl. Wigorn. Spelm, Concil. p. 433. 
1 80 Stephanus Byzantinus, but Pauſanias (Boot. c. 9.) from Hyettus an Argive exile who 
villa ſuburbana, a village not far from that city, ſe. Worccſter. G. Holland. 
| oportuni par tem, a corruption in the MS. Biſhop G. reads ofportuna par uin. 
« uſe of the country.“ Perhaps per anni partem, and fo I tranllate ii. 


Not in the printed Domeſday. 


1 %% liebant & exercebent, day of wealling. G. literally of bi and wording, and 10 Holland tranſlates it. 


m quaſi Bara gontur, Ms. n. Gale, 


q. d. a trontier town garriſoned with the perſons called by the Britons Barangi, or Guarangi, whence the 
Il rangon, Gorongus, Gerongis, Guorongus, Cultos, oſtiarius. So Camden in Kent, vol. I. 
Viceroy over that province. MS. n. Gale. See Spelman Glollar, v. 


* Compare « Ms. cited by Dugda e, Mon. Ang], 1. 137. 
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It has now a tolerably ſtrong wall, But it; glory 


copal ſee ſettled here by Sexulphus biſhop of the 


lengthened to the weſt almoſt to the banks of the 


ennobled by the monuments of king John, Arthur 


ately upon its foundation, were placed as in the 


„ nuns were deſtroyed and utterly neglected in Eng- 


which name was firſt uſed, if 1 miſtake not, h 
of Exeter, a moſt elegant poet for that ;; 


paſſes under the name of Cornelius Nepos 
lines to Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
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J Joſeph 
me, why 
„in lneſe 


In nnmerum jam creſeit honor, te tertiq poſcit 
Infula, jam meminit Wigornia, Cantia diſcit, 
Romanus meditatur apex, & naufraga Pety; 
Ductorem in mediis expectat cymba procellis. 
Succeſſive honours thicken round thee now. 
And a third mitre waits thy ſacred brow: 
Worceſter and Kent record thy gentle ſway, 
'The Roman mitre's thine without delay; 
And Peter's ſhatter'd veſſel aſks thy hand 
To ſteer her ſafe thro' raging ſtorms to land. 


It was probably founded by the Romans whe 
built cities at proper intervals on the eaſt ſide 
river, to check the Britans on the other üde a 
river, as they did on the ſouth fide of the Rhine 
It ſtands on a gentle deſcent to the Severn, over which 
it has a bridge with towers, and“ formerly (as an 
old parchment MS: has it) boaſted Roman walls*,” 


n they 
of the 


ariſes from its inhabitants, who are numerous and 
polite, and poſſeſſed of great wealth by the wodles 
manufacture; from the luſtre of its buildings, the 
number of its churches, and eſpecially from the epil- 


Mercians A. D. 680, building a cathedral in the 
ſouth part of the city, which has bcen frequently re- 
paired, and by the biſhops and monks gradually | 


Severn. It is a beautiful and magnificent building, 


* 
Prince of Wales, and ſome of the Beauchamps: and 
the college is no leſs eminent for its yery leamed 
prebendaries, than was antiently the inonaſtery of 
monks or convent of prieſts, For in this, immedi: 


other monaſteries in England, married prieſts, who 
long governed the churches with great reputation * 
for ſanctity; till Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
decreed in a council, that, from thenceforth, all the 
religious in England ſhould lead a ſingle lite. 
Then Oſwald, biſhop of this city, a moſt zealous pro- 
moter of monkery, removed the prieſts, and intro- 
duced monks, This king Edgar ſets forth in the 
following words: The houſes both of monks aud 


land, which I determined to repair them for the 
© honor of God and the welfare of my own ſoul, 
© and to increaſe the number of ſervants and hand- 


* reſolved to proceed in the offering of my deyout | 
* munificence to God, as far as 50, for the temiſſon 
* of my finss For this reaſon the reverend biſho) 

« Oſwald having enlarged the monaſtery in the ep! 
* copal ſee at Wipe-ceapren, in honor of Mary the 
„holy mother of God, aboliſhing all the cnantns | 
« clerks? by my conſent and approbation, | 
% by my. royal authority confirm to theſe religious 


ſettled here. G, | 


Holland; * when the ſalt water is run ſufficiently 10! the 


eity itſelf had the name : 
| 4 1 ", | * 0 
P- 210. lays Vortigeru appeared a (149! OS 


Ba, Barongus. 


P olericorum AAA: 


«& men 


WORCESTERSHIR E. 


« men their monaſtic rules, eſtabliſhing, conſigning, 
«©. by the advice and concurrence of my princes 
e tes,” A long while after the church be- 
by: ved and reduced by the inroads of the Danes 
l il commotions ſo low that ſcarce twelve per- 
ns Fe of the numerous flock of religious 
2 here by Oſwald, Wulſtan, who was biſhop 
1 - about A. D. 1090, releived it, augmented them 
o, and built a new church. He was even for 
; ; Res 2 man of no great learning, but of un- 
Cond fwpliciry and lincerity, and of ſuch auſterity of 
iſe, that he Was a terror to the wicked, the delight 
the good, and canonized by the church after his 
leceaſe, But theſe monks, after living as lovereigns 
| © the greareſt alfluence above goo years, were 
ut b 
_— — and eſtabliſhed a grammar 
| {+00l for the inſtruction of youth. Cloſe by this 
dorch remain the bare ſite and name of a caſtle, 
which, as we read in William of Malmeſbury's lives 


of the biſhops, was built by Urſo, who was 


ppoinced/ ſheriff of Worceſter by William, in the 


noch of the monks, ſo that the ditch cut off part 
of the ehurch-yard.” But this caſtle by length of 
me and accidental fire has been long deſtroyed. The 
| cry itſelf has been burnt more than once. A. D. 
1041, it was fired by Hardicnure in reſentment for 
the citizens having killed his Huſcarles (ſo the Danes 
called the officers who collected the Danegelt), and all 
he iohabitants maſſacred except thoſe that ſaved 
themſelves in Beveplez, a ſmall iſland in the river. 
Nawithſtanding this, we find in Domeſday book r, 
that in the Confeſſor's time it had many burgeſſes, 


and defended itſelf for 1.5 hides, and on a new coinage* 


eich miritmaſter paid 207. to London for dies.“ 


A D. 1113, an accidental fire that conſumed the cattle 


deſtrojed the roof of the cathedral alſo. In Stephen's 
reign the city was more than once ſet on fire in 
the civil wars; but ſuffered moſt when king Stephen, 


who had unadviſedly given this city to Walleran earl 


af Meilent, ſeized upon it, at which time he could 
do force the caſtle, It roſe, however, every time 
nore beautiful out of its aſhes, and is governed by 
a excellent form by two bailiffs elected out of 24 
duzen, two aldermen, and two chamberlains, with 
4 common council of 48 citizens. It ſtands in 
loogitade 21* 52”, in latitude 52ů 12% | 

From Worceſter the river proceeds ſouthward, 
ſling by Powick, antiently the ſeat of John Beau- 
any, advanced to the dignity of baron by Hen- 


7 VL. and in a ſhort time: the eſtate paſſed by fe - 


wile o the Willoughbies of Broke, the Reads and 
low, Thence it goes through moſt pleaſant and 


meadows to Hanley, once a caſtle of the earls 


4 Ghouceſter; and Upton, a conſiderable market 
mum Where Roman coins are frequently dug up. 
Not far from hence, on its right bank, the Severn 
dem Malvern hills, or rather high and ſteep moun- 
= ning like ſteps for near ſeven miles, and parting 
cher e from Herefordſhire. On their brow 
ck de Clare, earl of Glouceſter, antiently drew a 
to divide his poſſeſſions from thoſe of the church 
eſter, which is ftill viewed with aſtoniſh- 

|  * Marianus. 


: ; 1 Fol. 1 2. 

1 ene IV. Mag. Brit. VI. 266. : 

% [eptiecquinos tributarierum jugera continentem 3 
'er Vere dixit, that ſaying what another truly n. H. 

* pe — by Mr. Camden. Tiberius ſays, 

h ri poſſint, It follows, that fa 


a. 


Henry VIII. who ſubſtituted to them 4 


+ Liber Wigorn. 


5 acres of tributary land, G. 


ment. Oppoſite to theſe, almoſt at the ſame diſtance 
from the oppoſite bank, Bredon hills, much lower, 
riſe as it were emulating the others, and among them 
ſtands Elmeley, formerly a caſtle of Urſe, or Urſo 
d' Abetot, by whoſe. daughter and heireſs Emeline it 
dame by inheriĩtance to the Beauchamps. At their 


foot lies the town of Bredon, of whoſe monaſtery 


Offa, king of the Mercians, ſays thus: © I Offa, 
* king of the Mercians, will give land containing 
« five times feven acres of tributaries ® to the mo- 
% naſtery called Bradun in the province of the 
% Wiccii, and to the church of St. Peter chief of the 
*© Apoſtles, fituate in the ſaid place, which Eanwulf 


353 
Breden wills 


Anal. 


Braden. 


my grandfather erected to the praiſe and glory of 


te that God who liveth for ever f. | | 
Below theſe Bredon hills to the ſouth are the two 
little villages of Maſbborn, which give name to a, 
very antient and illuſtrious family in theſe parts, in a, 
part of the county ſeparated as it were from the reſt, 


as are ſeveral other parts up and down. The reaſon. 


of this 1 cannot tell, unleſs, thoſe who antiently go- 
verned it annexed their own eſtates which lay near to 


the county they governed. The river Avon runs 


above in its way to the Severn, and waters in this 


county Eoveſbam, which the monks pretend takes. 
its name from Eoves, ſwineherd to Egwin biſhop of 


Worceſter, being before called Eath-home and Heathͤ. 


call it, was antiently Bengeworth caſtle, * at the head 
of the bridge, which caſtle abbot William de Aude- 


Feld. It is a very handſome town ſtanding; on an hill 
riſing from the river, in whoſe ſuburb, if I may ſo 


Bengeworth 
caſtle. 


<« ville gained from William de Beauchamp, razed it, 


© and conſecrated its fire for a burial place .“ This 


town is remarkable for this monaſtery founded by 
Egwin aforeſaid, by the aſſiſtance of king Kenred, 
fon of Wulpher king of Mercia about A. D. 70 


and alſo for the valley below, called from it the Vale 


| About 1154 


Pale of. :344..5 


of Eveſham, which, for its fruitfulneſs, deſerves to be £*dfam. 


called the Granary of theſe parts, ſuch is the rich- 


neſs of the ſoil in producing plenty of the fineſt 


grain. But it was antiently more noted for the 
ſlaughter of the barons and our Catiline Simon de 
Montfort earl of Leiceſter. That abandoned traitor 


verified the affettion* that favours were well beſtowed 


no longer than they ſeem capable of a return, For 


When Henry III. had heaped on him all the fayours 
he poſſibly could, and given him his ſiſter to wife, he 
received no other return than an invetera: e haired. 
He ſtirred up a moſt perplexing war, ravaged in a 


moſt violent manner great part of England, under 
pretence of reforming the government, and aſſerting 


the liberty of the ſubject, and did all he could io 
reſtrain the king's authority ?, change the government, 

and turn a monarchy into an oligarchy. But, after a. 
little ſucceſs, he was. flain here with many more in a 


pitched battle by the bravery of prince Edward ; and 
the ſink of evils being thus emptied out of the go- 


vernment, joyful peace, which he had ſhut out, 


beamed on all ſides. On the fame river, in this 
neighbourhood, ſtands Charleton, formerly the ſeat 
of the famous knightly family of Hanſacre, but now 


of the Dinleys or Dingley, who deſcended from the 


antient family of the Dinleys in Lancaſter, and poſ- 


 __ _ _ 2 Lib, Mon, Eveſham. 
* quando moneta vertebatur, wheu the Mint went. 


Holland as I. | 


The ſaying is Tiberius's in Tacitus, An, IV. 18. but in different words 
Beneficia es uſque læta ſunt dum videntur exſolvi poſſe. Camden, Bryeficia es uſſue grata % 
vours might be heaped on a perſon till they loſt rheir effect, and inſtead of attaching him to 
11 an produced a deep inveteracy. | | 0 : 

Vu n ordinem redigeret, bring the king under. H. depoſe the king. G. 


4X 


H. ud . 1 


ſeſſed 


Simon 


Mon / fort. 


leſſed ihis cliate by inheritance. , Lower down in the 
early times of the Saxon church was another place 
occupied by religious, then called Fleodanby iq; 


2 0 EA N A V 


_ & ? 
1 ; | g | | 


& violent paſſion commanded one of that prince g 
te vants to be ſlain,” But this ſheriffdom paſſeq 10 
Emeline his ſiſter to the family of Beauchamp by in. 


Had. now Flatbury, and near it Perſhor, Saxon Pepireonan, heritance. She married Walter de Beauchany, wan 
TOI from the pears, which place, as that excellent hiſto- king Stephen, after turning out Milo of Glouceſter, 
rian William of Malmſbury“ writes, was founded, made conſtable of England. A few years after king 
and finiſhed in the reign of king Fadgar by Egelward Stephen created Walteran earl of - Mellext, brother 1, 
duke of Dorſet, a man of a generaus ſpirit, but pro- Robert Boſſu earl of Leiceſter, fitſt carl of Wor. 
fuſely bountiful. But what has it ſuffered? Part of ceſter*, granting him the city of Worceſter s. He of, 
it has been ſeized by the ambition of the. rich, part terwards tutned monk, and died at Preaux in Not- 
bolt in oblivion, the greater part given by the kings El- mandy;1466.' 245 OT Who had married the 4 
i od Willi ant ro Weſtmiuſter.“ From thence Avon daughter of Reginald earl of Cornwall, and ſet up HE 
arbes. = glides gently, by Strenſam, the ſeat of the. knightly the ſtandetd of rebellion againtt Hevry 11, and lo tines 
Ins We" an 1 ily of the. Ruffels, and ee, bert's ſon Peter, 1023, who rebelled and revolted to ing to the | 
2 Apt D Severn. , | _ France, vſed only the title of earl of Mellent, not of was a lo 
Ofwald/iaw Near this, to the ſouth, is the . of 07 Worceſter, that I can yet find. Henry II. who ſve. known to th 
hundred: 00 22 Called froth Oſwald, biſhop of Wor- ceeded Stephen, did not eaſily conſent that any'ſhould not find it 
ceſtet, who obtained it of king Edgar; the privilege bear under him , honours) received from his enemy. | Noritl or 
5 of which, when William the Conqueror made his « He (as we read in the Annals of Waverley abbeye) ares it to 
- ſurvey” of "England, was thus entered in the record :. put down all falſe earls tb whom king Stephen had te daft; 
The church of St. Mary at Worceſter has the, too cafily, given be crown lands.” Till Richard 11 wy ore 
«hundred called Oſwaldſlaw, in which lie 300 hides, I find none that bore the title of earl of 'Worceſter r Wor felt 
„of which the biſhop of this church, by antient He conferred it on Thomas Percy, who, deing ſlain ans, 
* conftitution; had all the revenues of the ſocs and. in the civil war by Henry IV. Richard de Beauchunp, Roman roa 
Other cuſfoms therein belonging to the lord's deſcended from the Abtots, received this honour tſtrſbire,, 
no maintenatice and the king's ſervice. and his own, | from king, Henry V. F) Upon his death without iſſue poſed i it to p 
4 fo that no ſheriff cap have any claim there, neither male Henry VI.“ created Joby Tipteft deputy of 8. Littleton 
in any plea, nor any other cauſe. This is atteſted _ Ireland earl of Worceſter, but he immediately taking WW tin! | in G 
by the whole county.“ part with Edward IV. and prepoſterouſly fubmiring alete, 
Thete is a place whoſe 8805 is not exadtly. to be the executioner of all Edward 1. ſentences, church, all 
ES | known in this county called Auzurxyner ace, Au- was himſelf beheaded by the executioner upon the Temkſbury 
Apt c. guſtine s oak, Where Avguſline the Apoſtle of -the reſtoration of Henry VI. King Edward recoveting mad would 
Eogtith and the Btitiſh biſhops mer, aud after ſome the erowu again completely reſtored" his ſon, Wo, ad obriqus 
A. P. 663. | ſquabbling about the obſervance of Eaſter, the dying without iſſuei, and the eſtate being divided kum Bidfo! 
pPreaching of the Goſpel, and adminiſtration of bap- among the ſiſters of the aforeſaid John Tiptoft earl | tear Cough 
nfm according to the ritual of the Romiſh church, of Worceſter, who were married to the lords Nur hir, Nacht 
| N as little agreement as before. 4; and. Dudley and Edmund  Ingoldefthorp, Charles eſterlire), 
Lars of This county in the Norman times had for its firſt, Smerſet, natural fon of Henry duke of Somerler, Fimingham 
5 Late * ſheriff Urſo' 4 Abetot, or 4 Abtot, "5 whom aud his was by Henry VIII. F honoured with this title. His won bigh |; 
| _ heirs king William I. gave land with that title. He lineal-: ſucceſſors were | Hertry *,? William my and La. death trace 
was ſucceeded by his ſon R. er b, vbo, AS. William of ward*® „ now living, an eſpecial wilt of learn The late 
Malmſbury informs us e, ** after he had got poſſeſſion ing among his virtues and honbu 3 both with r 
V of his father's eſtate, was turned out of it by the 1 his nN has? 152 Palme churches. 5 the road le; 
af; "y © heavy reſentinent of king Henry I. for hang. in a 9 2 Sang" n "Ianye 
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TELE 


eaves it to | the weſt, t nh 1 2th, to the 915 the 1 3th, to 


ot Worpelter « could ne ver belong to the O/ dovices, or 
inhabjrants, of 8 7 Wales. Of the four great 


Roman roads only Iknield ſtreet comes near Wor- 
tſterſhice, and touches it lightly. Some have ſup- 


poled it to paſs from Bidford in Warwickſhire through 
$. Littleton, ſome what to the eaſt of Exeſham, by, 


church, all in Glouceſterſhire, and à little eaſt, of 


Tewkſbury ; but, as this is 2 deep clay ſoil, a Roman 
mad would vrabably have been thrown up yery high, 


ear Coughton, Studley, Hippiſley, all in Warwick- 
| fre, | it enters Beoley (being, the extremity of Wor: 
ſterhire), ſo to Edgbaſton in Warwickſhire, leaving: 


won high land, and the road may in many- FRO be 
dearly traced⸗. 

The late biſhop Lyttelton was * a afferent opinion. 
both with reſpe& to the We of eee and 
the road leading to it. to. 3 

Hany eredit ,lays he, maybe given to an old writer, 
gen, cited in Gale's Eſſay on the Roman Roads b, 
le Ykenild ſtreet paſſed through Worceſter from 
Maridonum in South Wales to Driewich, Edgbaſton: 
Wall near Litchfield, Little Cheſter near Derby, and 
pov Tinmouth in Northumberland: but, though 
Leannot ſubſeribe to this, as the Y kepild undoubredly. 
ters this county at Beoley i in its courſe from Al- 
aler n Warwickſhire, - and paſſes by Bordeſley park 
1 Alvechurch, and ſo goes to Edgbaſton and Wall, 
I have, myſelf often obſeryed a high raifed road 
in the Lickey pointing directly to Bromeſgrove; 
0m vhence J make no doubt but it proceeded to 

Mek, the ſuppoſed Saline of Ravennas, and thenee 
Uh ud in Wulfrune's, Saxon grant of Over. Arley 

the ca canons of Wolverbam ptow© denominated the 


butt ne Roman ſtreet or highway) lies now in the 
1 2 between Worceſter and Shrewſbury, and 
175 was the Roman road between Wor- 
ls if Wroxeter, the town of Shrewſbury having 
Ut of the old ruins of Wroxeter *. A third 
, Worcen 


Dog erſhire, Pref- in. iv. See before, p. 343. 
be Mor, Ang. Tom. I. fol. 988. 2 oF 2095 


Na, pref, E Gibſon's edit. of Camden 5 nnn. 
5 


the north; for it is probable e that Rranonium,does not 
dal Worceſter, , but ſome place. beyond Ludlow z 


| Hinton in Glouceſterſhire, near Sedgebarrow in Wor- 
' (eſterſhire, ſo to Aſhton under hill, Beckford, Aſh- 


2nd obvious marks ſtill left. It is more eaſily traced 
fom Bidford. northward to Alceſter, then [running 


Irmingham a little to the weſt. This courſe; lies 


bY Voreſter, Another Roman road called the Port - 


ſthele or [Tpeer, (by which the Saxons generally 


'FS. $1 
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Roman road code on out of 05 oy Staffordibire," an | 
paſſes o over the heath near Stourbridge (where, jo 4 
place called Green's Forge, is a vaſt camp called the 
Church. ard, and mentioned by Dr. Plott in his Na: 
tural Hiſtory of Sraffardlhire) which proceeds thro 
Hagley Common, and is known by the name 1 


Ning! 8 Head land; be not far diſtant is a great Ro- | 


man camp. on 'Whic ibury- hill, and three lows or tus 
muli on the common very near it ; and 1 ſuſpect this 
road alſo leads 57 Clent and eee A 
Worceſter. Ir) 
* As to the argument againf there being any / Romani 
roads leading to Worceſter, from the ih Fig being ja 
4 foreſt, between the Severn, the Stour, and th th 


Avon, including alſo the great foreſt of Arden it 
Warwickſhire 1 can fee no force i in it, fi nde! it is. 


paſt a diſpute, that from Avlceſter to Edgbaſton runs 
a Roman road, known at this day by the name of the 
lekle or Tkenyld, ſtreet, and likewiſe the other road I 
mentioned abobe, croffing the Licky towards Bromſ- 


85 and the two laſt deſcribed, viz. the Portway, 


Over Arley, and, the King? 8 Head land 1 in Hagley; 


all which, were within the antient bounds either of 


the foreſts of Arden, F eckenham, or Kinvar ; . and 
to theſe I mult add, a lane leading from the Lickey 
towards Tardebig and Alvechurch, eSmwonly called 
Twatling ſtreet, which no doubt is a corruption from 
Watling ſtreet, a name common to Roman roads, as 
ſome writers hare. obſerved, there, being one in Scot- 
land, and two or three in England“. po 

wi he eaſtern ſuburb of Worceſter i is named Sul ⸗ 
bury, arid a huge tumülus or barrow, about a mile 
diſtant, called Cruckbarrow, ſtill remains; both which 


it is probable derive their origin. from the Romans; 


the former its name, and the latter its exiſtence; the 


Saxons naming thoſe places burys or boroughs, 9 8550 had 
been fortified by the Romans; hence Woodbury-hill 


above Great Witley, Whichbury- -hill in Hagley, Mem- 
bury near Dorcheſter, Woodbury caſtle near Exeter f.“ 
The principal landhoſders here at the making of 


Domeſday, were the kiog, the biſhop and church of 
Worceſter, the biſhops of Hereford and Baycux, the 


abbies of St. Denys, Corentty, Coruiielles, Glou- 


ceſter, Weſtininſter, Perſhore, Eveſham ; ; the col- 
legiate church of Wolverbamtor earl Roger; Ralph 


Todeni, Ralph Mortimer, Robert de Statford, „Roger 
Laci, Osbert Fitz Richard, Gilbert” Firz © 1 urold, 


Drogd Pitz Pons, Herald ſon of earl Ralph, William | 


Fitz Aufculf, William Fitz Corbucjon, & c. 


Under the he ptarchy Worceſter was ad in 


Mercia. All the ape we find here were thrown up 
after the Roman times during the Daniſh” invaſions, 
and this county was BA pon the ſcene of ſharp 
and bloody conflidts 5. Tt 

| Worgelterſhire lies near the middle of af kingdom, 


- rather" inclining to the weſt. Et is rich in grain and 


1 v Leland, 8 VI. p. 100. . 8 


te Ind . near this foot way yet remaining is a vali Roman camp, {q:a-e and treble ditched. 


t MS, Lyttelton in Naſh's Appen. lix, p. cvii. eviii. 
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Dudley about — 


|  Elmlode, Daylesford, and Icomb, 5000 


„J v1 1 


Fruit, having fine paſtures, all the neceſſaries of life, 
with many articles dending to promote an extenſive 
trade, and various mamfactures, which the induſtri- 
ous inhabitants are Enabled to varry on by means of 
different rivers, Tone proper for the working of mills, 
and others for tlie conveyance of goods. The air is 


ſoft, warm, and. healthy, there being but few lakes, 


and little boggy land. The ſoil ſouth of Worceſter, is 
moſtly a rich clay, or marle; north of the city it is 
chiefly gravel or ſand. OE a 

The county is of a very irregular ſhape, having on 
every fide detached parts ſurrounded by other counties; 


' ſuch are Dudley, Oldborough, Tredington, Elm- 


load, Icomb, Daylesford, Yedfen Loges ; and the 


| Following places though not ſurrounded by other 


counties yet run out into narrow peninſulas; Stour- 


bridge, Yardley, Blockley, Cuttſdean, Chaſeley, 


Teddington, Alſton, Waſhborne, Sedgborough, 


Mathon, Broadway, Church Honey bourne, Acton 
Beauchamp, Bockleton, Tenbury, &c. It is bounded 
on the eaſt by Warwickſhire; on the weſt by Here- 


fordſhire and part of Shropſhire; on the north by 

Staffordſhire; and vn the ſouth by Glonceſterſhire. 
ve length of the county from Chaſeley in the ſouth- 

welt to Yardley in the north-eaſt part may be about 


. 43 miles. "The ſhorteſt line along the Severn is about 
Zo miles. We will therefore call the mean length of 


the county about 36 miles The extreme breadth | 
from Oldbarrow eaſt to Berrington in Tenbury weſt 

is 34 miles. The ſhorteſt line from Aich Lench to 
Malvern about 18. The mean breadth then we may 
ſuppoſt about 26 miles: The circumference of the 
tounty, not allowing for irregularities, is about 124 
miles ; but if we follow the boundary line, it may be 
double. The body of the county contains about 936 
miles, or 599040 acres, to Which if we add the de- 


rached parts 19, 280 acfes, the total will be 618240. 


If we take the round number of 600,000 acres, at 


| 10. per acre, the value of the county is C. 300,000. 


excluſive of the houſes in the ſeveral market towns. 


From this we muſt deduct Tardebig in Warwickſhire, . 


and Rochford in Herefordſhord, about go00 acres 
lying within this county. The principal detached, 
parts of Worceſterſhire are, 1 
30900 acres. 
Edwin Loch, and Warley Wigorn, 2000 
Tredington, Aldermaſton, &c. 8300 


1 
— 


19200 


| | The county contains 152 pariſhes, and ten market 


towns, beſides the city, and returns ꝙ members to par» 
liament, including the repreſentatives of the city. 
The number of inhabitants, as calculated by the win- 


_ dow-tax and militia returns may be eſtimated at about 
70,000 in county and city, and the number of acres 


about 560,000 The huſbandry of Worceſterſhire 
has nothing peculiar. The general rent of paſture 
land is under 20s an acre, of meadow under gos. It 
has no breed of cattle peculiar to itſelf, moſt of the 
land being ſuppoſed too rich to carty a breeding ſtock. 
The ploughed grounds are a ſtiff clay frequently with 
marle undernexth, or a light foil with gravel under 
it. The quantity of cherries brought to Worceſter 
market in a plentiful year is amazing; two or three 


for a number of years injurious both to land 


that large river runs, were for a long time the frontier 


679, of which Florence of Worceſter ſays Wiccia 


Wiecians perſuaded Etheldred king o Mercia to | 


| Oſwald, are called Mons Nicciſca “, though Spelman? 
reads it Mons Mittiſca, and the Monaſticon & more | 


| yond theſe hills, is ſaid by Florence to be in | 


pariſh Stourbridge ſtands, a noble hoſpital for be 


tons are often ſold on a Saturday before 


5 o'clock : 1 af 
the morning. The produce of hops js ng oy God's ber 
great as in other counties, nor does Dr, Nath . might tot 


ever ſhould, as it is a ſpecies of farming if confderes par 1 
| months! 
58 and of cure . 
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tenant, Incloſures are as much the faſhion 
in other counties, though of their genera] 
alſo expreſſes his doubts l. . 

The principal rivers of this ccanty are the 
Avon, Teme, and Stour; and of the ſec 
the Salewarpe, Arrow, Ledden, and Rea k. 

After the Britans were driven out by the Saxons 
they retired beyond the Seyern, and defendeg thei 
new territories againſt the encroaching conquerors. 
ſo that, this county, with the others through whi ch = 


between the two people, and, as Mr, Twine obſerre, 
moſt of the great cities on the eaſt {ide of the Seren 
and Dee were built by the Romans or Saxons or 
both, againſt che Britans. The Vicki ſeem to hi, 
inhabited all that tract that was antiently ſubje& tothe 
biſhop of Worceſter, i. e. all Glonceſterſhire eaſt 
of the Severh, with the city of Briſtol ; all Woe. 
ceſterſhire, except 16 pariſhes in the north-weſt part 
lying beyond Aberley hills and the river Teme, and 
near the ſouth half of Warwickſhire, with the town 
of Warwick. For, as under the heptarchy at firſt 
there was but one biſhop in each kingdom, and the 
whole realm was in his dioceſe, ſo on the ſubdiviſion 
of the kingdom of Mercia were five biſhoprics, A. D. 


was the firſt. The biſhop. undoubtedly had the whole | 
province under his juriſdiction, and was actually 
{tiled biſhop of the Wiccians, not of Worceſter, 
This will appear ſtill more probable from Florence 
of Worceſter ®, who ſays that Oſhere viceroy of the 


wake this diviſion out of a deſire that the proyince 
of Wiccia, which he governed with a kind of. regal 
power, might have the honour of a biſhop of its own. 
His ſee was thus at Worceſter the metropolis of the 
province, which, according to Bede *, bordered on 
that of the Weſt Saxons, Wilts, and Somerſet; and 
Coteſwold hills lay in it, which in Edgar's charter to 


corruptly Mibiſca. Sceorſtan, or the Shireſtone, be- 


| Wiciia* F 
TW 11 brd Foley 
In the very north-weſt point of the county Ties ded wich. 
Stourbridge, fo called from the bridge over the fler M. wr 


Stour, on which it ſtands ; a well built populous mar. +. g Chet 
ket town, of late much enriched by iron and glals Kitderming 
works. Edward VI. founded a grammar ſchool bete. , 1, 1. 
Thomas Foley, eſq; great grandfather of the preſent aun 1 
lord, erected and endowed with an eſtate now worth = ... 15 
C. 800. a year, at Old Swinferd adjoining, in which, Afuring ple 
| : Wrlted ne 
poor children out of this and the neighbouring pa“ 2 
riſhes, to be qualified for and apprenticed to oy vey 
Their habit and diſcipline much reſemble that ot 
Chriſt's hoſpital, London *. RT | 
Much has been ſaid about the extraordinary death Wer 5 
of a young man of 22 years of age in this parilh, | ' La. l. 17 


who, after a vicious courſe of life, and imprecat0o lg» Ws, 1, 
1 | | 9! Wrew.Y; 


unte, at wh 


k Breviarie of n, P · 2 1 » 559. Lond. 40. ; ! 1 CC 0 | . a 1. 140. 4 " Withour f u 
. yr orig. Cotton libr, Vit. IX. 2. Hearne's Heming, p. 520. ? Conc. tom. I. 433. | Mk. Were; a5 1 
r p. 383. | MD of . 2 5 | * 0 Nath II. 207413. a : „. Þ lick 
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engeance on himſelf, and that his hands 
F if he had committed a theft with 


Gol's v 
oht tot 0 1 tv 
ov i was charged, died in the courſe of tour 
al in a ſtate of perfect mortification and neglect 
n | : 


of cure A 


Near ctourbridge is Hagley, the ſeat of lord Lyt- 


ron, rebuilt by the late lord, who laid out the 
ound in an elegant and pleaſant manner. 
« The faire and chief part of Kidderminſter is on 
«the left ripe of Stowre ſtanding on an hilly piece 
« of ground. Ther is a pretty croſs in the market- 
« place environed with fix pillars about and arches 
« of tone, with the 7th pillar in the middle. The 
« church is very fair, and one ——— Conye, a 
« knight, richly buried in the quire. THB towne 
«andeth by cloathing. In times paſt this town 
« opgid to the Biſets, antient gentlemen. After it 
acame to the three heires generall of Biſet, 
« hereof one being a Lazer buildid an hoſpital at 
« Maiden Bradley, Wiltſhire, to a priory of canons, 
«ſhe gare her part here in pios uſus, and the per- 


| « ſonage of Kidderminſtre was impropriate to Maiden 


« Bradley. The other two parts came to the lord 
„ Abergayenny, and in that family it yer remainith ",”? 
The bridge over the Stour has been lately rebuilt, 
ind the ſauxbourg mentioned by Leland, is called 


church, an antient handſome building, are monu- 
de ſege of Harfleur t. Henry V. and died 1405, 
r Edward Blount 1630, and wives, Thomas Blount, 
cc. and wife 1569, and Walter Cookſey, 1410. 


yard Blount. In the churchyard is a neat croſs, near 


ſather of lord Somers, and another crofs on the 


|  ntiently,a borough, It has a carpet manufactory, and 
| ee boflorogr ob roo ot 
y bord Foley in 1758 built 300 new houſes to accom 


Waller the poet, who bought it of the earl of New- 


come to females till many years after Maiden Brad- 
ky lazar-houſe was built J. The rectory of Kid- 
terminſter was, however, appropriated to Maiden 
Bradley lazar houſe *. John Beauchamp baron Kid- 


rd Foley of Whitley court in this 
aded with his fon Thomas 1766, | 
Mr. Wiſe ſuppoſed Sture in Uſmerum given by 
lng Ethelbert to carl Cynebert to be the preſent 
Kidderminſter, which other derive from Cynebar!'s 
knſer, It is an extenſive town with 23 hamlets, 
cntuining in 1772 near 6000 inhabitants, and near 
12% houſes. It has probably been a manu- 
Laing place of woollen and ſtuff both of filk and 
Wrlled near two centuries and a half. The carpet 
Wlattory began 1735. In 1772 the carpet looms 
dere 250, and the filk and worſted looms 1700 ; the 
"IK employing in various branches near 3000 


u. 213. 


Lel. li. n WILE DSIBLGH300 
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Milfreet, and has ſeveral handſome houſes. In the 


* nents for fir John Phelip, who ſignalized himſelf at 


kt the caſt end is a freeſchool, founded by fir Ed- 
which is a ruined monument aſcribed to the grand- 


Worceſter road. The town is a corporation and was 


. nodate the workmen. His anceſtor bought it of 


port, and he of the Blounts :. The Biſet eſtate did not 


(erminſter, was the firſt baron created by parlia- 
nent. This title was conferred 1711, on Thomas 
county, and 


E R-S HI R E. | 
hands, and the latter, firſt introduced in the be» 
ginning of this century, near 10, 00. The linſey 
woolſey ſtuffs, called Keddermin//er, for hangings and 
beds, continued in uſe till the cloſe of the laſt cen- 
tory, and were ſucceeded by the cloathing trade. 
Mr. Baxter's miniſtry here was attended with the 
happieſt effects in reforming the manners of the in- 
habitants, and promoting induſtry. Here are two 
charity ſchools ſupported by private contributions. 
The river Stour, which riſes in the celebrated 
groves of the Leaſowes, paſſes through this town, 
and divides it ſo as to leave one third on the weſt fide, 


and two thirds on the eaſt. © The courſe of this river 


is about twenty miles, and it has upon it upwards of 
thirty works; flitting-mills, forges, a wire- mill, 


corn-mill, and other mills of leſſer note. It is well 


known that an attempt was made to render this river 


navigable, and joining it with other rivers, make a 
communication with the Trent, under the direction 
of a pnblic ſpirited and well meaning projector Mr. 


Varrantonb, who was born in a neighbouring pariſh. 
This projet at that time proved abortive. — 

It is not long ſince ſome of the boats made uſe of 
in Yarranton's navigation were found. Neither tra- 
dition nor our projector's account of the matter 


perfectly ſatisfy us why this navigation was neglected, 
ſince a navigable communication berween Stourbridge 


and Kidderminſter would now very well ſupport it- 


ſelf. We muſt therefore conclude, that the nume- 


rous iron works and glaſs- houſes upon the Stour and 
in the neighbourhood of Stourbridge did not then 


exiſt, A. D. 1666. And as the navigable commu- 


337 


Stour r. 


nication did not extend to any coal pit, the difference 


1 


in vrepaire 00% © f 45. 


The navigable communication which now con- 
nects Trent and Severn, and which runs the courſe 
of Varranton's project, is already of general v'e, 


and is likely not only to indemnify but to reward 


the proprietors and undertakers of it for their publick 
ſpirit. 35 ad 10. , DAE" eee 
Ihe canal fince executed under the inſpection of 


Mr. Brindley, running parallell with the river, and 
ſupplied with water from thence, which will remain 


with encreaſing advantages to poſterity, coſt the pro- 


prietors the ſum of 105,000). Coals are now brought 
to Kidderminſter and other towns of -a better quality, 
and nearly twenty per cent. cheaper than formerly, 


of carriage was not ſo much lower than the whole 
carriage by land as to compenſate for the expence 
incurred by executing the navigation, and keeping it 


and carriage of all ſorts is now more certain and 


— 


, [ LG "Po 
9 1442 1908 1 1 211 1 | * 
The baſon, &c. at Stourpart was begun about 
o as to be convenient for boats 
1116711 1 11 1. 1 1 1 3 


1768, and finiſhed 
M 


: 


The bridge over Severn at Stourport was begun 


March 1773-4, and made paſſable in September 
1775. It coſt about 5000“. has three arches over 
the river, and forty- nine upon land to make the ay. 


proaches. The centre arch is forty- eight feet wide at 
the wall, and the fide ones forty - two each: the two piels 


t , | x | : 2, 8 ; : : . 7 ” " 
N 4 Ford rector here, his Diſcourſe on God's judgements, 1678, 1amo, reprinted with Mr. William Whiſton's account of the falt. 


7 Tan, 601, See in Wilts, 


| a Dugd. II. 195, F | Mm | 

ew Tarranton was born in Aſtley pariſh in Wen . = encouraged by many gentlemen of | this aud the neighbouring 
a n, . Whoſe expence he travelled through Holland, Germany, and maby foreign countries, to bring home from thence any thing 
"win ore our manufactures, He publiſhed in two parts © England's Improvement by Sea and Land, to outdo the Dutch 
Biting, and ay debts without money.” - The-firſt part was publiſhed 1677, and the ſecond in 1698, His favouiire ſchemes 

K lick regiſter for lands, making rivers navigable, employing the poor, preventing fires in London, improving the Britiſh 
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Bewdley. 


| oY ht. [I, 274 277. 


between the arches ate eight feet each; ſo that the 


bridge over the river is in length one hundred and 
forty-eight feet, and the road over theſe arches is 


eighteen feet wide in the clear. The dry arches on 


each ſide the above bridge are in length ſix hundred 
ſeventy-two feet, and the road over them twenty- 
two feet eight inches wide in the clear. 

In Kidderminſter pariſh are ſeveral chalybeat 


mM Naſh in Errata, II. 59. 


N 141. 
excellence of the napping.  'They ſeem to hape he 
worn all over England by all tanks of People ul ty 
inttoduction of fur hats by the F rench tefupees 20 
Horning in all its articles employs a great nupl,” 
of the inhabitants. Richard Willis biſhop of (1, 
ceſter, Saliſpury, and Wincheſter, where he ry 


1734, was fon of a capper here. Bewdley i, in the 
pariſh of Ribbesford, where is an antient moated I 


of the 
twice CO! 
laments 
nexed to 
them a c 
gelles of 


repreſe nt 


ſprings, and the Dropping well on Burliſh common houſe, in which was found a copy of the life of Nat 
is celebrated for curing ſpre eyes. 2 0 lord Herbert of Cherbury, publiſhed by. Mr. Wal. 15 from 
% Rerodley, a market and ſanctuary town, hath pole i. „ | —entiogec 
e hard by it the king's maner of Tiki/e ſtanding Bewdley belonged to the Beauchamps before tlie 15 fn 
te on a hilt, The towne ſelf of Beaudley is ſett reign of Edward I. and was fold by them in that of 2 oe! 
ton the ſide of a hille ſa comely a man cannot wiſh Edward IV. to the Sheldans, to whom it ſtill 0 _— 
© to ſee a town better. It riſeth from Seyerne bank The manor houſe was burnt in the civil wars by the about the 
« by eaſt upon the hill by weſt, ſo that a man royaliſts. Here was antiently a caſtle, of which he « The 
ce ſtanding on the hille trans pontem by eaſt may ruins are now ſcarcely to be ſeen . 1 « of Wor 
« diſcerne almoſt every houſe in the towne, and at On Val hill, about half a mile from the banks 9 6 ig a par 
© the riſing of the ſunne from caſt the whole towne of the Severn, are the remains of a fmall tation o WW * a parke 
* glittereth being all of new building as it were camp. It lies about four or five miles weſt of a larger 4 pooles; 
« of gould*.” By the diſtance of the paroch church camp on Kinyer edge. About the ſame diſtance ea | It is till! 
„ gather that Beaudley is but a very newe towne, from Kinyer edge on Fhitchbury hill there was an: x preſent w 
« and that of ould tyme there was but ſome poore other, Theſe probably were the poſts of Henry IV.“ had the b 
* hamlett, and that upon the building of a bridge when he blocked up Owen Glendyr after the burning primacy 
there upon Seyerne and reſort of people to it of Worceſter 1405. See Monſtrelet, c. 15, and Hall's library, a 
e and commodity of the pleaſant ſite men. began Chronicle, p. 18, 19. e 8 on 
* to inhabit there, and becauſe that the plot of The antient hermitage cut in Blackſtone rock, be. principal 
eit ſeemed fayer to the lookers it tooke a French tween Stourport and Bewdley, is a curious ſubterra- | Warburtc 
* name. Beaudley quaſi Bellus locus. I aſked a neous vault, divided into a cell for the habitation of Hartleb 
e merchant there of the antientneſſe of the towne, the hermit, and a chapel ſor his religious worlip, Buchred 4 
e and he anſwered me that it was but a new He had a fine view of the Severn, and of the woods belonged 
* towne, adding that they had liberties granted by which overhung its banks: a fituation very fit for bihop Ca 
é king Edward. There is a fayre mannour place one diſpoſed to lead a life ſequeſtered from the ways Henry III. 
« weſt of the towne ſtandinge in a goodly parke and buſy haunts of men. It is now profanely turned in the reig 
ell wooded on the very knappe of an hille that into a cyder-mill and cellar, and belongs to Wilſon taken by 
e the towne ſtandeth on. This place is called Ti- Ayleſbury, eſq. in right of his wife. A view and Thomas \ 
© kenhill., Whether there were an antient houſe ground plan of it is engraved in Stukeley's Itineraris degantly | 
ce in tymes paſt or noe-I am not aſſured: but this that um Curioſum, I. plate 13 and 1%. pence of { 
© now is there is ſomething: new, and as I heaxcd Tikenhill is now veſted in the crown, and wich the f ater ſome 
© way in a manner totally etected by king Henry manor of Bewdley leaſed to fir Edward Winning: ba freeſch 
* VII. for prince Arthur. It was repayred far the ton, bart. who has lately built a houſe here at Vin. At Able 
& lady Marye. Since I heard that Richard earl of zerdyne. Part of the antient foreſt of Wire, r. . £broix in 
* Marche and duke of Yorke builded there. It markable for its great quantity of timber, is within | lore 1160, 
e was Mortimer's earl of Marches land. There was the precincts of this borough. A gold coin of Ti- } lege, Glou 
© a priviledge of ſanctuary given to this towne that þerius in high preſervation was found in the forelt Where , 
* now is abrogated*',” The antient name of the 1770, The court for the marches of Winterdyne ba very big 
whole town was Ticcen. hill, q. d. Goats bill, from vice wag kept alternately here and at Ludlow caſtle. lometimes 1 
a Kid, ſince confined to the ſpot where the palace Prince Henry's phyficians thought this healthier than merly hew! 
| ſtood till deſtroyed with the park in the civil war s. Ludlow; he therefore repaired the houſe for his Wt an alt; 
Bewdley is a corporation and borough town, chapel own reſidence, but ſoon after died in his way fron WW Vpainted 
of caſe to Ribbesford. There be but three ſtreets Ludlow hither l. When the old palace of Tikenhall nſtuments 
e memorable in the town. One from north to ſouth | was pulled down within the ſolid ſtones were found tain lines n 
all alonge Severne banke: the ſecond in the war- | ſeveral rude maſſes, conſiderably larger than muſket ſuch a fre 
© ket place a fayre large thinge, and well buildid ; balls, probably concretions of gritty matter formed] pears that } 
« the third runneth from north to ſouth on the hyll by a continued rolling motion before the ſtone, ol WW for: is ha 
« fide as the firſt doth in the valley of Severneb. which they made part, was hardened. Their great found about 
„The market-place is a fayre large thing and well weight thews they have fome flight mixture of iron litre was 
„ buildid, In the towne is but a chapet of eafe of in their compoſition ®. Such have been found in wh the h. 
« timber, in the heart of the towne the pariſh church quarries in Wilts, . | : * Wer, or, as 
s ſtandeth, a mile lower at Riptey.” It was rebuit © Holland ſays Henry VII. when he built Tikenha | Un | 
of ſtone 1746. 5 granted ſome privileges to Beudley. Biſhop _ Wl it from 
I The ſituation of Bewdley in the midſt of a populous on the ſtricteſt enquiry, could find no ground 10 Vf Holt e 
and manufacturing country has made it long a fiou · this aſſertion. The town ſeems to have been — Watled | 

riſhing town. Several trades are exerciſed here. corporated by Edward IV. whoſe charter grants ks "I 
Tannery has been long an eſtabliſhed buſineſs. The great privileges both by ſea and land, which * "Wah, l. ge 
Dutch and failors caps made here are valued for the that in thoſe days they had improved the advan I 4 5 I 

| 5 F 5 N 1 | 6. Ma, 
an | | None „ 3 | | Ltd 0. 8˙ 
r F Mag. Brit. 2 N n. 3 

Leland, Ib. 1 Nath, II. 251. | Ib. 


ak the river for traffck. Theſe immunities were 
confirmed by Henry VIII. and by act of par- 
"ne t, 34 and 35 of his reign, Bewdley was an- 
_ | the county of Worceſter. James J. granted 
2 1 A by the name of the bailiffs and bur- 
wh of Bewdley, and gave them one burgeſs to 
eſent them in parliament. 
15 2 Alvechurch near Bewdley, of which Dr. 
, lickes was rector, the Ikening ſtreet paſſes in its 
from Alcheſter to Wall near Lichfield, It is 
Wie as a boundary within this pariſh in a deed 
15 Henry VIII.“ Here is an hoſpital or almſhouſe, 
23 by Nicholas Lewknor of Hadzor, eſq. 1380, 
er 12 Poor perſons, reduced to nine by diſputes 
about the foundation t. Elizabeth *. 


4 Thecaſtle of Hertlebury belongeth to the biſhop 
« of Worceſter by the acts of ſeveral biſhops. Ther 


6 is a park and warren and fayre pools. There is 


| «pogles ; but the ſoile about the caſtle is barren 5.“ 
It is fill the biſhop's reſidence; and Dr. Hurd the 
preſent worthy ornament of that diocele, after having 


primacy of England, has built a noble room for a 


principal part of Mr. Pope's and of the late r 
Warburton's) for the uſe of his ſucceſſors. 

Hartlebury was given to the ſee of Worceſter by 
Buchred king of Mercia about A. D. 850, and has 
belonged to it erer fince. The caſtle was begun by 
bihop Cantelupe. Biſhop Giffard obtained leave of 
Henry Il. to embattle it. The gate houſe was added 
inthe reign of Henry by biſhop Carpenter, It was 
taken by the parliament troops 1646, and ſold to 
Thomas Weſtrow for £.3133- The chapel was 
egantly firted up by biſhop Madox, at the ex- 


ba freeſchool refounded by queen Elizabeth . 

At /pley was a Benedictine priory, cell to St. 
Ebroix in Normandy, founded by R. de Todeni be- 
fore 1160; annexed by Edward IV. to Miu col · 
kee, Clonceſterſhire . 

Where Aſtley joins to Arcley, at Redltone ferry, 
a very bigh, rock ſo near the Seyern that the floods 
bmetimes waſh it. 
nec hewn an hermitage, conſiſting of a chapel 
wh an altar in it, and other rooms. Over the altar 
das painted an archbiſhop ſaying maſs before all the 


all nſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion; and above, cer- 
nd lan lines now era.ed, declaring ſowe indulgence to 
ket ch as frequented this place with devotion. It ap- 


beus that hermits were buried here, although the 


lobe is hard, ſeven or eight bodies br been 
ound about the year 1736. | 


Here was born the hiſtorian Lazimon, a prieſt, who 
rde the hiſtory of England from Brute to Cadwal- 
Wer, or, as ſome think, only tranſlated Geoffrey of 


15 from one Walter a French clergyman *; 
Vi Holt caſtle remains only a tower and ors old 
mbatled walls. Sir John Beauchamp of Han, 


N 
ah, I. 17. 


« a parke and deere, a warren for coneys, and faire 


had the honour in 1783 of declining to accept the 


library, and is furniſhing it with a ſelect and well- 
choſen collection of books (àmongit which is the 


pence of £.1200, and the windows painted by Price 
after ſome defigns by Dr. Wall of Worceſter. Here 


Here out of the ſtone was for- 


Nowmouth into Norman Engliſh, though he ſays he 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


knt. and baron of Kidderminſter, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt peer created by the king's letters patent“. 
Their eſtate here was purchaſed by fir Thomas 
Bromley, Ent. lord chantellor t. Elizabeth, in whoſe 
deſcendants it continued till one of them created 
baron Montfort ſold it to lord Foley. 


the county vp. 
The barons Beauchamp of Holt ended 8 Henry 


V.* In the reign of Elizabeth Holt belonged to the 


Bourns, of whom it was bought by fir Thomas 
Bromley lord, chancellor in that reign, whoſe heirs 


enjoyed it till on the extinction of the elder branch 
it came to another family of the ſame name in Cam- 


The church 
is the completeſt remain of Saxon architecture iu 


bridgeſhixe?, ſince created lord Montfort baron 


Horſeheath there. | 
Lampreys are found at certain ſeaſons of the year 
in ſeyeral of the rivers of this county. But the 


Severn is moſt noted for them. T hey are ſea fiſh, 


but come into the rivers about the end of winter or 


beginning of ſpring. The beſt ſeaſon for them is 
from March to May. They are firm when juſt 
come from the ſalt water, but afterwards waſte and 
grow flabby in hot weather. They are reckoned a 


— « 


great delicacy potted or ſtewed, but are a ſurfeiting 
food, and Henry I. got his death by eating too plen- 


tifully of them. The mouth is round and the edges 
Jagged, which enables them to adhere more firmly 
to the ſtones, ſo that they are not drawn off with- 


out ſome difficulty, whence their name Lampetra 


and Petromyzon, from licking the rocks, 
a ſmall orifice on the top of the head to diſcharge 


They have 


the water like the cetaceous fiſh, Their colour is 


duſky, irregularly marked with dirty yellow. The 


leſſer Jamprey is filyer-bellied, which is probably the 


blueiſh colour of Mr. Camden, who miſtakes in 


making the fiſh the Muræna of the Romans, which is 


unknown to and wants a name among us -. 
Salwarp river riſes out of the Lickey hill *, 


br 


An act of parliament paſſed 14 Charles Il. * for 
making the river Salwarp navigable, together with 


the neighbouring Stour *, It makes many fruitful 
meads about Bromſgrove. 


At a village called Se/op [Salwarp} the 1 
ce js callid Salop-brooke {Salwarp]*. * 


This hath its 


Salwarp, 


firſt riſe out of the veins of the Lickey hill moſt 


eminent in the north-eaſt part of this ſhire d. 


At the 


manor houſe of Salwarp was born 1381, Richard 


Beauchamp earl of Warwick, who died 1439, of 
It came from . 


whom before in Warwickſhire. 
Beauchamps to the Talbots of Lacocke . 
© The towne of Bromeſgrove is all in a manner 


of one ſtreet, very long, ſtanding in a plaine 


Bromeſgrove; 


cc ground. There is once a week a meetly good mar- 


« ket. The heart of the town is meetly well paved. 
« The town ſtandeth ſomething by clothing f.“ It was 


a borough 23 Edward I. and a corporation, and has 
a charity ſchool founded by Edward VI. and a market, 
Its chief trade now is coarſe linens and nail making, 


and it has ſeveral good inns. ' The church has a 


beautiful ſtone tower and ſpite, and monuments for 


judge Lyttelton 1600, biſhop Hall of Briſtol 1410. 


Sir Humphrey Stafford killed at Seyenoake in Cade's 


o Th.p. 26. ? Lel.IV, 183. 
' „J. 5b8= 5-4, Tan. 623. 
th, . 5 Nicolion, E. H. L t. MS. of bis Hiſtor' 2 lib. cue A. IX. Tabuer Wy no notice of him, 
75 May, bs 264. 2 Pennant, Zool. 1 L 58. . Holland. n. 46. 
* © Lel IV. 183. e NO 1 
Nah, Il. 336. Lel. IV. 186. | 7 
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Kio gf, norton. 
Dodſord. 


GraftoN.. 


Tardebig. 


* * 
112087. 
« N 


Coke field. 


Cokehill, 


Hewell _ 
> grange. 


_ © Bordefley, 


rebellion 28 Hebry VI. and his lady, fir John Tal- 


bot of Grafton, who died 1550, aud his two wives, 
a tomb of Elizabeth wife of fir Gilbert Talbot, knt. 
ſecond ſon of John ſecond earl of Shrewſbury, and 
another aſcribed to a daughter of Henry VII. 
Bromeſgrove was part of the poſſeſſions of John 
Scot earl of Cheſter, Huntingdon, &c. on whoſe 
death Henry III. aſſumed them all into his own hands 
and gave his three coheireſſes an equivalent, At 
Kingſnorton;' a chapelry, a market was granted by 


James I. Hauleſley houſe there belonging to the 


Midlemores, was taken and burnt by the royaliſts 


16458, | | 


At Dodford near Bromeſgrove was a ſmall ptiory 


of Premonſtratenſian Canons as old as the reign of 


John, valued only at J. 7. per ann. founded by 
Heory I. * Part of its walls make a farm houſe. 


- - 6 Grafton longid before Boſworth field to the staf- 
e fords, noble knights. Since by attainder it came to 


the king, and was given by king Henry VII. to fir 
© Gilbert Talbot, and in that name it yer remaineth. 
t In this parke is a fair manor place, and one Talbot 


& at this preſent dwelleth in it k.“ On the death of 


Edward earl of Shrewſbury 1617, laſt heir male 
of John third earl of this family, tlie honour came 
to the huuſe of Graſton, which was the ſeat of 


Charles earl of Shrewſbury, next lineal heir of ſir 
Gilbert Talbot before-mentioned}, and both are en- 
joyed by the fame noble family. The old ſeat here 
was burnt 1710, except the doorway and hall, now 
converted into a chapel, the chapel being a ſhell. 
In this pariſh are ſeveral mills and a perrifying 


fprng®2 fas 6, 59 | | 
At Bordeſley in Tardebig patiſh between Bromeſgrove 


and Bewdley, the empreſs Maud founded a Ciſter- 
tian abbey, valued ar £388 g's. 10, K 


Waleran de Beaumont, eatl'of Mellent and Wor— 


ceſter, having laid the foundation ſtone about 1138, 
has by many been accounted founder. From this 
place Edward III. directed his writ of privy ſeal 1228 
to reſtore the famous ſtone of Scone. The ſite and 
foundations occupy eight acres of ground. Henry 
VIII. gave it to Andrew lord Windſor in a forced 
exchange for the manor of Stanwell, and it is {till 
in his family. St. Stephen's'chapel is the only en- 


tive: building. The church of *Fardebig being re- 
built 1774, the Windſor monuments with that of fir 
'Thomas Cooke founder of Worceſter college, Ox- 
ford; and His lady. who was of that family, were much 
damaged. Sir Thomas was buried by his own di- 
rection 1702, with a gold chain and locket round his 
neck and two diamond rings of no great value on 


nis fingers, all which were taken away by the heir 


of the family 1750% 90tt . Ms | 
he nonery of Cookefield ſtood about a mile by 
« fquth-weſt: out of Aulcheſter ?.” TC ¹Nol gal 


Ati cbtehill near Alceſter was a nunnery founded 
by Ilabella counteſs of Warwick, whotbecame a nun 


here, valued at . 35. per ann. Little remains of the 
houſe. The ſite belonged" to the lineal deſcendants of 
Richard Forteſcue, to whom it was granted 15 now 
to Mr. Beareroft*, | 6 0% *. 


_ ." | Hawell grange, the ſeat of the earl of Plymouth, 


| vo Naſh, 1. 150—166, . i h Tan. 625. 15 


G. ex Brooke's Cat, of Nob, by Vincent 471. Dugd. I. 334. 
N es 7 * "8 


m Naſh, I. 1,0—66. 
RES Lel. IV. 168. a. : 

ion un 

* Lel. I, IV. 184, 185. 


1 Tan. 624. 
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was begun 1712, and improved 1758, fich 


a meetly celebrated market. The town itſelf is 


„ cipal near the right ripe. of the river is double 23 

other be. Some ſay that this ſpring did fayl in 
| « cheſter, and that after by his interceſſion it Was 
| © reſtored to the profit of the ould courſe ; ſuch is 


5 the ſuperſtition of the people. In token whereof 
“ or for the honour that the Wich men and ſaulters 


0. Mag, Brit. j 


pleaſant park with gentle hills and 3 D 
acres . | | 30 
Droitwich is a large rich market an 
town with four churches and a corporation . 
by King John. The making of cle voi 6 . 
the Conqueſt: at which time and in the 155 
Henry VII. here were five ſalt ſprings. In 816 Marty 
king of Mercia gave the ſaltworks to Worceſter ga 
and it appears from Domeſday that ſhares In then 
were annexed to many eſtates in this county, hiſt 
trom Worceſter 15 miles from hence, and the ſal 
works occur in grants of the Saxon kings t. They 
were much. favoured by Henry III. and other wks 


James I. in his firſt year granted them a charter, | 


© © The Mich (ſo Leland calls Droitwich) ſtandetk 
“ ſomwhar in a valley or lowe ground betwixt two 
« ſmall hills on the left fide of a pretty river, The 


« beauty of the town in a manner ſtandeth 


| of One 
« ſtreet. | 


There is a meane church, and once a week 


„ ſomewhat foule and dirty when any rain falleth 
« with much carriage through the ſtreets being ill 
paved or not paved. The great advancement of 
the town is by making ſalt, There be at preſent 
* three ſalt ſpringes in the towne, whereof the prin- 


« profitable in yielding the ſault liquor as both the 


« the time of Richard de la Wych biſhop of Chi. 


c bear-unto this Richard their countryman; they uſed 
* of late tymes on his daye to hange about this fault 
&« ſpring once a year with tapeſtry, and to haye drink- 


sing, games, and revels at it. Ther be a great nun- 


eber of ſault coates or furnaces about this well 
„wherein the fault water is decoct and brought to 


© the perfection of pure white fault. The other } 
« two ſault ſprings be on the left ripe of the river, | 
c and at theſe be divers furnaces to make fault,* A 


6 ſaulter numbred them to an 18 ſcore, that is 
« 360, ſaying that every one of them paid yearly 


«to the king 64. 84. Of old they had liberty giten 
« them for 300 furnaces or more, and they give a fee | 
e farm or veCtigal of C. 100 yearly, which remains as 
© it was, but the furnaces are increaſed to 400, The | 


« Wych men ufe the commodity of their ſault ſprings 


ce jn drawing and decocting the water of them only | 


e by fix months in the year, viz. from Midſummer 


« to Chriſtmas, as gues, to maintain the price of | 
« their fault or for ſaving wood, the which I hold to 
«he the principal reaſon. The lack of wood is nod 
« perceived in places near the Wyche. A faulter told} 
„me thete were 6600 jodes ſpent yearly, The jult} 
© rate of every furnace is to make four loads of fault} 
„ yearly: If rhe furnace men make more than four 
«© loads in one furnace it is as it is ſaid their owng 
« ayayle v.“ If Mr. Camden had more faithfully 


copied Leland, be would not have lain open to biſhop! 


Gibſon's correction about the period of ſalt making · | | 


Nash, I. 153. . 


© Naſh. u. 402409. * 
* Naſu, II. 8, 9˙* : | |; 
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They obſerve no fixed ſeaſon of wealling, nor leave 
any failure of ſtrength in the brine which 
nee but to avoid overſtocking the markets, 
o i which they frequently work all the year 
pat = quantity here made may be gathered 
96 the revenue paid to the crown, about £:50,000 


bent at the rate or 35: 64. per buſhel *. 


ber of pits are greatly increaſed, and many more 
e 


joht be made. They now burn coal inſtead of 
nig 1in their /eales *% A wake is annually kept here 
qj our of biſhop de la Wich, more properly called 
. de Burford, probably on the credit of the 
nu recited by Mr. Camden“. He died 1243*, 
Godwin ſays nothing of his miracles here. Spelman 
has not the word Bullto, 
plained it. 
#2 with Bullitio in Cheſhire, where nine pits be- 
longing to the king and earl at Nantwich' paid every 


made one /#mma, or ſeam, or horſe load, or eight 


has differed in different places and times. Perhaps 


they were the quantity of a pan or boiler either | 


during or after boilings. 

The following account of the ſalt ie is ex- 
ited from Dr. Naſh's Parochial Collections for 
Worceſterſhire, I. 298-32. 

„lu the reign of James I. here were only three 
brine pits, oue at Upwich, and two at Netherwich: 
Middlewich preſented nothing but a waſte piece of 


four hundred phats; but thoſe at Netherwich only 
Fi inconſiderable number. 
wo hundred and ſixteen large veſſels of brine. 


bulneſs. Every perſon employed in making ſalt, 
lome time before the day fixed for beginning to 


jearouly) gave notice to the ties men of the number 


ö 

N of phats he occupied. For each phat theſe officers | 
: (elivered to him 18 veſſels of brine ; fix from the 

lottam of the pit where the brine was ſtrongeſt, fix 
N ſom the middle where it was weaker; and ſix from 

y le op of the weakeſt brine. He received theſe in 
* 4 the ſpace of 14 or 15 days, and then one wicken 
* brine was ended. And when 12 of theſe wicken 

4 brines were ended, then he had received 216 veſſels 

4 0 0 the whole of the phat, or the half year's 

Wa lng, 

1 f en the reipy of Charles II. he 3 of the | 
** Wrporation were given to Winter Harris, for extend- 

14 lg tie trade of ſalt; and O&. 4, 32 Charles II. one 


ly nGloaceſterſhire, none pc denn ſent Veloce 
oberen a diſtance e. 


About this time there were in Upwich 18: 7 8 
Me quarter and two parts: in Netherwich beſt pit 
_ and in the worſt pit eleven phats and two 


* "+4 «4 


8, Phil, Tranf. No 142. 158. N Ib. 
ee p 42). 101 n. We 
cord of the Corporation; 35 
"Mt. eynor ſhared the : 

EN " leveral years before his d 
n conſideration of his former ſervices, 


N e more fortunate part of his life he live 
2 01 queen Elizabeth. 
Wphter of this Mr, 5780 

Wü. II. 


| The num 


and Du Cange has not ex- 
Gibſon probably enough ſuppoſes it the 


Fndey 16 bullitiones ©, and it follows that 15 of theſe 


lhels4. Four ſums are ſaid to contain 40 bullions, 
which Gibſon conceives to be harrotus, the ſize whereof _ 


ground, The pit at Upwich contained more than 


Each pnat conſiſted of 
As 
he brine was not all of the ſame quality, it was ne- 
elſary to take great care in the diſtribution. of it. 
kcadingly ſworn officers, named magiftri de la bea- 
rn or ties men, were appointed to ſuperintend this 


nake it, (for then alſo it was made one half of the 


barliner was encouraged to fell Wich ſalt at Berke 


4 Shen. in Sammoa and in Mon. Ang. Il. 2 56. 


e fate of many oiher Frieden nad perſons engaged in law-ſuits; he 


quarters. The proprietors of the phats in i Upwich 
were 127 perſons; in Netherwich beſt pit 12; and 
in Netherwich worſt pit to, The value of theſe 
phats varied at different times. The trade was then 
a monopoly, and the proprietors of the pits ſet what 
price they pleaſed upon them; they were now worth 
about 100. per phat, and the price of ſalt was from 
15. 4d. to 25. 8d. per buſhel, 
« In the firſt year of king William and queen 

Mary an act was paſſed for the better regulating the 
ſalt works in Droitwich. Under this act, and ſeveral 


former grants from the crown, the governors and 


proprietors of the ſalt works prevented every one 


from ſinking new pits; until Robert Steynor, eſq. a 


man of conſiderable fortune, and of an enterprizing 
and undaunted ſpirit, diſcovered and ſunk two pits 
upon his own, freehold , ground, about the. year 1690. 


The corporation ſued him; he defended himſelf at 


the expence of about 60. and after various trials 
both in Chancery and the King's, bench, it was finally 
determined Jan. 24, 1695, before the lord keeper, 
that Mr. Steynor might lawfully fink the two pits on 
his own freehold land, draw brine thereout, make 
ſalt thereaf, and diſpoſe of the ſalt, 


60 Mr. Steynor argued that king John' 8 grant did 


not convey the whole town and all the ſalt works, 


but only ſuch part as he was poſſeſſed of; that a pit 


| called Sheriffs-Pit, and Lench's-Lands wherein Mr.“ 


Steynor ſunk one of his pits, were never in the 


crown; and that many private perſons had lands and 


brine pits, which were not included in ing John's 
grant. | | | 
In conſequence of his 3 many per⸗ 
ſons ſunk upon their own lands, and found brine as 
good as the old pit. The monopoly was deſtroyed, 
the trade greatly extended, and the price of ſalt 1 re- 
duced from 25. a buſhel to 44. 255 | 
The proprietors of the old pit now finding that 
the value of their property was very much decreaſed, 
and that they were charged with a fee farm rent of 
1o00y. per ann. and other heavy expences, brought a 
bill into the Houſe of Commons in the year 1708, 
intituled, -* A bill for the better preſerving the antient 
falt ſprings in Droitwich, and the rights of the pro- 
prietors thereof,” The plan of this bill was, to en- 
able the old proprietors to bring the brine in pipes 
from Droitwich to Hawford, in the pariſh of Claines ; 
to empower the biſhop of Worceſter: to convey to 
them in fee, in exchange for other lands, about 20 
acres at and near Mytam hill and pit, whereon they 


might erect ſalt works; and to ſubject the owners of 
the free pits to a portion of the fee farm and all ex- 


pences attending this project. Here again Mr. Stey- 
nor, and the owners of the new pits, wich the land- 


holders in the neighbourhood, exerted 3 
and the bill was thrown out*, | 


In this ſtate the pits continued till 1726, the old | 


| proprietors working their pit, though to very little 


advantage, and the different freeholders their ſeveral 
works. But in that year, ſir Richard Lane, ſome- 
time mayor of Worceſter, and repreſentative in pat- 
liament for that city, being informed by ſome perſons 


pores 


0. o | God, 505. 


ſpent an eſtate of above 1000/7. a year, 


eath received weekly pay from the pariſhes of St. Andrew and St. Nicholas; they allowing him 17: 4 


d in the weſtern ſkirts of the town, in a houſe with wreathed and ornamented chimnies, of 
In the reign of James I. they made plainer ſhafts to their chimnies, | 


nor was living 1 in 177 3, and received pay from Claines pariſh, 


42 


concerned 


E 0 nk N 


concerned in the falt works of Cheſhire, that the 


Krongeſt brige there lay lower than the pits at Droit- 
wich were Commonly funk, ordered the tale which 
wag tt: the bottom of: the pits to be {unk through. 
Upor: this the flrong brine broke out with ſuch vi- 
olence, and in fuch abundance, that two men who 


were at work in the pit were thrown to the. ſurface 
and killed. Soon after every one ſunk his pit through 


the; talo, and obtained fuch a profuſion of ſtrong 
brine, that not one tenth part of it hath ever been 
ule, but ran to waſte. 

£ From henceforth rhe old pit became of no value 
at all, which ſome vears before was worth near 5000/4, 
per ann. and eſteemed the ſureſt property a man 
could enjoy. Charities, deſigned to be perpetual; 
were funded in it; many women were jointured upon 
it; and ſuch an eſtate was in every reſpe& judged. 


far preferable to land; The confuſion and diſtreſs 
which euſucd in the town and neighbourhood cannot 
_ eaſily be deſeribed; near 200 perſons had loſt their 
Property; many of them their whole fortune; many 
| ſchools, hoſpitals, and alms-houſes, their whole eſta— 


bliſhmenat. Mr. Philpor, of the Herriots, Joit above 


7001. a year, and this event happened the day he 
Cane to what he thought an ample poſſeſſion: Dr. 
Nath's facher loſt above 200l. a year. 


his is a "revolution in the hiſtory of the ſalt 


.  pirs which 1 do not find noticed by any author. 
lIndecd the printed information doth not ſeem to 


come ſo low as the year 1925. 


September 16, 1773, Joſeph Priddey, of Droit- 


wich, informed me, that he had funk ſeveral pits, and 
generally. found it about 353 feet to the talc; through 


che ſtratum of tale 150 feet; under the talc a river 
of brine 22 inches deep; under this river a hard 


rock of ſalt. When the hole is bored through the 
tale, the brine burſts up with amazing violence to 
the ſurſace of the ground. en 21x. 
In the year 1774, he ſank another pit, and found 
it to the tale: 33 feet thick ; through the tale 102 
feet; the brine river 22 inches deep; then a: rock of 
ſal. Ile bored two feet and a half into this rock, 


| and found it {till the lame. 4 | | 
In 1779, an hole was bored previous to a brine 


pit's being ſunk in the yard of Richard Norris, eſq. 
The ſtrata were, mould five feet; marl 33; talc 40; 
a river of brine, 22 incues: under the brine, talc, 
75 feet, and a rock of ſalt, into which the workmen” 
bored five feet. 4 7 = 112 


have been informed likewiſe by perſons em- 
ployed in ſink ing theſe pits, that immediately above 
the river of brine is a thin eruſt eaſily perforated, and 
next to that a very ſoft ſubſtance, perhaps two feet 


* 


thick, and then tlie talc. 


„This tale, or rather gypſum or alabaſter, is a 
| ſhining ſquamous fiſſile ſpecies of ſtone, of a whiriſh 


colour compoſed of a gypſeous earth, which does 
not-ferment with acids. [t.ceadily falls into powder 
in the fire. If burnt without being red hot its pow- 
der ſoon concretes with water into a hard maſs. Hence 
its great utility in making images, floors for houſes 
and barns, &. It is fo hard that the workmen never 


ink the pit through it. They bore a hole four inches 
in diameter, through which the brine riſes and fills 


the pit. 


rere TRE RIOS 


er un Nidda zr d ni began 
ES A perſon. that has land may fink a; Pit at the ex- 


In 1691, Mr. John Pedmore tecommonded the uſe of iron pans. Near the ſame time the proprietors directed coals to be tried; add 


they were found to anſwer very well. 


| 


a & 


ſullicient to ſerve the kingdom; bu 


x: yok 4 


pence of about 40/. from whence ' hg, 


uy Zet brine 

tit is har 
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worth while, as from ſeveral of the pi: 
any one for the yearly rent of gl. may 
brine as he pleaſes. Rk | 

« Since the year 1725, the trade of this un hay | 


very much increaſed. The profits to the;propricicr wits. 
are but imall; the price of ſalt, excluſive of Pig They 
being about 54, a buſhel. . Po ſabetee ol 
be quantity of ſalt made at Droitwich from od 79 
November 11, 1769, excluſive, to Auguſt i tough e 
incluſive, amounted to 480,340 buſhels; for 371 950 fe by 
buſhels of which the proprietors paid the e to Pre 5 
the remaining 109, 262 buſhels were ſold on bond. Dc wh 
46 duty of PRO 4d. a buſhel 18 laid On white en wht mr 

but if the proprictor of the ſalt pays his duty "ne la 17 


took; to ma 
Jog Yoyay 
proceſs. ; 
Added a bu! 
and with a 


diately on the delivery of it from the works; or on 
the firlt pay-day, he has an abatement of 3d. a buſhel; 
If he ſends it coaſt-ways, or from one part of Eng. 
land to another, he has an allowance of zd. a buſhel 
more. But if the proptietor exports his ſalt beyond 


the fea, he then only gives ſecurity by bond for tho be 15 
duty of 35. 4d. a buſhel, which bond is difcharoed toes 
on bis producing a certificate, that all the fa} for 18 jp 
which the bond was given was really exported to of . 
parts bevoud the ſea, and not relanded in Great pf 1 0 
TOON. in; 33 enfallzes 
In 17/1, there were 15 proprietors of the falt e Koi 
works; and they occupied 40 ſeals or pans for boil- tar # 
ing the brine. 1 | BETTS l 
* In 1772, there were eight pits, from which 45 gh 10 1 
iron s pans were ſupplied with brine. One of theſe | Vo. 165 ˖ 
pans contained 6000 gallons; it has, however, been 46 40 
found to be much too large; the reſt contained $00 F 
gallons each, ale meaſur ee. at make 
“The ſalt made in theſe pans, and ſold, from April b Wha oY 

5, 1771, to April 5, 1772, was no leſs than 604,579 the bune z 
buſnels; of which 110, 120 buſhels were exported to boiled Jol 
foreign markets. 61,4574. was paid into the falt bs ih wt 
office in London. This ſum is nearly one third of the 11 io 
whole produce of the ſalt revenue collected in Eng- ftre, p. 96 
land. „ alſtance 0 


The duty paid from April 5, 1772, to April 5, 
1773, aroſe to 92,1691. 25. 11d. The quantity of ſalt | 
made in 1774 exceeded that of any former year; but 
in 1775 it decreaſed on account of the American war. 


great m 
maler th 
lit; and v 


"ſome of t 
“The general proceſs of making ſalt is, firſt to ";nſefts, 2 
put a little common water into the pan to keep the " Foure,” 
brine from burning to the bottom: the pan is then 4 exam 
filled with brine, and a piece of reſin about the fe boable mie 
of a pea thrown into it to make it granulate fue. . (q vo fue! 
doubted the reſin's having any ſuch power; but am Wl beir eriger 
aſſured by Mr. Romney, a principal and obſerving . deb not af 
proptietor, that the more reſin they uſe the finer wil | « Uh 
be the grain of the ſalt; and if a lump the fize of carb ff 
two walnuts were put into the pan, the grain would tan the 0; 
be ſo fine as nat to ſubſide at all. lint de p 
When the brine is boiling, the ſalt firſt incruſts u held in 
at the top, and then ſubſides to the bottom. When WW « For the 
it is ſubſided, the wallers or perſons employed in the Diwich b 
ſeals, lade it out with an iron ſkimmer, and put it into ban t Wo 
wicker barrows, each containing about half a buſhel, | 2 
in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, aud let them ſtand a . vi brin 
the ſide of the pan for ſome minutes to drain. They bond 
then drop the ſalt out of the barrow, and place it in le unt 
the love to harden. "Pod ſey 
bes of 

n . 5 | & Tlie ty 7 
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« The wallers boil a pan full of brine in about 
i bons. The drawing out all the falt from a Pan 


h tall a lade. ' Fourteen or 15 hundred weight of 
17 belt coals will. with great care boil only a tan 


of Kalt, or . buſhels, each buſhel weighing 3b 
bund. Bop” 

« They 1 uſually, bolt Ke brig very faſt, the con- 
ſequence of which, afliſted by the reſin, is, that the 
ſat will be weak, and leſs uſeful for curing wear, 


tholigh of a very fine grain; for the violent coction 


depijes the falt of that acid ſpirit which is neceſſary 
po preſerve _ animal bodies from corruption. The 


ule a heat not much greater than ſolar heat. 
n 1779, a projector came. to. Wich, and under- 


he baked hard, then ground them in a mill, and with 
a huanrity of freſh water diffolved the powder to a 
hrige, which he again boiled with a gentle fire. 

« On diſſolving the falt thus Made a part of the 


water be gradually evaporated, the ſalt regularly 
fore that falt thus made will not be ſo good as ſalt 


made in the common * ay. 


W 156, p. 489, Lowthorp's Abridgement, v. II. 
p 363, ſays, a the brine of the Droitwich pits ſtinks 


«it, make 1 it ſtink 1 in. twelve. bours.“ 


by what means Dr. Liſter was led into this miſtake; 4 


in the world, 


lite, p. 96, that in the brine of that courtry, by the 


miller than thoſe in pepper- water, ſwimming about 
it; and withal very many ſmall tranſparent plates, 


© houre,” © 
ieee the Drbitwich beine in 3 very good 


2c Wble microſcope and greateſt magnifier, and could 
Fo ind no fuch actimals or plates. Indeed I fnueh doubt” 
8. 5 heir exiſtence f in any brine; eſpecially as Dr. Plot 
"02 WW fb not aſſert'it of his own knowledge. 


ud held in the f un. 


1 Mich brine Iam obliged to Dr. Jobnſton, Phy. 
ban at Worceſter: 

"November 177 5, 1 wedged a bottle of Droit- 
"Vid brine, and found the brine only weigh one 
*Poin It ounces and a quarter. The ſame bottle 

with pump water was found to contain one 
nd ſeven ounces and a quarter of that water. 


ee 
0 of Fahrenheit's thermometer, left ſix ounces 


lea ſalt: no bittern or other  hererogenous 


en 
der being onſer ved in it. 
2 


bach hen they make their beſt ſalt for pick ling 


tobt to make a ſalt more fit for curing proviſions for 
og voyages than the falt obtained by the common 
proce, To every two buihels of the broad ſalt he 

zadeda buſhe | of well -burnt lime, mixed 1 it together, | 
and with a little water made It into balls, which balls 


cc 


| c 
1 
lime ſettles in the bottom of the veſlel, and if the 


ctallizes into cubes,. and the reſt of the lime ſepa- 
rates tom it during the proceſs: it ſhould ſeem there- 


Dr. Liſter, in the Philoſophical Tranſ:&tions, | 


1 


«Ike rotten eggs, and will, if fleſn be pickled with 5 
I do not know : 


the brine is perfectly ſweet and clear, and if property 5 
boiled would make as good a Pickle for meat as any 5 


It is obſeryed in Dr: Plot's Uiftory 95 Stafford- 
lanes of a good microſcope, was diſcovered 1 


"preat multitude of very minute animals, much 


"ſome of them a little bigger and ſome leſs than the 
® nſe(ts, and all of them” of . . oblong | 


pon further examination, | believe what the 
"rs friend tniſtook for animals, Was nothing more 

lian the ſhootings of the ſalt; which may almoſt i in- 

rhe perceived if the brine be lai upon a glaſs 


For the following deſcription and Ay of e o 


le brine being evaporated in a heat of 70 de- 


5 


E R S HI R E. 


« February 12, 1776, I weighed : another bottle of 
ce Droitwich brine, hich with the boitle weighed 
* four pounds three ounccs and one quarter. 'I he 
* {ame bottle emptied of its brine and fill d with 


uy Malyern water was equal to Laree pounds twelve 


_ * ounces and a quarter. 


At the ſame time 1 placed four poune 's ſeven 5 


NY 


gr 


ounces and a quarter of brine in the fame drgres 
of heat, Viz. 70 of Faren] \ent's thermometer; lod 
« the falr Stained when dried weighed one 1 575 
4c three ounces and a half,  that--15, ke NT more 
than one fourth of the whole weight of rhe brine. 
This falt was likewiſe per fectiy free from bittern, 
and from every foreign admixture. 
n theſe evaporatjons the ſalt whic * was firſt de- 
poſited formed vſelf into cryſtals exaaly cubical, 
many of which concreted into a pyramidal form. 
This regular cryſtallization continued till more than 
half the water was evaporated. After this a thick 
pellicle of ſalt covered he ſurface of the warer, 


C 


Lay 


«c 


cc 


« 


La) 


cc 


Lad 


La) 


. 


Lg 


o 


LAY 


remaining brine, therefore, was poured into an- 
other veſſel, where the evaporation was compleated; 


** 


cc 


5 


* 


laminæ aud very ſmall grains. 

4 conſiderable difference was £14 BOAR between 
the well-formed cryſtals procured in the beginning 
of the evaporation and the ſwall granules pro- 


Lay 


cc 


cv 


. 


Lad 


liqueſcent than the former. I faſpeRed that this 
might be owing io ſuperabundance of alkali ; and 
therefore Id ſiſfolved a portion of each kind of the 


c 


A 


* 


c 


La) 


« quantity of ſyrup of violets to each ſolution, 


The purple colour of the ſyrup was not viſibly | 
Altered in either, from whence i it appears that both 
were entirely neutral. 

. Rrength of the Droitwich brine exceeds that 
of any other pits we are informed of, excepting, ac- 
„ cording to Dr. Btownrigg, that at Barton in Lan- 


c 


* 


« caſhire, and ſome of the pits at Northwich, 


ce From the united obſervations of Dr. Hales 440 


re Mr. Boyle, and the information received from che 
“e ſalt-boilers on the coaſi of Cumberland, Northum- 
0 berland, and Durham, it appears that the ſea water 


© on the Bririſh coaſts ſeldom contains more than one- . 
« + bl 


0? thirtierh, or leſs than one-fiftieth of ſea ſalt. 


and prevented the progreſs of eva poration, The 


and the ſalt which now remained appeared in thin 


duced at the end. The latter were much more de. | 


ſalt in freſh water, and afterwards added a ſmall : 


4 — 


be ſprings at Nantwich and moſt of thoſe at North- 


« wich, vield one- ſixth. That of W eſton in Staf- 
” fordſhire one · vinth part of ſalt. 

In ſome parts of Germany ſalt is extracted UG 

e waters more weakly impregnated than any of theſe, 

r The Droitwich brine certainly exceeds all others 

« in purity. 


6c abounds 3 in moſt, other ſalt ſprings ;. and is perhaps 


c one of the richeſt ſources of ſea ſalt in the world.” 
40 Much has been ſaid by writers on agriculture con- 

© cerning the uſefulneſs of Droitwich ſalt as a manure, 

I have known experiments tried upon it for more 


It is entirely free from bittern, and from 
that light calcareous earth called ſcratch, which 


than 20 years, and am firmly of opinion that it is 


neither a manure” in itſelf, nor capable of exciting 


any vegetative principles in the ground, as animal or 
vegetable ſalts, or lime, may do. It produces ſome 


bad effects on ploughed lands, by increafing their dry- 


neſs in hot weather, and by making them greaſy, and 
What the farmers call raw when the weather is damp. . 


« have found it ſerviceable to ſcatter foul ſalt upon 
large heaps of manure; not to increaſe the richneſs 


ok it, but to kill the weeds, and deſtroy the ſeeds of 
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Fekenham. 


Hanbury. 


n N 


every kind which are latent in compoſt. Care muſt 


be taken that it be not laid near the roots of trees, 
as it will certainly deſtroy them. 


« Tf put at the bottom of pools it enables them to 
hold the water better than otherwiſe they would do. 
© It has been oblerved, that ſalt is wholeſome to all 
granivorous and graminivorous animals, bur preju- 
dicial to carnivorons ones. 3 
« Abont the year 1765, a duty of 4d. a buſhel was 
laid upon foul ſalt. Before that time any farmer 
might have had it, on paying a moderate gratuity to 
the officer, who attended to lee that it was ſcattered 
on the ground, and not uſed for other purpoſes. This 
quty brings a very trifling revenue to government, 
and ac the ſame time gives room for many frauds: 
for, of the quantity bought, not a tenth part, I be- 
tieve, is uſed for manure; but it is illegally employed 
in the glaſs, ſoip, and many other trades.” | 
Soon after the Reſtoration, 12 Charles IT. lord 


Windſor, anceſtor to the preſent carl of Plymouth, 


renewed the attempt of making the Salwarp navi- 
gable. He propoſed to erect ſix locks; for which 
he was to receive 199/. in hand, or, what was ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame thing, to have ſeven phats in 
Upwich, for three twelve wicken brines: 807. more 


was to be given when he ſhould have finiſhed the firſt 


lock; and 1097. each for the five others. And to 
riſe theſe ſums, eight phats and a half in Upwich, 
and one phat in Netherwich, were to have been laid 


on for 21 years. When five locks were compleated 
the plan was found not to anſwer, and the fixth lock 
J SR Wn on ie 
Going out of the townes end I ſaw a fayre tymbre 


« houſe belonging to Mr. Newport, on the right 
« hand",” Now .the George inn i. There was an 
houſe of Auſtin friars or hermits, founded by Tho- 


mas Beauchamp earl of Warwick before 4 Edward 
III. and an hoſpital as old as Edward II. * E HE 
In St. Peter's pariſh is an hoſpital endowed by 
the will of the right hon. Henry Coventry 1688 1. 


There was formerly dependant on this church a 


chapel, erected on the bridge in Droitwich, and 
through the middle of the chapel paſſed the high 


road leading to Bromeſgrove: the reading deſk and 


pulpit being on one fide, and the congregation 
ſitting on the other. The commiſſioners of the turn- 
pike obtained leave from the patron and incumbent 


4 


of St. Peter to reinove it on condition of building a 
new one on ſome adjoining ſpot. This they did about 


& + 1 


1710, whoſe heireſs married, 1780, Henry Cecil 
iin 


nephew to the preſent earl of Exeter. | Onto, 
At Upton Snodſbury lived Mrs. Palmer, who wa, | and Dar 
murdered with her maid ſervant 170), and th h ? Fandys 2 
Ma > e houſe buy le deſc 

fired, by a deſperate gang, headed by her only l ma 
and his brother-in-law'Symonds, who were both 2 1743» : 
ecuted and hanged in chains with two of their 4 js turn! | 
complices. They were ſuppoſed to have commirte 5 6 in 
ſimilar outrages in other parts of the county. Part 1 
of Mr. Palmer's eſtate being forfeited to biſhor 15 
Lloyd of Worceſter, he generouſly ſettled it in cha 0 0 
ritable uſes which ſtill ſubſiſt; but the leaſe of the 1 B 
tithes of Sheriffs Linch expiring about 1790, biſho __ oo 
Johnſon ſuffered the charity to be extinguiſhed, and - q dh 
granted a new leaſe 4. oy _ IW, 
Between Droitwich and Worceſter, at ho great ; | 
diſtance from the Severn, is Henlip, a fa; PO Srudley, | 
. + | D 75 A fair feat of the Ha riory 
Abingdons, remarkable for the raking of Garnet and bd 
Oldeorn, two eminent Jeſuits concerned in the Pow, 4 2 
der Plot, who after many days fruitleſs ſearch were per ſon, f 
found in the cavity of a wall over a chimney, The wat 
houſe ſuppoſed to have been built by John Abingdon, - ing th 
cofferer to queen Elizabeth, the date in the parlour ** 
being 1572, is uncommonly conſtructed both within tons from 
and without, and admirably calculated to carry on fnce the 
intrigues and conceal the plotters near à fortnight”, Lovet bein 
In the ſame houſe was written that obſcure letter to lord enlarged t 
: Monteagle by Mrs. Abingdon his ſiſter, which firſ reign of E 
led to the unravelling of the horrid deſign. Her It now con 
huſband Thomas Abingdon, eſq. being concerned in ner of wh 
this plot and in Efſex's meaſures againſt queen Il. rllelogran 
_ zabeth, fot which he actually received received ſen- eneiccled 1 
rence of death, was reprieved by the queen in con- hike deign 
fideration of being her godſon, but condemned to her bo ae 
paſs the remainder of his life within this county, he park, 
C whoſe hiſtory he amuſed himſelf in compiling. His Hammond, 
large and valuable collections, duly methodiſed aud uncert wi 
continued, have been lately publiſhed with improve- Was called 
ments, under the modeſt title of“ Parochial Col- written the 
lections for the county of . Worceſter,” by the rev, of Chriſtia 
Dr. Treadway Naſh of Beycreye, in 2 yolumes, enen of 
„ nl of hig © I 
: Frankley near Droitwich was the ſeat of fir Thomas F dedicates h 
Lyttleton, that learned ſerjeant, author of the logton fron 


Tenures, on which lord Coke wrote notes, 10 which | *Pakin 
| rike ca 
“ Wiceſtre 
Dr. Hamr 


created a haronet 1618, and his deſcendant George | Wong the 


5 1 76 "= bur the building was ſo ill executed that it is | baron 5 of | Frankley and lord | Lyttelton. 17575 31 From a 
At Fekenham in the foreſt was born John Feken- mas ſecond lord. The fine ſeat here being burnt Worceſter 
ham, the laſt abbot of Weſtminſter, chaplain to biſhop by prince Rupert to prevent the parliament uling fequently t 
Bonner, but a more moderate champion of Popery. it as a garriſon, and never rebuilt, the reſidence of Which Ptol, 
He died in Wiſbech caſtle 1685% the family is now at Hagley in this county before der as pro 
Adjoining to Fekenham is Hanbury (Peanbypig), deſcribed, where they bur). 1 Branonium 1 
given with Bredon (Bpevune), to Peterborough, by Salway having now entertained a ſmall brook de- Wiere he fi 
king Ethelwald A. D. 675®, unleſs Hembury in ſcending from Chede/ley, where antiently the family | Onwyi, R 
Glouceſterſhire be there meant. It has been the ſeat of Foliot. flouriſhed, as after at Longdon [in which Mr. Salmor 
of the Vernons ever ſince the middle of the laſt cen- | pariſh are both Chedeſley and Caſtle Morton, oi efite of fe 
rury. The houſe was built by counſellor Vernon Morton Feliot o], makes haſte to Severn * 0 doubt 
nes ae ES | | Pr | | | . | 8 NT 5 ter writer 
d Ib. IV. 186. | i Naſh, I. 305. Ries Tan. 626. Naſh, 331. ame 

o ;.. #1b.. e N | N at 

v Mag. Brit. 235, Naſh, I. 441. Camden's An. of Elizabeth, p. 29. 9 Saxon Chron. p-. 43» | Sg 
FENG egy to EE T1 IHE 4485 $39 Ib. 58 f. 5 'Þ IL 210 
Ahe MSS.-were tranſcribed by the author's ſon. John, and luckily fell into the hands of Dr. William Thomas the indu rai: nd * Nil, I. 3 
.'- tiquary of Worceſter, and the republiſher of Sir William Dugdale's Warwickſhire. He collated the regiſters of the biſhops an a biſhop . FR Bar, 
chapter of Worceſter, and made many other valtable additions to the MSS. After his death, 1738, they were purchaſe f ih erf N bs 6, 
Lyttelton, who enlarged them and bequeathed them to the Society of Antiquaries, who permitted Dr. Naſh to take a | take | 
of them. | e | | 1 | | | | | Nt, & au 
't Naſh, I. 460, Ke. Ib. II. 109. | | | * Holland. pe 
# 7 th hal get | Onbeſ?| ? Gree, , 


Onberſley on the Severn near the Stour, the ſeat 
J barony of lord Sandys, deſcended from Edwin 
a0 17s archbiſhop of Vork t. Elizabeth, the fourth 
N | ſcendant from whom, James, was ſo created 
* f 17 George II. He built the houſe here, which 
1 tbed with many good portraits, and dying 
— was ſucceeded by his fon Edwin, ſecond and 
-eſent lord J. 2 „ M 

To Omberſley adjoins Claines, where at Whiſton 
1s a Benedictine nunnery, founded by William de 
Cantalupe biſhop of Worceſter, valued at £53. 
The fire till rerains the name of /, ite ladies, and 
ic held under the governors of a blue coat ſchool 
funded by queen Elizabeth in Worceſter *. 


at Vyidon near Wych, Peter de Corbezon alias 


gudley, founded in the reign of Henry I. or Stephen, 
z priory of Canons Auſtin, removed to Studley in 
Warnickſhire®. | N 


per fon, founded a ſmall nunnery, valued at . 75. 


dipging they find foundations and coffins®. 

Weſtwood has been the property of the Paking- 
tons from the diſſolution, but their reſidence only 
fnce the civil war, when their houſe at Hampton 
lovet being too much damaged to be inhabited, they 
alarged the houſe here which had been built in the 
reign of Elizabeth as a lodge or banqueting houſe. 
I now conſiſts of a ſquare building, from each cor- 
ner of which projects a wing in the form of a pa- 
nlelogram turreted. It ſtands on a riſing ground 
eneitcled with about 200 acres of oak timber. A 
kke deſigned to cover 100 and now extending itſelf 
er 60 acres is a great ornament to the eaſt fide of 
the park, Weſtwood afforded an aſylum to Dr. 
Hammond,” biſtiops Morley, Fell, Gunning, &c. in 


ms called, wife of fir John, is ſuppoſed to have 


of Chriſtian Piery.” At rhe Revolution it was the 
fetreat of Dr. Hickes, who wrote here great part 
of his * Theſaurus linguarum ſeptentrionalium,” and 


f dedicates his Anglo-Saxon grammar to fir John Pack- 
en from Hence 3. INN 
„pakington hath a very goodly new houſe of 
| u brike called Hampton court, a ſix mile off from 
) * Wiceſtre, fomewhat northward *.” The learned 
$ Dr. Hammond was buried and has aà monument 
e mong the Packingtons in Hampton Lovet church. 

L From a view of the map formed upon Antoninus' Iti- 
. terary one may venture to pronounce that the county of 
nt Voreſter had no ſhare in Roman tranfaQions : con- 
* quently that its capital can hardly be HBrannogenium, 
of Wich Ptolomy places among the Ordovices, but ra- 
re 


Mer as profeſſor Ward inclines to place it with the 
Branium k, or Bravinium of Antoninus at Ludlow b, 
Where he finds traces of the ſecond name in the river 
Oui. Ravennas gives it the ſame name as Ptolomy. 


Cite of four or five Roman roads *, and Baxter has 
0 doubt of its being Brannogenium, &c. But a 


diner. N ſſeling. 


. . 
J t. & aut. ibi cit. | N 
Pre p. it, | 5 G. 
'6 s Ib. 31. 


At Meſtwood near Droitwich, Euſtacia de Say and 


|; ſtood where is now the kitchen garden, where in 


written the © Whole Duty of Man,” and the * Decay 


Mr. Salmon, indeed, ſeems to make Worceſter the 


linter thinks it is to be ſought for on the river 
me at Brandon near Lantwardine, where the 


t Green's Survey of Worceſter, p. 9. 
<< 


N See before, p. 352. note n. 
t Naſh, pref. cix. 
Poa Ib. 31. 35. 
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Roman way croſſes that river, and where ſquare in- 


trenchments ſtil} appear l. Dr. Gale ſettles it at Ru/h- 


bury, in Shropſhire, © deriving it from the Welſh 
Breoyners, a ruſh®, There is no ſuch name as Bran- 
nonium in Antoninus, but one MS, has Hravonio a, 
which probably miſled Mr. Camden. Burton diſputes 
its title to Ninnius' name“. Uſher? allows it to 
Caer Guarongon, but transfers Caer Guercon to 
Warwick or Wroxceſter. Dr. Gale 4 tranflates the 
former name the City of ſoldiers, called by the Britans 
Barongs or Guarongs, and Camden in Kent mentions 
an officer called Gaorong”, Dr. Naſh removes it be. 
yond Ludlow. Its Saxon name could not be derived 
from Wire foreſt, which is 12 miles off, and as much 
in Shropſhire as this county. Pipecerrep muſt be a 
corruption of Fiona or Piqhaceftep, its name 
under the Conqueror and his ſons, and Piænacerveg, 


a contraction of Pio · yana · cervxep, the city of the men 


of Miccia, as Canterbury of Lant-pipa-byprz, the 
burgh of the men of Tent. The different ſpelling of 
Peogopa, Peozonena,. Feoxopna, and Przpapcerrep, 
is of no moment, for the Saxons uſed es and f indif- 
ferently; and the different terminations are as imma- 


. \ 1 ö 
terial, for as we have here Feogoha and Feoqopena- 


cer den, we have in Bede Lancyini and Lantrpanena 


by pq. The preſent name Morceſter is either derived 
from Mirceſter by changing a vowel, or by ſinking 


the 5 in Feodopcef rep. The name of Migornia oc- 


curs in Florence of Worceſter, who died above 65 
years before Joſeph of Exeter wrote“. Abingdon 


derives the Saxon name from the Wears on the rivert. 
The firſt biſhop of Worceſter was Boſel, conſecrated 


A. D. 680, and the church dedicated to St, Peter. The 

ſeculars being expelled by king Edgar 963, biſhop OL. 

wald founded a new cathedral in the old church- yard, 

and in the conventual church of St. Mary a, in which 

dert wich whom the 93 lady Pakington, as ſhe he placed a prior and 12 monks 3 who, lohn after the 
| _ Conqueſt, increaſed to 50 Benedictines, when biſhop 


Wulſtan built them a new monaſtery, A. D. 1088. 
Its revenues amounted to near C. 1300. per annum, 


and, at the ſuppreſſion Henry VIII. endowed there 


with a dean, 10 prebends, 10 minor canors, 10 lay 
clerks, 10 choriſters, 40 king's ſcholars, &c. The 


temporalities of the biſhoprick, then yalued at 


J. 1049. per annum, are now ſettled at C. 944. 


St. Peter's church was ſtanding in Wulſtan's time, 


and we know not when it was demoliſhed 7. Oſwald's 
church was burnt by Hardicnute's ſoldiers, 1041, 
and ſeems to have been ſucceeded by St. Michael's; 
for Wulſtan's ſtood a little ſouth of the other, whoſe 
nave ſeems to be the preſent great tranſept 2. It was 
damaged by fire 1114 and 1202, and not conſecrated 


_ anew till 1218 to the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, and St. 


Oſwald, and Wulſtan, whoſe ſhrines were lodged in 
it. Biſhop Blois began to lengthen the nave 1224, 


and built -a noble crypt and chapel over it for the 
bones diſturbed by his work. This chapel forming : 


the court of Mr. Bromley's houſe and the vault be- 
low 58 feet by 22, and 14 high, is intire, with a 


vaſt aſſortment of bones. Biſhop Cantelupe raiſed 


the pavement of the choir ſo as to admit a crypt be- 


low 72 feet long, as broad as the church, and 11 feet 
high, divided into ailes. Biſhop Giffard his ſuc- 


N IL 216-224. * Tan. 623. Naſh, I 209. j +0055. Tom. bod. r 
: 1 3 ; 4 Naſh, J. 351-353» „„ Leb VII. 2.26." 3 f Naſh, I. 537, 538. 
1 hg d Soda, M3. n. G. k Horſley, p. 365. 8 i Weſſeling, Antonin. 460. 
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Eeſlor added little columns of grey DEA faſtened by | 


& V3 8 Þ 


« Tn the wall be fix gates. The caſtle too 


, gilt copper rings to the pillars of the choir. About on the ſouth part of the cathedral re | _ 
this time the building was extended eaſtward d. on Severn: it is now cleane downe, and hay the ny 
Mr. Green ſuppoſes the choir brought weſtward, “ baſe court or area of it is now within the wal 1 i g 1 
and not the lady chapel added © The Norman caſtle * the cloſe of the cathedral church. The dunge ** tl 
1 TRE | 1 U witnil 
having encroached on the ehurch-yard, the earl of “ hille is a great thynge, at this time orergroyn alace, b 
Pembroke and the Pope's legate recovered the depre- with bruſh wood. This caſtle fell to ruin fm 4 ae 
dations after king John's death, and encloſed it with * aſter the conqueſt, and half the ground of it um 1g by 
an embattled wall . Notwithſtanding the grant of * given to the augmenting of the cloſe of the priorey 2 Chrif 
Henry III. it was till claimed by the ſheriffs who © There be divers faire ſtreets in the towye well ulled dc 
were earls of Warwick, till in 1276 they relinquiſhed *;builced with timber, and two market places, but Run 
all claim to it in due form of law in conſideration of the faireſt and moſt celebrate ſtrete of the town js erelled n. 
C. 100. paid by the monks *, Great additions were from the biſhop's palace gate along the tore gate 1740, at 
made to the monaſtery at the cloſe of the 14th cen- © by N. There be eight parith churches in the tonne, A wet 
tury; the great tower of the church, 162 feet high, © whereof St. Helen is counted the moſt antien, tended of 
was finiſhed 1374, the choir new vaulted 1376, as the « and it was a, prebend before king Edgar's days to waintenar 
nave had been 1337: the latter lengthened by two the cathedral church of Worceſter, and Bloxhan ration, in. 
arches, and a ſtately weſt window by biſhop Wake- in Worceſter was another. The Black Fryer houſe, a freeſch 
field 1380, and a new porch to the north aile, of the foundation of the Beauchamps of Powik, od _ eabliſhe 
erected 1386. The church is in length 514 feet in the north part of the town * There is a fair the patre 
by 78 broad, and 68 high. The cloiſters, built < ſuburb beyond the bridge, which is a royal piece of rade eſta 
1372, are 12 45 and 120 feet long, and in Abingdon's © work, high and ſtrong, and hath fix great arches | entirely g 
time the windows were full of arms and St. Wul- © of ſtone. In the north ſuburb is an antient and | porcelain 
ſtan's miracles. The chapter-houſe is a decagon * fair large chapel of St. Oſwald, firſt erected for ful and f 
with a central pillar of the ſame dates, The refzc- © leprous monks, after changed to an hoſpital of a | Florent 
tory 120 feet by 64 is now the college hall: the dor- © maſter, fellows, and poor,” { valued at C. 14, fer thedral p 
mitory 120 by 60 inches, two kitchen gardens. The aur ?], and laſt a free chapel. * Here were wont anus Scot! 
Infirmary is made into prebendal houſes; and the ** cones to be buried in time of peſtilence as a public lit year 
Gueſten hall built 1 320 by Wolſtan de Braunsford © cemetary for Worceſter „by grant of biſhop from the! 
then prior afterwards biſhop, is the audit hall *. Thoreſpy 1349 % valued at /. 53. per annum. ſimplicity 
In the church are monuments for king John the oldeſt The hoſpital was demoliſhed at the ſiege“. The other mon 
royal monument remaining in England. He was buried Eſtate reinſtated 1681] “ There was a place or nith the c 
in the choir between two biſhops, Oſwald who died © nunnery called Whileftan, now ſuppreſſed, and the 1141, WA 
992, and Wolſtan 1095, and, on its demolition 1095, „church raſed, and in the ſuburb without Sidbury Howard e 
the tombs were brought forward without the gate Wolſtan's hoſpital, for a maſter, prieſts, and | with Marr 
bodies i. Other biſhops buried here and having mo- poor men, founded by the queen, renewed by one Sent 
numents are de Conſtantiis 1198, Giffard 130 1, Cob - “Carter, a merchant of Worceſter, for poor mer- olace he 1 
ham 1327, Hemenhale 1338, Bryan 1361, Bulling- „ chants, | valued * . 56. per annum „J r lup⸗ ment to hi 
ham 1576, Parry 1616, Thornborough 1629, © preſſed. Some call it a commandery.” It is now a wulſtan in 
Gauden 1662, Blandford 1675, Fleetwood 1683, Private houſe. A fine hall and great part of the an. done 
Thomas 1689, Stillingfleet 1699, Hough 1743, tient building remains till intire . Duke Hamilton Woreeſter 
Maddox 1759; John prior of Eveſham 1370; beſides died here of his wound received at the deciſive batle This dit 
Philip Hawford, laſt prior of Eveſham, 1557, fir fought here between Charles II. and Cromwell, 3651 Vmers, u. 
James and ſir John Beauchamp, fir Griffith Rice © Without St. Martin's gate was a houſe of Grey pechley 
1 522, ſir Simon Harcourt „ acounteſs of Surrey, ** Friars, founded by the earls of Warwick?, The ad Berkle 
or rather by the arms a Verdon, fir Thomas Lyt- © wealth of the town ſtandith moſtly by draperng, Bl jt before 
tleton, juſtice of the common pleas. Here is a ca- and no town of England at this E — berkeley © 
pital monument for prince Arthur 1502 *, m8 maketh ſo many cloathes yearly as this town dot 1 ; church are 
Edgar's charter to the church of Worceſter fixes The friars de Penitentia Jeſu ſettled here t. Henry . King's Ben 
the ſynod in which Dunſtan enjoined the celibacy of A portal that belonged to the Saxon citadel ee u crand( 
the clergy to A. D. 969, which date though extremely called Edgar's tower, adorned with the ſtatue, of tijay it a. 
particular, having the indiction, year of the king's King and his two queens, and under him a date 90 North o 
reign, day of the month, and week!, is manifeſtly 1000 (altered in late repairs 30 957) when the we Vintors, 6 
| falſe; for Florence of Worceſter, and other mo- chequerwork of the gate was chipt off, which fixes We Were concen 
numents, unanimouſly fix the expulſion of the prieſts erection to his ſon Ethelred d. A mean gaol 7 b Woated 
to 969, and ſome of them add that Winſy, who is the ſite of the caſtle: the ſteep keep and the 108 ancbes of 
ſtyled prior in the above charter, was not elected rampart and ditch are all its remains“. e. 
till A. D. 971. e III Jamesl.a.r. 19, granted a charter for 2 may, Ofwalddl 
The towne of Worceſter, called in Welſh Caer ſix aldermen, who are juſtices of peace, and choſen out Wl «1, "ry 
« Argo e, ſtandeth on the left ripe of Severne, upon of the 24 capital citizens, as is the theriff; 48 m_— dl, and 
« a ground ſomewhat condeſcending from the river. council, two chamberlains, a recorder, dene , , 1 lage te 
« It is reaſonably well wodded and well maintained. coroner, &c. The city is a county of itſelf *, It y at W 
| d Green, 36, 37. P. 68. %%% - Tg Green, 42, 43. „l ' Na, pref, 
2 lb. 60, 61. d Ib 64, 65. | i Dr. Naſh. | = . 1, 23 
1 Green, 63.83, neg. Wigorn. ſub eod. an. e ee Ny 
yy Ter » Wig. A. 969. Ang, Sac. I. 472. 542. 543» Chron, Mailros, Hoved. A. D. 969. Antiq. Brit. in vit. Dunvante © "Nw * . 
. Tom toy. The fite was called Belaſes. {Io P Tan. 625. 5 1 Naſh, I. 224. es, E. 
r Tan. 625. Naſh, Appendix. 1 Naſh, I. 227. Tan. 626. „ \ * Ipelma 
* Naſh, II. 33t, VV Lel. IV. 184, Tan. 626, 155 z Lel. IV. 184. » Tan. 626. Greens 1 262 
> Green, 18, 19. 14 „ib. 184, G. Green, 213. 2 his . 


6 populous, and weil built, four miles round; 
_—_ two members, has four falrs, and three 
gr markets, and a very conſiderable one for 
wt! Here are 10 pariſhes. Nine pariſh churches 
= the liberties, and two without. The biſhop's 
jalace, begun by Giffard 1270, was improved by later 


dildops. 


i Chriſtopher Wren*. St. Oſwald's hoſpital was 
pulled down by fir John Bourn of Holt t. Elizabeth, 
 ounded by dean Fell for 12 poor meti, Another 
trolle near it was by Mr. Haynes 1682; Inglethorp' 8 
1740, and Berkeley's by the judge of that name. 
A new bridge was erected 1769, and a new ſtreet in- 
ended on the city fide. The city workhouſe, for the 
maintenance of poor children built by the corpo- 
nion, incorporated 2 Ann, and ſeveral leſſer hoſpitals, 
\ freeſchool founded by Elizabeth, and an infirmary 


_ eſtabliſhed by voluntary contributions 1745, under 


the patronage of biſhop Madox f. T he cloathing 
ade eſtabliſhed here early in Henry Ils reign is 
aitirdly gone : the principal trade is gloves. The 

celan manufactory near the Severn here is a uſe- 
ful and flouriſhing branch of trade ®, | 

Florence the hiſtorian was a monk of Worceſter ca- 
thedral priory. His work is an abridgement of Mari- 
anus Scotus; from the beginning of the world to the 
lit year of his life 1118, interſpetfed with extracts 
from the Saxon Chronicle, and other writers. The 
ſimplicity of his ſtyle, and his fidelity are praiſed by 
aher monkiſh writers; and by Leland; His hiſtory, 
with the continuation by another monk of Worceſter to 
1141, was publiſhed from a faulty MS. by William 
Howard earl of Northampton; Lond. 1592. 4to. and 
with Matthew of Weſtminſter, Francfort 160 fi. 


pace he reſigned 1196, and died 1207, was an orna- 
ment to his ſociety, and wrote the lives of Oſwald arid 


thout1106, compiled a chartulary of the church of 


This city gave birth 1652 to the illuſtrious Lord 
Yomers, who died 19716 m, 

Sbley was the ſeat of the Bye Sheldons, 
nd Berkleys. The houſe was burnt by the royaliſts 
juſt before the battle of Worceſter, and fir Robert 
berkeley converted the ſtables into a houſe. In the 
church are monuments for him who was judge i in the 


lis grandſon Robert 1703, & c. This FO ſill 
joy it v. 

North of Sperchley 3 18 Eulbetn, hi ſet of the 
Vintors, of whom Robert and his brother Thomas 
ere concerned in the gunpowder- plot: : the manſion 
8 woated round but very ruinous, though the 
OE the family are ſtill preſerved in the win- 
onde. | 

Oimldlow hundred lies diſperſed in different parts 
"the county, and conſiſts of three diviſions, upper, 
tidle, and lower, comprehending all the lands that 
belonged to biſhop Oſwald and the monks of St, 
ſ} at Worceſter, conſiſting of three hundreds in 


Nu, pref, cxvi. 


A handſome Guildhall was built about 
1719 by Mr. Thomas White, a native, aſſiſtant to | 


Senitus Bravonius, prior of Worceſter, 1189, which 


Wallau in Anglia Sacra II. 15 k. Heming, a ſubprior 


Worceſter, publiſhed by Hearneat Oxford, 1723, 2 vol.“ 


King's Bench 1656, his father Rowland 1671, and 


manor *; 


n Green, 216, 217. 222. 227. 23 39! 246, 


WORCESTERSHIRYE 


difſetent parts of the county, Jad being united int 
one contained 30g hides . It was granted to the 
bilhop with wany immunities, that he ſhould have 
therein and Certain parithes ſeparated From the reſt 


of the county, all focage lervices, all cuſtomary du- 


ties. belonging to the lords pur veyatite, the king's 
ſervice, and his own, To that no theriff thould hold 
a court there.on any plea whatever, T bis at the 
Conqueror s ſurvey was atteſted by the whole county 
and ſo regiſteked. Theſe liberties were confirmed rg 
the biſhop by Henry I. and II. aud augmented by 
Henry III. on account of bis father king John being 
buried at Worceſter, | The bailiwic confiſted of a 
three weeks court; j ” ſeven court leets belonged to the 
hundred, held. on great commons, in fields, or on bills 
under trees. The biſhop cloſe and, ſtill chooſes his 
own bailiff, which office has been executed by ſoms 


expence of holding the coutts exceeds, the profit they 
are not regularly held % | 

Between Worceſter and Spechley,.. on a riſin 

round, is probably the old Ofwald's Law, 
13 miſ-rranſlates Lex Ofccaldi® „ar the decree 
againſt married priefts : but it is more properiy * 
wald's Diſtrict, or juriſdiç ion, a hundred of 300 
hides given A. D. 964 by Edgar to Oſwald about A. D., 
970 tax-free *, which gave name to the bro or bill, 


where the hundred court was and is kept“. This | 


bundred, 1s not one, continued tract, but conſiſts of 
townſhips ſcattered throu h the county, where the 
biſhop and church of V orceſter had lands at the 
granting chat charter . it is eſteemed a full third 
of the county, but not a third of that hundred 
now. This charter mentions Ulferes law and Cuth- 
burg law hundreds, how ſwallowed up in this: and 


in other. counties the names of hundreds often ter- 


minate in la, as in 12133 Radlaw and 
I ormlaw 7, 


— ks 


of the principal gentlemen of the county, but as the 


9 Oer 4% 
| Which "_— 


With an pF rock at gp” Epiſeapi,« or White Ladies aton, 


Alton, near Spetchley, biſhop Lloyd founded 1713 


at Worceſter two ſchools, called the biſhop's charity 


ſchools, in which, 24 children of different Nan 
are educated * oF 


Powick gives name to a fences. Here was 3 — 


champ's court, the antient ſeat of the Beauchamp fa- 


mily. A battle was fought here 1 "als: in which the 
royaliſts were victorious J. 


At Powick was born, 1708, the leatned phyſician 
Dr, Martin Wall, who died 1776. 


Below Powick, on the eaſt fide of the Severn; 


Worceſter, who had before and ſince the Conqueſt & 
noble palace long ſince ſo completely demoliſhed that 
the ruins are not diſcernable, but they ſtill hold the 
The barons under Montfort lodged their 
priſoner Henry III here awhile before Eveſham battle*, 
Here are fome traces of a large ſquare camp, ſingle 
trenched b. Here was a monaſtery i in the he century 
ſoon united to Worceſter ©, 


family. The manſion houſe at  Cowleigh i is ure to fe- 


| 8 Naſh, pref. (xiv. 
ky 231, I Tan, Brit. Bib. 289. & Ib, 661. N Ib. 36. 
249. | ; " n Naſh, II. 356. 4; * Hollaid. Naſh, l. 592. oli. 
I of which n may bo ſeen in Heming's Chartulary, p. 313. 617. / 
Hig? Irrodugt, Ix|xii. r Conc. I. 434. 
15 5 Ep, did. p. 87. Lambard Did. Manning's Diet. in v. hs * s charter, 
m 1. | is 1. . 
N 150 A Conc. p.433. and Mon. ye I. 130. 8 „1. 5 
arge, rl. 264, 15 * 8. ex Aubrey Ms. 0 1 hes 


mids Femſey, an antient manor of the biſhops of Kemſey, 


Leigh, near Powick, was the ſeat of this Devereux Leigh, 7 


Malvern 
chace. 


judges who decided it fat in the chace“. 
bare ſtoney ridge with a few alders on the ſides s. 


pardte the counties of Worceſter and Hereford, It 
now belongs to Edward Lechmere, eſq.* 8 
Three miles ſouth is Cromb d' Abetot, ſo named from 
Urſo d'Abetot its antient lord, now the ſeat of the 
earl of Coyentry, whoſe anceſtor fir Thomas pur- 
chaſed it 1535, and whoſe family are buried in the 
church“. Their manſion here was deſigned by Mr. 
Browne. . . 
Two miles off, on the weſt ſide of the Seyern, 
is Malvern chace and hills, © ſtretching a great way 
from ſouth to north; the north-eaſt be the higheſt. 
« Gilbert de Clare earl of Glouceſter cauſed a foſſe 


« to be made in the creſtes of Malvern hills in the 


“ prejudice of the limits and liberty of the biſhops of 
« Hereford and Worceſter f.“ Others ſay only the 
church of 'Hereford was conſidered, there being a 
diſpute between biſhop Cantelupe and the earl about 
lands held by the former in this Chaſe, and the 
It is a 


« Thechaſe is bigger than Wire or Fekenham, and 


© = « gecupiethe a greate parte of Malvernhil les, but 


« not al, and is in length in ſome places 20 miles, 
ce bat doth not occupy. all Malvern hill >,” Wil- 
liam of Malmeſbury calls it a wilderneſs i, It ex- 
tended in length from the river Teme north to 


Cors foreſt ſouth, and from Severn eaſt to the top 


of Malvern hills weſt, where is till to be ſeen 
remains of a trench, drawn 1287, on the narrow 


ridge of this ſteep hill to divide the poſſeſſions of 
the biſhop of Hereford from the chace, and to limit 
the two counties, on occaſion of a great diſpute be- 
- tween that biſhop and Gilbert de Clare earl of Glou- 
ceſter, ſoon after the foreſt had been given to the 
latter. This foreſt thus falling from the king to a 


ſubject was firſt called a chace. It followed the earl 


of Glouceſter's deſcendants till on the atrainder of 


George duke of Clarence it became forfcited to the 
crown, and in the reign of Charles II. it was difaf- 


\ foreſted. The lord of Hanley was chief lord of this 


chaſe, and held a court. 
It is beyond the powers of an antiquary to de- 
ſeribe the beautiful proſpects from Malvern hill. 


In diſtant proſpect one ſees the counties of Monmouth, 
Hereford, Radnor, Brecknock, Salop, Worceſter, 


_ Glouceſter, Stafford, Warwick, and the three cathe- 


Great 
Malvern- 


drals of Worceſter, Hereford, and Glouceſter, with 


many market towns. In nearer view the pear trees 


of Worceſterſhire when in bloſſom furniſh ſuch a 
ſcene as the world cannot equal, while on the weſt 
ſide the apple trees of Herefordſhire with their 


purple hue make an agreeable variety. Add to 
this the varied ground, the beautiful little bills and 
rich woods which improve the Herefordſhire proſ- 


pet. If to the beauty of the ſcene we add the 


ſalubrity and pureneſs of the air, we may venture 


to affirm that at leaſt for the ſummer months 
Malvern is as deſireable a refidence as any in 
England At 45 £ | | f | "JN FI 05-4 


Great and Little Malvern are ſet in this chace v.“ 
At the. former was a religious houſe, endowed by 
the Confeſſor, made a Benedictine | priory 1083. 
by Aldwin chief of the place, and afterwards a cell 


to Weſtminſter, valued at C. 308. per annum a. The 
priory church was bought by the pariſh at the 
« Naſh, II. 73, 74. | 
f Lel. IV. 184. b. ö 1 9 G. 
3 : * Naſb, Intr. lxix. laxzi. 
II. 129. 133. 0 G 


4 Tan, 623. G. Naſh, II. 140143. 


1G, 


23 


they were the golden or rather brazen. hooks with 


But this is contradicted by its ſhape. It is certainly 
prior to the trench beforementioned for part of 


- ſhot of this camp was found by Thomas Taylor near 


cottage, a coronet or bracelet of gold ſet with pre- 


| t Thomas, Antiq. Malvern. 

| 1 Naſh, II. 129. WED | 66 

„Wall in Phil. Tranf. xl x. f. 459. L. p. 23: and pamphlet 1756, * 
Na, 11, . 


N 


diſſolution, and, except tlie Lady chapel at. ( 
eaſt end, and one on the north ſide, is or gu 
beautiful painted windows miſerably delaced, a K 
ſcripture hiſtories and arms particularizeq h. 
Thomas in his Antiquities of the place 175 v. 
Dr. Naſh *; and ſcarce any provition is left for ue 
miniſter '*, , The handſome, gate is alſo entire. He ' 
are, two ſprings, one chalybeat, the other 
Hob well, bituminous, much reſorted to in ſcrg hu) 

caſes f. «41 | | ms 


of the Druids, ſuppoſes them druidical, and that 


which they cut the Miſletoe : but, as they ate 
often found in great quantities in or near Roman 
camps or ſtations, they, probably belonged to the Ro- 
mans or their Gauliſh auxiliaries. The learned and 
ingenious Dr. Lort, in his obſervations on celts in the 
fifth volume of the Archaeologia, p. 106, mentions 
ſome that were found in Herculaneum, and gives en- 
gravings of many different ſorts. This comes nearett 
r 
At Little Malvern, which ſtands in a diſmal cavity 1; 
of the hill, was founded 1171 by two brothers, M 
Joceline and Edred, ſucceſſiyely priors, à Benedictine | 
priory augmented, by biſhop, Blois, and made a cell 
to Worceſter, valued at C. 98. 1 0s. gd. per ann, 
and granted to the Ruſſels, whoſe heireſs married 
William. It is now moſtly in ruios, only part of the | 
nave remaining, and in its windows confiderable frag- | 
ments of painting and ſeveral antient monuments. 
Little Malvern is a retired. romantic ſpot on the 
eaſt ſide of an hill, and running up to its ſummit, 
where is a camp, treble ditched, of which a view 
and plan may be ſeen Pl. X. fig. 1. Some bare 
imagined it Roman, becauſe of the prætorium or 
centre part and the name of the pariſn in which it 
is ſituated, Cofwall, c. Hereford, q. d. collis valium, | 


which its outward trench ſerves. Within, muſket 


Burſtners croſs, as he was digging a ditch round his 


cious ſtones, which he ſold to Mr. Hill. goldſmith in 
Glouceſter for C. 37, and Hill to the London jev- 
ellers for £,250. who ſold the jewels for {+ 50 
This may have belonged to ſome unfortunate Bcitih | 
or Anglo-Saxon prince, to whom the fortificatioh | 
alſo belonged. RE in bean wodbits 
% Hamley is from Upton a mile in dextra ripe Sa- 
* bring, a mile above Upton, and a flite ſhotte from | 
« Severn, It is an uplandiſch towne, | The caſtelle | 
* ſtandeth in a park at the weſt parte of the towne- 
« Sir John Savage, and his father and grauntfather | 
« Jay much about Hamley and Theoketbyri, 3 
« keepers of Hamley. The erles of Glouceſter ele 
| JOB Ainslie * | 
* Naſh, I. 260— 262. 


VII. 260. 
Leland Ib. V a Tan, 11. | 


mT eland Ib. Ji 
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. The whole camp contains 4.4 tulute acres 


WS 100 yards 


C. Dotted line marking the duirion of the camps . 


A. The lughest part of the camp. 
B. Broad road leading to the camp. 


F. Cary ſenlp. 
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b owners af this caſte] and lay much there. Mr. 
4 Cometon chene NN it yn his time, being keper 
« of it after garage.“ Hanley caſtle belonged to 
the Spencers and Mortimers, ànd in the reign df 
leory VIII. to the Comptons *. Matyern well 18 In 
. been ſtands in ripa dextra Sabrina on 2 cluſter 
& four miles above Theokeſbyri, and here is a bridge 
« of wood ON Sabrine; and a grete ſtable of the 
« king's, a late occupied for great horſes *.“ A 
tone bridge Over the Seyern, one arch broke down 
againlt Oliver. It has a market and charity ſchool, 
1 four fairs. Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes it the Ypoceſa 
: yennas?, and ſays a road went along the Seyern 
kom Worceſter to Upton, where antiquities have been 
aug up, to Tewkſbury, and joined Rickning ſtreet, 
' Upton g gave Birth to John Dee, a perſon of ex- 


ten 


Mortake, 1608, aged 87. 
In Langdon pariſh was Morton caſtle whoſe keep 


reanins near the chapel yard. It was the eat of the 


| Folios, who gave it their name “. 


Medresfield has been the fear of the Lygons for . 


ſome centuries s. 

Ar Severn end in this pariſh, is the pleafanit ſeat of 
the Lechmeres before the time of Edward II. of 
whom Nichotas, born 1612, died.rjo1, was baron 
e the Exchequer at the Revolution, and his grandſon 
tad nameſake created baron Eechmere be Eveſham 
1721, which title ended with him 1727. 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid by Wood in 


his MSS. now in the Aſhmelean Muſeum, lord 
Lechmere aſſured Mr. Strype that Benner was cer“ 
taicly legitimately begotten and born at Hanley of 


one — an honeft poor man in a houſe ealled 


Bonders place now belonging to the Lechmeres; 
and that his lordſhip's great grandfather was in- 
umately acquainted with him, and received favours 
inom him in gratitude for Bonner's receiving fome 
ſtom the Lechmeres in his childhood, particularly in in 
their putting him to ſchool *.” 

Hancourt, the ſeat of the Bromleys, of which fax 
nily was the ehancellor, is by marriage the ſeat of 


John Martin, efqy of Overbury, lord of this manor . 


Ebnley caftle gave birth to Edmund Bonnor biſhop 
df Hereford and London, who died in the Marſhalſea 
1569. It was given by the Conqueror to William 


Fitz Ofborn earl 'of Hereford, His ſon rebelling 


?74ink Richard I. his eſtate remaitted in the erown *. 

* Bredon; a great ſparkelid uptandifch- toune, 
* fondeth on the lifte ripe of Severne about the 
K " tray betwixt Perſore and Theokeſbyri, and a 


bent bill called Bredon lyith by the town flat 
elke, and almoſt by the botom of it lyith Elmeley 


elle, as clyving on the hille a two mile from Bredon 
donn, and under lyith the vale of Eveſham. Dr. 
Game was perſon of Bredon. Peradventure here 
„pas the noble monaſterie of Bredon that Bede 


 Leand, VI. 3o. 0 May Brit. 228. 
KO II. 169, See befote, p. 364. | 

Ne» Annals of the Reformation, 1. 575: Naſh, II. 386. 
" Nulh, SEE . © Lel, VI. 80. 


re learning, particularly in mathematics, but 
1ain, credalons, A and enthuſiaſtio, by turns a dupe, 
«nd à cheats The black ftone, which he pretended 
was brought to him by angels, is now in the poſ- 


| Ipol He died very oor at 
{ſoo of Mr. Walpole. erg ! P the dioceſe, and in its church lies buried John 


u Naſh, I. m 


369 


tc ſpekith of ©” whence Tatwi archbiſhop of Cantef« 


bury came , or from Bredon monaſtery near Peter- 
borotighs, * The ſoile of Bredon ſelf is not woddy. 
* Bredon longith, and alſo Clive, to the biſhop of 
© Worceſter.” Ethelbald king of Mercia, before A. D. 
716, gave this town to his k inſman Eanulf, grand- 


father to king Offa, to found a monaſtery, which he 


dedicated to St. Peter. It was united to Worceſter 


before the Conqueror i. 


« Bredon, a very celebrate chirche and pariſh, 
« having many villages and hammelettes longing unto 


it, but it is now no market town. It ſtondith on the 


8 left ripe of Avon, two miles and a half above 
cc Theokeſbyri. There is a little brook called Suliet 
cc cumming down from Clive and enterith into Avon 


< at Holme caſtle * by the left ripe of it. This at 


* ſodayne raines is a very wylde brooke, and is fedde 
„with water faulling from hills cherby. There be 


© three ſtreetes in the towne meeting at the market 
* croſs. There was no other pariſh Nam but the 
ce weſt end of the abbey church l.“ 


Bredon is one of the moſt valuable $elidriey of 


Prideaux the ſequeſtred biſhop of Worceſter, who 
died 1650 w. | 


On Kemerton hill, c. Crag though only a 


few. yards diſtance from Worceſterſhire, is a la 


camp. of a triangular figure. The north and weſt 


ſides defended by two ſteep precipices of Bredon 


Kemertis LS 


bill; the ſouth and eaſt by two ditches, eich about 


20. yards wide, the area 21 acres ploughed up 
three years ago, when fome rude irons, were found u. 


See the plan Pl. X. ſig. 2. 
Little Waſhburne lies two miles eaſt from Oberburg 


and is called Knight's Waſpborne from the knightly 
family of that name ſettled here before the reign of 
Edward III. They married in the Tgeh' century into 


to | ) Wickenfords | 


the family of Poher at Wickenford 1 in this county, & 
which they removed ?. 

Cbarleton is a hamlet of Cropthorn betoaging to che 
Charletons till the reign of Richard II. when it was in 


Little or 
Knight' 8 
— 


Charleton. | 


Cropthorns 


Hanſacre, whoſe heireſs conveyed it by marriage to 


Dineley, but after the murder of fir John Dineley 


Goodyere, bart. it was ſold out of the family ”. 
Mathon, and thoſe parts of the county which ad- 

join to Hereford and Glouceſter, are the moſt famous 

for producing cyder and perry. The plantations for 


that purpoſe ought, in Dr. -Nafh's opinion, to be 
leſſened one half or two thirds, whereby much idle- 


Mathon, 


neſs and-drunkenneſs would be een and more 


corn raifed 1, 
In Tredington pariſh, which, with ſeveral ben 


conſiderable market town, though only a chapelry 


two miles ſouth from its mother church, but much 


a Shipſton on 
Stour. 


reduced ſince the decay of the ſhagg manufactory 


eſtabliſned here by one Mr. Hart. The living was 
one of the moſt valuable in the county, dei a 
peculiar tx 

In Iccumbe pariſh, on the edge of G! ouceſterſhire, is 
a camp N Daniſh, _ ditched *, Here are 


* Leland W. 


a 
e eee oh. OO 
f Ib. v. 254 Sve Flor. Worc. and Godwin. 


7 ae Tein. | ng 


Iccembe. 


> el. lb. re 620. * See before, 1, Eo 3 
} | , I. 13% 132. 1 Naſh, II. 234. L 
233. 469. | e Id. Ih 171. 173. | | Ib. I. 272» E 
| | | | | * Ib. II. 3. 9 by 
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Tredington. 
now in different counties, made the hundred of 
Hynboretre in the Saxon times, is $hipflon on Stour, a 
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chalybeat and petrifying ſprings, and five ſilk mills. 
The priory, was founded by Gervaiſe Paganel for 
Benedictines, a cell to Wenlock, valued at C. 36. 3s. 
granted to the Dudleys“. | ; 

It is worthy, obſervation, that all the diſmembered 
parts, of this county, except Dudley, were originally 
church lands. Od Barrow environed by Warwick- 
hire belonged. to EVeſham abbey, and Alderminſter to 

Perſhore. All the reſt were the lands of the biſhop 
and church of Worcelter before the diviſion of Eng- 


land into counties; and though ſeveral have been 


_ alienated many ages, they are all in Oſwaldſlow 


hundred, as Oldbarrow is in that of Blackenhurſt, 
Alderminſter in that of Perſhore ; but this laſt abbey 
was founded ſince the diviſion of ſhires. 

As for Dudley, the caſtle ftands in Staffordſhire, 
but the church and town in this county. The caſtle 
was relieved by the royaliſts 1642. Before the Con- 


quelt, Edwin of Mercia had both town and caſtle, 


which were given to William Fitz Auſculf, from 


* 
_ 


whon by ſeveral hands they came to lord Ward, de- 


ſcended from William Ward, jeweller, to Charles I's 
queen, whoſe wife, by the death of her grandfather, 


became baroneſs Dudley. Her hutband was created 


lord Ward of Birmingham, and dying 1697, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, and he by his fon 


| and grandſon, both of the ſame name, and by his 


great grandſon William, whoſe ſiſter's ſon Ferdinando 


was the laſt lord Dudley, and died unmarried. The 


barony of Ward devalved to the male heir of the 
ſirſt lord Ward, whoſe deſcendant John was 1763 


greated viſcount Dudley and Ward, and ſucceeded 
1774 by his eldeſt ſon John. Dudley was once a 


borough, and ſent members to parliament 23 Ed- 


Ward Il. Here are two churches, a market, a 
' manufaftory of nails and other iron works, and 
three charity ſchools. The foſſil called the Dud- 
ley foſſil found in limeſtone quarries near the 


town is a petrification of a loſt ſpecies. of the mo- 
noculus. It appears that above 450 years ago the 


town and caſtle were under different civil juriſdiction 


Blockley, 


Frehham 


as at preſent, and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction was 
ſettled by the pope's mandate between the biſhops 


of Worceſter and Lichfield according to the limits 
ct the two counties. Nth. | 85 
Of thele diſmembered places one is Blockley, a 


palace of the biſhops of Worceſter before the Refor- 
mation, where they frequently reſided, but now in- 
tixely, demoliſhed. © A hill oppoſite the vicarage 


_ retains. the name of the Parks*. The rev. Mr. 
Niles of Worceſter had a denarius of Severus, and 


praſs coins gf Criſpus, Etruſcilla, Carauſius, Allectus. 
The Folle-way, runs outs of Glouceſterſhire through a 
village in this pariſi called Dorn, which the tradition 


wool of the gquatry, ſays was once a city, and the many old 


taupJarigns dug up, With, the abundance of Briciſh 
and Rqmay; Coins found here by the huſbandmen, 
and the;lines,pt the ſtrects ſtil] diſcernable are evident 


marks of itsaantiquity 7, Mr. Hughes, attorney at 


Stretton; c. Warwick, has many Roman coins found 


_ at Horn, Which now centains only three” farm 


4 


kf 3 


The town of Eveſham is meetly large, and well 


«. builded with timbre ; the marketfted fajr add large, 
« and the market very celebrate. The abbey was of 
« the foundation of Kenredus king of the Mexches, 


$2019 


town at Eveſham before the found 


166 gatehouſe ro One part of the abbey, 


by Leland is a very beautiful regular ſtructure, 


laſt building erected by Popery in England. 


The abbey church, which was thrice rehuilt, 
ſo entirely demoliſhed, with all the offices, that no 
traces remain of Its lite except it is occupied by 2 
ſtone houſe belonging to Mr. Philips, who, digging 


+ . 


AV. 


* and Egwinus bithop of . Worceſter, Ther was « 
k Was tho 
„ abbey. The place wher the town 9 he kr 
* was of the old Saxons called Hethholme. C] a 
« Lichfield, the laſt abbot ſave one, did ver er. 
* coſt in building the abbey and other "nk "A 
* longing to it. He made a right ſumptuouſ e- 
c high ſquare towre of ſtone in the Shoes 


| | cemitery, wh; 
had a great bell and a goodlye clock, eder 
a 


© within the abbey precin&t two pariſh B 
The vale of Eveſham is as it were for ſuch an an 1 
de the Horreum of Worceſterſhire, it is ſo plentiful : 
* corne. It lieth ſrom the ripe of Avon to 0 
** rootes of Coteſwold hills *.” The tower mentions 


about 
Ds the 


8 It Rll 
ſerves the original purpoſe of a bell and clock is 


Its date is carved oh a wreath on the point of the 
eaſt arch ſurrounding a pendant anchor, but defaced 


22 feet ſquare, and 117 feet high, and is perha 


is now 


the foundation of a wall, found a ſkeleton in armour, 


probably of one of the heroes ſlain in battle, which 


he left undiſturbed, and built the wall on it. Here 


-were buried Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, and 


his eldeſt ſon Henry and. others of their party ſlain 
at the battle of Eveſham, fought about a mile north 


of the town not far from the Alceſter road. The | 


principal gate of the abbey, with rich but mutilated 


| imagery, ſerves as an entrance to the garden of the 


manſion-houſe. No fituation can be more luxurious 


or beautiful than that of this abbey, placed in the 
centre of a curve formed by the river Avon, and on 
a regular aſcent from the river. It was valued at | 
J. 1183 per annum. There yet remains the track of 


a great wall extending acroſs the peninſula from one 
ſide of the river to the other ſeparating the abbey 
from the town. Here are two churches of st. 
Laurence and All Saints, and a third at Bengworth- 
The town is an antient borough enjoying many pri- 
vileges by preſcription and charter. It was go- 
verned by two bailiffs till 3 James I. who at the 


requeſt of prince Henry granted a new charter for 


a mayor, ſeven aldermen, twelve capital burgeſſes, 


a recorder and chamberlain, who are all of the com- 


mon council, and twenty-four aſſiſtant burgeſſes, and 
extending their juriſdiction over the adjoining pariſh 
of Benpwworth, with power to try and execute felony 
within the borough, It ſends two members to par- 
liament, has a bridge of ſeven arches over Aron, and 


a grammar and charity ſchool, Natives were Lewes 


Bayly biſhop of Bangor 1616, who died 1637 ; Major 
Bernardi, who died 1736 after four years impriſon- 
ment in Newgate ; Elizabeth Elſtob the Saxonilt 
born 1683, died 1736; Dr. Hopkins born 1647, 
died 1711, another Saxoniſt, who communicated much 
information reſpecting this county to biſhop Gibſon, 
In 1697 fir John Somers. was created lord Somets, 
baron of Eveſham, Having early diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſelf by his abilities in the law, he was choſen with 


other eminent council to plead! the cauſe of the 
biſhops impriſoned by James II. and at the Revolu- 


r At I n See Ann, Wig. A. D. 1238. Ang. Sac. I. 490. Naſh, I, 258362 


7 Naſh; I. 98. TY | L. 6. 


„J el. IV. = Tan. 618. Groſe, 
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gas made ſucceſſively Solicitor and Attorney 
3 lord keeper and lord chancellor of Eng- 
and, being beſides his extraordinary abilities as a 

1 and great knowledge in polite literature, uni- 
go” eſteemed and acknowledged the ableſt ſtateſ- 
I the age b. In Sever nſlote church is a monu- 
p ron erected by lord Somers to his father and 
mother ©. 
„ Near North Littleton on Harrow hill is a medicinal 


ſprings good for ſore eyes, yet of a petrifying 
nature. | | 

At Cleve or MWindleſcleve, was an antient monaſtery, 
Jedicared to St. Michael in Offa's time, about 790, 
but which ſeems to have been annexed to the ditmopric 
or church of \ Worceſter before 888 4, | 


« bridge, three miles below Eveſham on Avon ripa 
« {extra appropriated in Egwin's time to Eveſham. 


« of Fladbury is now worth £.80 by the yeare ©.” 
The manor was leaſed to the late baron Perrot. 
Mr. William Sandys of this place was an ingenious 
bydrauliſt, William Lloyd rector here and "biſhop 


here 1717. 
Fladbury, antiently Fledenbyrig, bad a monaſtery, 


founded by Oſtfore biſhop of Worceſter about A. D. 
6q1, and belongs {till to the ſee of Worceſter. Below 
i; runs into the Avon a little ſtream, at whoſe head 
is Abbertong where are wells of a bitter purging 
Inter, little inferior if not equal to Epſom. It was 
part of the poſſeſſions of Petſhore abbey, afterwards 
and fill the inheritance of the antient family of 
Sheldon ®. 

a, Row Lench, not far from Fladbury, was as the ſeat of 


were the chief ſupport of Cromwell's cauſe in this 


part of the quadrangle 1 is now pulled down i. 
Perſbore is an antient market town and extenſive 
pariſh giving name to the hundred k. 


kid to have founded a religious houſe ar Perſhore 
J. D. 689, firſt of ſeculars then of monks, then ſeculars 
or nuns; but king Edgar and biſhop Oſwald, A. D. 984, 
madeit a Benedictine monaſtery, valued at /. 643. per 
im, Egelward was fo great a benefactor as to be 


ad ofthe church remains with a rebus of abbot New- 
n 1434: and a private houſe called the abbey houſe. 

About four miles north-weſt of Perſhore adjoining 
o Woodborough is Abbots wwood or Nafh's planta- 
tons, The eſtate and manor were purchaſed about 


lui out in regular rides and walks. About go, ooo tim- 
ber trees have been planted, of which 3808 30,000 
ue growing, It is now the property of the rev. Dr. 
Nath who has incloſed and finiſhed the plantation v. 
Near it is Aleſborough, which gave title of baron 
® fir Thomas Coventry lord keeper 1628, but 
en the family were made e and a new ba 
Teated this title was omitted % ; 4: 


\ 


„There was of old time an abbey at 'Fleodam 


alt is commonly called Fladbury. The parſonage 


of St, . 0 Lichfield, and Worceſter, was buried 


the Rouſes, a family as antient as Edward II. and who 


county, by which they were almoſt ruined. Great 


Oſwald, uephew to Etheldred king of Mercia, is 


route founder by ſome authors l. Only the caſt 


1720 by Richard Naſh, eſq. and conſiſt of 220 acres, 


Ar Stoxoton was born 1657, the learned William Stowton, 
Derham rector of Upminſter, Fflex, author of {cyeral 
Philoſophical pieces, who died 1735. 

The family of Ruſſel of Hrenſbam ended with fr Strenſham. 
Francis 1705, who built and endowed here an bot- 
pital for ſix poor widows, as did his widow a ch: arity 
ſchool **. One of his daughters married Dr. Ri- 
chard Naſh, who left two ſhares of the eſtate to bis 


brother De. Tread way Naſh, who Ei the 


third 1775. 
At Strenſham was born 1612 Samuel Ws. au- 
thor of Hudibras, the character of whom was drawa 


from fir Samuel Luke, an Oliverian, with whom he 


lived. He died 1680, and was buried in Covent 
garden church. 


Spelman thought he found Lullin s oak at Auſric ic, a Auſliu's oak. 
village bordering on Herefordſhire, which, as he 

explains Bede? and Henry of Huntingdon 3 lies in the 

confines of the Wiccii and Weſt N and may 


be a contraction of Auſtinfric, b. d. Auſtin's territor I. 


But not to mention that the true name of this vil- 


lage in writings is Aulfric and Alfredeſwi ic, he makes 


Herefordſhire a province of the Welt Saxons, and 
probably the oak was a tree and not a village in any 
age. Tomkins's letter in Fulman's collections at Corpus 
Chrigi college, Oxford, places it at a pariſh called 
the Rock,: but this borders on Shropſhire, and is 


| too remote from the Weſt Saxon kingdom. Bede, the 


only writer who mentions this congreſs within 400 
years of the fad, does not ſay. it was in Wiccia, but 
on the confines of the Wiccians and Weſt Saxons; 
on Which laſt Worceſterſhire no where borders 
fo that if it ſtood in Wiccia it muſt have been in that 
pat art of Glouceſterſhire which bounds the county of 
Wilts and Somerſet, provinces of the, Weſt Saxons *?, 
perhaps near Tutbury®, Hammond places it at Ol. 
ſentteet. The iſſue of the meeting was not only as 
fruitleſs as Mr. Camden repreſents, but followed by 
the maſſacre of the Britans and their biſhops in 
the true ſpirit of popery, becaufe they would not 
admit innovations on pure original Chriſtianity, 
Mr, Carte by miſtake lays Mr. Camden in Glouceſ- 


terſchire puts the place near Auſtelive on the Servern 


There was an old oak at ack cal led the Apo/iics 
oak *, 


The. river 72 eme watering the north- weſt part of Teme e. 
the county, takes i its courſe through rich meadows | 
into the Severn, the banks on both, ſides producing 
plenty of excellent cyder and hops. On the edge 
of Shropſhire, it gives name to Tembury, vulgarly 

Tenbury,. a ſmall but well frequented market town, 
and having, three fairs. This town with moſt of the 
lands between Teme and Herefordſhire was held by 
Robert Fitz Richard lord of Richard' $ caſtle, whole 
ſon Hugh marrying Euſtathia de Say a great. heireſs, 
their iſſue took the name of Say. Theſe lands by 
Margaret an heir female came in the reign of John 
to Robert Mortimer, and the iſſue male of his family 
failing t. Edward I. they were divided between two 


Tenbury. 


daughters; the elder married Geofrey de Cornwall, 


and part of the eſtate continues in their poſſeſſion ; 
h bat the reſt k has often changed i its lords = 


re ps I. 346. RO dts | 3 ; 
340. 418, . | 1b II. 345. 

A ? | »Lel. IV. 169. | Nath, l. 465. 
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Woodbury 
Hill. 


_-. Watleyo 


Lindridge, 


Worceſter: 


that magni | © 
was ſold by piece-meal. The Foley family were 
raiſed within four generations by an extenſive trade 


6 R 


De. Nach ! gives a diſſerent account of tlie antient 
proprietors. The church of St. Mary de Cormeille 
in France held it at the making of Domeſday of the 
gift of earl William, probably Fitz Oſborne earl of 
Hereford, whoſe ſon Robert forfeited it by 'conſpir- 
ing againſt king John. The king gave it to Robert 
de Mortimer, as part of the dower of his wife, 
daughter of Hugh de Saye. The Cliffords held it 

from about this period to the reign of Henry V. or 
VI. It came through ſeveral purchaſers to fir Tho- 
mas Cornwall nephew of Edward Cornwall baron of 


5 Bur ford and lord Clifford. 


About ſeven miles below Tembury the Tame runs 
under Woodbury hill, in Great Witley pariſh, on which 


of more antient date. It is ſingle trenched, and 


the atea within the ditch contains near 27 acres*, 


This hill is diſtant from Walſal camp in Kidder: 


' mioſtre pariſh, about eight miles, and from Kenvar 


edge about eleven. Theſe ſtations ſeem too far 


diſtant from the armies of Glendwr and Henry IV. 
to have much incommoded one another, but the 
advanced guard might probably approach the Se- 


vern on each fide, and ſkirmiſh for eight days, 
there being killed on both ſides about 200 men, 
when the king followed the Welſh, who with their 
French auxiliaries having plundered Worceſter re- 


treated into Wales 1405, and Henry after an un- 


fucceſsful expedition into the mountains returned to 
The march of Glendwr and his French 
auxiharies is thus traced by Monſtrelet. The French 
landed at Hareford [ Haverford], marched to Toury 


 FTenby], and through the Pais de Linerguie | perhaps 


the diſtrict of Lacharn or rather Glamorganſhire.] 
The king lay on Abberley hill about a mile of 
Woodbury *. Hence runs a continued ridge of hills 


almoſt to the Severn, which ſeems to have been the 


boundary of the Wiccian province.. At the foot of 


ſeat of the Foleys, who bought it of the Ruſſels, 


to whom it came in the reign of Henry VII. by 
marriage with one of the coheirs of Caſſy, who had 


married the heir general of the Cokeſey its more 
antient lords . 5 | dr 
The preſent church was built by the firſt lord 


Foley and Mary his widow, for whom a handſome 
monument has been erected in it: the windows 


painted by Price 1719, and the cieling by Verrio, 


were brought from the chapel at Canons when 


., 


ficent manſion of the duke of Chandos 


conducted on the faireſt principles to a height of 
opulence, crowned by nobility in the fourth genera- 
tion, in the ſeventh how changedꝰ! FE. | 

In Lindridge ſomewhat eaſt of Tenbury, was Lotus, 
the ſear of an antient family of that name from the 
reign of Henry III. who after loſing all their other 
poſſeſſions, continued to enjoy this their original 
eſtate, at laſt reduced to a ſingle farm, down to the 


beginning of this century, when their laſt lineal de- 


ſcendant in the male line Arthur, dying 1724, with- 


out iſſue male, it paſſed to his two grandaughters, 


II. 412. See Pennant's Wales I. 354. 
d Naſh, II, 464. i 80 x 8 Ib. " 92» 
* See Nath, II. 349- | t Ib. 


; G. Naſh, Þ% 258, 


7 


| | Sir William Walſh was the perfon who appre 
1s an old camp called Owen Glendowr's, but probably | 


Pitt in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 139, p. 978, | 
and Dr. Naſh, I. p. 11. N I 


moon. Hence by Mariley belonging to the Mortimers ] 
manor of the Berkleys, formerly of the Addons, and | 


Woodbury hill, which is nine miles from Worceſter, 
ſtands Great Witley, a fair new-built houſe, the chief 


it by marriage with the heireſs of Salway, Near | 
the old church was a hermitage called S9urb/;one, on 


* Nafki, II. 405, 466. | Pennant's Wales, I. 351% 
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of whom Elizabeth brought it the rey, 
Cleiveland, M. A. of Worceſter, of the fi 
family with the poet of that name e. 
In the adjoining pariſh of Mamble i, Sodington, 
ſeat of the Blounts, burnt in the civil wars, hy be 1 
round, and approached by four draw. bridges . 


William 
me antient 


Under the welt fide of Woodbury hill lie; Se 
Beauchamp, ſo called from the Beauchamps of Hlolt u b 
held it, and over againſt it She//ley Ig I 


lived fir Richard Walſh, the famous ſerilt 3 f 


county at the time of the Powder plot, and 2 
active in apprehending the conſpirators, Whom . 
purſued into Staffordſhire, and took them theres 
) | hended 
Wolſey, who ſubmitted to him without a Warrant a 
a gentleman of the bedchamber*, Ou the eall kde 
of the hill now all together called Aber lull, 
near its tops ſtands Abberley lodge, the ſear vs auother 
branch of the antient family of the Woallhes, de. 
ſcended from fir Henry le Walſh, knt. in the reign of 
Henry III, which branch ended in William Wat 
eſq- a writer, maſter of the horſe to qucen Anne, _ 
the friend of Pope, who died unmarried 1907, ad 
left only ſiſters 8. 3 | 
In Ack or Rock an adjoining pariſh in the middle of 4 
a thick wood is a very uncommon tree, the Horb 
Sativa pyriformis, or Quick Pear, deſcribed by Mr, 


ane 


— 


_ Alittte lower in Cliftoz pariſh flood Hamme caſtle, 
the ſeat of the abtient family of Jeſferys for abore | 
200 years, now of ſir Edward Winnington, bart. It 

was damaged by fire 1605, and deſtroyed in the | 
civil” wars. Mr. Jefferys found a treaſure here in a 
vault in an iron cheſt 1649 in the middle of a half 


now to the Foleys b, Teme paſſes under Cotberidge, a C 


before that belonging to the Mortimers and Says“. 
On the oppoſite bank is Leigh a manor of viſcount 
Hereford, now of fir Charles Cocks, bart.“ Hence 
the river haſting to Powick falls into the Severn. 
To Sheldon Beauchamp adjoins Stanford, the ſat 5 
of fir Edward Winnington, bart. whoſe anceſtor has 


a ſteep aſcent in the boſom of great hills, Within 
the rock are ſome rooms hewn out of the hard ſtane. 
On the top was a chapel dedicated to St. John Baptil, 
on whoſe feſtival was a ſolemn offering in the chapel, | 
after | which the people went and drank. at a Pie 
well known for curing many diſorders'. The offer- | 
ing baſon with its ſingular. inſcription 38 engraved in 
Dr. Naſh's book, II. 366. and has been paralleled | 
with another in the Gentleman's Magazine. | 

 Kyre near Tenbury has been the feat of the Pytts i 
for three centuries. Mr. Habingdon ſays the park 
70 is adorned with ſo many tall and mighty oaks as 
« ſcarce any ground in England within that quan" 
& of acres can ſhew ſo- many.“ Several now ſtand- 
ing are thought to be coeval with the firll ineloſure 
of the park n. Great quantities of wild ſaftron = | 
in the pariſh, but it is no Where met with in i 
neighbourhood v. Es 
_ > 
d Ib. II. 159. —— 


* . Naſh, 1. Jo b Ib, am 2. 
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At Walverley notth of Kidderminſter and on the 
of the county was born 1706, John Balkerville, 
we rdinary man was originally a ſtonecutter 
„ Birmingham, Which profeſſion he changed for that 
oo colmaſter. He diſcovered the method of 
1 3 now purſued to ſo much advantage by 
1. Clay of the ſame place: and, laſt of all, in- 
100 and caſt a new type, and opened his preſs 
80 in edition of Virgil. By this occupation he 
. fortune of 10 or 12, 00. which he left 
wo widow, who ſold the ſtock ſoon after her huſ- 
babd's death, and now lives on her fortune in a 
handſome houſe which he built at the upper end of 
the new town. She was the widow of a perſon who 
haying been guilty of ſome fraudulent practices in 
regard to A relation's will; was obliged to quit the 
kingdom, having firſt made over his property to an 
morney at Birmingham, who after his return refuſed 
to reſign it. His ſon reduced to drive waggons for 
hiz livelihood, by the aſſiſtance and ſupport of Mr. 
Baſkerville (to whom his mother retired, and who 
ffrerwards married her) recovered his eſtate, and 
nade a handſome proviſion for his two ſiſters. Mr. 


This extrao 


d Pugd, Bar. I. 2. Mon. | 105. 


r Ib, ex cod. 


Baſkerville died Jan. 8, 1775; and, agreeably to the 
ſingularity of his opinions, was buried under a wind- 
mill in his garden, on whoſe top after it fell into diſ- 
uſe he had erected an urn. His types have been 
purchaſed in France, and are now employed in a 
ſplendid edition of Voltaire's works. 

Earls of Worceſter before the Conqueſt called here 


| Subreguli, were Oſric, to whom king Ethelred, A. D. 68 1, 


gave lands in Glouceſter®, Huctred, dux Micciorum, 
A. D. 756, and his brother Eanbert and Uhtred about 
A. D. 798", ' gg N 

Edtoard Somerſet earl of Worceſter died 1627, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, created marquis of 
Worceſter 18 Charles I. and dying 1647 was ſuc- 


ceeded by his fon Edward. He 1667 by his fon 
Henry a, who was created duke of Beaufort 34 
Charles II. (the title of marquis being enjoyed by the 
eldeſt ſon), and died 1699. He was ſucceeded by 
his grandſon Henry (eldeſt ſon of his ſecond ſon 
Charles), who died 1714, and was ſucceeded by his 


ſon Henry. He dying 1745-6 without iſſue was ſue- 


ceeded by his only brother Charles Noel, and he 


1756 by his ſon Henry 5th and preſent duke. 
« Dugd, Bar, IL 2956 | 
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| Rare Plants found in Worceſterſhire. 


Anagallis arvenſ d. Blue Pimpernell: in a corn 
field at the top of Overbury wood, and on Bredon 
hill. 


| Aſtragalus arenareu eus. Mountain Milk Vetch ; on the 


ſide of Bredon bill, below the camp. 


Campanula patula. Spreading Bell Flower; in hedges | 
by wood ſides, near Meuter, Malvern, and 


elſewhere. 


Cardamine amara, Bitter ane on the pan of 


or Bitter Ladies Smock; the Avon, below 
birſuta. Hairy Ladies | © Combertan, plen- 
Smock; fully. 


Carduus ericphorus. |  Woolly-headed Thiſtle; on 
Bredon hill. | 
Chlora perfoliata. Perfoliate Yellow Gentian: in 


paſtures of a ſtiff clay ſoil; about Great Com- 
berton, and elſewhere. _ 


Colchicum autuninale. Autumnal Meadow Saffron : in 


- paſtures and low meadows, frequent about Great 
Comberton, Great Malvern, Myre, and elſewhere. 


Comarum paluſtre. Purple Marſh Cinquefoil; on 


boggy places: on the Licky near Bromſgrove. 


| Cynogloſſum officinale (3. var. (fol. virenti). Green- 
| leaved Hound's Tongue; near the three mile 


ſtone going from Worceſter to Perſhore. 


Daphne Laureola. Spurge Laurel; in woods and 


hedges near Per ſbore. 


Dianthus Armeria. Deptford Pink; on banks, mw 


hedges in a clay ſoil, about Perſpore, n, 
Great Comberton, and elſewhere. 


of a clay ſoil, about en nd Per ſhore, 
plentifully. 


hill above Great Malvern town. 


hills. 


Geranium praten/e. Meadow Cranes bill, with a large 
blue flower; in moiſt meadows, and among 


buſhes. 


Wappen comoſa. Tufted Horſe-ſhoe vetch; on 


the ſouth ſide of Bredon hills below the camp. 


near Perſbore; in barren and gravelly places. 


Hypericum montanum. Mountain St. John's Wort; 


on banks, under hedges, and by wood ſides: 
about Perſbore and Breedon hill. 


Huypochæris glabra. Smooth Hy pochæris; in Penſbam 


field. 

Iberis nudicaulis. Rock Creſs; in ſome old gravel 
pits by the ſide oſ Penſbam field. 

Inula Helenium. Elecampane; plentifully on that ſidę 


Lathyrus Ny/olia. n Graſs , on banks, 


Vicia /ylvatica. Striated Wood Vetch; in a thicket f 


of Bredon hill in the aſcent from Orea Combertar, 

Iris fætidiſſima. Stinking Iris or Gladw 

about Great Comberton and elſe 
- . neighbourhood of Per/hore. 

: Xiphium. Blue flowered Iris or Flower de Luce; 
by the ſides of rivers near Hadbury, and 900 
other places i in this county; lately wag to 
be a native of England by the Ducheſs of Pye 
land. Dr. Naſb's Hiſt. of Worceſterſhire, 


} n: in Woods; 
Where in the 


by the | 
Vetch; ſides of Wood; 

—— ſylveſtris. Mun leaved | between Perſkire 

Peeaſe Everlaſting; Jand Colington, + 

Malva moſchata. Muſk Mallow; in moiſt meadous 
among buſhes. 5 

Meliſſa Calamintka. Wood . in woods and 
hedges near Malvern, and elſewhere, 

Oenanthe Crocata. Hemlock Dropwort ; by the ſides 
of rivers and ditches. | 

- pimpinelloides. Water Dropwort with Bur- 
net ſaxifrage leaves: by the ſides of rills ; on the 
north ſide of Bredon hill. 

Ophris Apifera. Bee Orchis : in rough paſtures of 14 
clay ſoil; on the fide of Great Comberton towards 
Moolerſbill, frequent. 


Oſmunda Lunaria. Moonwort ; on the north ſide of 


Bredon hill in many places, but particulady | 


above Moolerſpill in rough grounds among as 
Pteris Aquilina. 


Cn Paris quadr. ifolia, Herb Paris * Love, or One- 
Feſtuca pinnata. Spiked Feſcue Graſs; in anden . 


berry; in woods and thickets on the ſides of 
Bredon hill. 


Parnaſſia paluſtris. Grafs of Parnaſſus; in ſome low 
Fumaria claviculata. White Climbing Fumitory ; 'M 


rough ſtoney places: by the fide of Malvern 


boggy meadows on the ſouth ſide of Bred: | 
hill, and eaſtward of Overbury. 


Satyrium viride. Frog Orchis; in meadows and pal- 
Galanthus Nivalis. Snowdrop ; 3 at t the foot of Malvern 


tures about Great Comberton towards Wi, polorfoil 
frequent. | 
Scabioſa columbaria. Leſſer field Scabious on Bre- 
don hill. | 


Sedum album. White Stone Crop; on the rocks by 


the fide of Malvern hill above Malvern town. 


8 Scirpus romanus. Single headed Club- ruſh; in mack 
Hyoſeris minima. Swines Succory; in Penſbam field | 


places near Throgmorton. 

Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; between Comberio 
and Wooler/hill; under ſome hedges of ſome in- 
cloſures near the Avon. _ , 

Spirza Filipendula, Dropwort ; on A hills abo | 
Overbury, plentifully. 


Vaccinium Oxycocus. Cranberries; in the boggy Pet | 


of the Lickey near Bromeſgrove. 


on the north ſide of Bredon hill. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 


uk thitd part of the conntry of the Cornavii 

s now called Staffordſhire, STatfopopeyne, 
whoſe inhabitants from inhabiting the midland parts 
of England, are called by Bede * the Midland Angles ; 
bounded on the eaſt by Warwick and Derby, on the 


middle rendered more agreeable by the river Trent, 
covered with woods and diverſified with cornflelds 
ind meadows : as is the ſouth, which has alſo pit 


bitants. 5 | 


caſtle firſt exalts its head. It was built by Dudo, or 
Dodo, a Saxon, about A. D. 760, and called after 
hin, In the time of William I. as appears by his 
ſurvey?, William Fitz Auſculph poſſeſſed it. After- 
wards it came to the family of Somery, till at length 


the Somerys, whoſe poſterity from that time had the 
title of barons Dudley, and became an illuſtrious 


is (ellington, the beautiful houſe and manor of the 
6 antient and famous family of the Garde, which, in 
the time of Henry TI. Peter Corbuchin gave to Peter 


queror of Treland gave Tachmelin, and other places in 
lieland, Vulfrunes hampton, from Vulfruna a devout 
woman, who built a monaſtery in the town before 


corruptly called Wolverhampton. Its greateſt emi- 
hence is owing to its college annexed to the dean and 


tall of nations or Pagans, now Ternall, dyed with 


ww Weddſborozy, antiently fortified by Ethelfleda, 
Lady of the Mercians: and Walſall, no inconſiderable 
market town. Near this laſt glides the river Tame, 


beſet, the ſeat of the Baſſets, who, ſpringiug from 
me Turſtin, lord of this place in the time of Henry I. 
med a numerous and illuſtrious family, Hence, as 
um 2 common ſtock, came the Baſſets of Melleden, 
ccanb, Sapcot, Chedle, and others. Of theſe at 
"Mon the laſt was Ralph, a famous baron, who 
nanied the ſiſter of John Montfort, duke of Bretagne, 


ad died without iſſue t. Richard II. 
te Tame 


Wich runs the antient Roman road, waſhes Tamworth, 

a Tamapeopp, called by Marianus Tamawordina, 

" Mate on the edge of the counties that that part 

t which belonged to the Marmions is in War- 

| Hi, Bee. IV. Jo 5 Inq: 4 . 25 
3 * 


ſouch by Worceſter, on the weſt by Shropſhire, run- 
ning in an irregular oval form from fouth to weſt, 
' broadeſt in the middle, and narrower at the ends. 
The north part is mountainous and unpleaſant, the 


Bomel's iſland. 
a royal village, and, as we find in the book of Wor- 


(cal and iron mines; whether to its advantage or diſ 
advantage can beſt be determined by the inha- 


In this ſouth part, near Worceſterſhire, Dudley 


fr Richard Sutton had it with his wife the heireſs of 


family, The next remarkable r in theſe parts 
Gifard, to whom alſo Richard Strongbow the con- 


alled Hampton, whence for Vulfrunes-hampton it is : 


predendaries of Windſor. Theoten-hall, q. d. the 


Daſh blood 911 by Edward the elder. Weadeſburg, 


ilnga few miles off in the eaſt edge of this county, 
ad making towards Trent, it wanders near Draiton 


» Paſſing the bridge at Falleſſey, over 


wickſhire, the 6ther belonging to the Haſtings in 


this county. Ir has its name from the Tame which 
runs by it, and the Saxon word Weonch, Which 
ſignifies both a court or eftate, and a river-iſland, or 
place ſurrounded with water, as /tey/ers-wweort, and 
BomeP's *veort, in Germany ſignify C:eſar's and 
In the time of the Metcians this was 


ceſter, a very famous place.” Being afterwards 
ruined in the Daniſh wars, it was rebuilt by Ethel— 
fleda the Mercian; and Editha, daughter of king 


Edgar, who, conceiving an averſion to marriage, was 


for her teputation for chaſtity inrolled among the 
ſaints, built here a ſmall nunnery, which, a ſew 
years after, the Marinione, a Norman family, to 


whom William the Conqueror gave this town, tranſ- 
ferred to Poleſworth, having there erected a collegiate 


church, in which are ſome of their tombs, and an 
elegant caſtle which came from them by the Frevilles 
to the Ferrars family, deſcended from a younger bro- 


ther of the barons Ferrars of Groby, | Hiſtory in- 


forms us that theſe Marmions were hereditary cham- 


pions to the king of England. For, as often as a 


new king of England was crowned, the heir of this 
family was bound to come on horſeback, armed at all 


points, into the king's palace, and give a ſet challenge 
to all that dared call the king's right in queſtion, 


Certain it is we find in the public records thar Alex- 


ander Frevill under Edward III. held this caſtle by 
this ſervice#. But the Frevilles loſt their honour at 


the coronation of Richard II. and the family of 


Dimoc in Lincolnſhire obtained it by marriage +. 
To return. At Falkeſley bridge before-mentioned, 


the Roman military way ſo often ſpoken, and of 


which more hereafter, enters this county, and croſſing 
it almoſt in a ſtrait line, runs weſt into Shropſhire, 


T have ſurveyed it with particular atttention to find 


Erockruu the next ſtation in Antoninus after Mandueſ. 


Jedum, and I have now by good luck found it, and 
acknowledge myſelf to have been totally wide of it 


before. For, at the ſame diſtance which Antoninus 
makes between Mandueſſedum and Etocetum, [ 


ſtumbled upon the ruins of a ſmall antient city by | 


ET ock ru. 


the road fide, ſcarce a mile to the ſouth from Lich. 


feld a famous epiſcopal ſee. The common name of 


the place now is Wall, from the pieces of walls re- 
maining there, and including about two acres called 
Caftle Croft, q. d. Caſtle field, to which the antjent 
city is ſaid to have adjoiued on the other fide the road 
deſtroyed before the Conqueſt according to the old 
tradition of the inhabitants. They ſhew a place 
where, by the great foundations, they ſuppoſe ſtood 
a temple, and produce the moſt certain evidences 
of its antiquity and Roman coins. But the ſtrongeſt 
proof is the military way running from hence with 
a fair bold and uninterrupted ridge till it comes to 


+ See in Lincolnſhire, p. 268, 
Fol. 177. as 


the 


Nah. 


— ——— —— — 
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Trent r. 


N. au Caf l, 4 
under Lyme. 


Cheſterton 


wader Lyme, ; 


Trent ham. 


Stones 


Names varied 
with refi- 
dence. 


Cank oat. 
go rr. 
Healy caſtle, 


Barons 


40. 


 Gerar's 


Bromley. 


6 8 R 


the river Penct, which has à ſtone bridge at PrxNockv- 


„ 2. 


The Sow runs parallel and equidiſtant tn 


the 


ciuM, which takes its name from the river at the ſame Trent by Chebſey, which had antiently its om Jorg, or a 
diſtance laid down by Antoninus. Nor has it yet loſt the Haſtings and not far from Eceleſhull the ſent 4 0 | 
its name, being called inſtead of Pennoerucium the biſhop of Lichfeld ; and Elenhall, lornerhy X J fe Ft 
Penkridge, though now only a ſmall village famous reſidence of the famous family of the Ny; boy . N | 
for its horſe fair obtained of of King Edward Il; by here founded a monaſtery at Raunton, and from bon 0 1 the 
Henry Blunt ©,. or Flavus. Nothing more occurs it came by inheritance to the Hartourts of iter 1 x * 
remarkable on this road in this county; except near Norman nobility, who lived long here in . rt 
Weſton, a clear and large lake thence it runs (trait ſplencor. Of the male line of the Noels * woes | 
on to Oken-zate, in Shropſhire. Noel of Dalby an illuſtrious knight, the Notls gf 1 
I come now to the middle part of the county, which is Welleſborow, in the county of Leiceſter, and others of thei 
watered by the Trent, in deſcribing which I ſhall follow Are ſtill living. From thence the Sow paſſes I : the B 
the courſe and windings of the river from its ſource. Stafford, antiently Statford, but firſt by alen * 0 "eve 
The Trent, which juſtly ranks as the third river where Berthelin formerly led the life of 3 hermi b called C 
in England, riſes in the upper part of this county with the reputation of great ſanctity *, Equard the 1 had all 
towards the weft from two ſprings clofe to each elder built a caſtle on the north bank of the river, Adrian | 
other. Some unſkiltul pretenders to learning derive A. D. 914 When William the Conqueror tool: biſhops © 
it from the French word Trente, and pretend that ſurvey of England, it appears by it * that * the kjn | yailed of 
30 rivers run into it, and that as many forts of fiſh * had in this town 18 burgefles in demeſne, and 205 Mercia, 
are found it, whoſe names the inhabitants rehearſe * manſions of the honor of the earls, It paid for vlbop 0 
in Engliſh chyme : nor do they ſeruple to aſcribe to it “ all cuſtoms L. 9. libras denariorum in money; wg Charlem! 
what the Hungarians do to their Teſs, that it is two in the ſame book , © the king ordered a caſtle to he kid 
parts water and one part fiſh. From its ſource it runs built which is now deſtroyed.” Then as Well as dulphus. 
ſouth firſt with many windings not far from New now it was the head of the whole county, but derives alda, ca 
Caſtle under Lyme, ſo called in reſpect to an older its greateſt glory from the adjoining caſtle of Stafford, before lu 
caflle antieatly ſituated near it at Cheſterton under Which the barons Stafford built for their reſidence, « ſelf a! 
Lyme, where I ſaw many walls of a half ruined. Under it the. little river Penk joins the Sow, giving py " rately 
caſtle, which at firſt, by the gift of king John, be- name to the antient city Pennocrucium before. met. | * when | 
longed to Ralph carl of Cheſter, afterwards by favour tioned. | Near the confluence of the Sow and Trent & miniſtr 
of king Henry III. to the houſe of Lancaſter. Thence ſtands Ticks hall, the ſeat of the family of Aſton, of f Ar that ti 
by Trentham, antiently Tricingbam, a ſmall. religious great eminence in thele parts for its antiquity and « ferior 
foundation of that holy and royal virgin Werburga, alliances. 1 « about i 
it haſtens to Szone, a market town, which ſprung up Trent having received theſe waters gently croſſes church 
in the Saxon times, and took its name from the ſtones the county eaſtward, in ſight of Chartley caſtle about g « humilit 
which our anceſtors in a ſolema manner piled up to two miles from its left bank, which came fron e the cour 
mark the place where Wulpher the pagan king of Ranulph earl of Cheſter, who brought it to the ſhould n 
Mercia cruelly murdered his ſons Wulfold and Ru- Ferrars by his ſiſter Agnes, who was married t j biſbop of 
ſinus for embracing Chriſtianity. In this place poſ- William de Ferrars earl of Derby, from whom . But his 
terity having erected a fuall church in memory of ſprung the lords Ferrars of Chartley, and Anne Coventry 
them, a town ſoon grew up, which, according to daughter of the laſt brought this honour as it were in back to! 
the Hiſtory of Peterborough, took the name of Stone dower to her huſband Walter D'ZEureux, from whom A. D. 1 
from thoſe ſtones. After this Trent gently glides by Robert D'Eureux earl of Eſſex, and lord Ferrars of (rad, ar 
Sandon, once the feat of the illuſtrious knights Szaf- Chartley are deſcended.. Almoſt at the ſame diſtance WW ud vani 
 fords, but lately the eſtate of the celebrated Sampſon from the right bank. ſtands pleaſantly among the WW "*1alt : 
Erdeſwick, an eminent encourager of venerable an- woods Beaudeſert, once the ſeat of the biſhops of | and bury 
tiquity, and no leſs conſiderable on this account than Lichfield, afterwards of the barons Paget: for! breit 
for his deſcent hy the male line from Hugh de Vernon, William Paget, who, for his conſummate prudence This | 
baron of Shipbroc, changing the name with the both at home and abroad, was in great favour with Mithin it 
reſidence, firſt to Holgrave, and afterwards to Er- Henry VIII. and Edward VI., and obtained large collecting 
defwicke. ee.ſceates, was created by Edward VI. baron Paget of courſe e 
Trent at this place turns eaſt, and on the ſouth Beaudeſert. His grandſon William, the 4th baron, " whi 
leaves Canoc, commonly called Cank wood, of great is now living, who, by his virtue and literary 4c. ward thr 
extent, and then receives on the left the river Sow, compliſhments, is a great ornament to his family, '} Hrs 
which riſes near Healy, a caſtle built by the barons and on this account deſerves the higheſt encomiums, 0 
Aldeleigb, or Acdlege, to whom Hervey de Stafford We come next to L1CHFIELD, ſcarce four miles ae 
gave this place, as Theobald de Verdun did Aldelegh from this ſide of the Trent, called by Bede Licidfeld b 1 2 
itſelf, and from them deſcended the family of the which Roſs of Warwick tranſlates the eld of c " for 
Stanleys earls of Derby; but the eſtate and the name caſes, and ſays that many Chriſtians there ſuffered } * won 
went to the Touchetts, in whoſe deſcendants and martyrdom under Diocleſian. The city ſtands low, | 1 27 ac 
name that dignity {till ſhines. Nor muſt I here forget but is tolerably large and neat, divided into two pan 7 77 g 
the houſe called Cerard's Bromley, both for its mag- by a pool of clear water of no great depth; but theſe k re: 
nificence and for its being the principal reſidence of two' parts are united by two banks with vents b under | f 8 . 
Thomas Gerard, created by king James in the them. The ſouth or hither part is much the large . xa gi 
firſt year of his reign baron Gerard ef Gæard' conſiſting of ſeveral {treets, with a ſchool, and a role- ry 
Brom. | „ rably large hoſpital of St. John for the relief of ile Tal 1 
| 110 | | 

Blond. 3 al. eq. $ :; 7 unte Tt t Quare. — 10 | 

* Lyceigfelth, Hill Eccl, IV. 3. Licixpeld, Alfred. 1 euiſaria, arches of ſtone for the water to iſſue into the ſecond poole. L Ts 
ts Ear FINE | | | 24 PATE WD 577 Wie poor 1 y p. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


ne further part is leſs, but remarkable for 
ax noble church ſurrounded by a fair wall like 
jw” incircled with very handſome houſes of pre- 
He Fol the biſhop's palace. It has three beauti- 


cal and lofty ſtone ſpires, and was for many ages 
I! 


g the ſear of a biſhop. For A. D. 6061 Oſwi, 
5 Northumberland, having defeated the pagan 
* = for the better propagating the Chriſtian 
een founded a church here, and appointed Dui- 
1 «| biſhop, whoſe ſucceſſors found that favour 


ich their princes as not only to take precedence of 
VW 


au the Mercian biſhops, and had the moſt conſidera- 
he revenues, being endowed with the great wood 
called Cank or Canoc, and other lage eſtates; but 
i had alſo an archbiſhop Eadulphus, to whom pope 
Adrian gave the pall, ſabjefting to him al! the 
biſhops of the Mercians and Eaft Angles, being pre- 
| qailed on with golden arguments by Offa king of 
Mercia, out of pique to Icambert or Lambert arch - 
tiſbop of Canterbury, who offered his aſſiſtance to 
Charlemagne if he would invade England. But this 
irchiepiſcopal dignity expired with Offa and Ea- 
dulphus. The moſt famous of the biſnops was Ce- 


ada, canonized for his ſanctity, who, as Bede! ſays, 
before luxury had infected the biſhops, ** made og 


« ſelf a lodge not far from the church, where pri- 


At that time Lichfeld © was a ſmall village, far in- 
« ferior in populouſneſs to a city. The country round 


« about it Woody, a ſmall riyulet running near it. The 

« church ſtood in a confined. place expreſſive of the 
« humility and temperance of the autients n. When 
the council in 1075 ordained that epiſcopal ſees 


ſhould no longer remain in obſcure towns, Peter; 
biſbop of Licedfeld, transferred his ſee to Cheſter, 
But his ſucceſſor Robert de Limſey removed it to. 
Coventry. Soon after Roger Clinton brought it 


back to Lichfeld, and began a moſt beautiful church 
A. D. 1148, in honour of the Virgin Mary and St. 


(rad, and repaired the caſtle now utterly deſtroyed 
ind yaniſhed. The town was firſt incorporated in 
the laſt age by Edward. VI. by the name of bailiffs 
and burgeſſes. It ſtands in latitude 52% 42“, and in 
_—_— 
This pool at Lichfield being at firſt confined 
"thin its banks, and then ſpreading itſelf and again 
collecting its waters into a channel, continues its 
courle eaſt till it meets the Tame from the ſouth 
with which the Trent joining directs its courſe north- 


ward through grounds yielding plenty of alabaſter 


In order to receive the Dove, and altnoft ſurrounds 


Burton, a town famous for its alabaſter works, a | 


calle of the Ferrars', an antient monaſtery founded 
by Vlfric Spot earl of Mercia, and once remark- 
1 for the retreat of Modwena or Mowenna an 
Iriſh woman, Of this monaſtery we have the fol- 
mig account in the book of Abingdon. A ſer- 
4 of king Ethelred, named Ultric Spot, built 
an tie abbey at Burton, and gave it all his paternal 
„Aue Worth 4 700. and that the ratification of 
fo gift might ſtand, he gave king Ethelred 300 
mans of gold for his confirmation, to each biſhop 


, and to Alfric archbiſhop of Canterbury 
Ve 


w. 307. 


dung. See Drayton's 


o . 


OL, II 


hence alone we may learn that there was a golden 
age then, and that gold was not without its weight 
in religious tranſactions. In this monaſtery Modwena, 
whoſe ſanctity was renowned in theſe parts, was bu- 
ried, with theſe lines on her tomb by way of epitaph: 


Ortum Modwenne dat Hibernia, Scotia finem, 
Anglia dat tumulum, dat Deus aſtra poli. 

Prima dedit vitam, fed mortem terra ſecunda, 

Et terram terre tertia terra dedit. 

Aufert Lanfortin quam terra Conallea prefert, 
Felix Burtonium virginis ofa tenet. 


Ireland gave Modwen birth, England a grave, 
As Scotland death, and God her ſoul ſhall ſave, 
Ihe firſt land life, the ſecond death did give, 
The third in earth her earthly part receive; 
| Lanfortin takes whom Connels* country owns, 


And happy Burton holds the virgin's bones. 


Near this between the roads Dove, Trent, and 
Blithe (which laſt waters and gives name to Blith- 
feld, a handſome houſe of the antient and famous fa- 
mily of the Bagotts), Need:wood, a ſpacious foreſt and 
full of parks, extends itſelf, in which the neighbour— 
ing nobility eagerly purſued the chearful ſport of 
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*Tir Connel, 


Blithfocld. 


Needawood 
toreſt. 


hunting. So much for the midland part of the 


county. 
« yately with a few, about ſeven or eight brethren, 


« when he had time to ſpare from labour and the 


| beginning here run through the heart of England 
„ miniſtry of the word he uſed to read and pray.” 8 8 8 Or, Eoglan 


Ihe north part riſes gently in ſmall hills, which 


like the Apennines in Italy in a continued ridge, 


_ riſing gradually higher and higher into Scotland 


under different names; ſometimes as here under that 
of Moorland, then Peake, then Blackſtone edge, then 


Craven, then Stanmore, and then parting into two 


horns are called Cheviot. This Moreland, ſo named 
becauſe it riſes into hills and mountains, and is barren 


Moorland. 


like the places we call Moores, is a rough dreary cold 
tract, the ſnow lying long on it; and the neighbours | 


have this rhyme of a country village hereabouts 


called Wotton under Wever hill, as if God had never 


viſted the place: | 


Motton under Wever T 
Where God came never. 


brings rain, but the eaſt and ſouth, which in other 
places are rainy winds, make fair weather here, un- 


The people here obſerve that the weſt wind always 


leſs the wind turns about from the weſt to the ſouth ; 
and this they aſcribe to its nearneſs to the Iriſh chan- 


nel. From theſe mountains riſe many of the rivers 


of this county, the principal of which are the Dove, 
Hanſe, Churnet, Teyn, Blith, and Trent, which laſt re- 


ceives all of them, and conveys them to the ſea. The 


Dove, whoſe banks are formed of a ſolid chalk, which 
being burnt to lime is uſed for manure, glides ſwiftly 


on the eaſt edge of the county for the molt part, 


ſeparating it from Derbyſhire with a clayey channel 


without any muddy bed through a ſoil of that kind 
of chalk here called limeſtone, whence it derives ſuch 


a fertilizing quality that in the midſt of winter the 
meads on each ſide wear a moſt agrecable aſpe&®, and 
if it overflows its banks, and floods the meadows in 
April it fertilizes them like another Nile, ſo that the 
inhabitants gratefully of it ſay, 


In April Dove's flood 
Is worth a king's good. 


4 k Dwina or Diuma. Wharton, Godwin, 
Malmeſb. de geſtis pontif. IV. p. 164. a, e. | 


Poly Olbion, 
5D 
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This river riſes ſo high in twelve haurs time as to which he could not turn, took up arms 2 
carry off ſheep and cattle to the great alarm of the. ſovereign, and being afterwards made priſo 


gainſt his 


ner, 10 
iobabicants, but in as many hours abates and keeps *© cording to the tenor of his obligation" 35 2 
itfelf within its banks: while the Trent when once cord expreſſes it, ſuffered the loſs of his fortune . 
it riſes and overflows its banks remains upon the dignity. Here is ſomewhere in this county, if Nee. 
| country four or five days. But to return to the ham“ does not miſinform us, a lake into Which 90 
Hare r. rivers that fall into it. The firſt is the Hans, which beaſt will on any terms enter; but as both the place 
1 ſinks into the ground, and after three miles riſes and the fact are uncertain, I ſhall Only inſert Nec: 
Churnet r. again, Afterwards it receives the river Churnett ham's verſes, intituled, 
Dolacres ub. flowing by the monaltery of De-la-Cres, founded by De neu n 87 affordi 4. ; Au 
nie Ranulph third of that name earl of Cheſter, Leike a Rupitu larus of eventus preco futuri, T b 
conſiderable market town, and Aulton antiently the Cujus aquis fera ſe cre tort tle files. a 
caſtle of the barons Verdon, from whom it came by Inſtet odora canum virtus, mors inſtet acerba. vides it 
| the Hur nivails 95 the Talbots earls of Shrewſbury. Non tamen intrabit exagitata lacum. ; former 
Tein, r. The little river Tein falls ſomewhat lower into the | N Woodls 
lena. Dove, which riſing not far from Cheddle, the antient On a lake in Staffordſhir & Watlin 
| ſeat of the Baſſets, deſcended from the Baſſets of There is a lake of moſt prophetic roar, bike! 
Draiton, winds away in ſo many meanders that I No beaſt will change its waters for its ſhore: yay fro 
| cCTroſſed it four times in a mile. Near this in the Nor eager hounds nor inſtant death compel entering 
Che. church- yard at Checkley ſtand three ſtones like pyra- To truſt the lake whoſe pow'ris known lo well, |. Lichfiel 
OR mids, two of them adorned with figures, but the Ot another lake in this county Gerraſe of Tilbyr "Os \ 
middlemoſt is higheſt, The inhabitants ſay here | write thus Is his Otia Imperialia addreſſed to the tiond*! 
was fought a battle between two armies, one armed, emperor Otho IV, In the biſhopric of Coventry Merbia 
the other not, and that three biſhops fell in it, in „ and county of Stafford, at the foot of a mountin large pe 
memory of whom theſe ſtones were erected. The „ called by the natives Mahzu!l, there is 3 water ex- four of 
1 | hiſtorical truth concealed under this tradition I have «© tended like a lake in the territory of the villig Amade 
5 not yet been able to trace. Es te called ' Magdalza. The water of this Jake, which Wilka 
1 3 The Dove runs hence under a ſtout ſtone bridge is ſkirted by almoſt endleſs woods, has ſuch u five ma 
i SO under Utcefter, Saxon Vrrok-cerrep, ſtanding on «© jnyigorating virtue that as often as the huntſmen beſides 
it a gently riſing bill, rather rich 1 in flowery meads and * tire their horſes in hunting down deer or other diet of 
i | cattle than handſomely built. I once thought this game, if in the greateſt beat they but taſte this R dbeims 
| Etocetum, place might be Etocetum, amuſed by miſtaken con- water or give it to their horſes, they recover their earl Ro 
ll! jecture from the name till I had been on the ſpot; « * ſtrength as if they had never been ſpent,” | bury, 1 
i but time has now better informed me. Afterwards he title of Stafford has continued to our time in the rel 
f | .- a$ the Dove gets nearer Trent it Comes in ſight of | the family of Robert ade Stafford, whom William the county 
1 Tiba e. Tutbury, formerly a very large caſtle called alſo Norman loaded with eſtates; a family of high f Dr. 
it 5 N Stuteſbury, as it were oyerawing the country below nown and antiquity, but ſubject to many revolutions horns 1 
Il | | from its alabaſter bill. It was built together with a of fortune, having been' firſt barons, afterwards ear and Knj 
| | tall monaſtery by Henry de Ferrars a noble Nor- Stafford, then dukes of Buckingham and earls of firſt our 
I . | man, to whom William I. gave fine eſtates, in this Stafford. Now by a fate peculiar to themſelves they The ſhe 
i 1 county, all which were forfeited by Robert de have returned to the original rank of barons, the only ble 
I | Ferrars earl of Derby on his ſecond revolt from large eſtates they acquired by honourable matches are part ho 
"8 Henry III. For though after the many diſturbances ajmoſt vaniſhed, and in their room has ſucceeded a | a Nite 
i he had raiſed in the barons' wars, he had made his more pleafing ſecurity which ſeldom reſides with deter 
i! peace with the king, and ſworn in the moſt ſolemn proſperity in the dwellings the noble. 8 Sir Si 
= | manner to continue in his allegiance, this reſtleſs hi . a Randal 
it N . ſoon aſier. as if reſol red to 1 that fortune | HY * een 130 P 18 4 ds l the ger 
| | * In libro te laud, divine . | ha 
| Ing cou 
| | | Te Robert 
I} | | | | Fo | | . the lord, 
| ; It; but 
3 | by _teaſ 
: Walter 
Doper a 


Trent 


A D 5 


HE county of Stafford is in length 62 miles, in 

| breadth 33, in circumference 180, containing 
18 market towns; and 150 pariſhes, The Trent di- 
rides it into the north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt parts, the 
former of which is ſubdivided into the Moorlands and 
Woodlands. Two Roman roads run through it. 
Watling ſtreet enters it from Warwick at Faſeley 
bridge near Tamworth, and croſſes the county a little 


entering at Stretton near Tutbury goes by Burton and 


lochſeſd into Warwickſhire near Handſworth. 
On the partition of the kingdom between Ed- 


mund Ironſide and Canute, this county as part of 


'Mertila fell ro the latter. The Conqueror divided the 


large poſſeſſions of the Metciin earls here * between 
four of his partizans, Hugh de Montgomery earl of 
Arundel, Robert de Stafford, Henry de Ferrars, and 


Wilm Fitz Auſeulph, which laſt poſſeſſed twenty- | 


five manors in this phy. The other landholders 
beßdes the king were the biſhop of Cheſter, the ab- 


dies cf Weſtminſter and Burton, the church of 
Rheims, the anon of Stafford and Wolverhampton, 
Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shreyſ- 
'bury, ravaged this county in fayour of 'Curthoſe in 


earl Roger, & c. 


the reign of Henry I. In the late civil war this 
way aſſociated in favour of the Parliament. 


Dr. Plot ſpeaks of a breed of ſheep with four 


horns in the parks of Gnoſall, Blore, Ingeſtre, for 10: when above 5, the points are continued 


and Knightley“. Sir Simon Degge ſays they came all 
frſt our of the duke of Newcaſtle's park at Blore. 
The ſheep in the norch parts of Staffordſhire have not 
only black noſes but black faces, and are for the moſt 
part | horned, whoſe fleſh for goodneſs much exceeds 

anbiteficed ſheep, approaching n nearer Yenlton, and 
the lean of it very red ©, | 

Sir Simon Deggef obſerves the names of Ralph and 
Randal: haye been little uſed in this county among 
the gentry. Antiently Hugh was a great name 
mong them, by reaſon of the earls of Cheſter of 
Uat name, who had g orcat eftates in the neighbour- 
ing county; but in 5 middle age the name of 
Robert was ſo much uſed here that there was hardly an 
antient family but had ſome of the name, ſeveral of 
he lords and earls of Stafford giving reputation to 
t; but fince that time Walter has carried the bell, 
by keaſon of Walter viſcount Hereford and after 
Wader earl of Eſſex, who were men pf the greateſt 
Per and eſtate in this county. 

Trent riſes i in the Morelands near Biddulph out of 

':Ipool and two ſprings near Maorcop. At this 
Place it is an inconſiderable ſtream, but becomes na- 
Ngable at Burton, and after flowing through this 
ty, which it divides almoſt equally, thoſe of Der- 
N Nottingham and Lincoln, falls into the Humber 8, 


* 8 from Cheſt er = 
Lug, lr, VIL 26, 36, 


3 
2 LT 


preſenting the antient ſigle of v. 
number be above 5; and under 10 the hooked line 


* » Madox, Hiſt, ot the Excheq. 354: 


i Gent. Mag: vol. XXX. p- 65 it is ſuggeſted chat 


the Roman name of this river might have implied 
that i it was the third river in Britain. 

After the river Dove divides Staffordſhire and 
the Peak country of Derbyſhire, there is great dif- 
ference ; Derbyſhire being for many miles excellent 
lime-ſtone hills; and the other fide of the river in 


Staffordſhire rotten, beggarly, black ground b. 
way from Lichfield into Shropſhire, and Ikenield ſtreet - 


The original calendar of the Norwegians and 
Danes ſtill obtains in this county by the name of 
the Staffordſhire Clogs, which evidently ſignifies no 
more than a ſtick or piece of wood, as in Worceſ- 
terſhire and other neighbopring counties the Tue 
Clogg is a large ſocial log of wood laid on the fire 


at Chriſtmas time. This almanack is a ſquare piece 
of wood, box, fir, or oak, containing three months 


on each of the four edges. The number of days in 
them are expreſſed by notches; the firſt day by a 


| notch with a patulous ſtroke turned up from it, and 
every 7th by a large ſized notch. Over againſt many 
of the notches are placed on the left hand ſeveral 


marks or ſymbols denoting the golden number or 
cycle of the moon: if under 5 by ſo many points, 
but if 5 by a hooked line drawn from the notch re- 


Staffordhire 


Clogg. 


If the golden 


or v has one or more points; and à ſtroke croſſes it 


over the v; and when 19 the line is croſſed by two 


ſtrokes anſwering to 20. The feſtivals are marked 


by ſymbols of the ſeveral ſaints iſſuing from the 
notches!, 


mius in his Faſti Danici, II. c. 2. p. 87. is hexagonal, 
and has an intermixture of Runic letters. He giyes 
another c. 3. p. 90. flat, but divided into ſix columns, 


The inſtrument engraved by Olaus Wor- 


beſides other varieties. A ſimilar one, but ruder, was 


found in a caſtle in Bretagne k with two ſides in fix | 
© diviſions. We have in Plate + 2 8 engraved one ſome- 


what different from Plot' „ with an explanation ” 


the ſy mbols. 


6 Dudley caſtle, hard o on the borders of Wyrceſtre · 


=O ſhire, but the caſtle. itſelf ſtandith yn Staford(hir!. af 


It is an antient extenſive building, on a beautifully- 


wooded rock of lime ſtone, out of which its trenches | 
are hewn, and has, an extenſive proſpegt into five 
_ thires and part of Wales. 
it belonged to the P aganels, whoſe. heireſs brought 
it to the Somerys. t. Henry III. and they to the Suttons 


t. Edward II. Roger de Somery refuſing to appear 


when ſummoned, to receive the honor of Kknighthood 
17 Henry III. the king ſeized the Honor as it was 


then called of Dudley ®. The Suttons are deſcended 
from thoſe of Nottingham, and by marriage with an 
heireſs * Sc ſucceeded, t. Edward II. to their 


poets of 8 Selden, Titles of Honor, p. 578. This i is the honor comi tum in Domeſday, f, 246. a. 
0 240, 


T. 257 © Deyoe MS, note on Plot, 109. 


tho oe] in a copy of Plot's Nee Hiſt, of Staffordſtire 3 in the library of Trinity college, Cambridge. 
's 


h Degge MS. n. Plotr, 135. 
Hit. de Pacad. des Inſe. vol. V. p. 564. 


TY 


Dudley ca. 


In the reign of Stephen 
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P attingham. 
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titles of Ward and that of Dudley 1701. 


King's Swin- 


x Wolrecham 


G- O N iN 
barony of Dudley", They were firſt ſummoned to 
parliament t. Henry VI. John lord Dudley, a weak 
neceſſitous man, parted with this caſtle to John Dud- 
ley, duke of Northumberland, fon of Henry VII's ex- 


tortioner, who was ſaid to have been ſon of a carpenter 
of this place, educated by the abbot of Lewes, for 


whom his father worked, and placed at one of the inns 


of court, and made ſolicitor to the monaſtery, in which 
office his abilities recommended him to the king. 
The duke much improved and enlarged this caſtle, 


' but forteiting it by oppoling Mary's acceſſion to the 


crown, that queen granted it to fir Edward Sutton, 


| ſon and heir of that lord Dudley from whom he had 


obtained it, Frances the heireſs of his grandſon fir 
Ferdinando Sutton, ſen and heir of the laſt lord 
Dudley, brought it to.the Wards, heing married to 
Humble ſon of William Ward, jeweller to Charles 
J. He was created lord Ward of Birmingham 
1643, and died 1670, and their ſon ſucceeded to the 
His 
grandſon William, lord Dudley and Ward, 5th lord, 
dying unmarried 1740, the title of Dudley devolved 
to his ſiſter's great-grandſon Ferdinand Lea, who dying 
unmarried 1757, the barony of Dudley is now in 
abeyance. The title of Ward went to the iſſue of 
the third ſon of Humble firſt lord v. John vas cre- 
ated viſcount Dudley and Ward of Dudley 1763, 


and dying 1774, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon and 


nameſake. The caſtle ſtood a fiege of three weeks 
againſt the Parliament 1644. The wall and gate 
are in Worceſterſhire. St. Edmund's church, de- 
moliſhed in the civil wars 1646 by its nearneſs to the 


_ caſtle, contained the monuments of the Suttons and 
Dudleys 4. Here was a Cluniac priory, founded by 


Gervaſe Painell before 1161, valued at C. 36. 35. 
At Pattingham, the eſtate of the earls of Cheſter 
and the Baſſets, was found, 1700, a large torquis of 
gold 3Ib. 2 oz. weight, about two feet long, curiouſly 


cut even but not twiſted. The metal was fine and 
bright, and ſo flexible that it would wrap round the 
hat or arm, and eaſily extend again to its own ſhape 
which reſembled the bow of a kettle*. In the cir- 
cumſtance of reſembling the bow or Handle of a kettle 
it correſponds with the gold inſtruments found in 
Ireland. BY e | | 
King's Swinford 


is remarkable for what ' befel a 


vengeance on himſelf, had his limbs rotted off, &c. 


|  &c. which by miſtake was before ſaid to have hap- 
pened at Old Swinford c. Worceſter. On A/>word 


heath in this pariſh is a large Roman camp, 140 


paces over, commonly called Molverbampton church. 


yard. At Barrow bill are two barrowsv. 
eit is a free ſchole made by ſyr Stephane Jen- 


ning, maire of London 1505, the college of Win- 


« deſor give the prebendes of Wulnerhampton, and 
© the deane of Wyndeſor is deane there,.“ 
Hampton was a large pariſh, including 17 large 


villages, with only three ſmall chapels, till Wulfruna, 
or her brother king Edgar 996, founded here a col- 


8 | r Tan. 40, 
See before, p: 99. = 4 Naſh's Worc. I. 361. where ſee an account of the monuments... | | " yy 
* G. Mag, Þrit, V. 43. Dr, Leigh, p. 64. Of the torques, ſee Wales, in Merionethſhire. 
* Archzol, II. 40. N e G. lot, 406. Ma . Brit. 46. 34 | | 4 2 Plot, 415% 
* Lel. VII. 36. V Mag. Brit. 33. Tan, . z Ecton, 84. {Io 
d Lel. Ib. | © not four, as Tan. 493. 3 
q P, 242, A. | * P. 203. b. 1 ey 4.4 p. 394+ G. | 
8 445. | :*% Ib. 496» dP, 522. | 


called the chapel of St. John in Wolverhampton, 


lockſmiths. 


which takes its name, from it. To the preſent pl 
ſeſſor John Wightwick, eſqz bis friend and kinſua 
the editor is much obliged 
02. Ng, curio lative to this count. 
twiſted, and wreathed with two hooks at each end 


a high ſituation it ſhews no traces of fortification. 
| He afterwards, however, altered his opinion, and 
profane ſwearer, 1677, who, imprecating the divine 


l abouts ſeems however proboble from a Roman work 


„ Ullerhampton, a very good market town. 1 


Dr. Salmon i more probably 


1 


lege of ſecular canons ). The famous Petrus Bleſenſ 
who was dean, ſurrendered it 1200 into the hand; o 
Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, in order to lis 
founding a Ciſtertian abbey ;3 but this failing, the 
deanry of Wolverhampton with the collation of the 
prebendaries was united to that. of Windſor b. 
Edward IV. and fo continued till the difjy,, 
after which Mary refounded it, and james J. ak 
firmed her act, and made the celebrated archbiſhop 
of Spalatro dean of Windſor and Wolverhampton 
So it ſtill continues, but the colleges are giſina, 
It is now a curacy, with four chapels in the gift of 
the dean and chapter of Windſor*, A new church 
was built here under the ſanction of an act of par- 
liament, and conſecrated. 26th June 1760. It z 


and the preſentation is in the earl of Stamfo,, 
Henry III. granted this town a market and fair, 
It ſtands on high ground, and is famous for is 


At Wednesfield A. D. 911,Edward the elder defeated wi 
the Danes in a pitched battle, in which two of thei 
kings, two earls, and nine other chiefs were flain, 
A barrow remains in South Low field, but that in 
North Low field is levelled *. ER 

12 Tetenhaul, a village and a college about a myle 1 
&« from Wulnerhampton d.“ Here was a collegiate 
church, founded before the Conqueſt, which had a 
dean and five © prebends till the diſſolution. Hee 
Edward the elder defeated the Danes in a pitched | 
battle 907, as Hoveden , 911, as Huntingdone, aud 
„ VVVVTTT 


formerly the ſeat and ſtill the property of a family 


for many particulars rt- 
At Wrotteſey, an adjoining village, are reſtiges of 
a city, with, ſtreets running in different diredtions 
Hinges, a dagger, and prodigious large ſquared ſtones 
have been dug up within its circuit, which is three- 
or four mileg. Dr. Plot thought it a Britiſh woll 
and the only one in the county: for as to Wilirgh- 
ton, nine or ten miles from Wrotteſley, though in 


ſuppoſed, it the true remains of the old Theoten hu 
of the Danes?, That the Romans had ſome action bete: 


at Morton ſouth of it, and he queſtions not but te f 
large meer juft below had the name of Aqualat, q. . 
Aqua lata, from them and the bank on the N. N. F. 
fide that of Anc's hills, from ſome Roman captan 
| of the name of Aucus. Not to mention that all wr 
are in or near the pariſh of Forton, which as ” 
as a village not far off called Marton, 13 ſuppor 
to derive the name from ſome action thereabou 
ſuppoſes it Roman 
and here he places Urioconium. One of the . 
dug up here, Dr. Plot ſays, made 100 loads; br. 
after 10 loads were ſtruck off it, required 3 


. © Holland. 
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f oxen to draw it, and made a great ciſtern in a 
| lt houſe at Wrotteſley, which though very thick 
malt 


boch at bottom and ſides wets 37 ſtrikes of barley. 


An antient family who took their name from it have 
ade this place their ſeat from the Conqueſt, and 
ike was created bart. 1642 . Sir Hugh de Wrot- 
teſley Was one of the firſt knights of the garter. 
Near Seaſuon, on the edge of Shropſhire, is Abbots, 
of Hhewocd caſtle, an antient fortification on a lofty 
und promontory with a ſteep ridge for a mile to- 
jr with hollows cut in the ground ſuppoſed for 
6 The hills at each end like baſtions make it 
probable that it was once all one fortification, whe- 
'her Roman or Britiſh uncertain'. The lows on 
inborn heath probably belong to it. 1 
at he utmoſt ſouth border of the county lies Clent, 
formerly within the county of Worceſter, and giving 


& Kenelm, king of Mercia, flain at ſeven years 
old by the contrivance of his ſiſter Quendrida A. D. 
$19, His body was diſcovered by a cow, and buried 


yard of St. Kenelm's chapel an antient Saxon 
building, is a fine ſpring of water ſaid to have guſhed 
out on the diſcovery of the royal infant's body, and 


mation for the cure of ſore eyes and other maladies. 
Half x mile north north-eaſt of Clent church is a liſt of 
oa called St. Kenelm's furrow, from certain oxen 
that ploughing on his feſtival run away for ever”. 
. Clent manor was granted by king John to the So- 
nettes, and after paſling through the hands of the 
Buttetourts, Burnells, Beauchamps, Butlers, Staf- 
forks, and Wrotteſleys, came to the Lyttelton fa- 


from toll in markets, and other petty immunities *. 
On Clent heath are three lows or barrows raiſed after 
lime battle hereabout, when the fortifications of Which- 
bury hill adjoining in Worceſterſhire were raiſed?. 
Ihe conſtant tradition of the inhabitants aſcribes 
dem to the Romans, and biſhop Lyttelton opening 
me found a conſiderable quantity of burnt wood and 
ahes at the depth of 14 feet. Two others have 


un af coarſe ill-burnt clay with ſmall human bones, 
y Vlite, to the quantity of two quarts. Two feet 
Wer on the weſt fide of the tumulus was a pretty 


Fonluouſly together. The laſt that was opened 
Mlaned no urn, but at two yards deep in the centre 
Wayity a foot diameter and depth, filled wholly 
Mt human bones and burat wood. The biſhop 
ved the urn contained the remains of the Ro- 
Ml gmeral, and that the bones of his officers lay 
bn, but thoſe of the ſoldiers in the other lows. 
"Mon mentions a battle between the Romans and 
1 


| | 
0. G. Mag. Brit. 34. 


"$13, dee before, p. 358. 
on in Naſh's Wore, I. 48 5, 486. | 
We 4 Lel, VI. 80. 


1 
i 


Vu II. 


dame to one of its hundreds , though now reckoned 
«thin this county, famous for the martyrdom of 


u Wiachelcomb abbey. Coꝛobach isa paſture ground | 
half a mile off, at Hales Owen c. Salop, ſtill called 
om her, and in it, or rather at the eaſt end of the 


nuch reſorted to both before and ſince the Refor- 


the pariſh, and the inhabitants enjoy exemptions 


teen ſince opened, in one of which exactly in the 
tente at about the depth of two feet was found an 


urze quantity of bones, aſhes, and burnt wood, lying 


| | m Domeſd. fol. 172. b. 
o Bp. Lyttelton's account of this pariſh in Naſh 
| 4a P | 


Britans here, the former being encamped on Wich- 
bury, the latter on Clent hill. Harbarow, an adjoining 
farm, carries ſomething military in its name, and 
Hereftone, a neighbouring brook, might be denomi- 
nated from ſome ſtone or rude pillar of victory erected 
by the Britans, as Dr. Plot imagined 4 of Baſton in 
Kinfare pariſh. The Roman road paſling through 
Hagley pariſh, now called the King's head land, was 
probably the Portway mentioned in a court roll 
t. Elizabeth, and at a conſiderable depth in a rag 
ſtone quarry in Hagley park, was found, 1752, a 
very rude ſtone term. Several coins of the lower 
empire have been found in the fields adjoinlng to 
Wichbury, and an earthen pot full of them was 
taken out of a pool on the ſouth edge of the hill not 
many years ſince. In 1738 a farmer ſtubbing up an 
old tree diſcovered an old iron chain almoſt con- 
ſumed by ruſt, in which hung a large round ſtone 
big as a man's head having a groove in it to receive 
the chain”, wo „ 
Not far hence is Kinfare, where is an old fortifi- 
cation of an oblong ſquare, about 3oo yards by 200, 
with a deep ditch on two ſides, the others defended 
by the hill; aſcribed to the Danes*, Here is alſo a 
barrow, and a large ſquarith ſtone, two yards high, 
and near four yards about, with two notches at the 
top like the Devil's arrows in Yorkſhire, and called 


Baſton, Battleflone, or Bolſtone . On the heath be- 


tween Kinfare and the Comptons are ſeveral lows v. 
Over Arley, © a good uplandiſh town in leva 


ripa Sabrinæ about five miles above Bewdley®*,” in 
the extremeſt weſtern point of the county, on the river 


Severn, Its warm ſituation in a rich clay and loam 


produced great quantities of cyder apples, particu- 


larly the jennetmoyle in Dr. Plot's time Y), but neg- 


lected fince. A vein of good pit coal has been dif- 


: covered here, but lying very deep and near the | 
mily, whoſe heirs enjoy it. Three fairs are held in 


Kinfare, 


Over Arley. 


* 


Severn, cannot be worked without too great expence. 


At Hexton in this pariſh arę dug excellent grind- 
ſtones. On the eaſtern limits we meet with the vicinal 
way called the Portway, which probably led from 
Branogemum (Worceſter) to Uriconium (Wroxeter), 
and is ſtill the poſt road from Worceſter to Shrewſ- 


river, may be a Roman work. Wulfruna gave Arley, 


bury. In Arley wood is a large Roman camp, 
nearly ſquare, double and on one fide treble trenched, 
perhaps one of Oſtorius' camps along Severn. 
_ Caſtle field, within this manor, on the weſt fide of the 


by the name of Earmlie, or Earnlege, to her colle- | 


giate church at Wolverhampton, from which it was 
_ alienated before the Conqueſt, and in the reign of 


Henry II. was in the family of Port; Adam de Port 
being outlawed for aſpiring againſt Henry II. it fell 
to the crown, and was by Henry III. given to Hubert 
de Burgh earl of Kent. His ſon alienated it to Robert 
Burnell, biſhop of Bath and Wells, who alienated it 


to Edward I. who gave it to his ſervant Letard de 


Henyn, and he ſold it to the Mortimers, a daughter 


of whom conveyed it to Hugh de Aldithley, but on 


her death it reverted to her family, with whom it re- 
mained till fold to William Boerley 1450, whoſe 


and, Johanna, widow of William de Wrorteſley, by her charter dated 4 Edward II. grants reſtitution w the abbot and convent 
* m of the manor of Wrottefley unjuſtly detained from them. Ex autog. tranſcribed into Madox's Collections in the Brit. Muſ, 


's Wore, II. Appen. p- X—XViii, 


Flor, 397. Mag: Brit. 33, 34. G. 


daughter 7 
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Stourton. 


Bilſou, | 


Buſhbury. 


daughter married Thomas Lyttelton, in whoſe fa- 


mily it {till remains, and ſeveral of their monuments 
are in its church *. „ | 


At Stourton caſtle on the river Stour in this pariſh, 


was born cardinal Pole 1500, who died 1558*. 
e Sturſeley or Sturton caſte] without fayle is in Sta- 
d fordſhir, and 1 hard that there was a lord Stor- 
&© ton a baron of this Storton. It is the kinges. Pole 
« lay at it by licens, and there cardinal Pole was 
W | 
Biljon is memorable for the impoſture of one Wil- 
liam Perry, a lad of 13, who practiſed a variety of 
grimaces and contorſions, vomited rags and pins, 
and made inky water, either from an habit of idleneſs, 
or to ſerve the turn of the Popiſh exorciſts, till 
biſhop Moreton made him confeſs the cheat“. 
At Buſhbury is a low, and in a wood here was 


found a celt which Dr. Plot“ calls a braſs head of a 


catapulta, He mentions another found a little below 
the road to the ſouth near Fetherſtone in Breewood 
pariſh, a third in the largeſt of the lows on the 
Mhrridge, and a fouth at Hand worth; all nearly 


e 


| Enviles 


Envile, or Enfield, is the ſeat of the carl of Stam- 


ford, being purchaſed by his anceſtor ſir Henry 
Grey, of Pirgo, knt. lord Grey of Groby, whoſe 
grandſon Henry was created earl of Stamford 1628, 


The family have monuments in the church. The 
houſe is engraved in Plot, Pl. VII. The fpits in 


the kitchen were turned by water of à little over- 


imot mill. Sir 8. Degge had the ſame at his houſe 
Zlithebridge. 


at Blithebridge, but he complains that the water 
damaged the chimnies f. The lid of a ſtone coffin 


with a croſs and ROLERVS DE MORF inſcribed on 


Swindon. 


Penſaeth 


| chart. 


Weſton, - 


it was dug up below the foundation of the weſt end 
of Envile.church 17628; whence it is ſuppoſed the 


-Morfe extended hither, ſinee a ſmall village in this 
pariſh ſtill retains the name of Morfe town. A like 


ornamented ſtone lies at the entrance of the-porch k. 


a8 Himley and Swindon are noted blade mills, where 
the blades of fcyrhes, fickles, axes, &c. are ground 


ro a fine edge. > 


 Penjneth chace was in former times better ſtored 
with game than at preſent, where are found many 


coal pits, in which Holland was told, there then 
continued a fire begun by a candle long ſince by the 
negligence of a certain grover or digger. The ſmoak 


and ſometimes the flame was ſeen, but the ſcent 


oftener ſmelt, and in other places not far off the like 


Was ſhewed to him. work of | 
On the weſt edge of the county, weſt of Brewood, 


ie Neon under Lizard, which gave name to a fa- 
mily ſeated here 1188, from whom it came to the 
Peſhalls, and from them to the Muttons or Myttons, 


then to the Harpsfields, whoſe heirs took the 


- foregoing name. From them it paſſed to the Wil- 


brahams, of Woodhay, c. Cheſter, and from them 


to the noble family of Newport, earl of Brad- 
ford, whoſe manſion houſe, now the ſeat of fir 
Henry Bridgeman, bart. (having deſcended to him at 
the death of the late earl of Bradford, whoſe ſiſter 
Anne married his father), ſtands near the church, 


| Wherein are monuments of that family and their ma- 


patteſhull. ö 


lot, 400 


ternal anceſtors, as well as of the Weſtons s. 


Account of this pariſh by the late biſhop Lyttelton at the end of Naſh's Worceſlerſh. App. i—ix. 
| | » Lel. VII. 36. | 


| b Ib. P · 767. | 
: Lel, ubi ſup. | 


1 Plot, 151. 

4 P. 403. 5 5 ib. Pl. 33. fl 5. 

x Sec ic in Gent, Mag. LIII. p 481, 1783. 

* Lel. VII. 394 
»Dugd. Bar. I. 390. 
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1 P, 402. 


Coventry from 1240 to 1243. Sir 


referring to A. D. 76. AU. 928. This is — 
Putteſbull, the ſeat of the Aſtleys, of whom John _—_— 


* 14 4 
was knighted by Henry VI. for his valour in f 
combat. It was fold by the laſt fir John, EY 
1772, to lord Pigot. Ir probably gave birth » 
name to Hugh de Patteſhall biſhop of Lichfielg N 
Cove | Richard Ali 
rebuilt the church of ſtone. | 88 
Medneſbury, a village in Leland's time, 
from Lichfield by weſt ſouth-weſt, now 
miles. Se coles there,” which Dr. 
are the beſt in the county with thoſe of Dui, and 
Sedgeley. Egelfleda fortified it againſt the al 
the reign of Edward the elder w. It care tink 
William lord Paget, who ſprung from a family of ng 
note here, his father being only ſerjeant at mace 
in London. He fo recommended himſelf to Henr 
VIII. that he appointed him one of his executor, 
and of the council to his fon Edward VI. in vive 
reign he was knighted, made comptroller gf 7 
houthold, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſte 
lord Paget of Beaudeſert in this county. He Wl | 
involved in the duke of Somerſet's diſgrace, but re. 
ſtored with accumulated honours by Mary, and del 
1564, as did his ſons and ſucceſſors Henry and Thy 
mas 1568 and 1589: the latter under attainder fo 
correſponding with the queen of Scots. His in 
William was reſtored 1 James I. and died 1623" 


five miles x 
13 ſtatule 
Plot lays! 


His fon William died 1678, and his fon William e Þlackil 
6th lord was ambaſſador to the Porte, for concluding foot ar 
the peace of Carlowitz 1698, and dying 17132 wa; | contair 
ſucceeded by his ſon Henry, the 7th lord, who was ol bon 


created baron Burton 1711, and earl ef Uxbridge Weſt 
1714; both which titles ending in his grandſon 176g, porter 


the title of Paget of Beaudeſert went to Henry Whitel 


Bayley, eſq; great grandſon to William 5th lod Hudlor 
Paget, who took the name of Paget, and was in WW, frontof 
1784 advanced to the title of earl of Uxbridge: patesſtr 


+297 I} alle/hall be pittes of ſecole, pittes of lyme, BAM was f 
that ſerve alſo South town four miles off . There or Rich 
c js alſo yren owre.“ 8 | | 7 . Wolſey, 

* Walleſhall, a little market towne, a mile by of Will 
de north from Weddeſbyri. Ther be many ſmiches WR" Hand 
and bytte makers in the towne. It longgith non tent fa 
to the king, and there is a parke of that name ſcant ended i 
% half a mile from the towne in the way to Wolner- of Bircl 
„ hampton®,” It came to the crown from the widow Paterna] 
of Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, is ſtill famout aſlumed 
for iron works, and is a market and corporation. Wiley, 

Between Wal/all and Drayton Baſſet, we eros E fanily, 2 
Icknield ſtreet, which enters the county a little to th. uſe of Aj 
weſt of fir Charles Holt's park, runs a little beyond collection 
- Shenſtone, where it croſſes Watling rect, and thi! dre now 
bearing away north-eaſt and by north enters Det pariſh is 


ſhire over Dove at Monk's bridge 1. On the ſou John the 


ſide of the laſt ſtreet at Hints, near the church, | Enkeſvie 
a very large tumulus, or, as Dr. Plot called it, ſign of 
rocky round hill, agreeable to his idea that baron Qaked af 
of earth could be turned into ſtone". On ik Gough, K 


common was: found 1772, a pig of lead, Weis Meton 
1501b. 22 inches and an half long, with the follow te had iff; 
inſcription in bas relief, furrounded by 3 border | On alte 
equal height, — — Wokerha 


Ib. VESP. VII. T. IN. V. COS. 
the muſcum of Mr. Greene at Lichfield. 


< Plot, RO Mag. Brit. 30 
, f MS. n. on Plot, p. 337+ oh 
" = i 1 oi, XXXIII. p. 44>" 


OW See Hoveden, ut ſup - 
? Mag. Brit. 10. 


22 1 6 j | 
+ See Gent, Mays 17724 Kl. ll. p. 358. 1773, XLII. f 
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unt, called by the Saxons Hendon or Old town, 

i pleaſant village, whoſe lofty ſituation commands 
4 very extenſive proſpe& of the counties of Staf- 
4 Leiceſter, and Derby, about four miles from 
Lichfield and three from Tamworth, The church 
18 prebendal. „ ! 

There are other tumuli on this ſtreet, one at Cats 
bil, two. on Catve's heath, and one near Great 
- Surden . The moſt eminent on this ſtreet is that 

called Offow, giving name to the hundred, and by Dr. 

Plot referred to the Saxons. Others in this county, 

to recite them once for all, are Harlow greave, a mile 

north-weſt of Mathfield; another in a field near the 
leſt hand of the way between that town and Ellaſton 
near Colkwich common, and a third larger oppoſite to 
it called Rowwlow at the other end of the common. 


in which he was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his knows 
ledge than for his integrity. He was brought up 
under that eminent merchant fir James Houblon, and 
had the advice and aſſiſtance of the great ſir Joſiah 
Child, and made four voyages to India and China, 
beſides travelling through moſt of the trading towns 
in the Mediterranean and Levant. He was knighted 
by George I. and in 1717, purchaſed of lord 
viſcount Falconbridge and lady Bridget his wife, one 
of the daughters and coheirs of Midlemore, 
eſq. Edgbaſton, c. Warwick, now the ſeat of his 
grandſon fir Henry. Under this fir Richard his 
elder brother's ſecond ſon Harry, whom the Editor 
of this work will ever glory in calling father, ac- 
quired, with equal ability and integrity, a decent 
competency, the reſult of many hardſhips and voyages 
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Jo theſe add the low in Arbeurcloſe, two or three 
howſhot north-weſt from Okeover chapel; the 
three on the Weever hills, three others called 
Queen low, Gallow bills, and Ca/tlow croſs; thoſe on 
Ribden, Reeden, and Cauldon hills; Cocklow and the 


in the Eaſt India company's ſervice, to which his 
whole life was devoted while he preſided among their 
directors, wherewith he purchaſed of the other co- 
heireſs wife of fir John Shelley, bart. the other moicty 
of the Midlemore eſtate at Solihull in the ſame county, 


——ñ—ñ— 
——— —— — 


— — —-—-— 
- — — 2 
— — 


reſt near Leeke ; thoſe on the hills near /ar/low, on 
fi bill, and between that and Oncot: others on 
the Morridge. All theſe are moſtly made of ſtones ; 


foot and a half deep in the middle and on its edge 
containing aſhes and charcoal, and ſome friable pieces 
of bones. 1 rneet wallets 7 36 OE 

Welt Bromwich gave birth to James T's gigantic 


l porter William Parſons, whoſe picture is ur was at 
bi Whiteball*, and a bas relief of him with Jeffery 
od Hudſon the dwarf before-mentioned? is fixed in the 


ws a ſmall Benedictine priory founded t. Henry II. 
or Richard I. by William de Opheni, ſuppreſſed for 
Wolſey, valued at J. 38. 8s. 7d.“ It is now the feat 


9 of William Legge earl of Dartmouth, | 
ithes  Handſevorth was the feat of the Wirleys, an an- 
non tent family of this county, which of late years 
ſcant ended in an heireſs married into the family of Birch 


of Birch co. Lancaſter, who have ſince ſold their 


aſumed the name and arms of Wirley. William 
Wiley, Rouge Croix purſuivant 1604, was of this 
| amily, and died 1617-18, and publiſhed © The true 
ue of Armoury ſhewed by hiſtory, 1 592,” 4to. His 


we now in the Heralds college. In Handſworth 
pariſh is Perry Hall, which was in the reign of king 
Jn the ſeat of a family of the name of Piry, in 
Inkfvicke's time of the Stamfords, and from the 
gn of Charles II. of the Goughs. It was pur- 


oogh, knt, He married Mary daughter of fir Edward 
Litlezon of Pillaton hall in this county, bart. by whom 
tehad iſſue three ſons and four daughters. His eldeſt 
Walter, who alſo had an eſtate at Old fallings near 

Werhampton, left a ſon of his own name who left 
Mons, of whom John, the younger, by the death of 
weder brother is now poſſeſſor of Perry hall. Sir 
ihrd, younger brother of fir Henry, from. the 
Ml ſtock of a younger brother's fortune, -raiſed a 
Miderable eſtate by the Eaſt India and China trade, 


u Plot, 405. 


. N 

10 Ip, * N vi 

Fele! Anecd. of Painting, II. 10. 
9 180. * | | 


but in that near E/ford when examined by Dr. Plot 
was found level with the ſurface of the ground moiſt | 
Vlackiſh earth, about two yards diameter and one 


front of a houſe near the end of Bagnio- court, New- 
eate-ſtreet, probably as a ſign . Here at Sandwell 


paternal eſtate there, and reſide at Handſworth, having 


collections and church notes for Leiceſterſhire, &c. 


chaled after 1669, when Beſt had it, by ſir Henry 


now enjoyed by his ſon. | | FD 1 


Salve, ſancte parens, iterum ſal vete recepti 
Necquicquar cineres, animæque umbræque paternæ. 


20 From Tamworth to Faſeley village about a mile. Faſeley, 
„Then I paſſed over Faſeley bridge of 16 arches of | 


ce {tone over Tame b.“ 


*The towne of Tamworth having a celebrate mar- Tamworth, 


« ket, is of antient memory, and after the Danes 
* raſed and defaced it, Ethelthleda, lady of the 
“ Merches, and fiſter to king Edward ſenior repayred 
it. The north part and ſyde of the principall 
i ſtreet is in Staffordſhire, and on this 1,de is the 
„ pariſh church. The ſouth ſyde and part of this 
ce ſtreet lying toward the right ripe of Anker is in 
« Warwickſhire, and the caſtle alſoe, which ſtandeth 


Kat the very poynt of the confluence of the Anker 


and Tame, I ſaw but three notable things in the 
© town: the paroche church, the caſtle and the 
6e bridge. The collegiate church having a deane and 
« fix prebendaries: ſome thinke it was a college before 
«© the conqueſt, others that it was of the foundation 
* of Marmion, and that opinion is more likely to be 
* true. The king at this preſent is taken as patron 
«© of the college. There be divers fair tombes of no- 
* ble men and women in the eaſt part of the church 
« of the Frevilles, of Baldwinus de Frevile lord of 
« the caſtle. There lyeth alſo the grandfather and 
« orandmother and father aud mother of Ferrers now 
« owner of Tamworth caſtle. There is a gild of St. 
© George, and to it belonged /. 5. land per annum, 
* and of late one John Bailie gave other C. 5. land 
* to it, and therewith is now erected a grammar 
© ſchool. The caſtle ſtandeth on a meetly high 
„ ground at the ſouth part of the towne; the baſe 
© court and great ward is cleane decayid, and the 
* wall fallen downe, and therein be now but houſes 
* of office of noe notable building. The dungeon 
hill yet ſtandith, and a great round tower of ſtone, 
+ wherein Mr. Ferrars dwelleth, and now repaireth 
it. The Marmions, Frevils, and Ferrars, have 
& been lords of it ſince the Conqueſt e. The towne is 
© all builded of rymbre*.” There be two falres 
« yearly. There be two bridges, the fairer is Bow- 
A bridge, though it ſtandeth on Anker a lets river 


x Mag. Brit, 13. Y P. 222, 


i i Tan. | 9. 5 Lel. IV. 190. 
\ 9. b. Ib. — 5 3 
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Q g n AN 
© than Tame towards the north end of the town, 
the other called St. Mary bridge, having 12 arches, 
te leadeth to. Coventry. over, Tame, and as it ſhould 
e ſeem by a great ſtone on it beating the arms of 
* Baſſet was built by the lord Baſſet of Drayton *.” 
The Mercian kings had a palace here, as. appears by 
grants of Offa and others dated hence. A vaſt ditch, 
45 feet broad, called King's ditch, in a manner em 
compaſſes the whole town, beginning welt of Lady 
bridge on the Tame, running north-weſt of the 
church, where ſeems to have been a high mount in 
an angle, whence it runs on north-eaſt of the church 
to another angle with a mount, thence to the 


Anker; thus defending the weſt, north, and eaſt 


fides of the town, and the Tame the ſouthf. Ethel- 
fleda died here 918%. Bones of men and horſes, 
and ſpearheads, have been found here of late years. 

When Baldwin Frevile exhibited his petition for 
the office of champion, it was adjudged from this 
family to fir John Dymock his competitor, deſcended 
alſo from Marmion, and exhibiting more authentic 
record and evidence b. Sir Baldwin Frevile dying 
childleſs, Thomas de Ferrars, eldeſt ſon of William 
lord Ferrars, probably became poſſeſſed of it in right 
of Eliz1beth his wife, eldeſt of the three ſiſters of fir 
Baldwin. The Ferrars held it till the beginning of the 
preſent century, when it paſſed into the family of the 


Comptoms by marriage of James earl of Northampton 


by their names and diſtance from each othe 


moon, and ſeveral other fubdivifions have been mad. 
which works may have been altered by the Dunes ot 
Saxons 3. But Watling ſtreet does not come within {x 
miles of Barr Beacon, Ikenield about one mile and 


AA N 2 


whom the two firſt and fourth have monument in 1 
church. It continued with the laſt four or fize Fas 
tions, but paſſed about the cloſe of the laſt century 1, 
marriage of the heireſs of Bowes of Elford tothe hon 
Craven Howard, and on the death of the late eall of 
Suffolk devolved to his ſiſter Frances Howard. 


_ Streethay near Lichſield, and Stretton near Burton, 8 
J ee 


12 miles, re; 
ſhew that they ſtand on the Ikenield ſtreet e. 


with ve 
a hedge 
of an 
houſe, 

temple , 
Watling 
to welt. 
brook r 


A ins u 

was found at the latter. cel = l 

No antiquary has diſputed the claim of N tg Ero. wy the tem 
1 


CETUM, except Salmon, and he places it at Bar. E 
Beacon in Aldridge pariſh fouth of Lichfield, Wut 100 
are lines drawn round the hill on one fide, eneloſn . 
large camp up to the military way in form of à hel 


in the Þ 
way We 
and paſ] 
way {til 
ſtood in 
and anc 
ſouthern 
2 ſolid r 
memory 
There is 
end, by 
is upon 
ration t 
ground 

above tl 
foundati, 
the orcl 


a half. Some copies of Antoninus read Erocerym 
whence Mr. Gale” was for deducing It from beath 
whence the neighbouring Thickbroom, King's Bromley 
and Ereford. He adds a gold Otho was dug up hete 
1690, Dr. Plot ſaw coins of Nero and Domitian 
found here, part of a wall, whence the preſent 
name, and two Roman pavements of lime and rubble 
and of pebble and gravel, both laid on Roman bricks, 
On the other fide of the way in a ground belonging 


with Elizabeth ſiſter to Robert Shirley, viſcount Tam- to Ghefterfield, on the bank of the Tame, were found Cid mation, 

worth, grandſon and heir apparent to Robert earl the pedeſtal of a pillar *, and other antiquities . 8 N 
| Ferrars, whoſe eldeſt fon Robert obtained it by mar- Plot“, Stukeley, and Horſley removePenNocavery be age 
_ Fiage 1685, with Anne daughter of fir Humphrey to Stretton, becauſe nearer the Roman road from which ei 3 
Ferrars of this place. Lady Charlotte Compton, Penkridge is two miles diſtance x. Baxter? ſheys 7 
ſole ſurviving daughter of the match, baroneſs Fer- that both names ſignify e head of the Grug river, or 2 * 
rars of Chartley in right of her mother, married the heath, and finds Cant heath, the heath of the Ceancs, . es , 
preſent viſcount Townſhend, whoſe fon George lord Salmon? transfers Pennocrucium to Oldbury in War. af 9 
de Ferrars in her right, fince created earl of Leiceſ- wickſhire, of which before, p. 348. 1 
ter, now enjoys the place. The dining- room of the A little weſt of where the Rigning croſles the Ve by 
caſtle is adorned with the arms of the Ferrars family Watling ſtreet, ſouth-weſt of Lichfield, ſtands a little called C 
and its alliances, and their arms are on the drawing. village, called Wall; ſouth of that a quarter of a ute * 
room chimney. 5 3 mile is Cheſterfield. This is ſaid by the inhabitants "IG 
The town" is large and welt built, fituated part to be the oldeſt city in England; and the Watling ground | 
in this county and part in Warwickſhire, ſo that its ſtreet the oldeſt road. The Itinerary of Antoninus The Rig 
repreſentatives are returned by the ſheriffs of both ſufficiently evinces the place to be Etocetum, Part of the river 
counties, Irfirſt ſent repreſentatives 5 Elizabeth, and the Rigning-way northward hence is very fair, with This cor 
was incorporated two years before. The church is a high ſtrait bank; part very mirely and bad. The ſperſed, | 
large. Dr. Plot celebrates the double ſtaircaſe of the country ſandy, is clayey, and full of round coggles, of good 
tower, the floor of one being roof to the other, hav- of which the road was compoſed. The Watliag ſtreet fer, I! 
ing two entrances, one within the church, the other eaſtward hence about half a mile is encloſed in fields; ſquare R. 
in the church- yard, and two exits at the top'. In the but weſtward it appears very ſtrait and broad. They runs 0n fl 
chance! are two great round arches with zigzagmould- call the Rigning the Hickling ſtreet at this place, and | Bitpa 

| ings, and a numberof monuments of the Freviles and Fer- likewiſe Port Lane. It goes to Burton upon Trent. cloſe Ve 
rars, of John Ferrars, eſq. 1680, and his fon ſir um- Many Roman coins are found here, both great and wards tl 
phrey 1678. There {till remain ſeveral lay prebenda- \ ſmall. Mr. Quintin living here has many. He __ 
tries of Tamworth, but no dean. "The living was only owns the field called the Butts, where I ſaw great its be 
a curaey till about 10 years ago the Houſe of Lords ruins of walls, equidiſtant twelve foot, and twelye luer e. 
ſettled it to be a vicarage. Philip Marmion founded high, like ſquare cellars. I ſaw there bits of pave- ſnall tur 
here an hoſpital 1286 ſucceeded by one founded ment, Iriſh flate, Roman bricks, ſome pieces thus WM tice 2 

by Mr. Guy”. | Bal FO | marked x. The walls are a yard thick, of ſtrong te top, 
Barton under Needwood foreſt gave birth to Dr. mortar, rubble ſtone, &c. The Watling ſtreet parts hea, 2 

John Taylor, Maſter of the Rolls to Henry VIII. the two villages, Cheſterfield ſouth and Wall nor, Valing 
who built here a chapel ſomewhat like Henry VIIth's By the fide of a road going northward from thence to ler dee 
at Weltminfier ”. | | Pipe Hill I immediately eſpied the Roman walls, no- Gde. 

- Elford paſſedrapidly through the families of Arderne, torious by the manner of their ſtructure, of ragſtone; the War! 
Stanley, Stanton, Smith, Huddleſton, and Bowes, of a courſe laid ſloping this way, a courſe that way, | 

- m1 - f Plot, 410. t Dugd, Warw, —1 140. * „ Dagd. Warwick, 11301135. (Nikele 

"I pg O a. ges. 2 Pennant's Journey from Chal. Dade "I Bhs Plot Vin. l | KW F 

= Plot, 40z- * Pennant, 137119. * G. Plot, 402. e Archzol, V. P. 173. Pl. IE“ a4 

« P. 530; Ms. n. Plot, 401. Tab. 32. f. 4. | t Tb, | | Toon 

* P. 401. x G. Horll, 19, | in voc. P. 529. Vit "ty S 
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ich very ſtrong and white mortar. This lies under 
4 +. and the roots of old oak trees for the length 
* Nondred yards, till intercepted by a dwelling- 
of T They ſay the building in Butts cloſe, was a 
hov * and probably they are not miſtaken. The 
nw ſtreet at this old city goes preciſely from eaſt 
1 Some mile ſtones have been found by the 
Lek running welt of the city; a pretty ſpring there; 
is upon digging all the fields round. The brook 
has a broad marſh along it weſtward. A little below 
the temple we ſaw the crown of a ſubterraneous arch 
in the hedge» They ſhewed me where the Rigning 
way went through a corn field ſouth of the caſtle, 


—_— 
— 


on an eminence. This is thought to be Pennocrucium, 
And no doubt it was hereabout to anſwer the miles 
in the Itinerary. The village of Stretton lies a little 
to the north of the road, and a mile ſouth is Brewood, 
another village on the Penk, which they ſay has 
been an old city. On ploughing the fields they fre- 
quently find Roman coins and other antiquities. In 
that great old city king John kept his court. A little 


brook called Horſebroo runs a paſture or two below 


the road, and parallel to it, into the Penk. It is a 
very full river, and the bridge it runs through is 
broad. The Watling ſtreet is here eaſt and weſt. 
Three large ſtone bridges croſs the river in two miles. 


and paſſed the river welt of Shenſtone, It is a field 
way till ſouth, and an open road north. The caſtle 
ſood in the north-weſt angle between the Watling 


2— - = A 88 = — — — — — — — 
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The old Roman city no doubt was by the road fide 
ſomewhat near here, and perhaps by Horſebrook. 
Brewood may have been a Roman town, but it is too 


——— — 


— 


ind another road going to Litchfield upon a gentle 
ſouthern declivity. The old walls are founded upon 
z ſolid rock, and much more of them was left within 
memory; L 
There is a gate croſſes the Watling ſtreet at the caſtle 
end, by the kde of the road. That called the Temple 
b upon the weſtern declivity, much lower in ele— 
nion chan the caſtle, which is upon the higheſt 
ground in the neighbourhood, and ſomewhat raiſed 
above the common level by heaps of rubbifh and 
foundations, which I could diſcern above ground in 
the orchard. The place of this old city is an ele- 


wards, Oldbury caſtle and Manceter are in view. 


knows the old name of the place. He ſhewed me a 


1 | can put in no claim. 
now they pull them down to build withal. 


ration, and has a good proſpect, eſpecially ſouth- 


William Milner, at the Swan, is an antiquary, and 


far out of the road for the convenience of travellers, 
and Penkridge is two miles and a half off, ſo that it 
, This town muſt have borrowed _ 
its name from the river, as that from the Roman city. 
Penkridge ſtands by the ſide of a large marſh made 


by the river. The church is built of good ſtone, A 


remarkable ſtone croſs in the ſtreet. The heathineſs 


of this county fayours Mr. Baxter's derivation of 


Pennocrucium®,” 


At Penkridge was a collegiate church belonging t. 
John to the archbiſhop of Dublin, who was always 
dean, with 13 prebends, valued at C. 100. 156. b It 


is now a curacy belonging to the Littletons e. It has 
a market and two fairs. | . 


At Lapley an alien priory of black friars, cell to 


St. Remigius at Rheims t. Edward the Confeſſor 4. It 


—— 


S ——.. ̃ — ꝶ— i Innhe nar ns 


Roman wall in his cellar, and ſays it goes far back- 
wad by the garden. No doubt there were houſes all 
the way on both ſides the road from the caſtle to 


was diſſolved by the parliament held at Leiceſter 
t. Henry V. and was given by that king to the college 


of Tong in Shropſhire *®. The lands here and at 
 thebrook, which is a ſweet deſcent weſtward, There Alrewas are held by Borough Engliſh f. de . 
wa Roman coin of gold found near Hales Owen, = &#/ingdon was held of the manor of Hilton near Edingdon, 
Many flower pots and other antiquities found on the Penkridge by the ſingular tenure of driving a gooſe 
fouth fide of Watling ſtreet in the ploughed fields three times round the fire blown by Jack of Hilton, 
called Chefterfield Crofts ; and a very fine red earthen a little braſs image operating like an Eolipiles, Mr. 
Fare with figures of bucks upon them. The circum- Vernon, being poſſeſſed of both manors, extinguiſhed 
ference of the caſtle is hardly to be found; the TIS | 


rence. the tenure h. | 
ground has not been dug in the yards hereabouts. 


| | | Breewood is a market town, and has a freaked, 
The Rigning-way goes by Lyn-Lane, and fo paſſes 


Brecwood. 


The biſhop of the dioceſe had a ſeat here before the 

of tte river weſt of Shenſtone, at Shenſtone Nether town. Conqueſt. Here was t. Richard I. a ſmall Benedictine 

ith This country lies upon a rock here and there inter- nunnery, valued at . 11. 15s. 64, * _ RS. 
he ſperſed, but not a good ſtone ; but there is a quarry About a quarter of a mile weſt of Overſtonall is Overſtonall. 
es, aof good free - ſtone, of a brown colour, by Swin- an old fortification on a hill called in old writings = 

cet fen. J ſaw a Nero of Corinthian braſs, and ſome Caſtle old ford or fort, double trerched, diameter 

ds; ſquare Roman pavements found there. The Rigning 160 paces between the entrances which ſeems to have 

ic Funson the eaſt fide of an eminence called Marocop hill, been on S. E. and N. W.] = | 

" bt paſſes northward hence. The building in Butts Newcaſtle under Lyme is a market and borough town, New-aMe 


Uſe is level at top with the paſture, except to- 
vads the declivity, where they have dug away the 
ert, ang the great wall that ran along it. Two 
mies beyond Etocetum, on the top of a hill, is 
Muang caſtle, on the ſouth fide of Watling ſtreet; a 
ml tumulus ineloſed within three ditches; an en- 
ce on the ſouth ſide. It has been hollowed on 
letop. This is in a vaſt moor or common, full of 
in, as the nature of the ſoil is all the way. The 
Ung is yery fair and ſtrait, and in many places 
lie ridge is perfect for a great length. A little weſt 
" the bridge, under which the river Penk croſſes 
the Watling, are a few houſes belonging to Stretton 


and was incorporated 19 Henry Ill. The caflle of 
Cheſterton built by the earl of Lancaſter t. Henry III. 
was all gone in Plot's time. It had four churches, 
reduced to one ſince the barons wars u. It gave 
1756 title of duke to Thomas Holles duke of New- 
caſtle on Tyne, which on his death 1768 by limitation 
of the patent deyolved to Henry carl of Lincoln, who 
married his niece. — ee e 
6 Newcaſtle under Line ſo caullid of a brooke 
« renuing thereby or of a hille or wodde thereby ſo 
% cawlid, It longid to the duke of Lancaſter. 
« The paroche is at Stok on Trent a good mile off, 
„The towa ufith to come to a chapel of St Saviour's 


under Lyme» 


— — — — — — = > 
= - 


— [—ü— 
—ñ P˙—-—¼ —„—Vc —gL—: —v—ę— ͥ — 
— . — 


1 


| (n\keley It, II. 212 3. Ka Tan. 494. 
| he R © Parochial Antiq. of Staffordſh, MS. 
ty, 413, Mr. Gale ſays this was the Saxon idol Poz/fter. Stuk. It. II. 24. 

Pot, 434. by 5 © 


Jol. II. 


fed Plot, 446. «© Eton, 
7 Plat, 278. 


h Degye's MS, a. n Plot. 
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Burſlem. 


Stoke on 
Trent. 


Etruria, 


Biddulph, 


Trentham, 


dN. 


« by the caſtle. Al the caſtelle is down ſave one 
ee great toure. Ther was a houſe of blak freres yn 
* the ſouth ſide of the town “.“ | 
. AtBurſlemnear Newcaſtle is the greateſt manufactory 
of ſtone ware in England, and another of porcelain. 
At Stoke on Trent near Newcaſtle was born in the 
rectory - houſe 1602, the learned Dr. John Lightfoot, 


' who died in his parſonage-houſe at Great Munden 
c. Herts, 1675, where he was buried with his two 


wives. He left his valuable library of Oriental 
and Hebrew and Rabbinical learning to Harvard col- 
lege in America, where it was burnt 1764. His 
father died vicar of Uttoxeter 1651, aged 81. 

A ſpotin this pariſh called Ridgehouſe, by afortunate 
accident purchaſed by Mr. Wedgwood, has under the 
direction of his inventive genius furniſhed an  aſto- 


._niſhing profuſion of the moſt elegant vaſes of every 


uſe and form, and deſerved the name of Etruria given 


to it by its ingenious proprietor. „ 
In the pariſh of Biddulpb, in the north-weſt corner 


of the county, on a riſing ground in the break or 


opening between the Cloud and Woof Lowe, which 


are two of the chain of hills that run through the 


counties of Stafford, Cheſter, Derby, and York, 
into Scotland, are the Brideſtones, a ſemicircle of fix 
upright freeſtones, from three to ſix feet broad, of 
various height, about ſix feet aſuuder, and two more 


within them, where the earth is very black, mixed 


with aſhes and oak charcoal. It is ſuppoſed the 
circle was originally compleat, and 27 feet in diameter, 


for there is the appearance of holes where ſtones have 


formerly ſtood, and alſo of two ſingle ſtones, one 


ſtanding above five of ſix yards from - the circle, and 


the other at the fame diſtance from that. On the weſt 
fide are two rough ſquare tapering ſtones, four feet 
two inches broad, and two feet thick. One on the 


poſed of broken pieces of ſtone, about two inches 


and an half thick; and laid on pounded white ſtones 
about flx inches deep: two inches of the upper part 


tinged with black, ſuppoſed from the aſhes falling 
through the pavement, which was covered with 
oak charcoal about two inches thick. Several ſmall 
bits of bone were alſo found. The ſides of this cave 


or cell were compoſed of rwo'unhewn free ſtones about 


18 feet long, fix feet high, and 18 inches thick, each 
now broken in two. It was divided by a ſtone about 
five feet and an half high, and fix inches thick, having 


a Circular hole cut through it about 19 inches and a 


half in diameter. The whole was covered with long 
unhewn flat free ſtones ſince taken away. 
height from the pavement io this covering was five 


feet ten inches. The entrance was filled up with 


ſtones and earth. About 55 yards from hence was 


another place of the ſame conſtruction, but ſmaller, 


and without any inward partition, two yards and an 
half long, two feet and an half broad, and three feet 
and-an half high. Alſo part of a third. A large 
heap of ſtones covered the whole, 120 yards long, 
and 12 broad. Theſe ſtones have been taken away 
from time to time by maſons and other people for va- 
rious purpoſes, and in 1764 ſeveral hundred loads 
were carried away to make a turnpike road about 60 
yards from tuis place, which laid it open for ex- 
amination *, ES | 7g 
Trent ham nunnery, where St, Werburg died abbeſs, 
„ Lel. VII. 36. : 


* 


Letter rom the rev. Mr. Malbon, rector of Congleton, to Dr. Owen, at the end of Rowland's Mona Antiqua, 1766, P. 379: 


y Lan. 489. | | * Erdeſwicke. Plot, 406. 
* Holland. Degge MS, n. on Plot, p. 448. Erdeſwick, p. 86. 
4 Tan. 488. T Lel, VII. 37. 


and entrenchments about 250 yards diameter. This 


ing Chriſtianity 4, and the barrow near it his tomb. 


Pl. 37, and Mr. Groſe have engraved a fair houſe 


dom of Ireland, in right of his mother the daughter 
c and coheir of William Jolliffe of Caverſwell caſtle, eſq; 

north fide is broken off, as part of the other. Weſt of 
theſe is the pavement of a kind of artificial cave com- * four miles by north from Stone, a late a priori of | 


„ chanons ſumtyme belonging to the Montgomerikes, 


The 


Fuller. Mag. Brit. 72. 


. 1. 


was refounded for Avguſtin canons by Randal ed 
Cheſſer t. Henry I. and valued at the TION 
L. 121. 35, 2d. It gave 1746 title of viſcount a 
John Leveſon Gower, ear! Gower, whoſe rad 
inherited the eſtate of the Leveſons here, and who 
ſon Granville Leveſon is the ſecond and preſent a 
Lady Leveſon gave great benefactions to the 10 
and the children of this place. The family ſeat 2 
tains many ſpacious and convenient apartments 
which have been lately fitted up and ornamentsg 
the preſent earl, who has alſo made great Wc 
ments throughout the whole place, under the diree 
tion of Meſſrs Brown and Holland, The tive, 
Trent runs through the park. | Sant 

Elijah Fenton, the poet, was born at Sh/ton, . s | ward . 

At Berry bank in Darleſton on the top of an hill are ih of Jan 
ruins of a large caſtle, fortified with a double yallum half b. 


Charle: 
it by | 
granda 
convey! 
the ho 
law ſui 
duel b. 
Mohun 
lives “. 
Sam} 
county, 
ried at 
with his 
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according to tradition was the ſeat of Wulpher king 
of Mercia, who murdered his two ſons for embrie. 


Not veri far from Stone priori appereth the place 
“ where king Woulpher's caſte} or maner place wi, 
“This Byri hill ſtode on a rok by a broke fide, | 
„Ther appere great dikes and ſquarid ſtones,” 

At Carefeell was a caſtle built in the latter end of 
the reign of Edward II. by fir William de Caceſysl 
who is buried in the church. It has great pondz, | 
whoſe heads are made of ſquared ſtones*. Dr. Plot, 


built on the ſite of the caſtle by Mathew Cradock 
ſon of George Cradock of Stafford a wool merchant, | 
who was clerk of aſſize of this circuit . It is now 
the property of William viſcount Vane of the king. 


The caſtel or preti pile of Cawſewell | Carefwell] 


* now the Giffards “.“ e | 
The canons of Stone being diſperſed in the Daniſh | 
wars, a few nuns ſeem to have been here at the Con- 
queſt. Robert de Stafford changed it t. Henry I. to | 
canons regular from Kenelworth. It was valued at 
7.129. In the church were the monuments of the 
Stafford family, removed at the diflolution of it to the 
friars Auſtins at Stafford v, but deſtroyed with that 
church. Here is a market, free and charity ſchoo], | 
and four fairs. On rebuilding the church wis "ma 
found on a piece of oak plank in the roof the an" Wl "bridge 
nexed inſcription, the centre word of which is Je": The | 
| | | | founded 

Lichfield 
drang 
10 Henry 
rough | 
6eitieme! 


| Pio, 44% 
» Lel. VII. 36. 


* Lel. VII. 30. 
| Gent. Mag. 1779 


XL. p. 22 
A114 
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STAFFORDSHIRE 


4 little out of Stone to the right is a large bouſe | 


called Afton, antiently the property of a branch of 
the Heveninghams of Suffolk. Walter the laſt of 
the line left twWo daughters, of whom the ſecond 
conveyed the eſtate by marriage to fir James Simeon, 
of Brightwell c. Oxon, bart. t. Charles II. who re- 
uilt the houſe and built a mauſoleum in his garden, 
n which I think he is interred?®. It now belongs to 
Thomas Weld, eſq; of Lulworth caſtle, Dorſet, whole 
randmother was heireſs of the Simeons. 

At Burſton, about three miles from Stone, was a 
chapel erected on the ſpot where Rufin, ſecond ſon 
of Wulpher, was ſuppoſed to be murdered e. 

Sandon came to Thomas de Erdeſwike t. Ed- 


ward III. and continued in that family till the reign 


of James l. when Richard Erdeſwick ſold it to his 
half brother George Digby, groom of the ſtole. 


Charles lord Gerard of Bromley became poſſeſſed of 


it by marriage with Mr, Digby's daughter, whoſe 
grandaughter marrying William duke of Hamilton 


comeyed it to lord Archibald Hamilton, who rebuilt 


the houſe 1776, and ſold it to lord Harrowby. A 
law fuit concerning this place gave riſe to the fatal 
guel between James duke of Hamilton and lord 
Mohun 1712, in which both combatants loſt their 
lives ©, TEE IS : | ER WE Labs | 
Sampſon Erdeſwicke wrote the hiſtory of this 


county, never yet correctly printed. He was bu- 
ried at Sandon 1603, where he has a monument 


with his effigies in full proportion, and thoſe of his 
tuo wives, cut to the life, erected by himſelf in 
his life time?; and there is another of George 
Digby, eſq. The houſe is engraved in Plot, pl. IV. 
« Cank foreſte, a great thing merely belongging 


C to the biſhopric of Lichefeldf.” This curacy in 
the gift of the dean and chapter of Lichfield was 
the firſt preferment of the celebrated Dr. Henry 


Sacheverell. 


The wodde or foreſt in Staffordſhire, communly 


« caullid Cank wood, yn olde writinges is caullid 
* Canyoks,” © It ſtandeth within four miles of 


& Lichfield, and thence ſtretcheth wit hina mile of 


dufford b. Near Cannok church is a large ſingle 
A * . 

This vaſt tract was once covered with oaks, but 
for ſome centuries paſt has been deprived of its ho- 
dou," | 1 


4 Sow rennith by Staford per cœnobium 8S. Tho- | 


me 2 good mile of by Shutborow, and at Heywood 
" bridge into Trent k.? 


The priory of St. Thomas juxta Stafford was 
founded about 1180 by Richard Peche biſhop of 


Lichfield and Coventry, and valued at C. 198 per ann.! 
range it is to read what lands Henry III. confirmed 


0 Henry Audeley, which were beſtowed on him 
tough the bounty of the peers and even of private 
giitemen, not only in England, but alſo in Ireland, 
Where Hugh Lacy, earl of Ulſter, gave him lands, 
Yeter with the conſtableſhip of Ulſter, fo that 
Mout doubt he was either a perſon of ſingular 
"Me, or a very great favourite, or an able lawyer, 
"Mlaps was endued with all theſe qualifications. 
15 erity were allied in marriage with the heirs 
" it lord Giffard of Brimsfield, of baron Martin 


5 er of this houſe, with one of the heirs of the 
'® Glouceſter, who was by king Edward III. 
| Pu, p. 58, | 


b.1V, 
: kund. 9 | 


E ID. 


« lb. 5 
i Plot, 397. | 


“ maintain me in your ſervice,” 
prince, approving this prudent liberality, both con- 


caſtle hill. 


half wide. 
on this canal, excluſive of as many more belonging 


of Keimeis and Barnſtaple, as alſo a younger 


* Pennant, ubi ſup. p. 48. 
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ereated earl of Glouceſter. About which time James 


lord Audley acquired a very great reputation on ac- 
count of his valour and ſkill in warlike affairs, who, 
as it is related by the French hiſtorians, being dan- 
gerouſly wounded in the battle of Poitiers, when the 
Black Prince with many high commendations had 


given to him a penſion of 400 marks per annum, be- 
ſtowed it immediately on his four eſquires that always 


valiantly attended him, and ſatisfied the prince, 
doubting that his gift might be too little for ſo 


great ſervice, with this anſwer, gratefully acknow- 


ledging his bounty: * Theſe my eſquires ſaved my 
« life amidſt my enemies, and, God be thanked, 


© my anceſtors have left me ſufficient revenues to 


Whereupon the 


firmed this donation to his eſquires, and beſides aſ- 


ſigned to him lands to the value of 600 marks yearly. 
By his eldeſt daughter, one of the coheirs to her 


brother, and wife of John lord Touchet, the title of 


lord Audley came afterwards to the Touchets, and 
in them continueth m. 3 2 | 
North-weſt of Stone is Swinerton, the eſtate of a 


Henry VIII. when it paſſed to the Fitz Herberts of 
Norbury in Derbyſhire, by marriage with the heireſs 
of Swinnerton, to whom it now belongs“. It was 
antiently a royal 
diſuſed, | 17 „5 

Parallel with the London road from Stone runs the 
canal for the junction of the ſouthern and weſtern 


oceans, begun 1766 near the ſouth end of Hare- 
Its length thence to Wilden ferry, e. 


swinerton. 
family of its name from the Conqueſt to the reign of 


ſeat, and had a market now 


Nav 


Canal, 


Derby, on the ſouth fide of the hill is 61 miles two 


furlongs, and to the duke of Bridgewater's canal at 


Preſton on the hill in Cheſhire on the north fide of 
the hill 41, 6. in all 93 miles: its breadth at top 


29 feet, at bottom 16, depth four feet and a half. 
There are 40 locks on the ſouth fide, having 416 


feet fall, and on the north fide 35, with 326 feet fall. 


and ſtreams under the canal. The undertakers have 
built 189 cart bridges and 1 1 foot bridges to join lands 
which they cut through. The moſt ſouthern tunnel, 


It is carried over the river Dove in an aqueduR of 23 
_ arches, over the Trent in one of fix arches, and 

over the Dane in Cheſhire in three, beſides 1 60 leſſer 
aqueducts and culvetts for the -onveyance of brooks 


as it is called, is at Hermitage, commonly called Armi- 


yards, with'a haling way ſor horſes on one ſide. That 
through Harecaſtle hill paſſes under ground for the 


tage, where a work is carried through a hill for 130 


length of 2880 yards, 9 feet wide, and 12 high, lined 


and arched with brick. At Barnton in Great Budworth 
pariſh, Cheſhire, is another tunnel 560 yards long, 


at Saltenford in the ſame pariſh another ho: 
yards, and at Preſton on the hill a third 1241 yards 


long. Each of theſe are 17 feet high, and 13 and a 
The proprietors alone employ 50 boats 


to other perſons. They are calculated to carry 25 
tons each, and drawu by one horſe, for which the 
proprietors receive per mile id per ton. 
was contrived by Mr. James Brindley, who was born 
1716 at Tunſted in Wormhill pariſh, c. Derby, and 
died 1772 at Tumhurſt, in the pariſh of Wolſtanton. 
in this county. What remained unfiniſhed at his 


death was completed under the direction of Mr. 


ald. 


£ Lel. VII. 38. 
r Lel. VII. 3. | 


Tan. 499. 
Henſhall. 


The whole 


| f V. 24. 
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| Bloceheath, 


4C': Dj: KN 


Henſhall®, Dr. Congreve of Wolverhampton pro- 
poſed a junction of the Trent and Severn ?, 

About the head of this river near Drayton, Salop, 
is Bloreheath, where James Touchet lord Audley 


was flain fighting againſt the earl of Saliſbury, in the 


cauſe of Henry VI. and with him 2400 men. Ano- 


ther James was beheaded for joining the Corniſh 
inſurgents 12 Henry VIII. Mervin gth lord was 


beheaded 1631, for high crimes and miſdemeanors. 


His ſon James was created carl of Caſtlehaven 


1616. His brother's great grandſon James dying 
1740, was ſucceeded by his fon John, and he 1777 


by his nephew George Thickneſs-Touchet, who is the 
preſent and 16th lord, the earldom ending with his 
uncle. Of this family was Edmund biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, Hereford, and Saliſbury, in which laſt he 


died and was buried 1624. | 

« At Blorehethe, a mile above Drayton be northe, 
© was a feelde faught bytwene king Edwarde's men 
« and Henry the VIth. The erle of Sareſpyri and 
« Northern men on king Edward's parte overcam 


c lordes Audeley (ſlain) and Dudeley (wounded), 
« with quene Margaret, wife to Henry VI. and Cheſ- 


ce ſterſhir men loſt the feld. She came to Eccleſhall. 


« Hauls, biſhop of Cheſter, her chapeleyn, cauſyd 


is the quene to ly ther 1. 5 DR 
Blore heath was once a large common, but much 


of it is now incloſed. The account hiſtorians give of 
this battle is, that, in the 37th of Henry VI. James 
Iouchet, ſecond lord Audley of that houſe, was ſent 


to encounter Richard Nevill, earl of Saliſbury, who 
had aſſembled forces to ſupport the houſe 'of York, 
in their pretenſions to the crown. Lord Audley, 


having raiſed about 10,000 men, approached near to 
the earl, in a plain called Blore heath, in order to 


prevent his march to London: whereupon the earl, 


finding it impoſſible to avoid an engagement, encou- 
| raged his men, and encamped on the fide of a deep 
brook, the night before the day of St. Thecle, when 

the battle was fought. The lord Audley, with the 
. . van-guard of his army, paſſed the water; but the 


earl and his men, being deſperate, behaved with ſuch 


- valour, that, after a ſharp encounter, the lord 
Audley, with moſt of his men, were ſlain, before 


the reſt of the forces could come to his or the van- 


guard's aſſiſtance. It appears, from a view of the 
place, that the earl was encamped on the north-caſt 
of the brook, and lord Audley on the ſouth-weſt ; 


and, as the brook is very ſhallow, the defeat was 
more probably occaſioned by the difficulty of aſcend- 


ing the hill, than by the rear of the Lancaſtrian 
army not being able to paſs the water to ſupport their 
van-guard. The neighbouring inhabitants have a 
tradition, that during and after the battle the brook 
ran with blood. A croſs of wood was erected on the 
field of battle, which being thrown down ſome years 


ſince by a cow rubbing againſt it, the lord of the 
manor. ordered a ſtone pedeſtal to be placed there, 
and the old croſs fixed upon it. The height of the 
pedeſtal, and the croſs, is about three yards. On 


- the eaſt front of the pedeſtal is this inſcription ; 


On this ſpot 
Was fought the battle of 
\ Blore heath, 
In 1459: 
. Lord Audley, 


Gal Pennant Ib. co. 
(ent. Mag. XLII., p. 41 2. 


Dugd. II. 417. Mag. Brit. Br. 


7 0 helterfield in Angl. Sac. I, 442. Whitlocke. Ib. 447. | 


third, John marquis Montacute, were Killed at the 


mile of is Augeley village, wherby ſum think that 


Gerard maſter of the Rolls t. Elizabeth. His ſon “ 


Was by James I. created lor. ] Gerard, which tile 


extinct v. Their great eſtate. was claimed by the 


of a croſs, or, like the three in Checkley church- yard, 


barony, and belonged to the biſhop of Lichfield at 
the Conqueſt. Biſhop Durdent obtained a market 
park here, and embattle the caſtle, which was re- 


eſtate 1534 was, including the caſtle and mano", 


Hough planted the grove, now converted into an 
elegant ſhrubbery; and the preſent biſhop Pr. 


? See his plan printed at the end of Erdeſivicke. - 
a0. , Lel. VII. 36. | 
8 Piote 493. 


„„ 


Who commanded for the ſide of Lan 
Was defeated and ſlain, 
To perpetuate the memory 
Of the action and the place, 
This antient monument 
Was repaired in 
1765, 
At the charge of the lord of the wanor, 
Charles Boothby Skrymſher, 


The earl of Saliſbury enjoyed his 
ſhort time, being made priſoner by the Lancaſtrian 
at Wakefield, 1460, and there beheaded after L 
battle. Of his three ſons, the ſecond ſon, fir Tha. 
mas Neville, was ſlain in the ſame battle: the eldef 
Richard earl of Saliſbury and Warwick, and the 


caſtey 


victory but i 


battle of Barnet, 1470". | 
« Hely a caſtel of the lord Audeleys, and x two k. 
* it is caled Hely caſtel for Augeley caſtel. The 
* tenauntes of Audeley come to this caftles,” 
At Hilton or Milton near. Heleigh, Henry de Au. k 
deley 1223, erected a Ciſtertian abbey, valued at 
C. 89. 105. in which church the family buried! 
 Gerard's Bromley houſe was built by fir Thomas 6: 


Thomas being knight marſhal of the king's houthold, 


continued in his family for four deſcents, and the 
younger branch had that of lord Gerard of Brandon, 


c. Suffolk, and earl of Macclesfield t. Charles II. now e 


II. ſul 


ducheſs of Hamilton 1720, who appealed to the at J 
Houſe of Lords againſt Thomas Fleetwood, eſq. but « 8 


it was determined. in favour of the latter. "the 

Chebſey came from the Haſtings to the Staffords d x caſt 
and Harcourts. It is a large pariſh, and in the church 
church- yard is a tall pyramidal ſtone, either the ſhaft caltlec 


after b 
Indeed 
Nafforc 
it. D 
ther | 
Which | 
wherein 
maining 
Stafford 
poſf, | 
there 
Eye, ar 
bank, 


a funeral monument, perhaps Daniſh*. 
Eccleſball is a very large manor called ſometimes a i 


and fair for it before 1161, and about 1200 biſkop 
Muſchamp had licence from king John to make a 
built by biſhop Langton 13107. The value of this 
C. 57+ 75. per annum. The biſhops having other pa- 


laces in this county at Heywood, Brewood, Peaur 
deſert, &c. beſides Lichfield houſe in the Strat, 


London, do not appear to have reſided much heile. Map, ne 
In the civil war the caſtle was held for the king, aud The ( 
taken by the parliament before 1646, when it was {0 de Tony 
damaged that the biſhop could not reſide in it at the ot Staff 
Reſtoration. The manor was ſold 1650 for J. 14424. &randay, 
Biſhop Lloyd about 1695 rebuilt of brick all the Wl bar 
ſouth front of the palace, which conſtitutes the belt bf the e 
part of the houſe, and connected it with what before \gham, 
_ ſerved only for a farm houſe. Since his time it has wunde 
been the conſtant reſidence of the biſhops. Bilbo? this o 


James Cornwallis, by draining the grounds _ 
the caſtle, has rendered the ſituation per J 
healthy *. + | 


4 Lel. t. VII. 32. 
t Tan. cor. Dugd: Bar. I. 747.0 


" | . [4] XXI. 
, ©. ' 0.0. 7 ibl. To . Brit. N 
* Mr, Pegyge's Antiquities of Eccleſhall, Bi : Eecleſhal | 


Fectefball js a pretty market town, and in its church 
een Margaret after the battle of Blore-heath 
; ſheltered by biſhop Hales“. Thomas Bentham 
uch of Lichfield and Coventry was butied In the 
pet 1578. « Eccleſhaul caftel longging to | the 
« biſhop of Cheſter. Langton biſhop of Lichfield 
amade it. | | | ig | as 
Pelſall, in the pariſh of Eecleſhall, was the ſeat 
and manor of Robert ſon of Gilbert younger ſon of 
R. de Corboil m Normandy, who came in with the 
Conqueror, and held it A. D. 1088, of Robert de 
gralord with its appurtenances, by fervice of a 
knight's fee, Gilbert married Iſabel fiſter and co- 
heir of Hugh Lupus carl of Cheſter, whoſe aring 
hey aſſumed iv a canton. Az. John Pefhall of Horſ- 
ley in this ſame pariſh was created a baronet 10 
James J. 1612. = 5 5 5 A; _ 
\ Bi Near this is Wotton, where is a high paved way 
«hich Dr. Plot © took for a via vicinalis. 1 
From the Noels of Ellenhall are likewiſe deſcended 
ole of Hilrote in this county, of Kirkby Mallory 
- U in Leiceſterſhire, and of Brook in Rutlandſhire, of 
whom Edward was created lord Noel of Ridlington 
by James J. and by Charles I. viſcount Campden, 
in default of iffue male of Baptiſt Hicks lord Hicks 
Mn riſcount Campden, whoſe eldeſt daughter and co- 
heir Julian he married, and his grandfon was created 
earl of Gainſborough by Charles II. 4. | 
Raunton alias De ſartis or Efſars abbey, was found- 
ed for black monks by Robert Fitz Noel t. Henry 
wt II. ſubordinate to Haghmon priory, Salop, valued 
the | at /. 102. 115.* | | | 


but « the river of Sew.“ Ethelfleda the Mercian built 


a caſtle here, whereof nothing now remains. A little 
church ſtands near the ſite called the Caſtle church. The 
caltleon the hill a mile from the town was built long 


as Cl 


haſt 
ard, 


dalſord long before his time, concludes he only rebuilt 
l. Dr. Plots thinks the caſtle there mentioned 
nther ſtood within the entrenchment at Billington, 
which may be only the remains of it, the lands 
a vlerei theſe works are. being near to and ſtill re- 
ras maning part of the demeſne land of the barony of 
- his Yallord, Mr. Pennant pronounces this a Britiſh 
| poll. Sir Simon Degge's MS. note on Plot ſays, 
there was a caſtle within the town near the broad 
Lie, and, in his time, a bank called the Caſtle 
bank, This may be the ſame noticed: in Speed's 
be. w bow called Bully bill, . 
;, ad } The Conqueror built a caſtle here, making Robert 
was ſo Ge Tony governor of it, who thence took the name 
i afford, and the deſcendants of his great 
glanhaughter became barons and earls of Stafford. 
11 che Wi "he barony had 60 knights fees, and was diſſol ved 
ne belt by the death of Henry- Stafford laſt duke of Buck- 
"glam. The moated ſite of their manſion houſe re- 


des à f 
Id at 
irket 


ano, 


> it has | _ before the caſtle. Stafford was a principal town 
n b 5 county under the Heptarchy, as it is now the 
into an bmp tog n, the aſſiaes and ſeſſions being eſtabliſhed 


p D. rel of parliament x Elizabeth. That princeſs 
%ltere_ in her progreſs 1575, and aſking what was 


a L 3 | * 

8 Rs 2. Plot, 449. Mag. Brit. 62. 5 

e eee 4 Mag. Brit. 80. 

| Ac D MS, Dearle. | a 

Q ry Mm b. o | 
ig e PERL 
a kl 78. Plot, 409. 
Va, Il 24. v Tan, 495+ | 


the il « Stafforde caſtel not far from Stafford town on 


aſter by Ranulph firſt earl of Stafford. Erdeſwicke 
indeed from a certain deed dated from the caſtle near 


S N A FF G R DUS HI RE. 


the cauſe of the decay of the town, was anſwered 
that the decay of capping was one cauſe, and another, 


that the aſſizes were taken away from the town. To 


which her majeſty; replied, that ſhe would renew and 


aſſizes ſhe gave her promiſe that the ſame ſhould ever 


after be kept at Stafford d. The town is well ſituate 


on the river Sow, over which it has a fair bridge, re- 
built 1782, ſhews foundations of walls, is well built, 
and is a corporation and borough containing above 3000 
inhabitants. It was made a borough by king John at 
the requeſt of the Staffords, who alſo! walled iti. 
It had a priory of black canons, founded by Peche 
biſhop of Lichfield 1180, value £.198.* Another of 
Franciſcans or Grey friars, founded before 10 Edward 
I. value £.35.135.104, a third of friars Auſtins, founded 


by Ralph lord Stafford about 1344, whoſe family 


monuments were removed hither from Stone, but not 
preſeryed!, and two hoſpitals of St. John and St. 


eſtabliſh better the ſtatute for capping, and for che 


Leonard em, the dean's houſe now the ſchool, founded 
by Edward VI. and endowed with the revenues of 
tlie two hoſpitals 9. It has now two churches, one 


antiently collegiate for a dean and thirteen prebends, 
The deanry was valued at J. 35 135. 10d, and all the 
prebends at not above 38. per ann.» This latter 


church has an odtagon tower, which had a lofty 


ſpire, blown down. 1593, to the great damage of 
the church, repaired the next year . There is a 


' ſubſcription of between 8 and gooo The town early 
gave title of baron to a family of its own name, 

whoſe deſcendant by the female line Henry Howard 

was created by James II. earl of Stafford, whoſe 

nephew John Paul Stafford was the 4th and laſt earl, 
dying 1762. 2903 a69 


. 


county hoſpital, finiſhed 1772, ſupported by annual 


St. Berthelin was ſcholar to St. Gurhlac after whoſe 5 
death he retired to the iſland where Stafford now 


ſtands, then called Bethnic, which he afterwards 
quitted for the woods". Edmund Stafford biſhop 
of Exeter 1395 - 1419, and John Stafford a Franciſcan 
writer, were born here. Tra” rx 
Two miles eaſt of Stafford is Beacon hill, a large 


| Parcel of rocks laid on a level eminence, and covered 


Bethnic, | 


Beacon hill, 


with graſs, having a ſteep aſcent on every ſide like 


a camp. Upon St. Amor heath under this hill a 
battle was fought in the civil war r. 201% Bub 
At Gnoſhall was a church of ſecular canons, valued 
at £.47 6s. 8d. In this pariſh the [miniſter and 
churchwardens annually chuſe a jury of twelve 


Gnoſhall, 


men or more, who not only join with them and the 


ſidemen in making the preſentments to the official 


(it being a peculiar), but are impanelled, and bring 
in their verdict in all eccleſiaſtical cauſes that fall 


out amongſt them for the year following s. 
Tirall ſtands about four miles caſt of Stafford. 
Roger earl of Montgomery held it at the Conqueſt, 
and Henry de Ferrers under him. It was in the 


Lytteltons in the reign of Edward IV, and Henry VI. 


a daughter of whom brought it in marriage to fir 
John Aſton of Haywood, knt. whoſe eldeſt ſon Ed- 
ward was ſheriff of this county 1528, 1540, and 
1556, and built the manſion-houſe here, on a fill o 
the windows there being this inſcription: * 88 
William Yates made this houſe MDV. 
o Lel. VII. 36, 379. | 
0 Tan. 499. I Lel. VII. 36. 
Holland. k Tan. 499. 
| ? Plot, 369. 


" May, Brit, 70. 
* Plot, 313. 
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it was a handſome building, the firſt ſtory of ſtone, 


the reſt of timber and plaſter, and is engraved in Plot 
Pl. XXIX. Ir is taken down, and another manſion 


1569 and 1574, built the Gretian gate-houſe, and 
died 1590. Sir Walter Aſton the pattoti of Mi- 
chael Drayton, married Gertrude ſiſter of Mr. Sad- 
ler of Standon c. Herts, was made knight of the 
bath at the coronation of James I. baronet 1611, and 
for his ſervices in the Spaniſh match cteated baron 
Forfar. There is a portrait of him at Blithfield in 


this county. His ſecond ſon Walter, ſecond lord Aſton, 
married Mary daughter of Richard Weſton earl of 
Portland lord treaſurer, and defended Lichfield for 


the King, and was ſucceeded by his ſon and grandſon, 


| both of his name, and a great grandſon James, who 
died 1755. leaving a ſon Walter who died 177 , and 


two daughters coheireſſes, of whom the younger 


married the hon. Thomas Clifford, now proprietor 
of this eſtate, and the eldeſt Mary fir Walter Blount 


of Sodington c. Worceſter, bart.) Among the fa- 


mily pictures, &c. removed hither from Standon on 


the death of the laſt lord is the marriage of prince 


Arthur in tapeſtry, mentioned by Mr. Walpole *. 


Tixall gave birth to Edward Wetenhall biſhop of 


Cork *. Vo 


On Tixall heath are two Barrows called the King's | 


and Yreer's low®. Two urns found on this heath 
in the laſt century were lately in the cuſtody of 


Shutborough. 


Walter lord Aſton ©. 5 e 
Near Tixall is Shutboroto the ſeat of George An- 


| ſon, eſq. whoſe uncle, elder brother of the late lord 


Anſon, beautifully improved this eſtate of Shuk- 


 Ingeftre./ 


borough with the long beard, who was reported in 


Leland's time to have given it to the mitre of Lich- 


field“. The choragic monument of Lyficrates, the 
tower of Andronicus Cyrrheſtes, and the arch of 


Adrian at Athens, are imitated here among other 


antient and modern monuments of equal taſte. 


Some remains of the old manſion are behind the 


preſent?. By the road ſide is a ſarcophagus placed 


upon a wall to the memory of lord Anſon. 
Not far from Tixall is Ingeftre, a reſpectable man- 


ſion of the Elizabethan age, the body brick and the 
| bows ſtone, the antient ſeat of the Chetwynds, of 


whom the laſt male owner Walter Chetwynd, eſq. who 


died without iſſue 1693, was a-gentleman not more 


eminent for his antient family and great hoſpitality 
than for his ſkill in antiquities and for his encourage- 
ment of Erdeſwicke's reſearches, He rebuilt his pariſh 
church in a handſome manner 1677, and gave up a 


portion of tythes worth C. 50. a year to itf, This 


_ eſtate now belongs to John Chetwynd Talbot in Paget in the reign of Elizabeth, and has been much 


right of his mother the heir of John viſcount Chet- 


Hopton IE 
heath. + 


wynd. | 


 Hopton heath on the fide of Ingeſtre pariſh is 


noted for a ſkirmiſh between the king's forces, under 


the earl of Northampton and the parliament's under 
fir William Brereton and fir John Gill, in which the 


former were victorious, but from a too eager purſuit 


Chartley. 


left their gallant leader to be killed by the enemy. 
* Chartely, the olde caſtel is now yn ruine: but 


„ Groſe, Pennant, 69. Salmon's Hertfordſh. 238. Douglas“ Peerage of Scotland, 268. 
Parochial Autiq. MS. | 


* Anect|, of Painting, II. 68. 
„„ 

s Lel. VII. 40. 

* Life of Sir Thomas Smith, p. 190. | | 

m See the view of it Plot, pl. VIII, The gate-way is removed. 


e Pennant, 67, 68, 
> Degge MS. n. 


Lickfield. ; 


* olde yerle Randol as ſum ſay lay in it 
« buildid Deulencres abbay. This caſte} 
| = en good flite ſhot from the building and g004] 
built near it, ſtill remaining. Sir Walter Aſton, ſheriff «4 OW 
« Ferrars, and cam to them be ſimilitude b b 
* riage. Ther is a mighty large parke s.“ I. 


property was in Derbyſhire, for in th 


1 Pennant, p. 65. | 
Pennant, p. 90, 97. rm 8 

" Ib. 108. The antient finger ſtocks from this houſe, deſcribed and engraved by Plot, Pl. XXXII. fig. 11. p. 390% AP e Molen # | 

merly inflicted by the Lord of Myrulc on ſuch ſervants as commited miſdemeanors during Chriſtmas, are now in Mr, Green 


$4 Þ 


Wheh he 
ſondith 


place that now is ther as the principal houſe of th 
1 e 


The 
and 
Their reateſ 


T neir heirek 


Ferrars family here are as old as the Conqueſt. 
were barons Chartley from 1298. fa 


had only Chartley and Tutbury b. 


Anne brought the barony by marriage tg the . 
vereuxes. Robert D'Eureux ſon of Rob . 
by Mr. Camden, laſt earl of Eſſex and lord Ferrats of Wl 
that name, dying without iflue, Charles II. declareq | 

fir Robert Shirley his heir general lord Ferratz of 
Chartley, who was afterwards advanced by queen 


ert, mentions 


Anne to the titles of viſcount Tamworth and ear] g 


Ferrars, which are both enjoyed by his grand, + 
 Wathington 5th and preſent earl. The barony of 
Ferrars of Chartley devolved 1754 to Charlone 
wife of George viſcount Townſhend, (daughter ang 
heir of James Compton earl of Northampton by Eli- 
ꝛzabeth Shirley his wife,) by whom ſhe had iſſie 


George, now, on her death 1770, baron de Ferrars of 
Chartley, elected preſident of the Society of Ani. 
quaries on St. George's day April 23, 1784, on the 
death of Dr. Jeremiah Milles, dean of Exeter, and tle 


ſame year advanced to the antient title of earl of Lei. | 
ceſter. Queen Elizabeth was at Chartley Aug. 1575, 


in her progreſs to Stafford*, This venerable pile, en- 
graved in Plot, Pl. V. built great part of woud, 
round 4 court, was adorned with the arms and de. 


vices of the ſeyeral proprietors, the initials of the 
builder Walter Devereux, and a bed wrought by 


the queen of Scots who was confined here, lt 


was deſtroyed by fire 1781. At a ſmall diſtance | 
on a knoll are the remains of the caſtle built by 
Ralph earl of Cheſter, from whom it paſſed to 


the Ferrars and Devereuxes, earls of Eſſex. In 


Stow church adjoining is a monument for Walter o 
Devereux firſt viſcount Hereford, grandſon of the 
firſt lord Ferrars, and founder of the houſe of 


Chartley, who died 1558, with his own figure, and 
thoſe of his two wives l. „ 


The caſtle of Beaudeſert ſtood on a very high hill! 
commanding a view of nine counties. It was wreſted 


with fix other manors from the ſee of Lichfield in the 
reign of Edward VI. when biſhop Sampſon accepted 


in exchange from ſir William Paget baron Beaudeſert 
certain impropriations of the value of C. 183. a yea, 
now reduced to poor vicarages or curacies annexed to 


the ſee. The houſe was rebuilt by Thomas lord 


improved by the preſent owner n. In the drawing 
room is a fine portrait by Holbein of the firſt lord 
Paget. His monument in Lichfield cathedral was 


deſtroyed in the civil wars*. He was, as may be 


collected from his epitaph, ſecretary and Privy coun- 
ſellor to Henry VIII. and conſtituted by his will coun- 
ſellor and adjutant to Edward VI. during his minority) 


to whom he was alſo chancellor of the duchy of 
| Lancaſter, comptroller of the houſhold, and by him 


| ntiq. MS, 
b Pennant, 71. e Paroch. Antiq \ 


G. Pennant, 72. The houſe 15 engraved in Plot pl. 20. 
1 1 See before, p. 383. 
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ed baron and knight of the girter, and by queen now deaned and well ARIES by the preſent Jean 
n 4 privy ſeal. His grandſon William was Proby, i in the niches of which were formerly ſtatues, 
Mary 9 Pagers ». In the park is a large fortifica- The church was fo completely ruined in the civil. 
g led Caſtlebill, double trenched, and almoſt cir= wars, the royaliſts haviog ſtood a formal ſiege in the 
w_ 5 t on the ſouth-eaſt ſide, having two en · cloſe, which was regularly fortified and ditched, that 
a * and before the eaſtern one ſeyeral advanced biſhop Hacket laid out F. 20,000. on repairing it. 
trances, 85 cobably was made by Canute when he The library was burnt with all the records, and the 
works. F * parts?. Mr. Pennant refers it to the middle ſpire beat down. The palace was rebuilt by 
wy Coal is dug in this park which will bear biſhoþ Wood 1687, Neat it is tlie choriſter's ſchool 
. ſtone. The choir of Lichfield cathedral is houſe, and an old gate to the ſchool | in the Flemiſh 
wr. with this coal and alabaſter in alternate ſquares. ſtyle lately taken down. 


The towne of Lichfield, for all the ſubſtance of Over the great weſt door of the cathedral, within 
* it tandith upon a low and equal ground, only the the church, is the following inſcription: 


« cloſe and cathedrall church, ihe a long pg 2 0 YI : 4 Licl pfeild fundator, ſed re para _— 
ih north on the bridge of the town 1s ſomewha Offa fuit: Regum fama perennis. exit. 


d. Ther is no token that it ever FOR 
« upon high groun Rex Stephanus, Rex Henricus, Os RN 
ee © Ther hats Seve © venere pee Rex et loannes plurima dona dabant. | 

« ende, but no part of it ſtondeth : the plott with the | 


« dikes is yet called the Caſtle field. In the mayne Supra hac millenos Eccleſia floruit annos ; 5 
«own that is a fayre large thing, are three paroche Duret ad extremum nobilis uſque diem. 

« churches : St. Maries, a right beautiful piece of Daque Deus longum 3 why ſacra Aoreut des, 
| «orke in the very market place: St. Michael in Et relebrent nomen plebs ibi ' ſana tuum. 


« the ſouth-eaſt end of the town, and Stowe church 5 Fundala E Ecclef 7a Mercienſis 5 

«in the eaſt end, where is St. Chad's well, where is We 1 nunc Lich feldia dicitur. 

« {zen a ſtone in the bottom of it, on "which ſome e acta Cathedralis 

« ſpy St. Chadde was wont to ſtand naked in the | Anno Domini | 

« water and pray. At this ſtone he had his oratory a L VII. 

« Wulpher king of Mercia. The ca- 

« 3 . * to St. Mary and An organ bolt ociginally for the uſe of this ca- 
a peter, and a biſhopric there erected [865] thedral by father Smith, after the havoc of the civil 
i N Oſwy king of Northumberland, and of the war, when no part of that goodly fabric was left 
5:8 Pars At bad nein: Panda the" peg an fit for divine ſervice but the chapter houſe, was 
6 lng of Mercia. After the death of Oſwy Pen- at the teſtoration of tie church by biſhop Hacker 
4s fons falling to the faith were ſetters forth removed and WY * loft in the Lady Shapel, 
a gf the fame church, and favorers to Cedde, to where it ſtood uſeleſs till its removal 1740 to the 
nce . © whom it was afterwards dedicated. The whole r e 1745, ee s | 
doe was newly dyked and walled by biſhop diers being quartered in that room, broke it open, 
| to © Langton, who made a gate at the weſt part, a bee — ee Pipe es. In this con- | 
eller at the ſouth-eaſt part, and the biſhop's palace dition N es _ t 4 a nf root bow 54 to Mr. . 
"2ttheeaſt end. The glory of the cathedral church John -Alcock Ahe then organilt,*- Wii, aving for 


rr e ling coſtly and many years uſed it as a cloaths preſs, ſold it 1760 to 


ed1 ffir. There be three ſtone pyramids, two in the Mr. Greene of Lichfield, who, of Bras affitance of 


« Adcock of Lei eſter- fields. | 
elt end, and one in the middle. The library at _ the late Mr. Adcock of Leiceſter-ficlds, has reſtored 


„tn ſt diapaſon and princi 1 f 

" the weſt end was erected by Thomas Heywood, 2 ind Gftwcard 8 metal. Ed 15 * ho If 
k on l _ gy og 28.8 1 E N Hg bert was ordained biſhop here A. D. 78 5 by the 

oy ed by divers men, be very 0 58 Aby bim council of Chalcluith, which took away great part : 
" riſters bare: 2 goodly houſe lately builded by N Op. of che archbiſnop of Cantetbury's juriſdiQion”, 
Blithe,” The cathedral is 411 feet long W. King Offa procured this ſer to be made a ekleplleb- 
all u weft, 66 broad from north to fourh, Nes! = pal A. D. 589, which continued only ten years, when 
middle ſpire 2 58 feet and an half high, the weſt ſteep es che a of Pope Allriin'wis'revoked by Pope Leo III. 
9 * feet. Biſhop Clinton t. Henry I. built 3 pare, l his fucceſſor, at the inſtance of king Kenulph. When 
5 e 1 1 bie debt Eadulf was archbiſhop of Lichfield 789, he had for 
p e ſumptuous ſhrine for St 5 ſed the hic. ſuffragans the biſhops of Worceſter, Hereford, Leiceſ- 
5 ber Arch in his new 2 pp ra 4 Fans N * ter, Sidnaceſter, Elmham, aud Dunwich. He was at the 
265 ward I. to be painted, which rem council of Cloveſho 803, which'reſtored the rights of 
3 er Rk r IHE. the ſee of Canterbury, and died 8125, The ſee was 
A : in this chapel 1321, but his monument is now in tranſlated to Cheſter on account of the meanneſs of 
: oth aile of the chancel, with thoſe of biſhops Pat- the town-1075; and thence to Coventry 1102 : but 
* 
1 Blithe 1530, and 3 the biſhops ſoon returned hither, and Clinton built 
he * 1492, and Addi 2 * * NN. the cathedral about 1140, and augmented the chap- 
. bor were three rows = arge rl ter. Here are now a biſhop, dean, precentor, chan- 
on ogg of kings and Old Te 3 bet Be. cellor, treaſurer; four archdeacous, 27 prebendaries 
1 Lol which' were taken down about 4 and 12 minor canons. The revenues of the ſee were 
tig. MS. Ra ago by dean Penny. The great weſt window lned 26 Henry VIII. at C. 795. 177. 64d. and of th, 
In form of a Catharine wheel was given by James Il. * Ga ! (7 4 WH NM wy 
Wen duke of York, and over it without is a ſtatue of chapter F aut of 8 
als I. The 5 behind che high alas. is friars, or friars minors, founded by biſhop Alexander 
anpoſed of ek Garner, one white e bur 12290 „ ſeveral parts: of | it are yet — and ey 


* Bdland, | G. Plot, 418. 2 Lel IV. 187, 188, 189 my 
' Soon, Flor, Wig * Godw. 84 t Tan. 485. | Lel. IV. 188. Tan. 501. 
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improved by the lefſee William Inge,.eſq. 1783; its 


revenues ſupport an hoſpital at Seal, c. Leiceſter; 


Here was alſo founded an hoſpital of St. John by 
biſhop Roger t. Henry III. refounded by biſhop | 


Smith t. Henry VII. conſiſting of a maſter, 2 prieſts and 
20 poor men, and another by Dr. Milley 1424 *. 
St. Michael's church is remarkable only for its large 
yard of fix or ſeven acres%. This with St. Chad's 
are chapels to St. Mary's in foro *, which was re- 
built 1716, and its fine ſpire unneceſſarily pulled 
down. 5 | 

Geffrey Muſchamp, biſhop of Coventry, in conſi- 
deration of the great kindneſs of king John to the 
church of Lichfield, appointed by deed three chap- 
lains to celebrate maſs for his ſoul and the ſouls of his 


father, brother, and relations, with a ſufficient 
ſtipend. See the charter and its confirmation by the 


dean and chapter, printed in Liber Niger Scaccarii, 
P. 375. | | 


This city was incorporated 1 Edward VI. by the 
ſtyle of bailiffs, burgeſſes, citizens, and the commo- 
nalty of the ſame. The ſenior bailiff is elected 
dy the biſhop, the other by the corporation. 
They have power of life and death within their ju- 
riſdiction, a court of record and of piepoudre*®. The 


caſtle in which Richard II. kept his Chriſtmas 1397, 


and was two years after confined, the city walls, and 
diſhop Clinton's collly tower are all gone. The 


caſtle. ſtood on an eminence on the ſouth ſide of 


Tamworth ſtreet; the ſite is now converted into 


ſeveral ſmall gardens. 


* Lichfield gave birth 1617 to Richard Whittington. 


the grammarian; to Mr. Camden's father; to Elias 


Aſhmole the antiquary, chymiſt, and herald, to Ri- 
| chard Weſton judge of the Common Pleas, grand- 
father to the earl of Portland of that name; 1663 
to Dr. George Smalridge, conſecrated biſhop of Briſtol. 
1714, who died 1719; to Thomas Newton biſhop 
of Briſtol, who died 1782; and to Samuel Johnſon, 
LL. D. It gave title of earl to Charles lord d'Au- 
bigny, ſo created and baron Newbury 1646, with 


whom expired theſe titles intended for his uncle 
Bernard Steward, flain at Rowton heath. Sir Ed- 


ward Henry Lee, bart. of Ditchley, Oxfordſhire, 
was advanced to this earldom 1674, and ſucceeded - 
1716 by. his ſixth ſon George Henry, and he 1743 
by his ſon and nameſake, who dying 1772 with» 
out iſſue was ſucceeded by his uncle Robert (13th ſon. 
of the 3d earl) who dying without iſſue 1776, the na 

| 1009 157! betrh, when it paſſed into that of Leiceſter of Tabley 
c. Cheſhire. The church is a prebend of Lichfield, 


CY s 


title is extinct. 


Y 4 


The north part of Lichfield is divided from the 
« ſouth by three pooles or lakes; whereof both the. 
« two, firſt lye by weſt, and nothing ſoe great as the 


« third that lyeth by eaſt, The firſt weſterne poole 


e is divided from the ſecond by a great maine long 
cauſey, wherein be arches of ſtone for the water to 
ce iſſue into the ſecond poole, and this cauſey ferveth to 


« come out of the fouth part of the town into the 


« north. This cauſey was laſt made with great ex- 


« pences by Walter de Langton biſhop of Lich- 


« field v. At preſent theſe three pools are reduced 
to Stow pool and Minſter pool. Lichfield is ſuppoſed 
to have its name, g. d. field of carcgſet, from the 


= Tan, 502, 503. 
2 Edton. 


d Lel. IV. 188. 0 
„ Lel. VII. 36. 
3838 
* G. t. 77. Pennant, p. 81-8666. 
m It. vir. 58. 77 2 2 Pennant, p. 66, 
4 1 p. 5 · | 
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| Mag. Brit. 5. 
5 4 Pennant, 115. 
e Plot, 399+ Mag. Brit. 156. 1 
t dee Gent. Mag. XXI. p. 296. 407. 
+ Burton, Leiceſterſh, 119. 
| yd. Þ 79. 
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hes 


1000 converts made by Ads 6c 
and martyred here. Q1Chbroak 


Between Streethay' and Burton at Eddingh,y 
raiſed way or via vicinalis pointing towards aſh 
ton in Derbyſhire, and near it a barrow . 
FHurton upon Trent hath but one paroch 
* and a chapel at the bridge end. Trent eu 
« a great peace of the towne. Many marhe! 
working in alabaſter . It is a, market town 1 
has a woollen manufactory. It has a handſome ty 
bridge of 36 arches over Trent, above a quarter Fo 
mile long*, built t. Henry II. or earlier. The "an 
built by the Ferrars in the Conqueror's times, beg 
pariſh church adjoins to the abbey which mas ſoa, 
1004, for Benedictines, by Wulſric Spot, valued x 
£.50175. Henry VIII. founded in it at the diſſolution 


chirch 5 


a college of a dean and canons vhich ſubſiſted hut four 


years. Modwenna lived here retired in an iſland called 
Andredſy, where ſhe was buried". The abbot gf 
Burton having a, vaſt rough hilly ground about x 
mile from the abbey called it Sinai, and it is Qi 


called Sinai parti. The annals of this houſe from 


A. D. 1004 to 1263, were printed among Gale's Scrip- 
tores Angliæ, Ox. 1684, p. 246. 


Blithſeld came to the Bagots by marriage of fr x 
Ralph with Elizabeth daughter and heireſs of Richard 


Blithfield t. Edward II. Before that they were 


ſituated at the neighbouring village of Bagot Bron. | 
ey. From a younger branch of this family de. 
ſcended the antient barons Staffords afterwards 


dukes of Buckingham, Milliſent heireſs of Robert 
lord Stafford having married Harvey Bagot. Sir 
William Bagot was created lord Bagot of Bagot's 
Bromley, 1780. The houſe is built round a court. 


The park at ſome. diſtance, from the houſe abounds 
with large oaks, and in the church are the family 


monuments*, 


5 4 4+ 


5 - 


manor barn”, 


 Cokwich adjoining | belonged to a family of that 
name from the reign of Henry III. to that of Eliza 


having once 42 arches, now reduced, as well as the | 


Here is the burial-place of the Anſons, a. colum- 


barium and the monument of fir William Wolſe i 
ley, bart. 1728, who was drowned in his chariot by | 
the accidental breaking of a mill-dam in Longdon | 


village by a thunder-ſhower*. This family is of 
great antiquity at Wolſeley in this pariſh. Beaudeſen 
and a great piece of Cank foreſt are in Longdon 
pariſh?. This laſt village was antiently full of 
gentlemen's feats, now reduced to one belonging 0 
Francis Cobb, eſq. The manor is of great extent“ 


Colton hall belonged to the Gaſtenoys, and by mar. 
riage with their heireſs to the Drakelows and Griel- 


. 


4 G. Plot, 402. Mag. Brit. 16, 
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| „ and in the reign of Charles 1. to lord Aſton, 
Th it Was burnt by the careleſsneſs of a ſervant. 
Near the bridge over the Trent here 1s ſometimes 
ken the burbot, or cel pout, from its reſemblance 


tan cel, though ſhorter, a fiſh of a diſguſting ap- 


fame, but of a delicate flavour and very firme, 
{quad in greater plenty in the river Witham, and 
the great eaſt fen in Lincolnſhire. Between Colton 
and Blichfield the country alters for the worſe and 
becomes Wet © and mirey. | 

Ar 4bbot's, or Paget's Bromley, was within memory 
of Dr. Plots time a {port on Chriſtmas; New Year's, 
ind Twelfth Day, called the Hobby horſe dance. A 
ron carried between his legs the figure of an horſe 
made of thin boarde, and in his band a bow and 
ron, which, paſſing through a hole in the bow, 
ind topping on a ſhoulder in it, made a ſnapping 
"iſe as he drew it to and fro, keeping time with the 
muſic, With this man danced five or ſix others car- 


three of them painted white, and three red, with the 


ns of the chief families Paget, Bagot, and Welles, 


1 whom the chief revenues "of the town belonged, 

pavted on the palms of them, with which they danced 
the hays and other country dances. To this hobby 
horſe dance there alſo belonged a pot which was kept 
by tarns by four or five of the chief of the town, 
whom they called Reeves, who provided cakes and 
ale to put into this pot: all people who bad any 
kindneſs for the good intent of tue inſtitution af the 
ſport giving pence apiece for themſelves and fa- 
milies, and ſo did foreigners who came to ſee it, with 
which money, after defraying the charge of the 
caxes and ale, they not only repaired their church, 
but kept their poor too: which charges are not now 
ſo chearfully borne *. Hobby horſe money is mentioned 
in the old pariſh books of Stafford and Seighford*. 


| | This cuſtom was continued till the civil war, and fir 
dinon Degge ſaw it often practiſed. He ſays they 


had ſomething of the kind to get money to repair the 


church at Stafford, every common :council collecting 


money of his friends, and he that could bring in 


molt money to the hobby horſe was looked on as a 
man of beſt credit, ſo that they ſtrove who ſhould 


noſt improve his intereſt, - and, as he remembered, it 
vis accounted for at Chriſtmas . 

At Blithbury, in Abbot's Bromley, was a ball Bene- 
tine monaſtery, afterwards nunnery, founded in the 
1 century by Hugh nee e by 
Woſſey r. 

ladgely is a market town with a great annual 


borſe fair. The ſeat of the Weſtons * now 
Aſhton Curzon, elq. 7 


at Hermitage, commonly called Annitage is the gest | 


00 Mr. Liſter, and on the oppoſite ſide of Trent 
llauehn Ridvare, the property of the Maveſyns 
from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry IV. 
Wn fir Robert Maveſyn and tir William Hand- 
lacre meeting with rheir followers near their re— 
tive eſtates in the oppoſite cauſes of the houſes 
a York and Lancaſter, the latter was ſlain, and 
the daughter and coheireſs of the former married 
$ heir, and carried her eſtate into that family. 
* monument of fir Robert has this inſcription : 


een. ubi ſup. p. 80, 81. Brit. Zool. III. p. 175, 4to. Plot, 241. 


8 Antiq. of Staffordſhite, MS, in a Seightord. 


Hlic jacet dus Robertus de Mauyeſine miles dus de 
Mauvefine Ridware, qui accubuit juxta Salopiam 


1403, ſtans cum rege dimieaus ex parte ſua uſque 


ad mortem: cujus ai propitjetur Peus. 

Near the church is the gateway of che antient man- 
ſion of the Mauveſins, aud on the other fide Trent 
beyond High bridge is a moated fragmont of the 
rival houſe of Hanſaere *. 


Mauveſyn Ridware deſcended through the heirs of 


Maveſyn, Cawardin, and Chadwick, to Charles Sa- 
cheverel Chadwick, eſg, who died lately ſeileg 


thereof. 


King's Bromley belonged to the earls of Cheſter, 
and carl Leofric died here L057 *. It 4 15 now the Pro- 


ton, eſq.* The abbot of Burton on Trent gave two 


palfreys to have a market and fair here till che 
bing (Henry III.) came to full age ©; 
rying on their ſhoulders as many rein deer's heads, 


Lairwell was a bouſe of canons regular, afterwards 


of Benedictine nuns, founded by Roger Clinton, 
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perty of lady Holte of Aſton, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Newton, ſiſters and coheirefles of the late John Ney- 


FairwelL | 


biſhop of Cheſter or Lichfield, about 1140, ſuppacfiad = 


by Walker, and aynexcd to Lichfield for rhe cho- 
riſters ©; 

In taking down this church, vbich undoubtegly was 
the nunnery chapel, to rebuild it about 1747, were 
found in the ſouth wall ſis feet from the ground, 
and ſome feet from each other and ſeveral feet be- 


tween the rows three ranges of coarſe earthen veſſels 


of different ſizes, the ſmaller;fix inches and a quarter 
high, three 1-8th over at the mouth, Gxtean and ;a 


half round; the larger 11 inches and a half bigh, 
four and a half at the mouth, 24 round, laid on their 
| ſides, the mouths to the inſide of the church covergd 


with thin coat of plaiſter ?. One of them is pre- 


ſerved in Mr. Greene's muſeum at Lichfield, 
At Toxall in levelling a piece of ground near Mr. 
Wright's houſe were found near 40 veſſels gf ende : 


brown ſoft earth almoſt full of the aſhes and 


ments of human bones. Maſt af the vaſſels were | 


broken in taking them yp, but ane gf them Bre- 


ſented to Mr. Greene of Lichfield, and engraved in 


Gent. Mag. XLIV. p. 358, 4 nien in ur late of 


Urns. | 
Whichenour is. remarkable for the tenure ery 


it was held hy fir Philip de Somervile t. Edward 


with other manors in this county of the earl of ,Lan- 
caſter, lord of the manor of Tuchury, to pay hut half 


Whichenour. 


a Knight's fee and halt. the eſcuage e zuſuglly. aſſoſſad, | 


but to find a flitch.of hagon at all times of the - year 
except Lent for. every man or man after the fiyſt 
year of their marriage, and for every religiqus Pf 
every rank after the-arſt year. of their qprofgfſion; on 
the party making oath, and yo of his neighbaurs 
anſwering for him, that he hath nat once in. hat time 


repented of his marriage. Thejpartyibeigg A freeman | 


was to. have beſides the flitch, hal fa quarter of wheat 


and a cheeſe; if a villan only half a. quarter of ge 85 
The oath extends an] y ta married perſons; emitting xe- 


ligious: but the prize dues; nat appear to; have, been 
often claimed by either. The. Samerviles held zhe 
manor from the Congueſt zill, it tell by qnα⁰ ge to 
the Griffiths, and is naw, the property of John, I. evet, 
eſq.s Fer from che late John Ofley, . 


Plot, 434. 


n. on Plot ubi ſu | x Tan. 494+ 
dana: 24 94. þ 2 pennant, p. 9) ex Erdeſwicke, - a © Dugd, Bar, 5 10. 
nant, 


. N. 1 180. Tan, _ 
Pr 440, May. Brit. 2 


Blount s Jocular Tenures. 
L. If, 


0 * Rot. 5 H. III. rot. 9. 6. Madox Hiſt. of Exch. 286. 1100 
* ddl. Green in Gent. Mag, XI.. 39. BiſhopLynekop-in-A-S, min. 


8 Pennant, 90-93. 
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Fiſherwiek, Fiſberwick park, north-eaſt of Lichfield, is a fine market town. In the church-yard is a tal F 
| feat of the earl of Donnegal, built from a deſign midal ſtone, adorned with imagery and ,, pe mo! 

of Mr. Brown b. In Plot's time it was the ſear of There are ſevera] ſuch in the church. yards ben age 6 

lord Maſſareen, in whoſe family of Skeffington a cot, Chebſey, Ilam, and Checkly, ſerving 2 of Ms 

younger branch of that antient houſe in Leiceſter- ſingle as croſſes, where more as ſepulchral when | Bodle! 

' ſhire it had long been, and of whoſe heir the earl ments, probably of the Danes. The Vage Pry | «0 

of Donnegal purchaſed it. little diſtant eaſt north-eaſt from C heckley is, — 

15 0 


My worthy friend Mr. Pennant * fought th in vain ſuppoſed to have been a field of battle:, Luck 
for ſeven tumuli near Lichfield in this county, for and Henclouds in this pariſh are ſtupendou ock 6 Lan 
they are expreſsly ſaid in Archzol. I. 57, which he rocks". $ bare # mas 
cites, to be near Lichfield in Hants, and ſo Mr. Seven miles eaſt of Leck is Eon hill, remarl bl Uh 
Camden had ſaid before. for a fine copper mine belonging to the duke ot M e | n 
[| * The church of Clifton-Campuille, which took its vonſhire. The. hill where the mine lies j; covey . 
j 58 1 name from the Camvilles who held it from 1200 to and its perpendicular height from the Dove, wi *" * 
j 1315, has an elegant ſpire, and a monument for * runs cloſe under it, is 00 feet, and its diameter fo * 
John Vernon of Harleſton and his lady 15451. that river quite through about half a mile. 115 = * 
Richard de Canville acknowledged that Hugh late mine was known before Dr. Plot's time, for he = 0 1 


10 | earl of Cheſter enfeoffed Geffrey Marmion of the it was worked ſeveral years by lord. Devonſhire 


— . een ng. — — p . — rene j 
„„ RE — Cw üͤ.ü̃———————— 2 
r — 2A . 22 = — — 22 — * _ 1 — 
— — — - — — — — — — 


— — 7 
= — * — — 


manor of Clifton, which Geffrey left one daughter himſelf, ſir Richard Fleetwood, and ſome Dutchmey, 5 g 
ys | ho | 
Aldreda, married to William de Campville, by whom but they had all left it off before he came into About 
"ny WD ſhe had a ſon Geffrey de Campville, father of the ſaid the country as not worth their while*, It us Jeſs tw 
| x 7 Richard, that William de Campville and Geffrey de re-opened about 30 years ago by a Corniſh miner, month 
1 | Campville held the ſaid fee of the earls of Cheſter, and fome adventurers at Athbor ne took a leaſe of the a 
from heir to heir, that, on the deceaſe of Ralph earl preſent duke's grandfather to ſearch for copper here, | a l 
of Cheſter, earl de Ferrariis had the ſaid fee as his L. 13000. were expended without ſucceſs; at lat, | cli 
| purparty in right of his wife Agnes, ſiſter to the ſaid after ſinking a ſhaft above 200 yards deep, immenſe 6 ha 
= : earl Ralph, and therefore that he holds his fee of the quantities of copper were found, and the leafe i WM oung 
1 | | ſaid earl Ferrars, and not of the king ®. | now fallen in. It clears now annually between! i t 
ll Thorpe Con- Thorpe Conſtantine is the ſeat of William Inge, eſqg. . 8. and 10,000. gud might produce double, Mor women 
| —_ VNeedtoood foreſt or chace is the richeſt foreſt land than 300 perſons, men, women, and children, are a- Fe t 
| in England v. This was a part of the eſtate of the nually employed. The miners work fix hours at 2d. 1 
de Ferrars earls of Derby. It was granted to Ed- per hour; women by taſk earn from 4d. to Bd, per day, 1 th 
4 ward II. ſon of king Henry III. and belongs to the and are paid by meaſure, according to the quantity of | | family 
F | OR | king as duke of Lancaſter. ore they can break or pulverize. On the oppolite ſde larly a 
[4 _ — © Hunkurybelo age o k family of that name, whoſe of the hill has been dilcovered a lead mine which i; F the a 
| 1 | | monuments are in the church. likely to turn our to great advantage. Nine miles capt, ] 
b 1 . ES wa The Morelands however externally TOA yield north of Leek the county ends in a point where | tine, 
1 | | ity of coal, lead, copper, marble and mill ſtones*, there are three ſhireſtones near this county, and thoſe the re 
| | 1 5 and Motton in ſo hard à ſoil brings forth and feeds of Derby and Cheſter 7. (reed, 
_ _ | beaſts of a large fize?. The common people all The church at Dilborne has an octangular Neeple! _—_ @ «7 
cover the Morelands make uſe of oat malt withour | Cheadle is a ſmall market town with a  freeſchool* ; « the 
| Ea any barley at „ At Alton three miles eaſt of Cheadle are the ruins «afar 
1 Dore - The Dove and Churnet rivers are juſt mentioned of a caſtle which belonged 22 Henry II. to Bertram Gaunt 
il. Blich v. „by Leland VII. p. 37. Of Blith river he fays it de Verdon, whoſe male line failing it came by mar- ct wh; 
| | ſpringeth at Whetle Moor, and runneth be Draicote riage to the Furnivals, and afterwards to the Neils, cine 
It 2 and Teyne villages, and about. Rokceſter goes 1 into 1 N at preſent to the carl of Shrewſbury and hy 
1 | | Dore“. | amiy | Dr, P 
| Dieahres | Dieulacres abbey half a mile fri Leek was Not far from Checkley, by a ſmall brook calle orer th 
founded for Ciſtertians 1 214 by Randolph 3d ſurnamed Peak, are the ſtately ruins of Croxden abbey, Ber adore. 
de Blundeville, earl of Cheſter, who tranſlated the tram de Verdon gave the monks of Aulney in Nor- pillar, 
monks of Pulton in Cheſhire hither by order of the mandy a piece of ground at Chotes or Chotcne 117Þ, | Degge 
ghoſt of his grandfather, Upon relating the viſion to his do build an abbey of their order, which was the Ci. that þ 
wife, ſhe ſaid, Dieu lencres, God increaſe it,” which tertian. This was in three years removed to Crokel- derabl 
| became the name of the place now corrupted to den or Croxden; where all his family were buried", | Nas up 
| © Dieulacres, It was valued at £.227 5s. per annum. and alſo king John's heart. It belongs now t loaded 
| — Chan- At Coton Clanford was born 1659, William Wol- lately to the earl of e ©, It was valued at With 
& ſton, author of © The Religion of Nature deli- £:99+ 5%. 11d. per aun. ter 
neated.” He was aſſiſtant maſter of Birmingham Uttoxeter, though much reduced by fire fince Mr Ing a 
ſchool 1682, but ſoon after had a large eſtate left Camden's time, is ſtill a market town. It gave bir bythe 
"him by his kinſman Mr. Wollaſton of Shenton c. 1542, to that eminent ſcholar and mathematician of | mad 
| Leiceſter, and dying 1724, was buried at Finborough the Elizabethan age Thomas Allen, whoſe father When 
| c. Suffolk, where he had alſo a good eſtate. was lord of the manor of Buckenhall in this count!+4 
Leek, Leek belonged to the earls of Lheſter, and is a He Was fellow of Trinity college Oxford, and ie 
k Pennant, 117. See it in Plot, pl. XV. HR i p. 209. | 8 E ubi ſup, p. 117. 10. | | 
' Ib. 120. m Record, 57 K. III. rot. 11. a. | | n Plot, 108. Ki n, 
© Mag. Brit. 106. e ? Holland, 1 tage, 
* Degge. MS. n. | | VII. 37. * Tan, $00. Ns 
© Plot, 432 V Plot, 171. Mag, Brit. 94, 95. P. 105. 
y Mr. Efford in Gent. Mag. XXXIX. 59. 2 Plot, 369. * Mag. Brit. 94. 


Tan. 498, Mag. Brit. 148. Dr. Kavlinſon engraved the . charter of this abbey in his poſleſſion. 
© Mag. Brit · 96. | 
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ered to Glouceſter hall, where he died at a great 
1642) leaving his valuable library and collection 
. 188. to fir Kenelm Digby, who depoſited it in the 
Bodleian library 4. | | 2 
« Iliol Ceſtre one paroch chirch. The menne of 
« he towne uſith graſing, for there be wonderful paſ- 
«res upon Dove. It longith to the erledom of 
« Lancaſter. A freſcole foundid by a prieſt Tho- 
« ms Allen. He founded another at Stone in the 
« reion of queen Mary.“ | 
Utoxeter is remarkable for the longevity of its 
labitants. Sir Simon Degge, who was born 
there, and died at the age of 92, in a letter dated Aug, 
% 1726, writes, © In the three weeks I have 


deen at Uttoxeter there have been buried four men, 


nd tuo women, one woman aged 94, the other 83: 
ne man 9 1, another 87, another 82, and one young 
man of 68, Yeſterday I talked with a man of go, 
who has all his ſenſes, and walks without a ſtaff, 


About a month ſince he had a fever, and was ſpeech- 


le o days. His daughter is 60, and about fix 


months fince he buried his wife who had lived 63 


years with him, and was aged 85. In this town are 
now living three men and their wives, who have had 
children, and each hath the ſame wife by which 
he had his children now alive. 


only tell you that in 1702 there died here three 
women, their years as follows : one 103, the ſecond 
126, the third 87.” Sir Simon ſays he had ſeven 
brothers and fiſters, all living together not long ſince, 
nd the youngeſt 60 years of age f. The Minors 


fanily of Hollingbury hall in this pariſh were particu- 


larly addicted to the ſea, William ſailed 11 times to 


tine, diſtinguiſhed in the Dutch wars, and againſt 
the rebels at Colcheſter ; but the eſtate was ſquan- 


(ered, and belonged to James Wood in Degge's time 8. 
*Tutburi a ſmaul market, the caſte] longging to 
" the king now by the duke of Lancaſter. It was 


"afore Ferrares caſtel erle of Darbyk.“ John of 
Gaunt built the gatehouſe and walls about the caſtle; 


of mom certain manors were held by ſervice of 


carving for him when he kept his Chriſtmas here, 


ad hunting his greeſe or wild ſwine in Auguſt i. 


Dr. Plot mentions an extraordinary timber bridge 
wer the caſtle ditch, the pieces whereof were not 


wore a yard long, yet it was not ſupported by 
pillars, archwork, or any other prop. Sir Simon 
Degoe ſays it was above 30 yards long, but the arches 
de bore up the bridge and planks were of conſi- 
derable length. They affirm that the more weight 
vas upon it the ſtronger it was, and may be if well 
loaded it would not quake ſo much as he had made it 
ni his weight k. | 3 
lere was another extraordinary ceremony of elect- 
king of the Minſtrels, and turning out a bull 
by the prior of Tutbury, which being ſoaped and made 
mud as poſſible was to be purſued by them, and 
ien taken within the county and before ſunſet to 
brought to the market croſs and there baited. 


1 Brit. ſup. P · 192. art, Wheare, 
\ „b. on Plot, 275. 
lag. Brit, 95 10, 

by, 436— 


Qerſoy! 

34 Atta Publica, XX. 46, 47. Pat. 12 C. I. | 
hebe MIS, n. on Plot. Blount's Jocular Tenures, p. ult. 
| "ft, 225, and MS. n. Degge. e 
ch, ntingdon, IV. 4. Plot, 409. 


1 449. Tan. 496. 


| They are all 
joing men, the oldeſt not being above 60. I will 


terial preferably to any other. 


e Tel. VII. 36. 
h Lel. ubi ſup. | 
| * MS. n. on Plot, 383. ; | | 
439. Pegge on it, Archzol. III. 86. See a proclamation for putting off the fair and of the minſtrels court 1536 in San- 


4 Degge MS. n. on Plot, 214, 8 
t Pennant, 46. 5 
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By this bull as a tenure the duke of Devonſhire holds 
the priory !, but of late years has commuted for it, 
and gives the minſtrels four marks wliether they get 
the bull or not. The king of muſic and the bailiff 
have alſo of late compounded : the bailiff giving the 
king five nobles in lieu of his right to the bull, and 


then ſends him to the earl of Devon's manor of 


Hardwick to be fed, and given to the poor at Chriſt- 


mas. Sir Simon Degge was ſteward here ſeveral years, 


but there was no going to the church in his nor his 
predeceſſor's time, but it might be ſo in the time of 
Popery, and diſcontinued ſince n. This priory was of 
the Benedictine order, founded 1080, and valued at 
L. 244. 16s. 8d. per ann. R. de Ferrars' eſtate, which 
was moſt conſiderable in Derbyſhire, was made over 
to his ſureties for their ſatisfaction ». | 
Dr. Plot has recorded in the parſonage yard at 
Leigh an apple tree whoſe branches ſpred 17 or 18 
yards. It was planted by Mr. Palmer the rector, and 


Leigh. 


he lived to gather 46 ſtrikes of apples from it one 


. | | 1 2 
In the moſſes about King ſton have been found both 
firs and alders, the firs firm and ſound, but the alders 
ſoft, yet the bark perfectly retaining its colour and 
ſhape, that it appears plainly what wood it is 4. 
Madeley in Pirehill hundred near Newcaſtle ſeems 
to be the Magdaba of Tilbury, and Dr. Plot“ thinks 
the lake under Heley caſtle agrees with the de- 
ſcription, though the property is common to many 
me. EE... | 
| Meare in the ſame hundred and contiguous takes 
its name from an adjoining meer or lake, and having 


Kingſton, 


Madeley. 


Meare, 


an old fortification called the Bruff or Burgh, a 


of ſtones, two of the corners projecting as baſtions, op- 


_ ſtrong irregular fortreſs, its rampart compoſed chieſly 
the Faſt Indies, whither he had been followed by 
capt, Richard Minors, proprietor of the ſeat in Plot's 


poſite to which on the heath is Camp hill, which has 


no ſign of a camp, only two round and many other 


barrows. A round conical hill here is called Coplow. 


| Theſe works may regard Oſrid king of Northumber- 
land, flain in battle at Mere, perhaps invading the 


territory of Kenred king of Mercia A. D. 705*, who 


probably caſt up Camp hill, and Oſrid Bruff. 

Near Meere at Willowbridee is a medicinal water 
found out by lady Bromley, and recommended in a 
tract by Samuel Gilbert, 1676, formerly much fre- 
quented, now quite deſerted. = 
At Mathfield are two barrows, one called 
Rowlow, and Roman coins in an urn were found in 
Dale-cloſe between this and Okeover*, 

At Okeover adjoining, the eſtate of the antient 
family of Okecver, is a ſquare entrenchment called 
Hallſteds, and certain lows and barrows in Arbour- 
cloſe", Thele barrows, as moſt others in this county, 


Willough- 
bridge, 


Mathſield, 


Okeover, | 


to mention it once for all, are of ſtones piled up 
together. Dr. Plot would fain perſuade himſelf the 


earth was grown to ſtone; but the truth is, the 
county abounds ſo much in ſtone, that, without having 


recourſe to any peculiarity in nature or cuſtom, one 
may eaſily account for its barrows being of that ma- 


At Rowcefter was anabbey for black canons, founded 
by Richard Bacoun 1146, valued at {.100. per ann.* 


f MS, n. on Plot's Staffordſh, 


u Tan. 493. o Dugd. Bar. I. 264, 
P44. 


t Plot, 404. 
and 


Rowceſler, 
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as 


Stanton. 


Calwich. 


Canwell. 


Farl: of : 
Stafford, 


Go 1 1+ i * oY 
and in the church are divers morſuments of the 
Staffords J. | 

Stanton in Ellaſton pariſh gave birth, 1598, to 
archbiſhop Sheldon, who died 1677. | 
Calwich, in the ſame pariſh, a ſmall convent of 


Black canons, founded before 1148 *. 


Camell, near Lichfield, a Benedictine priory, 
founded by Geva Ridell, daughter of Hugh earl of 
Chefter about 1142, and ſuppreſſed by Wolſey . It 
is now the feat of fir Robert Lawley, bart. 

Ralph Stafford was created earl of Stafford by Ed 
ward III. and married the heireſs of Hugh Audley 
carl of Glouceſter, Hugh his ſon and fucceflor died 
on pilgrimage at Rhodes, and was ſucceeded ſueceſ- 
ſively by his ſons Thomas and Edmund, which laſt 
married the daughter and heireſs of Thomas of 


Mag. Brit. 108. | 
b Ho nd, Dugd. Bar. I. 160--172, 


* Tan, 497. 


Rare Plants found in Staffordſhire. 


Aſter Tripolium. Sea Starwort; az Tngeftre, in a 


plwKkẽce called the Marſh, within two miles of 


Stafford, near the place where the brine of it- 
ſelf breaks out above ground. 


| Avena nuda. Naked oats or Pilcorn; in corn fields, 
Campanula /atifolia. Giant Throatwort; in the 


mountainous part of this county. 


Euphorbia Characias. Red Spurge z on the paper- 


mill pool-dam in -Heywwood park. 
Fumaria claviculata. Climbing Fumitory; on the 
"banks of the river Trent not far from Wolſeley. 
Lichen pyxidatus i cocciferus. Red 'Liverwort or 
Scarlet headed Chalice-moſs; on mole hills in 
Cant wood and in Fair Oak:and Holſelg park. 


Stafford, viz. Henry his fon, Edward 
afrerwards to that of viſcount Stafford 1640 . lle 


ford Howard the ath earl dying 1762 without ive, J 
Woodſtock duke of Buckingham, and had no ifſue b. the title was extinct, | OT LY 


Sorbus domeſtica. The True Service, or Sotb ; n] 


After Edward Stafford, laft duke of Buck; 
of that name, Who was beheaded by Henry VIl. 
1521, as his father Henry had been by Rich 
III. three of the family enjoyed the title gf lords | 
| his grandley 
and Henry his great-grandſon. The only daught 
of this laſt being married to fir Milliam H, 
knt, younger ſon of Thomas earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, was advanced with him to the title of baron 
and baronefs Stafford by Charles I. and her buſbang 


Delam 


ward, | 


was beheaded on Tower-hill 1680 for the Part he 
took, or was ſuppoſed ro have taken, in the Poria MF 
plot, but Henry his eldeſt fon was created earl x 

Stafford 4 James II. His nephew Jobn-Pau $1, | 


Tan. 496. 
* Dugd. Ib. II. 277. = 


Lycopodium clavatum. Club-moſs, or Wolyes-clan; 
Da the fſattitdins.. 
Phallus impudicus. Stinking Morel, or Stinkhorns; | 
in the park at Bentley, and Janes thereabout; 

at Oldfallings, and elſewhere, near Molver- 
Eq ww RL 
Sambucus nigra 3. White-berried Elder; in the! 
- _ - hedges near Combridge, in Roceſter pariſh, plen- 
_ _ tifully. = N j 


the Moorlanddl. 5 8 | 
Vaccinium Vitis idea. Red Whorts or Whartle- ber 
ries; on the mountains. ow 
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nl fourth of thoſe counties which are ſup- 
poſed to have been antiently inhabited by the 
Wor xavil, was called by the Saxons Scipyp-reype 


bo. 


Il Shnobbe-PpcyPe, and by us Shropſhire, It is 


& feniiry or pleaſantneſs ; bounded on the eaſt by 
.org, on the weſt by Montgomery and Denbigh, 
E. the ſouth by Worceſter, Hereford, and Radnor- 
Wires, and on the north by Cheſhire, It is thick 
7 with towns and caſtles, having been a bordering 
. Qunty, or, as Siculus Flaccus expreſſes it, Ager Arci- 
uur againſt tie neighbouring Welſh, whence our 
Iuceſtors by a Saxon word called the borders of this 
bounty towards Wales the Marches, having been the 
poundary between England and Wales; and ſome 
©: the nobility in this county were called Lords 
| I {irchers or lords of the borders, who had a kind 
Ef Palatine juriſdiftion ? in their reſpective territory, 
Land adminiſtered juſtice to the inhabitants in their 
Eon courts, and were poſſeſſed of various privileges 
ind immunities; among others, an exemption from 
de king's writs in certain cauſes. Notwithſtanding 
is, if any. diſpute aroſe about the barony or its 
ö boundaries, it was to be referred to the king's courts. 
Theſe were formerly called Marquiſſes of the Marches 
| Bf Wales, as appears from the Red Book of the Ex- 
Ichequer, where we read that at the coronation of 
Eleanor wife of Henry III. “the Marchiones Mal- 
i lie, to wit, John Fitz Alan, Ralph de Mortimer, 
John de Monmouth, and Walter de Clifford, in 
the name of the Marches ſay that the Marches have 
*aright to find ſilver ſpears, and bring them to ſup- 
* port the ſquare canopy of purple ſilk at the coro- 
"nation of the kings and queens of England “.“ 
but theſe particular rights of the lords Marchers by 
tie calm of peace and by the royal authority have 
gradually been brought into diſuſe. . 


but only much of it as lies ou this fide the Severn. 
The part on the other /ide belonged to the On novices, 
"bo ſpread themſelves to'a great extent here; part 
of mich, as alſo on this fige Severn certain ſmall 
| tertitories which belonged to the Lords Marchers, 
Vets not long ſince by act of parliament 27 Henry 
Ill. united to this county, The whole may be pro- 
per divided into thoſe two parts, as the Severn 

encs it from ſouth-weſt to north caſt. 
* "or beyond the Severn the ſouth boundary 
which 1 * the river Temd, Britiſh Tefidiauc, intro 
wy Werwards falls the Colun, \Briiiſh Coluney, 
— 1 Taken Clun. This riſing more inland 
om a populous little town called Br/hops 

Tae. 
x N "ri * 
5 claim has 


Nine ©. 
0 ne Fears. Tuc. 


ene this is? Ma 
hel detended jr, 
01. II. 


Humph. Lluyd Deſc. Brit. p. 45. 


Tach larger than the reſt, and not inferior to them 


| muſt juſt premife that I do not conceive this 
Woke county to have belonged to the Cornavii, 


near a mile in extent. 


been ſince transferred to the burons of the Cinque Ports. 
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Caſile, becauſe it belonged to the biſhops of Heres 


ford, whoſe dioceſe extends over great part of this 


county, gives name to Colun Caſtle, commonly called Clin of 


Clune Catle, built by the Fits Alans, defeendants of 
Alan ſon of Flaold the Norman, afterwards earls of 
Arundel, when they had the care of the borders 


(. 0 


E ajtits 


againſt the Welch, and harraſſed them by their fre- 


quent inroads. But where it joins the Temd among 
uncertain/ſhallows riſes à hill famous in antient times, 

called Caer (uradoc, becauſe about A. D. 53, Cara- 
tacus the renowned Britiſh king fortified it with a 

rampart of ſtone, and held it out obſtinately with his 
ſubjects againſt Oſtorius and the Roman legions, till 

the Romans breaking down that rude maſs of ſtones, 

whoſe remains ſtill ſubfiſt, forced their way in, and 


_ obliged the unarmed Britans to retreat to the heights 


of the mountains“. The king, after his wife, 
daughter, and brothers, were made priſoners, eſcaped 
by flight, but afterwards (ſuch is the inſecurity of 


adverſity) was betrayed to Oſtorius by* queen Cartif- 


Car Carador. 
K. Caratutis 


mandua, in whoſe honour he confided, and was cars 


"ried to Rome; and though he bad engaged the Ro- 


mans in a long and difficult war ©, obtained his and 


his adherents' pardon from the emperor Claudius, 


not by a mean ſupplieation, but by a generous. free- 
dom of ſpeech +. For forcing this hill, and taking 
the king priſoner, the honours of a triumph were 


decreed to Oſtorius; the ſenate accounting the taking 


of Caratacus as-. conſiderable as the exhibition of 
- Syphax by P. Scipio, and of Perſes by L. Paulus to the 


Roman people. Though the wretched compiler 4 of 


our hiſtory ſays nothing of this war or of this prince, 
the memory of it is not totally loſt amapg the com- 
mon people, who ſay a king was defeated on this 
hill; and the poem called Triades mentions as chief 


among the three moſt renowned Britiſh warriors, 


Caradauc Urichfras or with the ſtrong arm, who 1 
have not the leaſt doubt was Caratacus himſelf, 


tzoyſoc, q. d. the Prince's Palace, riſing on a hill at the 
confluence of the Temd and Corve, and of greater. 
beauty than antiquity. Roger de Mon!gomery firit 
built the beautiful and ſtrong Caſtle overhanging the 
Corve, and afterwards added walls, which include 
On the attainder of his ſon 
Robert, Henry I. kept the calle for himſelf, It was 
afterwards beſieged, and gallantly withſtood® the at- 
tacks of King Stephen, who prefled it cloſely; and 
Henry, ſon of the king of Scots, being pulled off his 
horſe with an iron hook, narrowly eſcaped being 
hoiſted into the caſtle, had not Stephen come up 


and by his ſingular courage reſcued him from this 
iminent danger 1. Afterwards king Henry II. be- 
| + See hefore, v. I. p. xxxii, xxxili. t Mat. Paris. 
y exerciſed over the poor inhabitants of the Marches, Holland, os” 
Brit. IV. 659. rakes it for H. Lluid, but he is very particular about it. Deſc, Brit 45. 40. 
Mag. Brit. IV. 6:6. Giblon mit-trauſlates it, Henry hiuiſelt defended it, | 
5 ſtowed 


The next town is Ludlow, Britiſh: Dinan and Lys- Tudws, 
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ſtowed this caſtle, with the valley below it along the 
Cove, commonly called Corveſdale, on Fulk f de Dinan. 


It afterwards belonged to the Laciess of Ireland, 


and came by a daughter of Geofrey de Fenevile, of 
Poitou, or as ſome ſay from a family of Lorrain, from 
whoſe deſcendants it paſſed again by a daughter to 
the Martimers, and from thence became part of the 
royal demeſne. The inhabitants afterwards built in 
the heart of the town on the higheſt gronnd a very 
beautiful and their only church. From that time it 
became reſpectable, and began to outſhine its neigh- 
bours; and though king Stephen, Simon de Monzfort, 
and Henry VI. harraſſed it in the civil wars, it 
always recovered itfelf, and now eſpecially ſince 
Henry VIII. eſtabliſhed a council of the Marches, 
fomewhat reſembling the French parliaments, whoſe 


preſident keeps his court here for the moſt part, 
which you ſhall hardly ever ſee unemployed, either 


from the extent of authority here or from the amaz- 
ing fondneſs of the Welſh for litigation, This 


council conliſts of the lord preſident, as many coun- 


ſellors as the king pleaſes, a ſecretary, attorney, ſo- 
licitor, and four juſtices of the Welſh counties. 
Lower on the Temd appears Burford, which came 


from the poſterity of Theodoric Say to Robert de 


Mortimer, and from his poſterity to Jeofrey de Corn- 


cba le, deſcended from Richard earl of Cornwall and 
king of the Romans, and his family have to this 


preſent time enjoyed the name of barons, but not their 


rank in parliament. *-Burford,” ſays the Inquiſition 
40 Edw. III.“ is held of the king to find five men for 
the army in Wales and by the ſervice of a ba- 
„ rony.” I muſt obſerve here, that thoſe who held 
an intire barony were commonly accounted barons, 
and accerding to the opinions of ſome of our learned 
common lawyers, baron and barony were connected 
like earl and earldom, duke and dukedom, king and 
-- kingdom;; (if © 157 | e 


lhe Temd now quits Shropſhire, and almoſt on 
its banks towards the north riſe the gentle hills called 


Cleehill, famed for producing excellent barley k and 


ſome veins of iron. On a branch of them, at the 
little village of Cleybury, Hugh de Mortimer built a 
caſtle, which was preſently after ſo completely de- 


| ſtroyed by Henry I. as 4 nurſery of rebellion that 


ſcarce any traces of it now remain: and Rinlet, where 


the Blunts flouriſhed, an antient, illuſtrious, and nu- 
merous family in theſe parts, who have extended their 


branches a great way, and who certainly have their 
name from their yellow hair. Next I ſaw Brugmorf, 


commonly called Bridgenorth, on the right bank of 
the Severn, called fo from Burgh and Morfe an adjoin- 


ing foreſt, having been antiently named only Burgh, 
defended by walls, a ditch, a large caſtle, and the 


Severn (which runs among the rocks in a channel 
of unuſual depth), and ſituate on a rock, out of which 
the ways leading to the upper part of the town are 


hewn. It was firſt built by Ethelfleda lady of the 


Mercians. Robert de Beleſme earl of Shrewſbury 
walled it round, and truſting to the natural ſtrength | 


_ * Lib. Inq. 


f Fulk Fitzwarine, ſurnamed de Dinan. 


r Waher de Laci was impriſoned in it ſoon after it was built, Dugd. Bar. I. 95. ex Lel. Coll. 


Þ Biſhop Gibſon ſays Camden miſtakes barley for pit coal. 


t Willey in che maps and Iudex Villaris. Adams makes it the ſeat of a knight. Q. if Wally; Eſquire Foreſter's in Bowen“ map. 
* daughter of king Merwald and niece to Wulpher king of Mercia, X 


m Hugh, Dogd. Bar. I. 139. the ame as had Clebury caltle, 


» by Catharine his great grandaughter married to fir John Rateliffe. 
? Guntanarius de Püchf ird. Lib. Rub, Scaccariic MS, n. Gale. 


3 


ſubmiſſion, At the ſiege of this place, 


the ſervice of finding dry wood for th 


paſſed by the Harleys and Peſhall to the famom fa. 


as t. Richard II. for a copper mine: but much mor 


_ afterwards of the Lovells, rendered famous by 1 


riched by the biſhop before-mentioned. It ended, 
Edward II. when the heireſs of it Matilda was mar. 


| ſtand, that the nobility in theſe parts held fiek ol 


q | | | 
'T William Malmeſbury de geſt. Pont. IV. 164. 


Sv 1% 


of the place, revolted from Henry 1, as qiq a 
Roger Mortimer from Henry II. but both 


ſucceſs, being obliged to ſurrender and «Tp ll 


ke their 


5 as We read jy 
our chronieles, Henry II. was aimed at With a 


row, and would have been killed had nor Hlubertge | 
Clare, a nobleman devoted to the king's intereſ , 
terpoſing, met both the arrow and death * K 
prince. Before this time Ralph de Pichfor Y 
behaved himſelf ſo valiantly here, that Henry | 
gave him little Brug in this neighbourhood, 4. 
* in Brug caſtle when the king came An; 
little way from hence is Milleley i, antiently the bay 1 
of Warner de Milleley, from whoſe deſcendani 1 


mily of Lacon, enriched by marrying the heire of 
Paſſelew, and lately by the eſtates of fir J. Blunt of 
Rinlet. 65 5 0 80% 

la theſe parts are interſperſed ſeveral other town 
and caſtles, yiz. Newcaſtle, Hopton Caſile, Shipton, 
and on the river Corve, Corveſham, held hy Waker | 
de Clifford by the gift of king Henry II. Brancriſ 
and Holgot, commonly called Hoꝛygate, formerly be 
longing to the Mandutes, afterwards to Roben 2, 
nell biſhop of Bath, and afterwards to the Lovall. 


Higher up are Wenlocke, now noted for limeſtone 


noted in the Saxon times for a molt antient fate. | 
ment of nuns 1, where the moſt holy virgin Mil 
burga * ſpent her life, and found a burial-place, | 
was rebuilt and filled with monks by E. Roger de 
Montgomery, Acton Burnell, a caſtle of the Bumell, 


Parliament held there t. Edward I, This family of 
the Burnells was famous and antient, and greatly en- 


ried to John Lovell, and a ſecond time to John! Hand: 
low ® whoſe ſon Nicholas aſſumed the name of Bur-. 
nell, and from him® the Ratcliffes earls of Suffer 
are deſcended. Scarce a mile hence is Langley, lying 
low in a woody park, the habitation of the family of 
Lea, which ranks amongſt the moſt famous and at: | 
tient in theſe parts. Near theſe places is Conduct, 
once a manor of the Lovells, but lately of Thomas 
Open, juſtice of the common pleas, and a great ei. 
courager of literature, lately deceaſed, leaving by 
ſon ſir Roger by his various learning worthy ſuch 
father. This manor, as appears by the records,“ vas 
e held of the king in capite to find two foot ſoldiet 
« fox one day for the army during the Welch was] 
I would here once for all give the reader to under: 


the kings of England, on condition of being read) 
with ſoldiers to defend the borders whenever War 
broke out between the Engliſh and Welſh, Nerf 
this is rhe little village of Pitchford®, which former) 
gave name to the antient family of Pitchſcrd, but 
now the property of R. Ozelcy, Our anceſtors ge 


* 


+ Lib, Ing. 


! Hanvlou, Dugd. 
* now mextinct. Giblon 


Dugd. Bar, II. 62. 
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., this name from a ſpring of pitch which they did not 
pron in from bitumen. This ſpring is in the court» 
oy a private perſon: on the ſurface of it bitumen 
pant day, and is moſt carefully ſcummed off 
3 lake Aſphaltites in Judea, in the pool at Sa- 
0 ta, and in the fountain at Agrigentum in Sicily z 
e inhabitants uſe it only as pitch. Whether 
it is good againſt the falling ſickneſs, and has an at- 
tative power of drawing, cloſing up wounds, &c. 
ike that in Judea, I have not heard of any body who 
has yet tried. More to the welt is Pouderbache caſtle, 
e in ruins, formerly called Purlebache, the ſeat of 
pb Butler, younger ſon of Ralph Butler of Wem, 
om whom the Butlers of Woodhall in Hertfordſhire 
are deſcended. Below this 1s Huckftow foreſt, ex- 
ending a great way among the mountains, where at 
Stipper/ton's hill riſe ſeveral great heaps of ſtones 
like rocks cloſe together, called by the Britans Car- 


weday teꝛvion. I do not preſume to gueſs, as ſome 


base done, whether theſe were ſome of thoſe alluded 
to by Giraldus Cambrenſis in theſe words: © The laſt 
„Harald on foot with a company of foot ſoldiers 
« ljohtly armed, and furniſhed with ſuch proviſions 
« 45 the country Produced for him?, went over all 
„Wales, and made his way through it in ſo brave a 
« manger that be left very few alive. In token and 
„ perpetual memorial of this victory, you will ſind 
ain Wales many heaps of ſtones according to the 
« antient cuſtom in the places where he gained any 
« adyantage With theſe letters inſcribed on them, 

& Fic fuit victor Haraldus. 

© Here Harald was victorious.” 


More to the north ſtands Caurſe caſtle, once the 


barony of Peter Corbett, from whom it came à to the 
barons Stafford; and near it Routon, a moſt antient 
caſtle on the weſtern edge of the county, not far from 


the Severn, formerly belonging to the Corbetts, now 
10 the antient family of the Liſters. Before that it 


was the property of John le Strange of Knocking, out 
of reſentment to whom Llewellin prince of Wales 
lerelled it with the ground”, as we find in the life“ 
of Fulk Fitz Marine. In the Roman times it was 


x confiderable under a ſimilar name in Antoninus, Ru- 
TVN1UM; nor can we poſſibly miſtake in this, ſince 


both the name and diſtance which he aſſigus between 
tand the eminent ſtation Uriconum, a well known 


town, exadlly agree. Near it are Abberbury caſtle, and 
Watlefburyt ; which laſt came from the Corbetts to the 


wble and knightly family of the Leightons. It ſeems 
o have taken its name from that conſular high road 
"atling-ftreet, leading hence to the extremity of 
Wales, as Ranulphus Ceftrenſis informs us, by two 
0805 called from that public ſtreet Szretton, between 
Thich ina vale are {ill remaining the ruins of an 
ment caſtle called Procard's caſtle, ſurrounded by 
ſerdant meads, which antiently were fiſh-ponds. But 
theſe cltles, and others, which I can hardly enu- 
vid 


Hen. III. Dug. Bar. I. 665. 


\uppoſe the Geſtes of Guarine and h 
tortune. | | 


t 
1 np names hereabouts whoſe names terminate in 52 
; ans is to ſay a lake or poole, Lel. It. VIII. 33. 


nm 4 . ”T » * ; . . 
50 e copies of Antoninus have Lyioconium and Firoconium. 
*(ut . s words are, ** Se 
u kEboraci & C 


4 ” 0 ſill to be ſeen at low water. G. | 
* Lllberts hill, Baxter. Pt 


Vor, Il. 


* reer. Q. Such fare as he had been uſed to in his own —— 
„Ed. III. Dugd. Bar. I. 160. It belongs now to lord Weymouth. Gibſon. 


NN - Weſſeling. p. 469. 0 | | l 
re, ptemplici Britannicorum ordine, which Mr. Gale MS. n. explains, ** opere lateritio & lapide interjecto 
olaniz) Halen Like all the Roman buildings in Britain, | un pi | yoqo 


: 

S M11 i) K 
merate, do for the moſt part owe their deſtruction 
not to the rage of war but to the ſecurity. of peace 
and length of time, 00 - | 
Let us how croſs the river to that part of the county 
which is on this fide Seyern, which I before obſerved 
properly belonged to the Cornavii. This is again in 
ſome ſort divided into two parts by the river Tern 

running north and ſouth, and ſo called from its rifin 
in Staffordſhire out of a ſpacious lake, ſuch as we 


— 


call Tarnetv. In the hithermoſt or eaſtern of theſe 


parts where the Tern joins the Severn ſtood URICOo- 


N1uM, Ninnius Caer Vruach, the Saxons Wneken- 
cearxep, we IWreckceter and Mroxceter. This chief 
city of the Cornavii ſeems to have been founded by 
the Romans when they fortified this bank of the Se- 
\vern where the river is fordable, which it is not 
lower down towards its mouth, But, after ſuffering 
greatly in the Saxon wars, it was totally ruined in 
the Daniſh, and is now a very ſmall country village, 


Wroxceftr. 


where the plough frequently turns up Roman coins, 


evidences of its antiquity, I ſaw nothing here be- 


ſides a few pieces of walls (commonly called the old 


work of Wroxceter), built of hewn ſtone, divided by 


ſeven rows of Britiſh brick? and arched on the in- ; 


fide. Where theſe ſtand I ſuſpect has been a caſtle, 
from the inequality of the ground, the banks and 
ruins of walls ſcattered up and down. Whete the 
city ſtood occupying no ſmall extent, the ſoil is 
blacker than elſewhere, and yields plenty of excel- 


through a ford or over a bridge, whoſe foundations 


lent barley, Below this place, I am told, ran the 
Roman military road called Watling ſtreet, either 


were la: ely uncovered * a little higher up in making 4 


_ fiſhing dam, which we call a Weare, in the river ſtrait - 


to the forementioned Strattons, q. d. Street towns, 


though its ridge is not now conſpicuous. The an- 
tient name of this Viroconium appears more ſtrongly 
in the neighbouring hill called Nreten hill, by others 


Gilbert's hill, from whoſe top a moſt delightful 


plain is a moſt agreeable proſpect all round over 
the country below. This hill runs on a great way 
covered with trees, and under it on the Severn is Bul- 


| dewas, commonly called Bildas, where was a monaſtery 


Wrekin hill. 


Buldewwas, 


once famous for being the burial-place of the an- 
tient family of the Burnells, patrons of it. Higher 


up is an houſe which has its name from the public 


Street or military way called Watling ſtreet. Near it 
Dalaliy caſtle. 


are to be ſeen the remains of Dalaley caſtle, which 
on the attainder of Richard earl of Arundel, king 


Richard II. by act of parliament annexed to the 


principality of Cheſter juſt erected by him. Not far 


from the foot of this mountain in a deep vale on the 
Roman way ſtands Okenyate, a ſmall village noted for 
its rich coal mines; ſo exactly agreeing in the diſ- 


tance aſſigned by Antoninus to Usocona from Yiri- 


conium and Pennocrucium that we cannot in the leaſt 


Otmar. | 


doubt that Okenyate is Uſocons. Nor is the name 


ry, viz, Norway. 


ry or borough, beſpeak the reſidence of the Romans and their fortifications. 


gl againſt 


is ſons cited by Leland, Coll, I, 252, and which Holland calls Poems compoſed upon bis 


UR1CONLUM, 
N1UM * as Antoninus calls it, but Ptolemy VI Roco'! 
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apainſt us, ſince 77, which in Britiſh ſignifies ver, 
ſeems to have been added to expreſs its lower ſitu- 
ation. On the other ſide under this hill appears: 
Charleton caſtle; formerly the feat of the Ubarletons, 
who were alſo lords of Powis; and more to the eaſt; 
near Staffordſhire, Tong caſtle, antiently Toang, not 

long ſince repaired by the Vernons, as was alſo a 
college in the town, which I have read was firſt 
founded by the Penbriget. - The inhabitants here 
have nothing to boaſt of ſo much as a bell famed all 
over the neighbourhood for its fize. To this place 
adjoins Albrigbton, the eſtate of Radulfus de Pitch- 
ford t. Edward I. how of the Talbots, deſcended 
tom the family of the earls of Shrewsbury. 
Draiton, Beyond the Terne on its bank is Draiton, where, 
in the heat of the civil wars between the houfes of 
Lancaſter and Vork, was fought a battle very fatal 
to the Cheſhire gentry. For, though it was almoſt 
a drawn battle on both fides, yet they being divided; 
and adhering to their reſpective parties with ſuch 
animoſity, were ſlain in great numbers. Lower 
down, very near the Terne, is Hodyet, which had 
antiently noble inhabitants of its own name, from 
whom it came by inheritance, by the Ludlows to the 
Pernons. © It was held antiently of the honor of 
« Montgomery by the ſervice of being ſeneſchal of 
ce the ſaid honor *.“ From hence the Terne paſſing. 


396 


Charleton 
caſtle. 


Tong calle, 
© 222% 001 7 
Albrighton, 


. 467. 


Hodnet. 


Nodas r. Rodan, and, after proceeding a few. miles near 
| Uticonium before-mentioned, falls into the Severn. 

= 
1 where are to be ſeen marks of a caſtle formerly be- 
gun. This was in the early Norman times the ba- 
rony of William Pantulph, from whoſe poſterity it 
came at laſt to the Butlers, from them by the Ferrars. 
of Orſley, and barons Grey/tock, to the barons Dacre 
of Gillefland, A little way from hence, on # woody 


hill, or rather rock, antiently called Radcliffe, is a 


___ lofty conſpicuous caſtle, named from the red rock 
Rad caille, © 
| the ſeat of the Audleys, by the bounty of Matilda 


| L'Eftrange. But nothing of it now remains ſave the 


ruined walls. Scarce a mile off lies the ſite of a 
rained little city almoſt decayed. Its antiquity and 
founders, however, are evidenced by the Roman 
coins and the bricks uſed by the Romans. The 


Boy. neighbours eall it Bery from Burgh, and ſay it was 


D F X . 5 . hb 
very famous in Arthur's times. 5 
Proceeding thence on the ſame river we ſee 


An Cee. Morton Corbet, a caſtle of the Corbets, where, within 


memory, Robert Corbet, who had a paſſion for 


building, began a magnificent houſe © that he might 
live more ſplendidly, and at his caſe; when pre- 


ſently death obliged him to depart and leave his work 


unfiniſhed 1. The Corbets are of antient rank in this 


county, and held large eſtates under Roger Mont. 


gomery earl thereof at the Norman invaſion. Roger 


Fitz Corbet held. Huelebec, Hundęſlit, Afun, Fernleg, 
Sec. Robert Fitz Corbet in Uleſtanſton, Rotlinghop, 


Branten, Udecot ©. 
Arcdll. 
Haghmond. knightly family of the Newports', and near it Hagb- 
mond abbey, which, if not founded, was hand- 


5 ſomely endowed by the Fitz Alans, 


» As the common fort aſcribe whatever is antient and ſtrange to 
© In a barren place after the Italian model. Ib. 


heir of Hopton, Ib. 


ſenſe the Greeks had their Bees, and t 


 Sloppeſbury, aud Salop, and in Latin Salsa, 1 


ruptions of the antient name of S 8 
U e of Serobbes-berig, Sone 


by a few country villages, receives the little river 


On this Rodan, not far from its riſe, ſtands Wem, 


| Redcafile, and by the Normans Ca/ftle Raus, formerly 


More to the ſouth lies Arcoll, the ſeat of the 


* Inq. 10 Ed, II. 
; 


e And in later ages this family far and fairly propagated, received increaſe both of revenue and great alFance by he marriage of 4 


A:OVAHIHTI, 


Not much lower, on the Severn, 15 Plena 

» gs KA + 

ſituated the chief town of this county, riſen out of 1, 

ruins of old Vriconium, which we now call Sen "1 

d 7 . , hy 

and Shrowfhury, ſoftening the name of Scpchbe . 
byp1z, given it by our Saxon anceſtors, ſ 


t 6 | becauſe the 
hill was covered with fhrubs or trees, In which 
| Which 


he Britin 
called this city Pengwerne, q. d. the Head o- Py 
? 64 


the Alder-grove, on which account here was alſo. 
10 

noble palace of the ſame name. But whence 7 
| Sy 5 a 
now call it Tmwithig, and the Normans Scropell, 
j 


am at 
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a loſs to diſcover, unleſs derived by many differen 


perſons ſkilled in the Britich tongue ſuppoſe it ealſeg 
Tmwithig as equivalent to Placentia; from the Britih The 
word Mroit han, and that the Bards gave it tha inles on 
name becauſe the autient princes of Wales took 1 *nduſtr 
particular pleaſure in it. It ſtands on a reddiſh lil and by 
having two beautiful bridges over the Severn, whic, all the 
forms almolt a circle round it, making it an Ilan commo 
all but a very ſmall itthmus*. Whence our Anti and In 
quarian poet Leland, 4 among 
Edita Penguerni late faſtigia ſplendent : gramm 
 Urbs fita lunato veluti mediamnis in orbe + Loglan 
Colle tumet modico, duplici guoque ponte ſuperlit. nition 
Accipiens patria ſibi lingua nomen ab alnis, © ; worthy 
younge 
point 0 
all his 
The ki 
which 1 
and hot 
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Pengwern its diſtant lofty ſummits ſhows, 
Which Severn's ſemicircling ſtreams encloſe, 
Its gentle ſlope and bridges give it fame; 
From alder grove derived its antient name. 


Nor is it fortified by nature only, but alſo by at 8 
For Roger de Montgomery, to whom it fell by gil | 
from the Conqueror, built a caftle on a riſing cli 
facing the north, for which purpcſe he pulled down 
near 50 houſes; and his ſon Robert revolting fron 
Henry I. walled round the fide where it is not de- 
fended by the river. But theſe walls never that! 
know of felt the attacks of an enemy except in the 
barons! wars againſt king John. In the early Norman 
times it was ſufficiently inhabited and frequentel. 
According to the ſurvey of England* it paid a yearly 
tax of C. 7. 165. [104] and had 252 citizens, of whon 
12 were bound to keep guard before the Kings of 
England when they were in this city, and as many to 
attend them when they went a hunting. The origi 
of this cuſtom I take to have been when, not many 
years before *, Edric Streon, duke of Mercia, a con- 
ſummate villain, had here privately aſſaſſinated king 
Afhelm as he was hunting. At the fame time it was 
the cuſtom, according to the ſame ſurvey, “ that a 
% woman, on whatever terms ſhe married, if a widow, 
« ſhould pay to the king 20 ſhillings, if a maid 10.” 
But to return. This earl Roger not only erected i 
fortifications, but many other buildings both public 
and private, and founded a ſair monaſtery in honour 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, which he endowed wit 
large poſſeſſions, and, among the reſt, the church of 
St. Gregory, © on condition (according to the It 
« giſter of the monaſtery), that, when the canons 
« who held prebends in it died off, the prebends | 
ce ſhould return to the monks.” This occafioned 10 
ſmall diſpute, the ſons of the capons ſuing the monk 


ng Arthur's glory. Holland. 


d and the old caſtle detaced. Ib. 


f Knights of great worſhip, deſcended from the barons Grey of Codnor and lords of Mothwy. Ib. | ll 
t in Lberis. Brera T1 wider, Kaur: 3'vrw; aro T8 ouubicyxilo,* Joupuol; yap Toros tw, Sirato, ix, 652. Stepharus Buse, ern | "here 
Heſych, Brooai, Terog Kees. f : : This paragraph 3 a twan{ation of Leland, le. IV. 180. Yo 
i Fol, 252. In the Confeſſor's time it paid geld according to 100 hides, Ib. 5 5 About A. D. 1006. 1 Dieck a 
| | 0 


5 | 


| he prebends held by their fathers. For at this 
fo ah canons and prieſts iu Fngland were not obliged 
ume C: 

| libaCys | | We 1 
K N benefices ſhould deſcend to the next of kin 
ſialtica! © 

„inheritancé. : | ; ” 
by R of Henry J. when it was ordained that the heir 
egy 01 TIRE N 
* not ſucceed to eccleſiaſtical benelices, and laws 
enacled at the ſame time about the celibacy of 


re : 

; ergy In proceſs of time other churches were 
ie : 

' t here: for, not to mention the houſes of Do- 
ul | 


winican, Franciſcan, and Auguſtine friars, founded 
py the Charltons, Jenevilles, and Stafford's, two col- 
legiate churches were erected, one dedicated to 88. 
Cead, with a dean and 10 prebendaries, the other to 
the Virgin Mary, with a dean and nine minor canons. 
| The city is at preſent well built and populous, car- 
bie on a conſiderable trade, and is grown rich by the 
klar) of its inhabitants, by the cloth manufacture, 
1 by the trade with the Welſh. For hither almoſt 
Al the commodities. of Wales are brought as to one 


f common market, it being inhabited both by Welſh 
0 nd Engliſh, who ſpeak each other's language; and, 
5 mong otber things greatly to their praiſe, is the 
grammar ſchool founded by them, the beſt filled in all 
Vngland, whoſe flouriſhing ſtate is owing to pro- 
kon made by its head maſter the excellent and 
worthy Thomas Aſoton. At this city H. Percy the 
younger rebelling againſt Henry IV. and being on the 
point of atracking its walls, was fuddenly thwarted in 
ill his well-concerted meaſures by a turn of fortune. 
The king was une xpectedly at his back with an army, 
which the young chief eagerly attacking, after a long 
ind hot diſpute a, deſpairing of victory, ruſhed upon 
gi | his fate. The place is ſtill called Battlefield, in 
gl which the victorious monarch founded a chapel, and 
appointed a prieſt or two to pray for the ſouls of 
= thoſe lain in that battle. N „ FE ) 
* Shrewſbury is in 20 $7”, longitude from the 
Io  Arores, and 520. 53" latitude. | ht : we 
| know not whether it may not ſeem foreign to my 
Jo leſgn to obſerve, that in this city firſt broke out, 
"My A. D. 1551, that mortal diſtemper called the ſweat- 
263 l ig ſickneſs, which ſoon ſpread all over the king- 
mY dom, being particularly fatal to perſons in the prime 
nd of life, who were ſeized with a violent ſweating, 
17 U ad died or recovered in a day's time. The belt 
origin remedy diſcovered was, that thoſe who were ſeized 
many il tliis ſweating .in the day time ſhould go to bed 
4 con · direklly in their cloaths; but if they were taken in 
4 king lie night, and in bed, ſhould lie ſtil] without 
1 firing for 24 hours, and ſhould be kept without 
1k leeping. The moſt learned phyſicians differ about 
KEY ht Weorigin of this diſtemper. Some aſcribe it to the 
id 10.) aa foil of England, though this is by no means 
ed its general. They ſay * © that in certain moiſt conſti- 
wblic tions the ſubtle, and at the fame time very cor- 
honour "Pt rapours which arife from ſuch ſoils, convey a 
ed with lubtle contagion to the ſpirits or fine ſerum of the 
urch ol lod, Whatever is the cauſe of it, it is certain the 
the re "Magion affects the finer particles of the blood, ſo 
canons "Ut one fingle day puts an end both to the diſorder 
rebends e to the patient.“ But, leaving this to the exami- 
ned 10 in of others, 1 ſhall only obſerve, that this diſtem- 
> monks Krnade its appearance in England three times in the 
hl <ury, and I have no doubts of its having vi- 
I us formerly, though not taken notice of, It 
e of Þ F 8 05 W e 
hi "Ir to advance to the crown Edmund Mortimer 
il declared heir a t, Holland, 
IVE „ VWherein the 8 emen 7 : 
* the cotiſh men who followed him ſhewed 
. 180: 1 ew, he deſpairing of victory, 8&c. Ib. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


and it was become a cuſtom that eecie- 


But this diſpute was ended in the 


H. Fracaftorins. 
ear] of March, as the undoubtful and right heir 


LHN DD 2M 


appeared firſt A. D. t485, when Henty VII. began 


bis reign; a little after the great conjunction of the 


ſuperiot planets in Scorpio. A ſecond time, but with 
leſs violence, though attended with the plague, 33 
years after; A. D. 1518, after the great oppoſition 
of the ſame planets in Scorpio and Taurus, at which 
time it alſo viſited Flanders, and the upper part of 
Germany, Laftly, the third time, in the afore- 
mentioned year 1551, when another conjunction of 
the ſame planets exerted its influence. But this may 
more than ſuffice on this ſubject, which will appear 


 trifling to thoſe who pay no regard to the experience 


of the learned", 
Near this city the Severn takes many windings, ef- 
pecially ar Roſſal, where it fetches a compaſs, and Rey, 


returns almoſt back again: and hereabouts they uſe 


that moſt antient kind of veſſel called Foats, made of Floats. 
rough boards and beams faſtened together, which 


carry their goods down the river. Their uſe and 


name comes to us from Germany and the Rhine. On | 
the river fide ſtand Shrawarden, formerly a caſtle of Shrawardens 
the earls of Arundel, afterwards of the moſt honour- | 
able Thomas Bromley late chancellor of England; 
nochn g built by the lords L'Eftrange, from whom RNrocking. 
it came by inheritance to the Stanleys, earls of —- 
Derby; and near it Neſe (commanded by a craggy Neſt. 
rock, with a famous cavern), which, with Cheſwarden, Chefvardeni 
king Henry II. gave to John LEſtrange, from whom _ 
ſprung the extenſive families of L'Eftrange of Knocking, 20 1 
Auindelegh, Elleſmer, Blatkmere, Luthebam, and 
Hunſtanton, in Norfolk. From thoſe of Knocking, 


on the death of the laſt without iſſue. male, the eſtate. 
came by Joan an only daughter, wife of George 
Stanley, to the earls. of Derby. 


Further from the 
river on the weſtern edge of the county lies Ofeve/tre, Ofuutfre! 


or Ofwaldfire, Britiſh Croix Ofwalde, a ſmall town 
| ſurrounded with a ditch and wall, and defended with _ 


a ſmall caſtle, but a place of great trade, eſpecially 
in fine thin Welſh cottons, of which large quantities 
are vended here every week. It has its name from 
Oſwald, king of Northumberland (having before 


been called Maſerfield), whom Penda the pagan king 


of Mercia overthrew and flew here in a great battle, A. D. 642. 
and cauſed his dead body to be torn in pieces with O/avald ilains 
the moſt barbarous cruelty. Whence a very antient 
Chriſtian poet ſings thus of him: : 12 88 885 
Cajus & abſelſſum caput abſciſſiſque lacertos 
Ii tribus affixos palis pendere cruentu _ 
Penda Jubet per quod reliquis exempla relinquat 
Terroris manifeſta ſui, regemque beatum 
Le probet miſerum ; ſed cauſam fallat utramgue, 
 Ultor enim fratris minime timet Ofwius illum, 
Ino timere facit, nec Rex,miſer, imo beatus 
Eft, qui fonte boni fruitur ſemel & ſine fine. 
The bloody victor Penda ſtrait commands 
Cut off the Monarch's head and both his hands, 
And each be fixed upon a lofty ſtake, 
That all beholders thence might warning take 
Of Penda's power, and deem the holy king 
A wretch forlorn ; but fails in either thing. 
Avenging Oſwy, fearleſs of his hate, 
Approaches faſt, nor dreads his brother's fate; 
Alarms the Conqueror, and this leſſon gives; 
The king who at the fount of bleſſings lives 
In endleſs joy, howe'er in pieces torn 
By tyrant's power, is not a wretch forlorn. 


whoſe father king Richard II. 


ed very manly valour, when the earl of Worceſter, his uncle, and the earl of Dunbar 
*Utnbute nothing at all to celeſtial influence and learned experience. Ib. 


Fhis 
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This town ſeems to owe its origin to religion; the 
Chriſtians of that age accounting it ſacred, and Bede 
relates that miracles were wrought on the ſpot where 


| Oſwald fel. According to Carodoc. of Lancarvon, 


Whittington, 


Barons Fitz 
Marin. 


Latimer, what 
It means. | 


Sbenton. 5 | 
Whitchurch. 


Arundel, walled it round. It has twice experienced 


the caſtle of Whittington,” 
Cloſe Rolls, 5 Henry III. 


Madoc, brother of Mereduc, repaired it, and the 
Fitz Alans, afterwards its Norman lords and earls of 


the fatal effects of eclipſes of the Sun in Aries, 1542 
and 1567 3 both being followed by dreadful fires. 
That which happened upon the laſt eclipſe ſpread fo 
far; that near 200 houſes were deſtroyed in the rown 
and ſuburbs. Below it to the north-weſt is an hill 
triple trenched called Hen-Dinas, q, d. the old palace, 
faid by the neighbours to have been a city, though 
others? think it was a camp of Penda or Oſwald, 
Scarce three miles from it is Whittington, not long 


ſince a caſtle of the Fitz Warins, deſcendants of 
Warin de Metz, a Lorrainer, who married the heireſs 
of William Peverell, who is ſaid to have built Whit- 
tington, and by her had Fulk, father of that famous 


Fulk Fitz Warin, whoſe various and uncertain for- 
tunes in war were the aſtoniſhment of our forefatherst. 
In the reign of Henry III. licence was granted to 
Fulk Fitz Warin “to fortify in a ſufficient manner 
as appears from the 
This barony ended at laſt 
in a female, and in the laſt age went by Hancford to 
the Bourchiers now earls of Bath. Under this caſtle 


were held ſome lands by Wrenoc, © ſon of Meuric, 


« by the ſervice of being Latimer v,“ q. d. Interpreter, 


between the Engliſh and Welſh: which I mention 
from an old inquiſition to ſhew the meaning of the 


word Latimer, which fo few are acquainted with 
though ſo famous in this kingdom. DT) SAD 
On the north edge of the county we have firſt 


5 Shenton, the ſeat of the famous family of the Need. 


hams, and then Whitchurch, or Album Monafterium, 


famous for ſome monuments of the Talbots, but eſ- 


| pecially of that Engliſh Achilles John Talbot, firſt of 


ſeriptions in different ages: 


this family carl of Shrewſbury, whoſe epitaph I ſhall 
here ſubjoin, though unworthy fo great a hero, to 
give my readers an idea of the ſtyle of funeral in- 


Orate pro anima prenobilis domini, domini Jo- 
annis Talbott, quondam comitis Salopiæ, domini 
Talbott, domini Furnivall, domini Verdon, do- 
mini Strange de Blackmere, & mareſcalli Fran- 
ciæ, qui obiit in bello apud Burdews 7 Fulii, 
MCcccLIII. HP | 
Pray for the ſoul of the moſt noble lord, lord 
John Talbott, late earl of Shrewſbury, lord 
Talbott, lord Furnivall, lord Verdon, lord 
Strange of Blackmere, and marſhall of France, 
who died in the battle at Burdeaux, 
+ OP > of Bp Pu PAS 
Theſe Talbots many years before acquired by mar- 
riage the eſtate of the barons L'E/trange of Blackmere 


7 July, 


33 ® See in Northumberland, 
H. Huntindon de miſeriis vitæ. 
»Leland V. 40. 
P q» d. Latinarius, or 


41 094 


e ſtarved himſelf to death in priſon, and his ſon was not permitted to enjoy any of his poſſeſſions in England. 
31 Henry VI, Dugd. I. 


_ © Dugdale's word is Stetvard, 
* 1460, Ib. 331. buried at Wyrkſop. 


z died 13 Edward IV. 332. He had by his wife Catherine daughter to Henry duke of Buckingham 
king Henry VII. valiantly and conſtantly at the battle'of Stoke, and he 1 in weigh 
the 5th earl, who by Mary daughter of Thomas lord Dacre of Gilleſland, had George the 6th earl, a man of approved fidelity in 
affairs of ſtate, whoſe ſon Gilbert by his wife Gertrude daughter to Thomas earl of Rutland jth earl, now holds, &c. Holland 


* Captain of Calais. Holland. x 
d He died 29 Henry VIII. buried at Sheffield. Dugd. Ib, 
© He died 2 Elizabeth, Ib. 333. | 9 5 85 


7 


in this place. Theſe laſt had been lords Ila 


Brimsfield, a perſon of antient nobility in 


cellor, advancing him to the higheſt dignity in the 
law, and conferring on him the title and honor gf 


. 


; | : e e rchers ig 
this county, and their houſe above half ruined calls] 


Blackniere, from the black coloured lake, is ſtill | 
be ſeen in the neighbourhood, The Stranges es 0 
much of their honour as well as wealth to matti, *l 
with a daughter and coheireſs of John Giffad | 
on , orgs , e Clouceſer 
ſhire, who had married Matilda only daughter of the 
za Walter Clifford. 83 x 
More to the welt lies Elleſmere, a ſmall fruitfy 
tract, which, according to the Chronicle of Cheſter 1 
John king of England gave with the cattle in dor. 
to. Lewellin, prince of North Wales, when be be. ; 
ſtowed on him his natural daughter [Joan]. It eine 
afterwards [t. H. III. I to the family of the LEltrans, 
and has now a baron of its own, Thomas Hat, 
who, for his conſummate prudence and ſtrict nee 
rity, was choſen by queen Elizabeth to be keeper 
of her great ſeal, and by king James appointed cha. 


reck 
It cc 
ceſes 
air is 
and. 
fruitf 
and: 
coppe 
Sever! 
dering 
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baron Elleſmere. | 

It remains now that I give a ſhort account of the 
earls of Shrewsbury. Roger de Beleſme, or Myi l 
gomery, was created firſt earl by William I. who gave 
him the largeſt part of this track. He was ſucceeded1 
by his eldeſt fon Hugh, killed in Wales 4, withou 
leaving iſſue”; then by Robert his ſecond fon, 2 
man of ſavage cruelty both to his own children and 
to his hoſtages, whom he deprived ot their ee 
and teſticles with his own hands; but being at lf 


convicted of high treaſon, was condemned to per The 
petual impriſonment by Henry I. and ſuffered the pu- were t 
niſhment due to his atrocious crimes , and his eat. the ch 
dom was made part of queen Adeliza's dower. May e Baph 
ages after Henry VI. in the 2oth year of his reign, Nigel t 
conferred this title on John lord Talbot, who by Whi 
nature and inclination ſeemed to have been an ac- We are 
compliſhed hero. In the 24th year of his reign the as Ful 
ſame prince added to his titles of earl of Shrew/huy WW Speed, 
and IWeisford, thoſe of earl of Waterford, baron of ks thai 
Dongarvan, and ſteward or ſeneſchal of Ireland'$, The. 
He being ſlain in battle“ at Chaſtilion in Aquitaine, of Wa] 
With his younger ſon John viſcount L'Ile, after in that 
having overrun the greateſt part of France with lis Normar 
victorious arms for 24 years, John his ſon by finding 
daughter and coheireſs of Thomas Nevill lord Fur der he 
nivall ſucceeded him, and taking part with the them as 
houſe of Lancaſter, was ſlain in the battle of Norl- lifered 
ampton*, He left iſſue? Fohn zd earl of Shrewsbut)“ lority a 
and Gilbert, from whom are deſcended the Talbots ountry, 
of Gifford. John III. was facceeded by George, and del. 
heb by Francis his ſon, father of George © Talbot WW vn pit 
carl of Shrewsbury, a nobleman of unſullied honour Wl Logli 
and tried experience in affairs of ſtate, whole 00 tient j 
Gilbert now holds the rank tranſmitted to bim by h freq t 
anceſtors with the moſt conſummate virtue nl Ih this 1 
ſplendor. | Wrt fe 

In this county are about 170 pariſhes. mother f 

+ See his life written in French, Urthery 

$ See in Ireland. 5 of 

Latiner, it being preſumed that a man who underſtood Latin was a learned man, __ * 
1098. Dugg. Bar. I. zi. From * 
330. upon Dordan near Bourdeaux ; Holland ; and fo his ep tap ben 8 

V by a daughter of the earl of r 3 who ſerved 180 
Anne his wife daughter of William lord Haſtings, had Frack . VII. 

5 

a0 

oy . 
« He died 15 „ buried at Sheffield. Ib. . 55 8 
590, buried at Sheffield. Ib. ADDITIONS Jol. II 


* 


THE county of Salop is of an oval form, 46 
miles long by 35 broad, 160 in circuit, and 
reckoned one of the largeſt of the inland counties. 
Jt contains 15 hundreds, and is ſubject to the dio- 
eſes of Hereford, Lichfield, and St. Aſaph. The 
air is healthy, the ſoil in many parts of a red ſand 
and clay: the ſouth and weſt parts hilly and leaſt 
futſal, It produces plenty of wheat and harley, 
and abounds with coal pits. It has alſo mines of 
copper, lead, iron, ſtone, and lime-ſtohe. By the 
derem are rich meadows, and the hill country bor- 
dering on Wales, affords extellent paſturage for 


and moſſes ſeven miles from Shrewſbury and elſe- 
where, They are ſtill found, particularly on Whixall 


for ſhort occaſions, ſuch as going down into a cellar, 
Nc. and, as Leland ſays, In brenning they ſmel 
1 wel.“ Ane | pe * | * fy, | | 

The landholders here at the making of Domeſday 
nere the king, the biſhops of Cheſter and Hereford, 


Nigel the phyſician. Ni en en 
While this county was a frontier againſt Wales 


Speed, who allows but 186 in all England, puts no 
es than 32 in Shropſhire, % wht; 

The origin of the lordſhips marcher on the frontiers 
of Wales is to be deduced from the conqueſts made 
in that principality by the different Engliſh and 
Norman lords, to whom the kings of England, 
| inding it difficult to reduce it, granted, to them and 


den as lands purchaſed by conqueſt. They were 
lſſered to take on them ſuch prerogative and au- 
liority as were fit for the quiet government of the 
wury, and execute laws over the people they ſub- 
el, They executed the Engliſh laws for the moſt 
hun Within their lordſhips, and brought them to be 
of Engliſh tenure, but ſuch parts as they left to the 
mem inhabitants to poſſeſs were by the ſame lords 
uſſred to be held after the old laws of Hoel Dha. 


art for the Welthmen called Welſhire, and 
Wer for the Engliſh called Engleſbire. The lords 
Withers increaſed till Llewellin ap Gryffyd laſt 
ice of Wales being flain 11 Edward I. that king 
ay the principality into his own hands, and the 
AU in general ſubmitted to the kings of England. 
that time no lord marcher could claim any new 
i or prerogative without a grant b. 

WAI 34. | 
WKLeria, or th 


Ml wor. .- L 

dh, © applied to 
0 

Poyed that he n 


oN auen. 


ſheep. Leland * mentions fir trees found in moors 


moſs near Wem. They are very refinous, and the 
chips of them, called here Spilli, are uſed as candles 


the church of St. Remigius, Oſbern Fitz Richard, 
Ralph Mortimer, Roger Lacy, Hugh Laſne, an 1 


we are not to wonder that it was divided from it, 
as Fuller ſays, with a wall of continued caſtles, 


leir heirs, the tracts they could reduce to hold of 


bo this reaſon there was in many Jordſhips a Welſh 


[ 401 ] 


r 


The privileges of the marches wete etecled in 
imitation of the juriſdiction which the great men 


who came over with the Conqueror and ſettled in 


theſe parts held before in Normandy. For this rea- 
ſon the terms of Engleſchera © and Maleſthiria d are ſo 
frequently in the pleadings of the aſſizes and pleas 


of the crown held for this county in the reign of | 
Henry HI. and Edward I. and ſome time afterwards: 


Placit. Coron. Salop. 40 Henry III. rot. g tit. Chyrabir 
teſtifies that three ſervants of Thomas Corbett, father 
of Peter Corbett, lord of Caux, diſtrained two 
ſteers for debt, and drove them out of the village of 


Cherabyr, and ea duxerunt in Maleſbir: to which 


Thomas Corbett makes anſwer; that the cuſtom of 


the Marches between Edward and Wales was, that 


it either a Welſhman were indebted to an Engliſhman, 


or an Engliſhman to a Welſhman, the creditor might 


diſtrain and carry the diſtreſs into his own liberties 


till ſatisfaction were obtained. Iſabel reli& of John 
Fitz Alan impleaded the abbot of Haughmon fordower 
in a meſſuage and watermill in Hideſlond in Oſweſtry 
hundred. The abbot anſwers, that the premiſes lie 


out of the body of the county in Waleſcheria, and 


therefore he could not be ſummoned by virtue ot 
the proceſs then depending, and calls the ſheriffs and 
his bailiffs and the knights (milites) to teſtify the 


ſame, which Iſabel did not contradict. Peter Corbett 
had a quo warranto brought againſt him for com- 
pelling the inhabitants of Sillmere, Legh, Aſton 
Pygott, &c. and of Worthyn to do ſuit at his court 
of the caſtle of Caux, which they ought to have 
done at the county court as members of the hundred 
of Ford and Cherbury, &c. 
reaſons which the King's counſel argued for ſup- 


porting the writ one was, “ quod Dom. Rex per pre- 


dict. breve intendebat prædictas villas de juriſdictione 
eximere predicti Petri in Engliſheria quas dictus Petrus 


ſubtraxit in Walcheria;“ ſo that in ſome caſes when _ 


the lords marchers oppreſſed their tenants within the 


Engliſh pale the cry was Walleſheria, i. e. You uſe 
us as if we were Welſhmen, and not intitled to the 


liberties of the place. Beſides, it ſeems the Welth- 


men had ſuffered ſome hardſhips at the hands of 
their neighbours, on the account that the laws of 
Engleſcire and Walleſcheria were not mutually ob- 


ſerved. For they petitioned king Edward II. that 


they might enjoy the benefit of contracts made and 


of ſuits entered in Walecheria, which was accord- 
ingly granted. Theſe cuſtoms are produced out of 
a great variety to ſhew that antiently the juriſdiction 
of the hundreds in this county was diſſerent from the 
common acceptation of a hundred in thoſe days, 


and reſembled ſo many franchiſes exempted from the 


ſheriffs turne as the hundreds at this time held by 


' Enlefeleria, or tl. | b MS. cited in Mr, Pennant's Appendix to Wales, II. 
tee, or the right of an Engliſhwan. Preſentment of Engleſcheria aboliſhed 14 Edward III. 

e rights of the Welſh, which were the ſame in Wales as thoſe of the Engliſh in England. 1a | 
any man that came to an untimely end, and if the perſon was not known, nor the manner of his death, then it was 
as an Engliſhman or a Welſhman, or elſe an alien, and then the coroner ſat not on his body, | 
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particular perſons in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
and that by reafon of the laws of the marches; but 
how by the ſtatute of 27 Henry VIII. the marches of 
Wales, which were comprehended in Shropſhire, 
according to Domeſday, and perhaps always ſo fince 
the making the famous boundary Offa's dyke, ſuch 


as the lordſhips, towns, partſhes, commots, hundreds, 


and cantreds of Oſweſtry, Whittington, Maeſbrook, 
Knocking, Ellefinere, Down, and Cherbury, are 
made guildable; and annexed to the county of Salop, 
but, ſays the act, no otherwiſe privileged than as 
other hundteds within the ſaid county © By a ſub- 
fequent ſtature 34 and 35 of the fame reign the 


town and hundred of Aberton till then called parcel 


of Merionethſhire was allo annexed to this county, 


and all offences committed in that county were 10 


be inquired of in this. 


I The lords marchers procured their feignories by 


right of conqueſt, having authority from the king tor 


that purpoſe, and the chief officer for the govern- 


ment of the marches was a lord Warden, whoſe ju- 


rifdiction in King John's reign was military. 9 Richard 


I. we find archbithop Hubert chief juſtice of Eng- 


land, though bur a civil magiſtrate; exercifing ſuch 


power, Whence we may conjecture that rhe warden 
of the marches was in ſore reſpects veſted with a 


power of lord juſticiary. On the reducing of Wales 
do the ſubjection of England, the ſtatute of Rutland 
enacted 12 Edward I. that the Engliſh laws ſhould *' 


for the future be uſed in Wales, but ſays nothing 
of the marches, which were left in the ſame ſtate as 


before. By ſtatute 28 Edward III. all the lords 


marchers were to be perpetually attending and an- 


nexed to the erown of England, as they and their 


anceſtors had been at all times paſt, and not to 
the principality of Wales, into whoſe hands ſoever 


it ſhould hereafter come; ſo that we never hear it 


ſaid of theſe counties, that they were the marches 


of England but of Wales. The ſovereignty of the 


crown of England ever extended to Wales itfelf, 
By ſtature, 27 Henry VIII. for incorporating Wales 
with England all lords marchers were to enjoy ſuch 
liberties, miſes, and profits, as they had or uſed to 
have at the firſt entry into their lands in times paſt 
notwithſtanding that act. The court of the pre- 


ident and council of the marches was erected by Ed- 


ward IV. in honour of the earl of March, from 
whom he was deſcended, as the court of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter had been before by Henry IV. in 


| honour of the houſe of Lancaſter, and owed its firſt 
inſtitution to the prerogative royal, tranſacting matters 
and acting judicially by virtue of that authority to 
the iutire ſarisfaftion of the ſubjects for about 60 
years, till 34 Henry VIII. that court was confirmed by 


act of parliament, which was thought convenient to 
be done by reafon of the other laws relating to Wales, 
which at that time were further explained and en- 


larged. The act concerning the court of Ludlow runs 


thus; that there ſhall be and remain a reſident and 
council in the dominion of Wales and the marches 
of the ſame, with all officers, clerks, and incidents 
to the fame in manner and form as it hath been here- 


tofore ufed and accuſtomed, which reſident and 


council ſhall have power and authority to hear and 
determine ſuch cauſes and matters as be or hereafter 
mall be aſfigned to them by the king's majeſty, as 
heretofore hath been accuſtomed and uſed. It is to 
be obſerved that before this ſtatate the lord preſident 


2 


ford, and Salop, fo that in James I. 's rej 


without expreſs words. In the courſe of the arpn 
ment an objection was ftarted what 


. 


always kept his court in ſome place within th Fr 
liſh pale, and not in Wales, which gave the wok "2 
color of extending its juriſdiction into the four Bo 
Engliſh counties, viz. Worceſter, Glouceſter, Hers 


P 
diſputed how far the four Engliſh counties a nd 1 


the juriſdiction of the lord preſident of Wales aud 


the marches thereof; for, by the ſtatute 34 He - 
ry VIII. they were to be excluded out of * 0 int 
riſdiction, and by 27 Henry VIII. ſeveral d | 4 
marchers were annexed to England, and Others N ws 
nexed to Wales, and thoſe laſt were properly Wits Nor 
and the marches thereof, within the words-of . {cy 
ſtatute; belides the King's writ always running i, char 
thoſe four Engliſh counties, it is not to be ſupppſed Her 


that they ſhould be comprehended in the Juriſdidiog 
of the court of the marches then newly : eſtabliſhed 


might properly 
be reputed the Marches of Wales vpon Inference 


that the word Marches ſhould never have been put wh 
into the ſtatute of 38 Henry VIII. unless it lad in. . pri 
ported ſomewhere. The ſolution was that the wort e 
dominion and principality of Wales were not extenſne ward 
enough to comprehend the ſhires of Brecknock, ſides 
Radnor, Montgomery, and Denbigh, which war the 1 
wholly compoſed of lordſhips marchers only, and the K 
either or both of the former terms Principality and | give 
Dominion would ſtretch. themſelves: no farther thn defen 
the eight counties of Wales, ſo that the word miſlo 
Marchers in that ftatute muſt be only provincial, fine ſuch 
by 27 Henry VIII. all was made to be either of Salop 
Wales or England, but if there was a neceſſity that Thom 
ſomething might be {tit} reputed marches, then thoſ of eac 
lordſhip marches could only be the marches that Thom; 
were made counties of themſelves, and not thoſe that naſton 
were annexed to either antient Engliſn or Welk | theſe v 
counties, for they were to be reputed of the ſame nembe 
nation wih thofe counties to which they were an forth, 
nexed. The argument for the juriſdiction of the WM of the 
lord preſident over the four Engliſh counties ws in WW 2abeth 
ſubſtance that the court of the preſident and councl among 
of the marches was not erected but confirmed by at & And 
of parliament ; for there was a preſident and council “one 
in Edward IV's time, as is evident from the words of livin 
the ſtatute, which referreth twice to the uſage WM benel 
(which heretofore hath been uſed) ; therefore, whatlo " the c 
ever was the king's intention in the firſt erection 0 WM * whol 
this court, was likewiſe the intention of the para. | 50. 
ment in the eſtabliſhing thereof. The lord preſident's WM © houſe 
exerciſing his juriſdiction in the lordſhi ps marches id e 
the antient Engliſh counties, nay in the count cure. 
themſelves, was confirmed by the conſtant pradiice of! WW bnunce 
all times ſupported by many caſes, as for example, tad a f 
17 Henry VIII. a bill of complaint concerning th alt of 
title of ſome lands in Shropſhire ſent by the king lies f. 
to the lord prefident and council, inclofed in H ily fe 
majeſty's letters under his privy ſignet, recited we ecding p 
juriſdiction of the court in the following wor the duk 
« We, confidering the authority we have committed nde p; 
« unto you in thoſe parts, and that alſo the mY WW 
matter js within the precinct of your rule and con As th 
« miſſions there do will and deſire, etc.” 20 Jl! 1 V's 2 
Henry VIII's inſtructions were ſent to che pteſden ud bey 
and council requiring them to call before them 2 az 
ſuch time and place as they ſhould think convent wopſir 
all and ſingular ſuch perſons, both ſpiritual ana "NS. Li 
temporal, as pretended to hold lordſhips royal, n L 


e MS, Hitt, of Sa'op, by Edward Lloyd of Treneweth. 


4 HM. RY © Þ 


jem by indenture after ſuch form and man- 
lords and perſons having ſuch lordſhips 

e bound in the king's days of bleſſed memory 
| vii dead was. Thus much for the juriſdiction of 
o court, which was aboliſhed by act of parlirment 
" William HI. and Mary at the humble ſuit of all 
. entlemen and inhabitants within the principality 

n The Welſh chancery office is now kept in 
{:ncoly's-inn- The firſt lord preſident was earl Rivers, 
8 Edward IV. and the laſt the earl of Macclesfield, 
whoſe commiſlion afterwards ran as lord lieutenant of 
North and South Wales. There was likewiſe the 
cal of the Marches, as appears from the cloſe of a 
| charter of the manumiſſion of a villain in Orleton, c. 
Hereford, t. Edward IV. has kteras naſtras ſub figillo 
uro comitat us noſtri Marcbiæ eri fecimus patentes, 

Apr. a. r. u. 80. which ſeal was laid aſide by 


to bind tl 
ner 45 divers 


per grants and writings of lands or things pertaining to 


earldom of March ſhould be under the broad 


Ke * and not under a ſpecial ſeal; for this had been 
d im. | a privilege annexed to the eſtate and poſſeſſions of 
vorch the Mortimers earls of March from whom Ed- 
nlive ward IV. was deſcended, and then abrogated. Be- 
nock, {des the officers of the court there is extant a liſt of 
were the names of the knights and eſquires appointed by 
- and the king's majeſty's grace in the marches of Wales, to 
gie attendance with fuch number of able perſons 
r than defenfibly as they could make to aſſiſt the king's com- 
word miſion at Ludlow from time to time, and to have 
fine ſuch fees as hereafter enſueth. For the county of 
er of Salop fir Robert Corbet, fir Thomas Cornwall, fir 
y that Thomas Leighton, and fir Thomas Blount : the fee 
\ thoſe of each of theſe was J. 6. 135, 4d. Thomas Shreven, 


Thomas Mutton, George Manwaring, Thomas Ky- 
nſton, and William Leighton; the fee of each of 
| theſe was 1005. each: and then follows, © Be it re- 
membered, that the book whereof this copy is taken 
forth, was aſſigned with the hand above and under 
of the late ſovereign lord king Henry VII.“ 44 Eli- 
| beth Edward lord Zouche, lord preſident of Wales, 
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And further her majeſty pleaſis, that there ſhall be 
® one learned miniſter allowed being a graduate in 
*divinity, or a maſter of arts, and not having any 
" denefice with cure of ſouls to preach and to uſe 
"the common prayer for the lord preſident and his 
whole houſehold, and ſhall have the yearly fee of 
"$56, with diet for himſelf and one ſervant in the 
* rouſchold, and fhall be always reſident with the 
"lad council, and not be abſent to ſerve any other 
"Cure or function.“ The lord preſident had an al- 
mance to live in great ſtate and grandeur, and 
ud a numerous houſehold to attend him and the 


lties ſuitable to their ſeveral ranks. We may 


d in ba Gly form an idea of the ſplendor of the pre- 
cited e wing prefidents from the order wherein his grace 
g woch. e duke of Beaufort, lord preſident of Wales, 
ommittec Made his entry into Ludlow on Thurſday July 17, 


the ſame 
and com: 
July, 10 
preſiden 
> them 3 
onvenielt 
itual 34 
oval, alc 


08g f, 

A the Severn was the antient boundary between 
Vile and England a doubt has ariſen why all the 
ld beyond that river, viz. all Hereford, and ſo 
duch a8 ig part of Glouceſter, Worceſter, and 
| "Pires, had not been lordſhips marchers, as the 


among other inſtrudtions, had in charge as follows: 


lt of the officers of the court, with fees and ſa- 


| * Lloyd, Of the duke of Beaufort's progreſs ſeg Brit, Top. II. 488. 


$ t 4 2 
reſt of Wales was that was won ſince the Conqueſt. 
The reaſon is; that this tract being won by the 


40g 


Saxon kings was annexed to the crown, whereas 


the Conqueror, contenting hiniſelf with the realm 
of England, thought it better policy to give to his 
nobility ſuch parts of Wales as they could conquer. 
Edward I. ſoon after his conqueſt of Wales, wrote 


to the officers of all the good towns and countries in 


South Wales that were ſubdued by the lords marchers 
to furniſh his army with proviſion. So did Edward II. 
for their quota of men to the Scottiſh war, and Ed- 
ward III. to guard their coaſts from invaſion, The 


king did not write for men out of the principality, 
but the prince of Wales wrote for them to ſerve his 


father, and the records of this are not in the Tower 
but among the prince's records 8. | 

Cbirbury caſtle on the Severn ſeems to have been 
one of the firſt ſort; Ethelfleda, lady of the Mer- 

cians, is ſaid to have built at Cyn:cbyhig. Dugdale 

takes Cypicbypiz for Monks Kirby in Warwickſhire. 
Charles I. conferred the title of baron Chirbury on 


Edward Herbert, that ſingular character and writer, 


ſon of the great grandſon of fir Richard Herbert, of 


Colbrook, who was beheaded with his elder brother 


William firſt earl of Pembroke, at Northampton, 9 
Edward IV. The title became extinct on the death 
of his grandſon Edward 1648", PFlorentia, daughter 
of Richard ſecond lord Herbert, married Richard 
Herbert of Oakeley park, c. Montgomery, whoſe 
grandſon Henry Arthur Herbert was created lord 


Herbert of Chirbury 1743, and ſacceeded as earl 


of Pow , | — e 
„Chirbiri hundred was annexed to Montgomerie 
« asa help to have men out of it for defence i.“ It 
is called in Domeſday Wikentre from Guire an angle, 
and Tre a town, from its ſituation in a flat angle 


among the mountains. Edward III. granted it to 
Roger Mortimer as annexed to Montgomery caſtle, 
Edward IV. granted it to the prince of Wales, and 
Edward VI. to fir Edward Herhert, and Charles T. 


gave fir Edward Herbert leave to alienate it k. 


Chirbuty. 


To Chirbury was transferred a priory of black 


canons, founded by Robert de Boulers t. Henry III. 
at Snede or Snet, valued at £.66. 85. 7d." g Edward 


III. they removed back to their original ®, The 


Snefle, | 


rectory was given to augment the freeſchool of 


Shrewſbury 13 Elizabeth. | . 

The county ſouth of the Severn is in the dioceſe 
of Hereford, whoſe biſhops had a caſtle at Biſbops 
Cafile, the fite of which is now the caſtle inn, and 
the keep a bowling green, and part of the walls 


and yaults remaining. A mile from hence towards 


the borders of Montgomeryſhire on a high hill is 
Biſhops Mote, an entrenchment of near an acre, with 
a keep at the weſt end. This is ſuppoſed a remain 
of the Roman wars, but more probably of much later 
date, | p EN £4 
« Biſhops Caſtel well maintained is ſet on a ſtronge 


rock, but not very high *,” © Biſhops caſtelle a 
very celebrate market *.” © The biſhop of He- 


« reford hath a caſtle of good ſtrength in the marches 
towards Shrewſbury, here called Biſhops Caſtel, 


BiſhopsCafiie, 


« and thereto lieth a town called Biſhops town, where 


« is mekely a good market .“ | | 
Clune was a praty market towne, and yet ſome- 
« tyme they keep market there. Clun alias Colun- 


2 MS, cited by Mr. Pennant ubi ſup, 


| ade. Bar, II. 264, | i Lel. VII. 32. | * MS, Lloyd. 
53. m Phillips' Hiſt, of Shrewſbury, appen. p. 1344 u Lel. VII, 33. 
t 1 , | Fd Vole 
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© wye. Clanne caſtell longing to the erle of Arun- 
« del, ſumbwhat ruinus. It hath been both ſtronge 
„ and well builded. Clune was a lordſhip marched 
* by itſelf afore the new act. By Clune is a grete 
„ foreſt of red deere and roes longing to the lord & 


Arundel, and ſtanding in the Jordſhip of Teme- 


« ceſter, through the which Teime river cummeth 
* longing allo to the lord of Arundel, Clunne foreſt 
very faire and good game 9. A court called Wood 
plea court is held twice a year in this foreſt for deter- 
mining all matters of wood and agiſtment there. 
The hundred of Clun was reputed part of Wales, 


and out of this county all the ſuit and ſervice done 


to the honor was in Walleſheria, or according 


to the Welſh laws*. The church with its five 


His ſon John was captain general of the forces for 


it was purchaſed, by the late lord Clive. 


Teme r. 


: CaerCaradoc, 


chapels was given by Iſabel de Say to Wenlok 
Ander. | F mY 


The manor of Clun was originally in the Says, 


and came to William Fitz Alan grandſon of Flaold 


by marriage with Iſabel daughter of Helias de Say. 
Their ſon William built the caſtle 24 Henry III. 


guarding the marches*, In this family, afterwards 
earls of Arundel, it continued till queen Elizabeth's 
time, when the laſt earl died. About 1549 Mary 
Vitz Alan being married ro Philip Howard ſon of 


Thomas duke of Norfolk,, it came to that noble 


family, and from them to the Walcots, from whom 
Henry Howard, earl of Northampton, founded 
1ere t. James I. an hoſpital for twelve poor men and 
a malter*, „ 
„ Teme riſth in Melennith hilles, five or ſix 
„miles from Knighton, half a mile above a chapel 
* called as I remember Boſtel . 


Y 


Caer Caradoc or the Gaer two miles ſouth of Clun 
and three from Coxal on the left of the road to 


Knighton and near to where the river Clun meets 
the Temd among ſeveral dangerous fords, if not the 


royal ſeat of Caractacus was probably his fortreſs 


during the war with the Romans. It is a very large 


camp three times as long as it is broad, on the point. 
of a hill, acceſſible only one way, and defended on 
the north fide, by very deep double ditches dug in 
the ſolid rock. On the eaſt the ſteepneſs of the 


ground renders 1t impregnable, and on the ſouth it 
has only one ditch for the ſame reaſon. The weſt 


| fide where is the entrance is fenced with double 


works, and to the ſouth-weſt with treble. ,. There 
is alſo a narrow paſſage out of its eaſt ſide down 


the pitch of the hill *. The ramparts are of ſtone, 
now covered with earth. Tacitus? deſcription 7 ſets 
this camp before our eyes. Montibus arduis, & 
« fi qua clementer accedi poterat, in modum valli 
« ſaxa præſiruit; & præfluebat amnis vado incerto, 


c catervaque armatorum pro munimentis conſtite- 
- rant” 


An annual feaſt called the Caradtacan meeting, 


VWoaas held at Longnor not far from the foot of Cardoc, 


a hill ſuppoſed to be named from Caractacus, and the 
verſes by Dr. I'avies were read before dinner. Mr. 
Pennant thus deſcribes this place; © After a ride 


aof about three miles from Longnor, ſays he, I 


6 fel] accidentally on the ſteepeſt aſcent, and after a 
« Jaborious clamber up a green and ſmooth aſcent, 
„now and then mixed with ſmall fragments of lava, 


4 Lel, Ib. 28, 29. 
5 Dugd. Bar. I. 314. 


« yelled on horſeback, The area flopes u 


miles ſouth of Clun on the left of the road 5 


_ « deſcription of the trenches and ramparts, 


it could not therefore haye been the ſpot on which 
our hero was defended, yet it is highly probable 


from him. It has been from very remote tine 


Pennant in Saxton and Morden's maps is placed a 
few miles ſouth of Longnor and a little north-cal 


AO V7 a1 Þ© 
“reached the fummit, impeded a little h 
« ditch and rampart, in a place where fro 
* ceeding ſteepneſs they ſeemed totally 
« A little higher is the fecond ditch 


„ agger of ſtones, now fodded over, 
1 


the fi 
m the 6 
unneceſſary, 
With a vaſt 


7 | The area j, 
irregular, of pretty conſiderable extent. 0) th 


more acceſſible ſides are three foſſes and , ram: 
part. The entrance and approach are yery ch 


ſpicuous, and may even at preſent be ea, 


66 
ly tra 


bor PWards, 
* and ends in a peak. Notwithſtanding this Place 


* is ſtyled Caer Carodoc it certainly was not that 
« which was attacked by Oftorius. It agrees on! 
« with the firſt part of Tacitus' admirable deſcription 
* which is common to moſt Britiſh poſts, but jr want 
* the river as deſcribed by him. The learned Edit 

of Camden places it at Gaer ditches about three 


« Knighton, and gives, as I am informed, a faithſy 


I never 

% ſaw the place, therefore am uncertain on which 

< river it ſtood, the fords of which were ſo difficil; 

“No ſuch river is to be ſeen near the parts aſcended: 
J 


that it had been a poſt occupied by and - name 


« conſidered as a ſtrong hold of his: 
Biſhop Gibſon by Caer Caradoc and the Gar means 
the ſame place, referring to Aubrey and Dugdales 
Viſitation of Shropſhire for both: and the tradition 
of the country confirms it as well as the vicinity at 
the Roman camp at Brandon on the other ſide of the 
river Teme, the paſſage of which river might very 
probably have been diſputed by the Romans. The 
place near Longnor called Caer Caradoc by M. 


of the market town of Church Stretton. Saxton calls 
it Cardok hill, Morden Cradock. From Shrewſbury it 
appears a high ſugar-loaf hill, and its name is now 
pronounced fuerdock, This is at leaſt 15 miles 


north · eaſt of Mr. Camden's Caer Caradock. Mr, Pen- 


nant was ſenſible this was not the place attacked 
by Oſtorius becauſe it wants the river as deſcribed 
by Tacitus. If he had attended to Mr. Camden's | 
poſition of Caer Caradoc ©* where Clun meets Temd 

among uncertain ſhallows,” he would have been at 
no loſs for the place of Tacitus' © amnis vado incerto. 
The place deſcribed by Mr. Pennant is that near 


which the feſtival above-mentioned was annually 


held, and their advertiſements uſed to announce 
their meeting and oration on the top of Caer Ca- 
radoc, whence they adjourned to dinner at the Bowl 
ing-green houſe in Longnor. But theſe meeting 
have now ceaſed. _ | | 

The. camps at Brandon and Coxball in Hereford 


ſhire, the firſt ſuppoſed Roman, the other Britiſh, 


and the two barrows near Lantwardine in the ſame 
county, in which were found an urn with aſhes and 
burnt bones, have all a connection with this Place 
and its tranſactions. - 5 8 

_ Borough bill between Purſlow and Basſord gat 
takes in the whole ſummit of the hill, which 15 bet 
unlike the form of a heart, and, like all the other 


1 p * 0 A 8 in 
camps hereabouts, is fortified with a ſingle fols 


r MS, Lloyd. 


® See the ſtatutes at the end of Leland's Coll. IV. 1770. u Lel. V 


| 3 : | , 
* Aubrey Mon, Brit, Dugdale's viſitation of Shropſh. 1663, whence the draught Pl. XII. is taken. Lluyd. Deſcr, Brite p. 4444 
makes three ſides ſteep and iluer entrances not oppoſite to each other. l 2 8 | 


7 Ann, XII. 33. 


2 Wales, II. 421. 
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ome parts, in others with a double-of treble area ac» 
"ocding 28 the ground is mote of leſs acceſſible, and 
| where there is the advantage of a' precipice there is 
| ceicher dirch nor rampatt. Theramparts in all theſe 
camps are formed of heaped ſtones covered with 
anh: the foſs here as alſo at Norton walls and 
| Coxall knowl is grown over with trees. There is 
other large camp quite circular called Bury ditches 
oo Tongley hill a mile north of Clun and three 
miles north of Caer Caradoc, fenced with treble 


any other in the neighbourhood. Another likewiſe 
circular called Norton walls or Whettleton bill is a 
little to the north of Onibury. In their march from 


cunp to attack any of theſe ports the Romans muſt 
fire croſſed the Terne a very rapid river, which 
though utually very fhallow in theſe parts may after 
heavy rains be ſufficiently formidable to paſs in the 


on Borough hill to have been that which Oſtorius 
formed, he had in that caſe the river Clun likewiſe 
0. crols, and this is all which this county affords to 


the circumſtances before obſerved connecting the 
fortification of theſe camps are a ſufficient comment 
ou his / qua clementer accedi poterunt. | 


At Bromfield, in Munſlow hundred, was a college 


Benedictine monks, and became a cell to Glouceſter 


and Mary to Charles oor „ oy 
« The town of Ludlo is very propre, welle walled 

nud gated, and ſtandeth every way eminent from a 

bottom. In the fide of the towne as a peece of 


«encloſing of the waulle is-a fair caſtel. Withyn 


"chytch. Without the waulles be aliguot ſacella 
* 2nd two houſes of freres Auguſtines and Carmelites. 
Among other gates of the town there is Corne 


| "of Teme at Ludlowe dividith with the ſtreame 
"downe alonge Herefordſhire from Shropſhire, The 
" towne of Ludlowe being in Shropſhire on the left 
"ripe of Teme river is ſet upon an hill; ſo that 
„ man coming to it any way conſcend. It is well 
" walled, and by eſtimation it is a mile in cumpals. 
dere be in the wall five gates. Broad gate, and 
"that leadeth to Broad ſtreet, the faireſt part of the 
bonn. Old gate is alſo towards Teme as Broad 
gate is, but not ſo near. Galfride gate, Corne 


10 N 1 4 b k 
cate, The caſtel hemmeth in a part of the towne, 


Core gate and Mille gate. Ther is but one pa- 
uche church in the towne, but that is very fayre 
zal large, and richely adorned, and taken for the 

reſt in all thoſe quarters. It ſtandeth even in the 


"of it, 
(i a bro 
gt. If 
it Was 
1 


This church hati been much advanced by 
therhood therein founded in the name of 
ohn the Evangeliſt. The originall thereof 
(as the people ſay there) in the tyme of king 
\ 8 the Confeſſor, and it is conſtantly aſſirmed 
| nike the pilgrims that brought the rynge 
n eyond the ſea as a token from St. John the 

angeliſt to king Edward were the inhabitants 


| | Aubre | | 
Le. "8 : | 1 Tau. 451. 


5% l. t Tan. 454. 


| deep trenches*. This camp is of greater area than 


the ſquare camp near Brompton Brian called Brandon 


ice of an enemy. If we could ſuppoſe the camp 


ilaſtrate Tacitus' prafluebat amnis vado incerto; but 


of prebends or ſecular canons, who, 1155, turned 


abbey, valued at C. 78. 19s. and granted 5 Philip 


"the town even yn the myddle is one paroche 


"[Corve] gate and Galford gate The bridge 


"Me towards the left ripe of Corne river ; Mille 


"and ſtandith on a ſtrong rock well dichid betwixt 


I middeſt of the towne, and is in the higheſt ground 


Tan acc 
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„of Ludlowe. This fraternity hach 4 guardian 
«choſen yearly among the burgeffes, and to this 
© colledpe belonge nowe a tenne prieſts, partly 
founded by endownient of landes, partly by ga- 
„ thering of the devotion of people thereabout. 
„Aud theſe prieſts have a fayre houſe at the weſt 
* end of the pariſh chutch-yard; and by it is an 
* hoſpital or alſmhouſe of 30 poore fotkes for tlie 
te moſt part, and ſometimes more maimafned partly 


« by the fraternity and partly by money given for 


« objits of men buried there in the church: There 
„was a very rich merchant in Ludlow not long 
* ſince, called Hofier, buried in the paroche church, 
« who founded a cantuarie In a part of the aforeſaid 
% colledge, endowed it with C. 10 or 12 land by the 


% year. This ſtipend is now given to a ſchool- 


© maſter, The town wall ' enclofith the north ſide 


of the cemetry of the pariſh church. There be 


« two caſtels for conduit water in the town, ſerved 
„both from one ſpring or head. There were two 


« fair' colleges of friers in Ludlow. The White 
Grey friers [Carmelites*} was a faird and coſtly. 


* thing and ſtood without Corve gate by north als 


“ moſt at the end of that ſuburb, One 


* Ludlow, a knight, lord of Stoke caſtel or pile to- 


* wards Biſhops Caſtel, was original founder of it. 
Vernon by an heir general is now owner of Stoke, 


and of late was taken as founder of this houte. 
« The Auguſline friers ſtood without Galford gate 4. 


„ ſaw ſuburbs without all the gates of Ludlow 


e ſaving that I was not at Mill gate. The ſuburb 
* over Teme bridge by ſouth is called Ludford, and 


1 jn it is à little paroch church. There is on the north 

** ſide of the bridge in ripa ſiniſiru 'Teme a church 

& of St. John ſtanding without Broad gate, ſometime 
* a colledge, with a dean and fellows, of one Jordans 

foundation. Peter Undergod a gentleman long- 


„ging to an Engliſh prince of W ales did build St. 


« John's hoſpital without Broad gate,” t. John or 


Henry III. valued at J. 27. 16s. 10d.“ « There be 


* faire arches in this bridge over Teme, and 4 
s pratie chapel upon it of St. Catherine. It is about 


6 100 years ſince this tone bridge was erected. 
« Men paſſed afore by a ford a little bereth the 
« bridges.” It is probably now ſucceeded by the 


handſome almſhouſes, firſt built 1486, rebuilt 1758 


3 Geo. II. by the corporation, for 38 decayed tradeC. 
people of both ſexes, at 16d. per week. Here was a 


gilda palmariorum B. Mariæ before 3 Edward III. 


whoſe lands at the diſſolutien were granted to the 
corporation. Ludlow gives title of viſcount to the 


earl of Powis, whoſe eſtate at Oakley park was | 


lately ſold (176) to the lord Clive, 
Horſley b thinks Ludlow the Brapinium or Bravo. 


| mum of Antonine, and that part of its antient vame 


remains in that part of the river Ouyy which runs jvio 
the Teme near Ludlow. This, he ſays, is more re- 
markable if Bravonium or Hranonium be the true 
reading as in the copy of the Itinerary prefixed to 
the Britannia, and in the book itſelf, p. 22. This 
ſtation is now conjectured to have been at Rufhbury 


between Wenlok' and Church Stretton. It is called | 


by the Welſh Braunen, of which the Engliſh name 
is a tranflation Brewynen ſignifying a ruſh. Coins, &c. 
of the Romans have been found here. 5 A 

Ludlow is well built, neat, and beautifully ſitygted 
on a hill commanding an extenſixe proſpect of, a fer- 


R "0 1 ST 7 
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s Lel. IX. 178, 179 Brit. Kom. 466, 


81, Atlle 
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tile and plentiful vale. Its Welſh name ſignifies the 
prince's palace, and a princely ſituation it is. It has 
four open clean ſtreets nearly interſecting each other, 
and five gates. At the north · weſt corner of the 
town overhanging. the Corve ſtands the caſtle. The 
antiquity of Ludlow. appears from its Welſh name 
Dinan, though it be not mentioned by either name 
in Domeſday. 5 Richard I, Gilbert Talbot had 


lands given him for the cuſtody of Ludlow caſtle, 


and four years after Hubert archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ſeized it for the king to whom it belonged 
in the reign of John. In the 8th of his reign Philip 
de Albini was governor, but in the 16th year of his 


reign he granted it to William de Lacy. He died 
1241, leaving his eſtates between the daughters of 
his ſon Gilbert who died in his life time. Of theſe 


Maud wife of Peter de Geneva had Ludlow for his 
purparty. Their grandſon Peter's eldeſt daughter 
Joan marrying Roger Mortimer earl of March it 
paſſed by that family to the crown. But one moiety 
of the manor on the diviſion of William de Lacy's 


_ eſtate fell to Margaret another daughter of Edward 


before - mentioned who married John de Verdon, with 


whoſe daughter Iſabel it paſſed to William de Fer- 


rers of Okham. The inheritance of Ludlow being 


dy exchange with the heirs of Verdon united in one 


erſon, this town was preferred to the caſtle of 


_ Wigmore the antient ſeat of the Mortimers: for the 


tranſactions of that illuſtrious houſe from the firſt 
carl of March to the acceſhon of the family to the 


crown have relation chiefly to Ludlow caſtle. Roger 


Mortimer having made his eſcape from the Tower in 


the reign of Edward II. built a chapel in the outer 
ward of Ludlow caſtle, and on his attainder 4 Ed- 
ward III. only his furniture here eſcaped confiſca- 
tion i. The large tower at the entrance, now the fives 
court, retains his name. During the troubles between 


Henry II. and his barons it was taken and burnt by 


Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter and Llewelin 
prince of Wales. 30 Henry VI. it belonged to Ri- 
chard duke of Vork, who there drew up and ſigned 


his declaration of allegiance to the king, pretending 


his army of 10, ooo men aflembled in the Marches 
_ of Wales was for the © public wealth of the 


realme*.” , A like declaration was dated by him 
hence eight years after, when lord Audley had 
been defeated at Blorebeath, and others of his party 


had withdrawn themſelves. On bis attainder , tbe 
town was robbed io the bare walls, and the caſtle 


likewiſe ſpoiledl. When it came again to the crown 


in the reign of Edward IV. his eldeſt fon Edward 
for a time held his court here, was proclaimed king 
here, and was ſent for hence with his brother by 
Richard III. Prince Arthur reſided here in the 


reign of Henry, VII. and died here. From the reign 
of Henry VIII. when the court of the marches of 
Wales was inſtituted. the court was held in this 


5 caſtle, and the old preſidents of the marches , £6- 


ſided here. In the reign of Charles I. it was inha- 
bited by the earl of Bridgewater. Sir Gilbert Ger- 
ard, brother to lord Brandon Gerard afterwards; earl 
of Maclesfield, was flain here in a ſkirmiſh with the 
parliament's forces. During the civil war it was for 
a while held for the king, but on June 9, 1646, de- 
livered to the parliament. At preſent it belongs to 


the crown and a fort of governor is appointed to it. 
| Time and neglect have made greater ravages in it 
rhau hoſtile violence. The outer gate where Butler 
wrote the firſt part of Hudibras, the chapel painted 


q MS. E. Lloyd. 


k Stowe. 


with the arms of all the lords preſidents, and wund 


= oF 3X3 i. 


ſteeple; the noble | hall- with ſpacious Vayvlts delow 
z 


the room where Prince Arthur died, the aPartmenn Y 
where ſir Henry Sidney lord preſident, held hi, court , 
and in which Milton's'maſk of Comus was aQeq 2 : 4 
the duke of Bridgewater's children: the deep 5 : 
| unto 
and the lofty oven are reduced to ſhells; Whole floors 7 
fall in by gradual rottenneſs. Upon the gate of he * 
inward ward is this inſcription in Roman capital: 4 
Anno milefimo quinge of a 
nteſimo oftogeſimo coplery , the” 
illuſtriſſimæ ac fordſ 
© + + + » « ME regine manc 
Elizabethæ vicesio tertio ſion 
| ine „ gene 
Below the arms of Sidney in a garter wich ſup r. 
porters and creſt, and under them the following in. * 
ſeription: ] 01 5 * 
Ingratis hominibus loqiimiui no 
lapides. an. regui regine into 
Elizabethe 23. the 22d year there 
 Coplet of the prefidency for d 
of fir Henri Sidney, knight of the the k 
mut noble order of the garier and t 
e d. 1 deten 
In the vaults under the hall till remain painted t “ 
the plaſter, Edmond Facall yeman of the wineſellr voy 
1622, Under a heacon crowned W. W. wy 
In the church are monuments for ſeveral lotds kr b 
wardens: fir Robert Towneſend, knt. chief Juſtice | e 
of the council of the marches; Edmund Walter as 7 
other 1592, and fir John Bridgeman a 3d 1631; * 
Mary wife of Ralph lord Eure lord preſident, An- rigs 
broſia daughter of fir Henry Sidney 1574. The * 
memorial of Prince Arthur's heart in the chancd 1 
is effaced. The windows of the choir are full dt of th 
paintings. The upper ſeats are hung with vehet kth, 
embroidered with gold from the caſtle with the in. 2 
tials R. II. The organ and altar piece were give N 
by Henry Arthur earl of Powis, and the fout i bi u. 
elegant made of Clce hill marble. eri 
Leland's twe conduits are ſtill remaining. , At ne, U 
other in the market-place was built by, ſubſcription 1 
1706. At the bottom of T ower ſtreet is the ſhel Wher 
of a ruined church with a weſt tower clole ta the erery 
weſt window. Above it are four almſhouſes, founded dechar 
1590 by Charles Fox, whole arms are on the trot with 
for four poor women, who are allowed 164. pet and of 
week, and endowed with rents of houſes m gt. Jon's I, aft 
Pariſh at Worceſter, paid by che corporation of its intent 
city. Above theſe is a ruined gate-way, with 1384 ſaid q 
and the initials T. P, or B, in a knot. In Sill rect . penn 
is a freeſchool with, two maſters at J. 60. Per 4 delta 
each and fix boys on the foundation with gowns ing 
Ihe corporation eſtabliſhed by Edward 1 habe friend) 
a power of life and death. The principal wm taſe, 
of the town is glovemaking. A fair vw gre lad, 
to Roger de Mortimer 3 Edward II. and not iq y lie 
by queen Elizabeth. The town was walled * and ey 
Edward I. One of the gates is called 2 and to 
gate, from the antient Welth name ot the 47. ſhall þ 
near which is a chapel rebuilt by Mr. Merric y | IE 
has a handſome houſe near it. The {tone brich Writt 
over Corve conſiſts of ſeven arches. 1 he cover 1 Nn; 
below the calle has a conſiderable ſhelt in le koh { 
is commanded by the double terrace of the Ci tat th 


lill planted with trees. 


1 Ib. Hall, 


S HR O 


, blowing original letter from Richard duke of 
n ee of king Edward IV. who was after- 


| wards killed at Wakefield, t. Henry VI, is taken 


ty 
the town archives: FFC 

. f ke worſhipful friends. 1 recommend me 

al unto you, and 1 fappoſe it is well known unto you 

5 1 welt by experience as by common language ſaid 

he and reported throughout all Chriſtendom, what land. 

| what worſhip, honour, and manhood, Was aſcribed 
of all nations unto the people of this' realm; whillt 

we kingdoms ſovereign lord ſtood poſſeffed of his 

pudlſnip in the realm of France and dutchie of Nor- 

mandy, and what derogation, loſs of merchandize, 

kſon de honeur, and villany is faid and reported 

generally unto the Engtiſh nation, for loſs of the 

ame: namely unto the duke of Somerſet, when he 

ſup. had the commandance and cherge thereof : the which 
in. vi bath cauſed and encouraged the king's enemies 

6 © t conquer and get Gaſcony and Gyenne, and 

dow daily they make their advance for to lay ſiege 

anto Calais, and to other places in the marches 

there, for to apply them to their obeiſance, and ſo 

fc do eome into the lands with great puiflance, to 

me final deſtruction thereof, if they might prevail, 

und ro put the land in their ſubjection, Which God 

gekend. And on the other part it is to be ſuppoſed 
tis not unknown unto you, how that after my 

ed of WW ning our of Ireland, I, as the king's true liegeman 

Rr and ſervant, and ever ſhall be to my life's end, and 

| fur my true acquita} perceiving the inconvenience 
beds WW be reheariedy adviſed his royal majeſtic of certain 

juſtice inicles concerning the weal and ſafeguard, as well 

len of his moſt royal perſon, as the tranquillity and con- 

1637; fervation of alt this his realm. The which adver- 
„ An. ilements, how be it that it was thought that they 
1 The were full neceſſary, were laid apart, and to be of 

chance] done effect, through the envy, malice, and untruth 

full df of the ſaid duke of Somerſet, which for my truth, 
velvet fich, and allegiance that I owe unto the king, and 

the in. WY the good will and favour that L have to all the realm, 

& ge labourech continually about the king's highneſs for 

font 3 ty undoing, and to corrupt my blood, and to diſin- 

48641 ktit me and my heirs and ſuch perſons as be about 

i Av ne, without any deſert, or cauſe done, or attempted 

Cription on my part, or theirs, I make our Lord judge. 
the hcl! Bl Wherefore worſhipful friends; to the intent that 

: ta the ery man ſhall know my purpoſe, and deſire for to 

founded Gclare me ſuch as 1 am, 1 fignify unto you, that 
he fro Bi vit the help and fupportation of Almighty God, 
164. Pet and of our lady and of all the company of Heaven, 
x. Johus ! after long ſufferance and delays, not my will or 

n of 1 ano diſpleaſe my ſovereign lord, ſaying that the 

n 150 ſaid duke euer prevaileth and ruleth about” the king's 

Sill duet dran, chat by his mecifis/ the land is likely to be 

ger e (rtroyed „am ſully concluded to proceed in all haſte 

* wunlt him, with the help of my kynſmen and 

| 1 * frends, in ſuch wiſe, that it ſhall prove to promote 

* 14 alle, peace,” tranquillity, and ſafeguard of all this 
x b 5 and more, keeping me within the bounds of 

er 1 * legeance, as it pertaineth to my duty, praying 

Dyck and honing you to fortifle, enforce, and aſſiſt me, 


che town, 


ne bridge e Ss | cog 
err i en under thy ſignet at my caſtle of Ludlow the 
zu it, 20 by of February, Furthermore I pray you, that 


vhs people which thal! come in your fellowſhip, 

hg unto me by your apreement, be demeaned 
Ll, VIII. 89, 
bug, Bar, I. 453+ 252, 


Md to come to me with all deligence, whereſoever 1 
Ude, or draw, with as many goodly and likely 
den a5 ye may make to execute the intent aforeſaid. 


| ll \ . ; | | 
the called, n appointment and ordinance be made, 


® Ib. v Lel. VII. 24. 
4 Lel, IV. 179. 


S ＋ , IR k. 


in Tuch wiſe by the way, that they do no offene, nor 
robbery, nor oppreſſion upon the people, in leſion 
of juſtice. Written as above, & 
1 Youre good friend, R. Vork. 
f %% EET 
«* To my right worſhipful friends, tlie balliffs, bur- 
geſſes, and commons of the good town of Shrewſbury.” 


K 


« Cle hills be holy in Shropſhire. Tende river Clec Bel. 


* diyidith them from ſome parte of Worceſterſhire, 


but from Shropſhire by the more parte of the 


« ripe. No great plenty of wood in Clebills, yet 


46 there is ſufficient bruſhwood. Plenty of coal, | 


« yerthe, ſtone, nether exceeding good for lime, 
* whereof there they make much, and ſerve the. 
« country about. Ole hills come within a three 
© god miles of Ludlow . Though Mr, Camden 


calls theſe genile hills they are high enough to be 


ſeen 60 miles round and diſtinctly from Bardon hill 


not far from Leiceſter. Theſe, hills "ſtill produce 


coal, iron, and lime. Not a twig of wood on eithet 


of them at preſent. Snitton manor in. Bitterley pariſh, 


four miles from Ludlow coniprehetids the whole of 
that townſhip, in Which is a waſte tract called the 
Clee hill, under 150 acres of which it js believed 
and clearly proved that there is a, god vein of coal 
five feet thick with iron and ſtone of great value: 


the cottages. and inchofures on this waſte are a very 


conſiderable and increaſing property 5 
The village of Cleberi ſtandeth in the rootes by 
« eſt of Cle hills ſeven miles from Ludlow in the way | 
* ro Beaudeley. There was a caſte] in Cleberi nigh. 


the church by north; the plot is yet called Caſtle 


© lyke. There be no market towns in Cle hills. 
Ihe highelt parte of Cle hills is called Tyder/toncw 


“Im it is a fair plain green, and a fountain in it. 
«© There is another hill a three mile dillance from it 


e called the Brown Cie. There is a chace for deer: 


« there is another called Cadertan's Cle, and there be 


© many hethecocks and a broket callid Mill broket 
““ ſpringith in it, and after goith into a broket callid 


« Rhe, and Rhe into fend byneth Tend bridge- 


There be ſome blo ſhops to make yren upon the 


&« ripes or banks of Milt broke coming out of Ca- | 


e derton cle or Caſſet wood,” Clebiry in Leland's 
time a poor village“ is now a market town. The 


caltle built by Hugh fon of Roger de Montgo» 


mery was deſtroved by Henry III. 


Robert Langland alias John Malverne, author of 


« Viſions of Pierce Plowinan;” that ſevere ſatire 1 


the clergy of his age in the 14th century, is gene- 
rally allowed to have been u native of | Mortimer't 
Clebury on the river Rea a branch of the Tama which 


Mr. Camden means here. There is alſo North Cle? 
bury and St. Margaret's Clce. On the Llee hill 


Clebury. 


Salmon? finds another camp; aud fays coals 'tatled = 


Hen from their kindling. like thoſe from W igatt 
were formerly dug in thele hills. There is à camp 
on Titterſtone Cle and, another on the Wrekin. 

- Burford was one of the nine manofs in this eu unty 
held by Hugh Fitz Oſporne Who had married Eu- 
ſtacia heireſs of Iheodorle de Say. Theit ſon Hugh 
aſſumed the nume of Say, and his great otundatghter 


Burfurd, 


Margaret carried the eſtate by marriage to Pobert 


Mortimer of Ricard's caſtle, related to the Morti- 


mers of Wigmore. Robert Mortimer's grent grand- 


ſon's daughter Margaret married Jeffery de Coru— 
wail 4. The baron of Burford's chlef houſe is a 
«* little above Tembury rip Huitru in Shtopſhire .“ 
8 p F. 675. | 
Stepulton 
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Wales belonged to the barons Burford, _ . 


\ 
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Stepulton caſtle in Legharneſſe in the marches of | 


7 4 


On the north ſide of the church of Burford is a 
monument of Edmund Cornwall baron of Burford, de- 
ſcended from Geffry abovementioned, whoſe ſingular 
character by Mr. Abingdon may be ſeen in Dr. Naſh's 
Worceſterſh. II. p. 417. His portrait on board in a 
large wooden frame in compleat armour, hands joined, 


ſword by his fide; Helmet and fearher or rhe ground. 


Vnter him auothter figure in 4 fhroud: his father 
and mother at full length in black furred garments 


praying. A little book hangs almoſt to the for- 


mers feet and a gold chain about his neck. On the 
 infide of folding doors made to preſerve theſe por- 


ttalts ate painted the twelve apoſtles in ſmall and 
other decorations. On the outſide of the pedi - 
ment the teſurteckion in fine taſte with many other 
decorations. The whole is the work of Melchior 
Solabaſs 1585, perhaps alſo called Ghirardino Mi- 


laneſe*%. Among many other monuments of the fa- 


mily in the fame church is one of wood to fir John 


| Cornwall, who died 1443, having diſtioguiſhed himſelf 


in Henry 1V's French wars; on which account he 
was created baron Fanhope 11 Henry VI. and 20 


of the ſame reign baron Milbrooke c. Bedford, in 


Bridgenorth, 


4 tle ſtandeth on the ſouth part of the rowne, and is 


which county and Cornwall his property lay. He 


married Elizabeth daughter of John of Gaunt and 


own fiſter to Henry IV. firſt wife of John Holland 


earl of Huntingdon and duke of Exeter, who died 


« walles of it be all in ruine. There be — 
« the walles. There is a dike for the walles, ſavinge 


4 Henty VI. 1426, and has an alabaſter monument 


here. Her portrait and her huſband's are copied 


from a window in Ampthill church c. Bedford in 
Sandford's Genealogical Hiſtory, p. 259. ; 
The town of Bridgenorth ſtindeth upon an emi- 
ic nent ground on the right ripe of Severne ut aqua 
& Jefluit, It hath been ftrongly wallid, but the 


| « where Seyerne runneth natur e hath made à tetri- 


ble dyke, Severn running on a deepe valley be. 
„ tyixt two ſteepe hilles. The name of Bridge- 


6 north is but of late tymes uſurped,” It is called in 
all antient recordes Bridge. Some thinke that 
« this terme ſhould come of a forreſt called Mor ſe, 


thereby right againſt the town trans Sabrinam. 


« The -towne is ſcant a mile in compaſſe. The caf- 


* fortified by caſt with the profound valley inſtead 


of a ditch. The walles of it be of a great height. 
There were two or three flronge wardes in the | 
| gazing for the garriſon was ſo much injured in tit 


5 cuſtle that now goe totally to ruine. I count the 
caſtel to be more in compaſſe than the rhitde part 


Vs of the towne. There is one mighty gate by north 


te in it, now ſtopt up, and a litle poſterue made of 
„ forod thereby through the wall to enter into the 
5' caſtles, The caſtle ground and eſpecially the baſe 


in it dewly ereded. Ther is but one paroche 
« chureh in the towne a very fayre one and dedi- 
« cated to St. Leonard. There is one very fayre 
& ſtreet goinge from north to ſouth, and on each ſyde 


e this ſtreet the houſes be gallered ; ſo that men may 


„ paſſe drye by chem if it raine, according to ſome 
e ſtreets in Cheſter, eitye. The town ſtood, by 


© cloathing, and that now decayed the tonne ſorely. 


« decayeth therewith. There is a colledge church 


of, St, Mary Magdalene of a deane and fix. pre- 
* bendaries witliin the caſtle. The church itſelf is 


** nowe a rude, thing. It was firſt made by Robert 
t Lel. IV. 182. b. 


Tan. 251. 


3 


Mr, Somnee place that caſtle at Cambridge in | 


north is ſtill commonly called; not to mention the 


of this town. 10 Richard II. lord Badlefmere wa 
conſtituted governor of Brugenorth caſtle, and hal 


he erown till John Sutton lord Dudley obtained a grart 
tes in 


two of the gates remain at the euds of the High 


part are two churches; hoth in the gift of fir Thoms 
deacon and governed by, an official, In the high 


church - yard is + freeſchool. All that remains of the 
court hath now many dwellynge houſes of tymbre 8 


v Minutes of Spalding Society. 
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de Beleſmo, for a chappell only for the 
the endowed it with lands, aud afore that 
“ pell was cftabliſhed in the caſtle there Was a lik 
* foundation made at Quateford of a Chappell 48 
cc Mary Magdalen by Robert {Roger} de Bexſ 
* earl of Schrobbeſbury, [or Robert ad fon of R by 
« de Montgomery carl of Shrewſbury] at the ge; 
“of his wyfe that made a vow thereof in 3 Nas 
« of the ſea. This Quateford is by north · eaſ hom 
© Bridgenorth on Severne, whereas yet appeare gren 
* tokens of a pyle or mannour place longing tha 
time to Robert de Beleſmo. There be in the bridge 
of Bridgenorth ſtand ing eaſt in reſpect of the du 
eight great arches and a, chapel of St. Sythe upon 
« it. There is a pretty ſtreet of meane building 
trans pontem, and this is called the Lowe 
« Initis a chappell of St. John [founded t. Richard 
« [. by Ralph le Strange: ]. The glory of the wal 
** of Bridgenorth and the ſtrength of the caſtle there 
have decayed ſince ſuch time as one of the Mor. 
* timers in a _rebellian kept it by force“ 41 
houſe of Grey friars was founded here by John Ti 
bot earl of Shrewſbury t. Henry VI. value Cobb -1 1 
Bridgenorth is ſuppoſed by biſhop Gibſon t he 
the Cyaxb ii qe of the Saxon Chronicle, where the 
Danes built a caſtle A. D. 896. Our author ad 
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Glouceſterſhire... The Chronicle places it on the | 
Severn, from which Cambridge is tuo miles diſtany 
and the Canterbury MS. reads Bp1zge, and fo Bridges 


Quat and Quatford are villages within a mile or two 


lands in the town: but the manor remained in the 


of it for himſelf and heirs, but his fon being weak 
and extravagant was tricked out of it by uſurers. It 
is a. large matket town and antient borough, .conlilt- 
ing of two towns ſeparated by the Severn, but 
united by a fair ſtone bridge of eight arches with 4 
gate. The upper town is ſituated on a hill or rock 
of red fand, in which the cellars and many mea 
houſes are hewu. It has been walled round, and 


ſtreet. The part without South Gate belonged © 
the caſtle, which, as Leland obſerves, was more i 
compaſs than the third of the town. Within is 
recincts was the collegiate. church of St. Mary 
lagdalen, called the Low church, which being the uu- 


civil, wars that it was obliged 30, be rebuilt, In ths 


Whitmore being a peculiar exempt from the arch, 


caſtle is an angle of one of the towers, hich bf 
undermining, was made to incline ſo as to make nearlſ 
an angle of 73 degrees with the horizon or 17 trot 
the perpendicular. The governor for the king burn 
the greateſt. part, of, the town with St. Leonarss 
church for its de ſeucc againſt the parliament' force 
who, peſßieged it a whole | month. The roa 
marched hither from Shrem ſbury to meet che pulia 
ment's troops; an engagement happened near » 
Leonard's. church: the former were defeated, a 
the caſtle demoliſhed. A mount to the ſouth 0 


the caſtle, called Old Caſtle, is ſaid to have be 


raiſ. 110 4 {id 
raiſed for a battery, but by others is thought a 54 


| x Sperd. Lan. 150. 


n 


"an camP- There is a pleaſant walk round the caſtle 


( land on Morfe. The lower town, probably Mr. 
* aw 's Little Brug, is pleaſantly firuated and well 
Camden 5 Mey Wend ; 
e 17 on the banks of the river. The high town is 
* _ welt bank of the Severn riſing from the end 
ig 0 ya bridge» The air of this place is exceedingly 
e . 8 and favourable to long life. Bridgenorth 
dl _ taken its name both trom its bridge and 
elt owl thoſe records mentioned by Leland that call ir 
on - F a with the Saxon Chronicle referring to the 
« * x: and thoſe hiſtorians that write it Brugge and 
ba 2 worth deriving it either from that or the 
„ hr or fortification. So that Mr. Camden may 
"ne be abſolurely wrong in calling it Burgmorfe, 
= ich he had from Leland . In a charter of king 
ang 7 7 ir is called Bruges: in another of Edward III. 
vue. 4 101 and Bruggnorth, and in a third of Charles I. 
bard Bridgenorth alias Bruggnorth, alias Bruges, Both 
| Brugg and Bruges ſignify bridges, and-the termination 
* Nirth, whether it be as ſome will have it a corrup- 
1 don of the word Morfe or not, was certainly added 
Ta. wich relation to its ſituation *, It was antiently a 
« WT conviog ton; at. preſent the chief manufacture is 
15 ſtockings. It has a market and four fairs. It is go- 
* yerned by two bailiffs and burgeſſes. The bailiffs 
Se ire choſen out of 24 aldermen on St. Matthew's 
me day, The court being mer, the names of 12 ſenior _ 
* WW men written on ſcrolls of paper rolled up by 
iſtany, the town clerk are thrown into a large purſe, which 
being well ſhaken and toſt by the two chamberlains 
* fanding on the chequer, a large table in the midit of 
wow” the court encompaſſed with ſeats, is held open be- 
1 tween them before the bailiffs: each bailiff takes a 
d ha roll by which the callers are fixed, who immedi- 


in the ately mount the chequer, and alter nately call out A 
a grant jury of 14 burgeſſes then preſent, who are ſworn not 


g weak to eat or drink till they have choſen two fit perſons®, | 
ers. It On the welt fide of the river is the priory, now con- 
conſill⸗ vented into an alehouſe; its chapel a cellar by the 


rn; but met fide below the hill. Here were two hoſpitals 


wih 4 St. John and St. James, the latter a dwelling 


or rock houſe, W FR Cn | 
Little Bruge was long held by the Pichfords by a 


mead 
" and WH double tenure ; that mentioned by Mr. Camden of 
e High WY finding dry wood for the caſtle when the king was 
nged w flere, which their tenants performed, and that of 


nding an horſeman with his furniture (babergerium) 


wed at the aſſizes 20 Edward I. that the lord might 


ad Southbridge to be the ſame ©. 


In this Mofield (q. now Morvil) is a village between 
Thoma WW Vealok and Bridgenorth, © with a little cell or 
he arch brory ©,” cell ro Shrewſbury abbey, valued at 
the high {45,* | 4 1 9 


ns ol the Morſe was in Leland's time f © a hilly ground, wel! 
vhich „ Woded; a foreſt or chace having deer, but now it 


th none.“ It has not at preſent a ſingle tree. It 
al is foreſter and ſteward from the time of Ed- 
Fad . to Elizabeth 3. In it king Athelftan's bro- 
Wer was laid to have led an hermit's life in a rock, 


It's ſotceng The place is ſtill called the Hermitage, and is a cave 
 royalild he ock b. On Morfe are five tumuli in quincunx. 

be pala Þ the middlemoſt at about nine yards over in the 
near 8 


aced, mi i iron Mell of the ſtze of a ſmall egg, and ſuppoſed 


ſouth e boſs of a word, and in a hollow in the gravel 
ave be 6 
ent 4 8 ; eV. 182. : | | 
* | 7, > Gent. Mag. XXXIV. p. 262. _ 
74 „. 44). f Ubi ſup, s MS, E. Lloyd. 
u. 4) \ P | 
1,8 Ol. Il, 


in Wales, to be paid by the king, which it was al- 


( Perform, Mr. E. Lloyd ſuppoſes Little Bridgenorth 


Uth of one foot to the ſolid rock was found only 


8 H 1 R E. 


ſome of the larger vertebræ and other human bones 
as in the other tumuli !. | FER 
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At Billing ſley near Bridgenorth was born 1636, Billingſley. 


the learned Orientaliſt Dr. Thomas Hyde, who died 


1702. 


Kͤinlet near Bridgenorth was once in the family of Kiulet. 


the Blounts, but is now the property of William 


Childe, eſq. 


, Near Bridgenorth is Qzasford, where Robert de Quatford, 


Montgomery firſt founded che church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, and ruins of his manor-place were to 
be ſeen in Leland's time. On rebuilding the church 


of Quat 1763 were found a number of figures painted Qu. 


on the walls, repreſenting the ſeven charities and the 
day of judgement, and on a piece of vellum nailed 
to an oak board the figure of Chriſt riſing from the 
ſepulchre, and theſe lines under him: : 


Saynt Gregory and other popes 

and byſchops grantes ſex and 
twenty thouſand zere of pardon x 
thritti dayes to alle that jaies devou- 


 telye knelyng afor yu ymage fife 
paternyters, fyfe aves, & a Cred. 


Over his head, 
. iemy lorde & MM. 
Mr. Brereton ſhewed the Society of Antiquaries 


1776, a ſword found in the Severn by this place, the 


only ford on that river for ſeveral miles, and ſuppoſed 


the only ſword of the ſort yet found in Great Britain, 


the metal agreeing with thoſe found in Ireland and en- 
graved in Archzologia, III. pl. XIX. and with thoſe 
brought by fir William Hamilton from Canne ; but 


the ſize and ſhape different, this being from end to 


end including the gripe and allowing for a piece of 
the point broken oft 21 inches long and one inch 2 
in the broadeſt part. | E | 


In coming to Bridgenorth, a few fields out of the 


road near Stockton is the moſt noble terrace perhaps 
in Europe, not to be paſſed over in filence, It is 


above a mile in length, ſtands very high, and is wide 
enough for ſix carriages to go a-breaſt, entirely 
open. On one fide it commands the river Severn 


for ſome miles and the ſtupendous hanging rocks 


over it down to Bridgenorth bridge at the eaſt end, 
with the many riſing mountains on the ſouth ſide 
of that river: on the other fide the whole country 
is open to it to a vaſt diſtance, with the Wreken 
about 15 miles off bounding the view at the weſt 
end. It is part of the airing pleaſure-ground of 
Thomas Whitmore, elq. whoſe ſeat is at Apley ad- 
Joining. | 8 


Apley. 


A few miles north-caſtward from hence ſtood . 


the very antient manſion of one of the oldeſt fami- 
lies in England, the Gatacres of Gatacre; the walls 


of which were very particular on account of their 
being built of a dark grey free-ſtone, coated with a 
thin greeniſh vitrified ſubſtance about the thickneſs 


Gatacre. 


of a crown - piece, a molt effectual preſervative againſt 


all bad weather, without the leaſt appearance of any 
joint or cement to unite the ſeveral parts, ſo that it 


ſeemed but one intire piece. The hall was nearly an 
exact ſquare, and moſt remarkably conſtructed. At 


centre was an immenſe oak tree, hewed nearly ſquare, 


and without branches, ſet with their heads on large 


ſtones, laid about a foot deep in the ground, and 


* Mr. Cornes in Phil. Tranſ. No 464, p. 127. 


© MS. E. Lloyd. A 
n Lel. ubi ſup, i Corne ubi ſup. 
5 M | | with 


each corner, in the middle of each fide, and in the 
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The Walls. 


| Hales Owen, 


The Leaſowes. 


—— 


nermoſt on the weſt, 


The great pariſh of 


riſing near the Leaſowes. 
in the Hill townſhip, and in digging the founda- 
tion of a houſe in Hales town 1745, was taken up a 
vaſt foſſil oak. The Portway, ſuppoſed a branch of 
| Ikenild ſtreet, paſſes through Warley Wigorn in this 
pariſh. ' Oldbury another of the hamlets, and a cha- 


pelry, indicates ſome antient caſtle, which is ſaid to OP 15 
5K Ludlo in the way to Ludlo and Biſhop 3 Cattle“. 
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with their roots uppermoſt, which roots, with a few 
rafters, formed a compleat arched roof: the floor was 
of oak boards three inches thick, not ſawed, but 


plainly chipped k. The whole is now entirely pulled 
down, and a new houſe built at a little diſtance. _ 
The Walls is a Roman camp, about four miles eaſt 
of Bridgcnorth in Worvill pariſh, cloſe by a little 
village called Cheſterton that joins to it on the north 
ſide, The form of it is neareſt to a ſquare. There 
have been four gates or entrances into it: one in 
the middle of the north front from Cheſterton, an- 
other in the middle of the weſt, a third in the ſouth- 
eaſt, and a fourth in the north-eaſt corner. The odd 
poſition of the two laſt take advantage of declivities 
in the rock, the whole face of which is every where 
except on the north-eaſt a precipice of 50 or 60 


yards perpendicular. On the eaſt ſide a paſſage leads 
down to a rivulet below called Stratford. Beſides 


theſe a ſloping way is cut through the bank and 


_ down the rock in the middle of the ſouth face to the 


water, which ſurrounds part of the weſt, all the 
ſouth and eaſt, and part of the north ſides of the 
camp, rendering it ſtrong and inacceſſible. The weſt 
fide has been doubly fortified with a deep trench cut 


out of the ſolid rock between two ramparts, To the 


north it has only one bank of the height of the in- 


The tounelet of Hales Owen had a priory me- of 


Premonſtratenſians, valued at C. 280. 13s. 2d." In 


its church were buried John lord Boterourt, baron 


of Weoleigh t. Richard II. fir Hugh Burnell, who 
married his heireſs, and ſucceeded to the barony t. 
Henry V. and fir William Lyttelton of Frankley, t. 
Henry VII. 


This town gave birth 1624 to Dr. 
Adam Littleton, author of the Latin dictionary, &c. 
prebendary and ſubdean of Weſtminſter, chaplain to 


Charles II. rector of Chelſea, where he died and was 


buried 1694; and 1714 to William Shenſtone the 


poet, admitted of Pembroke college, Oxford, from 


whence he retired to his paternal eſtate here called 
the Leaſowes, which he cultivated and improved till 
his death 1763, ſince which a plain elegant houſe 


bas been built on it 2776, by the preſent proptietor , then in rebellion againſt bim, and gare'it 


Hugh de Mortimer, but on Mauduit's ſubmiſſion it 


Edward Horne, eſq.*- - | | 
Hales Owen is part in this 
county and part in Worceſterſhire, and divided into 


eight townſhips and five ſubordinate manors. The 
ſoil in general is rich and fertile. Here are noble 


woods ; and the river Stour is ſaid to riſe in Uſmore 


Vood, but really ſprings in Twylands copſe in the 


manor of Frankley adjoining, and is joined by a rill 


have been at Caſtle Leaſoro, whereabouts tradition 


* Obſervations in a Tour through South Wales, Shropſhire, &c. By Owen Saluſbury Brereton, eſq · Archzol. III. p. 1004 17% 
eliq. Galeanae, p. 123. Ee 


R. Gale's letter to Dr. Harwood, Sept. 17, 1719. 

m Lel. IV. 182. VIII. og. 

„ Nath's Worc, I. 808-534. Append, p. xix=xlii, 
1 Coliins' Peer. III. 276, 284, 3 

t Dugd. Bar. II. 61, 


abbey there, to which a market and fair were 


nated it to two gentlemen, who ſold it to John Lyt 


day Wateſburg, is ſuppoſed to take its name fron the 
Watling ſtreet, which is ſaid to have 


bury, on the road to Birmingham. It belonged t 
Its outer bank may have been 
levelled for the farm buildings at Cheſterton. Twen- 
ty-four acres are incloſed and plouged within the 
walls. No coins or antiquities have been found there, 

It was probably æſtiva to Uriconium and Pennocru- 
_ cium, Which are within a day's march from it. A 
camp in Wilts bears the ſame name. 


Robert Leighton, bart.? 7 


grandaughter Burga to Richard de Harley, who 
| alſo united Linlegh to his family, 
grandaughter Alice married fir Hamond de Peſball of 
Staffordſhire, and carried this eſtate among others out 


© and Wigmore, and three miles from Shepeton” 


1 ley®. 


appear: but Philip Burnell had it 19 Edward k 
two years before the death of his uncle the biſhop 


By the marriage of this laſt Philip's daughter i 
Paſſed to the lord Lovels, of whom the laſt lord 


Coals have been found 


having no legitimate iſſue it reverted to th 


Burnell to Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk aftet 


r Lel. VII. 33. 
8 Lel. VII. 33 
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places a great town. In Haſbury townſhip was 
Margaret's, an antient holy well. The e 
longed at the Conqueſt to Roger Montgomery he 
it comprehended only the Shropſhire part, 25 
forfeited to the crown by Robert de Beleſme' 
with Curthoſe againſt Henry I. John grants 
Peter de Rupibus for the purpoſe of found 


It Way 
lding 
dit ij 
ug an 
granted 


by Henry III. and the town at the ſame time erected 


into a borough, with a high and low bailif, A ſchocl 
was ſettled 1672, and a workhouſe erected 191, 
for this very populous pariſh. At the difolwiog i 
was granted to fir John Dudley, knt. in whoſe 6 
mily it continued till Robert earl of Leiceſter alie. 


telton of Frankley, eſq; in whoſe repreſentative it ſi 

continues. The body of the church is in the Sax 

„ e 10 
atleſburg or Watleſborough caſtle, called in Domet, 1 


l paſſed this way 
and through a village called Stretton between thi 


place and Weſtbury. There is alſo a road to this > 
day which paſſes through Charch Stretton, Allo 3 
village called Watling ſtreet, 11 miles from Shreyt, 
the Corbets in the time of Henry V. and now 10 ff 
Willeley, or as others write it Willesh, or Wil, 
paſſed with other conſiderable lordſhips to the Har 
leys, by the marriage of fir Warin de Willegh! 


His great 


of the family. Alice's ſecond huſband was fir Richard 
Lacon, from whom deſcended thoſe of this name here, 
at Linlegh, and other places in this county % _ 


« Hopton Corbet, half way betwixt Biſhop's Caſtle 


remo! 


[q. Sibdon r.] It belonged to the Mortimers of 
Chirk, and was defended in the civil wars. 

« Holgate caſtle ſtandeth under the Cle hilles hard 
« by Corveſdale, ſix miles from Ludlow, ſome time 
ce longing to the lord Lovel. The duke of Norfolk 
« exchanged it for other lands with Mr. Dude- 


s 92 


King John took Holgate caſtle from Thomas Mau- 


was reſtored, How it came to the Burnells does not lab 


The 
Roger 
ſouth | 
Saxon 
bare b 
eaſt to 
neludi 


and his ſon Philip died ſeiſed of it 9 Edward Il 


being attainted by Henry VII. this caſtle was for 


feited, and given to Jaſper duke of Bedford; but he 
e crow 


and was by Henry VIII. given with other eſtates ol 


Flodden fight. 


« Shepeton Corbet caſtle, ſix or ſeven miles fro 
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e une b. now totally unknown. The ſituation 
B 


grees with Sibdon caſtle, now the property of the 
q | | 


gs = ay longing ſometime to the Ludlows, now 


« ro the Vernons, buildid like a caſtle, five miles out 


x 2? 


« of Ludlo k. | 

« Stoke, a pretty townlet?, 
60 lord of Stoke caſtle or pyle toward Biſhop's caſ- 
« ge: It belonged to the Vernons, then to the 
Ferrars, now to lord Craven. Part of the caſtle is a 


houſe, In this pariſh was born 1610 Dr. Benjamin 


Whichcote, who died 1663. 5 
« Kainſbam or Kenſham caſtle [Cainſham] clene 


« gown ſtood within two miles of Ludlo on a hill 
It belonged to the Mortimers, . and the 


mM top a” 
church to Wigmore abbey b. | | 
« Bramſcrofte, a very goodly place like a caſtle 


« them « + + ++ miles from Ludlo ©,” This hamler 
was always reputed one of the fees belonging to the 
caſtle of Corſham, and came by marriage of Joan 


daughter of William Burley to Thomas Littleton 


author of the Tenures, whoſe heir the ſpeaker of 
he Houſe of Commons ſold it ©. Hs Os 

« (yrtham caſtle upon Corfe rivulet, unde & Corweſ- 
« dale, x111 miles from Shrewſbyri by ſouth®,” “ 

It is now called Corfton, but ſhews no remains. 
Corfham caſtle belonged to the earls of Saliſbury till 
the counteſs of William Longeſpe married fir John 
Gifard of Brimsfield. 


LEſtranges and Talbots f.. | 


« Corfe riſing on Corveſdale comith into Teme at 
« Ludlo. Corvedale plentiful of corn ſtretcheth 


« from about Wenlok to Ludlow s.“ 

* North-eaſt of this is Ru/pbury, where Dr. Gale h 
places the Bravonium of Antoninus, by others ſup- 
poſed Worceſter. The Doctor's only reaſon for this 


Britiſh word for a bulruſh, which ſuits with Ruſhbury, 


Urioconium. Mr. Baxter i ſhews plainly that Anto- 
ninus has corrupted Prolemy's Brannogenium, which 
Ward puts it at Ludlow. 

« Wenlock, a markett town, where was an ab- 


* called Wenlock edge. The towne is invironed with 
* hilles!,” | N 


part of the hundred which in Domeſday is called 


lleikiu, or St. Milburg's church. 1 

The remains of Wenlock abbey church, built by 
Roger de Montgomery about 1080, conſiſting of the 
ſouth tranſept, ſouth aile, and three maſſive round 
Non arches of an adjoining building, ſhew it to 


alt to weſt about 240 feet, and from north to ſouth 
cluding the tranſept about 120. The choir ap- 
Mars to have been terminated. by a ſemicircular 
Rape, The cloiſter makes a farm houſe, and the 


1 y Lel. IV. 181. b. 

©  " HONORS d Ms. Lloyd. 
- f MS, Lloyd. 

77 | _ © + Gloffar, in voce. : 

© ps locus, or Windy place. E. Lloyd. 


Ludlo, a knight, 


It came afterwards to the 


removal is a fancied reſemblance of brwynen, the famous for its pipes and coals. 


and its lying on the direct road from Magnis to 
anſwers to Caer Urangon or Worceſter, Profeſſor | 
„bey of blak monkes, paſſing over an high hille 


Wenlock gives name to a deanery, and to that 


Fatintune hundred. The Britiſh name is Lhan 


have been very magnificent. It was in length from 


. 
bottom of the ſouth iſle is converted into ſtabling. Its 


yearly revenue at the diſſolution was J. 401. It be- 
longs now to fir Watkin Williams Wynne, Leland 


413 


(Collect. II. 170.) ſays the place was firſt called Mini- 


cas w. The foundreſs of this nunnery 680, was daughter 
to king Meroald, whoſe body was immured in the 


church wall", and niece to Wulpher king of Mercia®. 


Roger de Montgomery refounded it 14 William 
the Conqueror for Cluniacs r. 


| The abbot was 
lord of the fee and borough; and had a market and 


fair. The church of Holy Trinity was a vicarage 
belonging to the abbey together with the rectory of 
Little Wenlock. Here was an hoſpital of St. John 4, 
The manor of Wenlock was held under Roger de 
Montgomery by Roger Fitz Corbet. In later times it 


gave title to John lord Wenlock, ennobled 1 Ed- 
| (tle ward IV. to whom as he came over from the intereſts 
« longing to the earl of Shrewſbury, on Cle hills or of Henry VI. fo he deferted him for his former 


ſovereign, in whoſe cauſe he fell at the battle of 


Tewkſbury, and was buried at Tewkſbury; the firſt 
and laſt that bore this title, which in our times was 
offered to the father of the preſent lord of the whole 
franchiſe of Wenlock. This place was famous in 
the reign of Richard II. for copper mines; now for 
nothing but lime. yas 
At Broſeley, five miles from Wenlock on the Se- 


vern, was diſcovered 60 yards from the Severn 


Broſeley. 


among the coal pits in Tachſeld in 1711, a ſmall well 
or pool of water ſo impregnated with ſulphur that 


on the application of a candle the ſtream took fire, 


and boiled a tea kettle in nine minutes, and dreſſed 
meat ſooner than culinary fire without giving it an 
offenſive ſmell. By opening freſh pits in its neigh- 


bourhood other water was let into the drain, Which 


this ſpring, and nothing remains at preſent but the 


firing the ſulphur ſtream that remained deſtroyed 


cavity where it once roſe *. The town of Brofeley is 


Acton Burnell was a goodly manor place or 
« caſtel four miles from Shrewſbury, where the par- 


8 


« liament was kept in a grete barn, It longid ons 


* to the lord Lovel, then to the duke of Norfolk, 
* and now to fir John Dudley. Burnel's daughter 


was married to the lord Lovel, and thereby the 


&« Lovells' land increaſed, and after was made viſcount 
46 Lovell, and had Acton Burnel *.” | 


The family of Burnell is as old as the Conqueſt. 


Edward was the firſt baron 5 Edward II. and died 


four years after, leaving his ſiſter Maud mentioned 


by Mr. Camden his heir. She probably brought this 


eſtate to her huſband Lovell, though it occurs not in 


that family till t. Henry VI, and was forfeited by the 


adherence of Francis lord Lovell to Richard III. 


Henry VII. gave it to Jaſper earl of Bedford, on 


whoſe death it reverted with his other eſtates to the 
crown, and was granted by Henry VIII. to Thomas 
Howard duke of Norfolk. Maud's ſon Nicholas by 


her ſecond huſband John de Handlo had a curious 


diſpute in the court of chivalry with Robert de 


Morley, who preſumed to bear the Burnell arms be- 


cauſe he had been a retainer in the family. Nicholas 


| 2 Ib. 179. b. 
„ Loel. VII. 33. 
| s Lel. VII. 33. 
k Horſley, p. 469. 
a Lel. It. IV. 178. 


Lloyd MS. 
} Lel. V. 182. ; 


F wy bes of St. Milourga were burnt in the market place before the entrance into the church-yard toyether with the four images of 


44 0 Baptiſt ot Hope Bowdler, St. Blaiſe of Staunton Long, St. Mary the virgin mother of Acton Round, and that of the faid Virgin 
beo, y order of the viſitors or commilſioners in the royal viſitation held at Worceſter, Od. 1547, Regiſter of fir Thoms 


er. Vicir of \ 
e Conſeſſor, 
Ar. other 


an. 444. 
l | | 
Phil, Tranſ. No 334 and 482, and Gent, Mag. 1755, XXV. p. 302. 


Venlock, t. Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth. MS. Bowen, William of Malinfbury, in the life of Edward 
relates that on rebuilding the abbey church the tomb of the foundreſs being broken in, ſuch a i\veet odor came from it as © 
miracles cured the king's evil; regius morbus medicis ſane incurabilis, De geſt. pontif. IV. p. 164. | | 
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+ Leland It. VI. 35, 
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Puchford, 


Harley, 


C1 © Y 


reſented it ſo highly that the king was forced to aſk antiquities he wrote, as alſo on Gavelkind 16h 


him to let Robert bear them while be lived, which 


he conſented to, and Robert's banner was after his 
death 1360 delivered up by his banner bearer. Ni- 
cholas died 1382, and was buried in this church, 


where he has a figure and epitaph in braſs. The 


parliament which enacted the ſtatute of Acton Burnell 
for the recovery of debts to merchants met at Acton 
Burnell in a barn belonging to Shrewsbury abbey 
ſtill remaining, whoſe gabels ſhew it to have been of 
extraordinary dimenſions capable of holding the 
Houſe of Commons, who for want of better accom- 
modation might fit in it while the Lords met in the 
hall of the caſtle. The caſtle was the reſidence of 
Robert Burnell biſhop of Bath and Wells, who was 


. treaſurer and chancellor to Edward I. and died 1292, 


on his journey to Scotland to demand of the Scots 


What right they had to object to Edward TI's claim 
over them, and to receive their acknowledgement of 


it. What now remains of the caſtle is ſuppoſed only 
the eaſt wing : the gate or centre arch remains within 
the preſent manſion of fir Edward Smythe, bart. 
About Pitchford and its neighbourhood moſt of 
the coal pits have for ſome depth an upper ſtratum 


of blackiſh ſtone, porous, and full of a bituminous 


matter, which is ſeparated by grinding and boiling, 


and makes a ſort of pitch aud tar. A medicinal oil 


is alſo extracted from the ſame ſtone*. A family of 
the ſame name held this manor in the reign of Ed- 
ward I. In the Red book of the Exchequer we find 


_ Gunfanarius de Pitchford *; but query if not from 


Gonfanon, a ſtandard or banner. It has been long 


the ſeat of Ottleys who were here in Leland's time, 
and came originally from Oteley near Elleſmere; 
which laſt eſtate has long ſince paſſed to the Kynaſ- 


tons. Their manſion houſe on the north ſide of the 


town is a large regular pile of timber, being the moſt 
intire in the county, and ſeems to have been built 
about the reign of Henry VII. The park contains 
about 230 acres. Of this family was probably 
Dr. Adam Ottley archdeacon of Salop and biſhop of 


St. David's from 1712 to 1723, a friend and patron 
of Dr. Hickes, One of both theſe names was fince 
that time rector here. 5 

Among the natural curioſities of this ſmall pariſh 
may be reckoned ſeven contiguous ſprings, two of 
which in the hard froſt 1749 did more than ſupply 


an overſhot mill when all other ſtreams were ob- 
ſtucted. Great coal works were carried on till the 
water broke into them, as alſo ſaltworks till diſcon- 


tinued for the ſame reaſon. A corn mill was 1712 
converted to wire works, ſuppoſed the beſt in Eng- 
land. There is much raddle in the brook, and near 


the ſide of the water is got the famous pitch ſtone, 


from which is extracted the Britiſh oil. In a farm 
yard is the pitch well, a ſmall hole, which, when 
filled with rain water, will, in ſummer time, produce 


a bitumen from the rock, which, as the day grows 


hotter, becomes thicker, and in 12 hours, being 


ſcummed off, is of the conſiſtence of liquid pitch, and 


has been made uſe of as ſuch. The Roman road, 
called Watling ſtreet, runs from north: eaſt to ſouth- 


weſt through the pariſh for near two miles *. 


At Harley adjoining was born Silas Taylor, alias 
Domvile, Keeper of the ſtores at Harwich, whoſe 
phil. Tranſ. No 226. 


* Lloyd MS. 
© Lel. VIII. 84. 


2 Lel. IV. 181. b. 
4 Tan. 449. 


« a little lower goeth into Severn .“ 


with four rows of brick flues under its floor Was 


v Gale's MS. note. 


collected for Herelordſhire?. 22 15 
* Counde a poor village 14 miles from Shreg 
« Ther runneth down a praty brooke from 


| | 
„called Rhe, pafling through the ſmall vill Y 


ae, ang 


Mr, Horſley * thinks bimfelf authoriſed to p! 
Ru ruviuu near em on the river Roan, by the 
name of this river, and the account given by Mr 
Camden of Bery or Burgh near that town, p. 100 
Biſhop Stillingfleet puts it at Drayton, | 
poſe Rozwton near Alberbury to be the place. dal. 
mon thought the river Rodan a boundary of ſome 
country prior to the Heptarchy, perhaps beten 
the Cornavii and Ordovices. | 


* Album Monafterium by Albertbyri, long ſince ſup i 1 


ce preſſed ©,” Warine, ſheriff of Shropſhire t. Her. 
ry I. and a great warrior againſt the Welſh, or jj, 


ſon Fulk, founded t. Henry II. near Abberbus 


given them by the Conqueror this Nez abbey for 
black monks of the order of Grandmont in Ii. 
moſin. It was ſupprefſed among alien prioties 


and given to archbiſhop Chichele . Fulk, fon of 


Fulk, t. Richard I. built the caſtle ©, of which fone 
ruins remain. At Minnington in this pariſh, on 


the borders of Wales, was born 1483 Thomas Par, 
who died 1635, at the age of 152 years, nine months, 
and ſome days. His father was a husbandman, and 
ſent him at 17 to a neighbouring farmer, with 


whom he lived till 1518. He held his father's farm 
63 years, and at the end of the third leafe, took 1 
fourth for life. By his wife Jane he had a fon and 
daughter, who died young. At 122 he married & 
Welſh widow, and at 125 did pennance for getting 
handſome young girl with child. Thomas earl of 
Arundel, that great lover of antiquities, brought 
him to London in a horſelitter, and introduced him 
to Charles I. being then blind and decrepid. Being 
aſked by Charles I. what was the moſt remarkable 
thing he could remember in ſo long a life, he ſingled 
out the feat himſelf had performed at 125. bie, 
«01d man, ſaid the king, can you remember nothing 
ce but your vices.” He ended his life fix weeks after, 


probably ſhortened by change of air and living, and 


was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. Upon opening 
his body he was found capable of living longer had 
he not changed his manner of life f. He was the 


longeſt lived Engliſhman except Jenkins in York- 
ſhire. | FEY. . 5 


Us iocoxiu in the Itinerary i 1miles from Rutunſum 


ſtanding which Mr. Salmon s removes it as we have 
ſeen to Wrottefley in Staffordſhire, placing Ruroxiux 


here. The town has beeen very large, and alſo the 


fortified ground. It is ſituated on the north or north 
eaſt fide of the Severn, and on the other fide of the 


place runs a ſmall rivulet. The city is ncompiſe 
with a rampart and ditch. The walls three yards 


thick take in about three miles in circumferaee 
There is a piece of an old wall yet ſtanding, abou 


8 yards high, and 20 long, which has in it three 


regular ſtrata of Roman brick. A {ſquare hong 

iſco⸗ 
vered but deſtroyed b. A very good wooden model 0 
it is preſerved in Shrewsbury ſchool library, 
2 * MS. Bowen. 


P. 418. WOE d P. 676. 
Dugd. Bar. I. 443. 


gee Dr. Harvey's Diſſection of him, Gent. Mag. 1769. vol, XXXIX. p. 29. from his works. 
| See Phil, Tranf, N 
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* New Survey, p. 670. 
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has with good reaſon been fixed at Nroxeter, notwith- | 


and allo 


s H R O P 


u 12 
, rement» The Roman coins found here are chiefly 
i 


bury, of the lower empire, and called Wroxeter Dynders, 
on erhaps a corruption of Denarii i. Here were alſo 
e al 4 up, 17.52» in a field about 200 yards north-eaft 

| from the old walls the three ſepulchral inſcriptions, 


; , 6. now in the library of Shrewſ- 
50 N # A bc found ſince and faſtened 
againſt the wall of the vicarage houſe is here en- 
) 308, whit) It is 2 feet wide, 3 and a quarter high, 8 
ie (up. inches thick, the letters 3 inches and + long, thoſe of 
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f one of the brick flues and part bf the teſſelated 


5. 416. 


VS EON 1 


A fragment of a 5th lies at the fide of the road 
under the wall of the laſt farm houſe next the 


* in the cemetery of Woodbridge priory, Suffolk, now the par ſonage houſe, are frequen 


8 HE 1K * 


Beſides many urns , they have found intire humati 


ſkeletons depoſited in red clay ſpread both over and 


under them!, and covered over with thin labs of 
ſtone, over which were heaped five or fix larger 
ſtones and clay. Several ſculls have been found in 
hollows towards the Severn: Here have alſo been 
found ſeveral moulds for forging Roman mvney, of 


which take the following account ' communicated to 
the Royal Society by the late Mr. Henry Baker u, 


who had five of theſe moulds in his poſſeſſion, which 
were bought by the editor at his fale, and are 
here engraved Pl. XII. fig. 6, 7, 8, 9, 16. The 
preſent ſexton found one mould 20 years ago: 

Four of the ſive in my poſſeſſion were found in 


digging ſand at a place called Ryton near Condovet . 
(query whether Rutunium), 5 miles from Wroxalter 


(i. e. Uriconium) in Shropſhire, about a mile from 


the Watling ſtreet road. Theſe are all of the ſize of a 
Roman Denarius, and little more than the thickneſs 


of our halfpenny. They are made of ſmooth pot ot 


rather brick clay, that ſeems to have been well 


cleanſed from ſand or dirt, and well beat or kneaded, 
to render it fit for taking a fair impreſſion. Great 


numbers of theſe were found, but, for want oſ care, 
moſt of them were broken in pieces. They are de- 
ſcribed N? 1, 2, 3, 4, in the account below. The 

fifth, which is twice as thick as any of the reſt, was 


found at Wroxalter; the clay it is made of differs 


but little from the former; and the impreſſion on it 
is alſo of the ſize of a . and of the fa a - 
time with the reſt. 


Fig. 6. is probably the IP" of a 8 of Se⸗ 


verus, mentioned in Mezzobarba, p. 268. from 


Noris de Vot. X. Figura velata coram ara * 


fecans. 'VOTA SVSCEPTA, x. 


Fig. 7. On one fide the. buſt of Julia Server. 114 


On the * fide is hs tererſe of a Denarius of 
Severus. Mezzob. p. 274. Vidoria gradiens cum 


fiune ſuper ſcuto. Þ, M. TR. P. VIII. COS. 11. P. f. 
5 Fig. 8. A reverſe of Caracalla. Mezzob. p. 286. 


Tropbæum de Parthis cum duobus captivis aff denti- 
| bus. PART. MAX. PON« TR. P. v. cos. 


Fig. 9. Caput Juliæ Severi.—-IvI IA AvOVSTA. 


Fig 10. Caput Juliæ Severi.1vI 14 avevsra. 


* remember no accountof any ſuch kind of moulds | 


being found in other countries, excepting ſome ſaid 


to hate been found at Lyons a; but I believe more 
of them have been aifcorered at different times in 


England; though J cannot pretend to ſay when or 


where. I have been informed, that ſome years ago, 


the earl of Winchelſea had ſeveral impreſſions or 
moulds of this ſort (all joined together fide by fide) 


on one flat piece of clay, as if for the making many 


caſts at once: they were all of the emperor Severus. 


And I have ſeen in the earl of Pembroke's moſt va- 
luable collection a clay mould impreſſed on both ſides, 


as No 2. Amongſt theſe alſo is one of the ſides bear- 
ing the head of the ſame emperor, . and the other fide 


a known reverſe of his. Four of the five in my 


hands are alſo of Severus or his wife Julia, and the 


other is a reverſe of Caracalla, his ſon and imme- 
_ diate ſucceſſor ; ſo that all we know of may be ſaid 


to be of the ſame time very nearly. 


* obey Gibſon ſays he had it from an eyewitneſs that none of the coins were Saxon, whence the city is ſuppoſed to have been deſtroyed 
Againſt this ſee Baxter's Gloſſary. But his derivation of the Saxqn name 
royed, is very forced, when Wreken hill furniſhes ſo obvious an erymology. 


. © Annals of Worceſter {ay that, 1289, at a place called _— near Wroceſtre, a magician conjured up the devil to Saves to a 
u 


ch was the monkiſh idea of 1 r 
y found ſo c 


eſe were all for coins of Severus, Julia Pia, and Caracalla. M. Mahudel has determined that they belonged to forgers of money, or 
be current and genuine Roman money was e in a die, or hammered, and not ! iu a mould, dee Hitt, de l' Acad. 


2 They 


5 N 
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_ uſually detected.“ 


Where his ſon Caracalla was born. 


„ 
© They are ſeemingly intended for the coinage of 
money; though it is very difficult to conceive in 
what manner they could be employed to that pur- 
poſe, eſpecially N' 2, Which has an impreſſion on 
both ſides ; unleſs we ſuppoſe they coined two pieces 
at the ſame time, by the help of three moulds, of 
which this was to be the middle one“. | 
« If, by diſpoſing theſe into ſome ſort of iron frame 
or caſe (as our Letter Founders do the braſs moulds 
for caſting their types), the melted metal could be 
poured into them, it would certainly be a very eaſy 
method of coining, as ſuch moulds require little time 
or expence to make, and therefore might be ſup- 


plied by new ones as often as they happened to 


break. | 

« Theſe moulds ſeem to have been burnt or baked 
ſufficiently to make them hard, but not fo as to render 
them porous like bricks, whereby they would have 
loſt their ſmooth and even ſurface; which in theſe _ 


8 plainly ſo cloſe, that whatever metal ſhould be 


formed in them would have no appearances like the 
ſand-holes by which counterfeit coins or medals are 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Ne 234, is an 
account by Mr. Thoresby of the diſcovery of cer- 


tain clay moulds for caſting money at Thorp in 
Yorkſhire. 


The coins for which all theſe were in- 
tended belonged to Severus, his conſort Julia, 
his ſon Caracalla, Alexander Severus, his mother 
Mammæa, and Diadumenianus. Such moulds being 


very frequently found at Lyons, in that part of | 


the city which was moſt inhabited by the Romans, 
and retains the name of Fourviere, q. d. Forum vetus, 
NM. Mahudel in the year 1716 preſented to the 
Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, of which 


he was a member, a memoir on their uſe, with ob- 
ſervations on the Roman coinage, printed in their 


the following is an abſtrat, | | 

| Theſe moulds are of whitiſh clay baked, of a cir- 
cular form, about an- inch in diameter, and two 
lines thick at the edges. Moſt of them have an. im- 


preſſion on both ſides, but ſome only on one. Each 


mould has a ſmall opening or channel at the edge 


leading to the cavity of the impreſſion, which, when 
a number of them was laid together, ſerved to re- 


.ceive and conduct the melted metal. The number 


thus united had at each end a mould hollowed on one 


| fide only; and by the earth ſtill adhering to ſome of 


theſe ſingle moulds it is probable they were bedded in 
to hold them together, and cloſe all openings by 
which the metal might run out, which being once 
cold, it was eaſy to ſeparate them again. The heads 
of the princes fix the date of the introduction of 
theſe moulds to the time of Severus, whoſe money 
muſt have been very common at Lyons, where he re- 
ſided a long while after the defeat of Albinus, and 
An ingot of 
mixed metal found with them, in which the green 
ruſt ſhewed there was more copper than filver, proves 


_ that theſe moulds were more uſed to caſt ſilver than 


gold. The antient method of caſting appears to be 
the ſame with the modern, except in the quality of 
their ſand, which was ſo good and ſo well prepared, 


that after 1400 years their moulds are ſtill fit for uſe. 


Their goodneſs, and the number of them found even 
in the laſt century in a city which was one of the 
moſt conſiderable mints in the empire, has led ſome 


* Moſt of thoſe at Lyons were double. 


A VN 11 
a or 
antiquaries to think that the Romans ſometim 
their ſilver coin. M. Mahudel, perſuaded th 
coinage was by the hammer or ſome ſuch 
produces the ſeveral reaſons of others be 
and adds ſome new ones of his own. 

The firſt argument is taken from the Words 
common in the antient writers and codes, and int 
legends, mint-marks, and exergues of coins of 
earlier and later emperors : cudere, ferire, Per outere 
ſignare ; all expreſſive of their being fruch. 

The ſecond is drawn from the ſharpneſs of 1 
impreſſion, which could never rife with ſuch an ie 
from a mould. | M 

The third from the want of reverſes on the many 
anrient coins called Incuſa, which could not happen 
in a mould. | 7 eakieſ 

The fourth from the double impreſſion of the ſame 
legend on the fame fide of ſome Greek and Roman 
coins, which could be owing only to ſome motion of 


the piece under the die, or a double ſtroke of the 
hammer.. | 


es ca 
at their 
machine, 
fore him, 


the 


The fifth from the inequality of edge and ze in 
coins of the ſame weight, type, date, and mine. 


which nothing could have occaſioned but the different 
degree of force in the ſtroke, and which could 


never have happened if the piece had been confined in 


a mould. | | 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the difficulty of 
comprehending how the hammer alone, without a 

balance, could give that bold relief to the copper 


medallions and the larger coins, made Freher and 


Savot aſſert that they took their firſt ſubſtance and 
contour in a mould, and then being pur into the fire 
again were laid red hot on matrices or blocks in 
which they received their laſt perfection from the 
hammer. What ſerved to confirm antiquaries in 
this opinion was the figure of a crucible on the re- 
verſe of a denarius of the Cariſian family, which has 
on the other ſide the head of the Goddeſs Moneta: 
and in this ſenſe they underſtand the words andi, 


which, in the offices of the Triumviri monetales, pre- 


cedes feriundo, and is uſed in ſome antient Jaws a3 
well as conflare. To this M. Mahudel oppoſes three 
reaſons, 1. That the crucible in queſtion was uſed 
only to melt the metal into ingots, which being 


beaten into plates was cut into round pieces called 


Blanks, which were afterwards ſtamped between two 
blocks. What elſe is the uſe of thoſe large ſheers 
which appear with other coining inſtruments on this 
denarius, but to cut out theſe blanks, a practiſe con- 
firmed by that line of Juvenal , who defines mone) 
to be metal cut in pieces, and ſtamped with heads and 
titles ; CL „n 

Conciſum argentum in titulos, facieſque minutas ; 

which entirely excludes caſting in moulds. 
2. All thenamesof the officers of the mint enumerated 
on inſcriptions (Signatores, Suppoſtores, Malleatores Mor 
_ net@ Ceſaris), relate to hammering and not to caſting: 
3. The cracks ſo frequent in coins of all metals and 
all ſizes are not the effects of caſting, but of tis 
hammer, whoſe ſtrokes would ſooner crack a piece ale 
ready beaten into a blank, than one caſt before; {ines 
experience ſhews that ſuch a ſtroke (on ſilver ar leall) 
unites the parts of the metal rarified by fuſion. 

But the difficulty of this operation, allowed cel 
by the advocates for it, makes ſtrongly againſt the 
ſyſtem. For how can we conceive the Supper or 
Coiner, who was to put che blank between the blocks 


Sat. XIV. 291, adrol 
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alot enough to place them ſo chat each part of the 
elief already moulded ſhould fit into the correſponding 
g and even ſuppoſing him ſo clever, how 
_=_ he'do it quick enough to work off the prodi- 
poo quantity of large coins which we find ſo 
r even of emperors whoſe reigns were 
horteſt ? Laſtly, how on this principle can we an- 
er the objection from the number of plated Greek 


uud Roman coins NOW remaining? How could the 


wo metals not previouſly united (for the more yas 
able covers that which is leſs ſo) be caſt before they 
were brought to the die, however conſiderable the 
lief, eſpecially in the Greek ſilver medallions, 
me of which are plated? It may be ſaid this plating 
b a mark of forgery even of the antients: but if 
the antient forgers had the art of privately ſtriking 
eſe pieces on a metal harder than copper (for ſome 
of the plated ones are iron), and could give them fo 
nuch boldneſs and edge without firit caſting them, 
mach more would the practice have been introduced 


| jo the mints, where it was the prince's intereſt to 


ue that method which could make the moſt money in 
the ſhorteſt time. OB e Gt 03 | 
The true method of coinage among the antients 
being thus explained, we mult ſuppoſe theſe moulds 
belonged to the falſe coiners, who debaſed the coin 


by increaſing the alloy, as appears by the metal g 


found with them. To theſe refers this law of The- 
odofius 4: Si guis nummum falſa fufione formaverit, 
miverſas efus facultatcs fiſco addici precipimus, ut in 


| monetis ſantum noſtris cudendte pecuniæ ſludium fre- 


quentetur, Hence ariſes that remarkable difference 
of nlue in many ſilver coins of the ſame reverſe, 
due, and prince. This practice of debaſing the 
din had prevailed over that of plating ſo early as 
Plny's time, who obſerves “ that it was practiſed 
© vith fo much art, that it was become a particular 


«from one caſt in a ſand mould, and that the imi- 


"executed, that the curious would often give many 
" pieces of good money for one falſe one.” 

The great decline of engraving under Severns, and 
the akeration he had introduced into the current coin, 


dumder of theſe coiners there muſt have been. They 
Itereaſed fo faſt even in the cities where there were 
labliſhments (yræſetturæe monctarum) and among the 
Aicers and workmen employed in the mints, that in 


oops in a pitched battle”. WS Ho | 
Count Caylus having obſerved ſome of theſe 
moalds found at Lyons took off their. impreſſions in 


nelted pewter, and as ſoon as it was cold, ſeparated 


Imperfes, occaſioned by the moulds being filled with 


lowing coins of Caracalla, Geta, Julia Domna their 

Wther, and Julia Maeſa Auguſta her ſiſter“, 
ANTONINVS PIVS AVG. BRIT. 
VONTIF. TR. P. XIII. COS, III. 
12 3. tit. v. | 

Rinks h 


er coins bein 


4: 8:1 M -& 


her left a haſta pura. 


* tations-in the latter way were oftentimes ſo well 


rendered theſe counterfeits more eaſy, and the quan- 
tity, of moulds diſcovered at Lyons ſhews what a 


the reign of Aurelian they formed a little army, 
ho, for fear of being brought to condign puniſh- 
| Aft, revolted againſt him, and killed 7000 of his 


peter, He faſtened eight of them together back to 
back, and ſo formed a cylinder, into which he poured 


* but, on repeating the experiment after care- 
Uh eleaning them, the count got the ſeven fol- 


A woman ſitting, holding iu her right a patera, in 
her left a cornucopiæ. Silver; Occo. 290. 
ANTONINVS PIVS AVG. 
VICT. PART. MAX. ; 
Victory, holding in her right a crown, in her left a 
palm branch. eta. 
P. SEPT. GETA PIVS AVG. BRIT. 
IR. P. III. COS. II. P. P. 40 | 
A Janus, holding in his right a lance, in his left 
thunder. Silver; Occo. 303. 
IVLIA AVGVSTA. | 
PIETAS PVBLICA. | 
A woman veiled ſtanding, and extending her hands 
over a flaming altar, Silver; Occo. 282. 
IVLIA PIA FELIX AVG. . 
VENVS GENETRIS. 
A woman fitting, holding in her right a patera, in 
| Silycrz Occo. Ib. 
IVILIA AVGVSTA. 5 
TYRA 3 ö 
The goddeſs with her peacock, holding in her 


| right a patera, in her left a haſta pura. Silver; Occ, Ib: 


IVLIA MAESA AVG. 
JJ Prod 
A woman veiled, holding in her left on a pillar an 


acerra, out of which ſhe throws incenſe on a flaming 
Silver; Occo. 316.“ 


— 
An eighth mould gave this reverſe of Caracalla: 

FEIICTTAS AVGG. e 

A woman holding in her right a caduceus, in her 

left a cornucopiæ. | Silver; Occ, 285. 
Count Caylus differs from M. Mahudel as to the 

uſe of ckeſe moulds. He is of opinion that che 

Romans, as well as the kings of Egypt, Syria, and 


Judea, and ſeveral of the Greek cities, uſed both 
moulds and the hammer in their coinage, None of 
« fence to diſtinguiſh a piece coined at the mint 


the Roman moulds that he had ſeen or heard of are 
anterior to the reign of Sevetus. They ſeem intended 


that that ſpecies of coinage was debaſed, and con- 


tinued to be more and more ſo till Diocleſian's time. 


Theſe ſucceſſive changes muſt have produced two 
effects. They would have prevented the counter— 


feiting of ſil ver coin, and in fact, if we conſider that 
the coins of moſt of the ſucceſſors of Severus are of 
billon, or braſs alloyed with a little ſilver, we ſhall 


hardly ſuppoſe the coiners would think them worth 


" riſking their lives to counterfeit them; and, 2dly, the 
- officers of the mint would be more careleſs about 
theſe ſpecies of coin, and take the ſhorteſt and moſt 
frugal method of marking it, which would be by 
mould. This mode may account for the number of 


medals of emperors whoſe reigns were but of a few 
days. A workman might quickly engrave a head in 
relief with its legend on its puncheon hard enough to 
ſtamp an impreſſion on a clay mould, or the head only 
might be graved, and the legend imprinted-on the 


| mould by moveable characters. The confuſion and 
em with a fine faw. The firſt impreſſions were very 


tranſpoſition of letters on many medals authorize 
this conjedure; and they might make a cylinder of 
copper, in which the moulds might be ſet, faſtened 


together with clay, or by turning hinges, which 


would direct their motion, and a head and reverſe 


might be hollowed in them by a tool. But for the 5 
reſt of that learned Antiquary's arguments in favour 


of his ſuppoſition, that many of the coins that have 


| t Aur. Victor io Aureliano. ca ae 
generally been ſuppoſed the coins of Julia Mala were ſtruck during the reign of her grandſon Heli 
g found with thoſe of her nephews and filter makes it more probable they were ot that age. 


Silver - Occo. 287. : | 


for filver coinage, and it was in that emperor's reign 


ogabalus, but the count N 
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ee, ê‚ 
FORTVNA RED VX. Figura ſedens. 


Figura globo inſidens ſub trophæo. 5 
IMP. CAESAR TRAIANVS NERVA AVG. 
Figura ſedens. „%%% EO TN 
ANTONINVS PIVS. T. R. . . P. 

S. C. Mulier ſtolata ſtans. 


. 
come down to us were not ſtruck with the hammer, 
we muſt refer to his Recueil, vol. I. 286—291. 

In digging in the ruins of the fountain of Niſmes 
they found two braſs dies of medals of Augnſtus of a 
conic figure engraved in the Memoits of the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions XIV. p. tos. One of them 
being put under the balance was broken and thrown 
aſide ; the other fell into the hands of Count Caylus, 
who has engraved it in his Recueil I. Pl. CV. f. 1.* 


It is compoſed of equal proportions of copper, zink, 


pewter, and lead, and by its form is admirably cal- 
culated to bear the ſtroke of the hammer, 


| Liſt of Roman coins found at Wroxeter, communi- 


cated by the rev. Mr. Francis Leighton of Shrewſ- 
bury : | As 
Silver. 


IMP: SER. GALBA AVG. 


8.P.Q:R. OB. C. S. in corona civica. 


IMP. TIR ALAN O AVG: GER. DAC. P. M. TRP. 


COS. S. P. Q. R. OPTIMO PRINC. Figura ſtolata. 
ſitans de xtra. . . læva cornucopiæ. 
ANTONIN VS PIVS AVG. | 
FELICITAS AVGG. Figura mutiebris ſtolata ſtans, 
læva cornucopia dextra . «« + 


Copper. 


IMP. CLAVDIVS AVG. 
Figura ſedens, dextra haſtam. In 
IMP. CAES. VESPASIAN. AVG. COS. VIII. P.. 


S. C. Victoria, dextra ſertum. 


IMP. CAES. NERVAE TRAIANO AVG. GER. 


. DAC. P.M. TR. P. COS. v. P. P. 
8. C. Seb. QR. OPTIMO PRINCIPI. 


DIVUS M. AN TONINVS PIVS. 
. NSECR..-. S. C. Aquila rogo inſidens. 
MP. L. VERVS AVS... 5 
PROV. DEO R. T. R. P. III. COS, II. 

Figura ſtans, dextra globum, læva cornucopiz, 
—·ĩ ĩͤĩ e 

S. S... Figura ſtolata ſtans. 


IVLIA AVGVSTA. 


PE TAS AVGG. | 
Figura ara adſtans. 


IVLIA MAMMAEA AVvGvSTA. 


8. C. Mulier ſtolata, dextra haſtam. 
P. N. CON STA. . VS AVG. 


F EIL. TEMP. REPARA TI. 


Columba roſtro ramum gerens. 


Diocletian. 


SACRA MONETA AVGG. ET. CAES. 
Dea Moneta. 3 | 
IMP. CARAVSIVS. 


| IMP. C. ALLECTVSP. Ff. AVG. 


Another; rev. a galley. 
FIL. CONSTFA... 
GLORIA EXERCITVS, 
IMP. LICINIVS. P. F. AVG. 
SEN. POP. ROM. B. 8. TRP. 


Genius ſtans, lava cornucopiæ. 


' P, Moulinet has engraved a third from the cabinet of St. Genevieve (p. 117.) inſcribed as theſe, c ATSAR avararnn ply 
PATRIAk, There arc alſo in the ſame cabinet two of iron, of Conſtantius. ; . 


* Lel, IV. 18. b. x Gibſon, 


2 


at the ſituation of Wroxeter under the 


lord Bradford, 1508, his brother Andrew, 169g 


e is on the top of this hill a delicate plain grount 


. © * fayre fountain*.” 


CONSTANTINVYS P. P. AVG. 
SOLI INVICTO COMITI, 
FL. IVL: CRISPVS.... . CAFES. 
CAES ALVMNO. NOSTRORVM. 1 
o kay 
D. N. MAGNENTIVSP. F. AVG. 
VICTORIE Db. NN. AVG. Er AES. v 
Duo figure alatæ ſcutum tenentes in quo wy 
in exergue IRS. : | in; 


te The deſtruftion of Noxceſter by alllikel;he, : 
te. the cauſe of the erection S 
s ceſter was a goodly walled towne until it was rd 
« ſtroyed by the Danes v.“ It is impoſlible to 1 
Wreken and not be convinced that its 9 
be derived from that natural pyramid, and that te 
Romans adopted a Britiſh name in their pita 


ciation of Uriconium, Wriconium, ſynonymous wit, 


the preſent Wrekin, q. d. Wrekinceſter, which has 
been ſucceeded as the capital of the Cornayii b. 
Shrewſbury. Wrocward in S. Bradford hundred 
has the ſame etymology, „ 
Mr. Carte of Leiceſter gave the Society of An- 


tiquaries the following account of the Cd Mort ar 


Wroxeter, 1721, with a rude draught, 
_ © The main wall now ſanding is 30 yards long, 
and the foundation from it weſtward 40 yards, "We 


the whole was 70 yards long. The middle arch fix 


yards high from the ground, but from the floor muck 
higher, fix yards broad; the other two only four 


yards broad, but of the ſame height. The hole in 


the middle arch ſuppoſed to be broken through, and 
fo is the other. At each end are ſmooth walls con- 
ing out at the end of the arches; the foundation 


anſwering the main wall and arches ten yards from it 
Two rows of tiles go throagh the wall. The ſtones 
are laid exactly acroſs each other, in the middle rub- 


biſh and pebbles. The arches ſeem covered yith 
the ſame as the wall. Some ragged pieces ſtand out 


" yard and a half from the wall. It is now cight 


yards from the ground; the north fide ſmooth, ex- 
cept ſome holes as for ſcaffolds.” In Mr. Lloyd's 
time this piece of wall was 20 feet high and 109 
long. | %% 8 
At the bottom of the Severn at low water are fil 
to be ſeen foundations of ſtone probably of a bridge, 
though the road went through the middle of the city 
and through the ford now called Wroxeter ford, 3 
is to be diſcovered by the old Strait [or Street) may, 
pointing exactly to it on each ſide of the river" 


The Roman portway ran hence to the Strettons!. 


In the church of Wroxeter is a monument for fir 


Thomes Bromley, lord chief juſtice of England, 1 
one of the executors of Henry VIII's will. He did 


1555, and his daughter married a Newport, Thett 
are alſo monuments for fir Richard Newport, anceſtor 
of the earls of Bradford, 1570. Francis, the firk 


and his fon Thomas earl of Torrington, 1719. 
The //reken hill, of ſome called Mount Gilbet 
e is the higheſt ground of all the country thereabovh 
and ſtandeth as a Pharos, barren of wood. There 


« bearyng fine good grafle, and in this plaine 51 


“ There is a fayre ſtone long bridge on Seperte 
| 17. parit 


7 MS, Lloyd, : z Lel, IY. 181. D oh 
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«to paſs over toward Roxceſter at Acham village*”. 
« Terne cifich near Mere village in Staffordſhire, It 
« ooeth by Draiton, Terne bil, Beſteford, and Slepe 
goe 3 a 
« village, and cometh into Severn at Acham village, 
«yo miles from Shrewſbyri. I heard otherwiſe 
« that it came into Severn about Ternebridge, or 
« between Acham village and Roxceſter ®,” It comes 
into Severn ficit below Ternbridge. | 
« At Attington in Glouceſterſhire neere to the ryver 
u geverne was born Ordericus Vitalis, a worthy reli- 
« ions man, who did write an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
ind to whoſe happy diligence we owe the know- 
« lege of many matters concerning the Engliſh and 
„Norman nobility.” Thus Mr. Camden in addi- 
tions to his Britannia in his own hand-writing in the 
Bodleian library. But from Ordericus's own account 
of himſelf* J rather incline to fix this author's birth- 
place at Attingham, or Atcham, on the Severn, near 


Taſter Sunday in the church of St. Eatta* at Ettin- 
ſham or Attingeſham, on the Severn, by a prieſt 
named Ordericus. After he had been five years 
ſallructed by Sivad a noble preſbyter in the monaſ- 
tery at Shrewſbury (afterwards rebuilt by Roger earl 
of Montgomery, to whom his father Odelerius was 
principal conncellor), he was at 11 years of age car- 
ried over to Normandy, where he became a monk in 
| the abbey of Uticam or St. Evroul by the name of 
Fizalis, and continued there 56 years, being 67 years 
old at the time of finiſhing his ſtory, which he began 
at the command of his abbot Roger. It treats in 13 
hooks of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Normandy till the 
Conqueror came over to England, after which he in- 
terweaves our affairs to 1141, 6 Stephen. 


js building a fine ſeat at Terne, to which he has 
given the name of Attingham, having in 1784 been 
| created baron Berwick of Attingham. The houſe of 

white ſtone has 11 windows in front; the ground 
| about it flat; Wrekin hill in full view. _ ö 


$ « There is a late a new bridge of ſtone made on 

0 JTerne by a merchant of London called Rowland 
* Hill, a little above the confluence of the Terne 

bl " and Severn *.” e 

7 The old bridge at Atcham was erected in the 

h tign of king Edward VI. at the ſole expence of 

as Rowland Hill, knt. formerly !ord mayor of London, 

If whoſe extraordinary munificence and liberality were 

* 


| Uplayed in many public works in different parts of 
| the kingdom, and particularly in this his native 


i country, For, beſides founding a free grammar 
5 ſchool at Drayton, and allotting ſufficient ſtipends for 
Ie 


300 poor people. He contributed moſt bountifully 
4 do ine repairing Stoke church, and built two ſtone 


wo others of timber, all at his own coſt and charge 
| Wring bis life-time, 
bart laid the firſt ſtone of the new bridge here, with 


this Inſcription, erected under the direction of Mr. 
hahn Gwynn, 


? 7 5 1 
cb V. 181. b Lel. VII. 34. 


ly 


la. 1. 4 — 15 10 oy a lake or pool, Ib, 115 Je 


Vor. II. 


Shrewſbury. He was born 1075, and baptized 6 


Attingham or Atcham is now the property of 
Noel Hill, eſq; knight of the ſhire for the county, 
and a deſcendant from fir Rowland's family. He 


the maintenance of the ſame, he annually cloathed 
bridges, Viz, this at Atcham, and one at 'Terne, and 


On Thurſlay July 27, 1769, fir Rowland Hill, 


I 
Anno Chriſti MDCCLXIX. 
Georg, III. Regis IX. 
Joanne Gwyn Architecto. 
Nujuſce Pontis 
Pablico Comitatũs ſumptu extruendi 
Primum Lapidem poſuit 
Rolandus Hill, Baronettus, 
Rolandi Hill Equit. olim Prætoris Londin.Confanguineus 
Qui Pontem jam vetuſtate labentem 
Annos abhinc C C. & plures 
Sumptu ſuo proprio 
Munificentiſſime fundavit. 


| Coalbrook dale is one mile long, and the property of 
Mr. Reynolds and ſubſcribers. Over the Severn in 
this dale was laid 1779, a bridge of caſt iron, the 
whole of Which was caſt in open ſand, and a large 
ſcaffold being previouſly erected, each part of the rib 


was elevated to a proper height by ſtrong ropes aud 


chains, and then lowered till the ends mer in the 


centre. All the principal parts were ercQed in three 
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Coalbrook 
dale. 
Iron biidges 


months without any accident to the work or work 


men, or the leaſt obſtruction to the navigation of the 
river. On the abutments of ſtone work are placed 


iron plates with mortiſes, in which ſtand two upright 
pillars of the ſame. Againit the ſoot of the inner 


pillar the bottom of the main rib bears on the baſe _ 
plate. This rib conſiſts of two pieces connected by 


a dovetail joint in an iron key, and jaſtened with 


ſcrews, Each piece is 70 feet long. The ſhorter 


ribs paſs through the pillar at apertures left for thar 


purpoſe, and are mortiſed into the top bearers and 


into the baſe plate and. pillar, the back rib in like 
manner without coming down to the plare. The croſs 
ſtays, braces, circle in the ſpandrils, and the brackets 


connect the larger pieces ſo as to keep the bridge 


perfectly ſteady, while a diagonal and croſs ſtays and 


top- plates connect the pillars and ribs together in 
oppoſite directions. The whole bridge is covered 
wich iron top-pltes projecting over the ribs on each 


ſide, and on this projection ſtands the baluſtrade of 


caſt iron. The road over the bridge made of clay 


and iron flag is 24 feet wide, one foot deep: toll 


for carriages 11. The ſpan of the arch is 100 feet 


s inches, and the height from the baſe line to the 


centre 40 feet. The weight of iron in the whole is 
378 tons 10 cwt: each piece of the long ribs weighs 


inſeridec in capitass s: 
“This bridge was caſt at Coalbrook, and erected in 


the year 1779.“ 


Madeley a mile off was a market town, but the mar- 
ket houſe being burnt 100 years ago is ſupplied 


by a wooden one: a handſome inn is building at the 


bridge foot. 9 8 


« Strelton, a preity uplandiſhe tounlet, the chiefeſt 
* building that is in Stretton dale, which 15 incloſid 


with great hilles well wooded in ſome places. It 
js in length but three miles, and in it be thres 


« Strettons, Little, Great, Ould Stretton. This 


„ Streiton dale longith to the earl of Arundelf.” 


The three Streitons, all within a quarter of a miſe 


Hit. V. p. 548, and 924 


f Ln ſerve to point out the patron faint of this church who had hitherto eſcaped all our antiquaries, 


5 0 | the 


3 tons 15 cwt. Un the largeſt and exterior rib is 


Stretton, 


of Watling ſtreet, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of 5 
Church Stretton, Ald Stretton, and Litile Stretion ; 
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Bilde wat. 


the t vo laſt hamlets to the firſt, which is a miſerable 
market town in a delightful woody vale. Near Lud- 


low we have a place called Stretford. The road is 
very ſtrait to Ludlow, and the remains of the Roman 


pavement in many parts very viſible. It runs three 
or four miles between the mountains called Long 
mount foreſt and Ridgewell*, At Church Stretton 
was born Dr. Roger Mainwaring chaplain to Charles 
I. and biſhop of St. David's, who died 16531. 
Bilgewas abbey was founded by Roger biſhop of 
Cheſter 1135, for monks of the order of Savigny, 
united afterwards to the Ciſtercians. The revenues 
at the ſuppreſſion were C. 110. 19s. per annum. The 
ſite and poſſeſſions were granted to lord Powis*, 
but now belong to Walter Acton Moſeley, eſq; 
No leſs than ſeven of the Burnells are recorded in 
the obituary of this abbey!. There are very con- 


ſiderable remains of its ſolid plain beautiful church ; 


the arches of the nave round on thick round pillars, 
ſix arches on a ſide, a cloiſter on the north fide with 
a central door fided by two windows, all adorned with 
zigzag which in the windows reaches below the 
pillars; the eaſt window of the church three long 
narrow round arches. . 


„ Matild de Bohun wife to ſir Robert Burnell 


&« founder of Bildevois abbey, though ſome of the 
“only gift of the ſite of the houſe toke the biſhop of 
“ Cheſter for founder®.” - There is a ſtone bridge 
&« over Severne [now of three arches] at Buldwas, 
where the abbey of White Monks was ripa dex- 
466 tra - | 


In the dead of the night between the 25th and 


26th of May, 1773, ſome people in a ſmall houſe 


De Birches, at the Birches between Coalbrook dale and Bildwas 


were alarmed with a tremulous motion of the earth, 
and a ſmall crack of four or five inches wide in the 
ground, a field ſown with oats at the ſame time 


| heaving up and rolliug about like water, the trees 


moving as if blown by a high wind, though the air 
was calm and ſerene. The river Severn, in which 


at that time was a conſiderable flood, was very much 


_ agitated, and the current ſeemed to run upwards. 
They then perceived a great crack open, and run 


very quick up the ground from the river. Immedi- 


ately 18 acres of land with the hedges and trees 
molily ſtanding moved with great force and ſwift- 


neſs towards the Severn with a great and uncom- 


mon noiſe. That part of the land next the river 
was a ſmall wood of two acres, in which grew up“ 


wards of 20 large oaks, a few of which were left 
leaning and the reſt upright as if never diſturbed, 
but all ſince felled. The wood was puſhed with 
great velocity into the river, which at that place was 
remarkably deep, and forced the water in large co- 


jumns a great height, driving the bed of the river 
on the oppolite ſhore, where it lodged full 12 feet 
above the ſurface of low water, and it is ſuppoſed 
zo feet perpendicular above the bottom of the old 
channel : the fide of the wood likewiſe reſted on the 
oppoſite banks. The current being inſtantly ſtopped 
occaſioned a great inundation above, and fo ſudden a 
fall below that many fiſhes were left on dry land, 
and ſeveral barges heeled over, ſome of which be- 
fore the water returned were ſunk. The river ſoon 


took its courſe over a large meadow oppoſite to the 


„Ward in Horſley, 466. i MS Loyd. 


1 Dugd. Par II. 60. 


wood, and in three days made a navi 


ing through Coalbrook dale to Muc 


The houſe received but little dama 


 chaſms and cracks were obſerved to be very dry, 4 


m Lel. VIII. 84. b. 


A le 


gable chand 
pike road lead. 


h W | | 
removed from 10 to 40 yards. A barn hr 


near the houſe was carried 35 yards towards 1 
river, and left as a heap of rubbiſh in a large Foy 


through the ſame. Part of the turn 


moved about ſour feet; a hedge facing to the 2 
den was carried near 40 yards, and the land whi 
fell in various directions lay in confuſed hey ; 
fince all righted, full of cracks from four inches to 
more than a yard wide, and ſeems.as if it would 
never be fit for tillage or paiture, 
and deep chaſms were found in the upper part of the 
land from 10 to more than 40 yards wide, and at 
firſt were and are in ſome places full 12 yards deep. 


In the chaſms are many pyramids of earth left (tang. 


ing with the turf on the tops of ſeveral, bur moſtly 
barren or covered with coltsfoot. Hollows are 
raiſed into mountains, and mountains ſunk into ol. 
lows. Leſs than a quarter of an hour completed this 
dreadful ſcene. On the morning of the 27th the 


ſpring roſe up in a leaſow fronting the houſe for three 


weeks, and then ſtopped. The ſoil is what the mi. | 


ners call dye earth, free from any mixture of clay, 
and hard till expoſed to the air. At a houſe on a 
high bank near. the Severn above Bildwas brook 
more than half a mile from the Birches a conſiders 
ble ſhock was felt in the night between the 24th 
and 26th ; and the houſe, outbuildings, yard, court, 
and road, continued in motion all chat day, the 
ground opening and cloſing alternately; but many 
of the openings remain uncloſed extending to the 
edge of the banks near the Severn parallel thereto. 
This houſe was at length ſhaken down. The upper 
tree of a pump was by the violent agitation of the 


earth heaved out of its ſocket aud thrown down, but | 


the brick-work round the well remained undiſturbed, 


May 28, about 10 at night, a houſe called Adney } 


farm, a mile from the Birches, was violently ſhaken. 


The watermen affirmed that the water fell ſix fett 


in ſix minutes at Bridgenorth, which is 12 miles 
diſtant, and the ſhock was felt very ſeverely at Neu. 


port which is 14% and in the collieries in Coal. 


brook dale. The effects of this concuſſion of the 
earth perfectly agree with thote occaſioned by ile 
earthquakes in Calabria 1783?, | 

« Yerne is made in certen places of Shropſhire, 
« and eſpecially yn the wooddes between Belvois and 
« Wenloke 4.” 


5 Ward, from the ſame argument as Mr. Cam- 


den, places Uſacona at Sheriff Hales on the borders 
of this county and Staffordſhire, though he owns he 
has no account of remains to ſupport him. Had Mr. 


Camden ſeen the MSS. which read Uxacona, and ate 


followed by later editors of the Itinerary, he would 
have thought his hypotheſis icrefragably -provec 
Mr. Baxter following this reading carries it further 


from Wroxeter to Newport by Aqualate meer, e. 
plaining Uxacona, Uch a coud av. q. d. At the head | 


of the water. 


John de Cherlton procured licence of Edward 1. 


to make a caſtle of his houſe at Czer/ton. His eltate 


4. Fan. 440. $ 
n Lel. IV.181. b. Billevoife VII. 32. 


» Conciſe account of it with a plan by George Young. Fuller account by Mr. Fletcher vicar ot Madeley, 


? See fir William Hamilton's account in Phil, Tranſ. vol. LXXIII. p. 117. and Gent. Mag, LIL p. 785. 
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\ſſed from his family by a daughter ro the Grays, 
1 became in her right barons Powis“. 

0e Chorleton caſtle on Terne longing to the lord 
« Poys, fix miles from Shrewſbiri, and a mile from 
« Terne village“ The hedde howſe of the Charl- 


tons now is Appley, half a mile from Welington 


« market, a mile from the Wrekin hilles. Howbeit 
« Chorleron caſtle ſemith in time paſt to have been 
« the principal. There be divers of the Chorle- 


ans gentlemen of Shropſhire. Chorleton of 


« Chorleton caſtle married the heyre of the lords 
' « Powis, and Gray fins lord Poys married Chorle- 


«1og's heyre*.” Apley caſtle belongs to 
Charleton, eſq. | be | 
ſang belonged before the Conquelt to Morkar earl 
or Northumberland. In the reign of John it was 
held by Roger la Zouche of Aſhby, who ſeems to 
have given it to his daughter or her daughters“. 
s Tupge, a little thoroughfare between Ulvor- 
« hampton and Newport. There is a college and 
« warden with an al moſehouſe of the auncient foun- 
« dation of the Vernons of Haddon in the Peke. 
« Many or almoſt al lye there that were famoſe of 
«them ſyns the foundation. There was an old 
«aftle of ſtone called Tunge caltel. It ſtandith 
« half a mile from the town on a banke, under the 
« which runneth the broke that cometh from Weſ- 
ain to Tunge, Sir Henry Vernon a late daies 
« made the caſtel new all of bricke *.“ He died 
1815, Sit Richard Vernon of Nether Haddon, 


Perbylhire, obtained it with the daughter of ſir 
Foulk Pembridge, and his deſcendants enjoyed it a 


crderable time. It came to fir Thomas Stanley, 
ſecond ſon of Edward Stanley, third earl of Derby, 


who, marrying a daughter of fir George Vernon, be- 


care poſſeſſed of this eſtate, which was laſt the pro- 
perty of the late duke of Kingſton, whoſe family had 


it in marriage with the daughter and heir of fir Tho- 


mas Harris, bart. and here is a handſome antient 
manſon, built on the old fite, the reſidence of the 
Veres earls of Oxford, fince of George Durant, eſq.? 
ir Foulke's widow, or his daughter Vernon, made 


tle church collegiate for a warden, four prieſts, and 


iz poor people, valued at £45. 98. In it are the 
monuments of Pembridge and Stanley above-mentioned, 
vita their ladies, and five of the Vernons. The 


great bell weighs 48 cwt. . Here ale almſhouſes 


lounded by the Harris's % | : . NET þ 
* B)rwodde (Breerwood) a priory of White Nuns, 


" lately ſuppreſſid in the very marche of Shrop- 


" hire towards Darbyſhire b.“ 


Not far from Tonge, on the edge of Staffordſhire, 
in Dennington pariſh, is Boſcobel wood, famous for 


the oak that ſheltered king Charles II. from his pur- 


* ſuers after the battle of Worceſter: and //biteladies, 


i priory of White or Ciſtertian nuns as old as the 
reign of Richard I. or John“, afterwards the ſeat of 
llt. Giffard, in which his majeſty was concealed 
al after a dangerous journey under various diſ- 
Miſes, he got to the ſea fide, and ſo to France. 
This oak was a fair ſpreading thriving tree, its bcug hs 
ined and covered with ivy; but it has been almoſt 
eit away in the middle by travellers. In the 


1 b. . Bar, II. 71. 73. 283. 


8 H R k. 


thickeſt part the king ſat in the day with col. Car- 

loſſe, and at night lodged at Boſcobel houſe. The 

remains of the oak were fenced in by Baſil Fitz Her- 

bert, eſq; with a handſome brick wall, and this in- 

ſcription in gold letters on a blue ſtone over the 
gate: | 13 
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Feliciſſ. arbort, qui in aſilu 
potentiſſ. regis Cai adi Deus Op. Max. 
per quem reges regnãt hic creſcere 
voluit, tam in perpet. rei tantæ 
memoriã quam in ſpecimen firmæ 
in reges fidei, muro cinctam 

poſteris comendant Baſilius 
& Jana Fitzherbert; 
Quercus amica Jovi“. 


which remained till the year 1784, when by ſome 


ill diſpoſed perſons, it was broken and the wall thrown 


The ruins of the nunnery of Whiteladies are very 


_conliderable, and the church has circular arches in 


its walls ©, LE | 

Sir John Talbot that married Troutbeke's heire 

* dwellith in a goodly lodge on the hy toppe of 

& Albrighton park. It is in the very edge of Shrop- Albrigliton 
« ſhire, three miles from Tungef.” ONS 

' Albrighton, according to fir William Dugdale e, 

was the property of John Tregoz, 28 Edward I, By 


his daughter it came to John la Warre 31 Edward I. 


whoſe grandſon died ſeized of it 44 Edward III. It | 
paſſed by entail to Reginald Weſt, created lord de la 
Warre 5 Henry VI. and George Talbot, earl of 


Shrewſbury, 1s the preſent owner. 


At Drayton, a market town, is a ſinall bridge“. Drayton, 

“ Draiton upon Terne river, xi11 miles from 

e Shrewsbirii,” oo RE ns ry. - 
Henry of Huntingdon renders Ninnius' Caer Da- 


rithou by Draiton. The Corbet family had a ſeat 
here. ee 
Horſley by diſtance places Mxp ioANUHH on a flip M:viota- 


of land incloſed by the Tern and anotlier river. Nun. 
Salmon * puts it at Knightley c. Stafford. £5 8 
The battle which Mr. Camden places at Draiton is 
beiter known in our hiſtory by the name of the battle 
of Flore heath, 37 Henry VI. Nevil earl of Sali. 
bury commanded 5000 Yorkiſts, and lord Audley 
double the number of Lancaſtrians, principally col- 
lected out of Cheſhire: Deſpair gave victory to the 
Yorkiſts, lord Audley and moſt of his officers, and 
above 2000 ſoldiers being ſlain. Saliſbury marched. 
from hence to Richard dike of York at Ludlow, 
where meaſures were afterwards concerted for the 


| latter's obtaining the crown. See before in Stafford- 


ſhire, p. 387. . | 

% Hodnet a townlet!,” It is now a market town, Hodnet. 
In Domeſday it belonged to earl Roger, and gave "MS 
name to a hundred now called Bradforth North m. 

At Moreton near Draiton is a mineral water not un- Moreton. 
like that at Holt in Leiceſterſhire. 8 a 
From the ſituation of Wen on the river Roden, wen, 
Horſleyn inclined to place there the Rutunium of 
the Itinerary. 1 | | 


* Lel, VII. 3t, 


e . Dogd. I. 689. Mag. Brit. IV. 642. : „Leh MI. 33. 
+ 17 234. 5 |: Lan. 450. | Gent, May. 1763. XXX. 162. 
Mil. T., 2. Tan, 452. See before in Staffordſhite, p. 38 38. Tun. p. 482. e 
I W. Ne 310. Gent. Mag. vol. LIV, p. 237. and role LV. May. - Ib. vol. LV. p. 894 
x" Sag | . b Bar. I. 616. b Lel. IV. 181. b. b VII. 22. 
5 | 


| Lel. IV. 181. b. , 


m MS Lloyd. 
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TED Red Caſt les 


CG: G N MH 
Ralph Boteler of Overſley, Warwickſhire, mar- 


ried Maud, heireſs of Pantulf t. Henry III. and had 
the manor of Wem. An heireſs of Boteler, t. Ed- 


ward III. married ſir Robert Ferrars, younger ſon of 


Robert lord Herrars of Chartley, who was ſummoned to 


Parliament 49 Edward III. as baron Wem, which title 
was borne by his widow and her gd husband Thomas 


Molinton. The eſtate paſſed by females to the lords 
Greyſtock and from them by marriage to the lords 
Dacres of Gilleſland ; and by an heireſs of that family 
in like manner to Philip Howard ear] of Arundel, by 
whole attainder it went to the crown in the reign of 
Elizabeth ®. The title of baron Wem was conferred 
by James II. on lord chancellor Jefferies, who had 
the eſtate r, and with whoſe ſon it ended. Here is a 
market and a freeſchool, founded by fir Thomas Adam, 


lord mayor of London 1645, who was born here, and 


founded an Arabic profeſſorſhip at Cambridge, and 
circulated a Perſian tranſlation of the New Teſta- 


| ment in the Eaſt 3. At the north-weſt corner of the 


church-yard is Haly caſile, an oval mount much le- 
velled, and made a garden. % | 
e Redde Caſtel by Whitchirche a late the lord 
« Audeley's, eight miles playne north from Shrewſ- 
« bury, now al ruins. It hath been ſtrong, and hath 
« decayid many a day.“ Henry de Aldithle had 
licence 11 Henry III. to build a caſtle on his own 


| demeſnes, known at fiſt by the name of Ratcliffe 
_ caſtle from its ſituation, on a rock of red ſtone, 37 


Henry III. James his ſon had grant of free-warren 
He went on a pilgrimage to St. James of Compoſtella, 
and after to the Holy Land, Nicholas lord Aud- 
ley died 15 Richard II. leaving John Finchet ſon of 


his eldeſt ſiſter Joan, Margaret the wife of fir Roger 


Holmes, and lord Fitz Warren his heirs; a fine was 
levied 16 Richard II. whereby ſir Roger Holmes and 
Margaret his wife made a ſettlement of their ſhare of 


: tis eſtate with remainder to John ſon of John Fincher 
of Marketon, knt. who bore the title of lord Aude. 


Morton 
Corbet. 


| ley, and left it to his poſterity. 37 Henry VIII. the 
king granted this manor to fir Andrew Corbet, knt. 


43 Elizabeth Adolphus Cary and Anne his wife 
ſettled it on Oliver lord St. John. There are ftill 


ſome very ſtriking ruins of this caſtle ſeated among 


romanti« rocks and woods in fir Richard Hill's park, 
and near it a ſquare Roman encampment in which 
coins and arms have been found. RL 
Matilda, or, as Dugdale * calls her, Margaret L'Eſ- 
trange was daughter of Guy L'Eſtrange, the firſt of 
JJ 
„ Morton Corbet in a marras, four miles from Shrewſ- 


* hjri by N. longing to the Corbettes*. Corbet 
ee of Morton Corbet, 800 mark land. It lyith round 
« about the ſhire?. A faire caſtel of Mr. Cor- 


« hetts*.” Some part of the old caltle remains. 
The new houſe was never finiſhed. Being made a 


garriſon for the king in the civil wars 1644, it was 
ſo much ruined, that only the ourfide walls and 
beautiful front remain, the latter adorned with the 
| ſeveral orders of architecture, and variety of animals 
and flowers in relief. The fall of chimnies has 
greatly damaged it. The ruins are carefully pre- 
| ſerved by the preſent proprietor Andrei Corbet of 


„ Dugd. Bar. I. 595, 596. 

4 Fuller, Worth, Shropſh. p. 10. 

t Lel. ubi ſup. | 

y Phillips“ Hiſt of Shrewſbury, p. 237. 
* Lel. VII. 32. ee 

d Philips, 238. 

4 Tau. 448. , 


NA 


- 


It ſeems likely that he or his fon forfeited it b 
ſiding with Robert Beleſme his patron. againſt Henry 


21 Edward III. and the moiety of the barony with 


whom, Edward duke of Buckingham, it was forfeited 


preſent lord viſcount Weymouth *, The heireſs of 
1688, and died 1719. The title ended in John his 
nephew 1762. e 8 


time. Here was a caſtle called Brow caſtleb. 


and moated round. Some conſiderable remains Were 


, Lel. TW 30. 


* MS. Lloyd. 
| © Lel. Ib. 
IId. VI. 114. V. bo. - 
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the park, eſq.7 The principal ſeat of th 
was at Caus Caſtle hereafter-mentioneq, 
the ſtyle and rank of barons from the ;.; 
Henry III. to that of Edward III. any g a wp 
family are ſlill ſubſiſting here, and in other th 1 from 
of the county as at Longnor, &c. 5 CITED 
&* Caurſe Caſtel on a hil v myles from Shrew): 6 hill 4 
by ſouth-weſt longith to the duke of Buckin "nh « girdet 
© now to the lord Staford *.” _ | Slam, | CPF <0 '\ 
Roger Corbett held of the earl Roger all that trag o_ - 1 
of land ſince called Forde hundred with part of (hir - — 
bury and Condover hundred, the whole conſiſting * 2 
39 manors or hamlets, and for his capital ſeat he 6 0 far 
built the caſtle of Caux in alluſion to a caſtle of that 60 n 
name probably in Normandy in the pais de Cay, « which is 


« dich. 1 
10 now muc 
« very pla 
« Severne, 
« water |, 
« wall ine 
a within t 
« There is 
4 giate ch 
« Lichfielc 
« The ſoc) 
« the hoſ} 
& ojate chi 
One De 
6 /n homin! 
« of St. ! 
« Charletc 
« Charletc 
“ And thi 
« above tb 
«cis a fre 
« part of 1 
„ friars v 
C rhis ſoc 
& (ide at t 
"tine fria 
% wardes their mouthes ©. 045 « fordes u. 
Afcoll, alias High Arcall, or Ercall, gave title of | «Many g. 
baron to fir Richard Newport 18 Charles I. and of A bere an 
viſcount to his ſon Francis, 27 Charles II. Who was promiſe: 
created earl of Bradford 6 William and Mary, But | that bat 


is family ae 168 
They hag Fark fr 


I. who gave it to Paris Fitz John, from whom the 
Welſh took it. It was reſtored to the original lords 
and 1 John Robert Corbet obtained 4 weekly 1 
ket. It was again ſeized and reſtored by Henry Ill. 
The male line of this family was found to be extind 


the caſtle came with a daughter to the Staffords lords 
and earls of Stafford; on the execution of the laſt of 


to the crown, but reſtored to his ſon Edward, whoſe 
ſon Edward alienated it in the reign of Elizabeth 
to Robert Harcourt, from whom it came to the | 


the Stafford family married fir William Howard, 
K. B. who was created viſcount Stafford by Charles 
I. 1640, who was beheaded 1680. His eldeſt ſon 
Henry was created earl of Stafford by James 1], 


Not far from hence is Newton, which has belonged N 
to the Corbets from the Conqueſt to the preſent 


Newport dwillith at a place called Archaulr, | 
* It ſtondeth betwixt Roden and Terne rivers to- 


c I» 


the title is now extint, Mr. Newport died inſane Mr. Ed 
March 29, 1783, and the immenſe eſtate is now |} the by J 
the property of William Pulteney, eſq. 15 and fruitf 
Haghmon abbey was founded for Auguſtine canons, # dbrews| 
A. D. 1110. Its yearly revenue was upwards ol on the Iſt 
Fe,, for the em 
<« Haghmon abbey of black canons. William Fitz {elf maſte; 
Alane founded Haghmon A. D. 1101, 1 William | wo rounc 
„Rufus. Ther was an hermitage and a chape] be north-eaſt, 
fore the eredting of the abbey. The founder, Is and the ke 
« wite, &c. buried there®.” | „ Robert de 
Middle caſtle, three miles from Shrewsbu7, . Henry 1, 


« longing to the lord of Darbie very ruinus'.” | altle acre 
Middle caſtle was another reſidence of lord Strang? 
of Knocking, who probably built it. It was 1quare 


ſtanding 1640, but it was ſo ruined by an earth” 


r Lel. VII. 32. BEE 2 Bar. I; 663. 746. 
| 2 Ib, V. 81. 
5 Mon. At 
: Ib, VII. 32. on ® Pennant 


quake | Por. ] 


— 
— 
— 
— 
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de 1688, that the reſt is now entirely demoliſhed, 
t-came from the Stranges to the Derby family b. : 

« Cortham caſtle, upon Corfe riveret, 14 mile 
| «from Shrewsbury by ſouth “.“ 5 
« The towne of Shrew/bury ſtandeth on a rokky 
« hill of ſtone of a ſad redde earth, and Severne ſo 
« oirdeth in all the town, that ſavinge a little piece 
& by +4 + 4+ it were an iſle, It is commonly called 
«now in Welſh Moythicke'. Writers in Welſh called 
«it Penguerne, i. e. Caput Alneti. Schrobbesbury is 
«the very Eogliſh word truly written not much diſ- 
« ſonant from Penguerne, and Salopia in Latin go- 
«eth far from the Welſh name. The towne is 
«ftrongly waulled and defended with water, the 
« which is to be countid in the manner for the towne 
«dich, The caſtle bath been a ſtrong thing. It is 
« now much in ruine k. It is ſo ſet that it is in the 
« yery place where the town Is not defended with 
« Goyerne, Els the town were totally environed with 
« water!, The towne is more than a mile within the 
u wall in compaſs. There be four pariſh churches 
a within the town : the principal is St. Chadde. 
« There is a deane and 10 prebendaries in a colle- 
a giate church of the patronage of the biſhop of 
« Lichfield. There is an hoſpital of St. Chadde. 
« The ſociety of the Mercers of Shrewsbury maintain 
« the hoſpital. The ſecond is St. Marie's, a colle- 


One Degory Walter, a merchant of Shrewsbury, 
« n hominum memoria, made an hoſpital at the weſt 
« of St. Mary's church. The Grey Friars of the 


« Charletons* foundatiou, and there lay the lady 
« Charlton, whom they took as their foundreſs a. 


« And this houſe ſtood upon Severne bank a litle 
« zhove the bridge of five arches. One D. Fran- 


« is a frere of late dayes re · ediſied almoſt a great 


u part of this fryers houſe. The houſe of the black 
' « friars was of the lady Genevile's foundation, and 
« this ſtood a litle without the wall upon Severn 


« fide at the end of .Marwell ſtreet, The Auguſ- 


"tine friars were of the foundation of the Staf- 
« fordes*%, It ſtood a litle beneath Welth bridge, 


« Many gentlemen killed at Battlefield were buried 


Kbere and at the Blacke friars. Owen Glendour 

* promiſed Henry Percy to have joined with him at 
" that battle . 

Mr. Edward Lloyd explains the name of 7mwy- 
thy by Placentia, and derives it from the pleaſant 
and fruitful fituation of the rown. w. 

Shrewsbury is walled all round, The caſtle ſtanding 
on the Iſthmus was defended by William Fitz Alan 


for the empreſs againſt king Stephen, who made him- 


ſelf maſter of it by aſſault. Only one part with 
mo round towers remains and the walls on the 
north-eaſt, The inſide is cleared from buildings, 
and the keep made a garden with a beautiful view?. 


Robert de Beleſmme fortified the town and caſtle againſt | 


Henry I. drawing a wall from each fide of the 
calle acroſs the iſthmus to the water fide, one of 
t Philips, 238, l. b. 
Ib, 7 WN 


bridge 9.“ 
« giate church, with a dean and nine poor prebendes. 


which ſtill remains. The town walls on the ſouths 
eaſt ſides are kept in good repair, and form pleaſant 
walks. Thoſe on the north-weſt fide are entirely 


. eovered with houſes. The ſtreets are ſpacious; but 


irregularly built and ſome ſteep. 
There is a ſtone bridge of three arches over 


*« Mele as I entered into Shroſbery hard by the 


* abbey and hard beneath the bridge is the con- 
* fluence of Mele and Severn: and here by this bridge 
* breaketh out an arm of the Severn that at dead lows 
* waters in ſommer ſcant fleeteth over the ſtrand. 
«« There is a bridge of eight arches over this arm, and 
* after that it paſſeth through this bridge it Kraighe 


„ meeteth again with the great ſtream. There be 


* two great main bridges of ſtone on the whole 
* river of Severn at Shrewſbury, The greateſt, 
* fayreſt and higheſt upon the ſtreame is the Welſh 
« bridge, having ſix great arches of ſtone, ſo called 


« becauſe it is the way out of the town into Wales. 


* This bridge ſtandeth on the weft fide of the towne, 


and hath at the one end of it a great gate to enter 


* by into the towne, and at the other end towards 
Wales a mighty ſtrong tower to prohibit enemies 
to enter into the bridge. The ſecond bridge is 
« lower on Severne at the [eaſt] part of the town, and 
* this hath four great arches beſides the draw- 


The eaſt bridge, probably coœval with the abbey 
and repaired with its ruins, conſiſting of 17 arches- 
and being only 12 feet in breadth, and ineumbered 
with a ſtone gateway, was rebuilt 1768 from a deſign 


of Mylne, altered by Gwynne a native, and the firſt 


ſtone laid by fir John Aſtley. It confiſts of feyen 


arches, is 410 feet long, and 35 broad. 


The Welſh bridge has two gates, over the inter- 
moſt of which is a ſtatue ſuppoſed of Llewellin 
the laſt prince of Wales, but by the arms of 
France and England © on its coat more probably that 


of Edward I. It was firſt placed here 169 6 *. 


There being no church ever dedieated to St. Gre- 
gory in Shrewsbury biſhop Gibſon ſuppoſed Mr. 
Camden miſtook it for St. Giles: but the charter of 
the Conqueror expreſsly ſays, that this church of St. 
Gregory was at Momerfeld wherever that was t. The 


condition which Mr. Camden quotes from the private 
hiſtory or regiſter of this abbey extended to all the 
churches given to it by the founder. For in the 


foundation charter printed in the Monaſticon, I. 379, 
after an enumeration of the ſaid churches and their 


appurtenances follows, Eft conflitui ut monachi ec- 


„ clefias & terrar earundem quas vellent poſt mortem 
„ (lericorum ſuorum in dominio retinerent u.“ Theſe are 
not indeed the very words quoted by Mr. Camden, 


but the ſenſe is the ſame. St. Giles is' the moſt an- 


tient ſite in the ſtreet of the ſuburbs beyond the 


abbey*. 


Roger de Montgomery founded the monaſtery of 


St. Peter and St. Paul A. D. 1083, valued at 


C. 532. 46. 10d.“ 


Tulllag. Camd. « Lel, LV, 161. 


" Tan, 454. The remains are made a private bouſe. Pennant's Wates, Il. p. 404. 


" Pennant, Ib. 457. Speed calls them White friars. Tan. 455. 


1 Lel. IV. 181. About a mile and an half from Shrewſbury where the Pool road diverges from that which leads to Ofweſtr „ there 
+ MG an antient decayed oak. There is a tradition that Owen Glendwr aſcended this tree to reconnoitre, and finding that the king was 
CES force, and that the earl of Northumberland had not Joined his ſon Hotſpur, he fell back to Oſweſtry, and immediately afier the 


tle of Shrewſbur ip1 
y retreated precipitately to Wales. 
! Pennant's Wales, II, 393« n Hog 


4 Leland IV. 180. | | 


The modern arms of 'ngland, with Scotland and Ireland, are on the right hand of the ſtatue, and on the left, Az. 3 leopards 


O. the arms of the borough of Shrewſbury. 


Philips, 148, 149. 


N I. 381. Tanner, Not. Mon. 447, ye it was Morfield, Sce Lel. IV. 182, before cited. 


ales, II, 402. Philips, 84. 
i Vou, II. | 


* Tan. 445. 


? Ib, 117-121. Pennam's Wales, II. 40%. | 
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Powis, eſq. 


C401 MN 


The weſt end of the abbey church till remains, 
with an elegant ſtatue of the founder over the great 
window; and within, a mutilated figure dug out of 
the ruins in the beginning of the laſt century, and 
at the Herald's viſitation 1623 aſſigned to him. The 
ſite of the priory was the houſe of the late Henry 
Some of the offices remain in the 
ſtables, and a beautiful little ſtone croſs or pulpit *. 
Next the river is the ſhell of the refectory, or ſome 


large room. 


Beſides the two collegyate churches mentioned by 
Mr. Camden, and a third of St. Alcmund, collegiate, 
founded by Ethelfleda, impropriate to Lilleſhull 
abbey, now parochial, here were two free chapels 
and four hoſpitals *. Some of the laſt til] ſubſiſt; 
together with St. Chad's and St. Mary's almſhouſes, 
and a charity ſchool ſupported by ſubſcription, a 
handſome infirmary eſtabliſhed 1745, and another 
hoſpital founded 1760 for orphans*. A 5th founded 
by James Millington of this town, draper, 1734, for 12 
poor perſons of Frankwell ; with. a charity ſchool for 
20 boys and as many girls, with an exhibition in Mag- 
dalen college for two ſcholars of this foundation ©, 


The freeſchool erected and endowed by Edward VI. 


and rebuilt by queen Elizabeth“, is a fair ſtately 


{tone building with a good library © enriched with the 


valuable collection of the late learned Dr. John 


ſchool, and died to the irreparable loſs of claſſical 
learning among us, April 4, 1766, having been 
chancellor of the dioceſe of Lincoln, and reſidentiary 


of St. Paul's, in which laſt church he is buried, 
Here are a head maſter and two under. maſters, who 


have each good houſes. Edward Careſwell, eſq; of 


Bridgenorth, founded four exhibitions at Oxford for 
theſe ſcholars. The ſchool owes its preſent flouriſhing 


ſtate to the rev. Mr. Newling, who has lately quitted 


it on his preferment in the church of Lichfield and 


to St. Philip's church, Birmingham, and to the pre- 


fent head maſter the rev. Mr. Atcherley. Sir Philip 
Sidney, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief juſtice 


Price were educated here. At Greenſbill about four 


or five miles out of town is another ſchool-houſe, or 


peſt houſe, built of the ſame white ſtone, for a re- 


treat in caſe of contagion or any other accident. 


Along the Severn is a beautiful walk planted with 


trees, and called the Quarry. 72 1 
Cherlton hall, the ſeat of the lords Powis, is now 


the theatre. Vaughan's place, the reſidence of 
Hubert de Burgh, belongs to Mr. Mytton of Hal- 
ſton. Cole hall was the manfion of a family of that 


Not leſs than {.1000 of Welſh flannels are fold 


at Shrewſbury weekly. Henry I. granted the firſt 
charter of incorporation to this town. Charles I. gave 
them a new charter of incorporation; On the 
Monday forthight after Whitſuntide the twelve com- 


2 Philips, p. 73. 1c0. &c. Pennant's Wales, II. 402. 404. where the pulpit is engraved. | 

d Philips, p. 122, 123. e. p. 11 7——120. :ecution of tlie 
* A MS. chronicle in this library, for the uſe of which I am indebted to the preſent matter Mr. Archerley, fixes the execution © , 
duke of Buckingham in the-reign ot Richard III. at Saliſbury, concerning which Hollinſhed, Hall, and Stow, diſagree. 


* Tan. 447. 451. 455» 450, 457. 


this MS, Edit. Hearne, p. 217. 


-. f See more of him in Mr. Nichols's Life of Mr. Bowyer, p. 62—68. While this ſheec was printing, Dr. Taylor's Jear 
MS. collections for the illuſtration of the Greek and Roman claſſics were purchaſed at the ſale of his friend Dr. Aſkew s 
- univerlity of Cambridge, from whoſe preſs they may in due time be expected in correct editions of ſeveral claflic authors. 


Mag. vol. LY. P- 284. 
8 Philips, 145, 140, 147. 


W Beſides what Dr. Caius wrote about it both in Engliſh and Latin 155 and $556, it was fuſt treated of by two Germ 
novo hactenuſque Germaniæ inaudito morbo toren hoc eſt ſudatoria pl a re 
Nuenare comitis ptæpoſiti Colonien. Simoniſque Riquini medicæ rei expertiſſimi judiciun dloctiſnmum duobus epiſtolis co 
Colon 1529,” 4% Lord Bacon alſo treated of it, and his relation was examined by Henry Stubbe of Warwick 1671. 
i Fuller's Worth. p. 20. Aikin's Medical Biography, p. 119—127. Pennant's Wales, II. 412, 413. 
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of the Severn, where they have the; 


Indies in his own ſhip and two others, the reſt of hi 


after infeſted this kingdom at different periods, is 
Richmond's army, which landed at Milford hayen, 


ſwept away one third of the people. It began with 


Taylor of St. John's college, Cambridge, who was born a ſweat, the ſenſe of a hot vapour running through 


here about 1703, and received his education in this 


one in one hundred eſcaped infection. Towards the | 
1528 out of 40, ooo who were ſeized in London, | 


only 2000 died. The patient was kept in the ſame 


24 hours did certainly eſcape, 


_ peculiar to England, or that Engliſhmen only where- 


north of the North gate, and raged as far as what 1s 


Stafford, fir William Blunt the ſtandard bearer, and | 


panies make a ſplendid proceſſion and enter; 
the mayor and the corporation to a place e 
land, the antient horſe courſe on the op 


aiament lor ſeteral b. 
alled Ning | z) men. 
Poſte ban led. D. 


1 r reſpechir 
arbours and devices. Several parliaments 005 wm_ Pr 
tee 


in this town, The firſt 1283, at wh; | 
brother 10 Llewellin laſt prince 5 We u _ = 
and condemned, and executed as a traitor, Ibn; | . bi 
1397, called the Great Parliament, inveſted Richarg 1 end behes 
with abſolute power confirmed by the Pope's bu 5 of th 
This town gave birth to two eminent antiquare 4 Battl, 
Robert and Thomas Talbot, and to Thomas Curt " nort] 
yard the poet, all nearly contemporaries, Here 6 nu an 
were alſo born Richard duke of York, and George 10 owner 0 
two ſons of Edward: IV. Robert bilhop of his « the pat 
gor, who died 1215; Ralph biſhop of Bath and « heirs |.” 
Wells t. Edward III. who died 1363; and admiral Battlefic 
John Benbow, who died 1702 of a wound received in 


The chape 
an engagement with the whole French fleet in the Big: the nave, Y 


is a ſtatue 
lege with 
rector of 
valued at, 
At Han, 
of which! 
Onſlow g 
The fami! 
Henry III. 
Wingfield, 


captains declining the tight. . | 
The ſweating ficknels, which for above 60 years 


ſuppoſed to have been brought hither by the earl of 


and marched through Wales. In many places i 


the whole limbs juſt affected, and had many of the 
ſymptoms of the plague, but no eruption, The the Houſe 
cures-never exceeded 24 hours, whence Dr. Caius? has a mo 
calls it Ephemera Britannica: but oftener death enſued bury. 
in 3 or 10 hours. There were places in which ſcarce 


At Cleve 
poet, who 
lellingte 

| extenſive p 
4000 inhat 
ng to Bro 
three miles 
a market : 
mhabitants 
lime, and i 
by a ſeam 
In the iro! 
Plants and 
ſbrough th 
lde of the 
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dept, 19, 1 
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George Pla 
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Henry 111, 
ciety 16 
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lon was bo 
90; yet th 
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land in wi 
ard'; Eye or 
Liney, Butt 

h Natry ſitua 

RT . % 

Sue Gent. people remt 


© Sto 
IL 


end of the viſitation the malignacy abated; for in 


poſture wherein he was ſeized without food or 
phyſic, and ſuch who ſo weathered out the diltemper 
It is a miſtake to 
ſuppoſe, as many have done, that it was a diſeaſe 


ever they were would be ſeized with it. It certainly 
originated neither in England nor among Engliſh- 
men, - but -among the foreign levies of the duke of 
Richmond, collected from goals and crouded in 
tranſports. It ended here 1551, but not with that 
mildneſs as was obſerved in the later viſitations in 
other places, for not fewer than 990 died in a few | 
ways: moths © inet 253 
The battle of Shrewsbury on St. Magdalen's day, 
July 22, 1403, began in Oldfeld or Buljeld, alittle 


now called Batileſiald. The onſet was furious on the 
part of the Scots and Welſh, and earls Douglas and 
Percy got ſo near the king that his ſtandard was 
overthrown, and round it were flain Edmund ear! of 


4 Ib. p. 124—13ʃl 


Roſs agrees with 


: : we, 2 
'H * 0 | To i 
ermani zent. Ma L 
tentul "Ta, 4 8 

SE Pennant, 


Tel. vu, 


ri quem vulgo ſudorem Britahnicum vocant Generoſi 


| ſeyeri! 
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beer barons and knights ; the king himſelf flew 
yt en. At laſt Hotſpur being killed, his party 
Ay Douglas tumbling down Haghmon hill was 
= priſoner, and pardoned for his valour. Six- 
, g hundred men fell on the king's ſide, and above 
ot on the other, few Scots eſcaping. Percy's 


erred, but next day the king ordered it to be taken 
up beheaded, and quartered, and hung in different 
at of the kingdom. | 
4 Battlefield chappell is a mile out of Shrewſbury 
by north. King Henry IV. founded this litle col» 
«lege and endowed it. A gentleman who was 
6 owner of the ground whereon it was builded had 
« the patronage thereat given to him and his 
6 heirs. | 

Battlefield is about two miles north of Shrewſbury. 
The chapel ſtill remains, neatly fitted up, except 
hne have, which is ruinous, and at the eaſt end without 
g a ſtatue of Henry IV. much defaced. The col- 
lege with an hoſpital was founded by Roger Ive, 
rector of Albrighton, in which pariſh it is, and was 


valued at C. 56. 15. 4d. . . = 
At Hanley near Shrewsbury is a chalybeat water, 
of which ſee Dr. Linden's Hiſtory, 1768, 8vo. 


Henry III. but this place belongs now to Rowland 
Wingfield, efq. * Richard Onſlow firſt ſpeaker of 
the Houſe of Commons of that name t. Elizabeth, 


poet, "Who died 1915.0 .. . 
ſhellington, 12 miles eaſt of Shrewsbury, is an 
exteuſire pariſh, including 14 villages, 780 houſes, 


tiree miles round, and Hadley to Mr. Roe. Here is 
a market and three fairs; but no manufactory, the 


line, and ironſtone. There are two furnaces worked 


I the iron ſtone about KRetley are impreſſions of 
Plants and ſhells, The great Watling ſtreet leads 
ſirough the pariſh about half a mile on the ſouth 
ſide of the town, and gives its name to one of the 
Ws* Charles J. muſtered his forces near this town 
&pt. 19, 1642. 5 1 


George Plaxton, who had been rector there upwards 
Henry II. gives this curious account to the Royal 
Ple in the pariſh, and obſerved that every 6th per- 
lon was 6o years old and upwards, ſome 8 5, others 


N; yet the town was ſurrounded by a large moraſs 
Nerlowed in winter and inacceſſible by any arable 


ad's Eye or land. The adjoining pariſhes of Eyton, 
ney, Butterey, bave all their terminations from their 
"Wy ſituation, and all the vaſt moraſs was called 
the Weald Moor, i. e. the woody moor, which aged 


& Stowe, 


bel. W. 18 
dn Yo 10%. Par; 44 
Tan, 405 XXVIII. p. 574. | 


329, Hall, f. xxii, Pennant ubi ſup. 407-411. | 
n Tan. 450. Lel. before. Philips, 221. 
? Phil. Tranſ. Ne 310. | 
| el. V. 35. 
* Ib. 392. a 
I, Tan. 450. PhIlips, 236, 


a 
t 
Pennant, 


Wo 
el. VIL 32.9 


VII. 32, 


r Lel. VII. 32. : 
: , * 1 £1 391. 
2 Tan, 436. 


body was delivered to Nevil lord Furnival to be in- 


than at Kinardley, 


Onſlow gave titie of baron to lord Onflow 1716. 
The family were ſeated here from the time of : 


has a monument in St. Chad's church, Shrews- 


At Cleve was born 1640, William Wycherley the 


4000 inhabitants, and two manors; Dothill belong- 
ing to Brook Forreſter, eſq; who has a park there 


inhabitants being chiefly employed in getting coal, 


North of Wellington is Kinardſey, of which Mr. 


af o years, having been 6th rector from the time of BE 1 
; 2 Freq ed oe por ArÞ Reynolds, brothers, canons of Lichfield and York * ; 


Wiety 1673 . He found a great many aged peo- 
1 in. winter, whence it had the name of Kin- 


kople remembered to have been overgrown with 


* I IoRkF 


elders, willows, ſallows, thorns, &c. and which 
ſeemed to be a compoſition of fludge and ſettlement 
of the floods on their fubſiding to the debth of three 
or four feet. | 
found in the ditches ; the ſoil is peaty, and cut up 
for firing, and under it is ſand. From ſeveral large 
trees the ſoil is ſo ſhrunk that ſheep could creep 


under their roots. The hay produced by the lands 


that have been drowned, though unfit for cows or 
horſes, fattened oxen extremely well by its dry and 
binding quality, which made them drink. About 
half a mile from the church is a pretty farm called 
the Wall, which Mr. Plaxton ſuppoſes a Britiſh for- 
tiication, 1900 yards in compaſs, and from 16 to 


419% 


Roots and branches of oaks were 


20 broad, ſurrounded by a moraſs, and raiſed io a 


great height with ſand and gravel. 
In his rectory of Donnington, to which he was pre- 
ſented 1690, and held it 13 years, being the 4th 
from the Reformation, he found more old people 
He buried but 23 of his pa- 
riſhioners, of whom four were infants, and of the 


other the. youngeſt was 60 and the oldeſt 96, and 


at one triennial viſitation of the biſhop he had neither 


burial nor wedding to return into the regiſtry at 
Lichfield, 


ful, and though it ſeems to the eye but of a mo- 


Donnington. 


This part of the county is very health-⸗ 


derate height, yet between Donnington and Wol- 


verhampton you croſs four brooks in three miles; 


two running into the Severn and two into the Trent 


and Humber. 1 5 3 4 1 . 
At Mombridge three miles eaſt of Wellington was 
an houſe of Auſtin or black canons, founded by Wil- 


Wombridge. 


liam Fitz Alan lord of Clun, t. Henry I. valued at 


// ĩ ĩ EN 


Onmbridge black canons, two miles beyond Weling- 
ton marker, and two beyond Lillfal abby .“ 

„ Coles be digged hard by Ombridge, where the 
« priory was.“ VV 
On the north ſide of the Severn is the village of 
Mont ford, which gave title 1741 to Henry Bromley, 
eſq.* Ir was purchaſed from lord Montford by the 


Mitton », a hamlet in the pariſh of Fittes or Fitz, near 
whoſe church is a large exploratory mount *. 


« Newport upon a brooke a 12 or 14 miles by 


s eaſt from Shrewsbury?;” a market and corpo- 


Monford, 


| . late lord Clive. | vor hoes 'Þ | 
bya fleam engine, ove of the largeſt in England. ate lor ive. Perry and Severn here ſurround 


Fittes. 


Newport. 


ration antiently belonging to the Audleys and to a 


family of its own name, to whom it gave title of 
baron, and who were afterwards earls of Bradford as 


before obſerved. The church was collegiate, Here 


is an almſhouſe founded by Thomas and John 


a freeſchool and almſhouſe founded by John Adams, 


and another freeſchoo). | 


Lilleſbull or Lincel* priory, founded about 1145, 
by Richard de Belmeis, laſt dean of St. Alcmund's 
church in Shrewsbury, who gave all. that tract of 
land between Watling Street and Merdiche to build 
an houſe'in honour of the Virgin Mary, and for the 
uſe of the canons regular of St. Peter of Dorcheſter 
de ordine Arroaſiæ, who were afterwards ſtiled the 


Lilleſhull, 


canons regiſters of Doninton near adjoining. It was 


valued at C. 229. 35. 14.“ 


* Lel. VII. 32. 
| | At 


0 Pennaut's Wales, II. 390. _ 
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SherifffLules, 


Pepper hill . 
Munflow. 


Roſſil, 


Shrawarden 


Knockin. + 


Kynaſton's 
CaVe, 


to the canoes of the Americans. 


CG 10: NN 
At Sheriffhales is a milky vitriolic water, found 
among the iron mines. hs 
* Sir John Talbot dwellith a 16 miles from 
Shrewsbury in the way to London towards Hamp- 
“ ton village. His houſe ſtandeth in a park called 
« Pepper hill ©.” "Ke 55 


Munſlow gave birth 1589, and title of baron 1640 
to fic Edward Littleton, deſcended by a younger 


| 1on from judge Littleton who lived in the reign of 


Edward IV. He was lord chief juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas and keeper of the great ſeal 1640, and 
died 16435 l. 

At Roſſal the Severn incloſes a piece of ground 
of five miles in compaſs called the /e of Up Rofſal, a 
moſt compact eſtate of HumphrySandford, eſq.to whoſe 
anceſtor it was granted by Elizabeth on the forfeiture 
of fir Francis Englefield e. The floats mentioned by 
Mr. Camden are grown out of uſe. But the 
Shrewsbury fiſhermen uſe a veſſel called a Coracle, 


which they row with one hand while they fiſh. 
with the other. It is about five feet long and 


three broad, almoſt oval with a round bottom, made 
of ſallow twigs or oſiers covered with horſes hides, 
and ſo light as to be carried on a man's back. Theſe 
veſſels ſeem to be the remains of the curraghs uſed 
-antiently between Ireland and Scotland, and fimilar 


* Shrawarden caſtle is in ripa læva of Severne two 
% miles above Mountford bridge f, four miles from 
« Shrewsbury, and longeth to the earl of Arundels.“ 
Shrawithin or Shrawarden caſtle belonged to John 
Fitz Alan of Clun, father of the firſt earl of Arun- 
del, in which family it continued till the reign of 


Elizabeth, when it ſeems to have been purchaſed by fir 


Thomas Bromeley, who preſided at the queen of 
Scots' trial as ſolicitor-general, ſucceeded fir Nicholas 
Bacon as chancellor, and died 1587. ; 


There were caſtles both at Great and Little 


| Shrawardine : the former ſhews a few fragments, and 
belongs to lord Clive; the latter is reduced to a bare 
keep ®. C 
Moling caſtle in Shropſhire, now a ruinus thing, 
« Jongid to the lorde L'Eſtrange, and now to the 
earl of Darby i.“ 5 3 
The L'Eſtranges are deſcended from a duke of 
Bretaigne, whoſe ſons came over in the Conqueror's 
reign. They were ſettled t. Henry II. at Cnukyn or 
Knocking, where they built a caſtle, rebuilt t. Hen- 
ry III. The family failed 17 Edward IV. in John, 
who left only a daughter married to George Stan- 
ley, in her right lord Strange, eldeſt ſon and heir ap- 


patent of Thomas firſt carl of Derby. The collateral 


branches ſertled at Alvitbeley (miſcalled by Mr. 


Camden Avindelegh), Elleſmere, Blakemere in this 


county, and at Lytheam*, Ludham, and Hunſtanton 
4 NPR, 3 
In che cliff that overhangs Great Neſſe is Kyna/- 
ton's cave, ſaid to have been the retreat of a famous 


e Lel. VII. 35. | 
 fLel. IV. 181. © Ib, VII. 32. 
m Wales, I. 247. 
n Pennant Ib. 251. 


Whitchurch, had only an beſpita/. 
_ 4 Lel.V. 39. 

5+ Wynne, p. 168, 

* Giraid. Camb. II. C. 12. : 


y 4 Sum ſay that this David made David Yn in London,” Lel, Ib, 


There be four gates, New gate ſouth, Blake gate, 
« alias Portdee, ſouth-eaſt, Beteriche gate north-eaſt, 


monaſtery called the White Minſter, after turned to 
' a pariſh church, and the parſonage appropriated ty 


e memoria ubi monumenta monachorum. The place and 


4 Fuller's Worth. Shropſh, p. 7. 


: | o Giraldus Cambren6s knew ſo little of Wellh as to render it Ofivaldi arbor, II. 13. 

? Biſhop Tanner (p. 445), doubts the exiſtence of this monaſtery at Oſweſtry, at leaſt long after the Saxon times, becau 
was given to Shrewſbury monaſtery ſoon after the Conqueit, But I think the tithes wicinarum eccleffarum which maintained 12 
rumgue conjugatos in monaſterio albo or Blanch monaſtery, granted by Rayner biſhop of St. Aſaph between 1186 and 1220 to 
abbey, eſpecially as that biſhop reſided much at Oſweſtry, prove there was a collegiate church there. The other Albu 


r perhaps where the pit was made 1 ſeraping up the earth which his body had covered. Bede. 
| | | | 5 It. V. 0 


. 


robber of chat name, but really of the s. i church 


bendthrift 
d to it by 
bis horſe 
18 maſter, 


«ſay an 
« taken f 
„ and the 


ſon of ſir Roger Kynaſton !, who aſcende 
twenty-four narrow iliguarded ſteps with 
who ſtabled in an apartment adjoining to h 
It ſerves now as a cottage. « walks a 

Maſerfield in Lancaſhire near Winwie, conteng, 1 1 remain 0\ 
the honour of the field of the battle, which is aaa ; This to 
rally allowed to have been at or near O gh 0 the bundt 
Mr. Pennant ® derives it from the length of the "a belonging 
flict, Maes hir, the long field. Near the town is a field by ſtatute 
called Cae nef, or heaven field, probably the „ « [oy 
Oſwald's martyrdom ®. Mr. Camden had the name out of « 


_ Croix Ofwald from Leland ; the Welſh name is 0 ; « of Hen 


« half a | 


weſtre or Oſzwaldſtre, q. d. Ofwald's town o. , 
« diches 1 


Ihe ſite of Croix Oſwald is on a plain in a v9. 
* ley 12 long miles by champain, having almoſt no ein the | 
« wood north-weſt from Shrewsbury. The cum- « oak, " 


pace of the town within the wall is about a mile « withyn 
> 4 men of- 


a when I 
+ Wyllibo, or Mountain gate, north-weſt,” [the fiſt 70 
and two laſt remain} * and no towers in the walls, 0 *. 
* The church of St. Oſwald is a very fine leddid „ 2 
« church with a neat toured ſteeple, but it ſtandick 1070 15 
„without the New gate, fo that there is no church 
« within the town.” This church was ſome time 1 


from the r 
fortified * 
height and 
ſays it was 
ciety of A 
circular we 
ter, found 
Covered W 
three, coats 
er trap to 
uno four 


Shrewsbury abbey 7. The cloiſter ſtood in hominun 


« ſtreet where the church ſtandeth is called $tretllan, 
„There be within the town x notable ſtreets, the 
three moſt notable be Croſſe- ſtreet ubi crux la. 
% pidea, &c. 2 The principal ſtreet. was called the 
Croſs· ſtreet from a ſtone croſs, probably ere&ed ln 
memory of Oſwald, if not on the very fpot where he 
fell, and where the miracles related by Bede Ill. 6. | 
were wrought. Leland adds, in its four ſuburbs were 
three chapels, the church alſo ſtanding without the Sas 
* Newgate. The houſes within the town be of tymbre i delay 
and ſlated. Ther is a caſtle ſette on a mount be like. Cam 
« Jihood made by hand,“ built by Madoc fon (not b wy "Sp 
brother) of Meredith prince of Powis t. Henry |. | 151 a4 
1148*. It had a tower called Madoc's, in which | 'S and | 
was an apartment built by Richard II. after the en. if on 7 
ecution of the carl of Arundel for treaſon*, Only 4 * 
the hill now remains, and ſome traces of the ditch, f n 
William Fitz Alan ſumptuouſly entertained arch 3 Sg 
biſhop Baldwin and his ſuite, among whom Was : calts] 
Giraldus Cambrenſis*, at this caſtle, which in records ul Al 
is always called Blancminſter, It went out of that | N 
family in the reign of Elizabeth*, together with thei . 3 
other large eſtates in this county, by the attainder of the A : * 
unfortunate Philip Howard earl of Arundel, © Ti] "thang | 
tone ſtandith moſt by ſale of cloth made in Wales. te Þ , a 
There is a fre ſchole on the welt fide of the chure)} "ii . * 
made by one David v Holbuke a lawier, ſteward a alle, vl. , 
« the town and lordſhip, and gave 100. land to it. 5. Ama 


Van. 
; « Ofwald's well is a bow ſhot from St. Ofwalds 'K LY 


© Pennant, II. 301. John When 


„ . 5 d Pennant's Wales, II. 387, 388. i Leland ubi ſup. 
Q if in this county, Lythem and Lydem were eſtates of the Powiſes | | | 


| Philips, 238. 


le the churci 
prieſts t 
Shrewſbv] 
m Monaten 


Lel | 
* Pennant's Wales, I, 2462 57+ 


6 claurcl 


SS HE & ©: Þ 
church in the fields ſouth-weſt, into which they 
fa an eagle dropt one of his arms which he had 
« taken from the ſtakes. There is a chapel of timber, 
« and the fountain environed with a ſtone wall. Fair 
u walks about it z,” The ruins of this chapel till 

main over this remarkably fine ſpring “. 2 
: This town then walled with ſtone, its caſtle, and 
he hundred of Oſwaldſtre, with eleven towns thereto 
belonging, were annexed to the principality of Cheſter 
by ſtatute 21 Richard II. c. 3 Zi e e 
of Lloven a buſh. Hene Dinas a quarter of 2 mile 


« of Hen Dinas ſtandith upon a rounde hillet about 
« half a mile in eumpace. There be three great 
« diches in the bottom of the hillet cumpaſing it, and 


«in the toppe of the hill now grow great trees of 
« oak, The common people ſay there was a cite 


« wichyn thoſe ditches | I think rather: campe of 


« men of war, whereas peradventure was the campe 


a when Penda and Oſwaldes did fight; Ther is 


« znother hillet of caſt earth between it and Oſweſtre, 


«got far from Dinas ivſelf *.” 1 Ie 
Hen Dings or the Old City is called by Leland 
Loven hen Dinas or the dd City among Buſhes, which 


exadily agrees with the name by which it now goes 


inthe country Coed y Dinas, q. d. the City in the Mood, 


{om the thick oaks that cover it. It contains aboye 


ffrecn, acres, and makes a magnificent appearance 
from the road between Oſweſtry and Wales, ſtrongly 
forified with two ramparts and ditches of great 
height and depths See it Pl. XII. fig 11. Tradition 
ſays it was the laſt retreat of the Britans . The So- 


corered with iron network, the inſide lined with 
three, coats of leather, and furniſhed with an handle 
x rap to paſs over the arm, as the outſide with an 
undo four inches long terminating in a point. 


ciples diametrically oppoſite, . James Wylding, who 
latin the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter, and 
Henry Sacheverell, the champion of the church of 
England . OE 

he towne of Whittington is a gret mile north- 
" eaſt from Hen Dinas It is a village in a valley 


"caſtle, not very large in the middle of the village e. 
A caſtel of the lord Fitz Warins ſix miles up- 


) e | Ef 
aas almoſt on Severn, and by this goeth Offa's 

I * diche “.“ F | j 1 r | . 

1 4 


| Warn à Lorainer bearing à ſilver ſhields with a 
ſeacock for his creſt, agreeable to the gallantry of 
the times, won his wife Mellet, daughter of William 
Peverell, at a tilting match at Peverell's place in 
tte Peak, againſt the king of Scotland's ſon and a 


(ent ſpirit of an antient baron almoſt killed king 
ohn when prince for breaking his head with a 
els board, carried on the ſame hoſtilities. Per- 


| Lel, VII. 32. * *. Aubrey, Mon. Brit. yo 


\ ColleA, I. 230, Kc. 


| ' The ſubſtance of theſe is written in ei 
e. Pennant's Wales. I. 242. 


Du „Bar. I — 
. 1. 443—446. II. 131. 
La, Iriſh Peer, Il. 307. . | 


„out of Oſweſtre north weſt, The towne or caſtelle 


ciety of Antiquaries engraved 1763 a very curious 
circular wooden ſhield near a Roman foot in diame- 
ter, found in its area, bound round with iron and 


delagn is remarkable for two of its reRars of prin- 


* containing a 100 houſes, and hath a ditched round 


baron of Burgundy. With her he had Whittington 
Alle, whence he inade continual inroads upon the 
Wel. His fon Fulk, who in the true indepen- 


* Pennant's Wales, I. 250. 


I Pennant's Wales, I. 244, 245. 
ES. * Leland, VII. 335. 
Gent. Mag, XX VI. p. 120. 


haps in remembrance of this, John, when he came to 
the crown, gave away Whittington caſtle from Fulk's 
ſon, the hero of ſo many adventures, who thereupon 
retired to France. Coming over afterwards to Wind- 
ſor where the king was hunting, he in diſguiſe took 


him to a tent where his friends were before poſted, 
and bullied him to conſent to his pardon. But no 


ſooner was John out of his power but he obliged him 


once more to croſs the ſea. Thus Leland from the 
Geſtes of Warine i, 


The public records repreſent theſe tranſactions 
more in the king's fayour. However Warine at laſt 
obtained his pardon, but again rebelled againſt John 
and his ſon Henry III. who in his fifth year gave him 
licence to fortify this caſtle, and he continued in his 
allegiance till his death, being drowned at the battle 
of Lewes 48 Henry III. Elizabeth heireſs of this 


family married Richard Hancford, and their daughter ; 
Thomaſine became wife of fir William Bourchier, 
who inherited the eſtates, and was ſummoned to parlia- 


ment t. Henry VI. by the title of lord Fitz Warine. 


which title became extin& with his grandſon *, 
Fulk Fitz Warine procured a market and fair for 


this town. The firſt is loſt, but there are till three 
conſiderable cattle fairs. The caſtle ſituate on a flat 


is reduced to the gateway and two vaſt round towers 
ſurrounded. by a moat of ſeyeral vaſt ditches which 


comprehended outworks. In the church porch the 


founder is ſaid to have been buried!. . 
Sir Robert Needham of Shcinton 400 mark 

Eee ba | 5 
The family of Needham were as conſiderable in 

Cheſhire as in this county. Sir Robert Needham 


had conſiderable commands in queen Elizabeth's 
Iriſh wars, was afterwards vice-preſident of the 


council in the marches of Wales, and created vi- 


ſcount Kilmorey in Ireland 1625 by Charles I. To 
him ſucceeded his great grandſon Thomas, who built 
a noble houſe here, and was ſucceeded by his ſon 

Robert, and he 1710 by his ſon Robert, whoſe bras 
ther Thomas is the 8th and preſent viſcount a. 


« Sandforde dwelleth at Sandforde, wher is only 
« his place and a parke 411 miles by S. from White- 
# Sura 85795 | ne 


The town of Whitchirch in Shropſhire hath a 


te very good market, and there in the paroch chirch 
< js buried fir Gylbert Talbot r.“ It has a free- 
| ſchool, another ſchool and fix almſhouſes, founded by 
Mr. Higginſon. The races here are much fre- 
quented. At the end of Whitchurch is a 


* fair pool having bremes, pikes, tenches, perches, 


« and daces, the which except bremes be the com- 


© mon fiſhes of all the pooles of Shropſhire, Cheſhire, 


e and Lancaſhire: in ſome be alſo troutes 1. In 


Til/tock hamlet is a chapel of eaſe. Here is a market 
and two fairs, ahd in the pariſh two meres, Black: 


mere and Oſmere r. Robert L'Eſtrange married a 


coheir of William de Blankminſter, whereby the 


whole manor of Whitchurch deſcended to the L'F\- | 


tranges *, 


4 Lloyd M3. 


| © Lel. V. 40. 
8 Perhaps a ſhield Arg. | 


ght lines under a knight on horſeback coarſely painted in a foom over the gateway of his 


” » Lel. V. 30. 
* MS, Lloyd, 


g * | ts 


His great grandſon John was created earl of Bath, 


421% 


Sheintons 


Sandford; 


Whitchurch, 


Blacknierey 
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. Elleſmere; 


N 


Tu che church of Whitchurch is a tone figure of 


a knight in armour, wich the robes of the garter, called 
John carl of Shrewsbury, and in an oppoſite window 


tone hgure of an eccleſiaſtic. | 

Richard Talbot who died 20 Richard II. married 
Aichoret I. Eſtrange, heir of Blakmere t. Richard 
II.“ klis and his brother's monument, together with 
that of the famous John firſt earl of Shrewſbury *, 
Rain at the ſiege of Chaſtillon in France 1453, were in 
the church, which was rebuilt 1713, and has a 
beautiful tower. | 

„ BlaKkmeer park and lodge 1 half mile off be- 
* longec! to the earl of Shrewsbury, wherein is a 
very fair place or lodge and three fair poles, the 
t larges calied Blakein®*,”” Sf 

The name of Blancminfler given to Whitchurch 
mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that given to 


Oſweſtre before mentioned. Here was an hoſpital 
t. Henry in!? | | 5, 
Dr. Bernard, chaplain to archbiſhop Uſher, whoſe 


lite he wrote, was native and rector 1642 of this 
place, where he died 1651. The eminent linguiſt 
and antiquary Abraham Wheeloc was alſo born here, 


and died about 1654. 


« Ar Elieſinere was a caſtle and very fair polis yet 


© be, It hath four ſtreets of metely good building, 
© privilegid with two faires, but no common market 
„ nhow®,” The town ſtands on an eminence com- 


manding a lake of 120 acres, and 26 yards deep, 


well ſtocked with filh, whence it takes its name. 


The principal trade is malt. The ſite of the caſtle 
guarded with three great ditches is a bowling green 
which commands a lovely and very extenſive proſpect. 


In the church is a monument of fir Francis Kynaſton 


of Otley 1590. His houſe and park in this pariſh 
are on the oppoſite ſide of the lake“. * heed 
Elleſmere gave name to a hundred ſince called 


Pimhill. John L'Eſtrange was governor of its caſtle 
33 Henry III. which was afterwards in the crown. 


Lord Chancellor Egerton baron Elleſmere, was cre- 
ated viſcount Brackley upon his reſigning the ſeals 


1617. The title of carl of Bridgewater intended for 


t Dugd. Bar. I. 327. 66). 


Brooke, p. 461. by the ſtrangeſt miſtake ſays he was buried at 
that before recited, for which he is properly corrected by Vincent. 
church at Rouen on his ſon John who died young 1438, which is thus given in Pommeraye's Hiſtory of that church, fol. 1662, P. 212. 
Cy giſt noble homme Jean Tallebot, fils du ſieur de Tallebot Mareſchal de ; | 

France, qui deceda es annees de puerilite le 4 Janvier, 1438. = 


His arms are quarterly, 1. 4. G. a lion, O. 2. 3. A. a chevron, 
Lal. 0. Tan. 453» 
d Pennant, Wales I. 234—237, 


4 Dugd, Bar. I. 334. makes him ſecond ſon to the famous John firſt earl, but his preceding account of this family ſhews it to be 2 
miſtake corrected by Le Neve's MS. n. though followed by biſhop Gibſon. Collins corrects it as above; Peer. II. 43. TR 
= 8 4 3 a tradition that this duel was fought on Haghmond hill near Shrewſbury, See the particulars in Walpole's No 


1720, which honours are now enjoyed b 


plete his defign®, His nephew the late worthy 


Roven in Normandy, and gives him an epitaph there different from 
But this miſtake ſeems to have ariſen from the epitaph in St, Ouen's 


2 Lel. V. 38. 0 * Pennant, Wales, I. 230—235. Philips, 229} | 


him if he had lived was conferred on lig 

ſon and heir, whoſe great grandſon Seroog "5pm 

ated marquis of Brackley and duke of By; 3 
alter 


| vas y his ſe 
fon Francis, third and preſent duke. 8 


Wales commences at a boundary ſlone 
Oſweſtry road three miles from Elleſmere, 

Three miles from Elleſmere and one from Wi; 
tington is Halſton, the ſeat of the Myttons fron, Mg 
time of Henry VIII. Here was born general M : 
ron, who-figured in the cauſe of the parliame 5 


ON the 


here are preſerved the valuable collections E 5 Achemill: 
tory of this county, made by Mr. William Mytton mou 
who had been many years engaged in them with * Androme 
defatigable attention, but died before he could com. Roſc 


plen 


owner”of this eſtate died October 26, 1783. Here 


TOY EI Apium & 

was a preceptory of Knights Templars, aſterwarch Vi 

of Hoſpitallers, valued at J. 160. 145. per any,* | Aſplenivt 
© Gilbert 5th earl of Shrewsbury, dying 1616, bu. wall: 

ried at Sheffield, leaving no male iſſue, was fue. d Berber's 

ceeded by his brother Edward, who alſo died 164%, ! the 
and left no iſſue; he was buried at Weſtminſter Hhrt 

The chief branch of this noble family being thus Braflica 1 

extinct, George Talbot of Grafton in Worceſterſhire, low 

lineal heir to fir Gilbert 2d ſon of John! 20 ea Colchicu 
became the gth earl. On his death 1630 withoy * meat 

iſſue, his nephew Jon ſucceeded to the title, and Conyza / 
dying 1653, left Francis his eldeſt ſurviving fon eal tainc 

of Shrewsbury, who dying 1667, of a wound in x in tl 

duele with George Villiers duke of Buckingham, ws . Dianthus 

ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, who 6 William and and 
Mary was created marquis of Alton and duke of WW os 

Shrewſbury, which titles expired with him 1717-8, Empetrur 

The earldom deſcended to Gilbert ſon of Gilbert pot 
Talbot of Cookſey c. Worceſter, eſq. fourth ſon of Lrophori 
John 10th earl by his firſt wife. This Gilbert being mere 

in holy orders, and dying unmarried 1743, was ſuc: WAA Famaria 
ceeded by his nephew George Talbot eldeſt ſon of Warr 


his brother George, who. is the preſent and 14th 
earl of Shrewsbury of this noble family. 


© Tan. 457. MS. Lloyd. 


kchemilla v geri. Common Ladies Mantle; in 
mountainous meadows: near Biſhop's caſtle. 

Andromeda polifolia. Marſh Andromeda or Wild 
Roſemary ; at Birch in the moors of Elle * 
plentitully. „ | 

Apium graveolens. Smallage; in | Stonk-mead near 
Biſhop's caſtle. 5 

Aſylenium Ceterach. Common Spleenwort; on ſome 
walls at Ludlow. 

zerber's vulgaris. Barberry or . be in 


the hedges by the road fide, from New Inn to | 


- Shrewſbury. 


Braflica muralis, Wild Mole on the” walls of Lud- 


low caſtle, 
Colchicum autumnale. 


nead by Biſhop's Caſtle. 


Conyza ſpuar roſa. Plowman's Soikenard; in moun- 


| tainous paſtures and meadows of a chalky foil: 
in the road between Ouehury and Ludlow. = 
Dianthus deltuides, Maiden Pink; in ſandy meadows 


and paſtores: - in the lane from Biſbep s Caſlle to 


Wordbeach.. 


Empetrum nigrum. Com, Crake or Heath Berries} 


upon Stiperſtone common. 
Lrophorum vaginatum. Hair's tail Ruſh; near ar Elle 
neuere in great abundance. 


Funaria claviculata, Cl imbing 1 in che 


warren near Biſhop's Caſtle, plentifully. 


L423 


Hieracium paludoſum. 


Meadow Saffron 3 ; in Hope 


5 ö ; { 
[ FA 
& 


Rare Plants found in Shropſhire. 


Galiopſis tetrabit . Fair flowered Nettle Hemp; 
among the corn in the ſouth-weſt part of this 
county, plentifully. 


FP ' 5 
Hawkweed; in wet meadows and near rivers. 


Hypericum Andrſæemum. Tutſan or Park leaves; in 


a wood at Old Church moor, plentiſully. 


puri marſhes at Liddum. 
Inula Helenium. Elecampane in damp meadows and 
paſtures : in the wood near Biſhop's Caflle. 
Phallus caninus. Red headed Morel; in woods and 
woody places near Shrewſbury. 


Pinus Picca, The Female or Yew-leaved Fir-tree 
at Norton, about two miles from Newport in 


| Shropſhire, plentifully, and at Laynton. 


Rubus Idæus. Sorry Buſh, or F ramboiſe; near | 


Henley wood. 


Serapias latifolia . Marſh Helleborine ; in Oakly 


wood. | 
Solidago Virga aurea. Golden Rod; in the woods 
near Biſhop's Caſtle, _ | 
Vaccinium Vitis idæa. Red Whorts or cbm Z 
upon Stipperfione common. 


Verbaſcum nigrum. Sage leaved Black Mullein; in 


gravelly places aad highways: in the road be- 
tween the Heath and the . 


CHESHIRE, 


Succory-leayed mountain 


— Elodes. Marſh St. Peter's vorts in i ſpongy 5 
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HE. fſth and laſt of, thoſe Counties antient!y 
occupied by the Cornavii is the county of 
wzr88, Saxon Cepvſte geype, commonly called 
dursulxx, and the county palatine of Cbaſter; its earls 


aring, enjoyed: palatine juriſdiction, and all the 


habitint. being tenants in chief to them alone; as 


- 


bo 


hey were to the king. The title of palatine (to re- 
eit what | before obſerved. on that ſubjeR) was an- 


iently common. to all the officers of the kin 's pa- 
ace: and in that age count palatine was a title of 
lgnity conferred on a perſon who had before been 
i palatine officer, with power to try cauſes in his, 
oa provincey, and both His principal tenänts who 


gere called barons, and his, vaffals, were bound to 
come to the earl's palaee tv, conſult with him and to 


grace his court“. 


Malmesbury * remarks that this county produces 
u recy little corn, eſpecially, wheat, but plenty of 


« cattle and fiſh.” On the contrary, Ranulphus 


Ceſtrenbs ſays, © whatever Malmesbury dreamed 


& upon the relation of others, it abounds with plenty 
t of all kinds of proviſions; corn; fleſh, fiſh, «ſpecially 
u excellent ſalmon, receives and returns various mer- 
" chandizes, having, within, itſelf ſalt pits, mineral 
« xorks, and mines.“ To this I muſt add, that there 


h ſuch a quality in the graſs of this county that 
cheeles of a moſt agreeable and exquiſite flavour are 
made here in great quantities ſuchas other parts of Eng- 
land afford not; but the women of this county who are 
expert in making it are ſent for and employed in other 


parts, And here I cannot but expreſs my ſurprize 
that Strabo * ſhould ſay, that in his time ſome of the 
Brians were ignorant of the method of making 


theeſe ; and Pliny © afterwards wonders, © that the 


* barbarous nations who lived on milk, knew not 


cr deſpiſed for ſo many ages the bleſſing of cheeſe, 


" eſpecially as they knew how to curdle their milk 


i to make rich butter of a pleaſant tartneſs.“ Theſe 
Pallapes have given riſe to an opinion that the method 
of making cheeſe was derived from the Romans. But 


boverer this county may be inferior in richneſs, of ſoil 
0 many in England, it ever ſurpaſſed the reſt in pro- 
ucing nobility, hor is there any county in England that 

$antently brought more noblemen into the field; or 


(an boaſt a greater number of knightly families 4. 


|: is bounded on the fouth by Shropſhire, on theenſt 


wh in a long point , incloſed between two bays, 
F ch admit the ocean on either fide; Into theſe 
ao bays all the rivers of the county alſo empty 


ball 


* Pithæug Del; F 82 e 
i e. of Champaigne; L. Tiliis. 
„eh host IV. 164. b. bis Fi L 2225 +» IV. p. 200. 
He them enumerated by Leland, It. VII. 40 to 44. 
fy ray copy of him ſeems to be among R. James's MSS. 
$ Cheſhire, p. 10. 


„ , — 
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e dulgences of our kings. and the great merit of its 
s earls is more accuſtomed to attend on the ſword of 
its own prince than on the crown of the ſovereign 
in the afſembly..of the people, and without re- 
e ſtraint or reſerve determine the moſt important 
cauſes within its own territories. Hence Cheſter 
« itſelf is much frequented by the Iriſh; a neighbour 
„to the Wellh, and plentifully ſupplied with prb- 
_« viſion by the Engliſh; beautifully ſituated, its gates 
are of an antient form of building; approved by 
hard experience. It has merited the nume of city 
by its river and its wateh- towers f anſwerable to its 
_ *© name, defended by a watebful guard of holy men, 
te and through the mercy of our Saviour it has been 
always preſetved by divitie afliſtance.” ? 
YStafford and Derbyſhires. It runs towards the north- - 


The Dee, in Britiſh Dyffyr-dwy, qi d. The water 


Duy, abounding with ſalmon, riſes from two ſprings 
in Wales; and is ſuppoſed tr have its name from that 
| _ circumſtance, Dwy ſignifying in their language to. 
daldie: into the weſterümoſt the Dee, which Others from the meaning of the expreſſion render it 
Wdes the county. from Denbighſhire; into the 


Wy. 10 =o in Black Pater; others the water of God and giving 
ern one the Never; which tuns through the mid- 


4wwaitr, But though Auſoniuss in the antient lan- 


6.3 : + Witral, | | + Lucianus Monachus de laudibus Ceſttiæ. 


8 . N. XE 6. | 


In the Bodleian librarv, written in a rude and antient he | ; aud a de 
191 by | The latter half of the book is filled with panegyties oh the clergy. Tan. Bibl. Brit. 487. e 2 7 
y ing 2 227 | d ö ; 


© Clate Urbes. Bardigila, f. 3 | 
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guage of the Gauls, which | [ [. 
Britiſh, calls a Mart 1 ſame as the ſelves and the poor, and tl 
and the antients accounted all rive 5 gods Divvona, poverty, hs a 1 my entered into yo: RE 
vine original, and our Britans 2 ere as as of di- life was firſt aur be 41 chaſtity. This on 5 # of this P 
rivers as we learn from Gilda a ode honours to Athanaſius, and * t the weſlern chu naſtie 1 Devill ib 
their alcribing divinity to his 5 ice Bo reaſon for prieſthood by St 2 terwards ſettled Wg by 4 conry 1h 
mo others. We find the l tas, in preference to and 'Cpngellus * Africa, St. Martin "ye Hence t. 
ireri. nours to ren, . Paid divine ho- land! It is ineted 5 W. ) in ee e f caſtle; ; 
Scythians to the Iſter for A its pleaſantneſs, the the world, and how a A i fue 
to che Rhine, which they - 2 the Germans were built for them; pes Mere how large conn , alle 1 H. 
conjugal fidelity; but I ſee no e the judge of ner of living in e rœnobia, from their wy tity of C 
they ſhould give this river a Ates with as | ſaid, why retaining ſome appearanc 1 85 Monaſteries, "= endants, a 
haps deri it Dtimes Chung ame, unleſs per- nothing was at chat d 8 of their ſolitary life; m A little 
preſaged victory to the people 10 ged its courſe and from the great betiefi * accounted more er. mouth. or 
it inclined to one or the Ne on its banks as ſelves and to all e they were bf Wia W l dands that 
is told by Giraldus ee ge Ur this ſtory their example, learnin ** their praß ers to C0 rs 
to believe it) ; or from who ſerupled not cortuptions gaining g. labour, and induſtry, dis Ga 
gt n their havi | uptions | Induſtry, it 
it is leſs Fwelled' by rains "bn ws hor nn por peers, unge en wart, WW es 
ee e votre Naa "rad ic , under proſperity, I now rerun o i (ein 
overflows the neighbouring field ind blew violently Fro (time thi I ” MY the legion 
Perhaps too the Chriſtian e copioully, cayed ; for "William: 1 2 el. Was entirely de- | its weſtern 
yin bed ha es bet its foo Wer "the Non Aab, u ne BE 2s 
ſtood drawn up in battle array a — when they - 2 Here were renal 8 eggs fays, in bis ine BA £f''* 
they Hil the earth, ah bo ie pr repo ror eee rien . . 
| in memory of the moſt holy - blood ff this © and ſuch heap! unnd a es and cloiſters l. | 
Be this as it will, th oly blood of Chriſt. * with elfe whei ps of ruins 28 are hardy to be ne: WM TIER. we 
EW So Which! fe ere with elſewhere” Now ſcarce th rdly to be net 4h Wi 
raft ian fig Hoin Walls, in Its eems rather to the ruined city or 1 ow ſcarce the appearance of n ee 
5 | , n 4 G8, n 61 | | c 1 by 1 ® nce of as {24 
Bon iun, ſhire paſſes in a n 200 approach to Che- names of Lang fie pag 75 remains, except the | | = Gal 
| called in ſome copies of Aa by Bonium, mile aſunder, Berwich oh ny and Port Cleis, a mp 
vium,'a city n $'s Itinerar . Auen which Roman cite u. 12 | 
: celebr wy W ſome note in that age, afriog d re. ; gens + muſt Juſt obferv th 1 go ay an heute 
celebrated monaſtery, from whe © wards a not reckoned in this cour ve that Bonium i | 
Banchor, name of Bone bor ind Bon "y * oſe choir it had the which cut A 5 but in Flinthhite? partol | Te 
among the Saxons that of Aale the Britans, and cloſed deren Gee — reſt lies here k. 2 
5 chor; where, among man) by nige and Ban- IT "oe e und Salop. a0 na. 
Pelagins the | = where, among many excellent We, N 77 1 Oy The Dee entering this cc AOL rices, thou 
| according to ſome, that pernicious ! en was educated, ſituate on a high hill 'n county viſits Mal f 
herefarch. ho by 15 05 e, that pernicious herefiarch Pajapiug, G _ on a high hill not far from its bank. ** | the wopld 1 
divine grace long inſeted 49 505 of the nature of mans an fee Hh 2 modern name among the Ne. jel 
Proſper Aduitahus called hi reſtern church. Whence called Mal , narrow, Heep, and inrmicate wa, ſ 2 
ö bim the Brit Adder ii | ala platea, being n e eee Lem Vawr 
this line: ak E 8 2 iſp Adder in the ſame effect Depenb Gr 5 by the Saxons to whether it 
% os on) 1. SON ach, The batony of ti 
9 Dre Lane coluber ſermone Britannis; Fits H 1 SG by Hugh earl of Cheſter to Robert | papa 
© The Britiſh adder yoids peſtiferous: N * 4 5 In the reign of Henry II. it was hell ene 
ee eee ous ſpeech, be illiam Fitz  Pavrie, fon of r kingdom 1 
more gene Her Beg ves his vices and doctrine oſe deſcendants Robert Patric loſt it by bei 1 n e 
| generally known. In thi ad ine ct A "fore. 46h ric loſt it by being out- Danni 
Bed . Þ | n this monaſter ſax . 8 few years after D 241 in | lannica 
Bede , Was ſuch a number of monks, V, Tays tained by writ of recogni avid de Maſpas ob- have be 
5 divided into ſeven parts, each u wi | that, be- ARS ee wien Belo ee one moiety of the Antoninus 
We was 4 contained fewer than 5 9 K greateſt part of thi Ma Mn Gilbert Clerk: bot the vhich/ir al 
"was all maintained themſelves b h 3 perſons, heritance t = wedge; Bogrct afterwards by in. nes bein 
hands.“ Twelve hundred of y the labour of their Ey. P. o thoſe Suttons who were barons of Pd. Few re 5 
Edilfred ki them were killed b y. Part alſo came to Urian de S. Piers rey temai 
| ng of Northumberland, for implo! ed by monly called Sampier. de S. Pierre, con- ſeen her 
de pa their pious prayers the aid of _ or imploring by of David de M mpier, From Philip, younger for WW *ye e, 
tian Britans agai riſt for the Chriſ- famil e Malpas, deſcends the famous xn * 
Thee monaſtic ans againſt the Pagan Saxons. The iſ- family of the Egertont, wh 0 mous knighu MW tis city, 
5 rule of life (io digreſs u lille) h - The monaſtic the place of t 15 „who took this name from wards fro 
wo violence of perſecution, when g of riſe in the from Cotorave 8 NON 29 others of this fam Alerrane 
be more at liberty to ſerve Ar e in order to where 121 0 | ys Codington, Golborn, places! | * york G 
deſarts of Egypt, not, as the k tired into the vaſt place give Myer Concerning the name of . "Los an 
th em, to idee 8 x x 1eathens upbraided E in this "Os en quit It ro inſert, though 10 Wu 
avoid being made miſerabl voluntary miſery o fen Girald 15 ye grave work, this pleaſant ſtory 0 (6 h 
- lived | able by others“. Th g iraldus Cambreuſis: “ It happened,” fays he i ages, 
ived at firſt ſcattered up and d ere they * in my time that a r be, g N ' trenſign. jn 
—_— own among the (c uith the nende: : Jew travelling to Shrewsbury © the fou 
Afar lite, whenes x] ves and little cells, in a * was Peche Ern of this place, whoſe ſurname! ue lo 
 wachi: but afterwards T were called in Greek Mo- © De _ dl hen Ben the dean whoſe name s 1 
| live together in the Sk -A found it adviſcable to “ fay * * blo earing the archdeacon accidental This 8 
. me houſes, agreeable to the © 1 s archdeaconry begun at a place calle boy a 
. rather than like wild | IRreet and reached to Mal Fe etwo 
ſculking in def; 7 : ild beaſts to be Che Pp pas [II ſtep] towar high 
TA arts. It then became thei 5 ſter, upon recolleQting 4 reflecking on ts $1 grout 
pray, and to lab their buſineſs o en ö ing an re ecting on ˖ le 
| our for the maint names of the archdeac 2 Joan: | earls,-1 
ES eh enance of them- © wirtil hdeacon and dean, he ſmartly aud lt; 
on ; Bakchor mentiondd by Bu Bernard is bi Quiſqui can wide a6 abs y returned, I mall wonder if I get well g 5 
Dol FC ve mr equa Zh 
a I. . in | f Itin. l. g * 
i Feel, Hiſt, II. 2 5 | of Ray 
4 * vÞ | 
Mr. Gale correc "I * 11 e 
1 | 262, 
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1 of this place whereof Sin is the archdeacon, the 
„Devil the dean, the entrance into the archdea- 
 conry Ifreet, and the way out of it [//ep.” 
Hence the Dee runs by Schoclacb, where was once 
caſtle; Aldford antiently belonging to the Ardens ; 
Pele, where Radulphus de Ormeſby had his 
alle u. Henry III. and Eaton the ſeat of the famous 
fartily of Groſvenor, q. d. Great Hunter, whoſe de- 
deobant⸗ are now corruptly called Gravenor. 3 

A little higber up on the ſame river neat the 
nouth or frith called by Prolemy SETE1A for De1a, 
bands that famous city which the ſame author calls 
DeuvaxA, Antoninus Deva, from the river, the 
frizos Caer Legion, Caer-Leon-Vawr, Caer Leon ar 
Dufy Dwy, and Caer by way of eminence ; as our 
inceltors called it Legeacefren from the camp of 
the legion, and we by contraction Weſt Cheſter from 
is weſſern lituation; and Chefter z according to that 
 (ofiria de caſtris nomen guaſi Caftria ſumſit. 
ria from caſtra, as if Caſtria called. 
fheſe names are all undoubtedly derived from the 
10th legion called Victrix, which when the em- 
yeror Galba was a ſecond time conſul with Titus 


Vinius was ſent over to Britain, and becoming too 


powerful and formidable to the conſular and præto- 


Veſpaſian.to Julius Agricola, and it. was at laſt ſta- 
tioned in this city, which had, I imagine, been built 
"pot many years before as 2 check upon the Ordo- 
ſices, though ſome infiſt upon its being as old as 
the world itſelf, and built by one Leon Vatur, a giant 


ſuch yulgar antiquaries; for they cannot deny that 


whether it were more natural to ſuppoſe the city 


kingdom now called Leon from the Legio VI. Ger- 
now; and the 20th legion falſely called by ſome 
| Britannica Valens Victrix and Valeria Vifrix is proved 


| Antoninus, and an antient coin of Septimius Geta, by 
lich it alſo appears this was a colony, on the re- 
Leise being COL. DIVANA. LEG, XX. VICTRIX. 
len remains of Roman magnificence are now to be 
ken here, except teſſelated pavements. In the laſt 


{ Nis city, ſhall give you an account of in his own 
Wrds 'from his Polychronicon ® : Here are ſub- 
| "terrancous paſſages of wonderful lone arched 
Vork, vaulted ſaloons, huge ſtones with inſcrip- 
ons and antient names; here are alſo coins with 


3 ww in his Policraticon ſays, When I behold 
| "ie foundations of enormous ſtones in the ſtreets, 


"the giants than by the toil of the Britaus. 


"i ground near the river ſtands the caſtle, built by 
tarls,-where the courts palatine and aſſizes are 


| a \Ranulphus Ceftrenſis, p. 201, Ed. Ge. 
„al * * words of Ranulph beſore cited, whom 


95 


my author [Glaber Rodolphus] expreſſes it, 


nan lieutenants, the command of it was given by 


iges ago. But the name alone ſhould undeceive 


Lin Vawr ſignifies in Britiſh the great Legion: and 


d hne been quartered in this city from Ptolemy, 


* it afforded many, which Ranulphus, monk of 


a tienames of Julus Czfar, and other illuſtrious per- 
© bnages, frequently dug up:“ and Rogerus Ceſ- 


"they ſeem rather laid by the labour of the Romans 
ed twice a year. The buildings are neat, and piaz- 
2g un along the principal ſtreets. | But it has not 


Roger copied. Ib. | | 
Capons or fowls, Spelman Gloſſar. in voce, 


1 
enjoyed uninterrupted proſperity, being firſt deſtroyed 
by Egfrid the Northumbrian, afterwards by the Danes ; 
but it was rebuilt by Edelfleda lady of the Mer- 


cians, and ſoon after was witneſs to the magnificent 


triumph of king Edgar over the Britiſh princes. 
He was rowed in a triumphal veſſel, on whoſe fore- 
caſtle he ſat, by Kinnadius king of Scots, Malcolm 
king of Cumberland, Macon king of Man and the 
iſles, and all the princes of Wales, who had made 


their ſubmiſſions, who managed the oars; and rowed 


him in great parade down the Dee, In proceſs of time 
abour A. D. 1094, when by a holy emulation; as 
„ {Bah | 5 
* churches began to aſſume a more decent form, 
«and the Chriſtian world had as it were rouzed 
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About A. D. 
980. 


« itſelf, and throwing off the duſt of antiquity, put 


eon white robes;“ the church which earl Leofric 
had built in honour of the virgin Werburga was 
rebuilt by Hugh the firſt earl of Cheſter of Norman 
deſcent, and by advice of Anſelm, whom he had 


ſent for out of Normandy, given to the monks, It 


is now remarkable for the burial of Henry III. em- 


peror of Germany, who they ſay after abdicating the 
empire led the life of a hermit; and for the epiſcopal 


ſee tranſlated hither from Lichfield, preſently after 


the Norman conqueſt by Peter, biſhop of Lichfield, 


but upon its return to Coventry, and afterwards to its 


antient ſeat, Cheſter continued long diveſted of her 
dignity, till in the laſt age Henry VIII. turned out 
the monks, inſtituted prebendaries, and afterwards 
_ reſtored the biſhvp, giving him for dloceſe this 


county, Lancaſhire, Richmondſhire, &e. and ſubject- 


ing him to the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of York®; 


| But to go back to earlier times. After the church 
was built the Norman earls fortified the city with 
the walls and caſtle. © For as the biſhop held of 


* city „ the king what belonged to his biſhopric (to uſe 
named from the Great Legion or Leon the Giant let 


the learned judge; as in Hiſpauia Tarraconenſis is a 


e the words of the ſurvey of England made by Wil 
* 1jam the Conqueror o) ſo the eatls with their men 


held all the reſt of the city of the king. It gelded 


« for 50 h' des; there were 431 houſes which gelded; 


and ſeven mint-maſters. When the king came 


«there in perſon each carrucate paid him 200 heſths? 


* and one cann of beer, and one ruſc of butter.“ 


And again, „The governor ordained that every 


hide in the county ſhould ſend one man to rebuild 
the city wall and the bridge: and the lord of that 


„hide which did not ſend a man was to pay to the 


king and the earl 40 ſhillings.” If I were to re- 
cite the ſkirmiſhes between the Welſh and Engliſh 
in the early Norman times, the inroads, excurfions, 
repeated firings of the ſuburb of Hanbrid beyond the 
bridge (whence it is called by the Welſh Treboeth or 


the burnt town) and the long wall raiſed there of _ 


myſelf, and to be thruſting my fickle into- the hiſ- 


'-torian's harveſt, From that time, however, Cheſter 
acquired conſequence, and Henry VII. made it a 


county incorporate by, itſelf. It wants nothing to 


— render it a moſt flouriſhing city, but that the ſea, as 
his city is ſquare, the walls incloſing a circuit of 


Wore two miles. It has eleven pariſh churches. On 


if offended at certain mills on the bed of the Dee, has 
gradually withdrawn itſelf, and deprived the citizens 
of their antient convenient harbour, 


* Stat, 23 Hen, VIII. e. 31. 


cf Firſt 


Welchmen's ſkulls, I ſhould ſeem to have forgot 


| | It ſtands in 
longitude 20 23”, latitude 53* 11” If the reader 
deſires any further account of this city take it from 
| Lucian the monk, who lived about 300 years ago. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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* Firſt it is to be obſerved, that Cheſter, which is 
built like a city, whoſe ſituation invites, beholders, 
« was erced in the weſtern parts of Britain, as a 
* retreat and reſting place to the legions after their 
„ foug expedition, and ſerved the Romans as a 


| * frontier to their empire, aud as a key, if I may ſo 


« ſpeaky to Ireland. For facing the north point of 
« Ireland it opens a convenient paſſage to ſhips and 
* mariners, who are continually going backwards and 
* forwards for various reaſons and the purpoſes of 
© trade, and who bring a ſupply of different commo- 
« dities- And as it faces the eaſt, it has a view not 
«only of, the Roman throne and empire, but of the 
de whole world, as if it were ſet for at object to all 
* beholders. Brave actions, a long train of eyents, 
« and all that has been nobly done in che world; by 


„ whom, in what places, and in what ages, deſerve 


e to be known, that bad actions may be avoided. Its 


four gates anſwering to the four winds look, the 


« eaſt to India, the welt to. Ireland, the north to 
Great Norway, the ſouth to that narrow corner, 
«to which the divine vengeance has confined the 
« Britans for their civil diſcords. How the name of 
« Britain was changed for that of England by their 
tc antient quarrels aud bitter enmities, and the ming 
« figure their neighbours now make, they may read 


| 10 with tears. Our Cheſter is further by the divine | 
S favour enriched and beautified by its fair river well 


PF ſtocked with fiſh running under its walls; and on the 
% ſouth fide ſerving as an harbour of ſhips from 
Aquitaine, Spain, Ireland, Germany, which, by 


0 the guidance of Chrilt, and the induſtry and pru- 


& dence of the merchants, ſupply and refreſh the 


« heart of the city with various goods: ſo that by _ 


« the various conſolations of the divine favour we have 


« frequently wine in plenty and profuſion from the 
&« copious vintages of thoſe countries. The ſea fails 
© not to reviſit it with the daily return of its tide, its 
_ , « ſpacious boſom, continually throwing up ſomething, 
« whether acceptable or not, as it eovers or uncovers 


s 4 | ; i + . 
«* the extenſive ſands, or making ſome alteration, or 
bringing or carrying off ſomething on its approach 


[12 


Ihe narrow point running from the city to the ſouth, 


 incloſed by the Dee on ove fide and the Merſey on 
the other, is called by us Wirral", by the Britans, 


from its being a corner, Kill-gury, It was antiently 
all foreſt and uncultivated, as the inhabitants relate, 


but disforreſted by Edward, Ill, At preſent it is 
thick ſet with towns on all ſides, but happier in 
reſpect of the ſea than the ſail, the latter being not 
fit for corn, but the former very plenteous in fiſh. 
On the entrance of this neck of land from the ſouth 
ſtands . Shotwick, A royal caſtle commanding the 
. frith. , To the north is Hooton, a manor which 
t. Richard II. came to the Stanleys, who derive them- 


- 


ſelves from one Alan Sylveſter, to whom Ranulphus, 
| fixſt earl of Cheſter, gave * the Bailliwick of the 


_ foreſt of Wirral,” by delivery of a horn. To this 


_ ahvins Poole, whence the lords of the place, who 
have long been eminent, took their name; and 


near it Stanlaw, which the religious of the place 
_ tranſlate #he Stoney bill where John Lacy, conſtable 


_ of Cheſter, founded a {mall monaſtery*, afterwards, 


gimp Gibſon ſeems to have totally miſtaken the laſt half of this ſentence. | 
9 | | Marth, Well. ſub. an. 895. | 
the words of ths Saxon Chronicle p. 95. anne pertne ceaptne on Panhealum pro 1 Legaceapene Sehaxen. V 


r Pipheale, Sax. Chr. bir bale, 


name of Heer, but not as an appellative. 
* Burton Annals ſay 1172. 


be rendered Happy town, but which has now lof Is 


as I before obſerved, fm the barons Malpas, it | 


from Moodbay, where the famous knightly. family of 


ſide from Baddeley the reſidence of the antient family 
of Praers, on the other ſide from Cumbermer, where 


up trees ſuppoſed to have been buried ever ſince the 
flood. After watering many truitful fields it receites 
from the eaſt a little river, on which is Wibbonbury, © | 
called from Wibba king of Mercia, near which 8 
 Hatherton, antiently the ſeat of the Orb, then of ie | 
| Corbetts, but now of Thomas Smith, ſon of fir Lat 


. 


on, account of the inundations removed to I 
Lancaſhire. At the extremity of this cherſoncſy; 5. 
a ſmall barren ſandy iſland, called 2 Zn * wood . 
formerly its own cell of monks. More inland to * 1 but wo 
ealt from this point, lies the famous foreſt of: 55 doubts 
lamere, of which the Darons of Utkinton are h - : pits, w 
ditary Foreſters, of illuſtrious deſcent, being i from Mi 
from Ranulphus de Ringleieh, to whom Nau * meagre” 
firſt earl of Cheſter gave this office of foreſler a 2 
hold by right of inheritance. In this Fqelfeg 1; Fed \ 
Mercian built her little city Baverbupy „ Which bo . he ; 
4 hoſtile 
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name, and is become a heap of ruins called 73; a 
ber in the Toreft;, and about two miles hee aje , 
be ſeen the walls of Finhorow, another tow bill u f 
BMA... SR 11 
Through the upper part of this foreſt runs tle 
river Wever, which riſes, from a lake in the lou M 
part of the county. At Ridley, the ſeat of the an: | 
tient and famous family of the Egertons, deſcended 


paſſes not far from Bunbury, where they built a J 
college, and near Beęſton caſtle defended by walls of 8 
great extent, numerous towers, and a mount and 
precipice built by the la Rauulphus earl of Cheſter; 
of which our Leland thus ſings: _ Ss, | 
Ari redient vittor. Ranulphus ab orbe. 
Hloc poſuit caſtrum, terrorem gentibus olim 
Vicints, patrizque ſug memorabile vallum. 
Nunc licet indignas patiatur fracta ruinas, 
Tempus erit quando rurſus caput exeret altum, 
Patibus antiquis ji fas mibi credere vati, 
Ranulphus, victor from the Aſſyrian coaſt, 
This caltle rais d, his country's antient boaſt, 
_ Surrounding nations dread. Tho' now it lies 
In ruin low, in future time ſhall riſe 
Its lofty head, if what old poets give 
For truth, another poet may believe, 


| Hence the We ver firſt proceeds ſouth, not ſar | 


Wilburham long lived in great ſplendor, by Bulle. 
ley and Cholmondeley, which have given names to i- { 
luſtrious knightly families; nor far from hence on one 


William Malledeng founded a ſmall monaſtery 1134. 
This riyer in. its approach to the ſouthern limit of 
this county paſſes among heaths and low grounds, in 
which, as well as in other parts, they frequently dig 


rence Smith, knt. Dodinton of the Delveſes, Batberiot 
of the Griphins, Sbavinton of the Wadenoths (lo 
ſeem by their name to be of Saxon deſcent), d 
thoſe of other illuſtrious families, with which ths | 
county every where abounds. Thence the Wever 
runs by Nantwich u, not far from Middlewich to N. 
wich. Theſe are famous ſalt wiches or pits, five 9 
ſix miles aſunder, where the.. brine or ſalt water Þ 


fence. be copſunds vide mich Chr, millet 
E * a | - 


t A. D. 914. Sax. Chran. p. 104 


» Wc is a term Aways applied to places where falt is made, as here, Droitwich, c. Worceſter, &e. all which places are go 1 


1 


antienuly by the ſimple name of Ich, which in its ſtrict 


| 4 added to fignify its low ſituation, Pennant's Journey from Cheſter, p. 24. 
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| proper ſenſe” means only aA place or habitation Here the epi 
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drawn 
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„an out of Pits and not poured upon burning 
oo 45 the antient Gauls and Germans uſed to do, 
4 boiled over the fire to extract the ſalt. I have no 
mw but the Romans were acquainted with theſe 
ya and that they laid a ſalt duty thereon. For 
* Middlewich to Norwich runs a noble road raiſed 
with grave l to ſuch an height as eaſily to be known for 
4 Roman work; gravel being very ſcarce all over theſe 
inis, and therefore now carried from this road to private 
houles. Matthew Paris * writes that Henry III. ſtopped 


up theſe ſalrpirs when he rayaged this country in 


\ hoſtile manner, to prevent the rebellious Welch 
eting any proviſions from thence, But when the mild 
me peace dawned, they were again opetied. 


L accounted the largeſt and beſt built town in the 
county, and called by the Britans Hellath Wen, 
or the White Sallpit, becauſe the whiteft ſalt is made 


there, in Latin Views? Malbanus, "perhaps from 


William ſurnamed Malbedeng and Malbanc, to whom 
fell after the Normans made themſelves maſters of 
England, It has one brine pit about 14 feet from 
the river, out of which the brine is conveyed in 
wooden troughs ito houſes, ' where are ſeyeral caſks 
fxed in the ground, which they fill with this ſalt 
water, and on ringing of a bell the fire is lighted 
under leaden kettles, of which there are fix in each 


| houſe, and the water boiled, and women called 


Nalkys with little wooden rakes draw up a the Calt 


' which the water drains, and the ſalt ſettles, Its 


church is a very handſome one, and belonged, as I 
hare been told, to the monaſtery of Combermere *. 
Hence: the Wever winds away obliquely, receiving 
from the eaſt a ſmall riter coming from Crew, which 
antientiy belonged to a family of its name. Further 
from the weſt bank one ſees Calveley, which gave re- 


ſidence and name to the noble famil y of the Calveleys, 5 
of which in the reign of Richard II. ſir Hugh de 


Calreley diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the French 


wars, that nothing could reſiſt his active valour. 


Thence by Minſpull the houſe of the Minſhulls, and by 


al Royal, a monaſtery founded by Edward I. in a moſt 


pleafant valley, where now lives the famous family 
of the Holcrofts, the Wever haſtes to Northwich, 


called in Britiſh Hellath Du, or the black ſalt. pit, 
where is alſo a plenteous ſalt ſpring, at great depth, 


ſurrounded with ſteps, by which thoſe who draw up 


the water in leather buckets come up half naked, and 


pour it into the channels or troughs, which convey it 
ito the faſt houſes, near which are many woodpiles. 
ere the Wever receives the Dan, whoſe courſe we 
ar now to follow. a 8 


The Dan, or Daven, riſing out of the mountains 
that part Stafford and Cheſhire on the eaſt, runs by 
tlef to CoxpArE, mentioned by Antoninus, now 


"Kraptly called Congleton, whoſe centre is watered 
by the little river Howty, its eaſt ſide by the Daning- 
try, and its north by the Dan. Though this town 


«Mayor and fix aldermen, it has only a chapel, 
ad that of wood, except the choir and a little 


A. and acknowledges Aſtbury, a mile or two off, 


1 


p.68. 4. D. nals 
0 which it wa, 2250 


Vor. Il, 


byit tze and populouſneſs has obtained the honour 


the mother church. I his laſt is a moſt beautiful 


ain opened. J. Needham“ built a bridge. 
| Nantwich, which is firſt viſited by the Wever, 


A i Qu © 


building, the weſt porch being as high as the church, 


which is itſelf of a conſiderable height, and has a 
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ſpire ſteeple. In the church yard are two figures of 


knights, on whoſe ſhields: are two barrs: but, for 
want of the colours, it is not eaſy to determine whether 
they belong to the Breretons, Manwarings, or Ve- 
nables, which are confiderable families in this neigh- 
bourhood, bearing for their arms the ſame barrs of 
different colours. [2:40 | 
The Dan comes next to Davenport, commonly 
called Danport, which has given its name to the 
Famous family of Davenport: and Holmes Chapel, 
well known to travellers, where, in the laſt ape, 
Near it at Rudbeath, 
was antiently a place of refuge and ſanctuary, both for 
the inhabitants and for ſtrangers who had broken the 
laws, and might ſtay there a year and a day in 
ſaſety. It afterwards waſhes Kinderton, the antient 
ſeat of the antient family of ' Venables, conſiderable 
here ever ſince the Norman invaſion, and commonly 
ſtyled barons of Kinderton. Below it to the ſouth the 
Dan receives the little river Croke, which, riſing out 
of Bagmere lake runs by Brereton, which gave name 
to the famous, antient, and numerous knightly famil 
of the Breretons,' of whom fir William Brereton, In. 


has lately embelliſhed ir with a magnificent houſe, I 


have heard an extraordinary circumſtance atteſted by 
many perſotts of credit, and generally believed, that 


| 1 bf 59 the ſält pefore the death of any heir of this family, trunks 
from the bottom, and put it into baſkets, out * 


Davenport. 


H olmes chapel. 


R udheat h, 


Kinderton, 


\ 
A 


| Crok r. 
Bagemerelalr. 


Brercton. 
* 1 


of trees are ſeen to ſwim on the ſurface of the ad- 


joining lake. Leonard Vair * reports a ſimilar circum- 


ſtance on the authority of Cardinal Granville, that 


near the abbey of St. Maurice in Burgundy is a ſtew 


pond, in which are put as many fiſh as there are 
monks, and whenever any of the latter is taken it1 


one of the fiſh" will float half dead on the ſurface, 


and if the monk is to die the fiſh will die a few days 
before him. make no remarks on thefe fats, ſup- 


poſing them true, as J do not pretend to a knowledge 


of miracles; but theſe and the like” circuniſtances may 


be the work of the holy angels that guard our perſons, 


or of devils who by divine permiffon have powerful 


influence on this lower world. Both theſe being in- 
telligent beings bring about preternatural events 


with deſign and for ſome end, and not at a venture: 
Angels ſeek ing and promoting the falvation of man- 


kind, and Devils on the contrary their ruin aud un- 


eaſineſs. But this by way of digreſſion. 


The Croke having paſſed Brereton, foon after 


viſits Middlewich, ſituated near its confluence with 
the Dan, where are two falt ſprings divided by a ſmall 


ſtream, and called Sheathes. One of them is opened 
only at certain times, becauſe its waters being ſtrongeft 


would be ſtolen. Hence the Dan runs to Bo/torke, 
antiently Boteſtoc, the antient ſeat of the famous and 
knightly family of the Boſtokes, which, by marriage 
with Anne, only daughter of Ralph, ſon and heir 
of fir Adam de Boſtok, came with a fine eſtate to 


as from a fruitful ſtock, iſſued a race of the ſame 


Midttrwich, | 


Bot WY 


John Savage. From this antient family of the Boſtoks, 


name in the counties of Cheſter, Salop, Berks, and 


elſewhere. After the Dan has united its waters be- 
low Northwich beforementioned with the Wever, 
the latter river proceeds due welt, and receives from 


| * Lib. 2. de Faſcino. 4 
! : en or Wicus Malbanus, q. d. Malbanc's Wyche, 
Lord-of it was given by the founder. Vide cartas ap. Tanner, Not. Mon. 00. 
ot the Manor, and anceſtor of viſcount Kilmorey, of whom in Shropſhire, 
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P te. 


Winnington, | 
 Merburys 


Dutton, 


Nether 
Whitley. 


F rodſbam. | 


Clifton. 
Roctſavage. 


Merſey r. 


Bollin r. 


Maccle eld 
and ſoreſt. 


Runt borne. 


1 R N 


the eaſt the Pover, which runs by, and gives name 


to, Pever, where is ſeated the antient noble family 
of Meinilwarin, commonly called Manewaring, of 
which Ranulphus married the daughter of Hugh 
Kevelioc earl of Cheſter, as appears from an antient 
charter in the poſſeſſion of Ranulph the preſent heir 
of the ſaid family. Thence the Wever runs by Win- 


nington, which gives reſidence and name to the an- 


tient family of the Winingtons, nat far from Mer- 


| bury; ſo called from the meer below it, and giving 


name to the famous family of Merhury. From hence 
the river proceeds by Dutton, the eſtate of the fa- 


mous family of the Duttons, who derive their deſcent 


from one Hudard, a relation of the earls of Cheſter, 


and have by antient cuſtom extenſive authority over 
all the pipers, fiddlers, and harpers of this county 


ever ſince R. Dutton, an active young man of this 
family, collected in haſte à band of thoſe people, 


and reſcued Ranulph laſt earl of Cheſter, Who was 


ſurrounded by the Welſh, and in danger of being be- 


ſieged. Nor muſt, we forget Nether Whitley i in theſe 


parts, whence came the Tuſchetts, or 7. our hett, 
barons Audleye of Healye, The, Wever now gliding 
between Frodeſham, a caſtle of antient note, and 


Clifton, now Rock Savage, the new built houſe of che 


Savages, who acquired large property here by 


marriage, afterwards empties itſelf into the mouth of 
Merſey. This has its name from the river Merſe 755 
which ſeparates, Cheſhite and Lancaſhire, and empties 
itſelf, there, paſſing by, among. other Owns of, leſs 
note, Stockpart, which had antiently a baron of its 
own, and receiving the river Bollin from that great 


fareſt of Macclesfield. On this river ſtands the town 


of Macclesfield, which gave name to that foreſt, and 
Where T. Savage, firſt biſhop of London, — 
wards archbiſhop of Vork, built a college, in which 


ſome of the noble family of the Savages lie buried 
together; 3 and Dunbam, which deſcended by in- 


heritance from Hamo de Maſcy by the Fittons and 
| Venables to the famous family of Booth. The Mer- 
ſey comes next to Thelwall, leaving not far behind it 
.Knotsford, q. d. Canute's Ford, divided into upper 
and lower; and Lee, whence comes the geperous, 


noble, and extended family of the ſame name. 
Thelrvall, now an obſcure little village, was antiently 


a conſiderable eity built by Edward the elder, , and ſo 


called according to Florilegus , b, from the trunks of 


trees ſet in the ground, of which he made a wall 
round it; for the Saxons call trunks of trees Pell. 


At the very mouth of the riyer ſtands Runckborne e, 
builr at tha ſame time by Edelfleda, and by like fare 


now reduced to a few cottages ; to mention: her once 
more whom 1 have ſo often mentioned, ſiſter of king ” 
Edward the elder, and wife of Ethelred a petty 
| prince of Mercia, who, on the deceaſe of her hus- 
band, governed eight years with the greateſt glory 


in the moſt troubleſome. times. On her we have 


' theſe panegyric lines“ in we of Huniaghon's 


hiſtory. 


a El fleda potent, Or terror virgo virorum, 
Miri nature, nomine digna viri : 


| 12 e quo ſplendidior fieres natura puellam, 


Le — fecit nomen habere viri, 
7. a 


33 „ 1 


| 3 Powel's Chronicle of Wales, p. 298. 
> Dalſzle. Sax Chron, 110. Tealweale, Florence of Worceſter, p. 546. - gives no es nor Mart. Wellm, p. 355 


Brompton. 


© Runcopan. Sax. Chron. 104. Numceuen. Hunting. | Ruxcefs. Flor, Matt, Weſim. | 


0 C. 32. 


5 


4 J Von 


tient family of the Brokes. 


| county the Canci, an antient people of Britain In 


over the Ceangi. The ſituation of the country on | 


book of his Annals * writes, that in the reign of A 


if they attacked them by ſurprize they ſuffered for 


„when diſturbances breakingout among the Brigantes, 


37 the ſtation Coxoaxios, where, on che decline of 


Te mutare decet, fed felamy nomin al 
c 
fe ſexum, the Roman 


Tu regina potens, rexqut trop a Sarah... nich their 
Jam nec Caſarei tantum meruerg briumpbi; hall lear 
Ceſare ſplendidior virgo virago, vale, as ſubjes 
Mighty Elfleda, maid of men the dread, | As to < 
Conqu'reſs of Nature, worthy manly name, who were 
Nature to grace thee added womanheid, liam I. Cre: 
And valour made thee manly title claigl. 1 Normar 
| Thou only couldſt the ſex's honours change, wine of C 
Al potent Queen, and trophy-winuing 9 King; « to hold | 
Nor Czſar's riymphs i in ſuch glory range; « zz the k 
Thee Car“ 8 rival, manly maid, I ting, | u ſuch are t 
Below Runckhorne, © ſkits more inland, doo keene 
the town of Haulton, with its caſtle, given to 85 14 jon, uhoſe 
Nigel a Norman by Hugh Lupus earl of Gele, | flug ro | 
on condition that he ſhould be, conſtable of Cheer. | as 
by whole, deſcendants, it came in proceſs of Sigh chal of th 
the houſe of Lancaſter, Nor muſt I omit to d. family dy! 


15 0 a 


that William ſon of ;this Nigel founded the 
heirs : 


Q | 
monaſtery of Norton, which now lente » 3 


0 the an- M 
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I am yet doubrful Charles: I ſhould ohio in thi 0 baron 
non bar 


the male 
garde, 
Malpas, W. 
before obſ 
came to th 
of Findret 
preſent tim 
by marriag 
luſtrious fa 
Theſe are 
ean yet d 
that they 


long ſought for. Antiquity has ſo ſhrouded them in | 
its veil that it has not yet been poſſible to truce 
them. For though that great maſter of polite | 
ſcholars, Juſtus Lipſius is pleaſed to ſubmit tus 
queſtion to me, I frankly. confeſs I have no critezion | 
to judge by, and had rather reſign this taſk to any 
other than - tale it upon, myſelf. However; if the 
Ceangi and Cangi were the lame . and J ſee o 


lead, of an 9 h form, On their upper oth | a mr be 
fee, „e Was concave, Was this inſcription: in . 
council, fo 

IMP. DOMIT. AVG. GER. DE od cccord 

$9017 | CEANG. | . war wit] 
. * one horſ 

and on others: 8 3 | 1 65 
IM. VESP. vn. T. IMP. V. dee ter: 

in: „0088. | | " plates ar 


" ſpetive 
Hugh th 
teededf b, 


which ſeem to have been 5 N of a victory 


the Iriſh ſea confirms this : for Tacitus in the 12W } 


Nero, Oſtorius © led his army againſt the Cangi, ra- er 
* vaged the country, carried off conſiderable booty; bia 


* the enemy not daring to face them in the field, or Vaan! 
poiſon 

* their ſtratagems. The army was now got within | TM 
« very little of the ſea which looks towards Ireland, VE ha 
an Catuel! 

loud, in. ! 
nete abutt 
1.0. 586 
eomerted 
vazons, af 


8 obliged the general to return.“ But, by the former | 
of theſe inſcriptions, they ſeem not to have been ſub- 
dued before the time of Domitian ; and, by the date, | 
it ſhould ſeem to have been when the brave Julius 
Agricola was proprætor in Britain. Piolomy allo places 
the Kew promontorium on this coaſt. Nor dol F 
preſume to look any where but on this coall for 


Thit vald 


the 


1 „ o fy © E 
E H f | | 


he Roman empire a company of ſeouts* kept guard 
| h their officer under the Dux Britanniarum. But 
70. leave every one to form their own opinion on 
this ſubjeck. | 

As to earls, without regarding the Saxon ones, 
who Were only official, not hereditary earls, Wil- 


liam J. created Liipus ſon 6f the viſcount D' Abrinces 


o Normandy the firſt hereditary one and earl Pa- 
wine of Cheſter, granting him “ this whole county 
« ro hold to him and his heirs as freely by the were 
« as the King! himſelf held England by the crown ;” 
lach are the ter ms of the gr ant, The earl ſgon 1. 
| appointed be þarons under bim, Nigel baron of | 

an whoſe Jelc ſcendapts on the eſtate of the 1405 
flug to them topk the name of Lacey, and were 
earls of incoln': : Robert bäron de Montalt, ſeueſ⸗ 
chal of the earldom of Cheſter, the laſt df whoſe 
family dying without iſſue made Ifabel queen of 
England and, John of | Eltham earl of Cornwal, his 
heirs : Willia de Malbedenge baron of Malbanc, 
whoſe grandſon's daughters Alrtied the eſtate by 
marriage to the Vernons and Baſſets: Richard Ver- 
non baron of Spbrote, whoſe eſtate on failure of 
the male line came by fiſters to the Wilburhams, 
Yafords, and Littleburies : Robert Fitz Hugh, baron 
Malpas, who ſeems to have died without iſſue; as Was 
before obſerved: Hammon de Maſcy, whoſe eſtates 
came to the Fittons of Bolin: Gilbert Penables, baron 


of Kindreton,” whoſe deſcendants continue to the 


preſent time : N. baron "Stockport, ſucceeded at laſt 


b marriage by the Warrens of Poynton, of the il- 
luſtrious family of the earls of Warren and Surrey. 
Theſe are all the barons of the earldom of Cheſter 1 


an yet diſcover. ' It appears by an antient Ms. 


that they had © their courts free for all pleas and 


" ſuits except pleas pertaining to the ſword'of. the 
"carl.” Their buſineſs was to attend the earl in 
council, follow him, and grace his court; and as the 
old record ſets forth, they were bound in time of 
"war with the Welſh to find for each knight's fee 
"one horſe harneſſed or two unharneſſed within the 
a diviſions of Ceſtreſcire. And their knights and 
" free tenants were to be furniſhed with breaſt-. 
4 plates and haubergeons, and to defend their re- 
" ſpeQive fees in perſon.” | 

High the firſt earl defarecmeaionet? was ſuc- 
_ by wk fo Richard who was "hipwreoked © 


„John Tiller. 


© Numerus 22 | 54 1101. | a5 11399. 
| He died 11 55, of poiſon given by William Peverel. 
| Dieulacres in Staffordſhire. Tan. 500. See before, p. 393. 


with William otily ſon of king Henry I. and other 


nobles between Normandy and England A. D: 1126. 
Leaving no ifſue he was ſucceeded by Ranulpb de 


Meſebines 3d earl, earl Hugh's ſiſter's ſon, 'who 
left a ſon named Ranulph de Gernon 4th earl of 


Cheſter, a brave ſoldier, who took king Stephen 
priſonet at the ſibge of Lihcoln i. Hugh, ſurnamed 
Fevelioc, his ſon was $gth earl who died * A. D. 

1181, leaving a ſon Ranulph, 6th earl, ſurnamed de 
Blundevill, who built Chartley and Bee/ton caſtles, and 
De la crefſe! abbey, and, dying without children." 
left his 125 ſiſters his hejrs, Matilda. wife of David 
carl. 0 untingdop, Mabii married, tg, William de 
Albiney earl of Aru el, Agnes to William de Fer- 
rars earl of Derby . and Hazwi, to Rabert de Quincy. 


| He * was ſucceeded i in the earldom by John, ſurnamed. 


Scot, ſon of earl David by Matilda the eldeſt filter y 


but he dying withour,ifſge ® king Henry IN. calling 2 
a longing eye on ſuch a fine inheritance, annexed it. 
to the royal demeſue o, and aſſigned other revenues 
to John' 8 ſiſters, that (as the king himſelf expreſſed 
it) fo fine an eſtate might not be parcelled out among 
women“. Our. princes aſter they became poſſeſſed of 
this county held tlie antient palatine rights and courts, 
here. The honour afterwards fell to the king' s eldeſt 


ſons, and firſt. to Edward ſon of Henry III. who 
being taken and kept priſoner by the barons gave 


it to Simon de Montfort ear] of Leiceſter for, his rati- 


ſom : but Simon being ſhortly after killed, it ſoon re- 
verted to the royal family, and Edward Il. created 
his eldeſt ſon earl of Cheſter and Hint, by which 
titles he ſummoned the. infant prince to parliament. 


Richard II. afterwards by act of parliament advanced 
it from an earldom to, a principality, annexing to it 


the caſtle of Leon with the lands of Bromfield and 


Tale, Chirke caſtle with Chirke land, Ofwald's fireet 
caſtle, with the hundreds and othet eſtates forfeited to 


the crown on the attainder of Richard earl of Arun- 
del ; and' Richard himſelf was called Prince of Cheſter. 
Bur this title was dropped i ina few years on Henry 


VI's repealing the acts of that parliament, and it be- 


came again a county palatine, and ſtill retains pala- 


tine juriſdiction, under a chamberlain, a ſpecial judge, 
two barons of the Exchequer, three ſerjeants at lau, 
a ſheriff, attorney, eſcheator, &c. 


This fr has about 68 n 


1 or Fo Rricaſard, | Dugd, Bar, 1. 13 He Ged 1128, 
* At Leek. | 


* 1232 at un, where his bowels were buried, his (1M at Dievlacres, and his body in Cheſter chaprer houſe, 
of poiſon 11 | ee OE H. III. 


VE — now gone over we counties of the Cornavii, which a with the Ciritant, Dobiint,' 
ul Catuellani, compoſed a kingdom in the Saxon heptarchy, which they called Mypcna- nic and Meanc- 
lond, in. Latin Mercia, from Meapc a Saxon word ſignifying a boundary, becauſe the other kingdoms 
Were abutted on by this. This was much the Jargeſt kingdom, and was begun by Crida the Saxon about 
AI, 586, and enlarged by Penda, who extended its bounds, and ſoon after under the ſame Penda it was 


Overted to Chriſtianity. After it had ſubſiſted 250 years it fell late under the power of the Weſt. 
Fubu, after having been torn. in pieces for ſome years by the Danes with all the horrors of war. | 
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te borders of Stafford and Derbyſhire it has hills; 


bert Fitz Hugb, &c. 
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FAUESHIRE is 30 miles long by 23 broad, 
and between 112 and 130 in circumference ; 


Contains ſeven hun dreds, 72,000 acres, and near 


125,000 inhabitants. The air is reckoned healthy, 
and the foil for the moit part good. That part 
which is level and abounds with corn and graſs was 
by Edward I. ſtyled the Vale Royal of England. On 


but none of them of any confiderable height. 

The principal landholders in this county at the 
making of Domeſday beſides the king were the 
biſhops of Cheſter and Lichfield, the abbey of St. 
Werburgh, Hugh earl of Cheſter, Robert de Rod- 
lent, William Malbedeng, Richard de Vernon, Ro- 


Though the extenſive power granted by the Con- 
queror to Hugh Lupus, in whoſe favour he erected 
this into a county palatine, included palatine juriſ- 
diction, we do not find Lupus or his ſucceſſors ſtyled 


comites palatini in this grant or in any record. By 
virtue of this grant Cheſter enjoyed ſovereign juriſ- 
diction within its own precinQs ; the earls having 
parliaments conſiſting of their own eight barons and 
their tenants, and not being bound by any acts of 
the Engliſh parliaments. Such authority ſeems to 


have been thought neceſſary on the marches and 


: paths . „ N . , Mie W 
borders of the kingdom in caſe of invaſion or other 


emergency. But growing afterwards formidable to our 


kings, Henry VIII. by act of parliament made that 
palatinate ſubordinate to and dependant on the 


crown of England. Notwithſtanding this reſtraint 
all pleas of lands and tenements, all contracts within 


the county, are to be heard and determined within 
it; and all determination out of it is deemed void and 


coram non judice, except in caſes of error, foreign 
plea, and foreign voucher; and for no crime but 


treaſon can an inhabitant of this county be tried out 


of it. This juriſdiction, though now held in other 


counties, was antiently peculiar to this, upon the 
plan of which the palatinate rights were granted 
by Edward I. to the county of Lancaſter. And 
though the biſhop of Durham in antient pleas claims 
ſuch juriſdiction in his province from and before the 

Conqueſt, it ſeems not to have been erected into a 
county palatine before this of Cheſter. Ely, Hexam- 


ſhire, and Pembroke are of much later date. The 
words of the writs in this county run contra dignita- 
tem gladii Ceſtriæ, inſtead of contra coronam & dig- 


nilatem regis. 


- - 


go comes Hugo et mei barones was the form of theearl's 


courts. Each baron had his free court of all pleas, ſuits, 


and plaints (except ſuch as belonged to the earl) and 


power of life and death. The laſt inſtance of the 


exertion of this power was in the perſon of Hugh 
Stringer, who was tried for murder in the baron of 


 Kinderton's court, and executed 1597 *. The earl 


* Pennant's Journey from Cheſter, e 


. 


<) 


Mr. Hearne, who publiſhed this book, aſcribes thi 


king had no ſuch tenants in Cheſhire ;, they all hold- 
ing of the earl in chief and not of the king. Ciernaryonſhi 


for the ſame and two burgeſſes for the city of Chd+ 


of England to the chamberlain of Cheſter or bis 


by the chamberlain, his lieutenant, or deputy to the 


conſiſt of à kind of mooriſh boggy earth, and ate 


moſſes are 
hid in the 

fuel! 
« On De 
A part C 
10 yond De 
lor (Wel 
1 of Bange 
& Mailor or 
| 1 it is plou; 
ids bene plaid l ee oats 6 by the f 
ad a chamberlain or chancellor (which office ſtill fv h u 
alte) and a high conſtable, and high ſlew, 1 I es , 
form of government continued about 1 74 years from 0 ra 
the Conqueſt to the reign of Henry Ill, who aa {= any 
the death of John Scot the 7th Norman earl 1247 . orm, and 
Without ifſue male reſumed the earldom and be. Wi, Porth He 
ſtowed the county on his own ſon Edward, Fron WA «called Po 
this time the city was incorporated under a mayor „the botom 
and ſheriffs, The county palatine is adminiſtereg at «rween the 
preſent by a chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, baron, „kom the 


6 up found: 


deputy baron, ſeal-keeper, examiner, bayliff:itneray 


and. filazer '. | | 


* . 


The ſtatute 27 Henry VII. c. 5 empowers the 


| Mr. Hor] 

chancellor of England to nominate and appoint jul. or Bonium of 
tices of peace to keep; ſeſſions within this count, Bangor, or as 
and the juſtice of the county to hold only two ſhire .d. Bangor 
days or ſeſſions days in a year, whereas he had for. mes of Re 
merly, held eight or nine ſuch days in a year: the coins which 
ſheriff to hold his monthly court. frequent her 
It does not appear by the Black book of the Ex. n monac 
chequer that any certificates of knights' fees were re- WM the chror 
turned to Henry II. from the earl of Cheſter or ary WW ud ſtreets 
other Knights in this county in conſequence of his her than tl 
writs of inquiry directed to his tenants in capite how dug in th 


many and what knights' fees belonged to them. of | 
the old or new feofment, to enable him to raiſe the 
aid or eſenage for the marriage of his daughter Maud. 


phyſician of 
ky in his ref 
luppoling the 
it a5 it is ger 
allef, Bet 
kſtery were 

tnfounds jt 


deficiency to the avowed enmity of the then earl 
Hugh Civelioc to the king.. It is more probable the 


Upon the petition of the inhabitants of this county. Wi; dn fubgE 
palatine ſetting forth their great loſs by not having tentury b; th 
any repreſentatives in parliament, it was enadted by ei. He ſay 


ſtatute 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 13. that from tlurches and 


thenceforth the ſaid county ſhould have two knights Rre never ſ. 
ad by Mr, \ 
400 monks 
Fayed and © 
formed night 
tid, king of N 
Gninions, A. 
ſheriff of the ſaid county. | es Wabitants of 
The moſſes in this county yield plenty of turl, and * the fame ti 
large fir trees are found buried in them, which the aer of battle 
poor ſplit, and burn as candles. Theſe moſſy parts Brocmail 
Mnemorated 


ter to ſerve in parliament, and to be elected and 
choſen by proceſs to be awarded by the chancellor 


lieutenant, or deputy, and fo like proceſs to be made 


diſtinguiſhed into white, grey, and black, from tie 
colour of the turf. The white moſſes are compages of 
the leaves, ſeeds, flowers, ſtalks, and roots of herbs, 
plants, and ſhrubs. The grey conſiſt of the ſame ſub· 
ſtances in a higher ſtare of putrefaction, which in the 


black is at its heizht. The grey is harder and more 


| 4. 
ponderous than the white, the black cloſer and _ 155 Cir 4 
bituminous than either. Square pieces of theleſ en db. 
© 3 L il. 13 
2 G. ; * N 
1 moſſes Vo. U 


ST HH © 3 
fs are cut out in the ſhape of bricks, and being 
" n the ſun to dry are called turfs and uſed for 


el 0 | „ i 4 «ol. 
1 on Dee is Bangor, where the great abbay was. 


A part of the paroch, that is as much as lyith be- 


6 yood Dee on the north ſide, is yn Walſche Mar- 
«jor (Welſh Maylor), and that is as half the paroche 
6 of Bangor. But the abbay ſtood yn Ynglyſhe 
«Mailor on the hither and ſouth fide of Dee. And 
6it is ploughed ground now where the abbey was 
6 by the ſpace of a good Welſh mile, and they 
pong up bones of the monks, and in remem- 
«brance were diggid up pecis of their clothes in 
6 ſepulturs- The abbay ſtood in a fair valley, and 
«Nee ran by it. The cumpace of it was as a wallid 
« own, and yet remaynith the name of a gate called 
«Porch Hogan by north, and the name of another 
I «called Portclays® by ſouth. Dee ſyns changing 
«the botom rennith now thorough the middle be- 
«rween the two gates, one being a mile dim. 
« from the other, and yn this grounde be ploughid 


. money is found there 4 


or Baum of the Itinerary is not to be looked for at 
Bangor, or as it is more generally called Bangor ys a Coed, 


mes of Roman antiquity in this place, not even 
exins, which Dr. Gale after Mr. Camden aſſerted were 
frequent here, but which may rank with the ve/ti- 
wits monachorum mentioned in the Lambeth MS. 
of the chronicle of St. Alban's*. The pavements 
ud ſtreets ſaid to be diſcovered may be as much 
ter than the Romans as the two ſepulchral ſtones 
ſanding in the church-yard. Dr. Tilſon an eminent 
phyſician of Cheſter, who accompanied Mr. Horſ- 


ſippoling the name of Bonium preſerved in Bunbury, 


tnfounds it wich the epiſcopal ſee of this name in 
zrnaryonſhire, which was rather a colony from 
t; this ſubfiſting ſo early as the middle of the 5th 
tentury *; the other not before the middle of the 
bl, He ſays there were ſo many ruined walls of 


due never ſeen any where elſe. The Triades as 


+ WWW by Mr. Vaughan in biſhop Gibſon ſay here were 
„deo monks who in their turns (100 each hour) 
1 Fajed and chanted ſo that divine ſervice was per- 
$1 


de nd, king of Northumberland, deſirous to enlarge his 
the nion, A.D.607, made an attempt upon Cheſter, the 

Wabitants of which refuſing to ſubmit to him, and 
od de fame time afraid to ſtand a ſiege, drew up in 
the er of battle before the walls, under the command 
arts 


ihr aſiſting them in a ſeparate body with their 
Fen in a place of ſecurity at ſome diſtance, The 


1 
tn Vale Royal, P» 17. 


UB. n, W * 1 
be an Ward's Horſley, p. 417. 
a Ae. Origin of the Brit. chu. 184, 
leg Chrono! ww | 
, l. Kel, II, 2, hag Beck 


185. Tanner, Not. 


Biit. ub anno 613. p. 536. 


n Ant. Caniab, 1. 


Wy, how 228, : Dogd. Bo, > he Gildas 4tus. 
Jau, II. 


6 yp foundations of ſquarid ſtones and Romayne 


Mr, Horſley very much ſuſpeRts that the SY 


1 d. Bangor under the wood. We have not the leaſt 


ky in his reſearches hereabouts, concurs with him in 


(ta it is generally written Bonebury near Beeſton 
allel. Be this as it may, the ruins of Bangor mo- 
kitery were remaining in Malmſbury's time s, who 


Wrches and cloiſters, and ſuch heaps of rub biſh as 


led night and day without intermiſſion. Ethel- 


Brocmail Yſcithroc king of Powis*, probably 
dunemorated on the Vale Crucis croſs ; the monks of 


149. ap. Uſſer Eecl. Ant. 70. | 


H 1 R E | 


king being informed of their deſign made his firſt 


attack upon the religious, and having put all but 50 


to the ſword, the Britiſh army were ſo terrified that 
they threw down their arms, and fled in diſorder, 


The number-of monks thus maſſacred (12co) ap- 


peared ſo extravagant to the Latin editor of fir 
John Spelman's life of Alfred, that in his long note 
on the preface, p. 7. he gives only 200: if this be 
not an error of the preſs. But if we admit that there 
were 2400 monks in the monaſtery there is no dif- 


ficulty in admitting that ncar half were flain, it 


being hardly likely the whole ſociety would expoſe 
rheir perſons on this occafion. But whereas biſhop 
Gibſon ſays the ſame editor puts this battle A. D. 613, 
* contrary to the general voice of antiquity, unleſs 
* the Ulſter annals, be on his fide, which perhaps was 


&* after the death of Auguſtine the monk ,” his lordſhip 7 


forgets that archbiſhop Ulher follows this chrono 


| logy', and fo mult all who attend to Bede's nat- 
rative“, which expreſsly ſays, Thus was fulfilled 


*© the preſage of the holy prelate Auguſtine, quamvit 
ipſo jam multo ante tempore ad cæleſtia regna ſubs 
% l/ato.” See more of Bangor in Flintſhire. Dr. 


Caius ſays here was an univerſity a mile from the 
city n; Ranulphus Ceſtrenfis* and John Tinmouth 


in his life of St. Alban ſay Pelagius was abbot of Ban- 
gor about A. D. 404. All our writers agree he was a 


Britan, and that his true name was Morgan, which 
he changed for the other of the ſame import, both 


implying he came from beyond fea. When or where 
he died is not known. It is probable the Saxon 
conqueſts completed the ruin of this abbey, which 


ſeems to have ſunk after this maſſacre, in which Di- 


nothus rhe only abbot we meet with was probably 
involved?, If Gildas the hiſtorian, who lived about 


the middle of the gth century, was a monk of this 


houſe, it probably ſubſiſted till within a century of 


the Conqueſt 2. Here is a field called Key cummin, 


or by ſome ſuch name, q. d. the Communion field r. 
All the remains Mr. Pennant could find were four 
ſtone coffin lids in the church- yard of later date than 
the time here mentioned, and an old croſs: and in a 
field called Szanyards are ploughed up foundations. 


The bridge of four arches is a beautiful light 


ſtrudture, and has this inſcription : 
| MUNDI 5607 DENB. CC 
REPARAT.AN.CHRIST. 1658 SUMP.E COMIT. 
HEGYR 1036 FLINT C. 
« Malpas a market having three ſtreets all paved“ 


Hugh de Sutton married Elizabeth daughter and 


heir of William Patric lord of the moiety of the 
barony of Malpas*. Robert, a lineal deſcendant of 
Hugh firſt baron Malpas, took the name of Chol- 
mondeley from that lordſhip given him by his fa» 
ther. His grandſon Robert marrying into the fa» 
mily of St. Pierre acquired their moiery of this ba- 


rony: and from him is deſcended the preſent earl of 


Cholmondeley, many of whoſe anceſtors are huried 


© There is a place ſtill called Clai and a houſe Hogan. Pennant, Wales, I. 223. 

* Gale's Anton. p. 54. Lel. It. V. 33. N | f 
| £ Hift, li. V p. 9. ed. Lond. 1696. De Geſt. Pont. IV. verſus oem. 
Mon. 
*. Chron. p. 25. 85. Pennant's Wales, I. 118. 


pret. p. 1. | Tan. Ib. 204. 


Fr 6 Polychr. IV. 51. 
* Horſley ubi ſup. 
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Malpas. 
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Shocklach. 


. Alſord. 


Pulford. 


Stretton. 


Eaton. 


the Warburtons *.. 


„ 
at Malpas, which gives them title of viſcount. The 
caſtle is now down: but here is a freęſchool and 


hoſpital founded by fir Randal Brereton . Leland 
calls this the ſecond houſe of the Breretons; the fair 


place being at the end of the ſouth ſtreet. 


| Shocklach has long ſince loſt its caſtle except the | 
foſs, and in its room has ſucceeded a handſome man: 

fion-houſe, late fir Randolph Brereton's, whoſe 

heireſs has brought it to the Egertons of Ridley *. 
On the oppoſite ſide of the road is a vaſt mount, 

which Mr. Pennant ſuppoſes older than the caſtle. 

Query if the road has not been ſince carried through 
the works, and ſeparated the keep from the reſt. 
The Ardern family is worn out at Alford, where is 
a good ſtone bridge over the Dee ?. | & 
Pulford belonged now with its extenſive lordſhip to 


Not far from Scolach is Sireiton which implies a 
Roman road. | | | | 


At the Conqueſt there was a fiſhery at Eaton 
Which employed fix men, and yielded 1000 ſalmon; 


burt they have long ceaſed®. . 


Cuts TER. 


The lineal deſcendant of the Groſvenors, fir Ri- 
chard, was created baron Groſvenor 1761. Their 
manſion-houſe here was rebuilt of brick in the laſt 


"century. i: 


The toun of Chefter is chiefly one ſtreate of 


„ very meane building in lenght: there is beſides a 


« ſmaul ſtreet or two about the church, that is col- 
ce legiatid, and hath a deane and prebendaries, but it 


eis of a very meane building, and in the body of 


« the church is a tumbe with the image of a biſhop, 


e in token that S. Cuthberth ons was buried or re- 


« mained in his feretre there ©.” Te 
The 20th legion ſtationed at Cheſter was named 


Paleria Vifirix* or Falens Vifrix, and was in Bri- 
rain ſeyen years before the time aſſigned for its ar- 


Tival by Mr. Camden, being here at the. battle with 


Boadicea. The firſt inſcription found here 1653 in 
| Foreſt ſireetf commemorative of this legion was an 
altar now among the Arundelian marbles at Oxford, 


but quite ſcaled of. The annexed correct copy Pl. 
XIII. fig. 2. is from the Marmora Oxonienſia 1764. 
I. O. M. TANARO 
T. ELUPIUS GALER, 
PRAESENS GVNA 
 PRI-LEG. XXVV 
_ COMMODO ET 
LATERANO 
cos 
V. S. L. M. 


i. e. Jovi Opiimo Maximo 7 anaro Titus Elupius 
. Galeria {ribu] Preſens Guntia primipilus [or prafec- 


tus | legioſis vicęſimæ valentis victricis Commoda & La- 
terano Conſulibus votum ſolvit libens merito. It was 
firſt publiſhed by Selden and Prideaux in their Ma- 
mora Arundelianaz then in Dr. Gale's Antoninus, 


p. 3. The epithet of Tanarus which occurs only 
hure is equivalent to T Prideaux and Gale read. 

Praſes inſtead of Praſens; but Horſley ſays the x 
was too plain to admit of this alteration, He ſup- 


8 King's Vale Royal, p. 43. 54. Lel. VII. * | » 
ePennant's Wales, I. 214. | 
Pennant, Ib. 214. 


£ Horſley Brit. Rom. p. 83. 314 


k Nephew to Mr. Preſeot Hentioned by Gibſon and Horſley, and ſon to the late maſter of Catherine hall. 


i Horſley, 315. Gibſon, Pennant, Wales I. 115. 
P. 16. | 


+ 


he forgot he had put the tribe between 


nedba or North Wales, but profeſſor Ward 


The emperors commemorated on it were probably 
Diocletian and Maximian, and the dedicator was af 


_ pedeſtal on a deep broad foundation of ſquare 


AVG. 8. C. a victory ſtanding: and FL. VAL, CONS 
patera and cornucopiæ, wages" 4jag tre ROMANI 


2 mantle and ſhort jacket, holding in his hands al 


y Mag. Brit. I. 27. 5 | * King, P. 52. 
d Ib. 202. ex Domeſd. 263. | Ko Pad 
Perhaps rather this firſt from what Dio Caſſius ſays LV. p. 564. Os extoros 04 x25 OvarRiges Kors Nitrloges 0v0puno pure xh 6 BprTlayia n 904 
f $0 it ſhould be altered in Horſley, che account of the finding No. 2. relating to No. 3. Ward MS, n. | 


9 Pennant, Ib. 114. 


A NM 
poſed Præſens another name of the dedicatot But 
We mult, therefore, probably read Gan, m F 
tia expreſſes his country, which ſome took % 00 
tia in Vindelicia s. The date is A. D. x 54. vie 2 
when Lucius Aurelius Verus ſurnamed Wee 
was conſul with Sextilius Lateranus under Kt ; 
Pius. The ſame legion is mentioned on "i 3 
man bricks now in the hands of the rey M. 
Preſcot ® of Cheſter, as is alſo another has wi 
this inſcription firſt publiſhed in the Phil, Tran 
No 222, See Pl. XIII. fig. 3. 


PRO. SAL. DOM|N 
ORVM: NV: INVI 
CTISSIMORVM 

AVGG: GENO. LeCT 

F LAVIVS. LONG. 
TRIB. MIL, LEG. XX. 
LONGINVS. FA 
IVS & DOMO 
SAMOSATA 
„ 


Pro ſalute dominorum 
ugſtrorum invictiſimorum 

Auguſtorum Genio Loci 
PFlavius Longus tribunus 
militum Legionis vicgſimæ 
[vidtricis et] Longinusfilius 
eus domo Samoſata 

votum ſolverunt. 


countryman of Lucian of Samoſata. It was found 
in digging a cellar for Mr. Heath near the en 
gate lying with the inſcription downwards. The 
ſtone is two feet ſquare, ſuppoſed to have been: 


ſtones. The earth about it was ſolid, but of ſererl 
colours mixed with aſhes, and the bones of oxet 
and deer, and two braſs coins, IMP. CAES. VESPA 
SIAN. AVG. COS. III. Reverſe, VICTORI/ 


STANTIVS NOB. C. Reverſe, a Genius with 4 


Mr. Preſcot had alſo a ſtatue with a Phrygian bonnet 
inverted. torch, ſuppoſed to repreſent Mithras®, | 
drawn in Horſley !; and a third inſcription fou 
1729 in Watergate, which being on many account 
ſuſpicious, I ſhall refer to Horſley * for an account 

of it, The caſt gate, of Roman architecture, con 
ing of two arches caſed with Norman work, continue 
till of late years. In taking down this gate to 
rebuilt of one large arch by lord Groſvenor, the 
found between the tops of the arches facing Fore 
ſtreet or the Watling ſtreet a whole length figu 
of a Roman ſoldier in red grit in relief, tolerad 
well preſerved, which being little known a drang 

of it is here annexed. See Pl. XIII. fig. 1. 1 
is now in the garden of Mr. Lawton“. The 1 
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1 c Th; | 8 +4 Lel. I, 83. 


& Ib. 116, | Ward's MS, n. Pennant, Ib. 18 
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„or guildhall is ſuppoſed to occupy the ſite of the 
i etorium'. The ſheriff of Cheſter holds a court 
1 (Curia Pentucarum in the place thence called Pen- 
4 or Pentice. Upon a red grit rock in a field on 
dee fourth ide of the river called the Cloſe, where 
cradition ſays Edgar's palace ſtood, is the figure of 
Pallas Armata cut in relief. At her right hand is 
an altar, and on her left ſhoulder a rude reſemblance 
f ber favourite bird. See Pl. XIII, ſig. 4. Some 
conſiderable remains of a Roman hypocault are yet 
© be ſeen in the cellars of the Feathers inn, and 
ther houſes in Bridge ſtreet, It is of an irregular 
foure, ſupported by 32 pillars two feet & inches 
and an half high, and 18 inches aſunder, each pillar 
18 inches ſquare, and over them a flew rile two feet 
ſquare lupporting a floor of coarſe ' mortar mixed 
with ſmall red gravel about chree inches thick, and 
ger it another five inches thick of finer mortar; 
the pillars ſtand on mortar ſpread over the arch. 
The ante-chamber is of the ſame ſize as the hypo- 
cauſt with an opening into the middle of it two feet 
below it. Paſſing through Bridge gate to the right 
are remains of an antient poſtern, a -ſmall part of 
which leads to an antient large round arch ſeemingly 
of Roman workmanſhip, now filled with more modern 
maſonry, and a paſſage left through a ſmall arch of a 
very irregular form. On the left within the very 
paſage is the appearance of another round arch, 
now filled up. This poſtern is called the Ship gate 
or Hole in the wall. It ſeems originally deſigned for 
' the common paſſage over the Dee into the country 
of the Ordovices. The rock on the Hambridge fide 
is cut down, and immediately beyond in the field 
called Edgar's are veſtiges of a road pointing to 
Binium, Bangor. In this field is the relief of Mi- 
netra before mentioned, and beyond it ſome antient 
vaults fell in within memory called the ſite of Ed 
 our's palace, or, as Braun in his plan of Cheſter 
in his Civitates Orbis III. pl. 3. that of the earls of 


Cheſter, though Dr. Stukeley conceived them Roman. 


lt is not improbable ſome public building exiſted 
on this ſpot through each period ?. N 
Since 1773 another hypocauſt was diſcovered 
among Roman foundations, and a beautiful altar, 
lirtung reduci & Eſculapio, engraved in Pl. XIII. 
iy. 5 6„ 7 Et 
The coin of Geta referred to by Mr. Camden has 
DEVANA, but as we find it only in Goltzius, it 
s a8 ſuſpicious as that inſcribed Col. CAuALO 
DUNUM, e | 
The ſtory of the fix kings rowing Edgar is pro- 
bably an invention of the monk of St. Werburgh, 
who firſt mentions it in his Polychronicon. Egbert 
inally wreſted Cheſter our of the hands of the Britiſh 
prince about A. D. 828.4 The Danes retreating | 
before Alfred A. D. 895, ſeized on this city then 
 alled Legaceſter before he could overtake them, and 
kept poſſeffion of it during the winter, after which 
bey retired into North Wales“. 5 5 
The approach to Cheſter from Wales is over a 
now. and dangerous bridge of ſeven irregular 
uches, rendered more inconvenient by the antient 
due ways at each end, formerly neceſſary to prevent 
Me inroads of the Welſh, who ſo frequently burnt 
bennunt, Ib. 168. = Cd Hae 


. wel, p. 27. ˖ ai 2.-'1] 
Journey from Cheſter, p. 128. 


U 
ü cat Vedra flercoris 5 the tumbril or dung cart, 
Forelalling, | 


2 A fine for the execution of a robber without formal trial. 


1 *® © 


both city and ſuburbs as to occaſion its being called 
Treboeth or the burnt town, © . bee 
Under Lupus Cheſter had a guild mercatory analogous 
to a corporation for an excluſive trade: and at the 
making of Domeſday here was a prapoſitus regis or 
provoſt, Mr. Pennant* imagines the principal trade 
was horſes and aves, which latter article he ob- 
ſerves with juſt deteſtation from the life of St. Wul- 
ſtan, who died biſhop of Worceſter 1095, was carried 
on between Briſtol and Ireland*. Ar the making 
of Domeſday here were 431 houſes taxable, beſides 
56 that belonged to the biſhop: it paid 10% marks 
of ſilver, two parts to the king and the zd to the 
earl: whenever the king came in perſon he claimed 


from every ploughland 200 bheſthas, nine capons, 


one cuna or vat of ale, and one ruſca of butter: if any 
perſons made bad ale they were to ſit in a chair full 
of dung or pay 45. to the provoſts. There were 


twelve judges and ſeven mintmaſters in the city. 


But when Hugh Lupus took poſſeſſion there were 


205 houſes fewer than in the Confeſſor's time. 


' Beſides the laws that obtained in this city at the 
Conqueſt mentioned by Mr. Camden, the following 
are alſo recited in Domeſday, _ ASAT ING 
Ihe fine for a breach of the king's peace was 1007. 
of the earl's peace the ſame ſum, but the earl had a 
third penny out of it. 33 

A freeman of the king's killing a man in his houſe 


forfeited his land and money to the king, and was 


outlawed. The earl had the ſame fine of his men, 
but none could be reſtored but by the king. | 


The fine for bloodſhed from the morning of the 


ſecond holiday to the noon of Sunday was 105; from 


the noon of Sunday to the morning of the ſecond 


holiday 209. alſo in the 12 days of Chriſtmas, on the 
purification of the Virgin Mary, the firſt day of Eaſter 


and Whitſontide, Aſcenſion day, the Aſſumption or Na- 


tivity of the Virgin Mary, and the feaſt of All Saints; 


and whoever killed a man on thoſe days paid C. 4. 
but on other days only 40s. In like manner for 


Heinfare*, or Foreſtel?. For Hangewith * in the 
city 105. if by the king's or earl's provoſt 2os. For 
Revelach®, robbery, or violence offered to a woman 
in a houſe 4os. each. A widow diſhonouring herſelf 


| forfeited 2056. a maiden 107. Seizure of another 
man's land in the city 40s. if the party ſeizing could 


not redeem his own, alſo if a man ſet up a claim 


thereto, and could not redeem his debt. Refuſal to 
redeem his own or his neighbour's land 10s, Neglect 


of payment of gavel at the time limited, IOs. or, 


in caſe of inability or refuſal, forfeiture of lands to 


the king's governor. If a fire happened in the city 
the perſon at whoſe houſe it broke out was to forfeit 
4 ore denar', and pay 25 to his next neighbour. Of 


all theſe forfeitures two parts belonged to the king, 


and a third to the earl, | | 
Ships coming to and from the port without the 
king's leave forfeited to the King and the earl 405. 


for every man on board, and, if they came againſt . 


the king's peace and prohibition, the ſhip, men, and 
cargo were all forfeited to the king and earl. But, 


if they came with the king's leave, the ſhip's com- 


pany might ſell their goods without interruption, 


paying at their departure 44. for every laſt to the 


king and earl. If the king's governor forbad the 


'Þ Ib. 112, 113. APA 
r Saxon Chron, p. 102. Flores Hiſt. p. 2696, 
3 Vita Wulſtavi in Ang., Sac. II. 258. 


Eſcape or running away of ſervants. 
P 8 , 
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dealers in martens“ ſkins b to ſell any before he had quarters, and 101 yards in circumference, remarkable 1 t ſh 


ſeen them, thoſe who diſregarded this prohibition for the ſingularity of a walk all round on them f Jiſſevere 
pere to forfeit 40s, A man or woman detefFed in two perſons abreaſt. They are kept in repair b 1 wow 
making a falſe abode © in the city was to forfeit 45.% officer called a Murenger and a rate called Poe | 1 wit 
The mayors of the city of Cheſter had for long on all imports by perſons not free of the city, gt beg and 
time been authorized and appointed to take recogni- The cuſtody of the gates of Cheſter was co for bein 
zance according to the Statute Merchant and of Acton mitted to very conſiderable noblemen : Faſt . The 
Burnell, whereupon was delivered to the mayor 4 the earl of Oxford, Bridge gate to the earl of An | abel 
ſpecial ſeal for the ſame, but ſome doubts ariſing bury, Water gate to the earl of Derby, and No 5 1s well! 
about the legality of tecoghizances ſo taken, the gate to the mayor *. The principal manufagure ; day bu 
| ſtatute 2 and 3 Edward VI. c. 31, enacted that this gloves: and its fairs are reſorted to three times a iy evident) 
ſhould hold good in law. Henry VII. by letters by a great concourſe of the Iriſh linen merchant, ter bein 
patent dated at Cheſter April 6, a. r. 21, divided; | In this city was pretty early in the Saxon tine; legions 
exempted, and in all things ſeparated from the county à Punnery, to which St. Werburgh's remains were ferring 


- aid city ſhould be as valid as if levied in the county remains. St. Thomas's chapel is the deanry, The 


of Cheſter the city with the ſuburbs and hamlets, brought for ſafety A. D. 875. This was ſucceeded 


county of itſelf ; by which means the ad 2 and 3 Ed- ſettled a Benediftine abbey here from Bec in Nor. 
ward VI. c. 28, for fines with proclamations in the mandy, which continued till the diſſolution; its 
county palatine of Cheſter, did not extend to fines - yearly revenues being upwards of 1000/. The ſite 


and all the land within the precin& and circuit of by a foundation in her honour by Ethelſleda for ſe. 
the ſaid city, thenceforth making and appointing it a cular canons, whom Hugh Lupus expelled 1099, and 


within the county of the city of Cheſter. The ſtature is occupied by handſome houſes on three ſides, and on 
43 Elizabeth, c. 15, directs that fines levied before the fourth by the epiſcopal palace, rebuilt by biſhop 
the mayor of Cheſter in the Portmoot court in the Keen on the ſite of the abbey houſe ', The old gate 


palatine , bur ſubject to be reverſed upon writs of error cloiſters are entire: the fratry is a ſchool. The {| dition re 
before the high juſtice of Cheſter, as other judge- chapter - houſe is a beautiful arched building 50 feet ſhewn f 
ments given by the ſaid mayor in the Portmoot court by 26 and 35 high, deformed by modern bookcaſes | em al 
have uſed to be if any error be found therein. up to the windows, and entered by a veſtibule ſup. vault li 
The yearly export of cheeſe made in this county ported by four cluſtered columns 33 feet by 27 and 12 ou. A 

| to London only has been computed at 14,000 tons, and an halt high, Ihe monument of Hugh Lupus in aud ob! 
to Briſtol and York down the Severn and Trent this building where he and the ſix ſucceeding earls Giraldy 
8000 more, beſides great quantities to Ireland and Were buried, is the only antient one Cheſter has to ſtory 0 
Scotland e, and the great demand for it both in home ſhew in her cathedral, which really has undergone here, ar 
and foreign conſumption has now exceeded the ma- too many revolutions to have many marks of anti. Fhereas 
nufacture, and abſolutely put it out of power of the quity. The lower part of the nave and part of tbe belong 
dealers to procure any of a tolerable age, which is north tranſept are the oldeſt; the middle aile and The! 
one of its greateſt recommendations. The fineſt in tower were finiſhed by abbot Ripley elected 1485. ue anti 
the county is made in the pariſh of Over, and the ad- The weſt end was begun 1508, and is deſcended fſerior t. 
joining four, near Vale Royal. . into by a multitude of ſteps. The nunneries of the of it i 
The preſent city is extenſive, and well built with choir are probably the work of abbot Oldham. wer f 
5 four principal ſtreets leading to as many gates, but The ſhrine as it is called, or rather the outer caſe of nave. re 
disfigured by the Rows, as they are called, which the ſhrine, of St. Werburgh, which ſupports the Wonaſte 
bbſtruct foot paſſengers at the ſame time that they biſhop's throne, is charged with figures, which for- _ Und hac 
| ſhelter them from weather. Theſe piazzas riſe up to merly bore ſcrolls of their names repreſenting the bendari 
the middle of the houſes, and have ſpacious ſhops, and Mercian kings and faints; in the whole 34. The | Ont] 
vaults under and apartments over them. But the diſ- tranſepts are of unequal lengths. The North I Wer a 
agreeable circumſtance of aſcending and deſcending a Very large and dedicated to St. Ofwald, ſerving by, is 
flight of ſteps at every interſection of the narrow as a pariſh church, and ſaid to occupy the ſite of the bab 
ſtreets, joined to the want of light for the ſhops, firſt church of St. Peter and St. Paul, The monks | found ir 
counterbalances the advantage of room gained. built this tranſept on purpoſe for the citizens, whom | Harold 

| Mr. Pennant* ſuppoſes the rows the ſame with they afterwards wiſhed to remove to St. Michael's ; Othe 
the antient veſtibules deſcribed by Plautus f, chapel, but at the requeſt of the m ayor, &c. agreed oy 
veſtibulum ante ædes & ambulacrum ejuſmodi. to let them have the tranſep t again. 3468, and ” oo 

a 5 chapel has been converted into a common hall and ulery 
built before the doors midway between the ſtreets other lay uſes*. An epiſcopal ſee for part of Mercia | Nuns e 
and houſes. The ſhops and warehouſes - beneath was ſettled here before the end of the 7th century), or Fra: 
were the crypt and apotbecæ. The back courts of ſometimes diſtin from and ſometimes united to that W ar th 
all the houſes are level with the rows. of Lichfield. After the Conqueſt biſhop Peter and | ae dup 
The ſtreets though hollowed out of the rock his ſucceſſors reſided here al:ogether for 30 years | Marge 
were once conſiderably deeper, and the Roman in St. John's church till biſhop Robert 1102 quitted houſe ; 
pavement is found four feet lower. The walls are Cheſter for Coventry. Henry VIII. at the diſſolution WR Heſkett 
the only entire ſpecimen of antient fortification fixed the ſee here once more *, and by ſtatute 33 4+ E Job B. 
now in Great Britain s They are a mile and three c. 31, ordered that the dioceſe, with all the people x GibC 

WT: pelles martrinas. In the Confeſſor's time the fine of this city, then a very conſiderable ſea-port, was 454. and three timbres of mu: | i 
tens tkins, but when it was given to gar] Hugh jt was greatly reduced. Ste the duties on ſhips coming into its harbour, Printe in der i peng 
den's Tit. of Hon. P. II. c. 5. p. 618 from Bomeſday. | | | | ? Peny 
Hallam manſuram. | I Domeſday, f. 262. b. | NE Fenn 

P. 108. 109, f Moſtellar. Act. 111. | | u Pennant, 153. Fenn 

h Pennant, Wales, I. 152. | Ib. 75 > Ib. 183. _ i Powe 


Hence the Saxon Chronicle and other writers call biſhop Peter — Licifeldenfis fre Ceftrenfis, Gibſon. * Pens 
Tanner, p. 57. | On 102 e | DR 
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% ſhould be united to the province of York, and 
1 3 from rhat of Canterbury. John Bird a Car- 
* the firſt proteſtant biſhop, and granted away 
80 Sale property of the ſee except the ſite of the pa- 
nd ind a few old houſes, and was deprived by Mary 
for being married. 5 . ed 

The caſtle is a noble ſtrudture, having a tower 
\{cribed to Julius Ceſar, and bearing his name, which 
(well as its workmanthip prove it to have been origi. 
g y built by the Romans, though the preſent walls are 
1 5 Norman. If Malmſbury's account of Cheſ- 
ir being the retreat of the veterans of the Julian 


jegions ( Julianarum Legionum) be explained by re- 
| ferring Julian to Julius Agricola ® it is no unnatural 
|| fppoſition that this tower was his work, In Hugh 


Lopus's hall, a room 99 by 45 feet, are held the courts 
of juſtice for the county, and to it adjoins the court 
of Exchequer ſaid to have been the parliament houſe 
of the petty king, with ſeats for the earls, abbots, 
and his eight barons 6. 5 
A county hoſpital was founded 1756 and opened 
1761”. | | | 


As to the retreat of Henry IV. hither and his Bu- 


nal in this cathedral, it ſeems to owe its riſe to tra- 
dition recorded by Giraldus Cambrenfis. The tomb 
hewn for his in the ſouth aile of the choir is a mo- 
em altar tomb, over which was formerly a ſtone 


nult like a bee-hive towering above the roof with- 
ou. Authors of better credit agree he died in want 


and obſcurity. at Liege, and was buried at Spires. 


'Giraldus Cambrenſis was the firſt that broached the 


ſtory of an emperor of Germany retiring and dying 
here, and Mr. Camden firſt fixed upon Henry IV. 


whereas all the circumſtances related by Giraldus 


belong to his fon Henry Ve 1 
The ruins of St. John's church, which was reputed 
the antient cathedral, ſhew it to have been no ways in- 


* ferior to the preſent, though little more than half 


of it is now uſed for a parochial church. The 
tower falling 1574 demoliſhed the chancel. ' The 
tare. reſts on round pillars and arches. It was a 
monaſtery from the beginning of the roth century, 


nd had till the ſuppreſſion a dean and ſeven pre- 


bendaties, with an income of near 100. a year 4. 
On the ſouth fide of the church-yard impending 


| er a high cliff ſuppoſed Radeclive of Domef- 


y, is a ſmall chapel called the Anchoritage, placed 
probably over ſome hermits whoſe bodies have been 
found in coffin ſhaped caverns in the live rock, Hither 
Darold was ſaid to have retired *. . 

Other religious houſes in this city were, a Bene- 
deine nunnery founded by Randal ſecond earl of 
Cheſter, valued at . 66. 18s. 4d. It ſtood in the 
nurſery garden on the north fide the city called the 
Nuns garden, where are walls and arches :. Grey 


dear the new linen hall where painted tiles and glaſs 
ae dup up”, White friars founded 1279*, Mr. 
wſden's houſe is part of them. Part of this 
= and its fine vaults are occupied by Henry 
elleth, eſg. Black friars *. An hoſpital of St. 
un Baptiſt valued at C. 28. 105. 4d.* a fragment of it 
' Gibloa, 669. 


anner 


© Pennant, 159. 
ea) b 


Vol. Il. 


or Franciſcan friars t. Henry III. in the Yatch field 


tower. 
which boats are to deſcend by five ſucceſſive locks 


H 1 R E. 


in Foreſt-ſtreet*t- and another of St. Giles“ for 


lepers oppoſite the preſent place of execution; the 
burying- ground uſed by St. Oſwald's pariſn . Here 
are nine pariſhes with their churches of which St. 
Peter's and Trinity have handſome ſpires. The 
number of inhabitants including the faburbs is. 
14713. 92 i 
Here Henry II. and Malcolm IV. of Scotland had 
an interview 1259, and the latter ceded the three 


counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſt⸗ 


moreland, formerly wreſted from the Engliſn crownf. 
Conſtance counteſs of Cheſter prefented archbiſhop 
Baldwin when ke went to preach up a cruſade in 
Wales with cheeſes made of deers milk s. 
I. 1275, appointed this city às the place for receiy- 
ing the homage of Llewelyn, which that high ſpirited 


prince refuſing, involved himſelf and his principality 


in that fatal war which obliged his ſubjects to make 
their perſonal homage and fealty for their lands in 


1300 h. Richard II. in his 12th year converted Cheſter 7 
into a principality, annexing to it the caſtle of Holt, the 


lordſhip of Bromfield and Yale, Chirkland, and ſeveral 
other places in Wales and on the borders, enacting 
that it ſhould be given only to the king's eldeſt ſon, But 


Henry LV. reſcinded an act that eneroached ſo much on 
the dignity of his ſon as prince of Wales. The citizens 
of Cheſter were no leſs famed for their dramatic per- 
formances than thoſe of Coventry i. The ſweat- 


ing ſickneſs deſtroyed here in 1506, 91 houſeholders 


in three days, and only four women; and was fol» 
lowed in 1517 by 'a dreadful peſtilence. A more 
grievous one viſited it 1647, after it was taken by 
the parliament forces under ſir William Brereton, 


having held out a twenty weeks fiege, and ſurren - 


dered February 3, 1645-6, on terms that did honor 


to the ſpirit of the beſieged. 


The Rood eye or land of the erofs, whoſe baſe is 
ſtill there, was the Campus Martius of the Cheſter 
youth, and from 1607 an horſe-courſe; a fine exten- 


five meadow embanked againſt the Dee about 1 587. 


At one end ſtands the houſe of induſtry erected 1757, 

and a little beyond it the quays and warehouſes, to 
which ſhips of 350 tons can come; the ſpring tides 
riſing at a medium 15 feet, the neap tides 8, The 


port was ſcoured, a new canal cut, and a large tract 
of land recovered from the ſea by Mr. Yarranton, of 
whom before in Worceſterſhire, p. 357. An act 


of parliament was obtained for recovering and ſe- 
curing the navigation of the river Dee, ſettling the 
duties on ſhips, and two ferries into Flintſhire. 


Other acts in 1732, 1740, 1743, 1752; and after much 


loſs and expence a fine canal has been formed guarded 
by vaſt banks; in which the river is confined for the 
ſpace of ten miles, and ſhips brought ſafely up to the 
"quay, and much land gained from the fea and im- 


proved into valuable farms*. An inland navigation 


has been begun, to run through the county below 
' Beeſton caſtle, and to terminate near Middlewich, 
Another branch was to extend to Namptwich. One 


mduth opens into the river Dee below the water 
A fine baſon is formed in the lime rock, into 


| | 3 f D 
wok p. 59. The ſite of a church of St. Peter was claimed by Robert de Rodeland ad Fimland (as belonging to his manor as 
king 3 proved that it belonged to the city. Domeſd. fol. | 


? Penu, 18 Tan. Co. Penn. 188, Tan. 63. Penn. ib. * Tan. 64. 
Penn, * — * Penn. 186. F © Tan; 65. | d Ib. 64, 
: bs | 8852 = Tan. . 5 | 3 
— wt t Fordun, I. 449. 3 s Gir. Cambr. Itin. Cambr. c. XI. p. 87. ent 
k ua, 100 Rymer, II. 53. 68. .  Warton's Hiſt. of Eng. Poetry, I. 184. Fennant' Wales, I. 136. 144. 
» 0195. | | > 
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Rccle ſton. 


Farudon. 


5 Wyral. 


Stanlow. 


| $hatwick. 


CaOnk Mm 


below the north walls of the city. A few miles of 
this deſign are completed; but an unhappy miſcalcu- 
lation has put a ſtop to it for the preſent. The great 
objects were the ſalt and cheeſe trade and coal from 
Staffordſhire for the interior parts of this county l. 
Between Cheſter and Acclaſton, a pleaſant village 
near the Dee, the Roman road is continued in a 
ſtrait direction, traceable alſo by its materials and re- 
mains of pavement. lt points towards Eccleſton, near 


which are the remains of a mount, the ſite perhaps 


of a ſmall caſtle. It paſſes through Eaton park and 
croſſes the Dee at Oldford u. 1 

Higher upon the river is Tarndon, a. ſmall town, 
whoſe church being burnt in 1645 was rebuilt, 


and has in a window over. the Barnſton pew ſome 


beautiful painted glaſs repreſenting a general in his 
tent ſurrounded: by the general officers with their 
reſpective badges and arms. Over the general thoſe 
of Gaul: perhaps in memory, of fir Francis Gamul, 
the active mayor of Cheſter during the civil war. 

« IVyrale beginnith leſs than a quarter of a mile 
« of the very city ſelf of Cheſter, -and within a two 
* bow ſhottes of the ſuburbe without the north 
* gate at a little brooket callid Flokars brook that 
* ther cometh ynto Dee river, and there is a dok 
&« whereat at ſpring tide a ſhip may lye, and this is 


4 called Port Poole. Half a mile lower is Blaken 
&© head as an armelet of the ground pointing out. At 


66 this is an old manor place longing to the erle of 


Oxford, and therein lyeth ſometime fir Gul. Norreis. 
« A mile be water lower hard on the ſhore is a little 


ce village called Sanbeho. Leſs than a mile lower is 
© Crabbo village: a mile lower is She, jeh caſtel 


e on the very ſhore longing to the king, and thereby 5 


« a park. Shottewick towulet is three quarters of a 
© mile lower, and two miles lower is a road in Dee 
called Saltbouſe, where. again it on the ſhore is a 


e ſalthouſe cottage. Then is Burton head, whereby 
„is a. village almoſt a mile lower than Salthouſe. 


% Two miles lower and more is Deuwale road, and 
* again it a farm place called Denwall hall. It 
& lJongith to Mr. Smith, and more up into the land 


is Denwall village. Two miles and more lower 
4 18 Neſton road, and inward a mile into the land is 


« Nefton village. About three miles lower is a 
« place called the Red bank ; and there half a mile 
„ within the land is, a, village called Thruflingion; a 
© mile and more lower is W. kirkeby, a village hard 
on the ſhore; and half a mile lower is Hillebyri 


as the very, point of Wirrall. All the ſhore, of 


« Wirral upon, De ſide is highe bank but not very 
„ hilly ground *.“ TEE ne oondrtia hog Biel 
.  Wirrall has been made a good corn country ſince 
Mr. Camden's time. „ 


A ſmall cell ſeems ta have continued at Stanlow 


hill. At che diſſolution 1716 it was granted to ſir 
Robert Cotton ®,. 


Shotwick caſtle, now in ruins, ſtands in a park for- 
merly belonging to the crown, but now the property 
of Owen Saluſbury Brereton, eſq. The caſtle was 
a pentagon of 51 feet on each ſide. The Water 
Tower, five ſtory high. An exact drawing of it is 
preſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, MS. Ne 2079. 

Upon this eſtate in 1668 lived Mary Davies who 


m Ib, 201. 


1 Ib. aco. 

»Tan. r. Þ Lel, It. V. 54. 
r Pennant, Scotl. 2. eee. 
t Lel. V. 81. 


7 King, 16. Tan. 64. 
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had an horn grew yearly on each fide of h 


four inches in length. One of her piQureg 4 . 2 5 
rr 5 ie ſortune 
Britiſh Muſeum. Her grandſon is now tenant to Mt. uken. 
eien . dee . the tyrar 
© Hillebyri is the very point of Wirral, aud at K. cinſtatec 
« flode is all environed with water as an iſle, and Najara, 
then the trajectus is a quarter of a mile over and awd 
© four fadome depe of water, and at ebbe x * 50 
* may go over the ſande. It is about a mile in eum. it 
pace, and the grounde is ſandy and hath conies co of 
„There was a eelle of monks of Cheſtre, and 2 pl. q 1 70 
e grimage of our lady of Hilbyri ?.“ This ſeems to Go in 1 
be Hyle ſands of the Maps. At Hyle lale duke | { the po 
Schomberg . encamped when he was to reduce : tomb 
Ireland after the Revolution, and here his forces Dow 
embarked. The place was called Wallaſe Lexr, | of Bill 
large fine ſpot where races were run for many years, « of Cel 
but thoſe raccs are now run at Newmarket, tough nie fr 
{til called the Wallaſea Stakcs. | Beefln 
From Hilbyri to cumpace about the ſhore of was fir V 
« Wyral on. Merſey fide to Waleſey village on the | the highs 
ce very ſhore wher men ule much to ſalt herring takey ell g1 1 
e in the ſe by the mouth. of Merſey, is 7 or 8 miles4,” * is calle 
Further on from Cheller lies Parkgate, where pet, The f 
ſons who do not chuſe to take the long route ty | of and 
Holyhead take ſhipping for Ireland. Here the ! Mes alle 
Dublin yacht is uſually ſtationed, 1 heft im: 
Delamere foreſt is now a black dreary waſte feed. N z66 feer 
ing a few rabbits”. It gave title of baron 1661 to the je caſtle ha 
Booths earls of Warrington, now extince. The acc 
The faire and large foreſt of Dalamare beſide baed. b 
« the wich I remember there is plenty of red deer | tified wit! 
%% ⁰¾ ũ d CE Tg m of the | 
There is a place in the foreſt of Delamere callel bat nere 
„ the vii loos, where may be ſeen vil caſtle dikes may be al 
© The people there ſpeke much of them. I think | knit is 
e that they were made by men of war?.“ 1 
Edeſbury hall, which gives name to an antient fe | preipice. 
mily and to the hundred in which it and Chanber i | well ſunk 
_ the .Fore/t ſtand, ſeems to have had the name fron lerel of ! 
Eadeſburgh. Whence Mr. Camden had his account well 90 
that Fiaborrow was built by Edelfleda does not a- land in h 
pear. Neither the Saxon Chronicle, Matthew of ſcribes th. 
Weſtminſter, nor Henry of Huntingdon, mention l. parlamen 
The ſecond. of theſe calls Eadeſbury, Fadeſbury, at tle royali 
obvious error of the pen. | | it laſt on 
Bunbury is the place where Mr, Horſley con lege 16. 
jectured Boxiuu might be fixed. See before, p. 429 William } 
Dr. Tilſton ſays it is written Bonebury. In Domeſday don ſay 
it is Bolibyrie. Mr. King, p. 104, calls it Boniface ber fear it 
bury from St. Boniface, to whom the church was de- ins belox 
| dicated. © Sir Hugh Calveley made the college of hol. 
6 Bunbiry about Henry V's days“: a very faire | " houſe, 1 
 « collegiate church . The college was founded d * nog o. 
ſir Hugh Calverley, knt. about 1386, for a maſter between 
and ſix ſecular chaplains. Its revenue 418. 25 49 "Mr, Ch 
per ann. was purchaſed of the Crown in queen El. "and mot 
zabeth's reign by Mr. 'Thomas Alderſey of London, "From 
merchant taylor, who applied it to the maintenant "<> fand 
of a lecturer and freeſchool . EE number 
In the church is the tomb of the founder, who} " thereb 
paſſes for a Cheſhire hero, and bad raiſed 3 1. "ther d 
tune as a partizan among the diſbanded compa? agg 
after the battle of Poitiers, and at that v I "they finc 
| n Lel. V. $4: ; lden 
v. 81. 3 'k,y.g 
3. eee 2 
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6 ſerved under lord Chandos and turned the 
ae e of the day in which the great Gueſclin was 
1255 He joined the Black Prince in ſupport of 
—_ rant 4 the Cruel king of Caſtile, whom he 
a cared on the theone by the great victory of 
ant and on the recall of the prince he was left 
nder! in chief. He is ſaid to have married a 
3 of Arragon, and afterwards the heireſs of 
. lord of Mottram. He was living in the 

jon of Henry IV. The tomb is kept very neat 
%y x benefaQion of Dame Mary Calverley of Lee; 


the tomb clean. The family ſeat at — is now 
the Dayenports by marriage“. 

« Biſon caſtle buildid or reedified by Ranulf earl 
« of Ceſtre*.” “ Biſton dwellith at Biſton half a 
« mile from Biſton b.“ | 

Beefton gives name to an antient unity; of whom 
ws fir William Beeſton governor of Jamaica, In 
the higheſt part of the hill within the walls was a 
well gt yards deep. In the patents of me III. 
ö called The Caſtle on the rock ©, 

The great inſulated rock of Beeſton compoſed 
of fand ſtone is very lofty and precipitous, on three 


ſpelt imaginable, on the other fide it ſlopes down 


The acceſs. about midway of the {lope was de- 
ended by a great gateway and a ſtrong wall for- 
| tifed with round towers, which ran from one edge 


but never ſurrounded the hill. The area within 
maj be about four or five acres. The caſtle on the 
ſummit is defended on one fide by an amazing ditch 
eut out of the live rock, on the other by an abrupt 
precipice. Within is a ſquare chapel and a draw- 
dell ſunk through the higher part of the rock to the 
krel of Beeſton brook below. King remembers one 
well 80 and another 90 yards deep. Though Le- 
kad in his poem on the birth of Edward VI. de- 


palament, and ſurpriſed September 13, 1643, by 
it laſt on the approach of prince Rupert raiſed the 


lege 1644. It was next year ſurrendered to fir 
Villam Brereton, and ſoon after demoliſhed. Tra- 


(day dition lays prince Rupert burnt Beeſton * below 
fact for fear it ſhould be garriſoned by the enemy 4. The 
* ns belong to fir Roger Moſtyn, bart. 
ge 


" houſe, having a litle mere by it, a fair wood, and a 
* mofle of fyr wood. It is in ** middle of the way 


between Malpas and Banbury 3 miles from each.“ 
1 * Mr, Cholmeley' s place a faire building of timbre 
1 I- 


nd motid about with the water of a poole f.“ 

"From Blakemere to Byklem is a moſſe 3 miles 
' ſand hard by Cholmeley firſt I ſaw the great 
number of firre trees and which the inhabitants 


be „ bereby communely digge up for firewood, but 
: 4 "ther ] did ſee no fyrre trees growing. Oftentimes 
pam 


Aurel "i ligging in this moſſe or more for petes or turves 
5 


: 85 > eng "a Cheſter, 16—18. 
a | LINE, 5 VII. 


4 Pennant ubĩ ſup. 


n King, 72. 


b in 1705 left the intereſt of 100. to the poor 
ppl pariſh if they attended divine ſervice; and kept 


Mes affording the moſt curious bird's-eye pro- 


zoo feer ro Beeſton brook from the ſummit. The 
alle has been a place of very great ſtrength. 


of the precipice to the other acroſs the ſlope, 


feldes this caſtle as ruined, it was garrifoned by the 


tle royaliſts, who defended it ſeventeen weeks, and 


| *Cholmeley dwellith at Cholmeley haul, a fair 


"they finde the whole trees of the firs, ſum ſhort and 


« ſum veri long without twike ar bow, lying ſum- 
« time not a foote, ſumtime 3 or 4 foot depe in the 


ground, but how or when thes trees cam dowi 


« other by cutting or windfaulle no mari there can 
© tell: the wood of en in burning ING of 


© reſines.” 


Of the family and title of Cholmondeley mention 
his Been made before, p. 429. We ſhall only add 
that fir Robert Cholmondeley was created by Charles 
I. viſcount Cholmondeley of Kellis in Ireland; and 
his great nephew Hugh lord Cholmondeley of Wyche 
Malbank or Nantwich by king William 1689; vi- 
ſcount Malpas and carl of Cholmondeley by queen 


Anne 1706, which titles his nephew * zd and 


preſent earl now enjoys. 


Egerton one of the younger bierhrön of Eget- 
ce tori of Egerton dwellith at Ridle within a half 


mile of Bukle hill wher the head of Wyver river 

« js; and neere is a poole of a mile and more in 
« length, and oute of it iſſuith an arme that ſorie 
« after goith into Wyver and ſtrait moch enereſith 
« it, This Ridle Hawlle made of a poore hold place 


the fayreft gentleman's houſe of al Cheſterſhire by 


„ fir William Stondeley helper. to king Henry VII. 


Ridle: 


* and he was attainted and Ridle was given to Ralph | | 
Egerton b.“ Hard by Ridle park a right goodly 


« Standeley that much favoured king Henry VII. 


“at Boſworth field. King Henry VII. gave this 
6e place afterwards to one of the Egertons. Here 


<« far the faireſt mere in Cheſhire i,” 


» © Bulcle of Whatcroſt two miles from the North: 
9 wich now dwelleth in Wales. William of Bulkle, 


e cheefe juſtice of Cheſter, was ſetter up of Eiton. 
« Bulkley of Eiton had ſome land afore he was 


Theſe two Bulkeles contend. either to be 
The name roſe 


« ;uſtice. 
* the elder houſe of that name. 


© houſe of, ſtone and timber; builded by fir William 25 


is a mere of pikes, bremes, and tenches half a mile 
« in bredth and a mile and an half in length countid 


« by a lawyer. Bulkley of Wales ys a man of far 
« greater lands than the other, Bulkle of Eiton's 


*« ſtock came to a daughter. and Leſtewich had her: 
« but fir Gul. of Breton bot Eyton k. 5 


Bulleley was t. John, the lordſhip. df Robert ge 


Balkeley from whom deſcends the preſent viſcount 


Bulkeley of Caſhel in Ireland, whoſe anceſtors have 
been chamberlains of North Wales, and conſtables 
of Beaumarais Caſtle. Here is an eſtate of he Cal- 
verleys, and a houſe of the Braſſeysl. Ale x 
Sir Randol Manoring dwelleth at Badete three 
«© miles from Nantwiche by S. W. and Ig park 
« and mere called Badlemere n. 


Baddeley is now the ſeat of the ae 


Cumbermere abbey was founded 1133 by Hag 5 


Malbanc lord of Namptwich for Ciſtertians, and 
endowed with a revenue of above /. 2 25 gr. 7d. per 


Bulteley. 


Baddeley. 


Cumbermere, 


ann.“ William Malbanc only confirmed his father 


Hugh's grants. It belongs now to fir Robert Sa- 


remains. 


« A mile from 88 abbay in time of 
* mind ſank a peace of a hill having trees on hit, 


luſbury Cotton, bart. whoſe ſeat is built out of its 


“and after in that part ſprang ſalt water, and the 


« abbat there began to make kalt, but the men of 


Lel. VII. 40. „ 43. 
9—14. 2 Let; VII. 43» 
" dLel. VII. 43. 


: 1 King, 58. 
© Tan, 60. ex Mon. Ang. and King, 61 
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Namptwich. 


e 
te the wichis componid with the abbay that there 
tc. ſhould be no falt made. The pit yet hath ſalt 


| © water, but much filth is fallen into it?.“ 


% Nantwich upon Wiver 14 miles be weſt from 


r Cheſter. The paroche churche is impropriated to 


© Cumbremer. Sum ſay that Acton is the mother 
© church. It is no market 4.“ + 
Namptwich was' erefted into a barony by Hugh 
carl of Cheſter, who gave it to Hugh Malbanc. 
From his poſterity the three daughters of his ſon 
Hugh, it deſcended to the Lovels, Audleys, and Ver- 
nons, then to the Wilbrähams, Staffords and Little- 


buries, and is or was lately in the Cholmondeleys, 
| who were created barons of Wich Malbank alias 


Namptwich 1689. It has been twice deſtroyed by. 


fire 1438 and 1583, but as often recovered” itſelf. 


The living is but a ſmall vicarage. Here was a 
priory dependant on Combermere, St, Laurence's 
hoſpital for lepers*, and a chapel of St. Anne near 
the bridge*. Here are now two charity - ſchools. 
The pariſh is extenſive. The town has a conſiderable 


trade and 4 good market: and the cheeſe made in 


its neighbourhood is highly eſteemed*. The Salinis 


of Ravennas is placed here as being the chief ſalt 
work, and known to the Romans. pong ion 


The ſalt ſpring at Nantwich yeldith more ſalt 


. © ater then the other 3 [(at Middlewich}. Where- 
4 fore there be at Nantwich a iii hunderith ſalters. 


< The pittes be ſo ſet abowte with canales that the 
6 ſalte water is fairly derived to every manner 
4 howſe, And at the Nantwiche very many ca- 


* nales go over Wyver river for the commodite of 
„ deriving the water to the falters' troughs. They 
ee ſetle the ſalt water in furneſſes of lede, and lade 


_ - « gut the falt, ſome in caſes of wicker through the 


Midlewich. 


cc wich the water voydith, and the falt remaynith *.“ 


Ther be two ſalt ſprings at Midlewich that ſtandith 


«az I remember upon Dane river.“ From hence to 


Northwich a road like Roman. 


he ſalt ſprings are about 30 miles from the ſea, 
and generally lie all along the river Weever. There 


is indeed an appearance of the ſame vein at Middle- 
wich nearer the river Dane; and all lie near brooks 
and in meadows. The water is intenſely cold at 
bottom. The pit at Namptwich is ſeven yards 


deep; but the general depth is not above four. It 
yields 1Ib. of ſalt for 61b. of brine. The pans in 


which the ſalt is boiled are ſet on iron bars, and cloſed 


up on all ſides with clay and bricks: ' After filling 


them they put into the brine a mixture of brine and 


cows or ſheeps blood, two quarts into a pan of 360 


| quarts. This occafions a ſcum, which they take off, 
and continue the fire as quick as poſſible till half 
the brine be waſted. They then repleniſh it, adding 


2 mixture of whires of eggs and brine. '' When the 


ſcum of this is removed, and part of the brine waſted, 


they throw in a quarter of a pint of ſtrong ale; ſlack- 


ening their fire and lading in what is called /each 
brine, which is ſuch as runs from che falt when it is 
taken up before it hardens. After all this is in 
they boil: gently till a thin cruſt riſes, which is the 


firſt appearance of the ſalt. This ſinking, the brine 


- gathers into corns at bottom of the pans, and they 


take it out with their loots or wooden rakes, long 


* 
ſquare boards with handles, and put it into; 


or pyramidal wicker baſkets, which after th 
brine is drained out they remove into their 


arrous free gr 
e legeh | diſcovel 
bothouſs turf, 


to dry #3. 5 On tb 

The rich brine of the chief pit at Maddevic immenſ 
yields a full half pint of falt, yet is fo thrifty. gf 0 the | 
brine that the inhabitants are limited to tie I fil 936 
portions: of it, and ſupplied from pits that 1 exten dir 
weaker liquor . | . ureſque 

The ſalt works in this county and at Droit 40 yarc 


with the ſmall ones at Weſton c. Stafford are th 
only places in England where any buſineſs js i 


The ch1 
roof of 1 


The two firſt were worked by the Romans, and 1 ſych as 1 
the common name of Saline. From that period tg Alon 
the preſent they have been ſueceſſively uſed, The ff queſt to 
Saxons divided them between the king, the nobles aſter war 
and the freemen. Thus at Nantwich was one brine Wübrab 
pit, which gave employ to numbers of ſaline or works, 1 Lalemas 

Eight of them were between the king and earl A. Mainwar 

win, the king having two, the earl one ſhare.of the WM: 090m 
profits. Edwin had alſo a work near his manor of ict by a 
Aghton, out of which was made ſalt ſufficient for the officers, : 
annual conſumption of his houſehold ; but if any ters con 
was ſold, the king had a tax of 2d. and the eatl of 1d. olice re 

In this place were numbers of works belonging to the heath-kee 


people of the neighbourhood, who from Aſcenſion bkeath an 


day to Martinmas, might carry away what. ſalt they | were cler 
pleaſed, but if they ſold any on the ſpot, or, in the eare of t] 
county, they paid tax to the king and earl: but, hut confi 
after the feaſt of St. Martin, whoever. took the fit prequal 
home with his own, or purchaſed from other works, An act p 
except from the earl's, was to pay toll. The king WM navigable 


and earl farmed out their eight works, They were The Che 


obliged to give on the Friday of the weeks in which b:on pet 
they were worked 16 borlings, of which 15 made preſent u 


one horſeload, or eight buſhels of ſalt, The pars this place 


of others were not ſubject to this Friday firm from bone Jace 


Aſcenſion day to Martinmas, but were afterwards WW bulneſs, 
The Welſh uſed to ſupply themſelves with ſalt fron of near 30 
theſe parts, till Henry III. in his wars with them pre» WW vorks at 


vented them. All the works were confined between | 18 to 20, 
the river and a certain ditch, All crimes committed | ub falt + 
within theſe limits might be commuted by a fine of ally two 
25, or 30 borlings of ſalt; but murder and theft were * Mibbun, 
puniſhed with death. The idea of ſanctity which the other f. 
Germans annexed to ſalt ſprings obtained here. On be fears | 


Aſcenſion day the old inhabitants of N antwich ſang | of the ſa 


an hymn of thankſgiving for the bleſſing of the brine- els of Li 


A very antient pit called the Old Brine was then bouſe, wh 
annually, till within, theſe few years, decked with tElzabe 
boughs, flowers, and garlands, and the day celebrated Deſpes an 


ier , Tenksbur 
The town underwent a ſevere ſiege 1643 by lord} tar abbey 
Biron, who, after his defeat here by ſir Thomas WM de hoſt, + 
Fairfax, retired to Cheſter. It was the reſidence of ley negl 


Milton's widow, daughter of Mr. Minſhul, of Stoke, A "aged f 
in this.neighbourhood ® _ _ 


Only the 


e Northwichs is a prati market town but. fonle: Dodding 
te the ſalt water pitte is hardby- the brinke of Dane OM name, 
* river, the which within a good butt ſhot benei in Delve 
ge runnith into Wyver*.” % Northwiche upon WI Alley at 
te yer 12 miles from Cheſter. It hath but 2 chapel 1 patron 


5 the. paroche church is. a mile off at Budworth in. A Audley 


3 any” nd 4 
te propriate to Norton co Here is a market 4 dulkeley, 


| _ | | | | ennant's 
y Lel. V. 82. | I L«el. VII. 40. | | r Tanner; = sf e beore 
* Hiſt, of Namptwich. Pennant, 32. 5 t King, 68. | Led. V. 823 nt, 
3. 1 V Dr. Jackſon in Phil. Tranſ. No | + 


* Tacit, Ann, XIII. 57. 


* Ib. Edwin earl of Mercland under the Confeſſor ſo divided the profits 3 22 ſalt-pits in Warminftow, that the king had " Phil, Trar 
and the earl a 3d part of all the rents and profits thereof, Domeſd, | | 
d Pennant, Ib, 28. 30. 


g yy, 
© Ib, 33.35 


el. V. 82, Ib. VII. 40. 8 fret Jer. Il. 


4 
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free grammar ſchool, Large mines of rock: ſalt were 
oopered here in the-beginning of the preſent cen- 
1. ſouth ſide of Northwich have been diſcovered 
immenſe mines of rock ſalt, which they dig and ſend 
ig the ſea ſhore, where it is prepared for uſe, The 
{alt quarries here,. with their pillars and chryſtal roof, 
extending ſeveral acres, afford a pleaſing. and pic- 
ureſque appearance. The ſtratum of ſalt lies about 
40 yards deep. Above it is a bed of whitiſh clay f. 
The church here has a ſemicircular choir, and the 
wol of the nave is adorned with many WICKET baſkets, 
ch as the ſalt ſettles i ins, 
{fon near Namptwich belonged — * the Con- 
queſt o Morcar brother of Edwin laſt. earl of Mercia, 
ods to the lords of N antwich, the Ardens, 
Wilbrabams, and now by marriage 70 Wilbraham 
Tallewache. In the church! is the tomb of fir William 


| brabam, and lady 1660, The town was governed 
firſt by a bailiff, now, by conſtables. It has other 
officers, as the rulers of walling, who regulate all 1 mat» 


hab. keepers, who, attended to the right, of the beam 
heath antiently called, the creach; the leave-Jookers 
vel e clerks of the markets; and the fire-lookers took 
exe of the fires and chimnies. The town is large, 
but conſiſts chiefly of old houſes. It i is divided into 
ynequal parts by the Weever here a ſmall. ſtream. 
An act paſſed many years ago for making this river 


The Cheſter canal terminates in a handſome broad 


preſent unfiniſhed and uſeleſs. The chief trade of 
this place, is in ſhoes: the manufactures of gloves, 


buſineſs. The ſalt works produce. an annual duty 
of near Zool. from the whole diſtrict, including the 
' works at Lawton and a ſmall one at Droitwich from 
| 18 to 20,000/, In the reign of Elizabeth here were 
ab ſalt works of fix leadſwalling each. In 1774 
ay two works of five large pans of mrogehy. iron bh. 


Mainwaring 1399, and others of fir Thomas Wil- 


ters. concerning the ſprings ; the ale-raſters, whoſe | 
office related to the aſſize of bread and beer; the 


migable, but was never carried into execution. 3 


baſon between this town and Acton; but remains at 


bone lace, and ſtockings are loſt, as is the tanning 


Miobunbury was the eſtate of the Praers, and of 23 


The ſite is now occupied by a farm houſe nv. The 
other three, eſquires were . Dutton, Foulburſt, and 
Hawkeſton, all Cheſhire men. The ſtone ſtatues of 
all five are preſerved at Dodington hall. Sir Tho- 
mas Broughton, who inherits. the eſtate by an inter- 
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marriage of his, anceſtor with Delves, is building a : 


magnificent; houſe in a better ſituation, , 

Mr. Pennant notes a peculiarity of the houſe of 
Harding wood adjoining to this pariſh, that whenever 
the family go to their pariſh church at Zazeton, they 


paſs out of the province of Canterbury into that of 


Vork, through the two counties of Stafford and 
Cheſter, two dioceſes of Lichfield and Cheſter, two 
| hundreds, and three conſtableries v. 


40 Sir Henri Delyes dwelleth three miles. eaſt from 


& « Nantwiche, and hath a faire houſe 4.” 
5 « Davenport dwellith three miles from Biſton at a 


0 place called Cabveley. This Davenport is leſs 
e Jand than the reſidew a. . 


2 Mynfhull” dvellith, at Mynſbul, re miles from 


« the Middlewich”. © 
* Minſhull i is come by a daughter to the Cholmondleys. 
At Rotherton was diſcovered, 1670, a rock of na- 


cat ſalt, from which iſſued a Vigorous ſharp brine | 


beyond any of the ſprings uſed in the ſalt works*. 
The family of Crew, from whom was deſcended 


Nathaniel, late biſhop of Durham, have a 0 


manſion bouſe built 161 f at Crew. 
Towards the end of Delamere foreſt 1 Sögel to- 


ward Valle Royal on the right hand, about which 


7 place be divers fair and large pooles *. bi 


Calveley. 


ee 


Crew. 


Vale Royal, 


Edward I. when prince, began 'an abbey on his 175 


manor of Dernbale, now Daribill Grange, for 100 
Ciſtercian monks 1266. After his acceſſion to the 
crown, 1277, he laid the foundations of a ſtatel) 


monaſtery not, far from hence in a more pleaſant fitu- 
ation, which he called Yale Kal, under which name 
he included the circumjacent tract. The houſe was 


$3 years duilding (127 1 339), ande coſt Le 32,000, 
Its yearly revenues were L. 519. 199, 84. 
granted at the diſſolution to Thomas Holcroft o. 


by marriage to the Cholmondeleys. 
PDaven, alias Dane, riſith in the bündered of 


It was 


His 
grandſon fold it to the Holfords, from whom it it came 


Dane v. 


Congleton. © 


ConpDartr, 


he woher fumily. which, took name from it. Among 2 Maxfeld, wher the foreſt 1 is. The hed is in the 
On te ears round it was Lee, the reſidence, of a family very border of Darbyſhire and Maxwell foreſt. 
ng | af the ſame name, from which deſcended the Lees And it is ſaid about the hedde of this river be the 
ne. earls of Lichfield derived from Benedict a ſon of this 4 limites of Cheſterſhir, Staffordſhir, and Darbyſſiir. 
nen boule, who made a ſettlement at Quarendon, c. Bucks, After that Dane cummith a three miles beneth the | 
vith 1 Elizabeth i. In the church were buried ſir John t hedde, if! rain come faſt it ragith on ſtones, though 
ted Dehes and his fon, beheaded after the battle of after it comith from Congleton it runnith on een 

Tenksbury 1471. Edward IV. purſued them into ſomewhat mooriſh *.” 
Iod that abbey church, "bat Was ſtopped by a prieſt. with "I Congleton upon Dane, 16 miles from Cheſter 
mas tic bolt, who made him promiſe them pardon, but 4 plain eaſt out of Cheſter, and fix miles out of 
e of they neglefting to eſcape out of ſanctuary were ce Northwike?, a market town, 10 miles from North- 
oke, pred forth ſoon after to immediate. execution*, * wich upon the bank between the TOs ſpringing 

Huh the ue of the houſe remains). 0 « pitts and Dane river *.” 
wle: buddington belonged originally to a family of its Mr. Horſley (p. 415), poſitively conrradias Dr. 
Jane WM name, then to the Praers, Breſcies, and Delves'. ' Gale's aſſertion (p. 50.) that both the diſtance and 
2new kin Delves was ove of the eſquires to James lord the road concur to fix CoxpArE at Congleton, and 
Wy Audley at the battle of Poitiers 4 and buried near thinks it highly probable that the Roman road went 
apel; b Patron at Audley, another of the reſidences of from Mancheſter to Cheſter through or near Nortb- 
4 Ue * Audleys, a few miles north-eaſt of Dodington. wich. Dr. Tilſton found a ** of it in this di. 

| 
8 ba It. I. 58. | 5 Pennants Tour i in 8 3. 
nnant's Journey from Cheſter, 1 Hen 2 
Ty vol. I. p. 320, Pennant, Ib. 36, 37. xk Stowe, Annals, 424 


. See before, p. 387. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 
4 vil. l. 85. 
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© Lel. V. 9. 
bi Lel. VII. 40. 


 ® Pennant, Ib. 42, 43. 
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rection called the Street, | 
. Street; near "x 7 es 
is a place on the M r Altrincham. 8? | 
erley : yet retford N i 
to place Condate at os he the Dr. chooſes rather ea 1 riſing from Morvcop hill 
he finds a Roman near Middlewich, where ; ank is Sandbach, a f. eur Whoſe 
removing it far 60 0 * Kind ſreet. This is 2 5 ſtone church. In he Fenn; market town yg i toy 
Talbot, Bur om the ſituation aſſigned 1 0 one croſſes on ſt re et-place a n « en. 
F ton; and Bax gned 1t by 77 | eps, with ima ere two ſqu da 
Valeſiu: ATR GIF : axter on weak | | pamon. Near the ri ges and releifs o wh Utki 
bers the Condate in Gaul from its Wag be cheſts empty b. ge nedorv agg 08 5 manor 
Congleton r a- circumſtance ſuiting N _- There are two villa | ee foreſt w 
cry mology than ee and perhaps a * — 5 Over, and por. cn 2 name of Peve P 0 Rane 
Kynta ty, prima. « xter's, which is 1 3 n bas ner kt 1 the former a ch hoſe About t 
Percienl. aps domus, regia, pr ren mink Of this family fir 4 * ſeat of the Nr Dones, 
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„„ 


« Sir John Downe alias Dane dwellith at Utkin- 
« fon“. 

Utkinton hall ſtood four miles from Tarvin. The 
manor with Kingftey and the bailliwic of Delamere 
foreſt was given by Randal Meſchines earl of Cheſter 
to Randle de Kingſley, whoſe great graadfather Joan 
about 1233 conveyed it to the Downs, ſince called 
Nones, whoſe heirs female, or perſons claiming 
under them, have fince held it. The Dones of Flax- 
yard in this neighbourhood were another conſidera- 
dle family conſtantly at variance with the former till 
united by marriag? : but at this time both the manſion 
houſes are demolithed or converted into farm 
houſes*, In the church are many monuments of the 
Dones, and of the Ardens and Crews, who married 
two daughters of the Dones ; alſo of Sir John Done, 


foreſt, who died 1629, holding in his hand an horn 
eſtate by marriage, and is now in the poſſeſſion of 


The Downs bore for their arms A. a bugle horn 
fringed 8. 
curious antiquary v. 

Mr. Camden has given an imperfea account of the 
Patton privilege. | 


rance into Wales with too few attendants, found 
limſelf on a ſudden furprized by Llewellin prince of 
Wiles, with whom he had long been at variance. 
Þ this dilemma he retreated to Rutblan caſtle in 
Flnthire, from whence he ſent to Roger or John de 
Lacy, conftable of Cheſter, for relief. This hap- 


Lupus, firſt earl of Cheſter, had granted ſpecial pro- 
teftion, Lacy's ſteward * Hugh de Dutton haſtily aſ- 
ſenbled all the minſtrels and mob that followed them, 
md marched at their head toward Ruthlan. The 


preſently raiſed the ſiege. In memory of this the 
patronage of this rabble was given to John de Lacy, 
wo granted the ſame to Hugh de Dutton and his 
teirs, by the name of  Magifterium omnium Lecca- 


bredibus meis *,” In conſequence of this juriſdiction 
l the minſtrels of that couptry, reſorting to. Cheſter, 
Kompanied with many gentlemen of the county, 
mend the heir of Dutton from his lodging to St. 
Jin's church, one of them walking before him in 


Truments, After divine ſervice they conduct him 
back in the ſame manner to his lodging, where a court 
bring held by his ſteward, and all the minſtrels for- 
tally called, certain orders and laws are made for the 

it government of this ſociety, with JO on 
kale that tranſgrels a. | 

Dutton claimed at the feaſt from the minſtrels 4 la- 
Hat vin; & unam lanceam, and a fee of 4d. 2, and 


fon eyery meretrix, in e and Cheſhire efficium 
ſue RETCOME 4d. 


a, vn. 42. - Poms W. p. 6, 


ons. They are frequently joined with Meretrices. 
e eee in the Bands ot viſcount Kilmurrey 1648. 
ar 101. 
1 yo e Nugdale in, bis Bar. II. 445. pen. me. 
in Vice i. £ Lel. VII. 1. 


knt, hereditary foreſter and keeper of Delamere 
which deſcended to the Crews the owners of the 
John Arden, eſq. of Yorkſhire another deſcendant. 


Sir Joun Crew of this 22 was a 


| Ranulph, laſt earl of Cheſter, TEEN to ad- 


peting at the time of "Cheſter fair, to which Hugh 


Welſh, ſuppoſing them a body of regular troops, 


rum! & Meretricum totius Ceftre/hire, ficut liberius | 
lun magiſterium teneo de Comite ; ſalvo jure mes & 


i furcoat of his arms depicted on taffeta, the reſt 
Poceeding two and two, playing on their ſeveral in- 


> Leiceſter, 142, Pennant, 105 2 185. 
b Ib. V. 82. 


H T R . 


Frodſham caſtle is now ſo completely levelled, and 
the ſite built upon, that nothing but the name re- 
mains. It was burnt down 1654, when there lay dead 


in it an earl Rivers, of the family of the Savages, 


who had long their chief ſeat here. The firſt of this 
knightly family that occurs in hiſtory is Jabn, who 
commanded the earl of Richmond's left wing at the 
battle of Boſworth, and was afterwards ain at the 
ſiege of Bologne. John, ſon of his great grandſon, 
was created a. baronet 9 James I. and his ſon Tho- 


mas, 19 James J. viſcount Colcheſter, and 2 Charles I. 


earl Rivers after the death of his wife? $ father Thomas 
lard Darcie, viſcount Colcheſter; but dying in lord 
Darcie's life-time without having poſſefion n bf either 
title, his widow was created countefs of Rivers 17 


Charles II. with precedence to her children as thoſe of | 


an earl. She died 1650 4, and the title became excin& 


in her grandſon Thomas 1693. e DOE I bas 


Not far from Frodſham was Stanlate, a Ciſtertian 
abbey, founded by John, conſtable of Cheſter, re- 
moved to Whalley, C. Lancaſter . N 

„The water of Mer fey 1 to the ueri maine ſe de- 
« partith Cheſterſhire and Lancaſtreſftire f. 

Stoppord upon Merſey, a fix miles from Mati- 


e cheſter. The paroche church is in the town. 'Mr. 
% Warine js called there baron of 'Stoj ppord, for one 
« of the Warines, of Chiertiite married one 
« Stoppard, baron of Stoppord's daughter and heire | 
© about Henry TV's days. - 


The ancienter 'bouſe, 
* longing to the Warines, was Ponton. were he 


« lyeth now, for Stoppord manor place is decayed. 
* At Poynton is a parke. Pointon 3 1s in the midd -= 
way between Stoppord and Maxwell town, four 
© miles from eche. It is in Preſtebyri paroch 


E, in 


Wich paroch be divers placęs of ancient gen- 
« tlemen z.“ Stockport ſtands on the ſouth ack of 
the Merſey, over which it has a bridge leading into | 
the road to Mancheſter, and blown up, to flop the 


rebels 1745, but fince rebuilt, In 1756 à new church | 
was erected here. The town has a confiderable cor 


fpring ſtronger than that at Tunbridge. © The prati 
c river of  Bolyll rifith about Maxwell foreſt, and 


ee goith a good way beneth Crosford bridge into 
«Merſey; 2 


„Davenport of Bromehaull, two miles weſt from 


* Stoppord. Davenport 0 of Woodford, two miles from 
© Bromehaull i. 


„ Maxwell, hard on the edge under Maxwell foreſt, 


« and yet out of the foreſt, 22 miles north-weſt frm 


« Cheſter towards Darbyſhire . b. „ 
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Frodſham, 


Stanlaw. 85 


Merſey r. 


Stockport. 


market, and four fairs. Here is ſaid to be a cler | 


Bromehall. 
Woodford. 


Macclesfield, 


Macclesfield gave title of carl to Gerrard, ſo created | 


21 Charles II. with whoſe ſons Charles and Fitton it 


became extinct. It was revived 8 George I. in favpur 


of fir Thomas Parker, of Leke in Staffordſhire, firſt 


created baron of Macclesfield 2 George I. Lord | 


Chief Juſtice of the Kings Bench 1799-10, Lord 


Chancellor of Great Britain 1720, which office he 
held ſix years. His ſon. George died Preſident of the 


| Royal Society 1764, and is ſucceeded i in his title by 
his ſon Thomas, third, and preſent earl. 


ina very flouriſhing ſtate, has a market and fres· 


This town. is 


Mr. Cole in Archæol. V. 3453+ 344. 


Ts 
| "on in-law, as Dr. Powell, who alſo calls him Ralph. Hiſt. of Wales, 296. Wynne, ,2 57 · 
Da Fang. in voc. 


0 Pendant“ $ Jouragy from Gelen: p · & 
* Tan. 61, 
Ib. VII. 42. 
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* It ſhould 
be IVth, 


5 Henbury. 


| Dunham 
| — 


Elizabeth vero obiit. v die 
Mc LXXXIX. quorum animabus propitietur Deus. 
The whole foreſt of Maxwell, except it be a 


e © R N 


ſchool, a button manufactory, ſilk mills, and copper 
and braſs works“. Stafford duke of Buckingham, 
t. R. III. had a manſion here *. 

. In a chapel on the ſouth ſide of the parochial chapel, 
belonging to the Leighs of Lyme, is a braſs plate with 
this inſcription to two of that family. 


Here lyeth the body of Perkin a Legh, 
That for king Richard the death did dye 
Betray'd for Righteouſneſs: 

And che bones of fir Peers his ſonne 
Th That with king Henry the TI * did wonne 
ae > Og 


4 This Perkin ſerved king, Edward the 3d, and the 
Black Prince his ſon, in all their wars in France, and 
was at the battle of Creſlie, and had Lyme given him 
For that ſervice. And, after their deaths, ſerved king 


Richard IL. and left him not in his troubles, but was 
taken with him and beheaded at Cheſter by king 


„„ 


Henry V. * was lain at the battle of Agincourt.” 


© In their memory fir Peter Legh of Lyme, knt. de- 
ſcended from them finding the ſaid old verſes written 


upon a ſtone in this Fraps did reedity this place, 


A. D. 1626. 
On the other ſide of the 73 parochial chapel, 


in an oratory * 2 belonging: to earl Rivers is ee 
on a braſs plate, 


The pardon for faying o * i v pater te and, * 


4 aves and a crede is xxvi thouſand .yeres and ** 
'« dayes of pardon “ and on another, Orate pro ani- 


mabus Rogeri Legh 2 Elizabeth uxoris ſue, gui en, 


Osgobris * Domini 


« ſmall ſpek, is in Cheſtre?.”. 


Ly 


Birkenhead. | 


Haulton. 


: 4 miles from Knottesford. 
and is a myle from  Alringhom a PK. thing, where 
e is a mayce*..”.... | 
Dunham Maſſey was 1 the ſeat of George Booth, 
ſecond earl of Warrington, . who, for his loyalty to 


Delamere of Dunham Maſſey. 


e earl of Cheſter. 
6 N. within a mile of his banke, and within 


3 Henbyri place, two. miles b north from Ma- 


4 2 fell belongs wende ende. Here is a rent 
ol 4.” 3, An. 2 Pl 


4412 


— Bouth of e Jvellich: at Dunham, a three 
It hath a faire park, 


ane 


king Charles . was created at the Reſtoration baron 
By the death of 
George late earl 1758 the title became extinct, ex- 


cept the baronetage which deſcended to the rev. 
Dr. George Booth. The eſtate; belongs to the earl 


of Stamford, whoſe mother was only daughter of the 


| laſt earl of Warrington. In the park are barrows. 


Urns have been found there, and, near it are remains 
of a military way *. 
Hamo de Maſcy, third baron, W at the end of 


the reign of Henry II. or beginning of that of Richard 


II. a Benediftine priory at Birtenbead in Wirral, va- 


lued at C. 90. per annum t. 


* Haulton caſtle builded or N by Randol 
It ſtandeth about the ſide of 


1 1 8 N 3. 


u Q: if the college or cnantry of Seculers founded 1308 by er ks? 
TY | 


© Lel. VIL. 420 q Ib, - 


uv Lel. VII. 40. x King, 9 


* Talbot's Collections ex Chron, Ceſtriæ Cotton. Lib. Veſ kD. D. XVII. 
This account was probably TAR in the ti 
To it is ſubjoined a lift of knights fees beld of this 
Lancaſhire, in which laſt county the lordſhip of Wydnefle belonged to it. 


Talbots Collections in the Cotton Lib, Veſpaſian D. XVII. 
_ earl of Lincoln of that name and baron of Haulton. 


8 Regs prior, de AE CPA Jacob's Law Dict. 


on 


1 


now a poore townlet by a (il 


A *:Y. 


& a mile of Runcorne, 
«© creke . 


Bar I. 3 


Haulton caſtle was probzbly built by Hugh Ly a 3 
Hugh earl of Cheiter gave the barony of Haul Pha ſe 


to his relation Nigel and his heirs to hold by th 
ſervice of leading the Cheſter army into Wales 0 
alſo remaining there, and for that reaſon further 


gave him two knights fees in Englefield near Ru. dur, 
than, and made him conſtable of Cheſter and his « pteſſid 
marſhal *. Henry, conſtable and marſhal of Cheſter Ch 
and lord of the manor of Haulton, elaimed to hart 4 hah b. 
within his ſaid manor à caſtle embattled, a priſon «2 mile! 
_ caſtle guard, infangthief, outfangthief, wafe, wreck, Le 
ſtrays, view of frank pledge, with their appurte. # contery 
nances. All his tenants and all reſients Within his «Leo 
demeſnes and out of the boroughs of Haul Iton and park 
.Congleton 1 to attend his court twice a year, once at At M 
Haulton and once at Thelwale; a free park and 1026 2 p1 
two deer leaps? within his park; free warren in al inration 0 
{his lands within the ſaid manors ; to have the town At Pull 
of Haulton a free borough and to have free bur- of Cheſts 
geſſes there, and himſelf and them free from all tolls, -nored 10 
paſſage, and pontage for all things by them bought At Bar 
and fold as well in the city of Cheſter as. in all other nlued at | 
places within the county of , Cheſhire ; to hold a free Pigs of 
court in the borough, and his tenants to plead and theſe at H. 
be impleaded there only before his own ſteward; of the kir 
view of frank pledge and all treſpaſſes three times in Derbythir: 
a year, a weekly market on Sundays, and two fair Informatio! 
in every year, one for four days before and four AA liter write 
days after Lady day, the other on the eve of 8. te Cingi 
Catherine, and to continue till the Sunday follon- byſhire®. 
ing, a 5 days court either at Haulton or wherever ith Mr. 
elſe he pleaſed within his demeſnes, aflize of bread v him inte 
and beer, attachment and diſtreſs for. ſelling dad The con 
meat, or uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and to hare | dere referr 
the fines and amercements for the ſame; that his Tacitus bet 
tenants { ſhould not be amerced if they were indifted ous corre 
2 for any ſuch crimes, before the juſtices of Cheſter WM e Capio 
or their ſheriffs, that the bailiff of his court ſhould he nebulas 
make out all proceſs by attachment upon diſſeifins 
'& libero tenemento within his demeſnes without the! Eh 
towns of Haulton and Congleton, and give judge- | Tan, 61, 
ment thereon, and the ſame on Ploughing vp, 2 
incloſing, or obſtructing highways, and ſtallage „n. 11 F 
within all his towns within his ſaid honour, and that u. 5 J. I. 


none of his tenants or other reſident within the 
ſame ſhould be called before the juſtices in Eyre“ 
From the poſterity of Nigel, it came to the crown, 
and is a confiderable member of the dutchy of Lan. 
caſter, having a large juriſdiction round it called 
Haulton Fee, or the Honour of Halton . In this mano 
was a cuſtom, that, if in driving beaſts over the com- 
mon the driver ſuffered them to graze or take but 
a thiſtle, he ſhould pay an balfpenny per head tc 
the lord of the fee, which was called Thiftletake® 
The caſtle was the reſidence of John of Gaunt, aud 

all that remains intire is now a priſon ©. | 
Leyceſter, King, and Tanner, fay the monaſtery 
of Auguſtin canons was founded at Runkborne Þ 
William Fitz Nigel, whoſe ſon William the conſtablY 
removed them t. Stephen to Norton. But Dugda f 
= Th, 


© Gibſon, 


'S Horſey. p- 415 , dis i Tan. 64, 


ime of Henry de Lac 


barony in this county 3 
g 


Ws. l. 


6 Pennant' 5 Voyage to the Hebrides, b. 8. 


e H E 


wr. l. 359 more properly calls the firſt only N 
Thuswe get a William Fitz Nigel more chan Mr.Camdeti 
wer ol. The yearly value of this houſe was C. 80. 

What remains of it has been converted into a man- 


don houſe for the Brookes, of whom Hetiry was 


created baronet 14 Charles I. 


« Right againſt Lyrpoole; ii miles over Merſey; 
« yas 2 priory of canons called Northton, ubw ſup- 


” offi 44. 55 
60 Kuottesforde 1 18 miles by north eaſt, it 


« harh but a chapel : the — church is Aſpebyri, 
12 mile of ©, 


s conery, à mile from Kuotesford . 
«Le of Bauth, half i whe 2p Kautesſord, 3 


U 2 k 6, | | 
oy. Patric 1 Moberbey fatatded Git 


karton only for his life“. 


of Cheſter,” founded 1153 u Ciſtercian abbey, re- 
-nored to Dieulacres in Stafford 1214. 

At Barow was a pr 4 ad of 0 hofpitlrs 
nlued at { 93» 36. 4d. * ST 

Pigs of lead, with inſcriptions Camber biniler to 


of the kingdom. See Somerſetſhire, Yorkſhire, and 


"formation againſt Mr. Horſley's ſuſpicions l. 
luer writer from Oſtorius's march from the Iceni to 
he Cangi inclines to place theſe laſt people in Der- 
hire n. Dr. Muſgrave * and Mr. Dodwell agree 
un Mr. Camden, as alſo Thomas Saville! in his letters 
v him inter Camdeni Epiſt. p. 24, 25. 


The compliment paid by Lipſius to our aurhor, and 


Tai here cited, where Lipſius, propoſing his fa- 


lie nebulas claro ingenii ſole mow lufirgft. 


« Le of th k, the tdacinteſt of. the Los of this 


1026 a priory of black canons, which was of wort 


eee pte Acond ear 


heſe at Haulton caſtle, have been found in other parts 


Derbyſhire; which may ſerve to defend Mr. Camden's 


| here referred to, is probably that on the paſſage of 


W now correction of Cæſar's Cenimagni to Iceni, Cangi, 
us Copro judicem te, Gul. Camdene, qui Britanniæ 


1 


= Holinſhed and john Speed both Eoglith 
hiſtorians were natives of this county. 


The only earl of Cheſter in the Saxon times was 
ric, great-grandfather to Leofric, earl of Mercia, 
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Earl; of 
Cheſter. 


whoſe line ended in Edwin and Morcar ſoon after the 


Conqueſt; The firſt earl after the Conqueſt was 


| Gherbod, wo, ſoon returning to Flanders, the 


Conqueror gave the title to Hugh ſon of this ſecond 
Leoffic's ſiſter according to ſome pedigrees, but ac- 
cording to the general opinion, of the Conqueror's 
ſiſter by Richard ſurnamed G02. Ordericus Vitalis“ 


ſays of this catl, that he was not only liberal but 


profuſe. He did not carry a family but an army with 


ments, but was perpetually waſting his eſtates: and 


was much fonder of falconers and huntſmen than of 


cultiyating of the land and of holy men: and by his 


him. He kept no account of reteipts or disburſe- | 


gluttony he grew ſo exerilively fat tha ks 2 ä 


hardly crawl about, 


Hugh Lupus, and the five ſucceedlng 8 were 


buried in a row at the entrance of the Chapter houſe 


at Cheſter, on a late repair of which theit coffins 
were diſcovered, and that of Hugh being opened 


his body was found with the fleſh conſumed, em- 


balmed in gilt leather with boots of the ſame. : The 


ſtone laid oyer him but now fixed over the door 


within is exhibited Pl. XIII. fig. 8. 


- The exridomoof' Ghoſlar-is aluclly joined with he 


principality of Wales in the patent of creation. Ed- 
ward ſon of Edward III. was earl of Cheſter before 


he was prince of Wales, as appears by the patent 
_ creating him prince of Wales%, Henry IV. created 
his ſon Henry prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall 
and earl of Cheſter”; but fince that the earldom of 


Cheſter is uſually joined with the principality of 
Wales in the patents, as in thoſe whereby Henry 


VI.* Edward IV.* Henry VII. and James I. created 
their ſons princes of Wales and earls of Cheſter, 


ſins 

Nel ' Tan, 69s = A Lel. VII. 41. . 

LI. VII. 40. f VII 42. T Ib, 4 k Tan, 63. 

oe | Tab. 61, aun. 0:6 1 P, 316. r u in Jul. Vit. 
8 Dugd, Bar. . 32, 33. King, 130. 5 


| Rot, Cart. 17 E. III. n. 2 
„n. 11 E. 1 * 


It E. IV. n. 14 and 15, and Rot. Parl. 
* * n. 17. 1 | 


-v V. $22. 
2 | Rot. Parl, 31 Henry VI. n. 16. 
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__ plenium Scolopendrium. var. Jagged or fingered | 


Hart's-tongue; on Begſton caſtle walls. 
baden. cernua 8. A variety of whole - leaved Water 


Hemp Agrimouy: about” Te A and elſe- ” 
| Saxifraga autumnalis. Small Yellow Mountain Sen. 


* where. 
Braſſica muralis. 
2151; Cheer. 
Comarum paluſtre. Purple Marſh Cinque-folt ; in 
meadovs about Bellow hill. 
Þ Melampyrum arvenſe. Purple Cow-wheat; on a hill, 
gat Hoxſſey- bath near Beeſton caftle, ® 
- Myrica Gale. Sweet Willow, Goule, Gale or Dutch 


Wild Rocker; « on the will of 


Myrtle; near Whitchurch ſo plentifully that the 


1 3 


7» 


place where it grows is called Gale moor. 

- Narciſſus: poetics. Common pale Daffodil or Prime © 

| .nolePeetlels: ; in ſome cloſes' at Bellow hill near 
Whitchu#ch. e e eee LTH 


| Ofinunda Aa Water Fern, Flowering Fern, br - 
PI near Bellow hill. 853 bby 


Oſmund Royal; on Gale moor near” Hbiteburcb, 


„ 


plentifully. N 1 


rost. e Butter-wort or 7 Yorkſtir * 


9. 


4 999 
* 


pPlwKkant is ſaid to grow commonly i in this county. 
Prunus Ceraſus g. The leaſt Wild Heart Cherry. re, 


. ——— hirculus. Marſh Saxifrage; on Fenutsford moor, 
| Silene Armeria. 


rohrochen RATES „ "Marginal ropa This 


or Merry- tree; near Stockport, and elſewhere, 


green, or Autumnal-Sengreen;' on Beeften caſtle 
and on a high ill in Wirſwall town near Malpas | 


Broad-leaved- Catehfly ; ; on the 
banks of the river below CHheſter. | 
'Sorbus Aucuparia, The Wild Aſh, Wk, 
Mountain Aſh; in the mounainous mezdoy 
near Bellow hill near Whitchurch. Mi 
 Tanacetum: vulgare; enen Tanſey 3 5 in he ner 
dos near Whitchurch. ' 42 
| Vaccinium Oxycoceus. \- Cründetries Marth Whorl 
berries; Moſs-berries, or Maortcrrles; on Gale 
£ moor near Whitchurch, and ſereral ther pic = 
. — is laat Red Whorts, or Whorl 
|  dertiesy? on a the moors, common. 9 
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ſeems adviſeable, before we ſurvey the reſt of England, to make a little digreſſion to Wales, or an- 
tient Cambria, till the reſidence of the Britans. Nor do I look on this as a digreſſion, but as following 
the natural order of things. For this county lies next to the CoRNAVII, and ſeems to demand a deſcription 
i its place and order: eſpecially as the Britans or Welſh, its inhabitants, enjoy the ſame laws with us, and 
have been ſo long as it were incorporated into the ſame government. 
Walks then, by which name antiently was comprehended the whole country beyond the levers though 
ir is now of leſs extent, was formerly inhabited by three nations, the SiLuREs, the Dix E Tx, and the 
0xpovicts. They poſſeſſed not only the 12 counties (as they are called) of Wales, but the two beyond 
the Severn, Hereford and Monmouth ſhires, now reckoned among the Engliſh counties. The Silures, by 
Polomy's account, inhabited thoſe parts which the Welch in their language called Dehenbarth, or the ſouth 
part, and we at preſent by the modern names of Herefordſhire, Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, 
and Glamorganſhire, within which compaſs are ſome traces of the name of the Silures. As to the etymology 
of the name, I find none that correſponds with the nature of the people. As to their origin, from their 
ruddy complexions, curled hair, and ſituation oppoſite to Spain, Tacitus ſuppoſed them originally Iberians. 
The Spaniſh | writer Florianus del Campo affirms it with great politiveneſs, taking infinite pains to find the 
Silures in Spain, and talks much about Soloria and Siloria in Aſturia. This nation, however, was very con- 
ſderable (for, by the accounts of Pliny and Tacitus, they ſeem to have occupied all South Wales), hardy, 
brave, warlike, impatient of ſlavery, of great intrepidity, which the Romans called ſtubbornneſs, uninfluenced 
alike by ſeverity and clemency; in no one article of which character have their poſterity degenerated, 
When the Romans, from a deſire to extend their empire, invaded them, ſuch was their confidence in the 
honour, probity, and abilities of their king Caratacus, and ſo much were they exaſperated at the ſaying of the 
emperor Claudius, that they muſt be extirpated as the Sigambri had been before, that they engaged the Romans 
in a very perplexing war, by intercepting their auxiliary cohorts, routing the legion under Marius * Valens, 
and raraging the territories of their allies, ſo that P. Oſtorius the proprætor died wearied out and ſpent by 
theſe difficulties, and Veranius, who commanded under Nero, attacked them in vain. For, where Tacitus“ 
ls he in ſmall excurſions laid waſte the woods (Hlvas), we muſt read with the learned Lipſius Siluras. Nor 
vas the war terminated till the time of Veſpaſian, when Julius Frontinus ſubdued them, and placed garriſons 


of the legionary troops among them. One of our writers has miſapplied that line of Juvenal“ c upon 
Criſpinus to our Silures : | 


magna qui voce ſolebat 
Vendere municipes fratta de merce Siluros. 


a if the captives of nit nation were expoſed to ſale at Rome. But he has totally miſtaken the oer: 
meaning: the leaſt : attention will ſhew he ſpoke of fiſh, not of men, 


C Manliax. Tac. An. XII. 40. | Ann. XIV, 2 29. | BR ©. 4 


= RC * 


H E RE FOR DS HI R E. 


HIS county, called by the Britons PROTO is be added noble rivers, _ Vaga or Wye, ky * 

almoſt circular, bounded on the eaſt by Wor- and the Munnow, which, after gently watering rich 

ler and Glouceſterſhires, on the ſouth by Mon- meads and flouriſhing fields, unite and fall in one 

Whihire, on the weſt by Radnor and Brecknoc- 'ſtream into the Severn. 

es, on the north by Shropſhire. Beſides its plea- The Munnote coming from Hatterell hills (which 1 
els, it is well calculated for ſheep and corn, riſing to a conſiderable height like a chair, defend Hatrerel hills. 
well furniſhed with all the neceſſaries of life; this county to the ſouth-weſt) firſt makes its way 

hat it may diſdain to rank ſecond to any county in ſouthward among the bottoms of the hills to Buzs- BLuSTIVM. 
bland for fruitfulneſs :. To theſe advantages may TIUM, a town whoſe ſituation and diſtance aſſigned it 


And the refore ſays that for three W. W. . ons wool, and water, it ane to no ſhire of n Holland. 
You. 1L 4 . by 


442 "> 7 LS Wm HM 
dy Antoninus ſeem to fix it to this river. It was called man, he being ſurnamed ChFord, and to him ty, Griffin | 
Oli Tawn., by the Britans Caftle-bean or Old Caſtle, and by us Old inuſtrious family of the Cliffords in Cumberland t. 
Town®, a mean village, but whoſe antiquity is au- fer their origin. In the reign of Edward I. it y,, ined e 
thenticated by this modern name. Near this lies held by J. Gard, who had married the hcirej g church, 
Alterywmis, Alterynnis, ſurrounded by water like a river iſland, Walter Clifford. The Wye winds away hence i ſubdued 
the antient ſeat of the antient and knightly family Whitncy which gave name o 4 famous family a ; and gy 

of the Sit/ilts or Cecils, whence is deſcended my moſt Bradevardin caltle, which gave birth and name 4, 


honoured patron,*endowed with all the accompliſh- Thomas Bradwardin archbiſhop of Canterbury, why 3, 
ments of virtue, wiſdom, and rank, fir* William for his various and abſtruſe learning was called 1 ol 


man rai 


Floriace! 
Malmesb 
ford 1 
« an air 


Cecil baron Burgbley high treaſurer of England. that age the Profound Dotter ; and thence the rize 7 queror's 

From hence the Munow turning eaſt for ſome comes to Hereford, the capital of the county, _ « withor 

length divides this county from that of Monmouth, How far Arcenfeld reached I know not, but the g Uh built on 

Harold Exvias and at Map-harald or Harold-Ewias caſtle receives ſimilarity between the names of Ereinuc, 4 cenfeld, large tr 
_ the Dor. This caſtle of Ewias, as appears from the the town of Akicoxruu mentioned hereabouts by and whic 


e's Conqueror's ſurvey, was ** refortified i by Alured de Antoninus, and Hareford or Hereford, now the me. 


„ Marleberg.” It afterwards belonged to Harald, tropolis of the county, have led me to think then 
a nobleman, who bore Arg. an ineſcocheon G. all derived from Ariconium. Not that I beliei 
between 3 eſtoiles Sable; from whom it took the Ariconium and Hereford the ſame place, but 3 
name of Harold Ewias, but Sioylla his great grand Baſil in Germany took the name of Auguſta Rau. 
daughter“ and coheireſs conveyed it by marriage to racorum, and Baldach in Aſſyria that of Babylon, 


terwards 
in the rei 
church, 
college a 
biſhop, 
in this ch 


the lords Tregoz; from whom it came at length to becauſe they aroſe out of the ruins of thoſe places a chancel 

the lords Grandiſon, Np: of Burgundy, of ſo our Hariford (as it is commonly pronounced) de. F [| 

| whom elſewhere. rived in my opinion its name and exiſtence from thy biſhops, 
Frothill caſtle» The Dore running from the north by Snothill neighbouring Ariconium, which having been ruinet biſhop. 1 
| caſtle (antiently the barony of Robert Chandos, as they ſay by an earthquake, now retains no intir ſcent, an 
where is dug an excellent ſort of marble) divides form of a city, but only the ſhadow of a name, oc which 

| the valley called by the Welch from the river being called Kencbeſter, and ſhewing ſome remaing I Ethelbert 
 Diffrin Dur. Diſtrin Dur, but by the Engliſh very expreſſively of walls called kenchefler walls, within which at and its la 
The Golden Vale s, which name it deſerves from its frequently dug up teſſelated pavements, Britiſh brick Scarce 

golden, rich and pleaſant plenty. The ſurrounding Roman coins, &c. Hereford, us offspring, which WM with the 

hills are covered with woods, below which are corn more expreſsly bears its name, is three Italian mils | Radnorthi 

fields, below theſe fair and fruitful meadows, and in to the caſt of it, ſtanding among very pleaſant meak | north-wel 


the middle glides a clear river, on which Robert lord and fruitful fields, almoſt ſurrounded by rivers, by great diſ 
of Ewias built a monaſtery, which ſer ved as the com- one without a name on the north and weſt, and a ” noble far 


mon burying- place of the nobility of this county. the ſouth by the Wye, which haſtens hither fra Brian was 
 Trchenfidld, Part of the county caſt from this valley, now Ir- Wales. It ſeems firſt to have riſen up in the mu. ceffion, to 
chenfeld, is called in the Conqueror's ſurvey _— N rity of the Saxon heptarchy, being built according heir femal 

feld, which our hiſtorians tell us was A. D. 713, to ſome by Edward the elder, nor does any mer Wigmore, 

| ravaged by fire and (word by the Danes, who took tion of it occur in earlier times. The Britans, be. | by Edward 

Camalac the Britiſh biſhop priſoner. In this was fore it got the name of Hereford, called the plice caſtle by \ 

Ehre calle. Kilpec caſtle, the reſidence of the noble family of 7 refawith from the beech trees, and Hen:rith frm 2 ground: 
EKlilpec, who according to ſome were the body guards the old road, and the Saxons themſelves called i Mare ſtun,“ 

of the kings of England, which I can eafily be- Fepnlag from the fern. It owes its principal Il were deſce 

lieve. In the reign of Edward I. Robert Wallerond creaſe, if I miſtake not, chiefly to deyotion and the whom mor: 

| lived here, whoſe nephewi Alan Plugenet was made martyrdom of Ethelbert king of the Eaſt Angle, caſtle, cal 

a baron. In this Arcenfeld alſo, according to who while he ſought in marriage the daughter d Says, then 


Domeſday book, certain revenues were aſſigned by Offa king of Mercia, was baſely murdered by Quer. By the dat 

antient cuſtom to a preſbyter or two on condition dreda wife of Offa, who more wanted the kingdon WW vided berw 

| they ſnould go on ambaſſies from the kings of Eng- of the Eaſt Angles than an honourable alliance for Nature, v 

land to Wales, and, to uſe the words of the record, her daughter. Being afterwards ranked among tit wonders o 

the men of Archenfeld when the army ae be martyrs, a church was erected to his honour by MM Which the: 

e perform by cuſtom avantward, and when it re-  frid a petty prince, which was ſoon honoured vil always full 

cc turns rereward,” the epiſcopal dignity, and advanced to great weali it is called 

| | As the Munow waters the lower part af the by the liberality of the Mercian, and afterwards d the eltate « 
We r. county ſo does the Vage or Wye the middle, with a the Weſt Saxon kings. That theſe laſt were malt family of 
bending courſe, on which on the edge of the county of this city appears from Malmſbury ?, who writ Lemfler, w 

Cliferd caſtle. ſtands Clifford caſtle, built by William Fitz Oſborne that Athelſtan the Weſt Saxon in this city, brougi and the Lio 
carl of Hereford, © on his waſte (to uſe the words the petty princes of Wales to pay him (beſides hound but by the 

e of the Conqueror's ſurvey!) but held by Radulphus and hawks) a yearly tribute of 201b. weight of gol nifying the. 

« de Totenie.” It is ſuppoſed to have come after- 28d 3oolb. of filver. This city was as far as 1 fi Merewalch, 


wards to Walter ſon of Richard Puntz ® the Nor- n Nee ſtate, except that in A. D. 10 U nuns, whic 
it were nee 


* Tnq. 26 Ed. I. Some. ;; q 
d Rather Oli Call. Taylor's map. © I take fir to be improper here, though he was knighted before his baron). e, Ide 
4 refirmavit. Domeſday, fol. 186. Arg. afeſs G. between 3 eſtoiles Sable. cellent lort e 


f Proneptiss The pedigree in 2 makes her * daughter. 

s The Engliſh ſeem to have miſtaken Dwr the name of the river for D'Or, Gold. Leland is right, It. VIII. 83.  * Se Gemi; 

d Mr. Camden miſtakes the date. It ſhould be A. D. 915. Biſhop Godwin ſuppoſes this was Cimeliauc or . biſhop of Laudih 1 Walter N. 

or as Matthew of Weſtminſter lays of the Eaſt Saxons, among whom he was taken and ranſomed by king Edward the Elder for 4% Lel. It VI II. 
. Richardſon, p. 599. 1 Il, 162, 


i Son of his filter Alice. Dugd. Bar, I. 670, The barony of Plugenet ended with Alan's ſon, Du "9 K Fol. 176 ; 
1 Fol. 183. = Ponce. Dugd. 2 Ot whom Robert de Whitney was — af this county 1 Richard» Wi 'An not f 


This ſeems to be that called 1 in Taylor's map Tow brook, De geſt. reg. II. p. 27. 


1 Grille 


HERE FOODS HIKE 


Griffin prinde of South Wales and Algar an Engliſh- 
man raiſing a rebellion againſt Edward the Confeſſor, 
routed earl Ralph, plundered the city, deſtroyed the 
church, and carried off biſhop Leofgar. Harold ſoon 
ſubdued them, and fortified the city according to 
Floriacenlis with a broad and high rampart. Hence 
Malmesbury, in his lives of biſhops 3, ſays, © Here- 


s ford is no large city, but its ſteep ditches give it | 


L 


« an air of grandeur;” and, according to the Con- 
queror's ſurvey, it had but © 103 men within and 
« without the walls.“ The Normans afterwards 
built on the eaſt ſide of the church on the Wye a 
large ſtrong caſtle, which ſome aſcribe to earl Milo, 
and which is now falling to ruin by age. They af- 
terwards incloſed thecity with walls. Biſhop Reinelm, 
in the reign of Henry I. built the preſent beautiful 
church, and his ſucceſſors enlarged it, adding à neat 
college and fair prebendal houſes. For, beſides the 
biſhop, who has under him 302 churches, there are 
in this church a dean, two archdeacons, a precentor, 
a chancellor, treaſurer, and 28 prebendaries. In the 
church I ſaw but few monuments, except thoſe of the 
biſhops, but 1 was told there was a mauſoleum for 
biſhop Thomas Cantelupe, who was of noble de- 
ſcent, and canonized for his piety, in the reputation 
| of which he had almoſt outſhone the royal martyr 
Ethelbert. The longitude of this oy is 205 24', ; 
and its latitude 52 6”, | | 
Scarce three miles from hence the Wye | falls i in 
with the Lug, which, rolling ſrom the mountains of 
Radnorſhire, paſſes gently through this county from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. At its entrance it ſees at a 
great diſtance Brampton-Brian caſtle, held by the 
noble family hence named Brampton (in which 
Brian was the moſt uſual ſurname), in a regular ſuc- 
celſon, to the time of Edward I. when it came by the 
heir female to R{obert] Harley. Nearer the river is 
Wigmore, Saxon WIN in ga- me ie, antiently repaired 
by Edward the elder, and afterwards fortified with a 
caſtle by William earl of Hereford © in the waſte of 
a ground which was (according to Domeſday t) called 
Mareflun,” held by Ralph Mortimer, from whom 
were deſcended the Mortimers earls of March, of 
whom more in Radnorſhire. 
caſtle, called Richard's Caſtle, belonging firſt to the 
Says, then to the Mortimers, and laſt to the Talbots. 
By the daughters of J. Talbot, the eſtate was di- 
vided between Warin Archdecon and Matthew Gurnay. 
Nature, which never wantons more than in the 
wonders of the water, has produced a little ſpring, | 
which they pretend, though frequently emptied, is 
always full of ſmall bones of fiſhes or frogs, whence 
it is called Bone Well *. Not far off is Croft Caſtle, 
the eſtate of the famous and very antient and knightly 
family of the Crofts. Thence the Wye goes to 
Lemſter, which ſome fancy was called Leonminſter, 
and the Lion's monaſtery, from a lion ſeen in a dream”, 
but by the Britans it is called Lhan-lieni, which fig- 
nitying the church of nuns, and it being certain that 
Merewalch, king of Mercia, built a church here for 
| nuns, which was afterwards a cell to Reading abbey, 
it were needleſs to ſearch for any other etymology. 
Some, indeed, derive it from Linum, Flax, an ex- 
cellent ſort of which grows here; but its chief glory 


1 > Fes Gemiticenſis, book the laſt, 


Lel. It VIII. 83. calls him Edwin. 


1 lll. 162, r Fol. 179, | 
: Qit not ſuch a one in Northamptonſhire, 


Three miles off is another | 


alter Mapes calls him Alvod, and ſays he was on of Edric the wild, De nug. curial, II. 2. Giraldus 8 vit. Ethelb. ap 


* by kieg Mere ald. 


at preſent is from the wool of ſheep fed in tke 


neighbouring grounds, called Lemſier Ore, which 


Europe in general prefers to all, except that of 
Apulia and Tarentum. 
and ſuch excellent white bread, that Lemſter bread 
and Meobley ale are become proverbial. 
place is the eſtate of the noble family of D*Eureux. 
Theſe advantages of Lemſter, and the good market 
they occaſion, raiſed the envy of Hereford ard Wor- 
ceſter ſo much, that they procured the king's au- 
thority to oblige them to change the market day, 
alleging the thinneſs of their markets by the great re- 
ſort to this. Nothing further occurs remarkable 
about Lemiter, except that William Breoſe, lord of 
Brechin, in his revolt from the king burnt it. 

IWebley ſtands more inland, and was the barony of 
the Verdons, the firit of whom, Bertram de Verdon, 


came over to England with the Normans, and his 


It produces ſo much wheat 


This laſt 
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deſcendants by marriage with one of the heireſſes of 


the Lacyes of Trim in lreland were ſometime here- 
ditary conſtables of Ireland. Their eſtates paſſed by 


daughters at length to the Purnivalls, Burgherſhes, 


Ferrars of Groby, and Crophull, and from the 


Crophulls, by the Ferrars of Chartley, to the De- 


vereuxes, earls of Eſſex. More weſt, near Webley, 


are Huntindon, formerly belonging to the Bohuns, 1 


earls of Hereford and Eſſex, Kinner/ley to the antient 
family of De-la-bere, and Erdfley, where long lived 


the famous and antient family of the Baſtervilles, 
formerly productive of ſo many famous men and 


knights, who derive themſelves from a neice of 


Gunora the famous Norman heroine®, and formerly 


Huntingden. 
Kinner/ley. 
Erdſlgy. 


flouriſhed in this county, and the neighbouring one ; 
of Salop, and held, to mention it by the way, © the 


| hamlet of Lanten in chief of the honour of Mont- 
gomery by the ſervice of giving the king one zarbolt 
as often as he comes into thoſe Parts to hunt in 


Cornedon chace f.“ 


The Lug in its ak. to 1150 Wye firſt paſſes by 


Hampton, where Rowland Lenthall, maſter of the 


wardrobe to Henry IV. having married one of the co- 
heirefſes of Thomas earl of Arundel, built a beautiful 
houſe now for tome time poſſeſſed by the Coning ſbies, | 


Hampton, 


a famous family in theſe parts. Thence it haſtes by 


Marden, and Southton, or Sutton, which laſt ſhows 
the ſmall remains of Offa's palace ſtained by the blood 
of Ethelbert ; the former is remarkable for the tomb 


of Ethelbert, who lay long unnoticed here before 
his removal to Hereford. Near the confluence of 


the Lug and Wye to the eaſt a hill called Marclay 
hill in the year 1575 J, roſe as it were from ſleep, 


7 and for three days moved on its vaſt body with an 


horriblenoiſe,driving every thing before it to an higher 
ground, to the great aſtoniſhment of the beholders, 


Mardin. 
Sut ton. 


Marcley bil. 


by that kind of earthquake, I ſuppoſe, which Na- 


turaliſts call Braſmatia. Not far from this, likewiſe 


to the eaſt, under Malvern hills, by which the eaſt 


part of the county is here bounded, is Ledbury, a 


noted town on the river Ledden, which Edwin? a 


powerful Saxon, gave to the church of — — 


imagining himſelf cured of the palſy by St. Ethel- 
bert's prayers. I need not mention the fortification 
on the neighbouring hill, ſince there are ſo many in 


this tract which is a frontier, and was the ſeat of war 


+ Trin. Hilarii, 20 Edward III. 


* Pat. 24 E. I. m. 14. t Fol. 18 3. b. 


LE 15715 Holland, 
firſt 


a Ledbury. 
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Holne Lacy. 


Ro 1. 
Wilton. 


Baron Grey 
of Wilton. 


Goderich 
cattle. 


Earls of 


Hereford. 


.f. WY WH 


firſt between the Romans and Britans, and- after- 
wards between the Britans and the Saxons. 

The Wye, now increaſed by the Lug, winds off 
firſt by Holme Lacy, the reſidence of the antient and 
famous family of Scudamore*, who owed much of 
their honour to their marriage with the heireſs of the 
houſe of Euias in this county, and with that of 


Huntercombe, &c. in others. Hence the Wye runs 
down between Roſs, noted for its iron works, and 


Milton, oppoſite to it, a very antient caſtle of the 
Grey family, whence ſo many heroes of that name 


derive their origin. This is reported to have been 


built by Hugh Longchamp. But it appears by re- 
cords that king John gave Wilton, with its caſtle, 
to Henry de Longchamp, and it came by marriage 
to William Fitz Hugh, and not long after, in the 
time of Edward I. to Reginald Grey, After paſſing 


a little lower by Goderich caſtle, given by king 
John? to William earl Marſhall, afterwards the prin- 


cipal reſidence of the Talbots, the Wye takes its 

leave of Herefordſhire, and enters Monmouthſhire. 
In the decline of the Saxon government this county 

was governed by the title of an officiary earldom by 


Ralph ſon of Walter de Medant *, by Goda ſiſter of 
the Confeſſor. But the. Normans ſtripped him of 


this honour, and conferred. it on William ſon of 


Osbern de Crepon, or, as the Normans called him 
Hitz Oſbern, a very near relation ® of the duke of 


Normandy. He being killed in the wars in Flanders*, 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Roger ſurnamed de Breteuil d, 
who died outlawed*®* without lawful iſſue f. King 


Stephen gave to Robert le Boſſu earl of Leiceſter, 


ſon of Emma®, heireſs of Breteuil * by hereditary 


right (as the original grant runs), the borough of 


« Hereford, with tEe caſtle and the whole county of 


* Herefordſhire :? but to little purpoſe. The em- 
preſs Maud; who claimed the kingdom againſt Stephen, 


conferred the honour on Milo, ſon of Walter, con- 


ſtable of Glouceſter, and made, him conſtable of 
England >. This Milo had five ſons Roger, Walter, 


Henry, William, and Mabel, all eminent perſons, 
who all died Rs having all, except William, 


* or e 


4 de Britolio. 


made him earl.“ On the demiſe of Roger, if ys 


his ſon Henry, to whom king John gave C. 20. out of 


* 


ſucceeded each other without iſſue in their famj 
eſtates. King Henry gave this Roger, among oth, 
things, © the Mote of Hereford, with the whole 
caſtle, and the third penny of the revenue of the 
pleas of the whole county of Hereford, whereof le 


may believe Robert de Monte, the king kept the 
earldom of Hereford in his own hands. Their eldeſt 
ſiſter Margaret was married to Humphry de Bobun the ug 
third of the name , and his deſcendents were «, 
{tables of England, viz. Humphry de Bohun, the 4th: 


the 3d penny of the county of Hereford, whercof he 
made him earl. He married the ſiſter and heireſs of 
William de Magnaville, earl of Eſſex, and died 
4 Henry III.“ Humphry V. u his ſon, alſo earl gf 
Effex, whoſe ſon Humphry VI. died ® before his fi. 
ther, leaving Humphry VII.“ by a daughter and co. 
heireſs of William Breos, lord of Brechin; Hunphr 
VIII. his fon was ſlain at Burrowbridge?, leaving by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Edward I. widow gf 
the earl of Holland, a numerous iſſue, viz; John 
Bohun d, Humphry IX. * both earls of Hereford and 
Eſſex, and both died iſſueleſs, and William earl of 
Northampton, who by Elizabeth *, ſiſter and co. 
heireſs of Giles lord Badleſmeer, had Hunphy 
Bohun X. and laſt of the Bohuns that was earl of 
Hereford, Eſſex, and Northampton, and conſtable of 
England. He left two daughters, Eleanor, wife of 
Thomas of Woodflock, duke of Glonceſter, and 
Mary married to Henry f Lancaſter, earl of Derby, 
who was created duke of Hereford, and afterward; 
crowned King of England. The title of earl of He. 
reford was afterwards conferred on the Srafford:" 
dukes of Buckingham, deſcended of a daughter cf 
Thomas of Woodſtock, who afterwards marriel 
William Bouchier, called earl of Ew. In our time 
Edward VI. created Walter D*Evreux, a deſcendent 


of the Bohuns by the Bourgchiers, viſcount Here- 


ford, and his ſon's ſon was afterwards created earl of 
Her by queen Elizabeth. 


In this county are 176 pariſhes 


+ Giraldus Sande R. I. 2. 
t 2 Par, Chart. 1. Joan. M. Paris, Liber Walden. Lib. Monaſterii Lantony. 


2 Anno 5, Dugd. Bar. I. 691. * Maunt. Id. ib. 21. 
© 1070, aſſiſtin 3 earl of Flanders. Holland. For a conſpiracy againſt the Conqueror. H. 
under ſentence in priſon. Id. 


v Couſin, Id. ib. 66. 


t Dugdale ſays he 1 two ſons, excellent ſoldiers under Henry I. but neglected by him. 
Emma, or Illa, was indeed heireſs of Breteuil and daughter of Roger aforementioned, bot not mother of Robert le Boſſu, but wil, 


he being ſon of Elizabeth or Iſabel de Vermandois. Dugd. I. 67. 8g. 


Holland. 


: She alſo granied to them Con/fabulariam curiæ ſuc the conſt: ableſhip of her court, whereupon his poſterity were conſtables of England, 
as the — was granted at firſt by the name of magifratus marij alfiz curiæ nofire. Holland. 


i Omitted by Dugd. Bar. I. 538. 
baried at Lantoni. 
® 1265, buried at Cumbermere abbey. 
5 1321, buried at York, 
died 1361, buried in the Auſtin friars church at London. 
_ * third ſiſter.— Holland calls her daughter, 


* He died 33 Henry II. and was buried at Lantony. 


m ſurnamed the Good earl of Hereford, who died 3 Edward I. and was buried at Lanthont- 


He died 1298, 26 Edward III. and was MITE at t Wales, - 


4 died 1 335, buried at Stratford, Eſſex. 


died 46 Edward III. baried at Walden. 


I have been the more particular in ſpecifying the places of interment of theſe Bohuns, becauſe two monuments in the north wall of te 
Lady chapel or Library of Hereford cathedral, are aicribed to a Bohun and his wiſe, earl and counteſs of Hereford, and the arms 0 
Bohun are ſaid to be painted on her arch, together with Ermine, a bend indented, G. both ſingle. But I could not find any coats the!! 


1770. 


J. 168. 


uon Henry Stafford duke of Buckingham great grandſon of Anne, een of Thomas of Woodſtock 1 Richard IIL, Dogs: Bt 
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EREFORDSHIRE is almoſt circular, 31 miles 
from north to ſouth, and 3o from eaſt to weſt, 


miles, or ſomewhat leſs, and the length about 24 miles?. 
It is divided into eleven hundreds, containing one city, 
and ſeven market towns. Being a kind of frontier 
in all the wars between the Engliſh and Welſh it 
«bounds with forts and caſtles, both of earth and ſtone, 


the latter appearing in Mr. Taylor's map of the 
county b. Its air is ſo remarkably healthy that ſer- 


greſs here with a morrice dance by ten old men and 
women, Whoſe ages tagether made above 1000. 
To its fertility in corn and paſturage celebrated by 
our author muſt be added its orchards yielding ſuch 
quantity of cyder as to furniſh London and the relt 


mon drink of the natives. The beſt plantations are 
within a certain diſtance round the capital. 
ſereral ſorrs of apples grown here the redſtreak is 
moſt eſteemede. Rough cyder being now more in 
falkion has occaſioned a greater demand for that 
monk in Devonſhire. | 


5 Redſtreak that once 
Was of the ſylvan kind, unciviliz d. 
Of no regard, till. Scudamore's ſkilful hand 

Improy'd her, and by courtly diſcipline 
Taught her the ſavage nature to forget: 
Hence ſtyl'd the Scudamorean plant, whoſe wine 
Whoever taſtes, let him with grateful heart 
Reſpect that antient loyal houſe : 

Let every tree in every garden own | 
The redſtreak as ſupreme, whoſe pulpous fruit | 
Wu gold irradiate and vermillion ſhines. 


The ma will forgive me if I borrow a few more 
lines of this elegant poet which give ſo ye an idea 
of the fertility of this county. 


The meadows here with battening ooze enrich'd 
Sive ſpirit to the graſs: : three cubits high 
The jointed herbage ſhoots: the unfallow'd glebe 


| _ Yearly o'ercomes the granaries with ſtore 
N Of golden wheat, the ſtrength of human life, 


Lo! on auxiliary poles the hops 3 
Aſcending ſpiral rangd in meet array! 4 
' Lo how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick o 'erſhadow'd 
— — — Here to the ſight 
Apples of price and 0 ſheaves of corn 


ENI. 49. ö Yn 


W + ieveral new Welſh counties were eſtabliſned, 
See Philips' s Cyder, p. 9. 


Lel. VI. 2 
3 Lel. vill. 83. 

Nicholas, Lel, VIII. 53. 
Vor. I. 55 


* „ 5 


* 


108 in circumference, Leland makes the breadth wo” 


no leſs than thirty ſix of the former and eight of 


jeant Hoſkins entertained king James I. in his pro- 


of the kingdom with, that agreeable liquor the com- 


Of the 


Wye beneath Hereford, 


Philips, 


| . 


Oft interlac'd occur, and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 
So much does fructuous moiſture o'er abound. 


About Leominſter they ſow wheat and rye together 
and call it Mun corn, and with the addition of bar- 
ley Blend corn; and they make excellent bread of the 


two mixtures. 58 


The landholders recorded in Domeſday in ub 
county and in Arkenfield in Wales, are the king, the 


biſhop of Hereford, th& churches of Cormeils, Lyra, 
Gloceſter and St. Guthlac z Nigel the phyſician, 
Ralph Todeni, Ralph Mortimer, Roger de Laci, 
Roger de Mucelgros, Robert Gernon ©, Henry de 
Ferrars, William de Scohies, William Fitz Baderon, 
William Fitz Norman, Turſtin Fitz Rolf, Albert 


Lotharienſis, Alured de Merleberg, Alured de H:ſ- 
pania, Ausfrid de Cormelies, Durand de Gloceſter, 
Drogo Fitz Pons, Oſbern Fitz Richard, Gilbert and 


Ilbert Fitz Turold, Herman de Drevves, Humphry 


de Buivile, Hugh L'Aſne, Urſo d' Abetot, Grifin, 
Rey ner, Carbonel, the wife of Ralph the chaplain, 


Stephen, Madoc, Edric, and Elmer. 


© The eldelt houſe of the 1 of He- 


4 refordſhire was at a place called Penchirch in the 


« edge of the dominion or country called Ecris 
cc Harold. There is yet one of them that hath 100 


PIG ch. 1 
Ewias Harold 5 


„ marks of land by the year and dwellith at — 


« Eſcutamor of the court cometh out of a younger 


( brother f. ud 


« There is a lordſhip . mannour place alles 


% Fzvias caſtle where Tregoz dwellid on the ripe of 


It hath been a notable 
ee thing 8,” 


© The lordſhip ſelf of Ezwis Harold wher it is nar= 


0 roweſt is a mile in breadth and moſt in length two 
e miles. It hath goode corne, graſſe, and woode b.“ 


Harold lord of Ewias was ſon of Ralph ear] of : 


Hereford t. Edward the Confeſſor, and founded 
here A. D. 1100 a little BenediQine priory, united 1358 
to Gloceſter i. 
eſtate than his eldeſt, and founded the Ciſtercian 
abbey at Dore, valued at C. 101. 5s. 24.* One of 
his deſcendants (alſo named Sibylla) was wife to 
William de Grandiſon, but her elder ſiſter marrying 


His youngeſt ſon Robert had a larger 


%. 


Roger de la War, their ſon John! had the body of 


this caſtle as principal coheir, though the lordſhip 
ſeems to have gone to Grandiſon a. Ewias caſtle 


was built by William Fitz Olborn curl of Hereford 


t. Conqueſt *. 
The abbay of Daur Sb) in king Stephen' $ 
* dayes by one Robertus Evian ſo called becauſe 


Q if alt weſt of Wye was not Marches, The konkreds of ER Huntington, and Ewias Lacy, were taken "ERS the Marches, a 
together with Ewias, Harold, and ſome other places. 


See Sat. 28 H. VIII. 


4 It is no uncommon fight here to ſee orchards i in cornfields. : 
* There is ain a Nen gentleman i in the county of the name of 8 probably deſcended from this 1 85 2233 


; Lel. v. 10; Syn - 
* Dugd. J. 615. 5 8 


Ib. IV. 176. 
* Tan. 1 . n 
» Ib. 67. 4 
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c the bottom by it. 


Bangor, afterwards monk here. 
ſouth from Hereford, 10 welt north-weſt from Mon- 


Wye r. 


L U 


& that he was lorde of part of Ewias. The fame goitk 
« that king Haroldihad a baſtard named Harald, and 
« of this Ilarold part of Ewias was named. Eri 
« Harold, This baſtard had iſſue Robert founder of 
„ Dour abbey; and Robert had iſſue Robert. The 
e ſecond Robert had one daughter called Sibille 
« Ewias married to fir Robert Tregoz a Norman. 
« Robert Tregoz had iſſue John Tregoz. This John 
„ Tregos OS William lord Cantelupe's daughter 
« caulyd Julia, ſiſter to Thomas Cantelupe biſhop of 
« Flereford, chancellor to Henry III. John Tregos 
* had* by Julia two daughters, Clarence married to 


ä 


7 


« John lord Delawar, and Sibille married to Guliam - 


de Grandeſono. The fame is that the caſtle of Ma- 


a yherald was buildid of Harold afore he was king, 


« and when he overcame the Walſchemen Harold 
« oave this caſtle to his baſtard. Great part of 
52 Mapherald caſtle yet ſtandith and. a chapel of St. 

„Nicholas in it. 
« the caſtle, The caſtle ſtandith on a mean hill 
« And on the right banke of Dules broke hard in 
Ther is a village by the caſtle 
e called Ewis Haralde, in the which was a priory or 


cell of blake monkes tranſlated from Duleſſe village 


a mile and upper on the brooke. Dules village 
"xe « longid to Harald. Filius Haraldi founded this at 
„ Dules. Robert Tregoz tranſlated it from Dules 
46 50 Mapharald. It was a celle to Gloceſter. Tre- 
& goz and Graunſon were the. laſt that were men of 
any great eſtimation that, dwelt in Mapharald. 
« Johan Beauchamp lady of Bergayenny bought of 
 Delawar and Graunſon Mapherault caſtle o.“ 
c There was at Dour afore the edification of the 
& maner called Blak Berats Halls v.“ | 

« Dowr in Ewis land a great houſe of White 


e monkes ſuppreſſid, and thereby runnith a brook 
«© called Worme 1. In this abbey were buried the 


founder and ſeveral of his family, William Grandi - 
ſon and wife, the Plukenets, and Caducan biſhop  Wp 
It is fix miles 


mouth, and nine from Abergavenny ”. [Leland ſays it 
is in the dioceſe but not in the county of Hereford'. 
He ſhould have ſaid the direct contrary,' which 18 


the fact. 


At Vowchurch, north of Door, i is a ſquare camp. 
„e river goith through, al Herefordſhire by 
© Bradwardine caſtle to Hereford eight miles to 


„ Rofſe. In it be Umbres, otherwiſe Graylingst, 


& 


called in Welſh Caryn.” Italſoabounds with ſalmon. 
The fiſh in the Wye called a grayling reſembles 
the dace in ſhape and the perch in taſte, and bites at 
a fly as greedily as @ trout or ſalmon. The ſalmon get 
up the ſtream in ſpawning time as near to the head as 


they can, but are by that time ſo thin and out of 


ſeaſon that they are ſold ſometimes in Radnorſhire for 
3d. a Pound, when at the river's mouth they will 
make much more to carry to London v. 
de little ſtreams of this county produce great 
quantities of trout, but ha.” are not red as in other 
counties. 9 
Leſſer riv ers are the brome, Ledden, Wade, Ar) ow, 


7 Dir. EE LY 


rue rivers Wye and Vs were | made i e by 
twg.atts. of parliament 14 Charles II. and 7 William 


III. But the navigation of Lug has been 5 W en coma is a great lordſhip longing to te 


0 bet vin. 84. Com vn. 50 r 1b, VIII. 83. 
* Tal. V. 10. pr © Lel. 1 ; 

7 Lel. VIII. . - "Dug. 1 $02. 

Tan. 174. 


Ec Cel. V. * 1 


There was ſumtime a park by _ 


0" right ripe of Dowr. It is called Snot hill, and there du 


e Fnowthill, and thereby is Under the caſtle. a Quarry | 


ce There was dy vers of the Chandos in the grey and 


- deſcended the propricta of that name mentioned bf 


ht Saimon' «New Survey, p. 793+ 


R E 8. 

doned, and Wye reſtored to its natural ſtare, it 
Which it is of great uſe | to the commerce of th, 
county. 

Alterinnis came to the Cecils by the marriage of Al 
Robert Sitſilt about 1091 with a lady of this county, 

At Grendon, in Llanſelle, is a ſquare camp, 

* The valley where Dowr rennith between tw 
© hills is callid Diffrine dor, i. e. aurea vallis*, bu! l 
te think rather a Duro fl.” 

The broke of Dowr runnith by the abbey 4 
6 Dowr, and there it breketh a little above the mo. 
« naſtery into two arms, whereof the leſſe arme ren. 
e nethe thoroughe the monaſtery. The bigger arme 
© levith the abbey a bow ſhot of on the right hand t 
* bank. The confluence is again hard byneth the 
e abbay. The place where the confluence of Doyr 
te and Monow is is 8 good miles from Monemuy | 
town. Dowr riſith a litle above Dor ſton a litle 
“ village about a 6 mile from Dowr.abbey W. N y. 
& ripa dextra. Dowr 2 miles byneth Dowr abby 
© enterith into Monow by the left ripe. There i! 
* caſtle a mile and more beneth Dorſton upon th 


«is a park wallyd, and a caſtle in it on an hill cally ® 


ce of marble. This caſtle is ſomewhat in ruine. Ther 
«; 1s a fre chapel. The caſtle longed to Chandos. 


“e blacke friers at Hereford . T 

The firſt mention of Snodhill or Snodbull caſtle i 
in the reign of Henry III. 30 Edward I. it be 
| longed to Robert lord Chandos, who was 4th in de. 
ſcent from one of both his names who came in with 
the Conqueror. Richard Neville earl of Warwick 
t. Henry VI. held it in right of his wife Anne, who 
after his death at Barnet- field ſettled it on king 
Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth a. r. 5. granted it 
to fir Robert Dudley knight of the garter . 

At Dorſton, adjoining to the north, was anothercaſtle, l 

At Winfreton one Walter a canon regular of 
Wormeley priory built in an iſland an hermitage 
and chapel dedicated to St. Kendred, to which 
Roger Mortimer lord of the place was a benefadtor 
1304, 32 Edward I. as was Walter de Mucegtos of 
"an antient family in this county, now extinct. lt 
was in Mr. Blount's time the eſtate of fir John Hol 
man, knt. and bart. who had an antient manor-houſe. 
The ſite of the chapel is called the Chapel cloſe: 
the foundations were dug up before 1675, and onl 
a yew tree remaining, and the place farrounded if 
.the Wye in floods. 

The deſcendants of Ponce mentioned in Domeſdiy 0 
1 to have taken the name of Clifford from Cl 
ford here , mentioned, where Fitz Ofborne earl df 
Hereford bull a caſtle, and Simon grandſon of Ponce 
a Cluniac priory t. Henry I. valued at C. 57: 7% 4 4 
per annum b. His brother Walter's, daughter was tit 
fair Roſamund miſtreſs to Henry II. This Walters 
grandaughter Maud married for her ſecond huſband 
ſir John Giffard of Brimsfield t. Henry III. from who 


Mr. Camden. 


BY Huntingdon caſtle ane to the duke of Bo- 1 
60 Kingham *. „ Ir ſtands on the edge of Radnor: 
ſhire, and gives name to an hundred, 


1 Lel. VIII. 8 3. 


4 Lel. V. 10. 
* 8 101 Yill, 05 


4 Blount's MS. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. i 


# erle of Shrewiſbiry, and lieth betwixt Monemuth 
« and Herford about 2 miles from eche of them. 
On the one fide alluitur Vaga flu. Erchenfeld is 
« yery full of encloſures and of corne and woode, 
Gentlemen es Minor gags be great poſ- 
« ſeſſors in it 4. 

« The king has in Arctnfelde too men minus 
« four, who hold 73 carucæ with their men, and pay 
« for cuſtom 41 pints of honey, and 205. in lieu of 
« the ſheep which they uſed to furniſh, and 10s. 
« ſmoke money e, and no other toll or cuſtom ex- 
« cept ſerving in the King's army if required. If a 
« freeman dies there, the king has his horſe and arms: 


« and if a villan one ox. King Griffin and Blein ra- 


« yaged this tract in the Confeſſor's reign, and there- 
« fore the ſtate of it at that time cannot be aſcer- 
« tained f.“ | 


| Thoſe 96 men here ſpoken of Mr. Blount reckoned | 
to be /iberi homines, yet ſuch as held in gavelkind; 


and the 73 ploughs with their men he looked upon 
as their villant; and that both held all their lands in 
this territory in gavelkind, which are ſo continued to 
this day. They were free from payments and cuſtoms 
antiently impoſed upon the reſt of the nation, becauſe 
asa ſpecial remark it is ſaid nec dant geldam aut aliam 
conſuetudinem unleſs it be to march in the king's army 
when they are commanded, yet paying (as the reſt of 
Wales doth) their talu-fwch and talu furn, this Jaſt 
being the furnagium above-mentioned, a payment for 
fire, and elſewhere called Smoak-fi -filver, which is till 
paid to the lords of manors in Wales, and in ſome 
parts of England to the miniſter of the pariſh. 

They had the chief honour in the army given them, 

they led the van ro fight, and brought up the rear in 
its retreat. They have within their circuits a liberty 


| to arreſt for any ſum whatſoever, and whoever pur- 


chaſes lands there may bequeath them 'to whom he 
pleaſes as it was adjudged inter Martinſtow and Glo- 


| ditha 20 Edward I, The wife here hath the thoiety 


of her huſband's lands for her dower; nor is here 
any forfeiture of lands for felony; beſides the king's 
writ runs not here, as it was adjudged in the ſame 
king Edward's time and thus recorded: © Homines 


u hundredi de Irchenfeld a tempore quo non extat 


ic 


memoria placitaverunt et placita ſua habuerunt de 
bc 


omnibus placitis quæ ad coronam pertinent five de 
te regis ſolummodo coram vicecomite Hereford, et 
* noti coram aliquibus aliis juiticiariis.” This was 
pleaded in bar to an appeal made in derogatioh of 
the privilege of Irchenfeld before the juſtices* the. 
"ul but the judgment was © Ideo appellum remit— 

* titur in Hundredo prædicto.“ ln this record it is 
called Hundredum, but in ſeveral other pleadings 
Libertas de Irchenfeld. And in caſe, where any 
of the inhabitants were impleaded out of the liberty 
the Ballivus libertatis de Irchenfeld came and claimed 
thoſe immunities, which always were allowed. They 


have alſo a formal way of judicature of their own 


much after the Britiſh faſhiov : the ſteward with his 
ollicers belonging to the court being ſeated, there 
are certain ehieſs among them who hold their lands 
of the lord by ſuit and pour in the court of this his 


liberty, and therefore called Deomſmen, that is men 


of judgment, or ſuch who are to jugge of matters 
in controverſy. "Accordingly; in the Quo Wartauto 


4 Lel. V. 9. e pro fumagin; 


* appelis five de tranſgreſſionibus contra pacem 


rol] of *Irchenfeld 20 Edward I. it is rebotded that 
Jurati hundredorum de Irchenfeld, Webbeter, et 


. © Greyire dicunt quod Botholin qui tenuit villam de 
“ Comboglin ſoJebat facere ſectam ad hundred pre- 


& dick. et eſſe unus doomſman de eodem hundredo, 
© & c. And whereas the king had threè churches 


within this liberty, the prieſts of thoſe churches were 


bound to carfy the king's meſſages into Wales, and 
each of them to ſay two maſſes every week for the 
king as appears by Domeſday bock. Beſides the 
learned author before citcd affirms he has ſeen a re- 
cord wherein theſe inhabitants of Irchenfeld are faid to 
be left as it were to their own liberty, and to be extra 
comitatum, not' bound up to any ſtrictneſs by the 
country laws. Laſtly, the tenute whereby they hold 


their lands is gavelkind, which is a partition among K 
all female children, with this difference only to the 


eldeſt ſon, that certain principals (as they call them) 
paſs to him as heir-looms, and are not ſubject to par- 


tition, ſuch are the beſt beaſt, the beſt bed and fur- 


niture, the beſt table, Kc. which tenure and thoſe 
other enumerated cuſtoms they do for the mot part 
{till retain as derived to them from great antiquity 
even before the Norman aachen for they are re- 


cordèd to have been Conſustudines FF her ſiun ben pꝛre 
regis Ediwardi Con feſſoris. 


Theſe cuſtoms were as follow. If any ſtole from 


the Welſh a man or woman, horſe, ox, or cow, he 


was on conviction, to reſtore the thing ſtolen, and 
forfeit 20s. but for a ſheep or bundle of manipul L 25, 


Whoever killed one of the King's men and fled b, 


was to forfeit to the king 20s. for the murder, and 


| 1005. forfeit + if the man belonged to a thane the 
forfeit to the man's maſter was to be 10s, If one 
Welſhman killed another, the relations of the de- 
ceaſed were to meet and plunder the goods of the 
murderer and his relations, and burn their houſes till 


the body was buried about noon of the following day. 


The king was to have his. third of the Booty, and 


all the reſt was to remäin to them. Whoever was 


charged with firing a houſe,” and could not clear 
himſelf by 40 compurgators, was to forfeit 20s. to the 
kings Whoever was convicted of concealing one 
pint of honey in the cuſtom, was to for feit five pints 
for one, if his lands yielded as much. If the ſheriff 
called them to the ſhiremot, fix or ſeven of the. beſt 


were to go with him, and whoever refuſed to go on 


ſummons was to forfeit 25. or an OX to the king, ex ; 


qui de hundret remanet was to pay as much; the like 


fine for diſobeying the ſheriff's precept to go with 


him into Wales, tor if the _ did not 80 no one 


elſe needk. L 


” Unter preſeutatſones bundredi ge Wd 
"0 Joratores preſentant quod vicecomites* capere fa- 


* ciunt homines de hundredo predicto per indictä- 
&* menta et ducere eos ad caſtrum Herefordie, et te- 
« hefe eos danec fluem fecerunt contra Nbertarem 
« iſtius hundfedi.” Thus it was reſented; that 
contrary to their liberty their men were by the chieſs 


carried to the Caſtle of Hereford, When as they had 


and ſtill have a priſon tand- a gatelicuiſe of their oivn 
for putiiſhment of their offenders at Goodrich cattle | 
which is as the Caput Baronie: of Libertatis'. So 
Leland; © "They carry their pri:oners to "Caftti © 


* to the erle of Shrewſby Th "This region or by 


c Domeſd. fol. 181. f FA Oe 4 


0 ſaſciculxi mani pulorum. Q. bundle of clothes: manipuls Was a ſacerdotal gatwegt or ſudari wm worn 9n the prieſſos let arm. Du (Cine 


ect beinfar, am. 1 ae Jolatiqne hom: . 


*- » Dometd, f. 170. | | Blounts++ * 
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Flansford, : Flansford near adjoining a ſmall priory of black 
canons, yalued at C. 14. gs. 8d. n, and the laſt Gilbert 


Talbot t. Henry V. elder brother to John firſt earl 


= 83 5 


* 
o 


of Urchenfeld continued-in the aroma. till Ewan) © 


reign, granted «to Richard Talbot and Elizabeth his 
wife and their heirs in exchange for the manor of 
Hertingfordbury in the county of Hertford, the 
land and hundred of Irchenfeld and the manor of 


Wormlow, and the homage and ſervices of Reynold 
Grey for the manor of Wilton and of Thomas Gan- 
worth for the manor of Kinger. In queen Elizabeth's 


time Gedrge Talbot earl of Shrewſbury had li- 


cence to alien the caſtle of Goodrich, the manor of 
Urchgnfeld, Goodrich, Flanford, and Eccleſwall, and 


the hundred of Wormelow with their appurtenances, 


with the advowſons of the churches there to Henry 


Cavendiſh and Richard 8 and to the beirs of 
the ſaid Henry. 
From the mention of Ne park, Warming 


| manor, and Irchenfield hundred, among the poſſeſ- 
| ons of the Talbots, one would ſuppoſe the preſent 


hundred of Wormlow was antiently called Irchenfield 


which extended to part of Greytrey, and perhaps 


comprehended Webtree hundred, being probably 
the diſtrict of Ariconium. The deanery of Irchen- 


| field is the whole hundred of Wormlow and one 


pariſh- in Webtree. The hundred in which this 
Roman town ſtands is called Grimſiwortb, and the 


next to it Stretford, in the middle of which is a 
place called Grim ditch; all which names are ſo many 
remains of Roman antiquity. | 


Arcenfeld may have given name to Axicoxiunt 


as its capital under the Romans, which afterwards 


loſing its firſt ſyllable aſſumed the preſent name of 


Kenchefter. From the ſame ſource we may derive 
Kenchurch and Kinderchurch in the ſame diſtrict. 

* _ Pibanvus king of Crgin, now Urchentelde, is called 

grandfather of St. Dubritius archbiſhop of Caerleon, 

Ow. and of Gorbodius king of the ſame place after him l. 

.  Qoodrich, 


The firſt of the Talbots I find at Goodrich caſtle 
was Richard t. Edward III. who 1 347 founded at 


of Shrewſbury". It came afterwards to the Greys 


of Wilton, of which family Henry was created 


duke, marquis, and earl of Kent, earl of Harold, 


viſcount Goodrich, &c. His eldeſt daughter Amabel 


married John Campbell lord Glenorchy, afterwards 


earl of Braidalbane, and their only daughter Jemima 
married Philip earl of Hardwicke. Goodrich caſtle 
is almoſt ſurrounded by the Wye, which here makes 
one of its boldeſt ſweeps, forming a noble * and 


moſt pid ureſque view ®. * 

In Whitchurch-pariſh below Goodrich. is a bill 
with entreychifients called Great Doward and King Ar- 
tbur's hall, and on an oppoſite hill called Little 
Doward a ſquare camp; both overhanging the river 
Wye. In digging thereabouts for lime ſtone and 


icon ore broad arrow heads have been found, and in 


a place which "ſeemed to be arched over an almoſt 
intire human ſkeleton,” whoſe joints were pretended 
to be twice the length. of the preſent race. 


On a benq of the Wye, where it forms the horſe- 
; ſhoe on which Whitchurch ſtands, is another _ 


camp called . les 


Wy Blount wy = Tan. 179+, 
- F:Lel.V.g 
Ib. 83. © Ib. 87. Tan. 176 


© Worme banke ſiniſtra. 


in one hand and an ax in the other. 


Baſkervyle, Myners and Pye. 
St. FO and the dragon, and under then 


The caſtle of Kipek by Herchenfeld belongin j 
IIl's time, when that king in the 2oth year of his “ to the erle of Ormonde?.” „ Sir : Alan Plokeng | 


& lord of Kilpec caſtle 4.” „ Walerane lord of Ki. 
* pek [had] daughters, and Kilpek married one g 
« the Waleranes heires, and had the caſt{Qc» 
The caſtle of Kilpek 3 miles bynethe the hede (x 
No notable thing gn 
«© Worme beſide Kilpek*.” © Kilpek caſtle 5 mile 


from Hereford by ſouth-weſt very nigh Worne 
© brok: Sum ruines of the walls yet ſtand. The 
was a priory of blak monks ſuppreſſed in Thoma 


«© Spofford biſhop of Hereford's time, and cleth 
ce united to Gloceſter. The priory ſtood from th 
« caſtle a quarter of a mile t.“ 


© Bradwardine caſte] of fir Richard Vehango ; 


Archbiſhop Bradwardine is ſaid to have been born x 
Hatfield in Suſſex . He was elected archbiſhop g 
Canterbury 1349, and died 40 days after his caſe 
cration the ſame year ?. | 


In the reign of Edward J. John de Frene held hal q 
Enight's fee in the manor of Mochas as appears by 


record in the exchequer 2. It ſeems to be the Micky 


ſaid in Domeſday to be part of the poſſeſſions of the 


church-of St. Guthlac at Hereford *. 
Roger de Mortimer, ſon of Ralph, granted to Joh 


5 his chamberlain certain lands here, with common d 


paſture for 12 beaſts, and 30 hogs, free of puronage 


in all his woods and foreſts, except in Gatehithe and 


Boningwode, paying yearly a pair of gloves of x 
penny price at Michaelmas. The church is ſubje&ty 
Wigmore, part of whoſe yard walls the inhabitans 


are bound to repair. | 
The church of St. Wenard's i in e hundred 


is dedicated to a Britiſh ſaint of that name. | 
the chancel north window was S. Wenardus her 
mita under the figure of an old man holding a book 


In the el 
window was the Virgin and child, and the arms 


In Minors' chaye 


4 005 0.9 » » UXOTIS ejus filie Wilielmi Myll nulitis qui 
hanc * vitriari fecerunt. 


In another window under a crucifix, Kc. 


Orate pro bono flatu Ricardi Mennoriis arm. t 


+ + ++ . filie Jacobi Baſkervyle militis & pro ani 
Johanne uxoris prædigti Ricardi filie Will + 
| Thomas arm. fundatorum iſtius capelle, anno donin 


MCCCCCXNXI, 


In a third over a man praying in modern ch. 


a 


Gobethe onye etto Gobetbe | 
Ba callon a durrey etto Gobethe, 
„„ 
Let us 3 ſtill let us hope, 
Though the heart break ſtill let us hope. 


In others the arms of Devereux, Baſkervyle, aud 


Minors, and ſeveral of the Minors are here interred 
under flat ſtones. In another pane of the fame vin. 
dow Heb dym à diggon, i. Ee. having nothing N 
enough. 

- Triago was till within theſe few years * fat of 
the antient family of the Minors who came in vith 


the Conqueror. Crom pton Minors was lord 1675% 


* Tings Bar. I. 324. 326. | „ Gilpin, 15 1 


1 Lel. V. 10. 2 


| ® See K. own book 4 cauſa Dei, printed at Oxford in the Fr ans of the 1 century. See before. 


7 Godwin, p. 113. Tun Bib. Brit. . 
ES) , F Blount, 


a re. 192. b. | 
Dann 
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Lynton belonged antiently to the Talbots, and pro- 


genhul, or Goodrich caſtle. The firſt Gilbert Talbot 
wrote himſelf lord of Lynton 12 Henry II. before 
which time that king granted to Richard Talbot, 
father of Gilbert, the manſion of Lynton, with free 
warren, &c. and the land of Coſton. Teſte Hilario 
epo Ciceſtriæ e. Philip and Mary granted the ad- 
vowſon to Humphry Coningſby, eſqz* » 

Penyard caſtle, manor, and park, belonged to rhe 
noble family of Talbot ſo early as 10 Richard II.“ 
Guillim ſays that one Spence bears Az. 3 Penyard 
pence proper, and that they are named from the place 
where they were firſt coined, which is ſuppoſed to be 
this calſtlef. In Penyard chace is a ſquare camp. 

Madlry has a large handſome church, with a 
eharnel houſe under the chancel. The windows 
ſhewed 16/75 conliderable remains of curious painting. 


holding a church in his hand, and the queen ſtanding 
by him with the arms of England. In another a 
croſs, and the figure of à woman ſubſcribed, Sancta 
Miburga priez pur ——— ct pur les alnis de toutz 
chreſliens. In Chelſton chapel belonging to the 
village of that name, were painted the kings of Iſrael 
and the genealogy of Chriſt. In St. Mary's chapel 
Paly O. and Az. on a feſs G. two mullets, A. proba- 
bly the arms of the founder. A houſe near the church 
yard called St. Mary's houſe was the habitation of 
the chantry prieſt, Tradition ſays the very tuneable 
ring of bells were brought hither at the diſſolution 
from Dore abbey s. „ 

« Kenche/ter ſtandith a 3 mile or more above He- 
« reford upward on the ſame fide of the river that 

« Hereford doth, yet is yt almoſt a mile from the 


« than Hereford, and was celebrated yn the Romans 
« time, as apperith by many thinges, and eſpecially 
«hy antique money of the Cæſars very often found 
« within the town, and in ploughing about, the which 
© the people there calleth Duarfes money. The cum- 


pace of Kencheſter hath been by eſtimation as 


„much as Hereford, - excepting the caſtle; the 
„which at Hereford is very ſpacious. Pieces of 
© the walls and turrets yet appear prope ſundamenta, 
© and more ſhould have appeared if the people of 
„Herford town and other thereabout. had not in 
*tyme paſt pulled down much and picked out of 
* the beſt for their buildings. Of late one M. Brain- 


* cheſter did fetch much tayled [hewn] ſtone there 
* toward his buildings. They told me there that 


* Sutton. By likelihood men of old time went from 
* Kencheſter to Hay, and ſo to Breknok and Cair- 
* mardin, The place wher the town was is all over- 
* grown with brambles, hazles, and like ſhrubs. Ne- 


* ings, of the which the fooliſh people caull on 
*{one} the king of Feyres Chayre. There hath 
been found noftra menmoria lateres Britanniti, & ex 
of 75 eiſdem cu nales, aqua ductus, teſſelata pavimenta, 
1 Feen catenulæ aurea, calcar ex argento, by- 
de other ſtrawnge things®.” © Ar Kencheſter was 
"a palays of Offa, as ſum ſay. T he ruines yet re- 

© Cart, Inſpex. 2 Edward 111, Ne 64, Blount, 


e Etc. 10 R. . 
f Bloum's MS, | 


Reliquiaz Galcanæ, p. 120-122, 


. "3 7 | 


pably before they were poſſeſſed of Eccleſwal, Cres. 


tham upon the Frome goes to Worceſter: the other 
| ſh a _nocth window was the figure of St. Ethelbert 


bannium by Old Town [ Bleflium], ſo by Dowr 


Wye, where is a Roman camp for ſecurity and a 


the ſouth-weſt and ſouth fides being the boldeſt, the 
preſent road under the former ſeeming to have been 


two on the north fide, The walls may be traced all 


the circumjacent country. There appears no ſign 


« ripe of Wye. This towne is far more auncient 


many coins have been found!, Nothing remains 


within, built of Roman brick, rough ſtones, and 


ment and a ſtone floor. About 5o years ago a very 
fine Moſaje floor was found entire, but ſoon. torn 


t I 1 1 3 Y 4 4 * * : a 3 . 
ton building a place at Stretton a mile from Ken- took up ſome remaining ſtones of diſſerent colours 


* one Me Lingham is owner both of Kencheſter and 


thick, ſome two feet ſquare and three inches thick. 


| * Yertheleſs here and there yet appear ruins of build- | 


„ Blount's' MS. 
k Lel. V. 66. I Le. VII. 1 
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main, and vaults alſo, Here hath bene and is Foubd | 
* a fofforibus & aratoribus Romayne money, teſſelata 
« pavimenta, a lytle crofle of golds ts were abowt 
** ones neck, and ther they call them Dwery or Dꝛver- 
fh halfpens or money. Sir John Lyngain was 
* owner of the ground after now his heir “.“ 

The third ſyllable of Ariconium ſeems to remain 3 
in the preſent name, as moſt of our Cheſters are 5 
coupled with part of the antient name of tlie ſta- 
tions. 


Aki coxiuu ſtands on a little brook called the Ine, Arxicoxium 
which thence incompaſſing the walls of Hereford 


falls into the Wye, Two great Roman ways here | 
crots each other; one called the Port way comes from 
BulL xUM, now Buelt in Breckgockſhire, and paſſing 
eaſtward by - Kencheſter through Stretton, to which 
it gives name, over the river Lug to Stretton Gran- 


road comes from the ſouth and Abergavenny [Go- 
acrols the golden vale and Archenfield to the river 


bridge. for convenience of the paſſage. Thence it 
goes to Kencheſter, ſo north-ward by Stretford. 
The form of the {tation is an irregular hexagon: 


a dirch. Mr. Gale lays the ſite is oval of 30 or 60 
acres with four gates or openings, two on the weſt, 


round the city though overgrown with hedges and 
timber trees. The ground of the city is higher than 


of a fols or ditch round it. The ſite of the place 
is a gentle eminence of a {quariſh form, the earth 
black and rich, overgrown with brambles and oaks, 

ſull of ſtones, foundations, and cavities, where 


of its ſplendor except .not far from the ealt end 
a piece of what was probably a temple, with a 
nich, which is five feet high and three broad 


indiſſoluble mortar, and called the Chair, Foun- 
dations and holes as of vaults are ſcattered round it. 
There are many large foundations near it. In 1669 
was found here a great vault with a teſſelated pave- 


to pieces by the ignorant vulgar. Dr. Stukeley 


and ſeveral bits of fine red pottery. Mr. Aubrey * 
in his MS. nate ſays, in 1670 old Roman buildings 
of brick were diſcovered underground on which 
oaks grew. The bricks are of two ſorts, | forme 
equilateral ſeven or eight inches and one inch 
At the ſame time was found here by fir John Hoſ- 
kyns an hypocauſt about ſeven feet ſquare, the leaden 
pipes intire, thoſe of brick a foot long, three inches 
ſquare, let artificially into one another. Over theſe 
probably was a pavement. In another place is a | 0 
hollow where burnt wheat has been taken up- Col. y 
Dantſey ſent ſome to the Socicty of ' Antiquaries, 
Numbers of Roman coins, bricks, leaden pipes, urns, 
and large bones, have been formerly dug up here. 
8 4 Fat, 3 and 4 P, and M, me 
| 52. 
| Stukeley, Hin. Cur. I. 66. | 
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Credon hill, 


Danes. 


Sugwas. 


reared up againſt the wall, and a great wooden chair 


Ferge ratum. 


| his 1 and croſier. 


$4 ot 1 wv 


This city is overlooked and ſheltered towards the 
north with a prodigious high woody mountain of 
ſteep aſcent, crowned at the top with a vaſt camp 
which takes in its whole apex 40 acres, with in- 


acceſſible works, fortified with an inner as well as 


outer ditchs It is called Cradon hill, and ſeems 
to have been Britiſh, and ſtrengthened in ſucceeding 
ages; or it may have been the defence of Ken- 
cheſter, and included under one common antient 
name with it. It is of too irregular a form to be 
Roman. Here Dr. Salmon,” places MacNn1s, q. d. 
Magna Caſtra: for ſuch, ſays he, 30 acres defended 
deſerve to be called. He takes it to have been firſt 
poſſeſſed by the Romans, and the innermoſt ditch with- 
out 2 vallum added by the Britans, Saxons, or 
He eſteemed this the exploratory camp, and 
Kencheſter the city ; and removes ARICONIUM to Ci- 
renceſter u. 

On the road abvkt A wile from Hereford ande the 
hexagon ſhaft of a croſs, called White croſs, with ſix 


ſhields bearing a lion rampant ſingle and between ſix 


croſlets fitche, erected by biſhop Charlton on occafion 
of a plague, when the market 1s laid to have been 
kept at it. | 

4e A-flite ſhot or more of Wye river on W. lefte 
te ripe of it 2 miles and an half,“ is Sugwas in the 
pariſh of Eaton Biſhop, though the Wye runs be- 
tween them. Here was a manſion houſe of the 


biſhops of Hereford, to which biſhop St. Thomas 


de Cantilupe uſed to retire. The houſe and lands 


are leaſed out, but the chapel called St. Thomas? 


is kept in reaſonable repair, the large altar ſtone 


almoſt decayed, wherein St. Thomas, as tradition ſays, 
uſed to fit. The windows were curiouſly painted. In 
the firſt pane of the eaſt window was St. Ethelbert i in 


his royal robes, a church in his hand, and his name 


under him. In the ſecond the Virgin and child and 
a biſhop kneeling. Hye precor eblatum cor ſuſcipe 
In the third a man with green rays 
holding a book, Ecce Foachim magnum, dans efſe et 
In the fourth St. Thomas of Hereford with 
In the ſouth window the like 
picture of him with' a deviſe and this motto: N 
amat Deum odit mundum; and in the ſame window 


is written, Ds Thomas Spofferd 4 us Herefordenſi is, 


who probably was at the charge of making theſe 
windows, and was confecrated about 1422. In the 
north window the device of a pelican with Ex his 


' duobus mandatis univerſa lex pendet & prophets. In 


another, Qui odit fratrein ſun bomitida et, and Omnes 


qui confidunt in domino ficut mons Sion non removebuntur 


9 Ez ion wall. 
OTE 


in eternum. The borders of the windows are adorned 
with mitres pied On the bricks of the Pavement 
are coats of arms . | 

In Leland's time the park had no deer v. 
pool in this pariſh by the road fide abounding with 


fine trout it is pretended Thomas Becket often ap- 
pears, whence the niche at e is called 


Becket”s chair. 


On the ſouth ſide of the Wye oppoſite. to 1 


10 Eaton wall, a camp incloſing 30 or 40 acres and 
ſingle trenched except a little on the weſt ſide. On 
the ſame ſide of the river about two miles ſouth of 


Ws 


1 n 16 


Hereford in Dinder pariſh is another camp calleq by 


Dinder or Oyſter hill, perhaps from Oſtorius Scapul,, 
as ſome ſuppoſe Oy ter hill near Verulam. South gx 


this another large Roman camp called Aconbury, in tg 


a pariſh of the ſame name, where was a Nunnery 
founded by the wife of Walter de Lacy t. John. 
© Acornbyri, a howſe of nunnes, 3 miles from Here. 
« forde, now ſuppreſſid 4.” „ Matildis W "alerei 
„ founderes.as ſome ſay of Acornbyty, a Priory of 
e nuns in Acornbyry wood 3 miles ſouth from He. 
« reford*,” It was valued at £.75 75s. 3d. 


© HEREFORD is ancient, large, and ſtrongly « allyd, 5. 
l 


* having alſo a mayne caſtle hard by the ripe gf 
« Wye. I take the caſtle to be of as great circuite a; 
© Windfor. The dungeon of the caltle is high and 
* ſtronge*, having in the utter ward or wall 10 towers 


, 6« forma ſemicirculari, and one great tower in the! Inner 


« ward; In the dyke not far from it is a fair ſpring 
« called St. Ethelbert's well. Within the caſte] of 
* Hereforde in digging hath been found aon gigant, 
e inſolitæ tamen magnitudinis e, and hard by jy 
% ripa Vage aſſidua alluvione-apparent in ripa gjnſdm 


© magnitudinis oſſu. There was a great bridge of ſtone 


e arches and a drawbridge in the middle of it to enter 
« into the caſtel. It ſtood on the north- weſt fide of it 
© It is now clene down. There is a fair chapel of 
St. Cuthbert, the eaſt part whereof is made 


4% 9pere circulari: There were ſometime prebends, 
but one of the Lacies tranſlated them thence i Into 


66 St. Peter's in Hereford town, and that college was 


there tranſlated into the eaſt ſuburb of Hereford, 
„ and a priory of monks creed there and made a 
_ * cell to Gloceſter | valued at {.121 3s, 34. 4] There 
js a fair and plentifull ſpring: of water in the caſtle, 


« Some think that Heraldus began this caſtle after 
* that he had conquered the rebellion of the Welli. 
© men in king Edward the Confeſſor's time. Some 
« think that the Lacies earls of Hereford were the 
te great makers of it, und the Bohuns earls of Hereford, 
It hath been decayed: fins the Bohuns time. The 
© caſtle of Hereford ſtandith on the left ripe of Wy 
« river, and a little benethe the bridge, and is ſtrongly 
« diched ubi non defenditur fluminè: the walls of it 
* be high and ſtrong and full of great towers: but 
© now the whole caſtle: tendith towards ruin. It 
© bath been one of the faireſt, largeſt, and ftrongel: 
« caſtles in England. It hath two wards, and each 
© of them environed with water . There came at 
* arm of a brooke that runnith through a great 
« piece of the town dike by an arch made in tbe 


„town wall into the caſtle dike, and ſo compaſſing 


« half the caſtle went into the Wye, ſo that with the 
„principal arm of this brook, and with the arm 0: 
it going through the caſtle dike, and with tle 
% maine ſiream of Wye river, the whole caſtle was 
ce environed': but now the arme of the brook cometi 
not through the caſtle, yet might it ſoon be te- 
« turned thither, The ſecond ward where tit 
K dungeon is was alſo environed with water : for? 
piece of the water that came through the ditel! 
„was turned that way. The town "of Hereford 
*« ſtandith ſomewhat low on every fide. Ther be 
« © hilles on the eaſt and ſouth on the ripe of Wie 

„ ryvell well wooded and not far diſtant from Here? 
1 forde town. The name of Hereforde town of ſome 


FP. 699. "P. 149 . | 
9 I MS. Willis, Hereforll p. $18, | P Lel. vil. 86, 
4 Lel. V. 10. | r Ib, vil, 76. | | 
Tan. 176. „Le. V. 9. Tan. 174. 
z Lel, VIII. 174. | | : 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


« in Welſh is called Heurford, of an old ford by the 
« caſtle, by the which menne paſt over or ever the 


« great bridge on Wy at Hereforde was made. Some 


ee call Hereſorde in Welſh Trefawth, a fagis quarum 
« copia in agro illo creſcebat. The town itſelf is in 


s cumPace within the walls a good mile. There be 


« in the walles of Hereforde 6 gates; Wy gate; Frere 


ate ſtandith welt, ſo called of the Grey friars . 


7 4 ſtanding without; Inne gate ſtanding to- 
« wards W. N. W. Wigmarſh gate flat N. Wig- 
« marſh is a "marſh ground a litle without the ſub- 
« urbs; Biſhop's ſtreet gate N. E.; St. Andrewe's 
« oate by caſt, ſo called 85 St. Andrewe's pariſh in 
« the ſuburbs without this gate ?, The walles and 

« gates of Hereforde be right well maintained by 
« the burgeſſes of the town. The walle of the towne 


« js cumpaced with a dyke alway filled with mooriſh 


« water gathering and deſcending into it. The com- 
« mon voice is that the town was ſcant fortified with 
te walles at ſuch time as Griffin prince of Wales de- 


« ſtroyed the town, and Killed the biſhop Leofgarye | 
te and his clerks by the aſſiſtance and conſent of Al- 


« garus ſon of Leofric earle of Marche. Ther be 


« four paroche churches within the walles, St. Peter, 


« S, Nicholas, Allhaliowes, and St. John's, whereof 


« certain be very faire, beſide the cathedral church, 


« the which is of a very ſtrong building. The cathedral 
« church ſtandeth in the ſouth part of the town as 


« on the higheſt ground of it near unto the caſtle, 


« Robert Lorengo [ Lozinga] biſhop of Hereford be- 
é gan a new church there, and biſhop Keinelme 
«*{Reinelme] did much unto it. Milfridus Regulus 
and Quenburga his wife firſt founders of the cathe- 


a gral church. There is a ſuburb without Wye gate, 


e and therein is a chapel of our lady of Allingtre 


«prope furcas; another St. Egidii. The bridge over 


“ Wy hath great arches of ſtone. There be but 
« few houſes without Friars gate. The college of 
« Grey friars was founded by. fir William Pembruge. 


| © The biſhop of Hereforde gave them ſome lands*. 
& There is a church of St. Martin in Wye gate 


*« ſuburb beneth the bridge. There is a ſuburb 
without Inne gate, and in it is a chapel of St, 
« Gyles firſt founded for Lazars, now converted to 
„the uſe of other poor folke. The burgeſſes be 
i " Patrons of it. There is a ſuburb without the north 

" gate alias Wigmarch gate, This is the faireſt ſub- 

©urb of the town. In this ſuburb was the blak 
« friars firſt of Daniel a knt. (forſan Deinvile?,) and 
© then of king Edward III. finiſhing. There was 
© 2n hoſpital of St. John, ſometime an hoaſs of Tem- 


" Plares, now it is an almeſhouſe with a chapel. 


* There is a Praty ſuburb without Biſhopſgate ſtreet. 
* There was a priory of St. Guthlake, a cell to Glo- 
* ceſtre: This priory was afore in St. Peter's church 
in Hcreforde tranſlated thence to without the 
of Biſhopſgate ſuburb by Hugh Lacy of St. Guthlake. 


. 112 her is a ſuburb without St. Andrew's gate; there 
eis a pariſhchurch of St. Andrew in the middle of 


© the ſtreet, There is an hoſpital of St. Giles, where 
© once were friers griſci and then templars. King 


| Richard gave this chapel to the town, and then it 
was made an hoſpital >.” 


S. Ethelbrite martyred as ſome ſay at Marden, 
« 
* miles out of town, not ry far from the 


Ib. This 15 now St. Owen's church and gate. 
Ste Lel. VIII. 


**at teal of tone, Le. It. VIII. 88. 
| 6 


b Lel. IV. 17 73—175. Tan. 5 ; C Ib, V. 9. 


66 ruins of Sutton, where is ſuppoſed that Offa lay; 
* but I think rather that his palace was at Ken- 
ce cheſtre, was buried in the,cathedral church. Bur 
«fins that the Welſhmen deſtroyed the town in 
« king Edward the Confeſſor's time his reliques have 
* not been ſeen there. S. Thomas de Cantalupo 


« epus Hereford lieth at this time in the church 
& richly ſhrined. | 


« Some ſay that the town took the name that it 
“ hath now of an old ford or paſſage over Wye 
ce not far from the caſtle. Some ſay that it was 


* called Fernlege or otherwiſe Fern hill ©, . Saltus 


ce flicis as Mr. Taylor faid, and the place where 
© the cathedral church is now was ſometime a chapel 
© of our lady called Our Lady Chapel of Fernelege d.“ 
To whatever circumſtances Hereford owes its 
riſe its name is certainly derived from its ſituation 
near the frontiers. The Welſh call it Hen fordd 


or the Ola way, not Old ford. Mr. Camden allows 2 
this name to have exiſted before that of Hereford. 
Ihe Saxons probably altered the ſound to one that 


had a meaning in their own tongue. Hereford is 
therefore a corruption of the old name, The Saxon 
n and r are ſo alike that the writers could ſoon fall 


into it. They conſtantly write it Hepepond, q. d. 
the. ford. of the army, and, according to Leland, it 
was a conſiderable ford. Mr. Camden talks incon- 
ſiſtently of Hereford ſpringing up with the Saxon 
heptarchy when it was in its glory; founded as ſome 


write by Edward the Elder; and of there being no 


mention of it more antient. Where then was the 
ſee of Putta in 680? and where that of his ſucceſſors? 


B:ſides, the hEPrareny had ceaſed before the reign 


of Edward the Elder, which began A. I'. goo. 


Again, Wilfred is made to build the church in 


honour of Ethelbert, and the church to be ſoon 5 


after adorned with a biſtop's ſee. But Erhelbert 


was not murdered till 793, above 100 years after 


Hereford i is allowed to have had biſhops by God- 
wyn and others; it is therefore probably much older 
than has been. thought, It is a large old city, but 
not populous nor well built. It is governed by a 
mayor, eſcheator (uſually called the late mayor), fix 
aldermen, recorder, &c. The principal manufacture 
is leather gloves, yet the trading companies till 


lately had their halls. This city gives title of viſcount | 
to George Devereux, 13th and preſent viſcount, 


whoſe anceſtors were ſo ee, 4 Edward VI. the 


34 being the famous Robert carl of Eſſex, be- 


headed 1600. 


All the remains of che caſtle are 5 earthworks of 
the outer ward converted into very pleaſant walks. 
The eaſtern was levelled to make the walks, and 
the weſtern behind the vicar's college lately to mend 


the roads. St. Ethelbert's well remains. It had two 
keeps like that at Lewes in Suſſex. It was certainly 
older than Milo Who was not earl of Hereford till 


1141. Henry III. and his ſon were : confined ia 


after the battle of Lewes. 


The epiſcopal ſee was ſettled A. D. 680. The ſirſt 
cathedral*, founded by Milfred 825, was rebuilt 
by. biſhop Athelſtan between 1012 and 1056, and 


a third (the preſent) begun by Robert de Loſing 


the ſecond Norman biſhop t. William I. upon the 


2 Tan. 17 9. 
* underſlanding /ege low. 


plan 
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Pl. XIV... 


the pillars ten feet high b. 
Beſides the monuments of Cantilupe and many 


8 I L 
plan of the cathedral built at Aix by Charlemagne. 
The preſent nave with eight Saxon arches and 
maſſy round pillars on each fide ſeems of his work. 
We are ſorry to ſay the welt front of its north aile 
has ſv much declined forward from its perpendicular, 
and that though the two firſt arches within have been 
filled up with maſonry, the cracks in the croſs arch 
increaſe. Biſhop Reynelm carried on the church, and 


erected the college of prieſts or prebendaries. . Biſhop 
Breoſe t. John is ſuppoſed to have raiſed the tower in 


the centre, as pracentor Lowman did the weſtern, 


one. The Lady chapel, now converted into a library, 
was probably erected by the lady whoſe tomb is in 
its north wall, whoſe huſband as appears by the 
arms was a Bohun, though not an earl of Herefurd. 
The antient painting under the arch ſhews the lady 
in a nun's veil as on tEe tomb with a church in her 
hand pointing to a chapel at its eaſt end, which ſhe 
preſents to the Virgin on her throne; the lecular 
prieſts (of Hereford no doubt) are following her 
chanting. Biſhop Audley (afterwards tranſlated to 
Saliſbury, where he added the beautiful ſouth chapel 


to the Lady chapel) 2dded a pentagon chapel on its 


ſouth fide, The vicars' college is ſuppoſed to have 
been founded t. Richard II.? It ſtood in Caſtle- 


ſtreet till removed to its preſent ſite by biſhop Stainſ- 


bury in the reign of Henry VII. The beautiful 
octagon chapter-houſe was ſtripped of the lead in 
the civil wars to cover the gateway of the caſtle, 


and in conſequence of that dilapidation fell to ruin. 
The weſt fide of the great cloiſter is taken away 
with the magnificent croſs in the centre, having given 
place to a modern muſic-room. Some years before in 
the time of biſhop Egerton was pulled down the 
very antient Saxon double chapel of St. Catherine 


and St. Mary Magdalen adjoining to the biſhop's 


palace, whoſe pillars were of fingle ſtones 12 feet 
From the deſcription and plan of this old 
chapel, it was not improbably antecedent to the ca- 


high. 


thedral as well as the epiſcopal palace. It was built 
intirely of ſtone, and roofed with ſtone, conſiſting of 


two chapels one above the other. The ground plot 


was a perfect ſquare, beſide the portico : the en- 


graved plan makes it 574 feet by 42+ feet. Four 
pillars in the middle with arches every way form the 
whole. 
ſeemed to have a grandeur in imitation of Roman 


The portico, 19+ feet deep, and the choir, 


work, made of many arches retiring inwards ; two 


\ Pillars on each fide conſiſted of ſingle ſtones. The 


lowermoſt chapel which was ſome ſteps underground 


Was dedicated to St. Catherine: the upper to St. 
Mary Magdalen had ſeveral pillars againſt the wall 
made of ſingle ſtones, and an odd oftagon ſquare 


cupola on the four middle pillars. There had been 
much paintings on the walls: the arched roof was 
turned very artfully, and ſeemed to have a taſte of 


that kind of architecture uſed in the declenſion of 


the Roman empires. The upper ſtory was a paro- 
chial church, the walls three feet and a half thick, 


fk Willis, 2 | 
k See Stukeley It. Cur. I. p. 68. 


U 


+ 1% 


other biſhops in this cathedral i, here are thoſe of 
ſir William Pembridge, one of the earlier knights of 
the Garter, who died 1375. Two of a Bohun and 


lady foundreſs of the Lady chapel, who Probalj 


after her huſband's death aſſumed the veil in which 
ſhe appears, falſely ſuppoſed an earl and countet; ; 
Hereford, all of that name beirg buried at Lantony 
Walden, or London. The church has a biſhop, Hd 
two archdeacons, precentor, chancellor, treaſurer, 2 
prebends, 12 prieſt vicars, four lay clerks, ſeven cho. 
riſters, &c. The clear revenue of the ſee is L. 7bb. 
of the chapter J. 423. of the 20 vicars choral, fie 
that was formerly the number, £.88.* The dioceſe 
contains 379 churches and chapels h including Par 
of Shropſhire. In the city were fix pariſh churchen 
reduced to four in the civil wars, when this ct 


ſtood a vigorous fiege againſt the Scots. 


Here was alſo an houſe of Grey friars ; hoſpital 
of St. Anthony of Vienna ", St. Thomas, St. Ethel. 
bert, and a 4th near Wybridge®; another founded 
by queen Elizabeth; another 15 . . by fir Thomas 
and lady Penelope Coningſby for ten poor men, half 
to be ſoldiers, and half ſuch as have lived ſeven year 
in ſervice, who are allowed C. 15. per annum each, 4 
ſuit of red cloaths for two years ſucceſſively at 
Whitſuntide, and a cloak and hat the third yes. 
The corporal or preſident who collects the rents 


and regulates the reſt has C. 20. per annum, and is 


allowed to marry. The miniſter of Boddenhan i; 
their chaplain, and they attend at the cathedral 
on the great feſtivals. Another out of Inne or 
Eygne gate, founded by Priſe of Radnor: 
ſhire, for 12 poor men. A fourth 1630 out of 8. 
Owen's gate. Here are alſo two charity ſchools, on: 
for 60 boys, another for 40 girls, and a handſome 
infirmary juſt below the caſtle. - „VVV 

The black friars are ſaid by biſhop Tanner, (). 


179,) to have had a houſe here, founded by fir John 


Daniel, Who this. fir John Daniel was I know 


not, but of both theſe names I meet with ſir Joln 
Daniel living in the 10th of Edward I. P fir Joh 


Danyell, who held lands at Marden, in this county, 
14 Edward 1.9 and a third of theſe names who 
held lands there, 1 Edward III. . And laſtly i 
appears, that one John Daniell was executed at 
Hereford, with the earl of Arundel, 20 Edward 
II. but, as our author has not thought proper to 
produce any authority for making him the founder, 


I am rather inclined to the opinion of Silas Taylor, 
a learned antiquary, who attributes the foundation 
of this houſe to Henry Pembrugge. My reaſon for 


inclining to Taylor's opinion, is, becauſe he live 
upon the ſpot, where it was moſt probable he might 
receive the beſt information ; and at a time when the 
traditional hiſtory, if I may ſo ſay, of theſe religious 
houſes was freſh in the memory of many old people, 
it being within a century after the diſſolution. To 
which may be added his great induſtry and applici 


tion, in reſeaches of this kind, and the great advan- 


tages he had of rummaging the records of the churc 


of Hereford. Some remains of the cloiſter and do 
mitory of this houſe with a curious tone croſs Cl 


8 Browne Willis Tuppoſed it Roman work, and older than the burning of the cathedral by the Welſh 1056. 
It was engraved by the Society of Antiquaries. e Cong | 


i of 82, 24 Saxon ones before the 141th century being known only by name, See Lel. VIII. 86. Several of the biſhop." tombs her 


are cenotaphs. 
k Tan. 171. 
Tan. 178. 
Prynn, Vol. III. p. 737. 
Milles' Cat. p. 157. 


1 Willis. 


» Tan. 180. 
1 Ech. 14 Edward I, MS, F. p. 12 
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Plan and Elevation of an ancient chapel at Hereford. 
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pulpit like that before deſcribed formerly within 
the cathedral cloiſter, are to be ſeen in the north 
ſuburb contiguous to Coningſby? 8 hoſpital. 

The biſhop had eight palaces in this county 
beſides one in London, in St. Mary Montalt pariſh. 
Theſe were Biſhop's caſtle and Preſtbury aliened, 
Lidbury and Roſs demoliſhed ; Boſbury, Whithurne 
and Sugwas let to farm Hereford {till uſed: 

« Boſberie 10 miles by north-eaſt from Hereford. 
a at the head of Ledon riveret and thereby is 4 
« place longing to St. John's in London called Up 
« Ledon. Whitburne 7 miles from Worceſter in the 
« yery extreme parts of Herefordſhire on the right 


1 


« hank of Tenide river. There was a fair manſion 


« place fot the biſhop at Ledbyri 12 miles by eaſt 
« north-eaſt from Hereford and 7 miles or more 
« from Roſſe. This houſe 1s all in ruins 
« v1Q priſon . for the biſhop of Hereford was at 


clean ruins. Biſhops caſtle 23 miles by N. N. W. 
from Herefotd in Shropſhire 12 miles from Shrewſ- 
4 byri. 
s Cliffe. Ther is a Park hard by Preſtbury *. . 
Mhitburn belonged to the biſhop of Hereford, who 
had here a palace or manſion-houſe in the tenufe or 
col. John Birch 1675. The tenants anſwered to the 
biſhop's cburt at Bromyard. The cuſtomary tenants 


of Auguſt, ploughed eight acres called Ja Rede, ſowed 


ſixteen acres in Lent, and for each virgate were to 
have for ſeed oats four ſeams of bruſh wood, ſummagia 


| de buſta, and 3d for ploughing each acre both of 


wheat and ots v. 


fire which owe ſuit to the biſhop of Hereford's ho- 
nor court at his palace in Hereford. Some of the 
cuſtomary tenants Were to do two days work every 


tor him one day each, for which * received a half- 
penny farthing *. 


*« The confluence of Lug and Wye is a litle be- 


| * from Hereford: Lug cometh within a wile of 
Hereford ).“ © About half way betwixt Knighton 

© and New Radenor cummith Lugge oute of Me- 
* jenith and ſo down to Preſteigne*.” 

In Lygwardine church are monuments fot Dr. John 
Beſt, canon of Hereford 1636, and Jane his wife, 
relic of Robert Ky rle, eſq; of Walford 16224. a | 

Lentwardine church had remains of fine paintings 
in the windows. Here is a freeſchool founded by fir 
Edward Harley, knight of the bath, John James, 


elq; and others; Tripleton hall, held antiently by a 
family of its name, belonged fince to the James's. In 


the hall is a rebus of the firſt family, a tree growing 
out of a ton. This pariſh i is large, and comprehends 
the townſhips and villages of Kyaton, Witton, Wal- 
ford, Letton, Newton, Marchen, Tripleton, the 
heath, the brakes, Atferton, Stanway, and the 
Grange, The church was apptopriated by Hugh de 
Mortimer, founder of Wigmore, to that abbey, and 
bis ſueceſſot Edmund earl of March founded a chan- 
ty here 49 Edward III. 


thapel. The manor belonging to Wigmore abbey, 
vas fold by Edward VI. to William Thomas b. 


The con- 


Priftebury 5 miles from Gloceſter hard by. 


did wotk for the lord from Michaelmas to the Gule 


them with their own corn, and harrowed them; alfo 


They manor in Hampton Biſhop | is one of tlie 


week ſor the lord, weed his corn, mow and make hay 


© nethe Mordiford bridge of ſtone on Lug 3 miles 


In Newton are ruins of a 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Oh FR river T enie not far four Abi Lentwabdins 


15 a perfect Roman camp called By andon, ſingle trenched 
with four entrances, the eaſtern one 1 5 paces wide ©, 


The ealt ſide 258 paces, the north 900 paces long: 


On the oppoſite ſide of the rivet and about the fame 
diſtance from Brampton Brian is a circular camp 
called Coxall, or as it is written in ſome old deeds of 


the Harley family Coxwall, now covered with great 


oaks, Mr. Aubrey ſuppoſes this Britiſh, and the 


other Roman; bur the termination of the latter 
ſeenis to, make it alſo Roman! The two towns 
near them probably owed their origin to them. 
About a quarter of a mile from Brandon are two 
barrous, one of which being opened by fir Ed- 
ward Harley 1662, was found to contain coals, burnt 
bones, and an urn about two feet high full of both 4. 

On the waſte near Cokoal, a village ſomewhat north 


' of the laſt entrenchment, a countryman ditching 
« Rofſe, tiow at Hereford. Roſe at the very weſt 


« end of the paroche church- yard of Roſſe now in 


found a crown or corotiet ot gold, large enough to 
be drawn over the arm and fleeve, ſer with precious 
ſtones, and of ſuch value as to be ſold at Brandon 
for C. 1 50, as Aubrey was informed: but I fear this 
ſtory is to be ranked with many others which he be- 
lieved and aſſetted, and like thoſe which the vulgar: 
entertain of treaſures to be found wherever there 


453 
Brandon 


Cain . * 


See Pl. XIV. 


See Pl. XIV. 


Colwall, 


are remains of antiquity. The gold ornaments found 


in Ireland wete perhaps the richeſt prize of this 


kind ever brought to light, The precious ſtones of 


antiquity. eſpecially among our anceſtors were the 
leaſt valuable articles of ſuch treaſure. 


The family of Brampton are as antient as Henry I. 


and intermarried with ſome of our moſt confiderable | 


antient nobility. Aftet nine deſcents it ended with 
Brian de Brampton, who died 14 Edward I. and his 


Bramptoty 


eldeſt daughter Margaret married Robert de Harley, 


who had with her this caſtle and a large eſtate. His 


ſecond ſon Brian's ſon Brian, ſeems to have firſt 


made his reſidence at, and taken his ſtyle from this 


caſtle, which continued the ſeat of his deſcendants 
till the late civil wars, when, 1643, it ſtood a ſiege 


of ſeven weeks againſt the parliament army by lady 


Brilliana 3d wife of fir Robert Harley, and 2d daugh- 


ter of Edward viſcount Conway. She dying that 


year it was a ſecond time beſieged, and after a long 


and brave defence by the fervants only, it was ſur- 
rendered and burnt, with a valuable library. Its 
ruins are ſtill the property of Edward earl of Ox- 
ford, a lineal deſcendant from Robert Harley. In 


the church (which being deſtroyed in the ſiege was 


rebuilt except the tower); are monuments of a lady 


holding; an heart in her hand, of Robert Harley, firſt 


earl of Oxford, chancellor * the exchequer, and 


62, and of Sarah, daughter of Thomas F otey, eſq; firſt 


wife of his brother Edward Harley of Eywood, in 
this county, eſq; who died 1721. 


Eywwood, in Titley pariſh, ſouth of Brompton Brian, 


was the ſeat of Edward Harley, eſq; auditor of the 
_ impoſt, younger brother of Robert firſt earl of Ox- | 


ford; whoſe ſon and heir ſucceeding his couſin in the 
tile, it is now the property of his ſon the alnzacd 


earl. 


Pedwardint, in Brompton Brian pariſh, gave name 
to an antient family ©, 

ce Richard's caſtle ſtandeth on the toppe of a very 
e rocky bill, well wooded, and at the weſt end of 
* the paroch church there the keep, the walles, and 


© Lel, VIII. 87, Lib. niger Hereford, f. 101, a x Blount's MS. 
el. IV, 176, Z Ib. V. 310. a Blount, b Blount, 

Jubrey. Aubtey and Gibſon. © Blount, 

O. II. 


* 6 che 


lord High treaſurer, who died May 21, 1724, aged 


Ey wood. 


a 


Richard's' 
caſtle, 


—— —— ͤ w—— — — IIS — 
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Koen. 


Lad ford. | 


in the aile erected by the Foxes. 


. 


te the towers of it ſtand, but going to ruin. There 
« js a poore houſe of timbre in the caſtle garth for a 
« farmer. It longeth now to the king. It longed of 
« late to the lord Vaulx, then to Pope, There is a 


9 park impaled and well wooded, but no deer “.“ 


| Richard's caſtle was granted by the Conqueror to 
Richard a noble Norman, whoſe ſon Oſbern held it 


at the ſurvey, and Oſbern's grandſon took the name 


of Say, and was ſlain in Wales t. Richard I. Mar- 
garet his grandaughter and heir married Robert de 
Mortimer, an heir female of which family brought it 
to the Talbots, and ſo as Mr. Camden. The Says 
had it from Richard Scrope, probably its builder, 


in thereign of Edward the Confeſſor 8, The Talbots 
held it till that of Richard 11." It is now the earl of 


Oxford's. William de Stuteville in right of Mar- 
garet de Say his wife owned the caſtle. King 
John granted Robert Mortimer a market and fair, 
both diſuſed and forgotten, Before the building 


of the callle the town was called Gayton or 


Boitune, Certain villages in the pariſh are in Shrop- 


| ſhire. Batchrot had a chapel, now a barn, Wal- 


derton chapel, now a barn, belonged to the hoſ- 
pitallers i. In the weſt window of Richard's caſtle 


church were 1675 the ſtory of our Saviour's life and 
paſſion ; and at top the arms of Say, and A. 3 bars 
Az. In the North or St. John Baptiſt's chapel was 


St. Elizabeth and her ſon and the paſchal lamb, 
ſubſcribed in Saxon characters, Elizabet mater beati 


Jobannis Baptiſte; alſo the beheading of the Baptiſt. 


Over all a king and queen holding their crowns. 


Under the chancel a charnel houſe, vulgarly called 
St. Anthony's Bower, probably his chapel, for in the 
Computus Thomæ Monington receptoris Ceciliæ 
matris Edwardi IV. is this entry of money paid, © pro 
fſuſtentatione unius lampadis et unius trendul in ecclefra 
caſtri Ricardi coram Seo Anthonio ex mandato doming*.” 
ERotberas in Dyneder pariſh near the Wye within 


two miles of Hereford, the antient ſeat of the Bo- 


denhams, was in Mr. Blount's time a delightful man- 


ſion and park. The houſe was built partly of old 


timber work, but one end rebuilt of ſtone in the 
töth century by fir Roger Bodenham, where was a 
fair parlour full of coats of arms, and over that a 
noble dining- room wainſcoted with walnut-tree, and 


on the mantle- piece twenty-five quarterings, with 
the motto Veritas liberabit, Even the long table 
in the hall was inlaid with coats of arms. There 
was a fair brick gate-houſe and near it the chapel, 
diſuſed, and abundance of out-houſes, all mortgaged 
and going to ruin through the misfortunes of the 


family *, There is now a good new houſe, but the 


park is laid open. 


| Ludford, with St. Gyles' houſe there, probably the 


manor. houſe, belonged to Ludlow hoſpital. At the 


diſſolution it was given by Edward VI. to the earl of 


Warwick, who fold it to William Fox, eſq; and 


Edward his ſon, who have monuments here 1554 *. 
It ſtands cloſe to the ſouth fide of the church-yard 
and is now the ſeat of fir Francis Charlton, whoſe 
great grandfather fir Job chief juſtice of Cheſter 
t. Charles II. inherited it by marriage, and is buried 
William Foxe 
founded ſix almſhouſes below the church to the 
north, and is buried with his ſon Edward in the aile 
built by him. | | 
f Lel. IV. 178. 
& Blount. 


„ Dugd. Bar. I. 142. 
? Lel, IV. 170. 


| 8 Dugd. Bar. I. 453. | 


4 Lel, V. 10. 


more land, and has two conſtables, 
to the hundred. Henry VII. granted this manor to 


fir Henry Lindley, knt. 


1 Lel, VII, za. 
" Blount, | 


8 


te Wigmore caſtle, a xx mile from Shrenzhirj, 
» Th 


ce ſtanding on a brocket ſometime almoſt 4; 1» 
This caſtle was taken from Edric earl of Shrenl. 
bury by Ranulph Mortimer, who came over with 
the Conqueror, and made it his principal ſeat, 


 Hither Roger Mortimer, earl of March, con. 


veyed prince Edward, fon of Henry III. after ye. 


ſcuing him from Hereford caſtle, where he and 
his father were confined by the barons", |; ; 
reputed one of the moſt antient honours in 0 
land, and has twenty-one manors that owe ſuir 
to the honour court held at the town once ever 
five, now fix, weeks. The privileges granted 0 
our kings to this honour were even fra ol 
as appears by ſtar, Parl 18. E.I.® All the circu 
of the land wherein their manors lie is called Wig. 
and gives name 


the prince his ſon, which remained in the crown 
till Elizabeth granted the borough, caftle, and honor 
with the parks, Lineham vallet, Mortimer vallet and 
all other woods and underwoods, franchiſes and li 
berties, and the foreſts or chaces of Boringowocd 
alias Bringewood and Morktre, with the advowſhn 
of the churches, vicarages and chapels of Wigmore 
and Brompton parcel of the poſſeſſions of the ean 
of March called Wigmore land, &c. to Gelly 
Merick, &c. and after his attainder his moiety to 

It is impoſſible to contemplate the maſſi ve rain 
of Wigmore caltle, ſituate on a hill in an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, whence its owner could ſurvey 
his vaſt eſtates from his ſquare palace with four 


corner towers on a keep at the ſouth-eaſt corner of 


his double trenched outworks, without reflecting on 
the inſtability of the grandeur of a family, whoſe am- 
bition and intrigues made more than one Englih 
monarch unealy on his throne, yet not a memorial 
remains of their ſepulture. 5 5 

“The abbey of Wigmore is a mile beyond Wis- 
© more town”, a great abbey of white chanons, 
cc within a mile of Wigmore town and caſtle, in the 
© marche ground towards Shrewsberyſhire 4.“ Ri 
nulph Mortimer began the foundation of an abbey 
of Auguſtines here, valued at the diſſolution at 
L. 267. 25, 10d. per annum, where eight of his de- 


ſcendants were buried, five of them earls of Marche. 


In the church of the abbey removed from Shob- 
den were buried the greateſt part of the Mortimer 
family, the founder and two of his deſcendents or 
the ſame name, Ralph, Geoffrey and John, three 


Rogers and two Edmunds, all whoſe monuments 


were deſtroyed at the diſſolution with the church that 
contained them except the walls. In the ruins of 
the abbey church were found about 20 years ago 3 
ſtone coffin and little urn with aſhes with ſome filver 
coin in the leaden coffin which contained a body 
perfect, but mouldered on opening. In the parih 


church was in Mr. Blount's time an old figure on 2 
flat ſtone, the inſcription worn illegible, ſaid to be 


the monument of John Wigmore of the houſe of 
Euſton, whoſe arms remain at one corner. A 
wooden ſeat of the earls of March remains below 
the belfrey in the ſouth aile In the windows ate 
the arms of Bohun, Mortimer, Montacute, and 


Badleſmeer, and in the corners white roſes, caſtes, 


v Ib. 335. i Reg. Dynmore. 


o Blount. 
r Tan. 174. 
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and fleurs de lis and other good painting“. | At 
the farm below called the abbey grange remained 
in Mr. Blount's time ſome antient rooms, as the ab- 
Þot's council chamber, a large room with a fair ca- 
nopy of wainſcot, under which the abbot ſat.; now 
tro rooms for paupers; a wreathen chain of one 


buildings contiguous to the high road from Lent- 
wardine to Wigmore is an alehouſe, which they ſay 
was the abbey priſon now a farm*, 

On the ſummit of the hill behind the caſtle were 
| two parks, one ſtocked with deer till the civil war, 


called Deerfald corruptly Darval. In the village 


Lillards chapel, becauſe they were wont to meet at 


this vill. ERS 7 


| by fome of the Mortimers according to Leland, or 
Lingaines, valued at C. 22. 175. 84." Richard II. 
allowed the Carthuſian monks to purchaſe this priory 

which belonged to the abbey of Aveney in Nor- 


Joan and Elizabeth, daughters of Edward Mortimer, 


The manor belongs to the earl of Oxford. 
Lughton, antiently Leighton, near Wigmore, ſocalled 


from the river Lug on which it lies, was the ſear of 


the antient family of the Wigmores, of whom Richard 
ſoon after the Conqueſt married a daughter of fir 
Jaſper Croft, and their deſcendants intermarried with 
Pedwardin, Lumley, Eylesford, Delamere, Lingein, 


Throckmorton, Cornwall, Witney, and others. Ro- 
bert the owner 1675 was 22d deſcendant from 
Richard, Here was an antient family named from 
the place. In the chapel is a monument to John 
Wigmore 15... Walter, ſon of Peter de Lucton 


gave a piece of land here to Richard ſon of Julian 


Luton at Michaelmas unum galonem de puro oleo & 
claro, and to him and to his heirs a pair of gloves 
on St. Peter's day. This oil was for a lamp in this 
chapel; and the ground, {till called the lamp acre, 


rent). The manor belongs to the earl of Oxford. 
Orlton was given by the Conqueror to Ralph Mor- 


from the crown lands, and had a particular ſeal even 
after he was king for the concerns of his earldom of 
March. For there is ſtill extant his charter of ma- 
numiſſion of one John Dedwick, a villan of this town, 


: Burgh quarterly, ſupported by two lions rampant, 
au farmounted by a crown: Inſcription, Sigillum 
h Cdwardi quarti dei gra regis Anglie F2ancie dni Yi- 

; bernie comitatus ſue Parchie *. On Edward's death 
1 the manor was annexed to the crown, and granted by 
of James I. to George Hapton. He ſold it to Richard 
A Broughton; he to truſtees for John Popham, eſq; 
1 Whoſe brother ſold it to Thomas Blount. Miles Blount, 
7 bih ſon of Roger Blount, of Grendon, and only heir 
nd male of that family about the beginning of the reign 
&, of Charles I. bought a capital meſſuage and lands here 
| of one Humfrey Hare, and having married the 


* Honre, 


of the chimnies had the arms of Mortimer. The 
buildings are fince much altered. Among the out- 


now both incloſed and ploughed up ; alſo a foreſt 


of Darval are ruins of a chapel, which ſome called 


mandy, and was ſuppreſſed as alien. 2 Henry V. 


lord of Wigmore, were nuns here t. Edward L.* 


paying yearly deo & eccleſiæ St. Laurentii de 


and the lamp ridge, pays to the crown 3s yearly 


timer, whoſe deſcendant Edward IV. held it diſtinct has no intereſt here by the preſentation to the church. 


In the church were chantries of the Trinity, St. 


bearing date 20 Aug. 8 Edward IV. and the ſeal pre- 
ſerved intire, bearing the arms of Mortimer and 


daughter of William Buſtard, eſq; of Adderbury, 
c. Oxford, left iſſue Thomas, Myles, and five 


daughters, and lies buried in this church 1673, aged 


78. Thomas married Anne, one of the daughters 
and coheirs of Edmund Church of Maldon, c. Effex, 
eſq; by whom he had iſſue one daughter Elizabeth. 
He obtained two fairs for this town, where he died 
Dec. 26, 1679, and was buried. He publiſhed 
among other things a collection of © antient tenures 
and jocular cuſtoms of ſome manors, 1679,” re- 
printed by Mr. Joſiah Beckwith 1784, with ſome 
account of the author prefixed, To his MS. col- 
lections for an hiſtory of this county I am indebted 
for many particulars. On a hill in the common of 
this pariſh is a deep cave, or den, called Palmer's 
Charm, of which the inhabitants feign no fewer ſtories 


than the Italians of old did of their Sibyls' cave in the 
| mountain Appenninus *. FR. 
At Lindbrook four miles from Wigmore was a Be- 


nedictine nunnery, founded in the reign of Rchard I. 


Ledbury, ſo called from the river Leden on which it 
ſtands, is a tolerable market town in a rich clayey ſoil, 


formerly inhabited by clothiers. It is an antientborough, | 
and formerly. belonged to the biſhop of Hereford. The 
holders of demeſne lands owed ſervice to the court at 


Hereford and Ledbury. Some of the free tenants paid 
a certain rent at St. Andrew's tide pro dono & melle, 
and at the Annunciation pro piſts, Some of the cuſ- 
tomary tenants paid rent, others worked it out by two 


days in every weck from Michaelmas'to the Gule of 
Auguſt. Only Aluredus de la Frith for 12 acres 
which he held was beſides doing ſuch work bound 
to look to the lord's corn in the field in autumn, 
& cuftodire latrones infra curiam de Ledbury, & fi 
« evaſerint debet inde reſpondere, & debet deferre literas 
* domins epiſcopi infra epiſcopatum ad mandatum domini 
ce epiſcopi vel ejus ballivi.“ Biſhop Bohun procured 


from king Stephen a market for. this town to be held 
on Sundays, which was by a later charter of queen 


Elizabeth changed to Tueſday. Here are alſo five 
fairs, the three oldeſt on Eaſter Monday, the Monday 


455 


Ledbury. 


before St. Matthew, and the Monday before St. 


Thomas the Apoſtle, and two later on St. Philip and 
St. James, and on St. Barnabas' day. The toll of theſe 
two and of the market is aſſigned to the poor of 


the town. After that deſtructive exchange made 4 
Elizabeth, the manor was veſted in the crown till 
James J. ſold it to the city of London, and they to 


feoffees in behalf of the pariſhioners of the Sto- 
wein; ſo it has no particular lands, and the biſhop 


Anne, and two more at leaſt. About 1401 biſhop 


Treffant founded here a collegiate church, conſiſting 


of a cuſtos or maſter, eight chaplains, beſides cler ks, 
miniſters, and ſervants, and liberally endowed the 
ſame. Henry IV.“ incorporated them, and they 


were diſſolved, and the lands given to the crown 


1 Edward VI. An old deed of 1287, runs © coram 


nobis Richardo Dei gratia Herefordenſi epiſcopo in 
© aula noſtra de Lodebury, &c.“ On the north ſide 
the church is a ftone building called the Deacon's 


lodgings, now converted into a. ſchoolhouſe. Mr. 


Blount ſuppoſes John Stoke was the founder, for 


on an old wooden pew there was this inſcription, . 
cc 


viginti & ſex marcae a Johanne Stoke ſunt 


date, & 2 cameræ fuerunt ædificatæ.“ The ſteeple 
ſtands apart from the church, furniſhed with a ſpire 


and good ring of bells, and adjoining to it is a 


e Blount. | » Lel. IV. 176. 197. Tan. 176. | * Blount, 
J Blount, | 


* Engraved by Mr. Blount. See alſo Sandford, P. 403. ® Blount. v b. 
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thatnel, over which is an empty room inhabited by 
a poor woman. The church has two finecure rectors 


called portjonaries; becauſe they change their por- 
tion of tithes and other returns every third year. 


They ate in the biſhop's gift, and receive inſtitution 


and induction, and thefe two alternately nominate 
the vicat, and to them belongs the upper hall houſe, 


and the lower adjoining to the church-yard. The 
firſt is leaſed ro John Skip, eſq; whoſe family came 
into this county out of Norfolk with John Skip, 
biſhop of this dioceſe, about 1539, and of whoſe 
family here are ſeveral monuments in the church, 

In the north aile of the chancel is a tomb with a fe- 


male figure in ſtone much defaced; arms; three lions 


paſſant, two lions guardant, and three lions rampant, 
A braſs figure has this epitaph : 


Say Pater no ler for for William Callao 
Who loved God well and Allhal. 


On another ſtone the deity, and underneath a man 


| kneeling; with theſe words nog from his mouth, 
 Miferere mei Deus. 


On a braſs plate on the north fide the communion 


| table was inſcribed 


Here hes magiſter Robert Preete, 
That in his lyving was holden wiſe, 
For the love of Peter and of Paul 
Pray for magiſter Preece's ſaul. 


At the eaſt end of the chancel Charles Godwyn, 


biſhop Godwyn's ſon, and ——_—_ his "wy lie 
under a flat ſtone thus inſcribed; 


Preibit Dorothea, 
Sequetur Carolus; 


Ambo reſurgent. | | 
God-wyn the one, God · wun the other. 7 


Other | monuments for Richard Caple, eſq; 1601, 
Who gave to the poor of Ledbury FL. 20. to be em- 


ployed by the waſter of the n and vicar for 


JW Cuppet of Sünder, c. Oxford, eſq; 
June 27, 1621. Anne, wife of Ambroſe Elton 
of the Hazel, eſq: and daughter of fir Edward Afton, 
knight and baroner, and ſiſter of fir Walter Aſton, 


: oo baron of Forfar of Tixal, c. Stafford. She 


lied, 9 Feb. 1660, having had 19 children, three 


| ſons and 14 daughters, of whom ſhe lived to ſee 11 


married, and from her own loins a fair and hopetul 


iſſue of above 120 children's children. Her huſband 


was buried 5 87 her 16 * 
6 Stay reader, 


5 is lyes the body of James Baily, late of Ledbury; 


« Corviſor, who departed this life 13 Dec. 1674, 
© aged 100 years and 8 months; He was the young- 


« eſt brother of Humphrey Bailey of Ocul Pychard, 


and of Samuel Baily, late of Hereford. Theſe three 
* brothers lived the age of 300 years, | 
e what. one wanted the 
tc other made up. Mors rapit omnta.” ? 


| Thomas Chambers, eſq; 1605, who left L. 20. to 
the poor, and C. 20. to the highway. 


5 John Hey wood of Wellington court, alias Prior's 
court, in this county, eſq; 1014. | 


In the chancel 


Dr. John Thornton, born at rr co. Mid- 


dleſex 1629, ſeveral times vice chancellor of Oxford, 


2 The preſent lord chief Juſtice baron Skinner is a deſcendant of this Edward. Robert Skinner ſucceſſively biſhop of Briſtol, Oro, 
and Worceſter, was of the tame family. 


* Tan, 178. * Lel. VIII. 23 


5 


L U 


* 


b Pat, 2. H. IV. p. 3. 14, 15. 


n 


maſter of Ledbury boſpital, benefaQtor to Hereſor 
library. 
Dr. John Hoſkins. 


Edward Skinner of Ledbury, gentleman, 163 


aged $7, and family e. 


The freeſchool is partly maintained out of che 


chantry rents which were appropriated to it by th, 
commiſſioners under Edward VI. confirmed by El. 


2abeth a. t. 10. Piſtrop Hugh Foliot, 1232, foundeq i 
boſpital - commonly Gilles St. Catharine's for lx 
fingle men, two men and their wives, and two Wi. 
dows, each to have 2& nobles a year, and the 
maſter 26 marks: A copy of the foundation charter 
hangs up in the hal}, and in tke parlour bis Picture, 


with ſome account of his life aud charities. He gay 
many ornaments to the chureh, two marks to the 


prebends that affiſted at his exequies 7 id. July year, 
half a mark to the ehoir, and 40d. yearly to th 
dean and chapter for their overüght of this hoſpital, 
Walter de Lacy gave to it the churches of M eſtun ard 
Yarthul # John Gerſant lands in Eſtnore: Roger & 
la Bourg, John de Stanford, Simon de V\ elton, 
Peter de Doninton, Maud de Purho, &c. were al(g 


benefactors. In the chapel are the arms of Grandiſon, 
Paly of 6 A. and Az. on a Bend, Az. 3 () 
It was valued at J. 32. 75, 11d.“ and refounded by 


queen Elizabeth 1580 for a maſter aud ſeven pooe 
men and three poor women, at 4d. per week each, 
Here are alſo a freeſchool founded by Mr, Pi. 
dulph, and a charity ſchool. 

« There was a fair manſion place for the bi * at 


% T.edbyri, 12 miles by eaſt-north-eaſt from Hereford, 


« and 7 or more from Rots* > "mp has a ORR called 
Denzein. | 
Katharine Audley, or, as ſhe is commonly called, 


St. Katharine, was a religious woman in the reizn 
of Edward II. and had a maid called Mabel, and nit 
being fixed in any ſettled place, ſhe had a reveiation 

that ſhe ſſiould nor ſet up her ref till ſhe came to a tou 


where the bells ſhould ring of themſelves. She and 
her maid coming near Ledbury heard the bells ring 
thongh the church doors were ſhut, and no ringers 
there. Here therefore ſhe' determined to ſpend lie 
remainder of her days, and built an hermitage, living 
on herbs and ſometimes on milk, which lhe ſent for 
to a place called the Hayle. The king, in conlide- 
ration of her birth or piety, or both, granted her an 
annuity of C. 30. Rex præcepit vicecomiti He- 


© reford quod omnes terras & tenementa que fueruit 
petri de Limeſey in Monyton & Dilew caperentut 


« jn manum regis, & quod de exitibus eorundem fol- 
c yeret annuatim Caterinæ de yy" recluſæ de 
« Ledbury go lit.“ 

A figure of a prieſt in black Wade ae arms 
or inſcription, now whitewaſhed and fet upright in the 
north chapel is called St. Katherine, 

I ſuppoſe the fortification atluded to by Mr. Camder 
is that called Wall hills, a mile north-weſt of the town, 
which from its name [q. d. Fallum) ſeems evident 
Roman. Mr. Skip had certain lands called Vat hi 
where about 30 or 40 acres are encompaſſed with 
a high mound, which has three entrances, one called 


the Rings gate, and on the ſouth ſide was for metlſ 


a vineyard, In plowing here have been found ſpeat 
and arrow heads, braſs coins, horſeſhoes of an a. 
tique form, and the bones of mens. Further 0 


* Blount MS. ' 
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the caſt on the edge of the county is a large 


ie ſquare double camp called Herefordſhire beacon : 


ind about the ſame diſtance ſouth-eaſt is B- anſill 
caſtle, a quadrangular oblong with round towers, 
Jouble trenched, and of great antiquity. This edge 
of the county was defended by a line of fortifications 
from another Wall hill by Thornbury down to Du- 
nington, where, on the edge of the county, is a 
ſquare camp, called the Vineyards. Of theſe the firſt 
was at Birdenbury, Eaſt of this a ſimilar one larger 
at Grendon Biſhop : a third in the adjoining you 
of Dackiow : a larger ſouth at Riſbury. 

Four miles eaſt of Ledbury on the left of the road to 
Tewkſbury in a glen of the Malvern hills ſtands Bran/ill 
caltle, ſquare, each ſide about 40 yards, with four round 
towers at the corners, double moated, only a tower of 
the gate remaining. It belongs now to lord Somers. 

Lenthal earls, in Aylmeſtre pariſh, belonged to the 

earl of March, now to Richard Payne Knight, eſq; of 
Downton, where he has lately rebuilt his houſe in form 
of a caſtle. The tythes belonged to Wigmore abbey, 
Queen Elizabeth granted them to Richard lord Riche, 
with ameadow called Pungull or Monet meadow, (i. e. 
Nuns meadow, from mona a nun), which belonged 
to the nuns of Lyngebroke b. | 

Leithal Starker had its name from one of its Jords 
under the Mortimers earls of March. Mr. Blount 


lowing record relating to it. Conceſſum eſt Aliciæ 
« Stanage per communitatem villæ de Leynthale 


quam debent implacitari de reparatione unius co- 


« poſtquam fit ſepulta die anniverſarii ſui habebir 
« Placebo & Dirige cum 3 ſacerdotibus & miffam in 
" craltino imperpetuum. 
© huic ſcripture prædicta communitas ſigilla ſua, fir 


manor belongs to Mr. Knight. 


ſteward to Hugh de Mortimer about 1 140, and a priory 
of canons founded near it, removed for want of water to 
Eye near the Lugg at Aymeſton and thence to Wig. 
more. The original chapel of St. Julian's thatched 
was ſtanding diſuſed when Mr, Blount wrote i, 
Higher up two miles ſouth-weſt of. the* Lug is 
Shobdon Court, the ſeat of lord viſcount Bateman, 
The preater part of the parith thongh not of the 
town of Preſteigne lies in this county k. 
Stepleton caſtle, near Preſteign, 
Mortimers, and by a daughter went to the Cornwalls!. 
It now belongs to the earl of Oxford. | 
Lingain gave name to an antient family from the 


married Alice daughter of ſir Walter Pye, had iſſue 19 


Sir Henry had beſieged the caſtle of Brompton Brian, 
and burnt the town, and his eſtate was ſequeſtered to 
make good the damages. 
been taken of his effects, fir Robert Harley waited 
on his widow, and having aſked her if it was com- 
plete, and ſhe had ſigned it, Preſented i it to her with 
all his right thereto. 


The following warrant was granted by Richard 
de Lingain 4 Henry IV. 


Richard de Lingein empowrt drcuth FAS 


* noſtre tres doux ſeigneur le Fo deins le counte 
W Blount, 
> bb, I lb. = Ib, 


ſaw in the hands of one of the inhabitants the fol- 


« Starkers quod dca Alicia nec executores ſui nun- 


«]ymbarii deſtructi, & quod dea Alicia omni anno 


In cujus rei teſtimoninm 


Shobdon church was built by Oliver de Merlymoin 


„ (mall thing. 
« priory ſaid that they had the ſcull of the head of 


belonged to the 


reien of Henry III. or before. Sir Henry Lingain N 


children ; and the remainder of an eſtate much waſted 
by the civil wars deſcended among ſeven daughters®., 


* figned unto it. 
After an inventory had 


H R E FORDS Mi 


te de Hereford & les Merthes Joint“ A toutz y 
e ceux qui ceſtes lettres verront on onront ſalutz. 
* Sachez noy aver grante as un Janin de Brampton 
* loyal & liege home a noſtre ſeigneur le roy & a ſes 
“ ſervantz de vendre & acheter beſtes & berbes deins 
e counte de Hereford & le marcke adjoinant ſans 
*« empechement ou arreſte de nulluy come loyal & 


« liege homme a ſon propre uſe & encreſe ſans re- 


e freſhment des rebelles de Gales. Et ceſt ma letter 
« ſerra ſon garrant. En teſmoygnance de quele chore 
«ay ceſte cay mis mon ſcale. Don a Lemeſtre le xi 


„jour de Julet le ann de regne de roy Henrie le 


« quarte apreſt le conqueſt quarte.“ 

Near the church is the caſtle mount . The manor is 
divided between the earl of Oxford and lord Bateman, 

© The town of Leominſter is metely large, and 
© hath good buildings of tymbre. The antiquite of 
* the town is moſt famous by a monaſtery of nunnes 
that Merwaldus, king of the Marches, built there, 
and endowed it with all the land thereabout, faving 


* only the lordſhip now called Ring fland, and it is ſup- 
* poſed of clerkes that the old name of the town 
„ toke beginning of the nunnes, and was called in 


« Welſh Llanlbeny, i. e. locus vel fanum monialium, and 


« not of a lion ® that is written to have appeared to 


2 king Merwald, upon which viſion he began, as it 
„ is ſaid, to build this nunnery. Other kings of the 
« Merches immediately following king Merewald 
« were benefactors unto it. Some ſay that the nun- 
© nery was after in the Danes wars deſtroyed, and 
that after a college of prebends ſet there. The 


„ certainty is known that the abbey of Shaftſbury 
9 had rule at Lemſter, and poſſeſſed much lands 
there, and ſent part of the reliques of St. Ed- 
„ward the Martyr to be adored there. 
« Henry I. annexed the lands of Lemſter to his 


„ abbey of Reading, and then was a cell of monks. 
« appoſita. Dat. ap Leynthale predict. A. IV.“ The YE 


« jnſt ituted at Lemſter by the abbots of Reading. 


« There is but one paroch church in Leominſter, but 
« jtis large, ſomewhat dark, and of antient building, 
* infomuch that it is a great likelihood that it is the 
church that was ſomewhat afore the Conqueſt, 
The church of the priory was hard joined to the 


&« eaſt end of the paroche church, and was but a 
Some ſay that the monks of the 


« Merewald and Ethelmund, kings of Merch. Mr. 
« Hackluit told me, that the body of king Mere- 
wald was found in a wall in the old church of 
« Wenlok. 


% complained of the frequency of people that came 


to Lemſter in prejudice of both their markets in 
the ſhire towns, and alſo in hindringe their draping, 


«© whereupon the Satturday market was removed from 
&« T.emſter, and a market on Friday was newly af- 


« hath decayid. The common fame of the people 
« about Lemſter is that king Merewald and ſome of 
te his ſucceſſors had a caſtle or palace on an hill ſide, 
« by the town of Leominſter, half a mile off by eaſt. 

« The place is now called Comfort caſtle, where now 
« be ſome tokens of diches where buildings have 
© been. The people of Lemſter and thereabouts 
« come once a year to this place to ſport and play. 


„There was a caſtle at Fingland, two miles weſt- 


} Blount” s MS. 
ob 0 


0 Ai Llan liens by not the Lion's church, 


6 4 40 north- 


King | 


The town of Lemſter, by reaſon of 
ce their principal wool, uſed great draping of cloth, 
© and thereby it flouriſhed. Syns of later dayes it 
« chanced that the cities of Hereford and Worceſter 


Syns that time the town of Lemſter 
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6 north- weſt from Lemſter, the diches whereof and £ 660. 167, 8d.* All that remains of the building 


ce part of the keep be yet ſeen by the weſt part of 


„ Kingſland church. Conſtant fame ſaith that king 


« Merewald ſometimes lay at this place. Syns of 
„ later tymes it longed to the earl of Marche, now 
« to the king ?,”? 

Leominſter was antient © dene of the crown 
and allotted by the Confeſſor to Eddith his wife, 
with 16 members % At the Conqueſt it was go- 
verned by eight prepoſiti or chief officers of the 
king, eight bedelli (who were a kind of under bailifs?, 
and eight radicheniſtres or free tenants, with 138 
villans and 75 bordarers. 'The wood was fix miles 
long, and three broad, ſinee much reduced. But i: 
appears that then they began to aſfart their woods, 
and clear the land for tillage. Here was at the ſame 


time an hawk's airey. The town ſtood antiently moſtly 


on the weſt bank which leads towards Hereford, 
ull, William de Breos lord of Breknoe having burnt 


grear part of jt on his revolt from king John, it was 


rebuilt as now. 
The town is ſituate in a very . uitful, well watered 
vale, is well built, and carries on a conſiderable trade 


weith its wool, feltry, and leather. It gives title of 
baron to the carl of Pomfret, whoſe grandfather fir 


William Fermor was ſo created ep 4 William and 
Marr. 
Edward VI. intended to | incorporate it, bur * | 


before the p tent paſſed the great feal, queen Mary 
incorporated it, a. r. 1, by name of bailif, and 24 


burgeſles, and granted them a ſecond fair, beſides 


| that granted by Henry II. James I. added a zd. 


The markethouſe was rebuilt 1634, liaving the arms 
of maſt of the gentlemen on this ſide the county as 


| contributors to it. In the reign of Edward III. here 


were perſons of eſtate in this manor of the names of 


Shermy. Mappenore, Lorymer, and Romain: the 
two firſt remain in certain cloſes, and a lane, The 


Bradfords had a manfion houfe at the ſouth end of 
the town till the middle of the 15th century. This 
borough is ſo conſiderable both for receipt and ſitu- 
ation, that ſometimes the general aſlizes are held here, 
and in particular in 1610, the peſtilence being at He- 


reford, the ſummer aſſizes were held here, and Roger 


Cadwallader (who was born at Stretton by Sugwas), 
a ſecular prieſt, was condemned for taking orders be- 
yond ſea, drawn, hanged, and quartered Aug. 19, 


1610, and his quarters hanged up at the four ends of 
the town, and his head ſet up in the market place. 


The tradition is that the carpenter who made the 
allows was afterwards, for ſome crime, hanged on it 
himſelt *, 

Mr. Blount derives the name from Leofric, who was 


carl of the Mercians, to whom this country was ſub- 
ject, and under the Confeſſor, in the beginning of 


whoſe reign he died, he is ſtyled comes Hereforden/is*. 
He was probably a benefaftor to this minſter or 
church, which Leland inſinuates to have been built 


a little before the Conqueſt ; ſo that whatever name 


the town went by before, it was probably called 
after him. 

| Notwithſtanding the account of the religious foun- 
dation at Leominſter given both by Leland and 


Camden, biſhop Tanner thinks Merewald's foun- 


dation was for ſeculars, who were ſucceeded by nuns, 


and they by Benedictine manks, after Henry I. gave it 
| to his new founded abbey at Reading 1125, valued at 


„el. Iv. 176. 177, 178. V. to. VI. 6g. 
0 Malmsbury. Tan. 173. 


* teri Clifford militis do & concedo liberis hominibis 


Liber cartarum capelle B M. monachor, Leominſtria, 
penes John Stead, gen. Edith de Aula (Hall) gave a 


* Blougnt's MS. | z Ib, 


GS 8. 


is a ſmall chapel, now the workhouſe, and a ven 
antient aile of the pariſh church. 

Henry J. gave Lemſter to bis new founded abbey z 
Reading by his charter dated 1125, and it was made , 
cell thereto. Fines werelevied inthe abbot of Reading, 
court here. Hugh biſhop of Hereford granted to th, 
abbot of Reading licence to conſtitute and amove the 
deans and monks. here as he ſhould think fit, alva jy 
aliis dignitate Herefordenſis ecclefie ". To this prigy 


belonged quædam camera que vocatur te frere chan. 
ber & Juædam capella eidem camer@ adjuntis, Tln 


frere chamber is that gate houſe chamber, now the 
town chamber, and the chapel is the free ſchoy 
houſe. Q. if the Lady chapel. Leland ſays the priory 
church adjoined to the pariſh church, but long ſine; 
demoliſhed, though part of the walls were lately 
ſtanding. Though the pariſh be very great, and the 
priory was richly endowed, yet, after the diſſolu. 


tion, the church was left ſo poor, that only J. 10. 
was allowed to a vicar: for the very tithes and profi 
which belonged to the Eaſter. book were granted hy 
Elizabeth to John Farnham and heirs, and the priory 


church yard of two acres, with a tenement and garden 
in Burgeſs ſtreet late belonging to the * tg 


John Herbert, gent and hears *. 


The church conſiſts of a nave and two alles the 
north aile ſuppoſed by its {tyle the body of the oll 
priory church, is ſhut out from the preſent and only 
uſed for burials. In it were in Mr. Blount's tive 
an alabaſter figure of a lady, without inſcription or 
arms, ſaid to be a benefactrix in building the gren 
welt window, and by gift of ſome commons to 


the town. Probably Matilda Mowbray, of whon 


is extant this charter. Ego Matilda Mowbray pur 
* virgintate mea cum conſenſu avunculi mei Wal 


ville de Leominſter totas illas quinque paſturas ja- 
« centes & ene inter Les Joords & Huck 
% wood,” _ 
Near this a braſs plate for Alice viſe of Philip 
Reding. 10 Aug. 1473. 18 
In the chancel: Ralph and Elizabeth Haklut. 


He died 1 May, I 507, Miles Haklan, ok 21 on 
1621, 


All theſe are now gone. 
On the ſouth ſide of the chancel is our Lady 
chapel, the benefactions to which are particularized in 


burgage or houſe in Mappenoreſlane here ad ſufts- 
tandum pauperes tempore cariſtiæ, and to this day there 
a cloſe under the priory called the Almonry. 
Here were three chantries, and the petition of the 
inhabitants to Edward VI. to renew their charter ſc 
forth, that here were 2000 houzeling people, and 
that the three chantry prieſts ſerved the grammat, 
writing, and AB C ſchools, that the king had within 
their borough rents to the amount of C. 53. 115. that 
they had 10 ſtone bridges to maintain, and prayel 
him to give them their chantry and cottage rents, and 
renew their charter, which queen Mary complied 
with, 
The tradition about the caſtle is now worn oul, 
and the yearly ſolemnity of ſports there diſcol. 
tinued ; but the place pointed at by Leland mul 
Probably be the mount which overlooks the Hay 


* Domeſd, f. 189. r Blount, 
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lune v. And in truth that great ridge of hills in poſſeſ. 
ſon of Walter Brabaſon, eſqz was antiently called the 
Caſtle of Comfort's hills, and were heretofore given for 
maintenance of a chantry prieſt in Ludlow church of 

« From Lemſter to Eaton, a mile by weſt-north- 
« weſt, One William Hacklult that was with King 
« Henry V. at the battle of Agiptourt, ſet up a houſe 
« at this village, and purchaſed land to it, He had 
| « one St. George, a nobleman of France to his pri- 
« ſoner. Hackluit now living is the third in deſcent 
« of the houſe of Eaton. The chief and antienteſt of 
« the Hackluits have been gentlemen in tymes out of 
« memory, and they took their names of the forreſt 
« of Cluid in Radnorſhire, and they had a caſtle and 
« habitation not far from Radnor. There were three 
« knights of theſe Hakluits about the time of king 


« chanced in king Edward II1.'s time that one of the 
| « Hakluits took part with Leoline Prince of Wales 
« apainit king Edward III. whereupon his lands were 
« attainted and devolved to the King, or to Mortimer 


« lord of Radnor, and never were reſtored. There 


« was at that time one of the Hakluiis that fled into 
| « the mountains of Wales, and lived as a baniſhed 
man, but he after was pardoned, and having a 
| « knight that tended him becauſe he was his godſon 
« or kinſman and had no iſſue, he made him his heir, 
and thoſe lands yet remain to the eldeſt houſe of the 
% Hackluits “.“ . | 

1 fought for the manſion of Mr. Leland's friend, 
to whoin he profeſſes himſelf obliged for many par- 
ticulars reſpecting this county, but found only a de- 


earl of Meath, near two miles from Leominſter, to 
which Eyton is an hamlet. 
vault in Leominſter church. 


« caſtle like 2. | 


in fir Archer Croft, whoſe grandfather, ſon of Dr. 
Croft, biſhop of Hereford 1662, was created a ba- 


_ Croſt, who, by Edward IVth's ſpecious promiſe 
of ſparing the ſon of Henry VI. after the battle 


75 of Tewkſbury was induced to give him up. In the 
in park is a large camp, double ditched, called the 
ia Aubrey e, a name common to other earthworks, as in 
+ Effex, Hants, from whence is an extenſive proſpect. 


To this is oppoſed a camp called the Warren or Wapley 
cis bil between FEywood and Wigmore. At Avemeſtre, 
outh-weſt of it is a ſmaller ſquare camp. 


the At Mortimer's croſs, in this neighbourkood, Ed- . 
ae ward IV. when earl of March, defeared Jaſper Tudor, 
and 


earl of Pembroke, 1460, and killed 2000 of his men. 

Netherwood manor in Thornbury pertained to the 
Mortimers, afterwards to Richard duke of York 
before and after he uſurped the crown, but at the 
battle of Boſworth, William Baſkervyle of the 
houſe of Eresby obtained it. There remains the fite of 
a noble houſe and a park of loco acres. Thomas Baſ- 


John Vere, from whom it came to Aubrey de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, who ſold it to Edward Pit of Kyre, 
cl whoſe fon James held it 1675. This place gave 
irth to Roger Mortimer, earl of March, and the 
: [ſeems to be called in Taylor's map High Land. 
and = 7% 
+» 0 the Voyages. 


' 9 © Aubrey, 
Lel IV. 175. VII. 15 5 


© lordſhip of the Devereux. 
«of my lofd Ferrats. 


„Edward III. whereof one was named Edmond. It 


caying farm houſe, the property of Edward Brabazon, 
The Brabazons have 


(Croft, the manor of the Crofts ſett on the browe 
th of an hille ſomewhat declining, ditched and walled 


Croft caſtle was the ſeat of the knightly family 
of that name ever ſince the Conqueſt, and is ſtill 


ronet 24 Charles II. Of this family was fir Richard 


kervyle ſold it in the 16th century to Read, he to fir 


Abell the moſt famous archite of his time. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


firſt Robert De vefeux eatl of Eſſex. TFdward VI: 


granted it, with the park, to Edward duke of So- 
merſet. 
Baſkervyle as above d. 


Rochford near two miles from the north-eaſt boun 
dary of the county is ſurrounded by Worcelterſhire. 
This was antiently but a chapel of eaſe to Tenbury 
there tiil Rubert biſhop of Hereford cauſed a church 
yard to be made here ad refugium pauperum as his in- 
ſtrument ſets forth ©, : | 

Mebley is a market town, whete is a goodly 
« caſtle, but ſomewhat in decay. It was the chief 


There is a fair caſtle 
The caſtle of Tenſball, 
« of ſome written Leonſball, is a two mile from 
« Webley. It belonged alſo to the Devereux, and 
&« there is a park. The very old lords of Lenſhall 
« were the Marburres. This caſtle came to Devereux 
& by the heir general of Marburge f.“ 
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Afterwards it went to Devereux, then to 


Rochford 


Weobley, 


Weobley belonged antiently to the Lacies, was af 


terward the chief barony of the Verdons, from whom 


failing heirs male it devolved by a daughter to 


Devereux. The fire of the caſtle is viſible on the 


ſouth fide of the town. The church is large and 
well built, having a tall ſpire ſteeple, the top whereof 
with the croſs was blown down about 1640, and not 
repaired 1675. One bar of iron which fell with it 


weighed 3oolb. In the chancel an alabaſter figure 
of a knight in armour, on his helmet, I. H. S. No 


arms or inſcription» They are probably Verdone. 
In the church a braſs, the inſcription imperfe& ; Of 
your charite pray for the ſoul of Watkin Garway and 
Agnes his wife. On a plate, W. T. G. "Theſe Gar- 


ways had a manſion-houſe at Ley, bought and laid . 
to that of Bridges. Their arms were A. a pile ſur- 


mounted by a feſs between four leopards' heads G. 


In the chapel belonging to Bridges of Ley is a 


monument with this inſcription on a braſs plate and 
the arms of Bridges with quarterings. A 


Hic facet Roulandus Brugge de Ley in com Heref. : 


gen. & Margareta Kelom uxor ejus. Qui quidem 


Rolandus obiit dis... .. anno Dit J.. Et 


dicta Margaretd obitt 1 8 die Novemb. anno Diii The 
Quorum animabus propitietur Deus. | 


In St. Michael's chapel belonging to Little Sarne- 


field and the Morningtons its lords, are the arms of 
Verdon in the windows, and the alabaſter figure of a 


prieſt, of whoſe inſcription was legible 1675 only 
obiit and cufus anime E. * 


Here is a ſmall market on Thurſdays and three 
fairs. Here was antiently a park: ſome ſay two; for 


there are yet cettain grounds called the Park grounds 


and the Park meadow. The manor belonged to 


Philip and Mary to ſir Edward Haſtings. 


Lanthoni abbey by Gloceſter, and was granted by 


Weobley is an antient corporation and market town. 


It has two charity ſchools. The caſtle was taken by 
Stephen from the empreſs Mand. Six mites north- 
weſt from Webley, which Leland calls fwo, is 


Lenſhall, Leonſhalt, or Lyonſhall caſtle and park, | 


which, as well as Weobley, belongs now to lord 
Weymouth, | | | 


North of Weobley, between Great Detwin and 


Eardſland, is a ſquare camp. 
In Sarnesfield church- yard is a monument of John 


he was above go he engraved on a grave-ſtone for 


2 Blount, 


the Harleian MSs$, Ne, 7369, is a ſurvey of the townſhip of Eyton, by R. Hackluit, probably Leland's friend, 


« Blount MS. 
0 a | E Blount, F 


0 Lib. niger Heref. Blount, 
| himſelf 


Sarnes field. 


After 
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Hampton 


Court. 


5 Lug. Here is a ſtone bridge over Lug i. 


„8% $6 N R E 8 


himſelf his own eſſigy kneeling with thoſe of his 
two wives, and the emblems of his profeſſion, rule, 


compaſs, and ſquare, and this epitaph compoſed by 


himſelf : 

This craggy ſtone a covering is for an architeCtor's 
bed, 

That lofty buildings raiſed high, yet now lyes os his 
head. 

His line and rule, ſo death concludes, a are locked up in 
ſtore; | 

Build they that liſt or they that wiſt for he can build 
no more. 


His houſe of clay could hold no longer, 
May heaven's joy build him a ſtronger. 


John Abel. 
Vive ut vivas in vitam eternam. 


He built the market-houſes of Brecnoc, 'Knightor, 


and Lemſter, and the timber work of the new church 


at Dore. But above all being in Hereford when 


the Scots beſieged it 1645, he made a ſort of mills 


to grind corn which were of great uſe to the be- 
ſieged, and for which Charles I. afterwards honoured 


| him with the title of one of his majeſty" s carpen- 


ters. He died 1674, aged 97. 


„Hampton, ſometime a goodly manor place of the 


« barons of Burforde, now of Conesby ripa /iniſtra 
1 7, 

5 _ court was ſumptuouſly erected hy one 
4e ſir Lenthall, knt. that thus roſe by ſervice. 
« He was yeoman of the robes to king itenry IV. 
« and being a gallant fellow, either a daughter or 


« very near kinſwoman of the king's fell in love with 
* him, and in , continuance was wedded unto him. 


c Whereupon after he fell into eſtimation and had 
« given to him {+ 1000. by the year for maintenance 
« of him and his wife and their heirs, among which 
landes he had Ludlow for one parte. This Lenthall 
« was victorious at the battle of Agencourt, and took 


many priſoners there, by which prey he beganne 


<« the new buildings of Hampton court, and brought 
« from an hill a ſpringe of water, and made a little 
& pool within the top of his houſe. This Lenthall 


| & had a ſon by his wife: but he after a few years 


«© died. Then left he of to build any more at 
« Hampton, and ſoon after his wife died. Then 


s after ·he married the _— of the lord Grey of 
„ Coduor i.“ 


At Hampton was an old conſecrated chapel of eaſe, ” 
but a new. one was built by fir Rowlands, with 
curious painted windows repreſenting the deſcent 
from the croſs, arms, &c, On the roof was this 


Coat, on a feſs three roundels, Q. Lentball, The 


roof of the parlour was alſo full of arms k. 

Hampton Court, according to the following inſcrip- 
tion under an original portrait of chat prince, was 
begun by Henry IV. himſelf, _ 

. Henry the IVth, king of England, who laid the 


4 firſt, ſtone of this houſe, and left this picture in it, 


« when he gave it to Lental, who ſold it to Cornwall 


of Bamfield, who fold it to the anceſtors of the lord 


« Coningſby, in the reign of Henry VI.“ 
Sir Thomas Coningſby was knighted by queen 


Elizabeth 1 59 1, and his grandſon Thomas was cre- 
ated by king William baron Coningsby of Clan- 


braſil | in Ireland, where he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


d Blount. - I Lel, IV, 176, 177. 
1 Lel. V. 66, See alſo VII. 155 | 
» Blount, * Lel. v. 66. 


7 


at the battles of the Boyne and Asti, and 1 kin fummo 
George I. Baron Coningsby of Coningsby in + G #4 
in. apu 
colnſhire, and afterwards earl, with remainder tg his car pr 
eldeſt daughter Margaret and her heirs male, She theſau 
ſucceeded to the title on her father's deceaſe 1729, haberc 
and reſided till her death at this tower-like manſion, ideo n 
pleaſantly fituate in a valley on a rapid river under diffus 4 
Dynmaur hill, ſurrounded by woods romantically dit ſervitit 
poſed in hanging terraces contraſted by corn fields n fit de 
the oppolite ridge. She married fir Michael Newt, Wafte 
knight of the bath, by whom ſhe had one fon John, ſaurum 
who, dying an infant, the title is extint. On the cunque 
deceaſe of lady Margaret the eſtate devolved to he; & capel 
ſiſter lady Frances, reli& of fir Charles Hanbury Wi. verſus - 
liams, knight of the Bath, by whom ſhe had two dau Ab- The w 
ters, the elder of whom was married to William Anne ſtill ret 
Holles Capel, earl of. Eſſex, to whoſe ſon George built v 
viſcount Maidon the eſtate devolved on her ladyſhiy'; near th; 
death 1779. The park is eight miles round, bir floods « 
the woods have been ſadly tinged of late to redeen waters 
a heavy mortgage. rage is 
The lord of the manor of Pencomb 1 antient bn in the | 
cuſtom claims a pair of gilt ſpurs as an herriot fran 50 hog! 
every mayor of Hereford who dies in his office. Gren 
“Sutton is three miles from Hereford, where ap. de Lac 
« peare notable ruines of ſum auncyent and de came to 
building. It is thowght then, and a great likelyhod 8 Edmunc 
His that it was ſumtyme the manſion of king Olla x | Mortim 
&« ſuch time as Kencheſtre ſtood, or els Herford wit miſed ii 
« 2 begynning!.“ Giraldus Cambrenſis in his life of again t( 
Ethelbert calls it Kenges Sutton, and Southtown Walls, zabeth | 
and ſaw ruins of the caſtle *. This is a large = iſſue ſir 
in St. Michael's Sutton. . 
Between Sutton and Hereford in Sutton St. Nickols ifue fir 
pariſh i in a common meadow called e N. ergins ſtood ſons, bu 
two ſtones for a water mark, one upright, and the fir John 
other laid acroſe it, probably remains of à cromlech. timer's « 
In the late civil wars about 1652, they were te. more an 
moved 240 paces. nobody knew how, but becauſe of the town 
their bulk, of courſe, aſcribed to the Devil, and calle the Quar 
the Devil's ſtone. One of them required nine yoke à manor 
'of oxen to draw it to its former ſite. | Helions, « 
Below on the Lug lie thoſe beautiful meadows low, and 
called Lugg meadows, containing ſome hundred acres whoſe he 
of molt fertile ground not eaſily to be PRO for Edmund 
ſo great a quantity together *. | | 4 Henry 
Marden village is abowt a myle from Sutton, and great ſea 


« harde by ys a hill, wher, as men ſay, St. Ethel. earl of A 


© bright was behedded.. At the village now is a fair on Willi: 


* chirche dedicate to him. I think verely that he was done 
“was flain at Sutton in king Offa's houſe. The been fir(t 
name of Marden ſeemeth to expreſs the Martyr Walwayn 

4 hill o.“ The pariſh church of Marden was built on married 
the ſport were Ethelbert was firſt buried 7). of Helio: 

Morden is antient demeſne land of the crown in Walwayn 
Domeſday. It comprehends Sutton, St. Michael's WW und heir 
alias Weſt Aſton, the ſeat of Thomas Price, eſq Holy W; 
with a free chapel, the vale, Ferne, and Fromanton. which fal 
Here is a high piece of ground called Stan Hal, Was remo 
ſuppoſed the ſite of Offa's palace. The top is levc alabaſter 
and eſtimated to contain 30 acres, ſurrounded with» Wl beads, no 


continued bank of earth, the entrances at the nor Mortimer 


and ſouth ends, in the middle a low place called te Bf Roger M 


Cellar. A filver ring of antique form was four! BI and wife 0 


here in digging not many years ſince. Henry de nonumen 
Monemouth held lands here by ſervice pro qua debts 


1 Plac. G 

* Blount, „ Worthie 

= G:raldus, Cambr, vit. Ethelb. ap. Lel. It vil. 88. Tan. 19 
Liber niger Hereford, f. 227. Blount. Vo, II 
| ſurmmorilt . 


fit de pr edlicto ſervicio d. 


% 


apud Gingſton, & de Cary apud Webbeley, & diſtringere 
eos pro debitis dni regis cum neceſſe fuerit, & conducere 
theſaurum dni regis @ cafiro Hereford uſque Landon, & 
haberc quolibet die xiid. Et quia ſeruicium debile e/ 
ideo mutatur de conſenſu ejuſdem Henrici. Ita quod 
Jifus Henricus reddat dno regi per an. xiid. 
ſervitium 4oma partis feodi unius militis, & fic quietus 
So in Marfton John le 
Wafte held two virgates per ſervitium conducendi the- 
ſauru dni regis de Hereford uſque ad London quotieſ- 
cunque ſummonitus fuerit per vicecomitem cum uno equo 
G capello ferreo ſumptibus dni regis, viz. xiid. quolibet die 
verſus London, & in redeundo ſumptibus ſuis propriis d. 
The well into which Ethelbert's body was thrown 

fil retains his name. The church ſtands over it, 
built without doubt to bis memory, and placed fo 


near the river Lug, viz. within 10 yards, that high 


foods overflow it, yet it is pretended the muddy 
waters never intermingle with this well. The vica- 
rage is conſiderable by the plenty of good orchards 


in the pariſh, whence the vicar in a good year had 


50 hogſheads of cider for tiche. 
Great Marclay belonged at the Conqueſt to Roger 
de Lacy, afterwards to the Baluns, from whom it 


came to the crown, and was by Edward I. granted to 


Edmund Mortimer. 22 Richard II. rhe laft Roger 
Mortimer, earl of Marche, died ſciſed of it, and de- 
miſed it to Thomas Walwayn for his life. Coming 
again to the crown it was purchaſed of queen Eli— 
zabeth by Thomas Kirle of Waltord, eſq; who had 
iſſue fir John Kirle, created baronet 3 Charles I. who 
had iſſue Francis, who died in his life time leaving 
ilue fir John Kirle, bart. living 1675, having no 
ſons, but one of his daughters Vincentia married to 


fir John Ernetey, kat. Near the church ſtood Afer- 


tiner's caſtle, the ſite viſible, and another perhaps 


more antient, called Elling ham caſtle, not far from 
the town, the ſite overgrown with wood, and called 


the Quarry wood. The other third of the pariſh being 
a manor by itſelf, and the capital meſiuage called 
Helions, corruptly Helens, belonged to William Lud- 
low, and in the reign of Edward III. to the Audleys, 
whoſe heireſs brought it to Ralph lord Stafford, and 
Edmund lord Stafford ſold it to Thomas Walway ne 
4 Henry IV. Queen Mary by commiſſion under the 
great ſeal dated 25 Nov. a. r. 1, authorized Henry 
earl of Aruntlel to confer the honour of knighthood 
on William Wareham and Richard Walwayn, which 
was done the 3oth of the ſame month, they having 
been firſt made eſquires to the queen's body. Richard 
Walwayn, anceſtor of this family t. Edward III. 


married Joan daughter and heir of Walter Helion 


of Helion here, which is now the chief ſeat of the 


Walwayns. Sir Walter Helion married the daughter 
and had been in the 


and heir of Walter Walſh, 
Holy War, and lay croſs-legged in Aſperton chancel, 
which falling down a few years ſince, the monument 


Was removed to Helion. In Marclay church is an 


alabaſter monument with a lady holding a pair of 
beads, no _infcription, but arms of Grandiſon and 
Mortimer; probably ſhe was Blanche daughter of 
Roger Mortimer earl of March, third of that name, 
and wife of John lord Audley t. Richard II. Another 


monument in freeſtone, without arms or inſcription, 


1 Plac. Gor. 20 Edward 1. 


Et faciet the north fide, 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


mmonire dominos de Wiggemore apud Wiggemore, Braos 


has the effigies of a knight and lady, ſuppoſed the 


great Roger Mortimer, executed ar the Elms in 


Smithfield, firſt buried in the Grey Friars, London, 
removed as Stowe to Wigmare, but Mr. Blount ſup- 


Poles hither, and Joan his wife, daughter of Peter 


de Genevil. Sir John Kirle, bart, built a chapel on 


where is a monument for himſelf and 
lady Sibylla. The manſion houſe of Chandos in this 
pariſh is ſuppoled to give name to that family, or 
they to it. 28 Edward II. Robert Brug ſold to 
Peter Grandiſon the lands u hich John Chandos held 
in Marcle k. 

Mr. Camden's credulity about Marelzy hill is per— 
fectly ridiculous. That ground lying on a clayey 
ſtratum ſhould in a very wet ſeaſon ſlide to a lower 
place is natural enough: but that it ſhould flip up 
hill would be a wonder indeed, Vet to this account 
Fuller* adds that it travelled 14 hours, and aſcended 
12 fathoms up hill, leaving a chaſm, 400 feet wide, 
and 520 long, the whole field that moved being 
twenty acres. It overthrew Kinng/ton chapel, re— 
moving a yew tree in the yard from eaſt to welt, and 
totally changing the face of the country. 

At I e called alſo de Pyonia, Joy its vi- 
cinity to King's Pion, Gilbert Talbot, t. John, 
founded a priory of black cauons, valued ar £. " 10.8 
Sir Walter Map was lord and benefactor. Sir Ni— 
cholas de Wormeley was antient lord. 


There is another near Letts, 
Pembridge, a ſmall market town on the Arrow, the 
market now diſuſed, gave name to an antient family 
t. Stephen, of whom Richard was kuight of the garter 
t. Edward III. and buried in Hereford cathedral, and 
Thomas was knighted at that great ſolcmnity 24 Ed- 


quare camp. 


At Canon 
Pion adjoining is a ſquare camp, fouth of which is the 
great work at Credo hill be fore deſcribed, about two 
miles from Eaton wall and one from K eutcheſter, the 
graft inward as well as outward, but vaſt, incloſing 
about 40 acres, which Aubrey pronounces not to be 
Roman; and caſt of Credon hill at Burg is a third 
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Marclay hill. 


Wor meſley. 


Pembridge. 


ward J. at Carliſle before his laſt expedition againſt 


Scotland. It belonged to the canons of St. Guthlac ar 
Hereford. The Mortimers held it t. Edward I. 
Henry I. gave it a charter of liberties ; 


ket is much declined, They have a fair on May day, 


called Corylip fair, and another in November called 
Woogreck tain, The caſtle in Welſh Newton pariſh 


had for its governor 7 Henry III. William lord Can- 


telupe. Jn Henry VIIch's reign the knights hoſpitalers 
Margarct counteſs of Richmond 
After 


of Dynmore held it. 
held it with the manor of Welſh Newton x. 
the diſſolution it was in the hands of one Baynham, who 


being attainted t. Elizabeth, forfeited it to the crown. 


David Baker bought it as part of the lands and poſ- 


but the mar- 


ſeſſions called Richmond's lands, and ſold it to ſir Walter 


Pye, ſen. and the laſt fir Walter Pye fold it to Georgs 
Kemble, gent. who repaired the ruins with timber, and 


gate, Worceſter, whereby the king's retreat was ſe- 
cured, and he received eleven wounds, yet was living 


made it habitable as it was 1673. This Robert Kem- 
ble, among other valiant royaliſts, ſtoutly oppoſed 
the rebellious regicides Sept. 6, 1651, at Sudbury 


1675, The park is ploughed up, and the adjoining 


chapel demoliſhed). 
Monklow, vulgo Monkland, near - Pembridge, had 


r Blount, 


; Worthies, Hereford, p. 34. Q: if this ſpot is called i in n Taylor 3 Map, Wonder, 


Van, 177. v Blount. 


Vo, II. 


* Regiſt. Dynincre. 


7 Blount. 
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Stretford. 


Winſley: 


5 Hope. 


Dynmore. 


Titley. 


Keynton. 


Leonhall 


Stretford. | 


* 
* 


town decaycd t. Edward II. 
died Tfeized of this caſtle and manor. 


S HT ETD 


a ſmall Benedictine priory, founded by Ralph Toni 
the elder, in the reign of William Rufus, cell to 


Conches abbey in Normandy, and ſuppreſſed as 


alien 2 Henry V. This manor belonged to Wotton 


priory, c. Warwick, and was granted by Henry V. 


to fir Rowland Lenthal, and Edward Windſor*. At 
lvington adjoining is a ſquare camp of 30 acres on 
a hill“. 

Stretſord is a ſinall town, giving name to an hundred. 
In the church on the north ſide is the ſtone figure of a 


knight and lady: on his ſhoulders the arms of De- 
labere Az. a bend between 2 bendlets and fix 


martlets O. A monument in the chancel has tlie ſame 
arms. In the chancel is a large caſe of ſtone, wherein 
tradition ſays were heretofore the effigies of St. Coſmas 
and Damian, to whom the church is ſuppoſed to be 
* 

inſley or Windley came to the Berytons now 
Berringtons by marriage with the heir of Winderley 
t. Edward III. The houſe is in Hope pariſh under 
Dynmore, and as a badge of its antiquity there is 
carved over the porch in wood a croſs with theſe 


Per fonum Tau libera nos Domine. 


On one of the croſs beams of the hall is carved 
Bendy of 5, probably arms of Winderley d. 

„ The hill of Dineſmore is very ſteep, high, well 
ie wooded, and a ſpecula to ſee all the country about. 
« There ſtandeth a litle by weſt of the very toppe 
« of Dinemore hill on the left hand as I rode a 
© commandry With a faire place that belonged to the 
&* order of the knights of St. John of Hieruſalem in 
6 London.“ The figure of St. John is over the gate, 
and on a window of the ruins of this houſe was an 
inſcription SANCTE Bo Ro, ſuppoſed an inyoca- 


tion of him as the patron faint equivalent to Sz. ohn 
our pledge or defence f. 


It is rather the motto of the 
arms of that order 8, . | 


to Tyrone abbey in France ®. This alien priory, 
whoſe founder and order are unknown, was ſup 


pareſſed 2 Henry V. and given to Wincheſter college, | 
to which it now belongs. 


Keynion, or Kington, a market and clothing town 
has a freeſchool and charity ſchool. On a hill above 


it to the north, called e nen, is a ſquare 


camp. 

Leland ſays, "a very old lords of Leonhall Stret- 
ford were the Marburyes. It came to the De- 
vereuxes by their heir general. Inq. 26 Henry VI. 


found that Elizabeth wife of Walter Devereux was 
daughter and heir of fir John Merbury, but this 
manor was long before in the family of Devereux. 


In the beginning of the reign of Henry III. fir 
Stephen d'Ebroicis was lord of this manor and caſtle, 


| ſucceeded by fir William his brother, and he by ano- 


ther William. William Tuchet a baron of this realm 
was lord here in the reign of Edward I. who granted 


| him freewarren, and a market here and a fair, both 


long fince diſuſed. The caſtle was demoliſhed, and the 
Bartholemew Badleſmere 


Sir Stephen 


* Rlouvt. Tan. 173. * Blount, 

© Le). IV. 176. Tan. 156, | 

s Sce Gent, 1 Mag: 1784, p. 490. Dugd. Warw. p- 969. 
x* Re Dynmore. 

m Gidi 


* Aubrey, Mon, Brit, 


church. 


d 1 Mon. Brit. 
Gent. Mag. 1766. 5 357. 


; l Mount. 
ns Memoirs of that family in his Hiſtory of Door and Home Lacy churches, - 


OW TRA: 


d'Ebroicis appropriated the ai; to the Canon; of 
Pyon, winth grant was confirmed by William fon 
of ſir Richard Tyrrel, and by the biſhop, dean, and 
chapter of Hereford, reſerving to himſelf the Power 
of aſſeſſing the vicar's portion. The ſaid Stephen by 

another deed, called Magna Charta Domini Stebes 


de Ebroicis gave his mill here to the church yy 


canons of St, Leonard of Pyon. William Golfer 
was alſo poſſeſſed of lands here, and gave part og 
them to the priory of Wormeley i. The knights 
St. John of Jeruſalem had lands at Home in 1; 
manor pertaining to their preceptory of Dynmore, 
On the ſouth fide of the church is a chapel appro 
priated to Mr. Pember's houſe at Ellſden in this 
pariſh, and another on the north fide belongs to the 
More. The caſtle ftood almoſt contiguous to the 
It ſeems to have been a noble building, 
but now nothing remains of it but the outer wall, 
It belonged with the manor 1675, to Frances ducheß 
of Somerſet, who was eldeſt daughter and coheir ef 
the firſt Robert earl of Eſſex, and relict of Willin 
earl and marquis of Hertford and duke of Somerſ!. 

The family of Scudamore came over with the 
Conqueror, and ſettled firſt in Wiltſhire at Nortg 


1 


and Upton Scudamores, at the laſt of which ate 
traces of their manſion-houſe. Thomas younger {yy 
of fir Peter of that place married Clarice daughter 


of the lady Clara of Ewias 28 Edward III. bote 
name he aſſumed. He ſettled at Homme or Hons 
Lacy, which he had from the Tregozes by inheritance, 
John Scudamore was created a baronet by James l. 


and by Charles I. viſcount Scudamore of Sligo, ad 


died 1671, having reſtored the tithes of this parih 
church ®, Here was a Premonſtratenſian abbey, 
founded by William Fitz Warine t. Henry Ill," 


On the oppoſite fide of the Wye to Holm Lacey 


is Fownhope, a village between two ſquare camps, one 
called Wobury, q. d. Woldbury, on Capler hills t 


| | HhHrockhampton, double trenched, near half a mil 
At Titley, another village on this river, was a cell 


long and narrow?®. The other 5 and name- 


leſs p. 


North of this 3 is the vert of Stoke Dare b 
Eihelbert's camp on a hill. 


Roſs maintains its reputation for iron works, and l 
drives a conſiderable trade in cyder and wool. |t 


ſtands high, but is cloſe built with old houſe, 


Henry III. made it a free borough, the biſhop ol 


Hereford being its lord. It is governed by a ſcrjeatt 
and four conſtables. King Stephen granted th: 
market to biſhop Betun. Here are four fairs. | 
its fine church lie the Rudhalls, antient proprietors cf 
Rudball in its neighbourhood, viz. Judge Rudbal 
and lady t. Henry VII. fir Richard knighted at Ot 
diz, and others: 
great benefactor to this town John Kyrle, eſg. & 
lebrated by Mr. Pope as the man of RG who ſpent 
his income of J. o0 per annum, in acts of bencio 
lence and charity, the traces of which remain in his 
embelliſhments of the church-yard and the 10: id t 
Hereford. He died 1724, aged 84, and his manſion- 
houſe is now the King's arms inn. The river winds 


in form of a horſhoe in a beautiful vale having V Ih 


ton caſtle on its bank. The convict priſon jor the 


© Blount, 8 Ib. 
Tan. 178. 


a Tan. £78. 


The dimenſions ot the firit are N Taylor las both of an equal ſize and nameleſs. 


biſhop! 


here alſo in more obſcurity it | 


: Reg. de Wormeley, f. 19. % | 


biſhops 
palace 
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Chriſtt, 
former! 
chambe 


E 


to lie i 
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Burt *. 
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King 
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father 
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lord G. 


nothing 
having 
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10145. 
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formerly 
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ſold it te 
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indented 


VIII. 
v Gent, 
buried 


| 2 See Di 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 


biſhops of Hereford was at Roſſe, where they had a 


palace at the weſt end of che church-yard, ruined in 


Leland's time 4. | 92 808 
Here is a croſs called G croſs, 
Chriſti, and a lane of the ſame name. In a houſe 


formerly an inn oppoſite to the king's head, is a 


chamber called the King's chamber, where Henry 
IV. lay when he went to ſee his queen then ready 
to lie in at Monmouth. Near the church an almſ- 
bouſe tor five or fix poor people, founded by one 
Burt“. 

In the pariſh of Sellech, on the Wye, is 2 {ſquare 
camp called Caradoc, and a little ſouth-welt of it at 
Michael church another called Geer cop. Mr. Aubrey 
mentions traces of another large camp almoſt worn 
out by the plough but on a fine hill, and called Warre 
locks near Fatoley, on the 2 ſide of the river 
to this. 


Longcamp, for Henry I. had given it to his grand- 
father Hugh. Henry's grandaughter marrying Re- 
ginald Grey. juſtice of Cheſter conveyed it to his 


lord Grey of Wilton dying 1614. Dugdale ſays 
nothing of Fitz Hugh marrying into this family or 
having anything to do here“. 
lived t. Henry V. but Wilton was never out of the 
Greys from their firſt poſſeſſion 15 Edward I. to 
16145. It paſſed from the Greys by marriage to 
the Chandos family. It has been lately purchaſed 
by he trultees of Guy's hoſpital. | 


ſold it to Mr. Bonner, who held it 1749. In an old 
ſcribed S. Philippi de Henbury. 


indented between 6 croſs croſlets fitche L. 


VIII. 86, 87. r Blount, 
v Gent, Mag. XIX. p. 530. 1749. 
buried at ee 


* See Dugdale's Warwickſh, p. 64, 


i. e. Corpus 


King John only confirmed Wilton to Henry de 


family, which afterwards took title from it, the laſt 


William Fitz Hugh 


Faſt of Roſs in Linton pariſh is Ecclefwall caſtle, 
formerly belonging to the Talbots, from whom it 
came by an heireſs to the Greys: the duke of Kent 


wall there was found about 1739 a ſilver ſeal circum- 
Arms, a cheyron 


v. Bar, I. 402. £93. 713 3.5 


On the river Teme is Hereford parva, probably 


| denominated like the city of Hereford from being a 


conſiderable paſs or ford. 

On one ſide of the river Frome is Aſperton, the ſear 
of the Grandiſons, where was born John Grandifon 
biſhop of Exeter. In an heraldic MS. of Randal 
Holmes, MSS. Harl. 2152, is a note of a tree in this 
park 60 feet high before it had any bougli; then one 


46; 


Hereford 


parva, 


Aſperton. 


grew ont fo low that a man on the ground might 


touch the end with his hand; then it grew 15 feet 
and a half before it had any more: the body was 
three fathom round, and very upright. 


On the other ſide is Stretton Granſom or Grandiſon, Siretton 


where Baxter, who calls it Grantham or Grantavon, 


places the Circutio of Ravennas, there being a ſquare 


camp. 


Granſom. 


Malter D'Frreus reite Wikeoünt Hereford by Yi OY 


1558", his ſon Richard dying in his life time left a 
ſon Walter who died 15767, and left a ſon Robert 
created earl of Eſſex and viſcount Hereford by queen 
Elizabeth, beheaded 1600. His ſon Robert being 
reſtored in blood, and dying without iſſue 1646 *, the 


title of Hereford deſcended to fir Walter D*Evreux 
of Warwickſhire, grandſon of the firſt viſcount by a 


ſecond marriage. He was called up to the houſe 
of peers 1646, and died 1674, and was buried at 
Ipſwich. He was ſucceeded by his ſecond ſon 
Leicefter, who died 1676, and was ſucceeded by his 


ſon and nameſake. He died fingle 1682 v, and was 


ſucceeded by his brother Edward; who dying 1700 
without iſſue, the title devolved upon Price D'Evreux 
deſcended from fir George brother of Walter the 
third viſcount. He died 1740. His ſon Price dying 
1748 without iſſue, it went to the deſcendants of the 


whoſe ſon Edward died 1760, and his ſon and name- 


| ſake 1783, whoſe ſon George 1 is the preſent and "5G 


viſcount Hereford. 


g Dugd. ubi ſup. 
* buried at Stow near Chartley c. Stafford, 


le was the parliament's general, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey. 


» Dugdale's Baron. II. * 82. 


Rare Plants found in Herefordſhire: 


ns rigidum. Rigid derum on moiſt rocks: near 
Wigmore. | 

Conferva rigida. Rough Conferva ; in the river 

Lug near Mortimer's Croſs, — 

Ueben furfuraceus. Branny Liverwort; on che 
park pales at Croft caſtle, 


MF nuatus. Sinuated Liverwort z on rocks, 
and in ſtoney and ſhady places, near Wigmore. 
Mentha rotundiſolia. Round-leaved Horſemint; by 
the riverſide at Lydbrook, near Roſs. 
Taxus baccata. The Eugh or Lew. tree; ; on the 
mountains, knen | | 


The 


Edward VI. was the firſt Engliſh viſcount, and died Hereford. 


laſt-mentioned Price's great uncle Vaughan D'Evreux, 
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The following letter biſhop Gibſon received from Mr, Lbwyd along with his tranſlation of Mr. Camden“ 
account of the Welſh counties and his additions to them *. As it contains the method he obſerved, wit, 
ſome general rules relating to the orthography and pronunciation of the Welſh tongue, we have re. 


printed 1 it. 


SIR, 

I have herewith ſent you the tranſlation of that 
part of the Britannia that relates to Wales, together 
with ſome annotations on each county. I was al- 


ways ſenſible there were ſeveral perſons better qua - 


lified for this taſk than myſelf, and therefore (as you 
know) for ſome months declined the undertaking. 


But finding afterwards that thoſe gentlemen who were 


fitteſt for it could not have leiſure to attend it, I 
thought it better, with the aſſiſtance and advice of 
friends, to offer my beſt endeavours, than to leave 
it wholly to the management of ſome perſon leſs ac- 


quainted with the language and country. Thus 


haying not entered upon this province till ſuch as were 


more capable declined it as inconſiſtent with their 


private occaſions, I hope what faults I have com- 
mitted in the an may be TY more 
excuſable. 

In the tranſlation | hank without pus or pre- 
judice, endeavoured to retain the ſenſe of the author, 
but whereas I have ſometimes differed in writing the 


Welſh names of perſons and places, I preſumed few 


readers would ſcruple to allow me that liberty. Nor 
can it derogate any thing from our excellent author's 
character that a native of that country ſhould pre- 
tend to a more comprehenſive knowledge of the 


Britiſh than himſelf. However, in this cafe, as I 
have not wholly written the Welſh words according 
to the Engliſh cuſtom, ſo neither have I kept ſtrictly 


to the common method of writing Welſh, but have 


| uſed a more general alphabet whereby ſuch as are 
unacquainted with that I inguage will pronounce the 
words much truer ; and they that underſtand it will 
find no occaſion of miſtakes. For example, in regard 


the letter C in the Welſh and Iriſh is before all 
vowels pronounced lik K (as Cilcen is read Kilken) ; 
but in every other language obtains that pronun- 
ciation only before a, o, and , I have in ſuch 


words as are purely Welſh ſubſtituted K for it, in the 


pronunciation whereof all languages agree. Nor 


can the critics in the Welth call this an innovation, 
the letter K being common in antient MSS. though 
| Never uſed in printed books. I have alfo for the like 
reaſon taken the ſame liberty in writing V. for F. and 


F for Ff, Lh for Ll, and Dh for Dd. Aud whereas 


the word Lhan in the names of churches is commonly 
joined with that which follows, as Llanelian, 
 Lhanieſtin, &c. 1 thought it better orthography to 


ſeparate it, writing Llan Elian, which ſignifics St. 


Elian's church, and Llan Feſlin, i. e. St. Jeſtin s. 
As for the annotations I have added at the end of 
each county ſoch as have the letters of direction 


prefixed are notes on thoſe places they refer to in the 
text, with occaſional additions. And whereas in 
ſome counties | had notes to add which did not refe; 
at all to any part of the text, I have inſerted they 
after the annotations with this mark J prefix, 

What I have added are generally obſervations of my 
own, and where they are not ſo I have taken care tg 
inform the reader. . I find upon peruſal of Cornwall 
and thoſe other counti:s you lately ſent me, that the 
additional. notes on the Engliſh counties are much 
more complete than theſe, and ſomewhat in a different 
method. But my taſk was too large to be well per- 

formed by one hand, except more time had been al. 
lowed. And having received no pattern for! imitation, 

but only ſome general inſtructions, I knew not hoy 
far I might enlarge, and to have jumped into the fame 
method, muſt have been a great accident. However, 

I find the difference is not very material, nor is it of 
any great moment what method we uſe in annotation; 


fo we take care to add nothing but what may ſeem tg 


the beſt of our apprehenſion pertinent and inſtrudtive, 
What faults you find in the orthography I deſire you 
would be pleaſed to correct, and alſo in the phraſe 


where you ſuppoſe it convenient; and where we 


difagree 1 in the ſenſe, I ſhall, upon notice thereof, 


either give directions to alter it, or offer ſome reaſon 


to the contrary, 
| | LI am, Sir, | 
Your obliged friend and "RON a 
EDWARD Lawyy, 


Oxford, Sept. 13. 1694. 


Pronunciation of the Wel. 


Ch is pronounced as che Engliſh G5 2mongl the 


vulgar in the north, but more roughly. 
Dh as Th i in the words this, that, &c, 
G as the Englith G in the words Gain, Gift, &c. 
Jas in Engliſh in the words Win, Rin, but never as in 
Wind, Kind, &c. 
Lb is only a ſibilating L, and is pronounced i in 18 
of L as Th with reference to 7. 


as the Engliſh I in the words Limb, Him, xc. 


Wis always a vowel and 3 like the Eng: 

liſh 00. 

7 as Tin the Engliſh words 7 bird, Bird: 0 in Honey, 

Money, U in mud, muſt, &c. 

Al the other letters are pronounced as in Engliſh 
and never alter their pronunciation. 

à denotes a long vowel, as Man is pronounced like 

the Engliſh word Mane. 

\ ſhews only the accent in ſhort vowels. 


All but what relates to the Welſh orthography was omitted in ſucceeding editions, — the whole was left out in the laſt. In "=e * 


fent Mr. Lhuyd $ obſervatians are incorporated in the additions with due ac :nowiedgement. 
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o Herefordſhire on the north-weſt adjoins 
Radnorſhire, Britiſh Sire Maiſeveth*, of a tri- 


gradually narrowing: On the ſouth the river Wye 
divides it from Brecknocſhire ; on the north Mont- 
gomeryſhire borders on it. Its eaſt and ſouth parts 
are more cultivated; the reſt covered with mountains 
is ſcarce at all improved, but well wooded and watered 
and has ſeveral lakes interſperſed. _ 

On the eaſt ſide among other caſtles of the looks 
Marchers, now almoſt buried in their own ruins, 
| the molt remarkable are Caftelb Paine, ſo called from 
Paganus or Paine a Norman who built it; and Caſteib 
Colwen, which if I miſtake not was formerly called 
Caſtelb Maud in Colewent. This laſt was very fa- 
mous, and belonged to Robert de Todeney, a man of 
conſiderable rank in the reign of Edward II. It is 
ſuppoſed to have taken its name from Maud de St. 
Valery a woman of great ſpirit, wife of William 
Breoſe, who rebelled againſt king John“. It was 
deſtroyed by the Welſh, and rebuilt in a handſome 
manner of ſtone by king Henry III. A. D. 1231. 
But of greateſt note is Radnor, the chief town of the 
whole county, called in Britiſh Maiſeveth, handſomely 
built of thatched houſes according to the cuſtom of 
the country. It was formerly defended with walls 
and a caſtle, but after that rebel Owen Glendotor- 
&»y burnt it, it gradually fell to decay, as well as 
its mother Old Radnor (called by the Britans Maiſc- 
vth hean [hen, and from its high ſituation Pencrag) 
which in the reign of John had been burnt by 
Rhees ap Gruffin. If I ſhould ſay this Aaiſeverh 
Was the city Macos, which Antoninus ſeems to call 
Macxos, where, according to the Notitia, the com- 
mander of the Pacenſes was ſtationed under the Dux 
Britanniarum in the reign of Theodoſius the younger, 
| ſhall not in my own opinion, and perhaps in that 
of others, be much miſtaken. For we find the in- 
habitants of theſe parts called by writers of the 
middle age MAczsETEs, and we find mention alſo of 
comites Maſegeten ſes and Mageſetenſes, and the diſtance 
doth from Gogaxxium or Abergavenny and BR Ax- 
69MM or Horceſter differs very little from that 
aligned by Antoninus. Scarce three miles eaſt of 
tis is Preſſaine, Britiſh Lhan Andre, q. d. S/. An- 
| drew church, which from a little village | in our fore- 


* Matth, Paris. NM. W-ſtminſter, p 89. 


, Ne G. e as appears 0 5 the name of Radnor below. 
* Pulycrar . Vic. 6. 5 
. 


angular form, wideſt on the weſt, and from thence 


of Richard I. rebuilt, Near it is a vaſt deſart with _ 


Dugd. Bar I. 415.417. 


R A B N G R 5 H FE B- 


fathers' ain robe by the countenance of Martin 


biſhop of St. David's to a famous market town, and 


to ſuch a degree of elegance as in ſome meaſure to 


eclipſe Radnor at preſent. Scarce four miles from it 


is Knighton, which rivals Preſtain, and was called by 


the Britans, as I am informed, Trebuclo for Trefy- 
claudb, from the wonderful ditch below it made by 


Offa king of Mercia, to ſeparate the Britans from his 


Saxon ſubjects, from the mouth of the river Dee to 
that of the Wye for near 80 miles. Thence it was 


called in Britiſh Claud Ofa or Offa's dyke, of which 
Johannes Sariſburiemſis relates in his Polycraticon 
that“ Harald made a law that whatever Welſnman 
4 ſhould be found armed on this fide of the boundary 


ce he had ſet them, namely Offa's dyke, ſhould have 


his right hand cut off by the king's officers e.“ 
All the coumry beyond this to the weſt and north 
border is for the moſt part barren and hungry, called 


by the inhabitants Meltenith, from the yellow hue of 
the hills. It ſhows however many ruins of caſtles, 
particularly Kevenles and Tinbod; the latter built on 


the point of a hill, and deſtroyed by Lewellin prince | 
| This Melienith reaches to the river 


of Wales 1260. 
Me, which croſſes the weſt corner of the county, 
and being interrupted by rocks in its paſſage by the 
ſudden diſcontinuance of its bed, falls down a pre- 


cipice. Hence the place is called Raihader Gorvy 
or the fall of the Wye; and I know not whether the 
Engliſh may not from hence have formed the name 


of Radnor for the whole county firſt and then for 
the principal town. At this fall was a caſtle, which 
we are told Rhees prince of South Wales in the reign 


dreary irregular paths and frightful mountains, to 


which as his ſafeſt retreat Vortigern, that bane of his 
country, whoſe memory is held in abhorrence by the 


Britans, retired to reflect too late on the enormity of 


his guilt in calling in the Saxons, and the horrible 


inceſt of marrying his own daughter. But the di- 
vine vengeance purſuing him he periſhed by fire from 
heaven with his city Caer Gwrtigern, which he had 
built for his ſecurity. And not far from hence, as 
if by a fatality attached to the place, not only this 


Vortigern laſt monarch of Britain of Britiſh race, but 


alſo Lewellyn the laſt prince of Wales of the Britiſh 
line, was ſlain by an ambuſcade in the year 1282, 


She was farm ſtarved to death at Windſor. 
8 commonly called Owen Glendour. 
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Ninnius calls this little tract Guortigermaur from Vor- 
tigern, and it has not yet loſt the name. No traces 


of the city however remain except in hiſtorians, 


Some think Guthrenion caſtle roſe out of its ruins, 
which was razed by the Welſh in 1201, out of hatred 
to Roger Mortimer. This part of the country was 


alſo —— called Guarthenion according to Nin- 


nius, who ſays that Vortigern being publicly and 
ſharply reproved by St. Germanus, not only refuſed 
to turn his mind from his evil courſe to devotion, 


but loaded that moſt holy man with abuſe. 


« Wherefore Vortimer ſon of Vortigern (ſays Nin- 
cc nius*) to atone for his father's abuſive refle&ions 
on St. Germanus, gave him the land in which the 
« biſhop had endured ſuch reproach, to be his 
© propefty for ever; whence in memory of "St. Ger- 
« man it had the name of Guarthenian®, which ſig- 
« nifies calumny ju/tly retorted, from the Britiſh words 
© Gwarth, Calumny, and Eniawn, juſt.” 


The Mortimers deſcended from a niece of Ge- N 


nora wiſe to Richard firſt duke of Normandy were 
the firſt N ormans that conquered part of this country 
for themſelves, after defeating Edric Weald a Saxon“. 

After they had figured a long while in this county 
King Edward III. about the year 1328 created 
Roger Mortimer lord, of "Wigmore earl of this Welſh 
border, or, as it is coramonly called, March, He was 


| ſoon after put to death on a charge of rebelling 
| againſt the ſtate, favouring the Scots to the pre- 


Jugice of the realm of England, behaving too fa- 
miliarly wich the king's mother, and contriving the 


death of. king Edward Il, the NG: s father. He had 


* G. /Gemit; lib. ut c. 16. 
* 7 285 Ed. Gale. , 2mm; | 
1 1381. Dugd. I. 1 o. 5 
es He was outof 
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by * de Feneville, who brought him a by eſtate 
both in Ireland and England Edmund, who for h 
father's crimes loſt both his eſtate and title of earl 
His ſon? Roger was however completely reſtored, te. 
covered the title of ear] of March, and was ele 
knight of the order of the Garter in its firſt jng; 
tution, He by Philippa de Montacute had Fl. 
mund earl of March, who married Philippa only 
daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence 3d fon of kj, 
Edward III. whereby he acquired the earldom 


Ulſter in Ireland, and the lordſhip of Clare, Dying 


in Ireland f, which he had governed with great a5 


plauſe, he was fucceeded by his ſon Roger earl gf 


March and Ulſter, whom king Richard II. had p- 
pointed ſucceſſor to his crown as next of kin on the 
mother's ſide. But he dying i in the king's lifetimes 


left iſſue Edmund and Anne. Edmund, whoſe pou 


joined to the honour of being of the blood royal 


rendered him obnoxious to Henry IV. who bad 
uſurped the crown, was by that prince expoſed t 


many dangers, and being taken priſoner by the re. 
bel Owen Glendour died of grief®, leaving his ſiſter 
Anne his heir. Richard Plantagenet earl of Can- 
bridge married her, and in her right his deſcendants 
became earls of March, and claimed the crown, 
which they at laſt obtained (as will be elender 


related i), and Edward IV. ereated his eldeſt ſn 
prince of Wales and duke of Cornwall, &c. With 


the additional title of earl of Marth,” I do not 


know of any perſon who bore the title of Radnor 
by itſelf, ; 


Ia this e are 52 pariſhes. 5 


t Lib. mon. Lanthoni, 29 E. III. 


eie. 1 I. 147. He died 34 E, 1Ih, - 
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Old Re 


to weſt by 22 miles broad from north! to 
ſouth, and abour 90 miles in circumference, is di- 
vided into {ix * contains three mar- 
ket towns. 

In High Elvelde loniidhip; within two miles weſl 
« of Radenor, is no market toune,” The ruines 
« of the caſtle of Colewine ſtandith in Hy Eluel, and 
« is a three miles from Wy, bank. Wy river in 
 « courſe cometh firſt to Aberhedon, then towards 
4 Payne and Colewine. In Low Elvel be two lord- 
« ſhyps; Aberbedon caſtle the kyng's hard by Wy. 
« Payne's caſile about a two mile from Wy bank. 
« Thus in both Elveldes be three lord{hips. Low 
« Flvelde endeth on Wy bank right agayne Clifford 


in Low Eluel, within a mile of Payn's caſtle by the 
« Boughlline, and is of no great quantity, but is 
« plentifull of pike and perch and eelsb.“ | 
New Radnor town hath been metely well wallyd, 


« by the caſtle. - Not very far thens is the new 


«fild and Flory his wife. There goith by the 
« town, as I remember, a broke called Somergil. 


good, in moſt part but rude, many houſes being 
"6 thakyd. The caſtle is in ruin, but that a piece of 
© the gate was a late amended. The town was de- 
0 faced in Henry IV's days by Owen Glindowr®,” 


who took tlie caſtle and e ere 60 of the garriſon 


in the yard 4, 
8 Radenor wolle is much prayed; T he valey 
about Radenor, very plentiful of corn and graſſe, 
* and ſtretcheth up to Lemſtre. It goith one way 
0 toward Cheſter and another toward Shrewſbiri e.“ 
"Mm Coming from Rade nor to the Hay I left Old 


« Radenor on the left. hand ſet on an hill two miles 


as 1 Nom New Radnor. At Old Radenor, as ſum lay, 
was ons a market kept. There is yet a very 


1 * fair church and well ſer vid. By Old Radenor is 


„a hill called Pencrage*,” 
Dr. Gale, followed Mr. 3 in che: 8 


of Magos or. Macna:: Baxter placed it at Lidbury 


c. Hereford, where are no. more Roman remains 
than at Radbor, and the diſtance agrees with An- 
toninus only in computed miles: Burton at Old Rad- 


nor s. Mr. Harris d fixes it at the Gaer near Breck. 
nock, of which hereafter. © He derives the name of 


Maiſeveth from the thirfly barren ſoil of the county, 


4 d. Campus Bibulus. Mr. Ward i fays, he is as 


ſure as he can be from his own inſpection and ſtrict 
enquiry, that there has been a Roman ſtation at 


Old Radnor, or a road to it. He therefore places 


8 .. VII. 27, ST 3 70. 


i Port 


| robe is 24 miles long from lt 


« on the other bank of Wy *.” © There is a Llin 


« church called Llanpeder. The Lilin is called 


« and in the wall appear the ruins of four gates. 
« There i is an old church ſtanding now as a chapel 


7 pariſh church, builded by one William Bache- 


The building of the town is in ſome parts metely 


8 A 


Mas xa at Kencheſter, and Mact at Pierſbridge k. 


Mr. Strange! places it at C m in Llanier parith 


about one mile and an half north-weſt of Lland- 
rindod near the river Ithon in this county, where 
are conſiderable remains of a Roman ſtation, and a 
road leading to Bualt, and Roman coins frequently 


found in the neighbouring pariſhes m. 


© Preſteine, in Welch called Llanandrew, is a very 
© good market of corne, to the which many folkes 
© of Melennith reſorte to buy corne; and beſides 


this is no notable building in the lordſhip of Pref- 


„ teine. The towne is watered by the river Lug 
„running by it v.“ The aſſizes and the county 
goal are here. 


« Knighton, in Welſh called F is a praty 


e towne after the Welſche building. The river of 
© Teme goeth on the fide of the toune, and as I re- ; 
© member I ſaw a river on the other {ide o.“ 


Claudh Offa may be ſeen on Brachy hill and near 


traced over the long mountain called Kevn Digolk 
to Hawarden caſtle acroſs the Severn' and Llan 


Drinio common. Thence it paſles the Wye again 
into Shropſhire, not far from Oſweſtry, where there 
is a ſmall village called Trevyr Claudh of 
the ditch]. In Denbighſhire it is viſible along the 


Preſteigne, 


Knighton, 6 


Claudh Offa, 
Rhydar Helig and Lanterden in Herefordſhire, - | 
and is continued northward from Knighton over part 
of Shropſhire into Montgomeryſpire. It may be 


road between Ruibon and Wrexham, from whenee 


being continued through Flintſhire it ends a little 
below Holiwell, where that water falls into the Dee 
at Baſingwerk caſtle', * It appears manifeſtly by the 


ſpace of two miles almoſt in the midway between 


Biſhops Caſtle and Montgomery, and there it is not 


far from the mote on a hill top as a limes between 
Montgomery and Hercfordihire, and again not far 
touchith a little in Chirbury hundred, and again 
paſſith a little by Caurſeland. Leland heard at Mont- 


gomer) that it appeared ſomewhere about Radnor, and _ 


again within three miles of Oſweſtry .“ Entering 
Montgomerythire from Herefordſhire I crofſed this 


dyke on two commons on the road from Montgo- 
mery to Welſhpool. It is a low bank between two 
ditches, ſometimes ſerving as a hedge bank, ſome- 


times bolder; and on the commons where one rides 


through it almoſt levelled, It makes part of the 


ham. Though called a dyke it is rather a mee vallum 


between two liefe. 


« Offa's ditch extended from the river Wye: along 
the counties of Hereford and Radnor into that of 


Montgomery, where I ſhall. take it up at its en- 


trance into North Wales at Pwll y Piod, an ale- 
houſe on the road between Biſhops caſtle and New- 
town; from thence it paſſes northward near Mil- 


lington hall, ncar which is an encampment called 


i 


2 3M. 27: and V. 4. 
4 V. 4. Pennant, Wales, I. 319. © LeL V. 4. ; | t Ib, % Antonin It. p. 281. 
rchæol. II. 22. z Horſley, p. 46s. © 1 See in Frecknogckſhize, 


> Archeol, IV. 5, 6. 
* Lel. V. 2. 


a Lel, V. 4. VII. 27 


* Ib. 5 86. : 
4 8 N * Lei, VII. 27. 
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Caer din, by Brompton mill where there is a mount; 
Linor park near Montgomery, Forden heath, Nant- 


cribba, at the foot of an antient fortreſs, Lay ton 


hall, and Buttington church. Here it is loſt for 
five miles; the chanel of the Severn probably ſerv- 
ing for that ſpace as a continuation of this famous 
boundary, which juſt below the conflux of the Bele 
and Severn appears again, and paſſes by the churches 
of Llandiſilio and Llanymyneh to the edge of the 
vaſt precipitous limeſtone rock in the laſt pariſh. 
From this place it runs by Tref y Clawdd over the 


Horſe courſe on Cefn y Bwch above Oſweſtry, then 


above Sellatyn, whence it deſcends to the Ceiriog, 
and thence to Glyn, where there is a large breach, 


ſuppoſed to be the place of interment of the Engliſh | 


who fell in the battle of Crogen. It then goes by 


Chick caſtle, and below Cefn y Wern croſſes the 


Dee, and the Rhuabon road near Plas Madoc, forms 
part of the turnpike road to Wrexham to Pen- 
tre Bychan, where is a mount, then by Plas Bower 
to Adwy'r Clawdd near Minera; by Brumbo it croſſes 
Cegidog river, and through a little valley dn the 
ſouth fide of Brin Yorkyn mountain to Coed Talwrn 


and Cae-deon, a farm near Treyddyn chapel in Mold 
_ Pariſh pointing towards the Clwyddian hills, beyond 
which no farther traces can be diſcovered. No rea- 
fon appears why its courſe was not continued from ſea 
to ſea. It ſeems probable that Offa imagined that the 


Clwyddian hills and the deep valley on this fide at their 


| baſe would ſerve as a continuance of his prohibitory 
line. The weakneſs of this great work appeared on 
the death of Offa ; the Welſh with irreſiſtible fury 


deſpiſed his toils, and carried their ravages far and wide 
in the Engliſh marches. It is obſervable that in all 


parts the ditch is on the Welſh fide, and that there 
are in many places along its courſe numbers of 
ſmall artificial mounts, the ſites of ſmall forts. - Theſe 
were garriſoned, and ſeem intended like the towers in 


the famous Chineſe wall to watch the motions of their 


. neighbours, and to repel the hoſtile incurſions 4.” 


This limit ſeems to have been not well maintained 
in after-ages by the. Engliſh; for though we find the 
Britiſh tongue decreaſe daily on the borders of 


Wales, yet not only that language but the antient 
Britiſh cuſtoms and names of men and places re- 


main ſtill for ſome ſpace on the Engliſh ſide almoſt 
the whole length of it *. 


Part of Melennith is well wooded, the N is 


1 hut ſcant, Ther is in Melennith plenty in ſum 


e places of corne and great plenty of graſs. In 


„ Melennith is a good breed of horſes on a mount 
called Herdoel *.” 


© In Melennith appear great ruins Pe two caſtles. 
© The one is called Tynbot ſet on a ſteep cragg, a 


three miles from the abbey of Comehire, the which 


eis alſo in Melennith. The other is called Kevenlles 
© on the river of now down. It longyd to 


© the duke of York. Rayader lordſhip longed to the 


«© duke of York. It hath nether market town nor 


* caſtle, as far I could know, This Rayder is countyd | 


© 4 member to the lordſhip of Radenor*. 


« Rayder, the chief village of Melennith, and rr 


&« river runnith by it!.“ | 

Me, here the name of a particular river, Was an- 
tiently an appcllative for water or rivers in general. 
For, though it is not uſed at preſent in that ſenſe, 


nor preſerved in any gloſſary or other books, it is the 


4 Pennant's Ws, I. 6956. | „ N 
t V. I++ 55 | 3 G, 
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 Dwrdbby, loud water, from dwrdh, noiſe; Edi, 


ſituated in a nook of the river Wye, cloſe by the; 


two furlongs below its ſite Mr. Lluyd obſerved a large 


adjoining being called Rhyitrew'r eghwys . 


termination of many of our rivers. Thus L hugyy, 
Dwrdwy, y Vyruwy, Edwy, Conwy, Elwy, Hondiny, 
Mwnwy, Mwdbwy, Tau), Towy, &c. It is pro. 
bable that this termination is the ſame with guy, 3; 
we find the river Towy called in the liber Landavenj 
Tuigui, ab oftio Taratir ſuper ripam Gui uſque ad ripan 
Tuigui, and the river Elwy is there called Bu. 
Theſe ſyllables expreſſing water occur in the naw 
of ſeveral aquatic animals, as Gwyach, 

Giach, Eog, or Oiog. From hence ve 
may interpret the names of ſeveral rivers which hay 
hitherto been, unintelligible. Thus Lhugwy will ſg. 
nify clear cvater, from Ihug, light or brightneßz; 


ſwiſt or rapid ſtream, from Ehed, to fly, &c. 


Rhaidar is the general name of a cataract | U 


over Wales, and is ſtill uſed appellatively among the 
mountains of Snowdon, where ſuch falls of water 
are very frequent. Rhaidor caſtle, whereof not the 
leaſt ruins are now remaining, was very advantageouſy 


cataract here mentioned, having a deep trench cut in 
the ſolid rock on one ſide of the caſtle yard. Abou 


tüumulus or barrow;”-calted from a chapel adjoining 
Tommen Llan San Fred, or the tumulus of St. Frid; 
church, and on the other fide, farther off, are tw 
much ſmaller, called Kugeu Kon Reido, or the barroys 
of Kn Keido [the hill of Keido], where is ſup 
poſed to have ſtood a church, the piece of ground 


church}. ' On the top of Gwaftedin hill, near Rhaidr 
Gwy, are three large heaps of ſtones, ſuch as ae 
common on mountains in moſt if not all the counties 
of Wales, called in South Wales Karnen, and in 
North Wales Kurnedbeu. They conſiſt of ſtones 
from a pound to a hundred weight collected from 


the neighbourhood, and confuſedly thrown together 


in heaps. Some of theſe Carnedheu on Plinlin- 
mon mountain may conſiſt of 100 cart loads of 
ſtones: but generally ſpeaking they are much le, 


They are alſo found in the north, and probably In 


other parts of England, and are frequent in Scotland 
and Ireland, where they retain the Britiſh name of 
Cairn, a primitive word appropriated to ſuch heaps 
of ſtones. Moſt if not all the Carnedheu ſeem in- 


tended as memorials of the dead, Mr. Lluyd having 


obſerved near the ſummit of one of them a rude ſtone 
coffer or cheſt which he proved to be ſepulchral, 


and he was informed. of two more ſuch monuments 


found of late years in like places. It is ſtill the 
cuſtom to 'throw heaps of ſtones on the graves 
of malefattors and ſelf-murderers, and hence per- 


a haps the worſt of traitors are called Karn Vradur, 


the moſt notorious thieves Rarn Lhadron, &c. That 
this was a Roman cuſtom appears from the epitaph 


on the infamous robber Baliſta aſcribed to Virgil: 


Monte /ub hoc lapidum tegitur Baliſta fepultus.. 
_ Notte, die, tutum carpe, viator, iter: 
Under this hill of ſtones Baliſta lies interr'd; 
Now night or day no danger need be fear'd. 


But the finding ſuch 'monuments in Ireland and the 
highlands, wherethe Roman arms never reached, ſhews 


the cuſtom to be of greater antiquity in Britain. 


[We may go back to earlier ages to the heaps 0f 


ſtones piled over Achan and Abſalom.] Nor Was 


+ Lel. VII. 2. 
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* Lel, V. 50. 
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his kind of monument confined to malefactors. Per- 
ſons of the beſt quality had ſuch in the earlieſt ages, 
1; among the Trojans, Hector, and ſuch Mr. Lluyd 
takes to have been the larger ones which have the 
cheſts within them. But ſince Chriſtianity prevailed they 
became ſo deteſtable and ſo appropriated to malefactors 
that the worſt a man can ſometimes wilh his enemy is 
Karn ardy wynob, may a Carn be his monument“. 
The wells on a common at Llandrindod are in a 
wild extenſive heath buunded by diſtant mountains, 


They are three: ſaline pump water, ſulphureous water, 
and chaly beate rock water. The air has been found 
very efficacious in conſumptions, the place is much 
reſorted to, and here are tolerably decent accommo- . | 


dations for the company *, r 

The only religious houſe in this county was at 
Cunbyr, or Combehire, north-eaſt of Rhiadargouy, 
where Cadwathelan ap Madoc, 1143, founded a 


Ciſtertian abbey, valued" at £. 28. 175. 4d.“ 


Come here, an abbay of White Monkes, ſtandith 
« herween two great hilles in Melennith in a botom 
It is ſeven miles from 
« Knighton. The firſt foundation was made by Cad- 


« where runith a little brook. 


« wathelan ap. Madoc for 60 monkes. No church 
jn Wales is ſeene of ſuch length, as the foundation 


revived by 


ce of the walles ther begonne doth ſhew; but the third 
* part of this work was never finiſhed. Al the 
* houſe was ſpoiled and defaced by Owen Glen» 
s cowr *.” „ | 

The title of earl of March lay dormant till it was 
red by James I. in the perſon of Eſme Stuart, lord 
Aubigne, afterwards duke of Lenox, wh vas ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Fames, and his grandſon E/m?#, who 
dying young, the honor deſcended to Charles, fourth 
ſon of Eſme the firſt duke, and he dying without 
iſſue 1672, this title was conferred with others by 
Charles II. 1675 on Charles Lenox, created at the 
ſame time duke of Richmond, whoſe deſcendants ill 


enjoy the title, 


- Radnor was erected into an earldom by Charles II. 


in the perſon of John Robartes lord Roberts of Truro, 


whoſe ſon Robert, ſtyled lord viſcount Bodmin, dying 


in his father's life time, the honor deſcended to his 


grandſons Charles-Bogvile and Henry and their couſin 
John, who dying 1757 the title became extinct. It 


was revived in the perſon of William ſon of ſir 


Jacob Bouverie, baron Longford, viſcount Folkſtone, 
who was created earl of Radnor 1765, 5 George III. 


eldeſt ſon Jacob, ſecond and preſent earl. 


and dying Jan. 28, 1776, was ſucceeded by his 


* Lluyd in Gibſon. See alfo hereafter, and Borlaſe's Cornwall. Rowland's Mona Antiqua, &c. 


z Wyndham's Tour through Monmouthſhire, p. 193. 4to- 


Jan. 721. Dugdale miſplaces it in Pembrokeſhire. Mon. Ang. I, 82 5. 4 * Lel. V. , 3. i 0. 15 3 
Rare Plant found in Radnorſhire. 1 elena er; *7 


. { 
0 


Lichen pufulatus; Sin ged Liverwort; on rocks facing the ſouth under a tower called Keven-lets-caftle | . 
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Mo Radnorſhire en the ſouth adjoins Brecks 
T nockſhire, Britiſh Breehineauc ¶ Brecheinog], ſo 
called, as the Welſh fancy, from prince Breehan'®, 
who; they ptetend, left a namerous and holy off. 
ſpring, 24 daughters, all ſaints“ This county is 
much larger than Radnorſhire; but thicker fer with 
mouftains, interſperſed, however, with froirful 
vallies: It is boutided by Herefordfhire on the eaſt, 


by Monmouth and Glamorganſhires on the ſouth, 


by Gaertnardinſſiite on the weft. | But as nothibg can 
be #dded to the deſcription of this little county given 
by the induſtrious Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was 

a tchdeacom here 400 years ago, I ſhall reſt 'a while, 
and call in his pen to my aſſiſtan te. 
ꝓrechiniauc (ſays he, in his Itinerary of Wales), 
c is a country abounding with corn, and it ever any 
« deficiency happens it is plentifully ſupplied from 
© jts neighbour England. It is rich in paſtures and 


<« woods, deer, and herds, and abounds alſo with river 


« fiſh in the Uſk on one hand, and the Wye on the 
„other, both yielding ſalmon and trout in plenty, 


te but the Wye greater quantities of the excellent fiſh 
«called Umbre*. It is incloſed on every fide except 


* the north by high mountains, having on the weſt | 
re the mountains of Canterbochan , on the ſouth the 


Southern hills, the chief of which is called Cadier 


Bualt, | 


Burt VU. 


« Arthur}, or Arthur's Chair, from its two ſummits 
& (it being 9gv4os double. topped), reſembling a 


« chair. And this chair being on a high and ſteep 


place is by the vulgar aſcribed to the greateſt and 
t“ moſt ſovereign monarch of Britain Arthur. On 


< the top of this hill riſes a ſpring, deep like a well, 
ce but ſquare, and though no ſtream runs out of it 


« they find trout in it. Theſe mountains forming a 


« barrier to the ſouth keep out the ſun while cool 


e breezes and the native ſalubrity of the air render 


© the country extremely temperate. 
« ſtretch the Talgar & and Ewias hills.” 


On the eaſt 


On the north fide, as Giraldus obſerves, the county 
is more open and level here it is divided from Rad- 


norſhire by the river Wye, on which ſtand two 


towns conſiderable for their antiquity, Buelth and 
Hay. Buelth is pleaſantly ſituate among woods, and 


defended by a caſtle, but of more modern date, 


built by the Breoſes and Mortimers, the old one being 


demoliſhed by Rhys ap Gruſſin [ Gryffin J. The town 


is now conſiderable for its market, as it ſeems to have 
been antiently .on other accounts. Ptolemy having 
taken an obſervation for it, and called it ByLLEVM 


» Viabre. 


{+ Cantre-bychan, 
See Girald. Camb. I. c. 2. G. 


d I. c. 1. 


Late. Giraldus* calls it Clamoſus from the horrid 


catch in wicker boats or coracles. The little river 
Leven entering this lake keeps its waters unmingled 
as by a kind of antipathy, which it ſhews by its colour, 
and is ſuppoſed to carry out its own ſtream without 
the leaſt augmentation. It has been an antient tra- 
dition among the natives, that where the Jake 1s nov 


” conceiv 

Is hereab« 

| ſtricteſt 

| or ruil 

Marian 

when | 

913, Cl 

the 

| « wife 

| caſtle \ 

3 N ; „ comma 

Silurum:; From it the neighbouring rough and by no n 

mountainous country is called Buelth, in which, aſter records 

the Saxons were become maſters of the iftand, an hood u 

Vortigern had retired into theſe parts, his ſon Pa. Herber 

centins ruled by leave of Aurelius Ambroſius, as we | Lucia c 

learn from Ninnius ©, who, among bis wonderfy In th 

ſtories, tells one“ about a heap of ſtones here, © Mercaii 

which were the footſteps of - Artliur's dog. ptuden. 

Hay, called in Britiſh Treſtethle, q. d. the voꝛon ano ty and Ne 

hazles, ſtanding in the edge of this county and Here. | with gr 
fordſhire 6h the Wye, ſeems to have been known caltles, 

to the Romans, whoſe coins are frequently dug up fello wi 

there, and ſhews the ruins of walls. It is now almoſ Aubrey. 
decayed, and laments the rage of that abandond and to 

rebel Owen Glendowerdwy, who burnt it in his depal. his inv. 

tations of this counͥltr nn daughte 

As the Wye waters the north part of the count, an aba 

fo through the middle runs the noble river UR, or own ch 

OA*, which precipitating itſelf from the Black moun. only ſo 
tain, forces itſelf a deep channel, and paſſes by Br z, whom 
nock, the chief town of the county, and ſituate almoſ preſſes 

in its centre, called by the Britons Aber Hodnei, from 4 * ri ving 

the confluence of the Hodnei and Uſk there. From oath be 
the Roman coins frequently dug up there it appear born in 
to have been inhabited in the Roman times. Bernail whereb 
de Newmarch, who reduced this little county, buil obtaine 
here a noble caſtle, repaired by the Breoſes and Bohuns, Milo ea 


and in the laſt age king Henry VIII. founded here * ( 
in the Dominican abbey a collegiate church for 14 | 
prebendaries, which he transferred from Aberguillyin 
Caermardinſhire. 1 05 . 
Two miles eaſt from hence a lake ſpreads itſelf 
called by the Britans Linſavathan, or the fanding 


noiſe like thunder heard cn it when the ice breaks on 
it. The Engliſh call it Brecknock-mere. It is two miles 
long, and about as many broad, abounding with 
otters ł, perch, tench, and eels, which the fiſhermen 


was formerly a cityb, which being ſwallowed up by 
an earthquake, made a receptacle for the water. #4 
one proof of this among many. others they obſerve 
that all the high roads in this country from every pat 
lead hither, If this be true, what other city can ve 
t Cader Artur, 


e Co C2. 


5 Talzarth. 


4 q. where. 


yt, the Britiſh name of this river, ſeems derived from Guy, or Jy, of which before. At preſent it is not ſigniſicative in the 
Britiſh, but is ſtill the common Iriſh name for auer. There were formerly many rivers of this name in Britain, which may bediftinguilhed 
in England by theſe traces of it, Ex, Ox, Us, Ouſe, E, &c. and that this is not a groundleſs conjecture will appear from Exeter being 
called in Antoninus Ic Damnoniorum from its ſituation on the river Ex, as a city on the Uſk was called I Leg. II. Lluyd in Gibloa 
Q. if // is not under ſtood as part of all theſe names, Jy If. q. d. Iſæ, &c. 5 . 


r 


Some copies ot Giraldus read Juciis, pyke, inſtead of lutris, otters; alſo river muddy eels. 


b Many lakes in Wales are ſuppoſed to have been formerly cities: thus Pwl Kynffig, c. Glamorgan, a -* Llan Llwch, c. Caern. Yibvt;" 


Nee Llyn Dekwyn uha, c. Merion. Llyn LlynglHlys c. Salop, all which Mr. Lluyd jul | 
e thenſhire, © Notwithftanding Camden's aſſeat to the notion of a city in this lake, it appears to be a mere fable, and applies 


Caermar 


ly ſulpects as fabuldus {traditio" 


„„ with as little foundation to other lakes in Wales, and other countries,” which Mr. Strange accounts for from lakes not being all ob oe 


but of recent and ſucceſhve formation. Archzol. IV. 16. 


4 


conceiſe on 


BR E CK N{O; 


conceive on the river Leveny but LovenTIvM i placed 
hereabouts by Ptolemy, which J cannot upon the 
ſtricteſt ſearch any where diſcover by name, ſituation, 
or ruins k. 
Marianus Scotus ſeems to call this lake Bricenaumere, 
when he relates that Edelfleda the Mercian, A. D. 
913, entered the country of the Britons to take 
« the caſtle at Bricenaumere, where ſhe made the 
« wife of the Britiſh king priſoner.” 
caſtle was Breknocke itſelf or Caſtle Dinas, which 
commands this lake on a rock tapering as it riſes, is 
by no means clear. But it is evident from the public 


records that Blean Leveney caftle in the neighbour · 


hood was the head of the barony held by Peter Fitz 


Herbert, ſon of Herbert lord of Deane . by 


Lucia daughter of Milo earl of Hereford. 
In the reign of William Rufus, Bernard de Nevo 
Mercatu or Newmarch, a Norman of great fpirit and 


prudence, aſſembling a confiderable body of Engliſh 


and Normans, firſt invaded this county, and having 


| with great difficulty wreſted it from the Welſh, built 


caſtles, and aſſigned lands and poſſeſſions in it to his 
fellowſoldiers, among whom the chief were the 


Aubreys”, Gunters, Haverds, Waldebeofs, and Prichards, 5 
and to gain a more certain and firm footing among 


his inveterate enemies the Welfh, he married Neſt 
laughter of prince Gruffn. She being a woman of 


an abandoned and revengeful ſpirit, loſt both her 


own character and her ſon's patrimony. For Mahel 
only ſon of Bernard ill treating a noble youth with 
whom ſhe had 'an intrigue, ſhe, as the poet ex- 
preſles it, Tram atque animos a crimine ſumens, “ de- 
« riving rage and ſpirit from her guilt,” took a ſolemn 


oath before king Henry II. that her ſon Mahel was 
born in adultery, and was not the ſon of Bernard, | 


whereby Mahel being excluded, his ſiſter Sibyna 


obtained his fine eſtate and conveyed it to her huſpand 


Milo car! of Herefords, | Alter five ſons. of Milo had 


* Girald. II. 2. 


I had almoſt forgot to mention that 


Whether this 


— ——p6dj4ſ————r—— 


8 S ti A . 


died without iſſue, Brecknockſhire in the divifion of 


his eſtate fell to his daughter Bertha, who, by Philip 


| de Breos +, had William de Breos, lord of Brechin, on 


whoſe head his rebellious diſpoſition and his wife's 4 
ungovernable rongue drew down a load of calamities, 


For, ſhe venting her furious invectives againſt king 
John, provoked the prince to demand with the ut- 
moſt rigor a great ſum of money owing to him by her 


huſband William. He putting off payment by a va- 
riety of excuſes at laſt made over the three caſtles of 
Hay, Brecknock, and Radnor, to the king, Soon 
after raiſing troops in haſte he retook theſe caſtles by 
ſurprize, having put the garriſon to the ſword, burnt 


the town of Lemſter, carried ſword and fire and de- 
vaſtation everywhere, and committed all the outrages 


of rebels. But the king's forces preffing him cloſe, 
he withdrew with his men to Ireland, where he affo= 
ciated' with the king's enemies. Afterwards pre- 


ſenting himfelf with feigned ſubmiſfion and man 
 promifes before the king, who was ſetting out for 


Ireland, he raifed new diſturbances in Wales; but, 


being at laſt obliged to fly, he died in exile in France. 


His wife was taken, and being ſtarved to death in 


prifon paid dear for her abufive hep. oy His ſon 
Giles biſhop of Hereford, by favour of king John, 


(to the excluſion of his nephew the right heir), reco- 


vered his paternal eftate which he left to his brother 
Reginald, whoſe ſon William being caught 12 
e 


Lewellin prince of Wales in adultery with his wi 
was hanged. 


But by the daughters of William the 
Mortimers, Cantelupes, and Bohuns, ezris of Heres 


ford, obtained an addition to their eſtates. The county 
of Brecknock fell to the Bohuns, and by them at laſt 


to the Sraffords, and upon the attainder of Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, a noble revenue in 


this et came to the king. 
IR Hers are 61 pariſhes, 


+ called alſo Brau- . 3 


1 | led Matilda de He | 
| Avtylney, Luentium. Mr. War plac it with Camden at Llandewi Brevi, c. S Brit. * a, ca _ 2h | 


k TDs | 
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emed here * Lehen, V. 0, 7 1. 


p. 372. 
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Llevenny v. 
| Hondy Fo. 
Brennick r. 
Brenych r. 


Llyn Sava- 
than. 


„ 5 B Tu: . 


HE county of Brecknock is 39 miles long by 

17 miles broad, and 109 miles in circumfer- 
ence, contains ſix hundreds, 61 pariſhes, and four 
market towns. 


« Not 30 years ago, fas Leland '', there was. no 


© barley ſowed in the lordſhip of Brekenock nor 
“ Llanameveri, but the inhabitants bought it out of 
«« Herefordſhire and much other corn; whereas now: 


cr they have enough for their own uſe and alſo to ſell. 


| «& Rrecknockſhire is very mountainous and in ſum 


ie places woody; nevertheleſs. in the vallies fruitful 


of corn and eſpecially of paſture, For the Welſh- 


ce men in times paſt, as they do almoſt yet, did ſtudy 
« more to paſturage than tillage, as fayorers of their 
« conſuete; idleneſs. Among al the mountaines of 


T that ſhire Blake mountain, is moſt famous; for 
9 ſtretcheth his roots on one ſide within four or 
e ſiye miles of Monmouth, and on the other ſide as 


« near to Cairmerdin. Though this be al one moun- 
ce tain yet many partes of him have ſundrie names. 


„ Out of it ſpringith the heddes of four famous 
> rivers. that. be diverſe. courſes through. 8. Wales 
« at laſt come into the Severn ſe, There be in the 
10 ſhixe diverſe other little rivers, of, whom, Giraldus | 
e qriteth at length, as _Hodeney that giveth the old 
ename to Brecknock, that is to ſay Aberhodeny and 
_ & [llevenny that comerh' out of '4tterell hills which be 


« called in Welſh Meneth e Cadair, i. e. montes alti 
ce jnſtar cathedraruni, and lo deſcendeth into = 
c nockſhire d.? 


« Hondy riſith at a place called Blainhondd) p 0 


miles from Brekenok, and in Brekenok lordſhip, 
and runneth in a valley called Dyfrin Honddye e.“ 
«© Brennick riſith in one of the hills called Mennitb 
4 gader, and rennith through Engliſch Talegarth 
« and by Broynlles caſtle into Lleveni : at Aber bren- | 


« ik . 
Lis Brenych riſith a 3 miles from Brekenok at a place 


c called Blain . . + . and cometh into Wiſk at Abre 
« Brenych againſt Mr. Aubre's maner*. 


4 « Breknok mere is two mile or more broad, callid 
« jn Welſh Lin Sevatham. Here one thing is to be 


% notid that after a great reyne Lleveney cometh 
„gut of the mountaynes with ſuch a rage that he 


« bringing the color of the dark red ſand with him 
« is ſeen by the color where he violently paſſeth 


e through the mere. Look more diligently for this 


© lake in Giraldus' book called Itinerarium Cam- 


 & briz, In the lake be umbers, in Welſh Cangans, 
and great ſtore of pykes, whereof many come 


ce into Wy river. The lake of Breknok ons frozen 


„over and then in a thaw brekying maketh mer- 
« velus noiſe per totam viciniam*, 


f * 


„lin Sevathan is 3 miles by S. S. E. from Breke- 


A nok. It is in bredth a mile, and two miles of 
* lenght, and where it is deepeſt 13 fadom. On 


Y Ir, v V. 73. Lo ig Ib. 67. 2 Ib. 


70. 
t 10. 67. 2 Ib. 68, 69. 
N Lel. 2 71. 


+ Giralcus Cambr. L 2 2. 


e cheyyns by coming in of Lleveny. 
e unis ligneis [uncis ligneis, Hearne; rather vitiligines) 


S 


ec the one ſide wel near the ripe is a kinde of weeds; 
« that goithe along the Llin, wherin the ſpawn hah 
* ſocour, and alſo the greate fiſh. At great winds 

* the water doth ſurge there maryelouſly. Lleveny 
* cometh thoro' this lake no great river, and after 
« great raine is perfectly ſeen of red colour in the 
« middeſt of the lake. After that it is froſen and 
«© with thaw  beginnith to break it makith ſuch : 


40 noiſe that a man would think it a thunder. |; 


ce berith as the principal fiſh A great number of 
ce bremes, and they appear in May in mighty ſculle; 
« | /hoales] ſo that ſometime they breake large nettes, 
* and ons frayed apperith not in the brimme of the 


« water that year again, It berith alſo good piles 


ce and perches in great number. Trowts alſo and 
Men fiſh there 


e and they be very narrow. The head of the lake 
c where Lleveny river comith in is at Lanvibengl: 
« Kythedine, the end at Llanvihangel | Tal Lins" 
« Part as ſome ſay of Llin Sevatan is in the Well 
10 Talgart, and part in Brecknock lordſhip, the 
<« which be divided by Llin Sevaton b.“ The lake 
and the river run green into Wy before the great 
war of the ſons of Jeſtin, and before a former like 


WM, 


Llyn. Savadan is deſeribed by Giraldus as fur 
round with houſes, gardens, cornfields, and or- 


chards. Sometimes, as juſt before the Norman and 


Welſh princes ravaged this country about 1030, its 


waters aſſume a miraculous green colour; at other 


times a red one, which Leland aſcribes to the con- 


ing in of the river Lleveny after rain, which may 
alſo account for its diſtinft appearance. Giraldus 


pretends that the flights of birds which frequent 
there in winter by their chattering and fluttering 


declared Griffyth ap Rhys ap Theodore of the true 
line of Welſh princes and rightful lord of this 


country, to the conviction of Henry I. who had 
given it from him. We have a good view of this 
lake from a hill above Bualht. 

© The hilles called in Walſch Munnith e gale 1 
61 appere in Talegarth about Dinas, and ſo to the 
e places about Nanthondy, and with ſome part of 
* theſe mountains meer the great hills called B 
6 Breckeniauc, and rennith in length to the Black 
“mountain to my eſtimation upon 18 miles k.“ | 

1e Arture's hill is three good Welſch, almoſt fue 
% Engliſh miles, ſouth-weſt from Brekenok and i 
« the very top of the hill is a fair wellſpring. Ibe 
„ hille of ſumme is countid the hieſt hille of 
„ Wales, and in a very cleere day a man may ſer 


4 from it a part of Malvern hills and Gloceſtre and 
„ Briſtow, and part of Devenſhire and Cornwale- 


There be divers other hilles by Arture's bille, the 


« which, with it be communely called Banne Breke 
ee niauc l.“ 


CT Ib, 5 Ib. 
& Lel. V. 69. 
Ib. 68, 
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7 Trecajile, eleven mites from Brekenok, ſome- 
time a large borow and market town, now much 
„in ruin, wherby yet appereth the ruines of a 
« caſtle. In the bottom of this town runneth Lug- 
« pun, a brook riſing two miles of in a 'marſh on 
« the fide of an hill, and by Trecaſtle runnith into 
Wilke. There is building on the further ſide of 
« this river hard joining to Trecaſtle, and is called 
« the Biſhop's Town, and it keepeth law day at 


« Llandew lordſhip a mile from Brekenok, as Tre- 
« caſtle doth at Brekenok. Then paſſing upward 


« the hill a mile and more I left on the right hand 
« Munnith de the black Mountain, and two miles 


« ens on the left hand appeared the place whereof 
« the river Ly doth ſpring as out of a fountain or 


« well called” Blaintoiſte w. 
The firſt place on the borders of Chckmöfthen- 


| ſhire at the foot of a high green mountain, on 


whoſe top is the diviſion of the counties, is Trecaſlle, 
diſtinguiſhed onl; by a very good inn. By the 
road fide from hence to Brecknock are Leber gen- 
tlemen's ſeats and parks. 

On the top of Trecaſtle hill was uk 6 up the ſlone 
Pl. XIV. fig. 1. near a ſpot called the Heath cock, 
in making the turnpike road over the hill 1769, and 
it has ſince been removed to Landilo in Caermar- 
thenſhire n. It is a miliary, to be read, 

« Jmperatori domino noſtro Marco Caffianio Latino 
« Poſtumo Pio Felici Aug.” 


Fig. 2. in the ſame plate was found by the c de . 


the Roman road between Copel Coclhryn and Mynidd 
birr or the Long Mountain, which road Mr. 
Strange ſuppoſes led from NI DVNtT or Neath into 
Brecknockſhire *%. This alſo may be a milliary, and 
the firſt word IMP. C. 

Fig. 3. Was diſcovered in the ſame neighbours 
hood about a mile from Tſtraedvelty in the croſs road 
leading from Brecknock over the mountains to Neath. 
Itis a ſtone called Main Maddock, which from the 


rude inſcription on it appears to have been ſepulchral, | 
and probably ſtood by the fide of the Roman road 


luppoſed to have traverfed this country. In the 
neighbourhood of Zfraedvelty was found a large 
gold coin of Veſpafian?; and at Pen y Mynnid in 


the ſame neighbourhood ſtands the ſtone engraved 3 


Pl. XIV. fig. 4. having a ſimpuvium on it. 


* Buelth upon Wy is a good market town, and 


* there is a fair caſtle of the king's. This lordſhip 


* hath good plenty of wood a.“ Here prince Lle- 


wellyn was flain in a wood aſter big defeat by the 
Engliſh at Irvon bridge . 


BuLLzUM, the y place Prolemy mentions 


among the Silures, may be the Burrium of the li- 
nerary, and to be placed at U. Neither Bualth 
nor Naereu a few miles from it have any pretenſions 


o Romanity. The remains of an entrenchment on 


ariſing ground near the latter are evidently Britiſh, 


and a few miles from it in the road from Brecknok 
no Cardiganſhire are two very large ſtones eight 
or nine feet high and about four feet broad, of an 
irregular "Tg about a furlong aſunder, in ſome 
low grounds one mile ſouch- .calt of Llanworthid wells. 
Near the river Irvon about one mile and an half 
north from Llandrindod wells in Radnorſhire, and 


not much out of the road from thence to Bualht, is a 
ſquare wy and foundations of its ſtone walls like | 


K S HI R E. 


thoſe 6f the Gaer near Brecknock. It is on a farm 
called, C in Llanir pariſh, encloſing about four 
acres, each fide within the walls 432 feet. The walls 


are about eight feet thick, defended by a ditch abour 
ten or twelve feet wide, Parallel to the north and weſt 


ſides, which are the moſt acceſſible, but not quite the 


length of either, and about twenty yards from the. 
ditch, are remains of another wall and ditch ; the. 


two other ſides are defended by the river Ithon and 


a kind of natural hollow*, Mr, Lluyd interprets 


Buelth Ox Cliff or Oxen, Holt, and places the Roman 


fort at Caereu. Dr. Stukeley very erroneouſly puts 
it both at Buelht and Old Radnor”. A conſiderable 
part of the town, all the ſide of the ſtreet next the 


Wye, was deſtroyed by an accidental fire 1690. 
The Hay ſtandith hard upon, Wye, and yet 
„ ſhewith the token of a right ſtrong” wall having 
e in it three gates and a poſterne. There is alſo a 
e caſtle, which ſometime hath been right ſtately. 
% Within the town is but one poor pariſh. In the 


e ſuburb hard by Wy i is a pariſh church metely fair. 
« Ther is alſo in the ſuburb a chapel, wher on the 
ce Sunday 1 heard maſs. Not far from the pariſh 


church in the ſuburb is a great round hill of earth 


« caſt up by men's hands either for a windmill or 
« rather for ſome fortres of battle. The town of 
« the Hay has yet a market, but the town within 
The ruine is | 


© the, walls is wonderfully decayed. 


„ afcribed to Owen Glendowr *“. 


One ſhewid me in the towne the ruines "© 
“ gentleman's palace called Waulwine, be whos 
© means prince Lluelin was ſodenli taken at Buelth 
„ caſtle, and thir beheddid and his hedde ſent to the 
e kinge. Duleſſe, a pretty river riſing in the moun- 


e taines about three miles from Hay cummeth even 


Cwn. 


Hay, 


Duleſſe 7. 


ce thoro' the town and ſtrait into Wy without the 
« eaſt gate of the town. In felds hard by in plough-. 


ing hath been found oftimes numiſmata Ramano- 
um, the which ther communely be callid the eis 
* money. The town longid to the duke of Buck- 


« jngham. It perteinith now to the lord Staford 


6c his ſon. Artures hilles and ſumme other of the 


“bank ]nes veri manifeſtly appeare to a man loking 
* out of the W. gate of Hay.“ 


Owen Glendwyr, or more properly Owen: ap 
Gryffydh Vychan, was about the middle of the 14th 
century educated at one of the inns of court, and was 
preferred to the place of ſcutiſer or eſquire of the 


body to Richard II. (as Wallingham 7 ſays) and 


PI Glen- 


dwr. 


was taken priſoner with him in Flint caſtle. Being 
well aſſured that his maſter was depoſed and mur- 


dered, and being alſo provoked by ſeveral affronts 


and wrongs received from lord Grey of Ruthin, 


whom Henry very much countenanced, he took up 


arms, and looking upon Henry as an 4 1 cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed Prince of Wales. T bough 
he was deſcended paternally only from a younger 
brother of the houſe of Powis, he ſet up a claim to 
the principality as deſcended by aà daughter from 


Llewellyn ap Griffydh laſt prince of the Britiſh race. 


He invaded the lands and burnt and deſtroyed the 
houſes - and eſtates, of all who favoured and adhered 
to king Henry, He defeated Henry's troops once 
under lord Grey, whom he took, and on his ranſom- 
ing himſelf he married Owen's daughter. He ſum- 
moned a parliament 1402 at Machynlleth in Mont- 


" La. v. „ n Mr. Strange, Archzol, IV. 7. 0 w. b, 8, 
Lel. V. 710. Wyndham, 194. 3 3 363365. Mr. Powell, 
* Mr, Powell, Archæol. I, 301, 302. | 7 Ib. IV. ag. 88 
P 72. | | 7 Vpod. Neuſir; an, | nA 
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| Clereho. 


SGuinbock. 


Llani go. 


8 Broyulles. 


Uſk r, 


Brcknok. 


e abbey- 
e ſuperior as the hy gate by North. Wet gate by 
ce the Blak freers. They be in the ſuburb. Eſt gate, 

« Water gate, Cambrice Portbene hichca, 1. e. ſupe- 


S: ; F354 
gomeryſhire, at which all the nobility and gentry of 


Wales aſſiſted, and among them David Gam, who, 
though he had married Owen's ſiſter, being wholly 


devoted to the intereſt of the duke of Lancaſter, in- 


tended nothing leſs than to aſſaſſinate Owen. But 
the plot was diſcovered, and Gam being ſeized had 
like to have ſuffered as a traitor, but was ſaved by 
the interceſſion of Owen's beſt friends and ſupporters. 
Notwithſtanding this pardon, as ſoon as he re- 


turned to his own country, where he had a conſidera- 


ble intereſt, he exceedingly annoyed Owen's friends. 
Not long after Owen entered the Marches of Wales. 


hi, all waſte with fire and ſword, and having then 


urnt the houſe of fir David Gam is reported while it 


was on fire to have made this inſulting ſpeech: 


| O gweli di wr c6ch Cam, 
Vn ymofyn y Gyrnigwen, 
Dywed y bod hi tan y lan, 
A nod y glo ar ei phen ?. 
After the defeat of Hotſpur who had joined him 


1404 he ſolicited and received aid from France, and 
having given much trouble and defeat to Henry IV. 


continued ſo powerful an oppoſition to his ſon 


Henry V. that that prince was glad to offer him 4 


pardon; the effect of which was probably defeated 
by his death 1415, in a forlorn reduced condition, 


and peace was granted to» lis ſon *. 
„When E approached near the Hay, and began 


« to deſcend from thens I ſaw on the hither ſide of 
« Wy a mile from the Hay the caſtle of Clerebo d. 


& Glinbock a lordſhip within a mile of the Hay. 
« Tr is no market town nor caſtle ; but at Llanigo ap- 


* pears a 2 or tower 2 noxiorum cuſtodie 


10 deputata . 6 


« Broynlles caſtle i in hi midway between the Hay 


and Breknok in the hundred of Cantercily 1 in great 
«© came?” 

« TViſe riſith in Black mountain ro miles above 
« Brekenok towards Carmardine, and ſo rennith 


ce thorough the litle foreſt and great foreſt of Brekenok 
and ſo cummith thorough Redbrynn bridge to 
ce Breken to Aberconnreg, a maner place of the Au- 
« breys, to Penkelthle, to Creghowel, to Aberga- 
es veny, to Uſk, Caerleon, Newport*. 6g 


„ The town of Breknoc is welle waullid, and hath 
& x fair caſtel joining to it, The duke of Boking- 
« ham was a late lord there. In the town be. 
* paroche churches, and withowt. . There a late 
ce was a celle of blak monkes longing to Batayle 
Breknok waullid, 1111 gates. Old Port 


89 © 0 


ce rior, the old gate. Portbont, Bridgate alias Weſt 
« gate. Portiſſa the lower gate alias Eſt gate. 
ec Port doure, Water gate, alias Portruiſte. Beſide 


ee theſe gates is one without in the beginning of a 
„ ſuburb called Porthene S. Mariæ. In the town 


ee is a mighti greate chapel with a large tour for 
« belles of hard ſtone coſteli ſquared with the ex- 
ei pence of a thowſand pounds. 
« Johannis Evangeliſtæ) was wher the priori was, 
c and was afor ether or the priori was made, and yet 
« js, It ſtandith north without the wall upon the 


« ripe of Honddye. The paroche of Llanvays. St. Da- 


« yid's, Llanchurch, vais, extra, ac f diceres extra murds. 


U 


© paſſed through the great bridge. 
s at Breknok was thrown. down by the rage of Uſe 
water 26 Henry VIII. die 8. Hugonis. 


The paroche (St. 


1 


* It ſtandeth between the river of Uſke and " WE 
& brooke, that is about the lower end of the town of 
“ Brekenok, In the eſt ſuburb is an hoſpitalle yi, 


* a chapel of S. Catarine. The caſtel ſtandethin 


« the ſuburb, and is divided from the town by Hon. 
« deney river, over the which is an hy bridge of 
* 1F arches to go into the caſtle, the which is ver 
6e Jarge,, ſtrong, well maintained, and the keep gf 
the caſtle is very large and fair. Ther apperith 
* digging, when menn labored to bring a peace 9 
“ Hondy about to inſulate Brekenok with hit and 
« Wiſke. In the town is a market twice a week 
c on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. There hath been 
found about the town in the feelds Roman coins. 
At the end of the lower part of the caſtle cum. 

* meth Honddey into Uſke as ſoon as Uſke is onde 


Uſke bridge 


It was 
* not by rain but by ſnow melted that came out F 
* the mountains. The water ran forward about the 
„ toppe of the high bridge, and the circle marke ap- 
“ pereth almoſt to the middle wall of the blake frier 
« cloiſter, To the lordſhip of Brekennok longith but 
* only the market of Brekenok. Im al the lordſhip of 
“ Brekengc was not in time of memori. but the prigri 
©« of blake monks in Brekenok a cell to Bataile. Ber- 


« nardus de Novo Mercatu was founder of itf,” 


The town of Brecknock is old and not illbuik, 


governed by a bailiff and 15. aldermen, and has three 


churches. The caſtle ſtood on an hill to the eat 


; commanding the whole town, but only a piece of its 


walls and a tower remain. Leland ſays part of it 
was built by a lady Malt Albere or Marabrune 1 
reputed witch s. Prince LY was forced to raiſe 
a long. ſiege of it 1433. At its foot the Uſk runs 
over ledges of rocks 9 5 a handſome bridge of 
three arches by the priory, founded for Benedictines 


by Bernard Newmarch in the reign of Henry I. 


valued at C. 1712. 145. per ann.! The houſe is inba- 
bited by a private family; the ſouth and eaſt ſides of 
the cloiſters, the refectory and other offices are in- 
tire: the church now parochial is a magnificent 
building but ill kept. The principal church in the 
town is St. David's, a handſome ſtructure neatly fitted 
up, in which prayers are read twice a week in 
Welſh, though that language prevails leſs as we 
approach England. On the other fide of the river 
at the eaſt end of the town are the remains of the 
Dominican priory, part of the gateway, a quadrangle 


and a cloiſter with the refectory and St. Mary's 


chapel (the antient choir) the nave a ſhell for bury- 
ing. Henry VIII. converted this into a college by the 
name of the college of Chriſt Church in Brecknoc, 
and joined the college at Aberguilly to it. It fill 
remains, and eonſiſts'of the biſhop of St. David's who 
preſides as dean, a precentor, treaſurer, chancellor, 
and 19 other prebendaries*, Here were buried three 
biſhops of St. David's, Manwaring, Lucy, and 
Bull. A linen manufactory has been lately ſet on 
foot at Breknok with ſucceſs, 

Fhe Roman ftation is called the Cae- ra, d. Caer ot 
the city] at which Mr. Harris places Alagnis. He 
ſeems, however, to have been miſled by the equito- 


cal name of Jaa civitas given it in old charters + 
It is a ſmall farm three miles from Brecknock- | 


Half a mile from the houſe the preſent Toad from 


* Gibſon ex MS, Hengwrt. « Pennants Wales, I. 3369 » Lel. V. 72. 6 
© Ib. 69. 5 w. Ib. 70. f Lel. V. * 68. 


k Archzol. U. p. 22, 23. Vaſta civitas quæ vocutur Char. Vaſa civitas quæ „ 
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BRECKN O 


mat town joins the old Roman one, which - 
though much broken is ſtill very diſcernible, having 
deen raiſed high with large pebbles, and 40 feet 
wide. It croſſes Eskir brook, but is loſt on the other 
ide of it, ſo that it probably led only from Caer- 
leon to Ariconium, the 12th Iter in Antoninus. In 
me middle of it about a quarter of a mile from the 
{arm houſe is the monumental ſtone deſcribed by Mr. 
Liuyd in Gibſon's Camden, II. 706. 844, but much 
better engraved here (Pl. XV. fig. 2.) from Mr. 
Strange. It is called Moen y Morinnion or the Virgin's 
fone, from a vulgar tradition of a virgin murdered 
there; but it really belongs to the Romans, repreſenting 
2 man and his wife, and till retaining part of the in- 
ſcription, CONLVNX EIV « It is about fix feet high, 
and three and an half broad, and the figures are cut 
in an area two or three inches below the ſurface of 
the upper and lower part of the ſtone, a circum- 
latce not unfrequent in theſe ſepulchral monuments. 
The camp at the Gaer is on a riſing ground near 
the confluence of two rivers, a parallelogram of 624 
feet by 4 56 the longeſt ſides eaſt and weſt including 
eight acres. 'The walls remain on the north and eaſt 
ſdes from three to fix feet and near ſeven and an 
half thick, and part of the facing is ſtill. perfect. 
Mr. Strange ſaw part of the baſe of a ſmall pe- 
deftal, and was told many fragments of figured ſtoncs, 
urns with aſhes, braſs and filver coins, traces of a 
brick drain of ſemicircular tiles and ſquare tiles, in- 
ſcribed LEG. 11. AVG. have been found here. (See 
Pl. XV. fig. 3.) A mile hence and near two miles 
north from Brecknock on a high hill are remains of 
2 Britiſh oval camp, triple trencht, called Pen 7 
Crug, q. d. the chief heap or barrow. 

In clearing the corner of a field belonging to > Jef 
fry Wilkins, eſq. in the pariſh of Llanfrynach two 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Brecknock, in October 1783, the 
roots of an aſh tree in its fall uncovered a Roman 
hypocauſt. The pillars were three feet three inches 
high, formed of bricks ſeven inches ſquare and one 


| inch thick, covered with tiles from fix to eight inches 


broad, whoſe edges downwards formed both capitals 
and a kind of arches between the pillars: the ſpace 
between the pillars filled up with rubbiſh. Ar the 
eaſt end was a paſlage leading to another row of pil- 
Jars at right angles to the firſt ſupporting a floor of 
cement and a bath ſeven feet four. inches by five feet 
one inch, lined with cement of lime and pounded 
brick two inches and an half thick, poliſhed like 
marble, and four feet deep, In this paſſage was 
found a bar of iron ſix inches ſquare and four feet 
long, This bath was defcended into by two ſteps, 
one a foot the other 16 inches deep. The inner 
angles of the bath were filled with the ſame cement 
wo inches by one and an half and rounded towards 
the bath. In the walls on the eaſt and weſt ſides 
Was a perpendicular brick flue four inches by four 
and an half in the clear with openings through the 
ſdes. At the bottom of the ſouth-eaſt corner was the 
arched drain for letting out the water which ſeems 


to have been brought by other brick pipes. Con- 


tiguous to this bath were two others probably for 
cold water; the inſide cement of which was moſtly 
deſtroyed in clearing out the rubbiſh. The flocr 
o the whole building, which ſeems to have conſiſted 
of ſeveral apartments at different levels, appears to 
have been covered with teſſelated pavement of blue 
and white dies an inch {quare. One part near 


" Archzol. I. 204. 297 . Harris ib. II. 22. 
® Lel, v. 69. 4 Ib, 70. r Ib. 72. 


CKSHIRE 


three feet ſhvare conſiſted of half inch dies. The 
brick tiles were variouſly marked, but none with let- 
ters. There were alſo found many pieces of compoſt, 
ſome impreſſed with the figures of leaves and the 
feet of animals: alſo ſeveral large ſtags horns. 
Only two coins: one ſilver 1vLia AVovsTa : rev. 
PVDICITLA, a female figure ſitting in a chair: the 
other a ſmall imperial copper coin with two figures 
ſtanding and an inſtrument of mixed metal like a 
ſpoon or ſtrigil. About 80 feet ſouth of this build- 


ing where the ground riſes ſuddenly were foundations 


of another building. An old water-coprſe appears 
to have conveyed the water from ſprings at a mile 
diſtant. The farm in a ſurvey 1761 is called Pen y 
pentry or the head of the village, the meadow. where 


the bath is Carney Bach. In the fields of the ſame 


farm are two artificial mounts of - earth covered 
with trees and underwood ”. 


* Llanedeu, a mile from Brekenok, 4 lordſhip of 


c the biſhop of St. David's, where was ſometime a 
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Llanedeus 


ce place of the biſhops, now nothing but an unſeemly 


ruin. The archdeacon of Breknok has a houſe 


© even there, mentioned by Giraldus, that, is allo. 
« fallen down for the moſt part.“ 


James Howel the firſt hiſtoriog rapher of England | 
in the reign of Charles II. was born at Brynn Llang. 


unneth near Brecon about 1596, and died 1666, 


Going from Brekenok towards Llanfavathy 1 


c ſaw Penkelthle caſtle two miles from Breknok on 


ce the farther ſide of Uſke; but ther is only a fair 
© medow between TJſk and ir. Some ſay that it lon- 


"Panketkle; 


„ pid to the Mortimers. Syns the lordſhip was di- 


e vided betwixt the duke of Bokingham and one of 


te the Herberts of Montgomeri. * the eaſtle lon- 
c vith to the Herberts .“ | 


« Tertarith a great broke riſith in the: Jaws hills 


cc 5 miles from Brekenok and comith into Uſk in 
© Brekenok ſuburbe by a place called Trenervith. St. 


Tr etarith ro 


Trenewith, 


C David's church in the ſuburbe of Brekenok ſtood ons 
* on this broke, and ſpilled alluvione was removid to 


* another place. 
© Coming from "a Mae: —_ 1 


« within leſs than 3 miles I enterid into the great 


* foreſt of Brekenok, where men of late were not 
* wont to paſſe without tolle of money; and ſo 
* through that a 3 mile to the litle foreſt, leving 


© Wiſk alway on the right hand; and about the 
end of the litle foreſt I ſaw a litle pile on Wiſk 


* ſtrongly buildid as a lodge. The people ſay there 


ce that it was buildid of a lady, the which alſo buildid 


* much of Breknok caſtle called Malt Albere [Maud 
This was ſhe that ſome call Mata- 
© brune, cf which ſo many fables be told as of a 


7 Aubrey]. 


« witch. The foreſt is called in Welſh Maiſcar r.“ 
Tretwr is a large well-built town among woods, 
with a round tower or caſtle intire except the roof. 
In Leland's time it was a ſmall village eight miles 
from Brekenok, ſtanding on a little brook, with a 
prety caſtle longing to the king, and thereby in the 


village a fair place of Henry Vehan, eſq.“ 


Crickhowel is a ſmall but well accommodated mar- 


ket town near the Uſk 14 miles from Brecknock. 


Leland calls it a pretty tounlet in a valley on Uſk, 


Tretwr. 


Crickhowel. 


having a caſtle hard by belonging once to the Paunſ- 


fords, but now to the king *. 


Mr. Maſkelyne, brother to the Aſtronomer Royal, 


copied, 1773, the following inſcription from a ſtone 
at the Gaer by Cu mdu near Crecowel, communi- 


n Archæol. VII. Pe 209. 0 Lel. . 70. 
Id. 69, 1 3 mg 


cated 
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cated bt Mr. Barrington to the yy: 0 Anti- 
quarics Nov. 18, 1772 
F FATXEVS HIC IA; rr 
FILIVS PSSESERHACYS / | 


About a mile from Lan S.. Fryd church, which 

ſtands alone cloſe to the road, is a cylindrical ſtone 
three feet and an half high, with this inſcription 
£5 damaged and the four laſt letters buried e. 


NI. . + FILIVS VICTORINI, 


See Pl. XIV, wy 5. Mr. Linyd, who ſent biſhop Gib- 
| fon an incortect copy, ſuppoſes it ſepulchral and later 


than the Romans; but the name of Pictorinus ap- 


pears to me to confute this ſuppoſition. Another 
ſtone commemorating Turpilianus! ſtands one mile from 
Crickhowel. See Pl. XIV. fig. 6. On the top of 
an high mountain are plain veſtiges of a circular 


trench cut out of a ſolid moorſtone rock, probably 


Roman. Mr. Lluyd gives the following inſcription 
on a croſs on the road in Vaenor pariſh, which he 
at firſt fight conjedtured might mean In Nomine Dei 
Summi Tilus, or Teilawo, an eminent Welſh Saint. It 
is much more probably to be read, In no Dhi 
Summi. filia, a religious memorial of one Sumi or 
| Sunni, whoſe father's name is loſt or overlooked: 
See Pl. XIV. fig. 7. 


The ſame antiquary adds a monument called Ty 


ud or St. Iltut's hermitage in Llan Hammwlch pa- 
riſh on the top of a hill not far from the church, 
compoſed of four large flattiſh rude ſtones, three of 
them pitched in the ground, and the fourth laid on 


them as a cover forming a cell or hut open in front 
about eight feet long, four wide and high: on the 


two ſide ſtones this variety of crofſes, 


. See PI, XIV. 
fig. 5 


is uncertain, as alſo whether they mean anything, 
11 correſponds with Kit's Coity houſe in Kent, the 
cells at Rollrich, Abury, &c. 
of it was a circle of ſtones called Mac n Iitud; ſome 
of which remained in Mr. Lluyd's time. Probably 
on the introduction of Chriſtianity this Pagan temple 
was applied to Chriſtian uſes. | 

Dinas caſtle ſtandith a good mile from Blan 
&« [.leveni on the top of a notable hill. 
c ruinous almoſt to the hard ground. There be 


e manifeſt tokens of three wards walled about, and 
« thereby was ſometimes three parks and a foreſt, 


„he parks be down, but there is yet good plenty 
« of red deer. The tenants of Dinas hold of the 
«© Welſh tenor. 


« caullid Cathedrales [Cader Idris or Cader Artur ].“ 


«© The people about Dinas burnt Dinas caſtle that 


Owen Glendwr ſhould not we it for his fort- 
« reſs?. 6 


8 Mr, Strange in Archeol, I. 15. 


a Ib, I, 294. IV, 24. 


yr” ' 
Kut we 


near. Talgart, ſuppoſed to have ſerved ſome rei. 
gious purpoſe, now a college for the education of 
12 youths, Mr. Strauge heard of an old ſtone te. 


Brecknock to Bualth ſtands a ſtone with a rude 


| the banks of the Dee A. 
The cell is undoubtedly of the druidical age, geg ere pe v 


though whether the rude figures are of that or a later 


Within a few paces | Bledbyn ap Maenyrch; and ſeized on the lordſhip. 


of Llan Llieni and Cantrey Seliv with lodgings in 
It is now 


country that he was not permitted to go abroad 


It is ſet by like of one of the hilles 


. 
„ Archæol. IV. 27. 
1 Gibſon ex R. Vaughan, 


— * * 7 
F - ; 
1 W's . — . 2 ' 


Lleveni rifth on the Welch Talgarth hard ly 
% Blain Lleveni caſtle, and fo within a mile to I. 
* ſevathan by Broynlles caſtle, and ſo by Glaſehix 
into Wy. at ap called Aber. Lleweni),” 

% Blain Lievenni in ſume antient writings is called! 
e Everz caſtle and Lleveni water Everi brook. Th 
honor of Blain Llevenni ſtanding in à valley ig j, 
„the Welſh Talgarth 3 miles from Penkethle,; 
from Brekenok, and within a mile of the * 
« There is yet the ſhape of a very fair caſtle, ngy 
© decaying, and by it was a borow town, now allo 
in decay. Both longed to the earl of March. 
* Though Blaine Lleyeni be in the Welſch Ty. 
* garth, yet the tenants, keep the Engliſh teng;, 
© Llangors a in e is a member to Plan 
„ Lleveni*.” 


n Engliſh Taleoart-j is NO ende building but 


* a litle priſon by Talgart church in the town, aud 
„ Mr. William Vehan's eſq; place callid Porthanul, | 


ce j. e. Porta copiæ, half a mile from Talegafth church 
« in the valley. The houſe hath a fair gate and a 
e ſtrong wall embattled *,” | 


In the porch of an old houſe at ler Na 


lief of four angels ſupporting ſhields, and ſome ruds 
characters which he or his friend Mr. Hay took 
for a date b. A braſs celt was found under a cromlech 
near Revn Hirr Vynidd on the borders of this county: 


la Llandavaileg church- yard on the road from 


figure of a ſoldier, which ſeems to commemorate 
Brocmail ſurnamed Eſcithrauc, a prince of Powiſland, 
who defeated Ethelrid king of Northumberland on 
His ſurname in 
Bede may refer to Skethrog or Eſkithrog near | 
Llanſanfrid above mentioned *. See it in Pl. XV, 
fig. 1. f 


1 ei having N and flain 


of Brecon, forcing his ſon and heir Gwgan to be con- 
tent with that ſhare which he was pleaſed by way 
of compoſition to allow him, he gave him the lord. 
ſhip and manors of Llanvihangel, Tal y Llyn, part 


Brecknock caſtle ; where there was ſuch ſtrict guard 
kept over him as being the rightful lord of the 


without two or more Norman knights in his com- 
pany. Roger Gunter, a younger branch of the ta- 
mily who aſſiſted Bernard, intermarrying with the 
daughter and heir of Thomas Stodey 8 Henry IV. 
ſettled at Kintbury or Kentbury c. Berks *. 

James Butler afterwards duke of Ormond, was 


_ firſt; created earl of Brecknock at the Reſtoration 


en ang with him the title expired 1688“. 


| & 7 5, GEES 
Pl. I. 4. 6. © Ib. 


Rare Plant found 1 in | Renee hire 


Orobus ſyloaticus. Engliſh Wood Vetch or Bitter Vetch; in woods and he 1 below Brechnack bills in 


the way to Card} 5 
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ELO W Brecknock and Herefordſhires to the 


called Ventſet and Wents- land, and by the Britans 
Cuent, from an antient city of that name. It is 
bounded on the north by the river Munow, which di- 
vides it from Herefordſhire, as does the Wye on the caſt 
ſtom Gloceſterſhire, and the Remney on the weſt from 
Glamorganſhire ; and on the ſouth is the Severn ſea, 


into which thoſe rivers fall, together with the UR, 


which runs through the middle of the county. Its 
produce is not only equal to its own conſumption, but 
plentifully ſupplies its neighbours. The eaſt part is 
covered with herbage and wood; the weſt is ſome- 
what mountainous and ſtony, but does not ill requite 


raldus, ſpeaking of his own time , are practiſed 
« jn martial exerciſes, of approved bravery, and the 
A beſt archers of all the Welſh borderers.“ 


In the extreme point called Ewias, not far from 


the river Munow, among Hatterell hills, which riſing 
like a chair are called Munith ® Cader, ſtands the an- 
tient abbey of Lanthony, founded by Walter Lacy, 
to whom William earl of Hereford gave lands here, 
and from whom deſcended the Laries, who figured 
among the firſt conquerors of Ireland. I ſhall borrow 
Giraldus Cambrenſis' deſcription of this ſmall mos 
naſtery, with whoſe, ſituation he was perfectly ac- 
quainted. 


on every fide by a circle of mountains, whoſe ſum- 
© mits pierce the clouds, ſtands the church of St. 
« John Baptiſt, roofed with lead, and built of hewn 


„ ſtones, in no mean ſtyle conſidering the place, on 


the ſpot where before ſtood the poor chapel of St. 
* David the archbiſhop adorned only with moſs and 
* clinging ivy. A ſpot calculated for the purpoſes 
of real religion, and moſt adapted to canonical 
« diſcipline of all the religious houſes in the iſland of 
Britain, firſt pitched upon by two hermits in honor 


* of an hermit, at the greateſt diſtance from all the is the caſtle, which appears from the public re- 


cords to have flouriſhed in William the Conqueror's | 
time, though ſuppoſed to have been built by John 


® buſtle of the world, in ſolitude upon the river 
* Hodney, at the bottom of a valley, from which 
and from Hodney it is called Lanthodeny, Lhan ſig- 
N infying a place for religious purpoſes. But to 
* ſpeak with more exactneſs, the proper name of this 
* place in Welſh is Nantbodeny, it being to this day 
called by the inhabitants Lhan Devi Nanthodeny, 


„q. d. The church of St. David upon the river 
The rains produced by the mountains 


* Hodeney. 
are frequent here, the winds violent, and the fogs 
in winter time almoſt continual. Vet, thick as the 
air is, the temperament is ſo mild and healthy 


* that diſorders are very uncommon. The monks. 


* {itting here in their cloyſter, when they put out 


their heads for freſh air, whichever way they turn 


® their eyes over the lofty roofs of their cells behold 
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Vox. II. 


ſouth lies the county of Monmouth, formerly 


« In the deep vale of Ewias,” ſays he, 
„ which is about an arrow's flight over, ſurrounded 


© the tops of the mountains as it were reaching to 


* heaven, and covered with deer; of which here are 


plenty feeding on the ſummits which bound the 
horizon. 


The ſun is firſt ſeen here even in fair 
cc weather between the firſt and third hours of the 
& day juſt above the tops of the hills.” And a little 
after he goes on thus: * Report drew hither Roger 


_« biſhop of Saliſbury then the firſt man in the king- 
dom under the king; who, after he had for ſome 


de time with altoniſhment conſidered the nature of the 


c place, the hermit-like ſolitude of the brethren 


« there ſerving God without the leaſt diſagreement, 
« and their calm converſation, returned to the king, 


| and reporting all that he had ſeen and thought 
the huſbandman's pains. ** The people,“ fays Gi- 


<« worthy to be related, after ſpending the greateſt 
« part of the day in praiſe of the place, concluded 


« his encomium in theſe terms: * To finiſh my ſtory, - 
© the whole revenue of the crown and ſtate would 


© not be ſufficient to build the cloyſter only.“ After 
keeping ti.e king and all the court in ſuſpence 
© wondering at his paradoxical expreſſion, he at laſt 


explained it by ſaying he meant the incloſure of 


er hills defending it on every ſide.” But of this 
enough. „55 5 
Onthe river Mun 


one ſees Groſtmont and Skinfrith 


caſtles, formerly belonging to the Breoſes by grant 


from king John, afterwards to Hubert de Burg, 


who, to appeaſe the ſtorm of court envy, gave up 


theſe and two others, viz. White Caſtle and Hanfeld 


to king Henry III. as we read in Matthew Paris' Hiſ- 


toria Minor, © for peace and recovery of former 

« favour.” EE EW 5 „ 
In the other corner, io the northe, the Munow 

and Wye meeting almoſt ſurround, and give name 


to the chief town of the county, it being called in 
Britain Mongwy [Mwnwy], and by us Monmouth. 
On the north, where it is not defended by che 
rivers, it was encompaſſed with a wall and ditch. 


In the middle of the town, near the market place, 


baron of Monmouth, from whom it came to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, when Henry III. ſtripped him of 
his eſtate for his obſtinate adherence to the barons 
againſt him, or rather, as we read in the king's pre- 
rogative, becauſe his heirs had taken the oath of al- 
legiance to the earls of Bretagne. The town at pre- 
ſent enjoys conſiderable privileges granted by the 
houſe of Lancaſter. But it is diſtinguiſhed for no- 
thing ſo much as for giving birth ro Henry V. the 


Conqueror of France, and the ſecond ornament of the 


houſe of Lancaſter, that Henry, who by his valor 
ſubdued France, and brought Charles VI. king of 


France to a kind of renunciation of his crown, On 


the great ſucceſſes which attended this prince in his 


d Mwnyth cadir i. e. the chair mountains. 
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wars John Seward, not the worſt poet of the time, 
thus exultingly addreſſes the Engliſh : 


te per extremum Tanain pigroſque Triones, 

Ire per arentem Lybiam, ſuperate calores 

Solis, & arcanos Nili deprendite fontes, 
Herculeum finem, Bacchi tranſcurrite metas ; 

Angli juris erit quicquid complectitur orbis. 

Anglis rubra dabunt pretioſas æquora conchas, 

Indus ebur, ramos Panchaia, vellera Seres : 

Dum viget Henricus, dum noſter vivit Achilles: 

Lit etenim laudes longe tranſgreſſus avitas. 


Go to remoteſt Tanais' Northern lands, 
Through Phcebus' power in Afric's burning ſands, 
"The ſecret ſources of the Nile explore, 
Bacchus and great Alcides' bounds run o'er. 
All that the world contains the Engliſh owns; 
The Red Sea gives to England precious ſtones; 
Arabia ſpice, India her iv'ry gives, 
The Seres ſilk : For while our Henry lives, 
England's Achilles ſhall in Henry laſt, 
Who all her antient glories far ſurpaſt, 


Monmouth alſo boaſts of having given birth to Gal- 
or fridus Arthurius, biſhop of St. Aſaph, the compiler of 
Britiſh hiſtory, a man very well verſed in antiquity, 
but not of antient veracity, having ſtuffed his work 
with ſo many idle tales of his own inventing that he 
is ranked among prohibited authors by the church of 
Rome. 
Hence the Wye winds down to che ſouth, having 
a plenteous ſalmon fiſhery from September to April. 
It is at preſent the boundary between Glouceſter and 
Monmouthſhires, as formerly between the Welſh and 
Engliſh, according to that line of Necham: 


Inde vagos Jaga Cambrenſes, hinc reſpicit 4 | 


One way the Wye the wandring Welſhmen ſees, 
Another England. 


As it approaches towards its mouth it runs by 
Chepſtow, q. d. if you derive it from the Saxon, a 
market or place of trade, called by the Britans Caſtle 


CaftelbG:vente Went, It is a conſiderable town, fituated on a hill 


Tiling from the river, ſurrounded with walls, which in- 
clude fields and gardens within their large circuit. It 
has a caſtle of conſiderable extent commanding the 


river, and overagainſt it ſtood a priory, now for the 


moſt part demoliſhed, and the remainder turned into 
a pariſh church. The bridge over the Wye is built 
of timber, and very high, on account of the great 
riſe of the tide in this river. The lords of this town 
| were the earls of Pembroke, of the houſe of Clare, 
commonly called from the neighbouring caſtle of 
Strigbull, where they reſided, earls of Strigbull and 
Pembroke, the laſt of whom, Richard, a man of an 


invincible ſpirit, and very long arms, called Strongboro, 


from being able to bend the ſtrongeſt bow, and his 
amazing ſtrength, firſt by his valour opened the 
conquelt of Ireland to the Engliſh, By his daughter 
it came to the Bigotts, &c. but now belongs to the 
earls of Worceſter, But this town is of no great an- 
tiquity; for many perſons affirm, and not without 
reaſon, that it roſe not many ages ago out of VENTA, 
a very antient city four miles weſt of this, which 
flouriſhed in the time of Antoninus, - whoſe name 
neither the rage of men nor time has yet extinguiſhed, 


it being ſtiil called Caer Went, or the City Wenta. The — 


* 1 Landaf, : 
4 Fol. 162. where it is ſpelt 2 igboiel. 


© pevement: {imo Altano, Sea wind, G. very ſtrong pirry from the ſea, H. 


The little river Throgoy next falls into the Seyern f 


about the year 1240, was bound to affiſt William de“ 
Saint Maur to recover Wendye from the Welſh. From 


champ, baron of Hach, who derived his deſcent 
from Sibilla coheireſs of William Mareſhall, that 


e ſhines upon them; nor can I (continues he) eaſily 


R 3 


city has ſuffered ſo much from one or other of theſe 


Wye, ſtands Portfeweth, called Portſcith by Ma. 
rianus, who relates that Harald erected here, A.). 
1055, a fortification againſt the Welſh, which they 
immediately razed under the command of Caradoe, 


near Caldecot, where I ſaw the walls of a caſtle be: (a, 
longing antiently to the Conſtables of England, and 
held by the ſervice of being Conſtable of England +, 
Near it one fees Wondy and Penboꝛo, antiently the ſeat Fs 
of the famous family of Saint Maur, now corruptly * 
Seimor. For William Mareſchall, earl of Pembroke, w 


him deſcended Roger de Saint Maur, knt. who mar- 
ried one of the coheirs of the illuſtrious J. de Beau. 


puiſſant earl of Pembroke, William de Ferrars, earl of 
Derby, Hugh de Vivonia, and William Mallet; men 
of great renown in antient times. The nobility of all 
theſe, as well as that of others, as can be clearly 
proved, centered in the right honourable Edward 
Seimor, now earl of Herrford, a ſingular encourager 
of virtue and learning, and deſerving the higheſt 
praiſe on that account. 

Lower down for ſeveral miles extends a marſhy f. 
tract called he Moore, which, while I was reviewing 9, 
this work, ſuffered great devifiation.” For the Se- i 
vern ſea, aftera ſpring tide, being driven back by a 1 
ſtrong ſouth-weſt wind that blew three days without 
intermiſſion, roſe to ſuch a height with a moſt violent 
ſea wind ©, that the ſwell broke upon this low 
ground and the oppoſite coaſt of Somerſet with the 
greateſt violence, beating down houſes, and drowning 
many cattle and men. At the extremity of this marſu | 
land, which runs out into a point, riſes Goldcliffe, ſo | 
called according to Giraldus Cambrenſis f, from the 
* ſparkling golden colour of its ſfönes, when the fun 


e perſuade myſelf that Nature in vain gave brightneß 
ce to ſtones, or that there ſhould be flower without 
fruit, if any body would take the pains to pe. 
e netrate by art into the veins there and the inmoſt 
& bowels of the earth.” Here alfo are ſome remains 


+ Inq. 3. E. I. 
I. e. 5. . of 


circumſtances, that its exiſtence is diſcoverahle at al 
preſent only from half ruined walls, teſſelated pare. Aft. 
ments, and Roman coins. It is about a mile in cit. of the 
cumference; great part of the wall remains on the and ot 
ſouth fide, and ſomething more than the rying of the co 
three towers. Of what conſequence it was formerly Thi 
may be inferred from this circumſtance alone, that m. called 
before the name of Monmouth was known, the whole | of the 
country was called from it Guent, Went-ſet, aud and at 
Went/land. It was further, as we read in the life gf ls, called 
Tathaus a Britiſh faint, an univerſity, or place ay. which 
propriated to literature, over which this Tathaus banniu 
preſided with great applauſe, having been invited by as Gir 
king Caradoc ap Inir : he alſo built a church here #, than 2 
Five miles weſt of this place ſtands at the foot of earl V 
a hill Strigull caſtle, called by us at preſent Strigl, whom 
by the Normans £/righi/l, built as appears fron rence « 
Domeſday book d by William Fitz O/born, earl of He. ho 
reford, and afterwards made the reſidence of the crimes 
earls of Pembroke of the houſe of Clare: whence and hi 
they were commonly called earls of Strigul. the fo 
Below this, on the eſtuary near the mouth of the 2, his ct 
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of a priory, which acknowledges the Chandos any 


| for its patrons» 


After this we come by the marthiznd: to the moiith 
of the ca, which the Britans call Ct and W/ ; 
and others Ot. This, as I ſaid before, runs through 
4 country by three ſmall touns of high antiquity. 
The firſt on the north-weſt edge of the county is 
called by Antoninus GoBANXIvM 8 at the confluence 
of the Uſk and Gevenny, whence it takes its name, 
and at preſent retaining the antient name intire is 


„ called Aber Gevenny, and contractedly Abergenny, 


which ſignifies the confluence of the Gevenny or Go- 
bannius, 
as Giraldus b ſays, was diſhonoured by treaſon oftner 
than any caſtle in 'Wales; firſt by William ſon of 


earl Milo, afterwards by William Bregſe; both of 
whom inviting ſome Welſh lords hither under pre- 


tence of friendſhip and public faith, baſely murdered 
them. Bur the vengeance of Heayen followed their 
crimes; the latter, being ſtripped of all his eſtates 
and his wife and ſon ſtarved to death, died abroad; 

the former ſuffered at length the puniſhment due to 
his crimes by a ſtone falling on his head when 
Breulais caſtle-was on fire. The firſt lord of Aber- 
gevenny or Gobannium that I have met-with was one' 


Hameline Balun', who left Brian of Wallingford or 


Brientius de L'iſie ſurnamed Fitz Count * his heir. 
He built an hoſpital here for his two ſons who were 


Walter fon of Milo earl of Hereford!. 
ceeded his brother Henry, ſlain by the Welſh who 
invaded his lands, which were defended by the king's 
officers with great difficulty, But by a ſiſter of 
Henry n it came to the Breoſes, and from them by 


Grey of Ruthin d. William de Beauchamp however 


recovered it from Grey by virtue of -a conveyance 


and agreement, and he again in default of iſſue male 


wick and his heirs male. 


the French wars“, leaving an only daughter? mar- 
ried to Edward Nev, From that time the Nevilles 
bore the tile of baron Abergavenny, though the caſtle 


veyance abovementioned . The f. 
dying in our time left one only daughter Mary, mar- 
ried to fir Thomas Fane, knt. between whom and fir 
Edward Newsll, knt. the next male heir, to whom by 
will confirmed in parliament the caſtle of Aberge- 


a long ſuit was vigorouſly and ably agitated before 
the Houſe of Lords, 2d of king. James, for ſeven days 
together r. 


liciently clear, and both adjudged highly deſerving 


gevenny and baron Le Deſpenſer belonged to this 
family hereditarily, the lords petitioned the king 
to reſtore the rank of baron to both, to which he 


Chancellor, firſt, Whether the heir male or the heir 


: More property eines. Baxter and Harris. 

e ſpeaks ot the caſtle, I. 3. but uſes not theſe words, 
bis nephew. Dugd- I. 466. 
r Dagdale differs, I. 414. 

Elizabeth, Dug d. I. 309. 


9 


It is defended by a wall and caſtle, which, 


lepers, and left the greateſt part of his eſtate to 


marriage by the Cantelupes and Haſtings to Reginald 


made it over to his brother Thomas earl of War- 
William de Beauchamp 
| lord of Abergavenny had a ſon named Richard 
created for his valour earl of Worceſter, and ſlain in 


was long kept from them by virtue of the con- 
fourth of theſe 


venny and the largeſt part of the eſtate had fallen, 


But the queſtion: of right not being ſuf- 


of the title by the ſplendour of their family, and it 
Plainly appearing that both the title of baron Aber. 


readily agreed. Upon this it was propoſed by the. 


1 Dugdale I. 536. and Vincent, 237» differ, 
a Dugd. 1. 716. 732. 

1 Dugd, J. 242. | 
Rather by —.— after his wall was finiſhed ; for the inſcriptions {yeak of him and hit 48 Horſſey, p- .. 
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female ſhould bear the title of Abergevenny, when 
the majority determined in favour of the heir male. 
It was again propoſed, whether the barony of Le 
Deſpenſer ſhould be reſtored to the heir female and 
her heirs, to which they all agreed: and this being 
laid before the King, he confirmed it by his aſſent. 
Edward Newill by the King's writ was immediately 
ſummoned to parliament by the title of baron Aber- 
gaveniiy, and introduced in his robes of patliament 
between two barons according to cuſtom, and ſeared 
above baron Audeley. At the ſame time were read 
in the houſe of Lords the king's letters patent“ re. 
* ſtoring, advancing, preferring, &c. Mary Fane to 
te the ſtate, degree; title, ſtyle, name, hbnour, and 
6e dignity of baroneſs Le Deſpenſer, to have and to 
% hold the ſtate, &ci aforeſaid to the ſaid Mary and 
* her hejrs; and that her heirs ſhould be ſucceſſively 
* barons Le Deſpenſer, '&c,” A new queſtion 


ariſing about precedence, the lords referred it to the 
commiſſioners for executing the office of carl mar- 


ſhall of England; who after mature conſideration 
determined under their hand and ſeal in favour of 


the barony of Le Deſpenſer, which was read before 


the Houſe oſ Lords, and by their command entered 


in their journals, whence I have taken this abſtract. 
I muſt not forget to obſerve, that this caſtle was 


held by J. Haſtings, by homage, ward, and mar- 
© riage, and whenever it happened (as che inqui - 
“ ſition ſets forth) that there was war between the 
To him ſnc- 


« king of England and the prince of Wales, he was 


© to defend the country of Over-went at his own 
„ expence in the beſt manner he could for his o.] 
« and the king's advantage and the defence of the 


realm of England.” 


The ſecond little city, which Antoninus calls Bvn · | 
: RIVM, and places twelve miles from Gobannium, 
ſtands where the Birthin joins the Usk, called by the 
preſent Britans by a tranſpoſition of letters Brune- 
begie for Burenbegie and Caer Uske, by Giraldus* 
Caſtrum Oſcæ, and by the Engliſh Ude. 


At preſent 
it exhibits only the ruins of a large and ſtrong 
caſtle, pleaſantly ſituate between the river Uſke and 
the little rivulet Oil, which runs under it from 
the eaſt by Ragland, a beautiful and caſtle-like. ſeat 
of the earl of Worceſter. 


The third city Antoninus calls ISCA, LEGIO 


II. ſituated on the other fide of the Uſk, exactly 


twelve Italian miles, as he obſerves, from ByVRRIvM. 
It is called by the Britans Caer Leon and Cuer Leon 


ar Uſz, q. d. the City of the Legion on the river Us: 
from the Legio IT. Auguſta. called alſo Britannica 

II. This legion formed by Auguſtus, and ſent by 
Claudius out of Germany into Britain under the 
command of Veſpaſian, whom it ſupported in his de- 

ſigns on the empire, and ſecured it io him with the le- 
gions in Britain, ſeems to have been at laſt ſtationed 


here under Julius  Frontinus* againſt the Silures, 
How conſiderable a place this Iſca was at that time 
Giraldus will tell us in his Itinerarium Cambriæ u: 
„This was au antient and highly privileged city, 
* admirably - built in former times by the Romans 
«with walls of burnt brick. 


4 Dugd. Bar. I. 483. 
* 5 Hen, V. Dugg. I. 242: 
J. e. 5. 
i I. Cs 6. 
« laces 


r Ib. 


6 E. II. | 10 0 


"You will ſee here 
© many traces of antienr grandeur, immenſe pa- 
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ce to the great Arthur's court. 


© hence to that place.“ 
proof of its antiquity I have added ſome antient in- 
| ſcriptions lately dug up here, kindly communicated | 
to me by the right reverend father in God Francis 
Godwin biſhop of Landaff, a ſingular lover of vene- 
rable antiquity and polite literature. In the year 
160 was found by labourers in an adjoining meadow _ 
on a teſſelated pavement an image in tuckt up gar- | 
ments with a quiver, but without head, hands, or 
feet; and a fragment of an altar with this inſcrip= _ 
tion in letters three inches long, erected by Hateria- 
nus the emperor's lieutenant and Propretor of Ci- 1 


Ss 1 
te laces whoſe roofs once gilded imitated the Roman 
« ſplendor, it having been firſt built by the Roman 
* emperors, and adorned with handſome ſtructures. 
“ Here was a prodigious high tower, noble baths, 
© remains of temples and theatres with grand walls 
© part of which are ſtill remaining. You will every 
cc where find both within and without the walls 


© ſubterraneous buildings, water-courſes, and paſ- 


„ ſages underground, and what you will think more 
* extraordinary, ſtoves everywhere wonderfully con- 


ec ſtrufted, ſecretly conveying a concealed heat from 
e certaip narrow brick flews. 
L. rjed two eminent perſonages next to Alban and 
* Amphibalus, the principal protomartyrs of Great 


In this city are bu- 


« Britain, and here crowned with martyrdom, viz. 
& [ulius and Aaron, who have each a noble church in 
re the city. That dedicated to the martyr Julius is 
<« graced with a choir of virgins devoted to God; the 
© gther is dedicated to his companion Aaron, and furs 


e niſhed with an excellent company of canons. Am- 
e phibalus alſo, the teacher and faithful inſtructor of 


„St. Alban in the faith, was a native of this place. 


6 The city is well ſituated on the river Oste which 


js navigable to the ſea, and is beautified with woods 
e and meadows. Here the Roman ambaſſadors came 
Here Dubritius the 
c archbiſhop reſigned that honour to David of Me- 
© nevia, and the Metropolitan ſee was tranſlated from 
Thus Giraldus. But in 
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Next year was dug up near it the following in- 


ſcription, which proves the ſaid image to have re- 
preſented — and that *r temple was A ee by | 


- 4.6 LEG i is is Vir clariſimus or conſularis legatus, Horll, 321, 
* Ward MS. n. Woodford has no more of this than * on the left of the crack, 
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Titus Flavius Poſtumius Varus, probably a veteran 
a cohort of the ſecond ou 0 
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And this yeat was found a votive altar, on which the 
name of Geta Ceſar ſeems to have been eraſed 
when he was taken off and declared an enemy by hiz 
brother Antoninus Baſſianus; yet ſo as ſome traces 


of letters ſtill appear, 


PRO SALVTE 
„% 4 (Og FO 
_ SEVERI ET ANTON 
NI ET GETAE AES. CE 
P. SALTIENVS P. F MAE. 
CIA THALAMVS HAD RI. 
PRAEF. LEG. II. AVG. © 
C. VAMPEIANU, ET 
LYCILIAN, 


Some books: make Claudius Pompeianus [ Pompeint) 


and Lollianus [ Lellius] Avitus Conſuls A. C. 2107, 


The following beautiful broken altar was alſo 


n there, which 1 think f is to be thus EE] 
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Theſe iofcriptions are at Mathern, a Houſe of the 


biſhop of Landaft, 
Likewiſe theſe 1 


- | * 7. VECILIANA. | 


WIR VIII. : 
7. VALER. 
| MAXSIMI. | 


7 So Horl}. 321. 


V. C. LEG. TEMPL. DIANAE | * 
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Here about the arrival of the Saxons was © a 
« ſchool of 200 philoſophers verſed in aſtronomy 
« and other ſciences, who diligently obſerved the 


' « motions of the ſtars,” as is related by Alexander 


Elſebienſis, a ſcarce author, out of whom much was 


tranſcribed for me by Thomas James of Oxford, a 


learned man and true lover of books, who devotes 
himſelf intirely to learning and books, and whoſe 
public ſpiritedneſs in examining the libraries in 
England has engaged him in a deſign that will be 
of ſingular ſervice to the republic of letters, and in 
which I moſt heartily wiſh him ſucceſs. | 

In the reign of Henry II. when Giraldus wrote, 
this place ſeems to have been very ſtrong. For 
Yrwith of Caerleon, a ſpirited Britan, held it long 
againſt the Engliſh, till he was defeated by the king, 
and diſlodged. At preſent, as a proof how ſubject 


cities as well as men are to fate, it has dwindled to a 
little town which was formerly ſo large and extended 
on both ſides of the river that St. Julian's, a houſe _ 


of the honourable ſir William Herbert, knt. no leſs 
eminent for his accompliſhed genius and judgement 
than his noble birth, is reported to have been within 


the city, and the church of St. Julius the martyr to 
| have ſtood there, though now near a mile from the 

town. From its ruins roſe Newport, called by Gi- 
raldus Novus Burgus, a modern town, ſomewhat 
Jower at the mouth of the Uſk conſiderable for its 


caſtle and commodious harbour, where was formerly 
a military way mentioned in the following lines by 
Necham. 55 5 
Intrat, & auget aquas Sabri i fluminis Oſta 
Praceps ; teſtis erit Julia Strata ibi. 


f. ſorwerth, — I. c. 3 


Vol Il. 


U furious ent'ring Severn's ſtream augments 
As Julia Strata ſhews. 


There is no reaſon to doubt that this Julia Strata 
was a way, and if I may be indulged a conjecture I 


ſhould think it not improbable that it was raiſed by 


Julius Frontinus the conqueror of the Silures. © In 
the confines of this New Burgh,” ſays Giraldus*, 
* creeps a rivulet named Nantpencarn, impaſſable 
*© eXCePt at certain fords not ſo much by the depth 
* of its ſtream as for the hollowneſs of its bed and 
% marſhy muddineſs: and it had antiently a ford 
called Rydpencarn or the ford under the head of 
* the rock.” This being hardly known when king 
Henry II. accidentally croſſed it, the Welſh (who 


place great faith in prophecies) gave up ever 


proſpect for loſt, becauſe Merlin Wyldht had fore- 


told chat the Welſh would be cruſhed whenever a 
ſtout and freckled prince (ſuch as Henry was) croffed 


In the Saxon heptarchy this country was ſubject 


to the Welſh mountaineers whom they called Dun- 


perran, who yet as appears by antient laws were 
ſubject to the Saxon government. In the early 
Norman times the Lords Marchers grievouſly har- 


raſſed it, particularly Hameline Balun already men- 
tioned, Hugh Lacy, Walter and Gilbert de Clare 
and Brien Wallingford, to whom our kings having 


granted the propriety of all they could conquer from 
the Welſh in theſe parts, ſome of them gradually 
reduced the upper part called Over-went, others the 


lower called Nether-IWent. 
This county contains 127 pariſh churches, 


ri. 
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Nantpencaru. 110 


Rekydpencarb. 
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Kader. 


Lanthony. 


Wales, as Kader Arthur, Rader Vervin, Nader Idris, 
Kader Dbinmael, Kader yr Leben, &c. is by the 
learned Dr. Davies ſuppoſed to imply, that theſe 
mountains were fortified places, or confidered as na- 


4 1 


TONMOUTHSHIRE is about 29 miles long 
by 20 broad, and 80 in circumference. It 
contains 127 pariſhes and feven market towns, and 


| ſends three members to parliament, two for the ſhire, 


and one for Monmouth. It was confidered as a 
Welſh county till the time of Charles II. when it 
began to be reckoned in England becauſe the 78 


kept the aſſizes here in the Oxford circuit. 


« The ſoil of all Venteland is of a dark reddiſh 
« earth full of flaty ſtones, and other greater of the 


* ſame color. The country is alſo. fomewhat moun- 


ce tainous, and well repleniſhed with woods, alſo very 
« fertile of corn, but men there ſtudy more to pat: 


ec tures, which be well encloſed *.” 


Kader, which is the name of many mountains in 


turally impregnable by thoſe who gave them this 


name. The Britiſh word Kader, as well as the. Iriſh 
_ Kathair, antiently fi fi gnified a fort or bulwark, whence 
probably the modern word Raer of the ſame ſigni- 
fication might be corrupred *. 


Leland calls theſe 
mountains Cathedrales. See in Brecon, But why 
might not their elevated fituation, and ſometimes 


chair? 
« [lan Nanthonddye a priori of blake . 


cc ſtondith in the vale of Ewias, then called Hon- 


dye Slade 14 miles from Breknok. This priori 
ce was faire, and ſtood betwixt two great hilles b.“ 


This abbey was firſt founded about A. D. 1103 by | 


Erviſtus a prieſt and William a ſoldier, whoſe reluc- 
tance to be enriched by the liberality of their lord 


and patron Henry de Lacy, ſerved only to procure 


them greater benefactions. However, they retained 
their happy moderation to the time of Giraldus, who 
draws a ſtriking contraſt between this houſe and its 
daughter and 3 near Gloceſter. At firſt the 


two hermits would accept no more than was ſufficient 


to build a ſmall church 1108; but at length Erviſtus 
by the advice of Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


perſuaded his companion to form a convent by the 
aſſiſtance of their generous benefactors, and they 


choſe the order of canons regular of St. Auſtin, which 


Giraldus calls the prevailing order of the times. 5 


The preſent. church beſpeaks a later date. Its mag- 
nificence conſiſts in the great and ſolid as that of 
Tintern does in the light and beautiful. It was till 
within a few years thatched for a barn; at preſent 


the body has no roof; the ſouth wall is down; the 


roof of the north aile compoſed of rag ſtones laid 
 edgeways and vaulted is almoſt gone: little remains 


of the chancel or of a ſmall tower; and the central 


Lell. V. "A | . G. 
e Wyndham's Tour in! Monmowbſhire, P+ 202, 4to. 
e.. 9 | 8 Ib, | 
„ | el. V. 8. 5 
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valued at near C. 100. per annum . 


detached from them by rains. 


tianity when churches were ſcarce. 
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tower has loſt its north ſide. The eight arches on 
each fide of the nave are round with oftagonal cluf- 
tered columns, and the windows over them round, 


The choir is 24 yards long, the tower 10 yards 
ſquare, the have 212 feet long, and with its ales 


35 feet wides. To the ſouth tranlept adjoined the 


refectory forming the north ſide of a ſquare of 


apartments, on whoſe ſouth fide is a ſmall chape, 
now officiated in, ſaid to be older than the church, 
and probably on the ſite of that mentioned by Ci. 
raldus. The abbey gate ſerves as a barn. It y 

Nothing cal be 
more romantic than the country hereaboans! The 
road from Abergavenny hither is through ſtony, hol. 


low ways: at about four miles from the abbey it 
Winds along a precipice having the river Hodney 


covered with trees and meandering through meads tg 
the right, and beyond that St. Michael's and other 
mountains riſing perpendicular with large maſſes 
Skerid vawr is ful 
of cracks aſcribed to the earthquake at the Cruci. 
fixion. Juſt above the little pariſh of Cwmioy tour 
miles below Llantony is a remarkable mountain; whoſe 
fides have been broken off and lie in immenſe frag · 
ments below having left a long perpendicular pre- 


- cipice above 150 feet high ®. 
their double . ſuggeſt the idea of a throne or -- 


Mr. Lluyd obſerves that Lian in compoſition pro- 
perly ſignified a yard or imall incloſure; thus Gn. 
lan is a vineyard, Per- lan an orchard, Td-lan a bay 
yard; Korph-lan a church-yard, Kor-lan a ſheep-fold, 
However, as Giraldus obſerves, it denotes ſeparately 
a church or chapel, and is commonly uſed in that 
ſenſe throughout Wales, probably becauſe ſuch 
yards or incloſures might be places of worſhip in 
times of heatheniſm, or on the firſt planting of Chril- 
Llan denoting 
incloſure was eminently applied to Places ſet yo 
from profane for ſacred uſes. | 


* Money river riſing in Eweſland gettich A prete) u Vs 


* botom at Trewen a gentleman's place 10 miles 
« from Monemuth, & tandem non procul ab urbe ſit 
& nominis Vagam petit f.“ 1 


G reſmont caſtle five miles from Monemuth, not Gd 


« far from the ripe of Money s.“ It gives tile of 
viſcount to the duke of Beaufort, | 


Near it at Llangwin was a cell of Black monks IL 


from the abbey of Lyra“. 


„ Skinford caſtle on the river of Money tree 6 


& miles above Monemuth i.“ 


« Mhite caſtle a four miles from Men and a Wi 


© myle from Money river.“ 


& Monmuth town is walled and ſtandeth in rhe dio- Ae 


« ceſe of Hereford between two rivers Wy and None, 
&« of which it taketh name!” Tne town ſtands los 


v Lel. V. 68. YA | 
4 Tan, 328, Wyndham Ib. 203. 
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among hills pleaſantly ſituated and neatly built, It 
was a free berough, in the juriſdiction of the duchy 
of Lancaſter, and not ſubject to the reſt of the 
county. The principal ſtreet running caſt and weſt 
is well-built, long, and ſpacious, terminating welt at 
an old gate and bridge over the Miviwy, Its walls 
built where it was not defended by the rivers were 
much ruined in Leland's time, It had four gates 
and 2 ſuburb with a chapel of St. Thomas in 
Landaff dioceſe, formerly parochial. All the ſuburb 
except next the river was defended by a deep ditch. 
In the town is one pariſh church, a modern build- 
ing, except the ſquare tower. On the north ſide 
ſtands a ruinous ſquare building, in whoſe very thick 
walls are niches and windows and three round - arched 
doors. It ſeems to have belonged to the Benedictine 
priory founded by Wihenoc de Monmouth t. Henry J. 
and valued at J. 36. der annum m. 


1240", In the caſtle, reduced to a ſmall piece of 
wall, ſituate on a hill near the market place, Henry V. 
was born, and thence had his name. Monemuth 


Here is a long bridge over the Wye on'the eaſt 
fide, and a beautiful view of We 1 my on its 
oppoſite bank. 

Without the north or e gate lay Riehen 
field, which Leland tranſlates Campus Erinaceus, 


lord r. | 
Geoffrey of 8 was a Benedictine monk, 


\ 1151, Being obliged to quit Wales in the troubles 
he had the cuſtody of Abendon abbey from Henry 
I. but reſigning his biſhopric with a view to that 
abbey he loſt both. The time of his death is un- 
certain%, Leland r obſerves of him; that though he 
ſeems to follow hiſtorical verity in his hiſtory, 
| he has interwoven many filly ſtories, which he per- 
haps borrowed from others; and Mr. Lluyd and 
biſhop Tanner are of opinion the fabulous part of his 
hiſtory was prior to his time, As to the regard due 
to his hiſtory in general, Mr. Lluyd ſays, the judicious 


© tannica Hiſtoria recte intelligenda,” and Dr. Davies” 
Preface to his Britiſh Lexicon, and balance them 


reject! it. 


In the garden of che rev. Mr. Crowe, head maſter 
of the freeſchool at Monmouth, were found "3707s 
two coins of Conſtantine the Great, 

IMP. CONSTANTiNVYS P. F. AVG. 

MARTI PATRI PROPVGNATORI T. F. P. TR. 


7 Gl Mars Gradivus; dextra JON ain ſcutum. 
| | The other, e 
5 [iu IMP. CONSTANT INVS AVG: 
SOLL INVICTO *, a 


Cee t 


0 


d a Wi 


« « 01d Troy; the ſeat of the Herberts, about balf a 
0 mile from Monmuth ſuburb *.” 

The roads between Chepſtow and Tintern are 
very indifferent, but, excluſive of this, the water 


dio- Mat 


one, views from the Wye are exceedingly magnificent. 


lo The rocks on each. ſide ſeem to be from 300 to 600 church have round zigzag arches, and a monument 
Fan. 331. * in 329. 0 Lel. Ib. 9. P Ib, | 
. Tan. B. B. 305, Cave, &c. 1 r Coll. it 21, 224 £ * Ant. Soc, min. 1774. | 
„el. V. 8 * Wyndham, vbi ſup. p. 5. * Lel. V. 5. 1 ib... 9. 
Gilpin's Obſervations on the river Wye, &c. p. 7. lb. 29. b Ib, 25. 
ons Lel, V. 5. 4 Ib, © Wyndham, 3. 
| | 


Venceland is divided into Low, 
« Hy: 
\ © Chepftorwe, two miles from Severn ſhore, 
Here were alſo 
two boſpitals founded by John de Monemue about 


« caſtelle the king's ſometime of Lancaſter dition.“ 


„ runnith a little brook of the ſame name. 
name of this caltle ſomewhat cometh to the name 


a ſmall tract owning the car] of ShrewſVury for its 


archdeacon of Monmouth, and biſhop of St. Afaph 


below Chepſtow. 


reader may conſult Dr. Powel's epiſtle © De Bri- 


with the arguments a and ee of hols who wenn 


e bridge. 


Pallage ought in every reſpect to be preferred. The 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


fect high. They are fometimes perpendicular and 
wholly naked, and ſometimes the very precipices are 
covered with woods from the river's brink to their 


ſummits for continued miles. Theſe views are once 


only interrupted by the beautiful peninſula of 


Llaucot, which projects and ſeems as it were to be 


tied by a narrow iſthmus to the mountains on the 
Glouceſterſhire ſide of the river; The Wye almoſt 


ſurrounds this ſpot, and the encircling hills caſt their 


conſtant and gloomy ſhades over ſome part or other 
of it. The whole is about two miles in circum— 
ference, and conſiſts of a pleaſing variety of coppices 
and meadows interſperſed with large timber trees and 
orchards of the Stire apple“. 


Myddle, and 
The principal town of Low Fentcland is 
Some 


Llincot; 


Gwentland. 


« ſay that the old name of this town is Striguliu. 
« Some think that Strigulia ſhould be ſome other 


place, becauſe the lord Herebert writeth himſelf 


lord of Chepſtow and Strigul as of two diverſe 
There appere 5 or 6 Engliſh miles from 


0 places. 
40 Chepſtow in a great wood ſide under a hill very 
&« notable. ruins of a caſtle called Trogy, whereby 


The 


Trogy cr. : 


* of e but it ſtands as they ay ther in Mid 


« Venceland x. ; 


« Wye, a very great and famous river paſſes throvgh 
& Ventland, and at St. Terendake' 8 S enters into 


„ Severn J.“ 


The Wye takes its riſe near the ſumtmit of Plin- 
limmon, and dividing the counties bf Radnor and 


Brecknock, paſſes through Herefordſhire ; from 


thence becoming a ſecond boundary between Mon- 


Wye 1. 


mouth and Glouceſter it falls into the Severn a litile 


and adorns through its various reaches a ſueceſſion of 
the moſt pifureſque ſcenes, the beauty of which 
ariſes chiefly from two circumſtances, the lofty banks 


of the river, and its mazy courſe through rocks 
and woods *, 


Its courſe through Roſs to Monmouth 
is through corn fields and paſtures “. 
uſed on it as on the Seyern b. | | 

&« The ferry from Auſte in Glouceſterſhire to a vil- 
te lage on the farther ripe of Severn, not far from 


© St. Terendacus chapel, yn the mouth of Wy ry ver, 


« ig à three myles over ©.” _ 


The town of Chiepitow has been very ſtrongly 
„ walled as yet well doth appere. 


| To this place from Roſs, a courſe 
of 40 miles, it flows in a gentle unintetrupted ſtream, 


The coracle is 


The walls 
0. began at the end of the great bridge over the 


Chepſtow, 


« Wy; and ſo cam to the caſtle, which now ſtandith 


&« fair and ſtrong, not far from the ruin of the 


In it is one tower, as I hard fay, by the 
ce name of Longin. 


c pariſh church. The cell of a blak monk or two 
W Bermondſey by London was lately there ſuppreſt. 


A great part of compace which ſtands within the 


© walls is now converted td little meadows and gar- 
* Jens,” 


the parliament. 


Henry Martin the regicide died a 
priſoner in ite. 


The doors and windows of the 


The town now hath bur one 


Here are large remains of its callle, - 
- which is ſituate on a rock, and held out laſt againſt 


of 


484 


Piercefield. 


Tintern 


Chriſt 
Church. 


the centre of this bridge. 


of Henry Somerſet earl of Worceſter 1549. The 
priory was founded for Benedictines t. Stephen, valued 


at £.32.8 cell to Cormeil abbey in Normandy, or, 


as Leland, to Bermondſey b. In the north fide of the 


| chapel are Roman bricks. The welt gate of the town 


is ſtanding. Chepſtow gives title of lord to the duke 
of Beaufort. The bridge, built entirely of wood 
except a tone pier in the centre (probably ever 
ſince Leland's time) is 32 feet high from the water 


when the tide is out, which has riſen above four feet 


within the memory of perſons now or lately living. 


The tide runs rapid, and riſes above fix fathoms at 


The diviſion of the two counties is in 
The Wye 1s a narrow 
river, but capable of bearing coaſting veſſels. Its 


the bridge. 


bed yellow mud, deep and ſhelving: the cliffs moſt 
romantic. 


Its water diſcovers effeQs of a tide about 
Tintern. 
Two miles weſt of Chepſtow - is Pierceſell. the 


ſeat and gardens of Valentine Morris, eſqz formed 


out of woods three miles in extent with walks ter- 
minating in ſtupendous winding precipices overhang- 


ing the Wye, and producing fome extraordinary 


echoes, and affording many romantic and extenſive 


views of the Severn and greateſt part of Gloceſter- 


 thire. 


The whole has been for ſome time neglected, 
and while this ſheet Was printing was ſold in 
chancery. 

Offa's dike Abtes weſt at the mob of the 


river Wye below Chepſtow, three miles from 


Chepſtow by Wye ſide*, Between Chepſtow and 


Monmouth, five miles from the latter, ſtood Tintern 

abbey, founded for Waere by Walter Clare 
1131, and valued at (. 192. 
church is entire except the roof, preſerved by the 


good taſte of the duke of Beaufort, and in it the 


monument and figure of the founder's brother Gilbert 


de Clare who died 1148. The nave is 230 feet by 


33, the croſs aile 160 feet long, and the whole pre- 
| ſents a very inchanting piece of ruin mantled with 
ivy in maſſes uncommonly large, and intermixed 
with varieties of moſſes and other humble plants. 


Within half a mile of this tranquil ſolitary ſcene, 


which forms the moſt beautiful and pictureſque view 


on the river, are carried on great iron works a—_ 
grand woody hills. 


Two miles ſhort of Newport ſtands Clrif Clared, 


on a conſiderable eminence, commanding a moſt ex- 
tenfive and agreeable proſpect. It was here I hoped 


to find ſome memorial of the family of that extraor- 
dinary perſonage lord Herbert of Cherbury, who 


lived at St. Julian's in this pariſh, but none remains. 


In the middle of the chancel is a large flat ſtone, 
which I was told belonged to ſome ſaint, whoſe name 
I could not learn; but whence this fancy ſhould riſe 
is not ealy to gueſs; for the inſcription, which is 
tolerably plain, only ſays that a man and his wife 


are buried under it; their figures are ſlighily traced 


on the ſtone, and are very perfect though 400 years 


old. The inſcription round the border is, 


« Hic jacent Johannes Colmer et Iſabella uxor 


g ejus qui obierunt anno Domini McccLxxvi dem 


6 fabus ppicietur Deus, Amen.“ 


eve before Trinity Sunday, men, women and children 


e Se» -Bundford, p. 343. 1 Tan. 330. 
1 Farris in Archæol. II. 8 * Lel. V. oa 
«a Horfl, 464. u Lel. V. Fo 
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informant very modeſtly ſaid, got better and fone | 


markable n. 


In the lower part of the wall toward a little valey 


« church of St. Stephen. In the town yet appear 
« pavements of the old ſtreets, and in digging 9+; 
find foundations of great bricks, tefelata 


great "likelihood is that when Cairguent began to 


to Chepſtow may come great ſhyppes *. 


The ſhell of the higheſt part of the ridge which riſes gradually at 


_ Chepſtow, and continues nearly weſt toward Newpor, 
It is five miles from Chepſtow in the road to Newport 


angles, and parts of it remain beyond Caerwent near 


ciſely on the banks of the Throggy as Dr. Gale im 


| weſt, Great part of the Saxon walls, eſpecially to 


from the bottom and inner fide of the foſs, which 


pitals, and ſome ſhafts of pillars had been dug up at 
Upon this ſtone, every year on the Wedneſday 


* 


who are weak in their limbs are brought from diſtan 
parts to lie from ſunſet to (un riſing, the Pariſh 
clerk continuing with them all night with candle 
In 1774 there were but eight patients (ſometime, 
there is double that number) and ſome of them, m 


not, 


VENTA gunaun is univerſally and very juſtly y. 
agreed to be Caergwent, where there are large fe. dn 
mains and ſure evidences of a Roman ſtation, the * 
diſtance very exact, nine miles in the Itinerary and 
fix computed in Monmouthſhire, the uſual ratio here 
and the military way caſtward from hence very re. 


40 Caerguent i in Baſe yenteland is four miles from 
«© Chepſtow in the way to Cairlion. It was ſometime 
«a fair and large city. The places where the fou 


„gates was yet appere, and the moſt part of the 
« wall yet ſtandeth, but al to minichyd and torne. 


ec ſtandeth yet the ruin of a ſtrong . Within 
© and about the wall now be 16 or 17 ſmall howſe, 
for huſbondmen of a new making, and a parih 


# 8.0 „0% 


« menta & munifmata argentea ſimul & area, 7 


« decay then began Chepſtow to floriſh. For it 
« ſtondeth far better as upon Wy there ebbing and 
cc flowing by the rage coming out of Severn, ſo that 


The Roman ſtation at Caerwent is ſituated on the 


and Caerleon, which, eſpecially near the ſtation, is the 
old Roman one crofling the middle of the camp at right 


Creek. The camp is on a ſmall eminence not pre. 


gined. The foundations of the wall are eaſily traced 
on every fide, and deſcribe a parallelogram of 450 
yards by 350, the longeſt ſides pointing eaſt and 


the ſouth have Roman bricks interſperſed and are 
in ſome places of conſiderable height. The moſt 
conſiderable part of the wall remains on the welt 
15 or 16 feet high with the facing intire riſing 


is very deep on the north and weſt. Some parts 
of the facing of the fouth wall and of the three 
octangular baſtions or towers are intire, each fide 
meaſuring about eight feet; the ſtones placed in the 
rubble of the wall are in a zigzag or herring-bone 
poſition n. Within the walls of the camp about 100 
yards from the weſt gate are foundations of build: 
ings, and in a kind of cellar or incloſure in Mrs 
Williams's orchard, probably the pretorium, were 
ſome conſiderable remains of a teſſelated pavement 
18 inches below the ſurface. Mr. Thomas the 
curate remembered ir having the figures of a lion, 
tiger, and ſtag, and that four pedeſtals, ſeven c- 


different times about 100 yards weſt of the iteeple. 
The church appears to have been built with Roman 


_ kTealV.n Tanner doubts this. 
: Tan. * Lel. V. 8 - 


. material. 


materials. Coins are frequently found here from 
Severus to the Valentinianss. 

In 1689 three tefſelated pavements were diſco- 
vered in Francis Ridley's garden, but being Expoſed 
16 the air in froſt were unerty defaced by diffolving 
of the cement with the thaw, and nothing remained 
put the telffele which were ſcattered in the earth at 
the depth of about half a yard. Mr. Llayd was 
:nformed by the owner that one of theſe pavements 
was compoſed of flowers, at each corner was ſome- 

thing like a crown and a peacock holding in his 
peak a ſnake, which he trod under foot. Another 
had an armed buſt and ſeveral heads as of em- 
perors. In the year 1693, one Charles Keinton 
ſaewed Mr. Lluyd part of a Roman brick pave- 
ment in his yard, the bricks ſomewhat above a 
foot long, yine inches broad and one inch and 
an half thick, all having this mark F r. In an 
orchard. adjoining to the ſtreet was difcovered a 
few years ago a teſſelated pavement about a yard 
ſquare with an animal under a tree in lively colours . 

The church and village ſtand within the walls 
near the centre of the camp, built moſtly of ſtones 
collected from the ruins”. Braſs coins are fre- 
quently met with in the gardens and other parts of 
the village; and George Kemeis, eſq; of Llanvair 


ok braſs covered with thin ſilver, which being rubbed 
off the letters diſappeared, which Mr. Lluyd ſup- 


alſo a Julia Mæſa of bafe metal like tin: others of 
Valerian, Gallienus, Diocleſian, Conſtantius Chlorus, 
Conſtantine the 9 905 Criſpus, Conſtans, and the 
. 5 


the diviſion of Wales into cbunties. But it ſeems 


owing to the city Venta, or whether the Romans 
might not call this city Venta Silurum as well as 
thoſe of the Iceni and Belgæ from their more anti- 
ent Britiſh names. Had the country been deno- 
minated fince the Roman conqueſt from the chief 


Lheion than Gwlad Gwent *. 

At Caerwent, the firſt Roman ſtation among the 
Silures, began the Julia Strata mentioned by Nec- 
ham as quoted by Mr. Camden, pointing to Caerleon, 


but following the nature of the ſoil; not diſtin- 
guiſhed by a ridge or cauſeway, but by the camps 
on or near it *, 

At Llanvair is coed one mile from Carrwent was 
found about 25 years ago an urn containing aſhes 
and a few coins of the lower empire*. © Llan 
* Vair a caſtle in Baſe Venteland two miles almoſt 

* north from Caerguent *. 

Poriftetoit, Leland Porteshwin? between Chep- 
fow and Cairguent, or as it is ſpelt in Hondius's 
wap of this county Porteftuet, q. d. Porth is coed or 
Portus Vent infra boſtes, was the only port in this 
fart ot Nerherwent, before the building of Chep- 
dow, whofe names beſpeak it of Saxon origin. In 


* Srange in Fe TARY 48. 51. 55, 56. 
klarrie, Archæol, II. p. 3. 
re. Vee. Ib. 
0 Elza was a maritime city of Eolis i in Aſia Miner. 
TPATH Tor AOYPIOT EAAIT NN. 
h iontand. * Lel, V. Jo 

> Gent. Mag, vol. XXXV. p. 72. 1765+ 
L.. II. 


* Strange, ubi ſup. 
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jn the neighbourhood, had a large collection of 
them: among the reſt a counterfeit Antoninus Pius 


poſed. of equal antiquity with the reſt. He had 


went was the name of almoſt all this country 
with part of Gloceſter and Hereford ſhires before 


hardly to admit of a queſtion whether that name be 


city, it had more properly been called Glad Caer 


not in a ſtrait line like the Roman roads in England, 


this pariſh in the new pafſage acroſs the Severn, and 


? Lluyd in \ Gibſon, 3 


Harris, 2, 3. 
This may be the coin in Vaillant's Numiſm. Græc. Imperator, p 
Imperator eques ante trophæum ad cujus imum cpu rut 
* Strange, Archæol, V. 6. 


T HSHIRE 

half a mile below It is part of a ſquare camp cloſe to 
the Severn (which has waſhed the reſt away) and in Sudbrook, | 
its centre the ruined church of Sudbrook, probably 
South Burgh. This ſeems to have been the firſt 
camp of the Romans after their landing in Wales. 
From it to Caerwent is three miles“. Mr. Ward 
thinks OM paſſage not ſo antient as the Roman Tra- 
jectus, which was rather below the-mouth of the 
Wye, and not near ſo high as Oldbury “. 

* The church of Sudbroke called Trinity chapel 
ſtandeth ſo near the ſea that the vicinity of ſo ty- 
rannous a neighbour hath ſpoiled it of half the 
church-yard, as it hath done alſo of an old fortifi- 
cation lying thereby, which was compaſſed by a triple 
ditch and three rampiers as high as an ordinary houſe, 
caſt in form of a bow, the ſtring whereof is the ſea 
cliff. That this was a Roman work, the Britiſh 
bricks and Roman coins there found are moſt certain 
arguments, among which the reverend father in God 
Francis biſhop of Landaff, by whoſe information 1 
write this, imparted unto me of his kindneſs one of 
the greateſt pieces that ever I ſaw coined of Corin- 
thian copper by the city of Elaia in the leſſer Aſia, 
to the honour of the emperor Severus with this 
Greek inſcription: ATT. KAI. A. CEIITI. CEBH- 
POC. IIEP. 7. e. The emperor Cæſar Lucius Septi- 
mins Severus Pertinax;” and on the reverſe an horſe- 
man with a trophy erected before him, but the let- | 
ters not legible, fave under him EAATANN, i. e. of 
the Elaians *, which kind of great pieces the Italians 
call Medaglions, and were extraordinary coins, not. 
for common uſe, but coined by the emperors, either 
to be diſtributed by way of largeſs in triumphs, ot 
to be ſent for tokens to men well deſerving, or elſe 
by free cities to the glory and memory of good 
princes. What name this place antiently had is 
hard to be found, but it ſeems to have been the port 
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and landing - place for Venta Silurum which is but 


two miles from it?.“ 

« 'The caſtle of Calecoyth longing to che king i is in 
« Baſe Venteland towards the Severn ſhore not far 
« from Matthern. At this caſtel as ſome ſay was 
king Henry VII. begotten “.“ Caldecot caſtle gives 
title of baron Beaufort to the duke of Beaufort. 
„ Matthern is a pretty pile in Baſe Venteland long- 
« ing to the biſhop of Landaff,” ; | 

In the church yard of Matthern, near St. Pier, 
the ſeat of Morgan Lewis, eſq. is a tomb-ſtone_ 
with this old French epitaph for Sir Urian de St. 
Pere, who lived in the reign of Henry III. and died 
1239, 23 Edward I, or for his ſon and nameſake 8. 


1CI GIT LE CORS V DE SENE PERE 

PREEZ PVR LI EN BONE MANERE | 

ye IESV PAR SA PAISYN 
De PPECEZ LI DONE PARDVN, AMEN. P. R. 


By the ſide of this is another ſtone adorned with a 
hand holding a croſs fleure with birds and beaſts at 
the ſides and io pellets at the toph. See Pl. XVI. f. 1, 2. 

« At Goldcliffe three miles from Newport on the 

* Severn ſhore was a priory of monkes of the French 
order, ſuppreſſed, and the landes given to Eton 
college i.“ © Chaundois had lands in and about 
“ Herefordſhire, and he was founder as I remem- 
E ber of Goldclyve priory in Wales, and here as 1 


1 | 


caſtle, 


Manet 


Goldcliffe, 


2 Mr, Strange, Archzol. V. 49. 

t Harris, ubi ſupra, p. 3. u Ib. p. 25 5 
2 Hoifl, Brit. Rom. p. 409, 470 | 
o. ENL 9 


f Lel. V. 5. u Strange Ib. 72. 


i Let, V. o 8 | 
g „e think 
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Abergareuuy. 


for 12 Benedictines a cell to Bec!,” 
. 144. per ann. w The cliff is a high ſingle rock riſing 
abruptly from the extremity of an extenſive marſhy 


t think was his firſt and chief houſe; and dying 
* 1120 he was buried there. He gave it to Tewk(- 
* bury k.“ Robert de Chandos founded it 1113 
It was valued at 


flat; the ſide next the ſea is marly, perpendicular 


about 100 feet, conſiſting of many horizontal ſtrata 
of limeſtone, under which is a body of hard reddiſh 


brown grit full of yellow mice continuing along 
the ſhore. Mont d'Or near Lyons, and another u 
few leagues from Clermont in Auvergne, may have 
their name from ſimilar circumſtances*®. 

'** Abergeveny is a fair walled town, metely well 
inhabited having a pariſh church. 
„ fair caſtle®*.” A priory of black monks of the 
© French order; Hameline de Barham [or Balon] a 
« Norman, the founder. It ſtood a late by the eaſt 


C gate In the ſuburbe r.“ Mr. Ward was informed 


of ſeveral Roman bricks with LEG II. AVG: 
found about the caſtle, and he ſaw ſeveral Roman coins 
found probably here, as was a gold Otho; and a 
Roman ſudatory was once to be ſeen at the caſtle 4. 
Mr. Strange could find no Roman remains*. The 
priory was valued at /. 129. gs. 8d. per annum“. 


Abergavenny ! is a handſome well-built market town; 
in a delightful country, the proſpe& on every ſide 


terminated by mountains; on the ſouth is the Blo- 
renny a moſt fruitful hill; to the eaſt Skiridvaror or 
St. Michaels mount, on the weſt point of which is a 
notch or break, pretended to have been made by 


| the earthquake at the Crucifixion, and much re- 


ſorted to by the Catholics, who bring away the earth 


in white handkerchiefs and even in carts to lay on 
their fields. To the north-eaſt is Penywale hill, and 


at the back of the town a large chain of mountains. 
He The hiſtory of the abbey ſays Balun built the caſtle. 


55 There are ſome ſmall remains of 1 it which ſeem to 


| be of che time of Henry II. after it was deſtroyed 
by the Welſh". 


Of theſe St. John's is almoſt a ruin, 


The three churches are now re- 
duced to two. 


and only uſed by the Welſh on Fridays. St. Mary's 


or the principal church ſtands without the eaſt gate, 
a handſome ſtructure with monuments for two heir- 
eſſes of Braioſe lords of Abergavenny, William firſt 


earl of Pembroke of that name, taken at the battle 
of Banbury and beheaded at Northampton 1469, 
his brother fir Richard Herbert of Colebrook, his 
ſon ſir Richard of Ewias, and the earl's father and 
mother, Edward Neville, firſt lord of er, 


. 


© In the priory . in 1 in the 
ſouth iſle belonging to the family of Herbert are 
the monuments of the ſaide family. 

« Two alter monuments with the effegies or por- 
ttaitures in aleblaſter in their armour. The firſt is fir 


William Thomas as there ſaide who married the 


daughter of ſir David Jones, but I believe it is Tho- 
mas ap Gwillim ap Jenkin father to fir William 
Thomas, becauſe that at the head of his wife that 


lies on his right hand in full portraiture in an eſ- 


cochon is the black lion rampant crowned Or, 
beeing the armes of Morley, who was as divers books 
being in my cuſtody doeth evident the wife of 
Thomas Gwellim ap Jenkin : ſhe indeed was the 
daughter and heireſs of ſir John Morley of ws an 


* Lel. vin. 70. | 1 Ib. VI. $3, 
* Lel. V. 7. Ib. 12. 
Archrol. IV. 34. El Een. 328. 


» Groſe' $ account under his view of it, 


There is a 


R N 


by whom the inheritance of Raglan and a grezte 


eſtate belonging to it firſt came to that family, 


&* Q. whether the daughter and heireſs of fir John 
Morley was wife to Thomas Gwillim Jenkin, © 
wife to ſir William Thomas his ſon, it is by tradition 
diverſly reported | 

„The armes on this monument at the man's head 
is paly B and G. three lions rampant Or, the creſt, 
the prior's head with a wreath above it. 

* The next monument of that family is the like 
monument in alablaſter and the effigies or portraiture 
of ſir Richeard Herbert of Colbrooke, (fecond {@ 
to ſir William Thomas and brother to the firſt cal 
of Pembrooke) and his wife was the daughter gf 
Griffith ap Nicholas as is well known and as it ap- 
pears by her armes in her eſcochion at her head 
beinge Or a chevron between 3 ravens proper being 
the armes of Griffith ap Nicholas; ſhe was ant 3; 
ſaid to fir Rice ap Thomas knt. of the Garter, 

Sir Richeard Herbert's armes, per pale B and 0. 


3 lions rampant Or; the creſt a ſheaf of arrous the 


heades downwards on the helmet. 


e In a monument in the ſouth ſide of the walle d 


that chappell is a faire monument in marble in ful 


pottraiture in armour with his coate of maile, beinge 


the monument of Richard Herbert of Ewias, eſq, 


The armes per pale B and G. 3 lions rampant Or, 


a battoon over; the creſt a greene dragon on a he. 
met under his head. Hee was the natural ſonne of 
William Herbert firſt earl of Pembroke) and hee wx 
father to the ſecond William earl Pembroke. The 
ſaide Richard Herbert married the daughter and 


| heireſs of fir Matthew Cradoc, knt. by whom hee 
had iſhue as appeers on the ſeconde monument (the 


portraitures of them being upon the monument) and 
over them thus written, Margarett Herbert, Mather 
Herbert, William Herbert, George Herbert, and his 


wife, John Herbert, Water Herbert, William Her- 


bert, Jane Herbert. 

« The inſcription about the monument is Hie Jacet 
t Richardus Herbert ar. qui obiit ij. die Septenb 
« anno Do 1520 et anno r. r. H. VIII. 11.“ 
« In the ſaide chappel between the monument of 
fir William Thomas and ſir Richeard Herbert is # 
faire great ſtone flatt on the ground with this inſcrip- 
tion ; © Underneath this ſtone lieth buried the body 


of William Herbert of Colbrook, eſq; ſon and heire 


« of Rees Herbert, eſq; ſon and heire of fir William 
Herbert, knt. ſon and heire of fir Richard Herbert, 


*knt. which William Herbert had 3 wives (viz.) 
« Denis, Jane, and Anne; by the firſt he had a ſonne 


«and a daughter: by the ſecond 6 ſonnes and 5 
daughters, which William departed out of this world 
anno Dom. 1579. On this ſtone is in braſſe the 
portraiture in little of the ſaid William with the firſt 
wife on the right hand and the portrature of the 2 
children under her, and on the left hand his other 
2 wives, and under the firſt of them the portrature 


of the. 11 children hard by her. Non by the 1 | 


there mentioned. 

In the ſaide chappel is thats on the ſouth fide 3 
monument in free ſtone beeinge in full portrature 
in armour and marked with his armes, croſſe 
leged, the right leagg upermoſt croſſing the left 
lying ſomething ſidlonge, on the left fide his ſword 


lying by his fide; he had another ſword i in his right 
= Tan, 328. | Strange, Archæol. V. 61. 
4 Horſley, 319. 


© Monalt, Ang. I. 556. Dugd. Bar. I. 453. 
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1 his beadpeece and creſt lying by him which is 
not well to bee dytermined, but I am confident it is 


4 Haſtings, by what is to bee dytermined and | that 


very well in the widow above him and in many places 
in the windows the armes of Haſtings i is there; they 
were ſometime lordes of Abergavenny, « 

« On the north ſide'of the ſaide chappel is there a 
monument in full portrature of the like ſtone, in 
maile under his armour and ſurcot, wich a great ſhild 
on his armez and his ſword Iying by his fide, but 
not eroſſe leged, his helmet under his head, the creſt 
thereon beinge as n. by it one of the lordes of 


Abergavenny. 
In a window in an iſle of the north ende of the 


quire of the ſaide church is there a. very ould mo- 


aument in Iriſh oake lying eroſſe leged, the left legg 


vpermoſt croſſinge the right, with gilt ſpurs on, and 


on bis armour his ſurcoate, but there is neither any 


expreſſion of armes or creſt. W hos it is 1 could not 


learne, moſt probably to bee one of the auntient 
lords of Abergavenny; for in the window over him 
and in the border of the window is Valence: his armes 


were Haſtings, and probably he belonged to the fa- 


mily of Valence, for they have bin ne lordes 
of Abergavenny likwyſe. | 

In the windows in ſeverall places in the ſaide 
church are the armes of Mortimer, Haſtings, Her- 
bert, and theſe armes in the window in Herbert's 
chappel. Barre of 7 Vaire Erm. and G. and Az. 
Next 3 towers Or. Cheque -of bendy Azure on a 


feſſe Gules' 3 mullets Or. Az. 6 eſcochions Sable, 


each charged with a lion rampant Or. O. a maunch 
In the window on the north ſide of the croſſe iſle 
is firſt Haſtings, next Mortimer, next paly of 6 


Thus read and 1080 bo Dr. Worum 


Nole clodde > yr Ethrode Caerlleyn advocade 
 Lawnhade Lhundeyn a barruour bede 
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pieces B and Or, on a feſſe Gules 3 mullets Or. 
Q. whoſe it is“ T? 

This town gives title of lord | to the Nevilles de- 
ſcendants of that Edward mentioned by Mr. Camdeu, 
of whom George the 14th now enjoys the title. 
Edward Nevil was ſucceeded in the title of Aberga- 
venny by his ſon and nameſake, and he by his ſon 
Henry and grandſons John and George. This laſt 
was ſucceeded by his fon George, who dying without 
iſſae 1694 the title deſcended to George ſon of George 
Neville of Sheffield c. Suſſex, great grandſon to lord | 
Edward *. His lordſhip being the ſecond baron of . 
England was raiſed to the title of viſcount Neville, 
of Berling, e. N and earl of Abergarenny 
176 -w N 
„ Some would chat Cairate, ocbervile called Bren- Cair Uſke, 
* bygey, ſhould be the principal place of Mydle . 
« Venteland. The caſtle there hath been great, 


* ſtrong and fair. The town by ſemeth not to have 


te been of any renown. There was a late an ab- 
K bey of nuns. Caer 'Uſk ſtandeth on the further 
« ſide of Uſk . Leland writes it frequently Mit, 
which ſeems the true Pronunciation and more cor- 
reſponding to Iſca. | ; 
Salmon fixes IscA at Uk, but Ward in Horley, Uk, OE 
p. 363. 365. makes Bunkiun the ſame with Bur. 
LEUM, and places it at Uſk, and the latter name 
may be traced in the little river Keb e which Joins 
the Uſk at rhis ſpot *. | 
No Roman remains have evet been found at Bryn- 
biga or Uſk: but in the church is the following 


curious antient epitaph on a braſs A args now Chained 


to the vall within the church ©. IT 


Breynt aput Ty'n ev aro ty bevells 


Selif ſunnoier ſum a4 ſeadam Uſte 
E val kulke deke kummode 


Doctor Kymmen lleva loe i llaton oleve, 


MS. pen, me dated Taly: 8, 1646, Sis . Lel v. 6 2 Strange, Archæol. IV. 38 
gee nee, II. * 3 > y or eld, | | £ 8 | . 
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Ui. 


Ragland. 


Caſtle Trogy. 


Ti 'egreg 


caſſle. 


| deſcent from Charles Somerſet, whom Henry VIII. 
created earl of Worceſter, defended it in a gallant Mr. Morgan, an attorney there, has collected all the 


7 — , — ao 7 * * ? ** * ww 
} „ * : 3 *. 
. 1 1 4 Y . * ” a % F » (1 » 


Noli effodere profeſſorem Caerlegionenſem, %- “two miles from Cair Uſe, in Middle Veticeland, 


«* catum digniſſimum Londinenſem & judicem ſacri © Vt is communely called OT I it | 


* privitegir* apud fanum Aaronis & fanum Julii dé, Sa- „ the paroche of St. Kiby “.“ 
« jomonem aſtrologum ſummum vel præpoſitum ci- 
« vitatis Uſke tenentis circiter decem commotes, lu- © of Wiſcke?, one of the principal rivers of Sy 
nam lucidam in plenilunio lucentem.“ © Wales, ſo that very great ſhips might well come 


Dit is ancat town, with the ſhell of a caſtle by no © now to the town as they did in the Roman times, | 


means ſo large as Mr. Camden repreſents it. A „ but that Newport bridge is a lett. ' Neverthelog 
6 © nunnery on the river fide a flight ſhot from the *« bigge boats commeth to the town. The ruinz 9 


* catel*, of founded by the Clares, and valued at « the walls of the town yet remain, and alſo of the 


4.55. | Here was alſo an old Hoſpital s. A mile * caſtle, There is opinion that the old Roman chirch 
and, 2 an half north-weſt from Uſk is a large camp “ was abowt Mr. —— hauſe, where I lay. Ther 
called Craig y Gaerkig, near, which ſtands Stavernen © in digging appeared certain paintings on ſtones, 
houſe, where Roman coins have been found b. “There were found a late hard by the caſtle certin 

Ragland caſtle, which Leland calls“ a fair and « paynted incruſtamentes. In the town is now hy 
4 pleaſant caſtle with two goodly parks: the town « one paroche chirch, and that is of St. Cadocus 4 
« by it bare i, is one of the fineſt remains in South Caerleon ſtands chiefly within the wall of the Roma 
Wales. Leland was told that one of the laſt lord ſtation, except a ſmall ſuburb on the ſouth fide 
Herberts builded all the beſt lodges of this caſtle k. The buildings mentioned by Giraldus may be traceg 


.<« After. the deth of Herbert earl of Pembroke, one in ploughing the hilly grounds to the north and weſt, 


« fir Walter Herbert was heir in appearance, and he at the diſtance of a mile or more. But he miſtake 
10 being in diſpleſure made his ſiſter as heire to the in deſcribing the walls as cofiles, they being lime 
<4 land, and ſhe was married to ſir Charles Somerſetl. ſtone. as at Caerwent. The ftation ſeems to have 


It came to the firſt earl of Worceſter of the name formed a parallelogram of about 530 yards by 469, 


of Somerſet by marriage with the daughter of Hen- The north weſt and ſouth-weſt walls are till con- 
ry Herbert earl of Huntingdon. Henry, the 4th i in ſiderable, ſeveral feet with the facings being pre- 
ſerved on the ſouth-weſt by the owners of the ground, 


manner for Charles I. againſt general Fairfax, after - antiquities found. on the ſpot, and has a great nun- 


all the reſt of Wales had been reduced, and ſurren- ber of Roman braſs and ſilver coins of the long: 


dered it upon honourable terms after a fiege of three empire, fibulæ, rings, ſeals, fragments of nal 


months, being the laſt that held out in the kingdom. bronze figures (the arm of one in a very good fiyle) 

He had the honour of entertaining Charles I. with lamps, and ſurgeons inſtruments. Mr. Strange ha 
extraordinary greatneſs and freedom three weeks engraved a gold ring with an intaglio of Herculs 

1645 in this caſtle. It was probably reduced to its ſtrangling the Nemean lion “. 

preſent ſtate by the ſiege; «but it ſtill retains marks of -- The preſent town af Caerleon lies more to the cal 
great magnifitence. The great hall 65 feet by 28 1 is thaän Iſca Silurum, and perhaps occupies its eaſtern 


intire except the roof, and divides the "two; -courts. ſuburbs. It ſeems to have extended from the preſent 
The arch in*the kitchen chimney which is hexago : town to the weſt, and over the river beyond the houſe 
nal conſiſts of two ſtones, and meaſures neaf 12 feet®. of St. Julian, the road to the right on the weſt ſide 
The grand entrance was to the weſt by a. gate of the town: abounding With Roman bricks, e. 
flanked by two /ſquare towers. A double moat and the modern name of the pariſh in cecleſiaftica 


ſurrounded the whole: the main bridge over the in- viſitations is Langattor jurta Carlton. Roman bricks 


nermoſt is entire. The extenſive outwotks were are viſible in the Saxon walls, and coins, fibulz, &. 
added by the marquis of Worceſter during the civil 


war, and h ortified them in 12 2 manner that he 

was enabled v hold nod out till iy 6 ng itapfifed meßt Anda cubiops corne lian ſeal of Ceres was found here 
at Holmby The ge Bil „abodt 4. years ago. The bnly inſcriptions | in the 
preſent proprietor. In the c MN the adjoining ron are on bricks LEG. II. AVG. There ate 
town, to which Leland giyes the epithet of bare, | is a ſome camps near the town, partic larly a ſquare one 


eat end \countefs" of Worceſten, on 4 hihi, Half a mile off. Mr. ſaw a ſmall 


\mandy; has à great collection of theſe curiotics 


monument F | 
either W's vbg diet | 1588, or bis fon. Edward . bronze Ja ypirer, 11 left band broke off, but the 
ri 


who died 1 Nee title of lord to the de- thunder in the 'right plain „ Mr. George had then 
ſcendants of Charles earl of Worceſter, natural ſon of a valuable. collection of local antiquities. The vaults 
Henry duke of Somerſet” (who had been beheaded by and .caverns, which Dr. Gale mentions t, eſcaped 


Edward IV. 1463), of whom Henry was by Charles Mr. Harcis's ſearch, unleſs they were in Ls ſouth 


Il. a. r. 33, advanced to the title of duke of Beau- rock on the other fide the preſent” bridge, or in the 


fort, and his great great-grandſon Henry now / enjoys | hill near St. Julian's houſe. But near the wall is a0 
oval cavity-like an amphitheatre, now level with the 
; Within 4 Welſb\myfe” "ſarfage'of the field, except to the caſt, where the 
a fix” mile From bank is fix or ſeven feet higher, Its diameter fron 


the honour, bei i 
„The Saf 

« of ſum If * of yk tiver, a 

« Chepſtòw, and A 18 much from Cairlio jon, in eaſt to weſt is full 74 yards, and from north 9 


« the way to Monemuth. 


the fifth guk 


© wel Cancellarium. 


fel V. nn. | t Tan. 3 £ Ib, 

b Harris, Arch. II. 21. | N 1a „. 7. 

* Lel. VI. 1 1 Lel. Ib. ä 
„ gee an acoount of the marquis's manner of living here at the end of the Northumberland houſehold yoo, p. 419. 
Wyndham, 206. 0 Lel, V. 6 y Uſk, 1 Leland V. 6. 

t Archzol. V. 66, &c. 8 Horſley, 320. | t Itin. 95. 
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* Caerleon ſtandeth magnificently on the farther ſide (a 


Qund annually in the gardens, Mr. Burgh, lord of 
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fdes and bottom covered with graſs ; the ſides have 
mn eaſy flope, and Mr. Williams, the preſent pro- 
ietor of the ground, remembered to have ſeen on 
opening them A piece of wall, which he judged 
might have been part of the ſeats, though Mr. 
| Strange could find none, Tbe inhabitants call it 
King Arthur's round table. A Roman ſudatory was 


| diſcovered 1755 in a field by the river weft of the 
f | bridge, formed of pillars of rod bricks, four inches 
1 wick, and 14 in diameter, and m an adjoining room 
i a teſſelated pavement. The room was ſhut up, and 
q the floor left whole. Bricks burnt black and leaden 
Y | pipes which conveyed the water from the north hill 
n were taken up ſeveral years ago: and Mr. Harris 
u was told a Roman bath was diſcovered in the next 
ö gelds, but the proprietor would not allow it to be 
" opened. Mr.. Aubrey ſays one was opened near St. 
& Julien 1654. 3 N 5 
d In 1692 a teſſelated pavement was diſcovered in 
| the grounds of Henry Tomkins of Caerleon, eſq; 
f by workmen ploughing in a field cloſe to his houſe, 


The pavements are not buried ſo deep here as in the 
churchyard at Woodcheſter, c. Glouceſter, that being 
50, three feet under ground, and this no deeper than the 
plowſhare, and that above-mentioned at Caerwent 


5 not much lower. Mr. Tomkins removed a conſidera- 
nd. ble part into his garden in the ſame order in which 
the it was found, and ſent a draught of the whole to 
im. biſhop Gibſon, from whoſe plate it is here engraved 
wer Pl, XV. fig. 7. It is about 14 feet diameter, all the 
nall $ arches and that part of the border which they 
le) touch were compoſed of white, red, and blue ſtones, 
has varied alternately : the bills, eyes, and feet of the 
uls birds were red, and they had a red ring round their 
| necks, and one or two of the longeſt wing feathers 
eaſt red and blue: the inſide of the cups was alſo red: 
Nor the reſt of the area was formed of brown and white 
ofent teſſelav. 5 VOX EY 
ouſe The circuit of the walls is about three miles“. 
de | The church of St. Julius (which gave name to St. 
xc. Julian's houſe) and that of Aaron were gone in Le- 
ical land's time. Biſhop Godwin“ ſpeaks of theſe churches 
ricks a3 then viſible on the eaſt and weſt ſides of the town. 
Ke. The 3d was probably the preſent church of Langatoc 
1d of or St. Cadoc 7. Here was a Ciſtertian abbey in 
Gties, the reign of John *. | | 
| here VECILLIANA the firſt: of the fragments men- 
1 the toned by Mr, Camden in the church-yard wall 
e are Was in the wall of the ſchool, but now razed out *: 
e one the ſecond was in Moin's court garden walls, but 
{mall has loſt the No VIII, and the centurial mark . The 
t the houſe ſince belonged to Thomas Lyſter, efq. 4 and they 
1 then are now fixed in the wall of a farm-houſe. Dr. James 
mus WI Doris of the Devizes ſaw the laſt 1741 much de- 
raps MY bed: but to be read, TEMPL ; . M and DIANAE. 
ſouth Mr. Woodford in his MS. collection of inſcriptions 
10 records an inſcription | | 
is an | ' DEAF © 
ch the DIANAE SA 
re U CRV. AEL. 
1 TIMO p. 
a vp VS TLM 
ie, le TT mere K _—_ 4 
more Roman monuments have been diſ- 
t . . "$0. - 
: 45 i . II. 5. 5. _ 2 2 Tan. 327. 
: Synt. Inſc. cd. 1. 
321 2 8900 a Greek Inſcription _ ae pb Oe AoMxmevy &C 
ſides Vor. II. 1 
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covered here. Mr. Aubrey communicated to biſhop 
Gibſon the following inſcription from an altar of 


freeſtone, four feet long, and three feet broad. 


IOVI. O. M. DOLICHV 


CALPVRNIVS 22 
RVFILIANVS 1 
AVGVSTORVN 
MONITV, 


which the biſhop read thus : 


Jovi optimo maximo Dolichene 
Junoni optime Amilianus 
Calpurnius 
Rufilianus fee 
Auguſtorum 

| monitn, 
The laſt letter in the firſt line is an N, and the L. 
before it is loſt in the crack of the ſtone®. 

The epithet of Dolichenus here given to Jupiter is 
found on an inſcription in Reineſius ©, * Jovi optimo 
„ max imo Dolicheno, ubi ferrum naſcitur, C. Sem- 
*« pronius Rectus, cent. Frumentarius, D. D. From 
the words ubi ferrum naſcitur antiquaries ſuppoſe 
this deity to have ſuperintended mines, and directed 
where to find them. There were probably iron mines 
or works in the foreſt of Dean, or in this neighbour- 
hood. Stephanus Byzantinus mentions Zeug Aoa- 
x5 worſhiped at Doliche a city of Commagene. 
A marble figure habited like Mars ſtanding on a 
bull, under whom is an eagle found in the port of 
Marſeilles 1654, ſubſcribed DEO Dol IchENIO, &c. is 
by P. Martin © referred to the Sun, but the epithet 
ſeems rather confined to Jupiter. Auguſtorum monitis 
is alſo in Reineſius. What follows after DoLick is 
read by Gibſon Junoni optime. It may as well be 
et numinibus Aug. as in Horſley's Northumberland 
inſcription VII. where Jupiter Dolichenus occurs, or 
any thing elſe; for this inſcription is now loſt, 
The pavement on which lay the ſtatue of Diana 
was gone in Mr, Horſley's time. Temple /treet leads to 
Arthur's round table, which he was not aware was an 


_ amphitheatre*, Very little remains of the caſtle ex- 


cept the lofty keep f. 


On the inſcription from whence the name of Geta 
is ſaid to be eraſed Mr. Horſley obſerves that he 


does not recollect any inſcription in Britain in which 
that prince has the title of Auguſtus, unleſs it may 


have been in ſome of thoſe in which the name is 


eraſed, and then perhaps for that very reaſon it has 


been ſtruck out. On this Mr. Ward obſerves s that 
Geta is here ſtyled only Cæſar: had he been Au- 
guſtus the inſcription would have run AVGGG. 


At Tre Dynogg ® church, three miles from Cacrleon, Tie b 


and half way from it to Uſk, is preſerved a fair and 
entire monument of a Roman ſoldier, af the ſecond 


legion. The ſtone is a kind of blue ſlate ; the four 


oblique lines are grooves, or canalicyli, and the 
ſmall ſquares without the lines are holes bored through 
the ſtone to faſten it by iron pins to the church wall 
near the font. It was diſcovered faſtened by four 
pins to the foundation of the church, by which one 
x de præſ. Landav. 


* 


4 G, > Horſley, 322, 323. 


. It n. 15. This was at Rome where there are fix inicriptions to the ſame deity in Gruter XX. 4, 5, 6, 9, 8, 9. 
Gras Bio des Gavlois, I. 407 418. This is a votive offering to the God Jufu cus, & Patin (Imp. Rom. Numiſm. p. 228.) from 
9 


£ MS. n. v Tredonock, Ecton. 


would 


ynog. 


400 S111 LHU IH 2% 
could think fume good Chriſtian intended it ſhould work. A ſimilar one, but leſs, was found 1691 
Paſs for a memorial of St. Julian. Pl. XV. f. 6. King ſcott, c. Glouceſter. | 
On the bank of the river Uſk, near Caerleon, Aaron and Julius are allowed to have ſuffered Mar: 
was ploughed up a ſtone with the infcription, Pl. XV. tyrdom, A. D. zog, along with St. Alban and oth, N 
fig. 5. which Mr. Horfley ſaw in London. It is to but Amphibalus is generally ſuppoſed to have bel 
| be read thusz _ Ls cl ho other than St. Alban's cloak. Bede only ſays th 
11 « Diis manibus Gaius Valerius Gail fitius Galeria when the ſoldiers eame to apprehend Alban, he k 
« [triþu] Victor Lugduni ſignifer legtonis' ſecundæ on his caracalla, or cloak, with a cow! belogen « 
« Auguſte ſtipendiorum 17 annorum 45 curam his gueſt and inſtructoh in the Chriſtian faith. Geof 
« agente Amnio Perpettio bene ¶merenti! ? of Monmouth firſt gives this gueſt the name of An 
Lugdunum relates to Lyons, and if Vißtor 1s not a phibalus. One would ſuppoſe the unlettered liven 
name placed out of the common order, it may refer writers ſhould as eaſily have miſtaken the ile of 
to ſome victory he gained at Lyons*. Hearne ' takes the cloat, as of the weärer. Perhaps after yj 
the laſt letter for beneficiario, but this is not uſually Alban only put on his own cloak, and the 1 
applied to an enſign v. Hearne adds, curam agere hiſtorian of the martyrdom miſtook the Works 
is in Livy. So ſays Ainſworth without eiting the of ſome Greek narration -@juÞibzAw» Nc N10 
place. It oceurs in eight inſcriptions in Gruter “. Julius being a co-martyr with Alban had te 
Mr. Wyndham, 1774. ſaw in the caſtle wall 2 honor of a church at Verulam. The church of 
ſtone 27 inches diameter, having a rude female fitting Caerleon is dedicated to St. Caradoe, vulgarly calleg 
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| holding a dolphin in her right hand, incireled by a Caitoc or Gattoe. | "EQ 

border of foliage; and in his ſecond tour he pny- Some labourers digging about 60 years fines 
chaſed a rude figure ſeared between two dolphins in in a quarry between Kaerleon bridge and Chr 
a border of ſimilar foliage in terra cotta, He faw church, near à place called Porth Sini Cran, di. 
about the town many bricks inſcribed LEG. & covered a large freeſtone eoffin, in which they found 
LECLAVG. II. AVG. ® and ſome fepulchral tiles. a ſheet of lead wrapped about an iron frame, cuf. 
Roman bricks are frequently dug up here like thoſe ouſly wronght, and within the frame a ſkeleton. Nen 
near Brecon, inſcribed LEG, II AVG. the letters in the coffin lay a gilded alabaſter ſtatue of a perſon in 
relief as if formed by a ſtamp. . coat of mail, holding in the right hand a ſhort fvoth, 
Among other Roman antiquities dug up at Caer- and in the left a pair of ſcales: in the right ſcie 
leon were ſeveral curious earthen veſſels, ſome of Was a female buſt, in the left, which was outweigh 
them plain round pateræ, others adorned with ele- by the former, a globe. Captain Mathias Bird, who vd 
gant reliefs. A relief on half of a bowl here en- on the ſpot at the time of diſcovery, gave this ſtatue 
Pl. Xv. f. 9. graved from Gibſon is by Mr. Lluyd faid to re- to the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. The feet and 
Bs | preſent the Roman Piety; but if this groupe is right arm and ſcales have been broken ſome years 
juſtly repreſented, it ſeems only two perſons em- fince ; but the reſt is tolerably well preſerved, and 
bracing. In another part is a figure of Cupid looking ome of the gilding remains in the interſtices of the 
up towards birds in the character of an aruſpex : armour . The biſhop at firſt ſight thought it repre- 
next, a woman ſacrificing at an altar, and, as Mr. Lluyd ſented Aſtræa. It ſeems rather a Chriſtian figure, * 
thinks, caſting frankincenſe on vervein, the uſual Perhaps from the fide of ſome tomb, repreſenting 
offering of women to Lucina according to Plautus, St. Michael weighing a' human ſoul againſt the 
Truc. A. II. ſc. 5. and on other occaſions, as Virgil, world, as on Glaſtonbury Torr he is weighiug the 
Eel. VIII. 64. Behind the altar a naked figure, which devil againſt the bible. It has the ſcaly or feaibeiy 
the ſame antiquary takes for her huſband: but it appearance uſual in paintings and carvings of angels 
| ſeems rather to repreſent à facrifice in general; and the right hand may probably have held a fwod 
though he is for confining it to the Matronalia, a or ſpear. Both the coffin and the ſtatue may have 

' feſtival obſerved on the calends of March by married been found on the ſite of an antient church-yard. 
women in the honour of Juno. He ſuppoſes it one Wentlug is divided from Ventiſſa by eaſt by the! 
of the veſſels called Phiala, becauſe the only name * river of Wiſke, by the ſouth with the Scvern fea 
for ſuch in Welſh is Phiol, which ſeems derived from © by weſt with the river of Romny to the very heal 
the Greek and Latin Phiala, and one of the many “of it, and toward the north-north eaſt lie the hil 
words left among us by the Romans, and we may of High Wenceland. The length of Wentlugh is 
preſume ſtill preſerved in their original ſenſe. Among from the Severn ſea to the lordſhip of Meridith 
other curioſities found here muſt be reckoned a xam's -** that is to ſay, from ſouth to north about 20 miles. 
horn of bronze, nearly of the natural ſize, broken Where it is moſt broadeſt from eaſt to welt it 1500 
off at the root as if formerly united to an head of the “ countid by eſtimation above eight miles, and i 
ſame metal. Such an one, ſomewhat different, is to © diverſe places leſs. The foil by ſouth towards de. 
be ſeen in Moſcardi's Muſeum, who ſuppoſes they vern is ſomewhat low, and full of dikes to drain It 
ſerved as ornaments to their temples, and types or There is lightly great plenty of benes, and in divers 
emblems of facrifices. An elegant and well pre-“ it bereth al other manner of. corn: And this lo 
ſerved fibula alſo found here is exhibited in our plate ground is from the cauſey or highway that goitl 
XV. f. 9, 10. in two views. It is of braſs, curioufly «from Newport to Pont Remny by ſouth to the 
enamelled on the back with red and black chequer- * Severn fea, There is very little wood in this oi 


i Horſl. 320. 4, do 92 | 
 &k Phil, Tranſ. 359. where Lugdunum is referred to Luckton, a place | 2 | - s 
Pref ad e 10 4 . nd 3 hill on the ſide of the river Lagg. : 
1 Cara agen, gentib. XLV. 2. CCLXXX. 1. CCCCLXV. (. 6. f II ne Lali. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE 


of Wentlagh, except at Park Vehan or Beban, 

* Little park, rhree miles out of Newport, through 
„ which the high way lyeth, to Caerdif. This park 
« hath neither deer nor pale, now it is the king's by 
tc the lordſhip of Newport, and at Tredegar, wher 
„ Mr. William Morgan, a man of goo marks of 
i andes by year hath a very fair place of ſtone. 
ut is a mile and half from Newport ſouth-weſt on 
« the hither ſide of Ebouith river. Caſtelle Behan is 
« 4 little without the ſouth ſide of this park, and is 
&« jn ruin. It lopged to the duke of Bukkingham. 
« Such part of Wentlugh as lieth up toward Caerleon 
« js well paſtured and woody: ſuch parts as lieth 
« from Pont Remney along on the eaſt ripe of 
« Remny to Bedwes paroche, fix miles off by land, 
«js much woody, and in ſome places betwixt, as firft 
„ jn Llanvichangle paroche, and then in Maghen 
60 paroche Joining. 10 it is metely good corn. Pont 


_ * ligion by the key beneth the b 


« Guntle Olaye in Engliſh. There is a great ſtane 
„gate by the bridge at the eaſt end of the town :- 
« another in the middle of the town as in the high 
* ſtreet to paſs through, and the. third. at the welt: 
end of the town, and hard without it is the paroch 
„church. The faireſt of the town is al in one ſtreet, 
« The town is in ruin. There, was a houſe of re- 
Hage. The caſtle is 
eon the eaſt ſide of the town above the bridge t. 
Newport is in Wentlugh a mile and more by foot 


46 path from Cairlion, and ſtandeth on Uſk, having a 


e prety ſtrong town, but I markt not whether it were 
« walled or no. There is a very fair caſtle longing 
„ ſometime to the Bukkinghams. But this great 
* fordſhip the, Welſhmen ſay is no part of the three 
« Viencelands, yet it is called in Welſh Guentluge. 
« Wherefore it might jn*deſcription be well joined 
«*.avith Myddle Ventland,”.” This town has flous 


Remy is two miles from the Severn ſea. There* riſhed confiderably ſince. Mr. Camden's time, and is 


« js a village by it called Remmy in Engliſh, in Welſh 


« Tredelerch. Thence in Remney ripe, a mile upper, + 


« is a fair valley called Drin Riſca, going three or 


« four miles upward on the water, plentiful of wood - 


« 25 it were a foreſt ground mingled with fields, hàv- 
ot ing licle corn, and from the head of this valley i it 


« js upward on Remny four miles to Egglins Tider« * 


« b Hohel, by rough hills and wild vallies, and 
« plenty of wood. The head of Remny river is 
« three or four miles above this in the hills of High 
u Wenceland; thens come many ſprings and take in 
«Kone bottom; the brook is called Rayach, and 
& thence going into Diffrin Riſka, it, is augmented- 
« with Riſca a brook coming into it out of a, paroche 
called Egglins Ilan, and then doth it all bear the 
name of Riſca. Egglins Ian is in Singhenith in 
> Clamorganſhire, four miles from Diffrin Riſca, 


& and coming to Bedwes paroche it is called Remny, 


and by the ſame name into the Sever ſea. In the 


middle ground betwixt Remny and Ebouith river 
* on the north fide of the highway to Pont Remny, 


„the ground for the moſt part is hilly, hetter for 


« cattle than corn, and there is a very high hill 


(called Tumbarlum, The river of Ebouith riſith 
e flat north in a mountain of High Wenceland, and 
„ ſtrait comith into a valley called Diftrin Serowy. 
 * Ebquith goeth into Wiſk one mile and half be- 
„ neth Newport, and half a mile from the haven 


| * motith of Wiſk. There is a bridge of timber over 


* Ebouith called Pont Beſaleg, two miles abo the. 


„confluence of Ebouith and Wiſk, and over this, 
= « bridge lieth the high way from"Newport to «Cair- 


church; 


walled round. 


Caerleon. It has ,a wooden bridge like thoſe at 


Chepſtow and Caerleon, and conſiderable reinains of 
a noble caſtle on th tiver with three ſtrong towers 
next the river Y. Here was a religious houſe by the 


key below the bridge, .prbBably of friars preachers* 


trenched, which Mr. Harris ſuppoſes the æſtiva of 
the ſecond Legion. He thifiks the road hence to Ju- 
papanla went round by Malpas to Newport on the 


eminenees above the former, where was a cell of 
Cluniacs from Montacute, c. Somerſet, valued at 


C. 14. However, at St. Woolas church are remains 
of antient fortifications called Caerau, incloſing the 
and he was told a road had lately been 
ſtopped up which led from Malpas by Crunden houſe, 
and a Jittle weſt of Newport to St. Woolas church, 
and within fix yards of the works is a lofty tumulus 
commanding an extenſive proſpect. | 
Morgan, the chiefeſt of lands, hath a very fair 


place at Tredeger, and another in the town of 
« Newport*©.” The ſeat of this family at Ruperra 
in Glamorganſhire, was conſumed 1784, with ſeveral 


antient family pictures in it, by fire occaſioned as ſup- 
Poſed by lightning. 


“There is another of the Morgans, a man of 


mean lands dwelling at Newport. The other of 
the Morgans dwelling by Remony at Mayber, 


* haying a fair houſe. He had bene a man of fair 
6 lands if his father had not divided it partly to 


ce other of his ſons. John Morgan of E 


„ taph, This bridge is ſcant two miles from New „ pariſh i in Low Wenllugft*. 3 


port town. | Newport is but two miles from 
* Caerleon; from Newport to the place where 
Ebouith goith i into Wilk haven a good mile and & 
6 half, and then mote than half a mile ty the hayen 
„mouth. The bridges of Caerleon and Newport be 
* both of wood. From the haven mouth of WA. 
2% *coming in mete for ſhips, are fix miles. On this 
there is no: very notable thing. The banks“. of it 
be clived enough to defend the ſea for raging. into, 

the low ground of Wenceland. Newport is a bigg } 


and having a rill runnin 


* to the mouth of Remny, where is no havep * Or « 


'4 Gracedieu, . or .Trody, a a ſmall Ciſtertian abbey, 
founded 1226 by John of Monmouth, lord of Mon- 
mouth, valued at J. 19. 145. © ſtanding in a wood, 


Ragland /. Wi 
Llantarnam, 'A Ciſtertian® abbey; valued at 4 71.8 


in 4 wood two miles from Caerleon h. 


„ Sir William Dugdale recites a ſucceſſion of lords of 


Monrouth fram the Conqueror to 41 Henry III. 


when they ended Ig heirs female. Charles I. in the 


town, whereof that part where the. paroche 3 firſt year of his reign Created Robert lord Carey earl 


church is ſtandeth on a bill. 


"> Woolos alias Gunlin, St. 3 Eton. . 
A. IV. 52, 53. „ Lel. V. 6. 
1 7 Groſe's account under his view of it,” 
„ Tan. < el. IV. 53. 
| * Tan, 331; Lel.IV: 176. 5 Bar. I. 442. 
| * 7612s 


The church is . *of Monmouth, He was des 61029 by his ſon 


* 0 5 , 
2 


bh Sup, Archeol. V. 76. 
2 Tan 332. N 0 Caerdif 
. "Let. ih 


„ Let, v. 


Henry, 


Its ſituation Equals if not exceeds 


On; the north ſide+ of the town within leſs than 
half a mile on a hill. are remains of a camp double 


by it between Wiſk and | 
Ragland, three miles from Cairwiſk, and four _ | 


Tredegat. 


Mayer. 


Lampedu, | 


Gracedieu 
abbey. 


Llantarnam, 


Lords of 
Monmouth, 


492 I th 8-7; 78 18 HA 
Henry, who, dying without iſſue male 1661, James ſecond ſon of Robert ear] of Monmouth, was 


of Fitzroy was, among other honours, created duke of earl of Monmouth in right of his mother, which tit] 
Monmouth 15 Charles II. and beheaded 1685, is enjoyed by his grandſon Charles earl of pet ; 
r James II. 1 William and Mary, Charles, fon of John borough k, | | ee 
earl of Peterhorough, by Elizabeth of Thomas Carey, 


* Dugd. II. 398, Ib. 482. 
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GLAMORG 


, HE furtheſt territory of the Silures I take to 


F 493 | 


g 
** 


ANS HIR F. 


Oliver St. John 


have been what we now call Glamorganſhire, Robert de St. Quintin 
the Britans Morganuc, Glath morgan, and Glad Vor- Roger Bekeroul © 


ganuc, i. e. the country of Morganuc, from prince Mor- 
an as moſt think, or as ſome from Morgan abbey. 
If I ſhould deduce it from Mor the Britiſh word for 


William Eaſterling, ſo called becauſe he 
was a native of Germany, whoſe deſcendants are 
ſtill called Srradlings., _ | 


ſea, 1 know not whether I ſhould be far from the William Humfranvill 
truth. I have, however, obſerved that a maritime * Richard Siward 
| town of Bretagne, now called Morlais, is by Pto- Jobn Fleming 
Jemy and the antient Gauls called Vorganum or Mor- Peter Score © 
ganium (M and V being frequently put for one Reginald Sully. 


another in this language) and whence can that be The river Remny falling from the mountains is the Rbymny r. 
| derived but from the ſea? And this our Morganuc eaſtern boundary dividing this county from Mon- 
is alſo entirely on the ſea; for being long and nar- , mouthſhire ; and Reni in Britiſh Ggnifies to divide, 
row it is waſhed by the Seyern ſea on the ſouth. Near its courſe through inaccellible places among 
On che land fide it adjoins eaſt on Monmouth, on the mountains in a mirſhy place one ſees: the tot- eo 
the north on Brecknock, and on the weſt on Caer- tering walls of Caer Philli caſtle, which was of ſach Caer Phill 
marthenſhires. + Ok | yaſt extent and ſtupendous*workmanſhip that it is _Y 
The northern part is rough with mountains, which , almoſt univerſally allowed to be a Roman work. 


as they decline ſouthward gradually grow more im- Nor do I deny it, though 1 have not yet found by 
| provcable, at whoſe foot a plain extends open to the what name it was known to them. It ſeems, how- 
ſouth ſan in ſuch a ſituation as Cato preferred to all ever, to have been repaired, as it has a chapel in the 

others, and for which Pliny ſo much commends Italy. Chriſtian ſtyle, as I was informed by the lear ned and 
For this is the richeſt part of the county, and thick judicious J. Sanford, who examined it with attention. 
c It belonged to the Clares earls of Gloceſter, but no 

juſtin , petty prince of this country in the reign mention is made of it in our chronicles before Ed- 
of William Rufus, revolting from his ſovereign ward I. At that time the Spenſers having by their 
Rhys, and finding himſelf not a match for his power, wicked arts fomented a variance between the king, 
by a raſhneſs which he repented of when too late, queens and nobles, Hugolin Spenſer was beſieged a long 
invited over to his aſſiſtance from England by means time in this caſtle to no purpoſe. On this river alſo, 
of one Iro, a nobleman to whom he had married his but whereabouts is unknown, Fauſtus, the good ſon 
daughter, Robert Fitz Haimon a Norman, ſyn of of the worthleſs Vortigern, built as Ninnius“ relates 
Haimon Dentatus earl of Corbul, who preſently 2 great place, where with other holy men he ſpent 
raiſing troops, and aſſociating with him twelve his time in prayer 19 God that he whom his aban- 
knights, firſt engaged and flew Rhys, and then al- doned father had inceſtuouſly begotten on his own 
lured by the fertility of the country, of which he daughter might not ſuffer for his father's ſins, chat 
had before inſured to himſelf the poſſeſſion in proſ- his father might at laſt be brought to a ſerious re- 
pect, turned his arms againſt Juſtin himſelf for not Pentance, and that his country might be delivered 
keeping his word with Ivo, ſoon diſpoſſeſſed him of from the Saxon Wan. 
the patrimony of his anceſtors, and divided the Somewhat lower Prolemy places the mouth of the 


country between his own ſollowers. The barren . Tiver RaTtosTABIvs. or RAatosTIBIVS, a name cor- 2 | 

mountains he granted to Ivo, but reſerved the richer » rupted for Trait Taf®, d. d. the ſaady frich of the 1 05 

lands to himſelf and thoſe twelve whom he called © river Tf: This river falling from the mountains 

Peers, to hold of him as their lord, and mutually de- there enters the ſea by Landaff, q. d. the Church on Landaſf. 

| fend one another, and each their reſpective poſt in the river Taff, a ſmall city? in a low ſituation, but 

Gerdiff caſtle, and to attend at his court for the ad- dignified with an epiſcopal ſce, to which are ſubject 

miniſtration of juſtice when ſummoned. It may not 154 Pariſhes, and a cathedral church dedicated to 

be amiſs to ſet. down their names from a book written Teleanus* its biſhop. It was founded by Germanus 

on this ſubject either by fir Edward Stradling or fir and Lupus, French biſhops, after ſuppreſſing the 

Edward Manſell, for it goes under both their names, Pelagian Hereſy then ſpreading itſelf over Britain*; 

both of antient family and well verſed in matters of and Dubricius, a moſt holy man, was appointed firſt - 

Wtiquity, They are as follow: | biſhop, to whom Meuric a Britiſh petty prince gave 

| William de Londres | all the country between the rivers Taff and Elei. 
Richard Granvill _ From hence the Taff comes to Caerdif, called by Cardiff, 
Paine Turbervill 


the Britans, Caerdjid®, as» neat a town as any in this 

| 1 | 25 | | 

3 * Hiſtoria Landavenſig, „ 
Jeſtin ab Giorgaut. | - br rather Enion 


de » & 3; p „or Ino, ap K#tthor, | | 
. 57 on the bank of the river Renis. „ Traub Tow. 4 . 
vo 2 5 | 8s corruptly I ſuppoſe for Caer Nydb. a 
OL, 0 . * 
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Robert Car- 


thyſe duke of 
Normandy. 


r 
— — ut — — rr 


s 1 06 


county, having a commodious harbour. Fitz Haimon 
after his conqueſt made it the ſeat of war and juſtice, 
fortifying it with walls and a caſtle, in which be- 
fides a choice band thoſe knights beforementioned 
were bound to defend each his poſt. Notwithſtanding 
all this in a few years Tvor Bach a Britiſh mountaineer, 
a little man of great ſpirit, ſurpriſed the caſtle in the 


- night-time, carried off William earl of Gloceſter, | 


Fitz Haimon's daughter's ſon, with his wife and fon, 
and detained, them till he obtained full fatisfaction 


for the wrong that had been done him. How Ro- 


bert Curthoſe, eldeſt ſon of William the Conqueror, 
a perſon of fooliſh intrepidity and courage, being 
ſupplanted in his pretenſions to the crown by his 


younger brothers, and deprived of his eye-ſight, 


ended his days in this caſtle, may be ſeen in our 
hiſtorians ; whence may be learnt how little eaſe or 
ſecurity attends royal birth. | 

Scarce three miles from the mouth of the Taff in 


the turn of the ſhore lie two ſmall but pleaſant 


illands, divided from each other as well as from the 
main land by a narrow ſtrait. - The hithermoſt is 


Sully perhaps 
from the 


- Gilures | 


Barry. 


« hare 2s when it is in.” 


called Sully from the town overagainſt i it, to which 
Robert de Sully, to whom. it fell in the diviſion of the 


country, gave his name, unleſs one ſhould rather 


ſuppoſe he derived his name from it. The furthermoſt 
is called Barry from Baruch a holy man there buried, 
who left his name both to the place and the ſucceed» 


ing lords of it. The illuſtrious family of the viſcounts 
Barr? in Ireland derive their name from thence. 
« On a rock in the ſea here,” ſays Giraldus bd, is a 


«ſmall cleft, to which if you put your ear you will 
« hear a noiſe as of a forge, ſometimes the blaſts of 


« the bellows, ſometimes the ſtrokes of the hammer, 


« ſometimes the loud gratings of the grindſtone and 


c the iron, the hiſſing of the ſteel and the roaring 


© of the fire. I could eaſily ſuppoſe theſe ſounds 


© to be occaſioned by the ſea which enters theſe. 
« cavities unſeen, were it not that the ſame noiſes _ 
«are heard when the tide 1 is out and the ſhore left 
Some what like this place 
was that mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus in the 
7th book of his Stromata. © Hiſtorians ſay there is 


c jn the iſland of Britain 2 cavern under a mountain 


os... having a cleft at the top; and when the wind 
S hlows into the cavern and whiſtles in its receſſes 


i clit. : 


tt the found of a number of cymbals is heard. For 
4 the repercuſſion of the wind makes a very great 
«© noiſe.” . | 
From theſe iſlands the ſhore runs due weſt, and 
opens for one river, on which higher up en 
Coꝛobridge, called by the Britans from its ſtone bridge 
Pont. Dani, a market town, and the ſecond of the 
three that Fitz Haimon after his conqueſt reſerved 
for himſelf. As Antoninus hereabouts and at this 


diſtance from Isc A places Bovivu, corruptly written 


Bov IVM. 


Boverton. 


N1bDv uM. 


alſo Bomivm, I thought it a fortunate conjecture 
chat this place might be Bovium. But finding three 


miles of Boverton, which. exactly correſponds in 


ſound with Bovium, wy regard to truth prevented me 


from ſeeking BovivM anywhere elſe. Nor is it un- 
common to have places named from Oxen; witneſs 
the Thracian Boſphorus, Bovianum a town of the Sam- 


nites, and Bauli in Italy quaſi Boaliæ, if we may be- 
lieve Symmachus. But what ſerves inſtead of every | 
other proof is, that 15 miles from Bo VIV Antoni- 


nus places a town, Whoſe Latin name alſo is Nu, 


J. c. 6. ; " i 


.» 
0 


F 8. 


which our antiquaries have long wasche for 


though Neath a town of conſiderable note prefer Nat oy 
itſelf with its name ſtill entire; and here at Lan. r 
wit (q. d. St. Iltut's church) adjoining are to be "at 
ſeen foundations of many buildings, and it had an. : | 
tiently ſeveral ſtreets, Not far from hence in th, Fe 
turn of the ſhure ſtands the caſtle of St. Donat, the , ich 
ſear of che antient and famous family of the S rad. cy, oy f 
 lings, near which were lately dug up ſome antient {8 | wn \ 
Roman coins, chiefly of the thirty tyrants, and ſone Wd 
of Emilianus and Marius, which are leſs common. Nor 
A little higher the river Ogmor makes its way into « Myny 
the ſea falling, from the mountains by Coitie, ant 3 | 8 
ently belonging to the Turbevilles, afterwards t, ignor 
the Gamages, now by marriage to Robert „ . 
viſcount L'iſle; and Ogmor caſtle which from the 0 * 
family of Londres came to the houſe of Lancaſter, | dares 
* A few miles from hence (as the learned J. Strad. g 
© ling writes to me) at Newtown, a little town on ach 
« the weſt bank of the river Ogmor, about 100 "! 
* paces from the ſhore of the Severn in a ſandy J 
« plain, is a ſpring not of the cleareſt water, but 
« tolerably pure and fit for uſe. It never runs over, 
„but you go down ſome ſteps to the well. I; 
« ſpring rides in ſummer time you can ſcarce take 
« up a diſhful of water, but when the tide is ou 
« there is enough to fill a large veſſel. The fame 
© uncertainty continues in winter, but far leſs viſible 
„ by reaſon of the adventitious ſupplies from rain 
« and other cauſes. This had been contidem 
* affirmed to me by many creditable perſons in the 
© neighbourhood. But giving little credit to com- 
« mon report, I lately paid ſeveral viſits to this 
ce ſacred ſpring, as I wiſhed to write to you about it, 
* When [I came there I ſpent above a quarter of a 
© hour in examining every particular, and the tide 
being in the Severn without anybody coming to 
« carry away the water it ſunk about three inches. | 
« I then left it, and ſoon after coming back to it! 
found it riſen a foot. The lower diameter of the 
« ſpring within the walls is near fix feet broad, 
* My muſe ſuggeſted the following lines on it: 
« Te, Nova Villa, fremens oaigſo murmure nympha The 1 
Inclamat Sabrina; ſoloque inimica propinquo, being 
Evomit infe Has nutu violenter arenas, NAL 
Damna pari ſentit vicinia ſorte; ſed illa by th 
Fonticulum cauſata tuum. Quem virgo legendo nſeri) 
Litus ad amplexus wocitat : latet ille vocatus 1 
Antro, & luctatur contra, Namque æſtus utrique c 
Continuo motu refluus, tamen ordine diſpar. 
Nympha fluit propius : fons defluit ; illa recedii; 
Ie redit. Sic livor ineſt & pugna perennis,” 
Thee, New town, noiſy raging Severn duns, This, 
And on the neighouring land miſchievous throws Procu 
With violence heaps of ſand: the neighbours feel me, t 
Their ſhare of miſchief; but alone for it | Plain 
Accuſe thy little ſpring, whoſe fond embrace The fi 
The ſea nymph courts oft as this ſhore ſhe laves- beliey 
He in his cavern hid her ſummons ſcorns, Ee 
And ſpurns reluctant. For in both a tide ho! 
Continual changes, but at diff'rent times; | of Cl 
As ſhe approaches he retreats. Again ater 
She ſhuns as he returns. Continual ftrife, A 
Continual emulation, both exert. 4. 
Polybius? mentions ſuch a ſpring at Gades, and 8 2 
gives this ſolution of it; that the. wind wanting its x py 
| | | 16 
i 7 Bon van. Lluyd. | 12 
a uſual | 8 


oſual vent returns inward, and ſtopping up the paſ- 
ſages of the ſpring confines the water; that after- 
oh the water quitting the ſurface, the ſpring 1s 
no longer obſtructed, and then the water riſes up 
plentifully. | 


with Kinfeages formerly Fitz Haimon's own caltle, 
and Margan on the ſea, antiently an abbey, founded 
by William earl of Gloceſter, now the ſeat of the 
illuſtrious and Kknightly family of the Maunſells. 


. Mynydd Margan is a block of hard ſtone four feet 
Jong and one broad with an inſcription which the 
ignorant vulgar in its neighbourhood firmly believe 
whoever reads will die ſoon after: with this al- 
ſurance let. the reader, therefore, attempt it if he 
dares 
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NALES DOMVS. Between Margan and Kinfeage 
by the road ſide lies a ſtone four feet long with this 
inſcription : _ 2 e 

| PVNP elvs , 
| CARAN TOPIVS. ] 


procured me copies of both theſe inſcriptions, informs 


Plain thus k: PIM BIS AN CAR ANTOPIVS, q. d. 
The five fingers of our friends or neighbours ſlew us: 
ves. 
prince from whom the country took its name, and 


Who they ſay was ſlain 800 years before the birth 


of Chriſt, But antiquaries know theſe letters are of 
later date. 55 


From Margan the ſhore runs out to the notth-eaſt 
by Aber-avon, a mean market town on the river Avon, 


« ?PVMP. BVS CAR ANTORIVS. 
1 Guy r. Guibur cet. 
: —— | o Kynedbav:; 

t 0 2 Bar. I. 69, from Rous ſays it was his ſon Roger, 
* which title his 


deſcendants till enjoy. 
2 


' Proceeding along the ſhore from hence we meet 


Near this laſt place on the top of a mountain called 


by Cuneda a Britiſh petty king. 


The laſt words I read ternal in damo; ſepulchres 
being in the language of that age ſtyled ATER- 


me, the Welſh by adding and altering read and ex- 


clieving it to be the ſepulchre of Morgan, the 


whence its name, to the river Neath remarkable for 


* Liber Mon. Neth. 5 Joh. 


Aber Thawan, Lel. II. 63. 


0 L AMOR GA N Ss HI R EE 


its quickſand; on which ſtands a town of the ſame 
name, called in Antoninus's Itinerary NID VN. After 


Fitz Haimon reduced the country this fell to the 


ſhare of Richard Granville, who, after founding a mo- 
naſtery below the town and conſecrating his portion 
to God and the monks, returned to his much better 
eſtate in England. pM 55 

All the country beyond the river Nid to the 
river Loghor | the weſt boundary of this county is 
called by us Gower, by the Britaus and Ninnius 
Gubir w, wherein as that author ſays “ the ſons of 
« Kaianus® the Scot ſpread themſelves,” till driven out 


Henry I. Henry? earl of Warwick reduced this 
country, but by agreement between Thomas 4 earl of 
Warwick and king Henry II. it paſſed to the crown#: 


495 


Nin vu. 


Loc hor r. 
Gower land, 


In the reign of 


King John gave it to William de Breos to hold © by : 


c the ſervice of one knight in lieu of all other ſer- 
vice,“ and his poſterity held it to the time of Edward | 
II. For then William de Breos having mottgaged® 
this eſtate to ſeveral perſons, and afterwards to the 
prejudice of all the reſt to oblige the king made it 


over to Hugh Spenſer, this was one of the matiy cauſes 


of the inveterate hatred which the nobility bore to 


the Spenſers and of their raſhly renouticing their al- 
legiance. It is now divided into eaſt and weſt. In 
the eaſt the chief town is Sweinſey, ſo calied by the 
Engliſh from the porpoiſes, by the Welſh Aber-Taw 


from the river Tat running by it. It was fortified 


by Henry earl of Warwick aforeſaid. But much 
older than this is the town on the river Log hoy 
called by Antoninus LEvcarvm, by us, retaining the 
name intire, Loghor, where after the death of Henry I. 
Howell ap Meredic coming on a ſudden with his 
mountaineers on the Engliſh cut off many perſons of 


diſſtinction among them. Weſt Gower lies below this, 


and by the ſea inſinuating itſelf on both ſides is made 


a peninſula, more famous for its corn than its towns, 
and antiently for Kineth, who was canonized after 
leading a ſolitary life here, of whom the reader that 


deſires further information may conſult our country- 
man Capgrave, who dwells largely on his miracles. 

From the conqueſt of this province the lineal de- 
ſcendants of Fitz Haimon, the Clares and Spenſers 


earls of Gloceſter, were lords of it: afterwards ſeveral. 


E af ; chu | 
Sabeinſey. 


Aber Taws 


Livehrvis 
Log bor. x 


W. Gower, | 


Lotds of 
Glamorgans 


of the Beauchamps and Nevilles, and by a daughter 


of Nevill deſcended from the Spenſers, Richard III. 
king of England, on whoſe death Henry VII. be- 
came poſſeſſed of this country, and granted it to his 

uncle Gaſpar duke of Bedford, who dying without 


iſſue the king reſumed the intire right, and left it to | 


his ſon Henry VIII. whoſe fon Edward VI. fold the 


3 R = | - greateſt part of it to William Herbert, whom he had 
This, as the right rev. the biſhop of Landaff, who 


created carl of Pembroke and baron Caerdift. 


Of the iſſue of the twelve knights remain in this 


country only the Stradlings, diſtinguiſhed by a long 


ſeries of anceſtors; the Tubervilles and ſome of the 


Flemings, the chief of which laſt lives at Fleming fn 


now by corruption Flemſton, which took its name 


from them quaſi Flemings town. But in England re- 


main baron St. John of Bletſo, the Granvilles in De- 
vonſhire, the Siwards, as I am informed, in Somers 
ſetſhire- The male line of the feſt has long been 


extinct, and their eſtates parcelled out among fe- 


males. F 55 NO EET 
This ſhire contains 118 pariſhes; 


1 Britiſh Lhychibr, = 


Gualig, q. Guchur in Gwalig, i. e. Wallia, c. 8, Ed. Gale. 


4 William a Ib. 
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HE county of Glamorgan is 48 miles long 


from eaſt to weſt by 27 from north to ſouth, 

and 116 in circumference. _ 
« Glade is in Welſh a country or a land, and this 
« province or country is often called Morganbog, I 


te take Moregan to have the name of More, that is 
& to ſay the ſea, unto the ſhore whereof it lyeth. 


« The confine of Glamorgan lieth thus. Kemny is 


dé the march on the eaſt ſide of it. Cremline a little 


« brook is the march of the weſt part, The Se- 


« yerne ſe boundith from the mouth of Remny to 
ec the mouth of Cremlin. The rootes of the black 


„ mountain marcheth it by north“. 


On the north and north-eaſt ſides 1 it is very moun- 


tainous, the ſoil of the hills extremely varied. In 


ſome parts they are abſolute rocks, in others full of 
coal and iron. The ſurface over theſe mines pro- 
duces plenty of fine wood. What corn grows in the 
county is principally between the ſouth ſide of the 


mountains and the ſea in a ſpacious vale or plain 


open to the latter. Between Pontypool and Caer- 
filly is a long deep winding vale, ſuch as the Welſh 
call a dingle, between a range of very ſteep hills, 
thoſe on the right covered with coppices, thoſe on 
the left rich in mines, which in ſome places have 
been uncovered by letting looſe the ſprings on the 
hills. A ſtream winds through this vale and ſup- 
plies the iron works. From the hills at Caerfilly - 
are extenſive but barren proſpe&s. The roads over 


the mountains are exceſſively ſteep, ſtoney, ſtrewed 


as well as the heaths on each ſide of them with ſtones 
of various ſizes detached from the rocks by the winter 
rains. The lower road from Caerdif through the 
county is good. From thence to Cowbridge and 
Margan the diſtance relieved by mile ſtones. The 


ferries at Brutton, Swanſea, and Lwchur, if better 
managed or the information about fords to be re- 


» hed on, would cut off ſome of the way. The ſea 
ſhores are delightful, having a level ſand beach and 


romantic cliffs moſtly of marle. Caſtles are planted 


thick along the coaſt and in Gowerland: the for- 


mer to ſecure the Norman, the latter the Engliſh 
conqueſts. The air on the north fide is ſharp, oc- 
cafioned by the long continuance of the ſnow on the 


hills; but on the ſouth ſide mild and temperate, im- 
proved by the fea breezes. There is no where per- 
haps ſouth of Tweed a greater air of miſery and 
ſavageneſs than among the inhabitants of the Glamor- 
ganſhire mountains, always employed in coal, iron, 
and copper-works, almoſt naked, exceſſively naſty, 


their long ſtrait hair hanging about their tawny 


faces. T he women outdo the men in hard labour, 
their feet and legs bare almoſt above their knees. 
Their huts like their hedges of ſtones confuſedly 
piled up and wedged * without cement or 


earth. Mr. Wyndham ® obſerves that though Caer- 
phylli is but two miles from Monmouthſhire, and ſe- 


2 Lel. IV. 54. * Toure p. 18. . Wyndham, p. * 4 Lel. IV. 70. 
* Lel. V. 6. * Ib, IV. 57 f Ag l 
Wa 


1 


Welſh, as thoſe of Merionethſhire, and the Engliſh 


mountains of Caernarvonſhire. 


help of one Inon a Welſhman borderer unto him, 
„ Inon got help of Haymo erle of Gloceſter, and 


of Wales. Juſtine kept no promiſe with Inos, 
_ 4 wherefore Inon and the 12 knights drove Juſtine 


„ Miſkin Sighenith, Glin Neth, and other part 


* as towards the ſea, and this land went to heires 


'« Ezripe of Tavef,”. 


| ſouth and eaſt parts to the ſea and rhe Severn, H 


"YE 3h: 4 


parated from it only by a fimple brook, the building, 
manners, and dreſs of the inhabitants are as ſtriq| 


language is as little underſtood here as among the 


Such is the profuſion of coal and lime-ſtone in this 
county that lime is the general manure of it, and 
there'is ſcarce a cottage that is not white-waſhed re. 
gularly once a week. The plenty of coal and the 
conveniency of exportation have brought a large 
copper work to Swanſea e. 

« Juſtine lord of Glamorganſhire had great trouble 
*« of Theodore prince of Wales. Juſtine deſired 


“ promiſing to him his daughter with great landes 


* had 12 or 13 knights of his, and bette the prince 


« away and occupied his landes. Inon had all the 
« Walſcherie for his parte, as up into the mountains 
* by North in Glamorganſhire, as Glin Rutheney, 


« towards the Black mountains. The lands of the 
« 12 knights were in the beſt part of Glamorganſhire, 


« undivided. Inon's part in the Walſcherie was di- 
e yided by heirs into peces, and ſo ſoon fparkelid, 
« Lounders, Stradling, and Fleming be countid as 
„three of the 12 knights. Lounders' part came to 
« the dukedom of Leinſter. Fleming's part to the 
%s male infants, and of late time Gaſpar duke of 
Bedford being lord of Glamorganſhire, the lands 
« of the male infants for lak of due iſſue cam by 
« exchete unto him as lord of the 154 Now 
they be the kinge's *. 8 

“The river of Remny limes Morganiæ . 1 lu 

« Singheneth of ſome is divided into Iſkaihac and 
ce Huhekaihach. In Maibac is Cair Filly caſtle ſett 6 
« emonge mariſches, where be ruinus walls of 10 
% wonderfull thicknes, and toure kept up for pri. 
* ſoners as to the chief hold of Singheneth. It h. 
ce three miles N. E. from Landalt and two from the 


The village of Caerphilly ſtands among the chain 
af hills which run through the middle of Glamor- 
ganſhire and ſtretch north towards Brecknockſhire, 
from whoſe top may be ſeen all the north part af 
South Wales and part of North Wales, and all the 


is a mean irregular village, with a church dedicated to 
St. Helen of no better appearance. The caltle 
probably one of the nobleſt remains of antient d. 
chitecture now in Britain, It conſiſts of one large 
oblong court, which had an entrance by a gate) 
with two round towers to the caſt and welt, the firl 
being the principal. On the north fide was à dead 
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GLAMORGANSUHIR E. 


all with top holes. On the ſouth the hall. At 
ach angle was a round tower of four ſtories, all 
which towers communicated with each other by a 


gallery in the ſecond ſtory. The ſouth-eaſt tower in 


the ſingularity of its ſituation is ſuppoſed to exceed 
any leaning tower in Italy or elſewhere, having 


been removed probably by gunpowder in the civil | 


wars eleven feets from its perpendicular, and reſting 
only on part of the ſouth ſide. The hall . before- 


mentioned, which Mr. Sandford miſtook for a chapel, 


is a ſtately room about 70 feet by 30 and 17 high. 
On the ſouth fide we aſcend to it by a direct ſtair- 
caſe about eight feet wide, the roof of which is 
vaulted and ſupported by twenty arches riſing as 
ou aſcend. This ſtaircaſe leads not exactly into 


'he middle but nearer the weſt end of the room, and 


oppolite to it on the north ſide is a chimney about 


lo feet wide. On the ſame ſide are two ſtately win- 
dows (two on each fide the chimney) continued down 


to the floor and reaching above the ſuppoſed floor 
of this room. [They do not appear to have been 
open antienily within more than a yard of the floor 
though they are ſo now.] The ſides of theſe win- 
dows are adorned with [a double row of] certain 
three-leaved knobs or huſks, having a fruit or ſmall 
round ball in the centre, an ornament common 


on buildings of the 14th century h.] On the Bak 


walls of the room are ſeven equidiſtant cluſters 


of round pilaſters about four feet long, from the | 


bottom of which to the floor may be about 12 feet 
and an half, each pilaſter ſupported by three buſts 


| varied alternately; a bearded old head and two 
_ young ones all with flowing hair; a female buſt with 
a cloth under the chin and about the forehead be- 


tween two younger ones with only forehead cloths, 
all with braided hair. There are alſo in the ſouth 
wall fix equidiſtant grooves about nine inches wide and 


eight or nine feet high, four whereof are continued 


from the tops of the pilaſters, bur the two middle- 
moſt are about the middle between the pilaſters, and 
come down below the reſt, having neat ſtones pro- 
jecting at bottom as if intended to ſupport ſomething 


placed in the grooves. [Above the top of theſe _ 


grooves may be about three feet of wall, which was 
evidently no more than a parapet, the roof having 
ſprung from the top of the pilaſters and from wooden 
uprights placed in the grooves; it being highly im- 
probable that only the upper part and almoſt the 
point of the windows ſhould have been cut off for 
an upper room.] On the north ſide near the eaſt 
end is a door about eight feet high opening into a 
!pacious green [the court of the caſtle] about 70 
yards by 40. At the eaſt end are two low arched 
doors within a yard of each other [and a window.) 
[Over one of theſe doors they pretend to ſhew a 
lamb in proof of its being a chapel ; but it is only 
a rude animal at the foot of the arch.] On the ſouth 
tide was a third door and another oppoſite [or at 
right angles] with that on the weſt end. To the de- 
(cription in biſhop Gibſon thus corrected I ſhall add, 
that at the eaſt end of the hall are two ſmall ſquare 
rooms communicating with it by the two doors be- 
| torementioned. Theſe may have been a kitchen 
and buttery. Beyond them is an area equal to both 
together, which does not appear to have been roofed, 
At the weſt end of the hall is a room 12 feet and an 


5 Mr, Horſley 10 feet. 5 


h ; Mr, Wyndham remarked, that the long eaſt wall on 
uttreſſes: theſe buttreſſes reſemble towers, and had 


half long by the width of the hall, having one long 
narrow pointed window on the north fide lately filled 
up; but the tracery of later date than any in the 
caſtle. From the weſt wall of this room project 


ſingle ſtones like thoſe in the hall, but with cha- 


raters on them, probably only maſon's marks. 
This room alſo expreſsly contrary to its ſituation 


is vulgarly called a chapel. Beyond this is another 


narrower room, but of the ſame length from north 
to ſouth, which was only a paſſage with ſtairs into 
the covered way on the ſouth fide. On the eaſt 
ſide of the hall ſtairs is a low round tower of one 
ſtory called the Mint houſe, having three pointed 
arches with flues on the ſouth fide, and on the weſt 
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See Pl. XVI. 
fig, 4+ 


a ſquare place like a well with benches round it. In 
the great court near the eaſt entrance was a ſquare. 


deep well, now filled up. The inner building or 


main body of the caſtle is intirely ſurrounded by an 
immenſe wall, ſupported with ſtrong buttreſſes and 


defended by ſquare towers communicating with each 


other by an embattled gallery with a walk over iti. 
In this wall is a narrow gateway, not exactly corre- 
ſponding with the eaſt gate of the caſtle, and having two 
hexagonal towers. At right angles with this gate- 


way is a ſquare tower with three flits for portcul« 


lifes and an oven. At this the entrance opens into 


the gallery in the eaſt wall, and juſt under that near 
this tower is an arched paſſage formerly fortified 
with portculliſes. Between the outer wall and the 


ing. 


Ik he preſent caſtle within its old deep moat is not 


ſo large as that at Caerdiff, but the outworks are of 


great extent: thoſe to the eaſt are of later erection, 


moat were the offices; the mill-houſe ſtill remain 


and on the outſide of the old moat, On the north» 


| weſt ſide of the old moat is a pentagon entrenchment 


of earth with circular baſtions at the angles; and 
farther north-weſt and only divided by another moat 
is a large triangular field moated round, with à cir- 
cular mound at each corner. The works that lye 
to the north-eaſt have a moat of a modern faſhion 
before them; the gate on that ſide ſeems more” re- 
cent, and does not run parallel with the inner gate 


and the eaſtern drawbridge. Theſe additional works 
might poſhbly have been erected by the younger 
Spenſer k, lord of Glamorgan, who was beſieged in 
this caſtle by the queen and barons 1326. Great 


part of the outworks are unfiniſhed, . 
Caerphily, or as Mr. Lluyd reads it in the nomi- 


native caſe Caer Vol, q. d. King ſton, appears by the 


name of Caer to be the Roman ſtation of Ad Latus 
or Bullæum Silurum, though no remains of them have 


ever been found here. If, ſays he, there were no 


other ground to place it at Bualht but the affinity 


of the names and the ſituation in the country of the 


Silures, we may alſo urge that the name of Caer- 


philly comes as near Caſirum Bullei as Bualht: for 


they who underſtand the Britiſh tongue will readily 
allow that Bullæum could not be otherwiſe expreſſed 


in that language than Raer Vu or Yul, which muſt 


be pronounced Kaer Hl or like ſome other names of 


places from the genitive caſe Kaer Hi. In old 


Welſh MSS. it is termed the Blue caſtle, from the 
colour of the ſtones, as Powis caſtle in North Wales 


is called the Red caſtle. It occurs in. Wynne's _ 


proved edition of Caradoc of Lancarvon's hiſtory ! 


b See Grantham ſteeple, eaſt end of St, Alban's lady chapel, &c, 
the ſhuth fide of the principal entrance is concave between the large upright | 


hi battlements on their tops, from which the intermediate wall might be protected. 
up. 21, „ | | | 


* fon of the younger Spenſer, Walſingham, 


Vol, II. 


6 L 


11697, p. 200. 239. 244. 247. 
under 
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Keva Gelhi 


Guer. 


i 


under the name of Seng henneth, which name is alſo 


given to the hundred in which it ſtands, to the north 


gate of Cardiffe leading to it, and to the eaſt wind 


as blowing from that hundred. This name may be 


derived from St. Kenneth or Chineth, from whom 


the monaſtery of Langennith in the weſt part of this 
country. The antient caſtle having been razed by 


Rhees Vychan 1217, the preſent was erected by its 


owner John Bruce ſon-in-law to prince Llewellyn ap 
Jorwerth. The Flemings, who were the beſt artiſts 
in that age, appear to have been employed here; 
and the coins found here and at Landaff cathedral 


are to be aſcribed to them. Mr. Lluyd mentions 


one of ſilver of the ſize of a ſixpence but thinner 
with the image of our Saviour, and @UORIA+ 
TIBI K... and on the reverſe two figures with 
MV@&N@&TIR.... ON##%. This he ſuppoſes Ve- 
netian m. The braſs coin reſembles the French pieces 


of the middle age, and on one fide a king crowned | 
ſtanding and holding a ſceptre in his right hand 


with this inſcription, XN VH: M x RSE@T Ave Ma- 
ria, &c. on the reverſe a croſs flore and + + + 


N++V++@&+ Ave". 
On a mountain called Kern Gelhi Gaer, not far 


from Caerphili in the way to Marchnad y wayn, 


Mr. Lluyd obſerved a remarkable monument called 
 Y maen bir, a rude ſquariſh ſtone pillar about eight 
feet high, ſomewhat inclining, vich NY inſcription 


to be read downwards: | 


YEFRO! hl 


At the bottant on the fide to Wüteh it * is a 


* . 


ſmall intrenchment incloſing about ſix yards, and in 


the centre this ſquare area. 


Stone. 


He 3 the inſcription Tefraiti or Deffroiti, an- 


ſwering to Dyvred, Latin Dubrotus or perhaps Du- 
britius, and ſuppoſes ſome perſon buried within the 
area. Two miles from the caſtle is a farm called 
Caer 2 or the Prince's field, and another Caer 
Marchag or the Knights farm. Alſo a third Yig y 
Bel or vol, q. d. the Prince's i/land in a low flat 
ſituation. On Eglzoys Slan common two miles from 
Caerphyli were ſeveral tumuli opened 1753, When 
burnt bones were found in urns incloſed in a ſquare 
cavity of flat ſtones . Several barrows are viſible 
on one of the mountains to the north of the caſtle. 
a * There i is within half a mile ealt of Caerfilly a 


« fair place called Vanne, where Mr. Edward Leis Va 
« dwellich d.“ | 
t The water of Taphe comith ſo down from woodey Ty 


* hills, and after bringeth down ſuch logs and trees 
*« that the country were not able to make up the 
e bridges if they were ſtone they ſhould be ſo often 
6 broken 4,” | 

Over this river, which like many others in Wales 
is almoſt dry in the ſummer, but in winter paſſez 


all bounds, was erected 1750 at Pontytypridd, a Tong 
ſlupendous bridge of one arch 145 feet wide and ig 


35 feet high, by one William Edward a country 
maſon, who failed in his effort three times till by 
lightening the abutments it has ſtood now abore 


thirty years. About half a mile above it is a na. 


tural fall of the Taff. 


Mr. Ward takes Ptolemy? $ RaTosT1B1Us for the bis 
Wye, though he wonders why the Us& is omitted*, ans, 
Lantriſſentb caſtle longing to the king as Principal Lari 


& houſe of Miſkin, ſtands on the top of a hill and ig 
* in ruin. It hath been a fair caſtle, and had two 
* wards, and the inner diked, having among other 
© towers one great and high called Giguran; and at 
« this caſtle is the priſon fer Miſkin and Glin Rode. 
© ency. There were two fair parks by ſouth of 
Lantriſſent, now unpalid and without deer, There 
«© is now iron made in one of theſe parks named 
« Glinog*,” 


Lantriſſant is a miſerable village i in "A mountain 
5 road through Glamorganſhire having ruins of a caſtle, 
Where Hugh Spenſer was taken after his father was 
beheaded at Briſtol®, Here is annually a great fair 
Auguſt 11th, where the Welſh cattle are bought up 


for England. 


*« Cowbridge J. 


* Caſtle Gogh [Gough] ſands on a high rok of Cale 


tc red ſtone or ſoile two miles from Landaf on Tave 
„al yn ruin, no big thing but high. It longeth t to 
« the king, and ſtandith by Keven Ons.“ 


The town of Cairtaphe as the principal of al Cai 
„ Glamorganſhire is well walled, and is by eſtima- 


ce tion a mile in compace. In the wall be 5 gates. 


„ The caſtle is in the north-weſt fide of the town wall, 


« and is a great thing and a ſtrong, but now in ſome 
© ruin. There be two gates to enter it, wherof the 
« biggeſt is called Sherehaul gate, the other the 
“ Eſcheker gate. There is by Sherehaul gate 2 
ce great large tower called White tour, wherein 1s 
« now the king's armory. The dungeon tower 1s 
“e large and fair. The caſtle toward the town b) 
e eaſt and ſouth is plain, but it is diked by north, 
« and by weſt is defended by Taphe river, There 
te he certain places in the caſtle limited to every one 
& of the 12 peres or knights that came with Haymo 
« earl of Gloceſter in king William the Conquerors 
de days, and wan Glamorgan country, and eche of 
ce theſe be bound to the caſtle's guard. There be 
ce two pariſh churches in the town, the principal 
* lying ſomewhat by eaſt, the other. of our lady bf 


A, The inferly ption on the reverſe may be read, MONETA VENETA, or VENETE Reipublicz. 


r Rorſley, 375. 


n Harris, Lluyd in G. 5 o Harris. 
P Lel. IV. 57. | 1 Ih, 4% 
* Vanum trium ſatfiorun, Leland, t Lel. IV. 60. 


x Le: IV. 8 v Ib. 


| „ Kennet's Paroch. Ant. p. 406 ex MS. Dodfw. 
2 «& ſouth 


of th 
calle 


© Two. miles ſouth- eaſt from e at Calle Call 
_ © Crege are tokens of * on the top of a 
6“ hjll*,” 

« The caſtle of Talevain in Nit hin lordſhip ſtand. Ti 
e ing. on a level ground is clerely in ruin, and is 
© diſtant two miles and an half north-eaſt from 
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« ſouth on the water fide. There is beſides a chapel 1 Ag much of Cowbridge as is encloſed with the Coubridge. 
© wall ſtandith, on the eaſt ripe and the bridge of 


« in Shoemaker-ſtrcet of St. Perine, and another hard 


« within Meſkin gate fide. Ther was a late a goodly 


« manſion in the town called Place Newith. The 
« biggeſt ſuburb of the town 1s called Crokerton, 


« and ther was a houſe of Gray friars*. There is 


another ſuburb but leſs without Port Llongy. 
« The Blak friers houſe was without Meſkin gate, 
« and beſides this there is a little building there “.“ 


The priory Was founded by Robert firſt earl of Glo- 


deſter, who died 1147, and there was alſo a houſe 
of White friars“. : 
Cardiff is a populous but illbuilt town, fituate on a 
low flat near the mouth of the Taff. Its old walls 
very conſiderable and extenſive. The keep ſeems 


very antient, and the caſtle is of great circum- 


| ference, and muſt have been of conſiderable ſtrength®. 
On the keep is a large oftagon tower*, wherein 


they pretend Robert Curthoſe was confined in a 
dark vault: but Vitalis* and Malmſburys ſay his 
confinement was enlivened by all the feſtivities of 


an elegant table. The high tower of the church 


is very beautiful. The town gives title of baron to 
the eldeſt ſon of the earl of, Bute, ſo created 1777. 


At Caerdiff Mr. Baxter places the JupAxIA, or as 


he corrects it JUPAPANIA of Ravennas, though it has 
no Roman remains except the name of Caer and a 
coin of Trajan in large braſs found with others not 
attended to in the caſtle garden. Mr. Ward makes 
PuxCcTUoOBICE in Ravennas Cowbridge, He places 
Bomiwwm at Axbridge', and Bovivm at Bunbury or 
Bonebury near Beeſton caſtle, Cheſhire®, and Nipum, 
or as he writes it Nipvus, at Portbury c. Somerſet !, 


whole hill, and includes a pariſh church of the ſame 


name. The hill is an oblong ſquare ſurrounded by valued at £,154. per ann. and the chapter at 87. 


The biſhop is dean and the archdeacon ſubdean, and 
here are twelve prebends and two vicars choral. 
The choir ſervice has been left off ſince 1692, and 


earthworks, ſingle but very lofty to the ſouth, where 


is the ſteep narrow entrance. The Porta Decu- 
mana is viſible to the weſt, where and on the north 
the ramparts are double, and treble north-eaſt of the 
prætorium which is at the eaſt end of the camp, deep 
and entire and circular, with a very narrow entrance 
from the camp®. LE Os 
Near Caerdiff is Henſol, the ſeat of the Talbots. 
Of this family Charles was appointed lord high chan- 


cellor of Great Britain Nov. 29, 1723, on the reſig- 


nation of Peter King, lord King, and created the 


Tame year lord Talbot, baron of Henſol. He died 
Feb. 14, 1737, at his houſe in Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
delervedly diſtinguiſhed by his great eloquence and 
eminent abilities in his profeſſion. His ſon Charles 


Richard dying ſingle, he was ſucceeded in his title 


and eſtate by his ſecond ſon William, who was cre- 


ated 1761 earl Talbot, and conſtituted lord ſteward 
of the houſehold the ſame year, and 1780 baron 


Dinevawr of Dinevawr c. Caermarthen, remainder to 
his daughter lady Cecil Price and her heirs. He 


died 1782. 


* Saxton's and Speed's maps call it the Spittle. 
d Lel IV. 93, © Tan. 715. 


Nihil præter ſolitudinem paſſus mali, fi ſo 
ſrequentia. De geſt, reg. IV. ad fin, 
> Horſl. 504. e 


Ib. 464. 
® Harris, ubi ſup. 13. 
q Ib, | 


n Lel. IV. 0. 
| r Lel. IV. 58. 


: Ihe ring of this ſecond biſhop of the ſee, a large amethyſt ſet coarſely 


wy of Excter, who gave it to Mr, Walpole, 


un. "12, 


for t | | 
In Combridge' we firſt meet with the iſh called 


the biſhop's palace r.“ 


5 4 Harris in Archæol. II. 10. 
* 17 annis in carcere ſervavit, & omnibus deliciis abundanter pavit. XII. p. 827. 


v Willis's Landaff, 34. 


"= ö 80 "+ 4 , . . * 
„ ſtone there. The great ſuburb is cis pontem, the 
* wall is three-quarters of a mile about with three 
« gates: There is a church in the town, which 


| RR. * 1 | : 
e ſtands in a vale®,” and conſiſts of one broad hand- 


ſome ſtreet © 


Thee neighbourhood'of Cowbridge is remarkable 
hi number of caſtles s. 


1 
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Seven, which ſeems to be of the ſalmon kind, but in Seven, a fiſh, 


flavour much ſuperior, more like the Berwick trout 
ſo much eſteemed in London. The ſouth and weſt 
parts of Wales abound with this delicious fiſh in ſuch 


plenty that it is frequently ſold for 134. or 2d, a_ 


pound 9, 


„The commote of Landaf begins on the weſt fide Landaff. | 


4 of the mouth of Teve, and runs up by the marſhy 


© ſhore on Severne to the mouth of Ley river of 


5e ſome in Engliſh called Ele. The mouths of theſe 


ce two rivers be ahout a mile aſunder. In E /t Tha- 0 


* wan commot is only the caſtle of Landaf, being 


Landafj ſtands on a gentle elevation, and though 


a biſhopric is but a paltry village. A biſhopric was 


erected here in the time of St. Dubricius, whoſe 


death is commonly placed A. D. 522, though ſome 


place it near 100 years later. Hiſtorians have 
preſerved the names of the biſhops from the firſt 
erection to the end of the gth century, but with 
much uncertainty of dates. It was at firſt en- 
dowed with large poſſeſſions, which were reduced at 


| the Conqueſt, and the church deſtroyed. The preſent 
Iwo miles ſouth of Caerdiff and within 400 yards 


of the road is a fine entire camp of 10 or 12 acres 


called Caireu or fortifications, which occupies the has of late fallen into great decay, notwithſtanding 


church built 1120 by biſhop Urban and dedicated 


to St. Peter, Dubricius, Teliau* and Oudoen, 


great pains are taken to preſerve it. The ſee was 


its revenue is applied to repairs*. The remains of 
the old cathedral are very beautiful, the door-caſes 


are all Norman work richly moulded. The reſt is 
elegant Gothic, though built ſo early. The nave is 
unroofed. The remaining part on which large ſums 


have lately been laviſhed is made up of Roman and 
Gothic, and the portico of a heathen temple pro- 


jects over the altar. The north-weſt tower was re- . 


built t. Henry V. by Jaſper earl of Bedford ſon of 
Owen Tudor by Catherine and 414 feet lower than 
the correſponding original one. The weſt windows 


are lancets; over them is a ſtatue of Henry I. over 


the door one of Dubricius. The nave is 110 feet 
long, 65 broad with ailes, total 263. Here is no 
croſs aile. Among ſeveral antient monuments are 
two very elegant ones of the Mathews family v, 
whoſe deſcendants own the ſite of the biſhop's caſtle, 


of which only the gate remains: the reſt with _ 
the archdeacon's houſe was deſtroyed by Owen 


—— ndham - 26. 
Vitalis calls Cardiffe Carduills, p-Po"25y 


litudo dici poteſt ubi & cuſtodum diligentia & jocorum præterea & obſoniorum non deerat 


* Ib. 416. 


1 Ib. 465. 
o Wyndham, p. 28. a 


P Ib. p. 29. 


of 


Glendowr 


in gold, fourd 1764, was given by bine Euer to Dr, Keppel 
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Ogor caſtle. 


Newton 
N Otes. 


= Bridge end, 


| Wormfhead 


. mn 


| Burry 1 


Bovivx. 


Lantwit. 


Ss * Gr 


« on the eaſt ripe of Ting and there" 


| probably built by William de Londres. 


ST 


Glendowr *. In a tower, now ruined, 42 feet ſquare 
ſouth-weſt from the church hung the Peter bell 
now at Exeter?. 

6 e caſtle ſtands on the eaſt ripe of. Out: on 


* plain ground a mile abore the mouth of ber 


" the caſt ripe. 


« haven for ſhips*.” ** 
Ognore caſtle ſtands in an angle formed by the 
junction of the rivers Wenny and Ogmore. It was 


On the river Ogmore ſeven miles north-eaſt of 


Combridge i is Bridge end, a market town, divided by 
the river into two parts joined by a ſtone bridge. 


Allowing the ſubterraneous noiſes mentioned by 


Giraldus to have been real, and not the effect of 


fancy or ſuperſtition, a thouſand accidents may 


have put an end to them ſince his time. The moſt 
diligent enquiry of biſhop Gibſon's correſpondent 


could find no ſuch thing. He found indeed ſome- 
thing like it in another ſpot; at Wormſhead point, a 


noted point ſo called becauſe the failors think it re- 
ſembles a worm creeping with its head ered, be- 
' tween the Naſh point and that of St. Goven in 


Pembrokeſhire. It runs from the main land more 


than a mile into the ſea, and at half flood the iſth- 


mus which joins it to the ſhore being overflown it 
becomes a ſmall iſland. Towards the fartheſt point 


is a ſmall cleft in the ground into which if you 
throw a handful of duſt or ſand it will be blown | 


back: but if you lay your ear to the cavity you 
hear diſtinctly the noiſe of a large bellows, occa- 


ſioned by the reciprocal motion of the ſea under the 
| arched rocks here forcing out the air alternately. 
This was obſerved twice in ſummer and calm 
" weather; and a rougher ſea may here produce many 


other ſounds for a lively fancy. But this Wormſhead! 


' ſeems too far to the weſtward to be miſtaken for 


Barry iſland, 

Burry is the moſt rewarksble river next to that of 
Swanſea for trade in all Gower land, and its mouth 
is cloſe to Wormſhead, which is a much later name, 
We may therefore conjecture Wormſhead to have 


been called the iſland of Burry, and then admitting 
the eaſy miſtake of Barry for Burry, the report 
_ concerning theſe noiſes might be, that near Burry or 


as you fail into Burry there is an and with a cleft 
producing ſuch and ſuch noiſes *. 

Mr. Harris is for removing Bovium to 1 
which ſeems the ſkeleton of ſome great town. Five 


or fix roads lead to it, and a via vicinalis leads 
thence to Ewenny. Before Iltutus' time it was called 
the lordſhip of Boviarton alias Lantwit b. 
hence to Ewenny has many tumuli on the fides, par- 


The road 


ticularly the ſouth, which have given name to the 


village of Broughton in Monk Naſh pariſh. Pieces of 


ruſty iron were found on the top of one of them. 
On the hill above Ewenny where this road falls into 
the Julia Strata in Mr. Turbervill's park is an im- 
perfect ſquare camp. Hence the great road to 
Nidum runs up to Newton Down leaving the preſent 
road on the righte. | 


ö 
Londres, lord of Ogmere caſtle d.“ 


fortiſied. The church venerable and antient, the co. 
oF lunins round and maſſive, the capitals ſimple, and the 
e arches round. 
with groined arches, i is a monument aſcribed to Pain 
long inhabited the manſion-houſe, which is antient, 


Morice de Lundres. Two gateways, and part of the 
walls remain 8. 


but in other parts adorned with knots. Its cireum- 


loweſt about five; the top ſeems broken off. On * 
one ſide from top to bottom it has a remarkable fur. i 


* Willis, 


8. 


„ Wenuny a three miles from Cowbridge, a Cell Eye 
t longing to Gloceſter abbey, founded by fr John 


Wenny or Ewenny, a Benedictine priory, wa; 
founded by fir John Loundres lord of Ogmore about 
1140, valued at £.87. per annum*, and once ſtrongly 


In the chancel, whoſe roof is ſtote 
Turberville, conqueror of Glamorganſhire, whoſe family 


and has a large hallf, Here is another monument for 


In the church-yard at Llaniltad vawr on the north Lai 
fide of the church ſtand two remarkable ſtones, 
The firſt cloſe by the church-wall is pyramidal, ſeven 
feet long, adorned with antient Britiſh carving, ſuch 
as may be ſeen on the ſhafts of croſſes in many parts 
of Wales. It is encompaſſed with three circles in 
as many equidiſtant compartments, and from the 
lowermoſt to the ground is ingrailed or indented, 


ference at the three higher circles is three feet and 
an half, at the middlemoſt above four, and at the 


row or groove about two inches deep and four wide. It 
ſeems plainly to have been a croſs. The other ſtone is 
alſo elaborately carved, and ſerved as a pedeſtal to a 
croſs. On one fide is an infcription ſhewing that 
one Samſon erected it for his ſoul. The inſcription 
on the other ſide ſets forth, that Samſon dedicated 
it to St. Iltud, and that one Samuel was the work: 
man. In the middle of the church are two grave- 
ſtones graves in DR, vol. VI. Pl. III. p. 
3, 4+ 

' Beſides the remains of the celebrated ſchools 
founded by St. Iltut A. D. 508 b, in which ſo many 
nobles are ſuppoſed to have been educated, and the 
ruins of many other buildings, there are ſeveral 
ſtreets in different directions that retain their names, 


though the houſes on each ſide are deſtroyed. A 


large old building ſtill retains the n name of the town 
halli, | 


ian Si bart if, Thawan mY 


© the lordſhip of Terbrennine two miles above 


* Thawan mouth, and hither cometh ſometime boats 


and ſhippes to ſocour. Lan Iltuit is three quarters 
«of a mile north-weſt into land from this place. 
© There is a caſtle almoſt ſtanding on an even ground 


6e half a mile from Laniltute by eaſt north-eaſt called 
« Llanvais almoſt all down. It longith now to the © 
„King. It was in hominum memoria the Male. in- 


* fauntes, then commonly called the Malifauntes“. 


* From Colehow about a mile beyond upper by 
« ſouth-weſt on Severn is St. Dinotbe's caſtle. It 
« ſtandeth on a mean hill a quarter of a mile from 
the Severa ſea, in the which . ſpace betwixt the 
« caſtle and the Severn is a park of falow deer: 
There is another park of red deer more by north 


weft from the caſtle. The parks both and the 


t caſtle long to Stradeling a gentleman of very fair 
6 lands in 2 country 1.7 


X Groſe. Willis. 
* Lel. IV. 66, 67. : Archæol. II. p. 16. v Powel's Choi, of Was, p. 127. 
. © Harris, Archæol. II. 17. 0 Lel. V. 12. 0 Tin. 713. Groſe. 
Wyndham, p. 31. k Tanner, 712. i Strange in Archzol, VI. p. 22. 


k Lel, IV. 65. * i lb, 
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G L AMOR GANIS HI R E. 


St. Dpnat's ; caſtle, defended by a duch and in ſome 
places by a triple wall, ſtands on an eminence five 

miles ſourh-weſt of Cowbridge, and had a park, well, 
ra 9h) with trees and deer, and / gardens with ter- 
races to the Severn. The preſent. building ſeems 
to have; been erected. by the Stradlings, on the ex- 
action of which, family it came to Buſſey Manſel, 
Ty 1740. In whe. park are, ruins of a watch tower 
for noticing ſmip-wrecks as a prey 

Dunraven houſe or caſtle n ſtands aba nine miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Cowbridge, on a rocky headland run- 
ning out 2 confiderable diſtance into the fea and 
forming a point called by the natives the Witches 
point. William de Londres gave it to Arnold . But- 
Jer his ſerva”t, in whoſe heirs male it continued till 


it fell to William Vaughan ſiſter's ſon to Arnold the 


laſt of the Butlers. Of the Vaughans it was pur- 
chaſed by the Windhams, and it now belongs to 
Thomas Windham, eſq. of Clearwell, c. Glouceſter, 
Many parts of the houfe have the appearance of great 
antiquity, and the whole ſeems to have been built at 


| different periods. Some of the lodging-rooms are 
made cut of what has undoubtedly formerly been a large 


chapel, and under one of the outhouſes is an arch 
walled up, ſuppoſed to have been the antient family 
burial- place. The entrance to the court is by a rude 
pate with a defaced coat of arms and other ornaments. 
The ſituation commands many beautiful extenſive 
proſpects, particularly to the weſt over the ſea which 


breaks againſt the lofty pictureſque rocks. The 
waves have formed two caverns known by the nawe 
| of the Cave and the Windhole; the former a kind 


of rude piazza worn in the rocks, and entered from 


the eaſt and ſouth,;. the other eaſtward of it is a deep 


cavern 77 yards deep, ſo called from ſeveral ſpira- 


cles on the, top of the cliff at a:diſtance from its 
edpe, up which the tide and a 2 ſouth-eaſt wind : 


raiſe a ſtrong air“. 


6 river is three miles along by ſouth, and this is 


* countid as a lordſhip by itſelf, and it was fir 


„Maurice Lownder's lands in king Henry 24's 
„days. Now it longeth to the king by the duke- 
«dom of Lancaſter. 


* only a maner place called Dounreven about the 
„middle way. 


“ Boteler ſiſter married to Richard Vehan ah Aber- 
* dowrde is now lord of it v.“ | | 

At Llancarvon, three miles, from tet and 
1 1 the ſame with Carbani vallis, whole abbot 
allſted | at wx council, A. D. 560, St. Cadoc is ſaid to 
have founded a monaſtery about 5004. 

Caradoe, contemporary with Geoffrey of Mon. 
mouth, who wrote the hiſtory of Wales from the 
death of king Cadwallader, was a native of this 


town, His work was tranſlated into Engliſh by | 


Humyhrey Lluyd, and publiſhed with additions by 
Dr. David Powell 1 684. 4to, and by William Wynne 
1697. 1702. vo.“ 
be caſtle of Coite ſtands on a i ground 
"a mile north-eaſt by Penbont, a good market 
* town ſtanding on Ogor. This caſtle is maintained, 
* and ſome ſay that it belonged once to Payne, called 
* from his ruffeling there Diable. Now Gamage is 


lord of! it, and 1 it is his principal houſe*.” Robert 


1 Groſe. : n Caradoc's Hiſt. of Wales. 
Tan, 712, | Tanner, Bibl. Brit, 


e 0 is a beautiful e family picture ot "this lady with 


+ role, 
N'y 
| eg p. 32. 


C lb. V. 12. 
Wyndham, p. 33. 35. | 


Vol. II. 


In this part of the ſhore is 


It longid alate to Botelar. The laſt 


Sidney earl of Leiceſter married Barbara daughter 
of John Gamage, eſq; lord of Coity, which he had 
with herd. It now belongs to the Edwins u. Some- 
where hereabouts \they pretend to ſhew the ruins 


of king Caradoc's palace. On a hill cloſe by the 


church are remains of Old Caſtle, and on an open 
place at the fouth welt end of the town tne fire of 


New Caſtile. 


At Pile in the road to Margam is a ſtrong hand- 


| ſome church with a croſs flory entire on its baſe. 


* There is a little village on the eaſt fide of 
* Ren (a ſmall brook) and a caſtle both in ruin, 
* and almoſt chokid and devourid with the ſandes 
* that the Severne ſe ther caſtith up. Kenfik was 
© in the Clares' time a borow town. It ſtandith a 


little within the mouth of Kenfik water *.“ It 
was burnt by the Welſh 98 7, and again by Owen 


Glendowr. 
Cynfig caſtle fined on a mount abont the 125 of a 


50 1 


Pile. 


Kynfigs 


common keep. - Scarce any traces remain of its walls 


ſurrounded by naked ſands *. 


Julia Strata paſſes through the remains of the an- 


tient borough of nig, and ſo near Magdalen church 


and over Sandy Burrows to Margam, perhaps Mairgwn, 
q. d. Vallis Maria, as the church is dedicated to the 


Virgin Mary, and lies in a bottom“. 
Morgan abbey and village ſtandith two miles of 
* Kenfik by north- eaſtb. It' is the beſt village of . 


Teryaltb, and in it was an abbay of White monkse, 


6c where is a very large and fair church, * 
Giraldus® calls the monaſtery founded here before 


1147, nobile Ciſtercienſis ordinis monaſterium, and ſays 


that it excelled all others of the ſame order 1 in Wales 
in the reputation of liberality in relieving the diſ- 
treſſede In his time one Conan a learned and diſ- 


crete” man was abbot. It was founded by Robert 


earl of Gloceſter 1147, valued at J. 18 1. . Its ans 


nals were printed by Mr. Gale inter Script. Ox. 1687, 
« From the mouth of Alein to the mouth of Da 5 


fol. On the ſite of the abbey ſtands the ſeat of 
Thomas lord Manſell, whoſe grandfather was ſo 
created by queen Anne. He died unmarried 1743, 


and was ſucceeded by his uncle Chriſtopher wo 


died alſo unmarried 1744, and was ſucceeded by his 
younger brother Buſſy, who dying 1750 without 
male iſſue the title became extintt. The coheireſs 
of this family married Mr, Talbot of Lacock, c. 
Wilts, to whom it now belongs. 


to be one fide of the quadrangle rebuilt. Among 


The houſe ſeems 


the offices is the beautiful circular chapter-houſe 30 


feet diameter with twelve pointed windows, the roof 


reſting on a ſingle central cluſtered column. Behind 


it are the cloiſters which joined it to the church: 


the arches of whoſe nave are rounds, The (tables 
and offices retain marks of antiquity in their doors, 
&c. I ſaw here 1761 the tomb of an abbot laid 
over a drain. Pl. XVIII. fig. 1. 
the ſouth ſide of the hill is the celebrated Orangery, 
where the trees to the number of about 100, the 
largeſt 10 feet high, and in the thickeſt part of their 
trunks from 15 to 17 inches in circumference, ſtand 


in the ground, and bear well- flayoured fruit, In the 


ſtreet is a croſs which, with its pedeſtal, is covered 


with knots and fretwork, and ſome characters, and near 


the top two figures. On the top of this hill co- 
vered thick with trees, which humour the alcent as if 
*- Gaſes: 1 thctbed P Lel IV. 66. 


p. 153. | 1 IV. 51. 
ber 5 EE ſons and four of her eight 8 eis. 

x Lel, IV. 66, 67. 
2 Harris, Archæol. 1. 17. 


d.Lel, IV. 67. 
i 7 I, f Tan. 713. | 
6 N - en 


In the gardens under 


See Pl. XVIII. 
fig 35 
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writing the Roman Betulius. 


5 q. d. the Defeat. 


Pi. XVIII. fig. 3. TOE 
| There js another monument, which Mr. Lluyd thinks 
more remarkable than either of the preceding, at a 


lain. 
to imply chere was but one ſtone here, and that is 
now removed to a gate in the road. But, query, if 
theſe pits do not reſemble Arthur's round table near 


K 1 i 


eut by art, is the ſtone mentioned by Mr. Camden, well 
known by the name of Maen Lhythyreg, The in- 
{cription is to be read thus: Boduocus hic jacit filius 
Catotis, Irni pronepos, eternalive domau, i. e. eternali 
in domo, 1.cinefius* gives an inſcription at Niſmes 
to Boduacus, which he ſays is the Gauliſh way of 
But it feems rather 
an original Gauliſh or Britiſh name, and Boadicca 
may have the ſame original. Domus æterna is not 
unfrequent in inſcriptions for a ſepulchre. AÆter- 
nalts ſeems a corruption of @terne, and occurs in 
Reineſius', as does æterna in the epigram. 


Dota hyræ grata & geflu formoſa puella 
Hic jacet aterna Sabis bumata domo, 
in both inſtances ſynonymous with our long home, 
On Baidon hill, weſt of Margan hill, is a Roman 
camp, and near it houſes called Bryn a gunnan, q. d. 
Beginning of the battle; a ſpot called ſtevan Rhydvatur, 


q- d. Sounding to arms; another Gaed Leot, q. d. Ga- 


thering of the Army; a third, Macs y cadal Chibar, 
Theſe may relate to ſome of the 
baztles fought between the Silures and the Romans, 
or the Welſh and Normans. In ſome ſkirmiſh be- 
tween the two firſt of theſe nations probably was 


| flain the perſon commemorated in the ſecond in- 


ſcription which is plainly ſepulchral. The ſtone on 
which it is inſcribed lay as a bridge over a ditch 


ever ſince Mr. Lluyd copied it for biſhop Gibſon. 


The rev. Mr. Williams of Margan cauſed it to be 
ſet up. as it now ſtands. I copied it 1761, as in 


place called Panwen Byrdbin, in the pariſh of Cadocſ- 


ton, or Llan Gadoc, about ſix miles above Neath. It 


is well known in that part of the county by the 


name of Maen dau Lygad yr ch, and is ſo called 


from two ſmall circular intrenchments like cock pits; 


one of which had lately in its centre a rude ſtone 


pillar, about three feet high, with this inſcription, 
to be read downwards, 3 


CNN TH BF RIAN 


which Mr. Lluyd reads Marci (or Memorie) Caritini 


Filii Berici (or Bericii), and ſuppoſes a duel was fought | 


here, and that each party having previouſly pre- 
pared his grave, this ſtone was ſet up over the perſon 
The name being in the (ſingular number ſeems 


Penrith. 5 5 
On a mountain called Mynydb Gelhi Ounen in Llavo 
 Gynelack pariſh, Mr. Lluyd faw a monument which had 
ſtood in the middle of a ſmall karn or heap of ſtones, 
dut had been thrown down and broken in three or 


four pieces; differing from all he had ſeen elſewhere. 
It was a flat ſtone, three inches thick, two feet 


broad at bottom, and about five feet high. The top 
was formed round like a wheel, and thence to the 


"baſe it became gradually broader. On one fide it 


Was carved with more labour than art. The round 
head was adorned with a kind of flouriſh, or knotted 
work; below this on each fide was a man's face and 
hands; and thence almoſt to the bottom near fret- 
Work, beneath which were two feet as rude aud ill- 


h Synt. Inſe. p. 932. IIb. p. 716. 


is a circle of rude flattiſh ſtones, ſuch as are here 


ſimilar but ſmaller monument, and the circle about 


=} IE 


proportioned as the hands and face. It is ſurpritn, 
Mr, Liuyd could not fee that this was evidently a croſs 


We hall ſee ſuch a ſtone, but without human features 


atLangholm in Cumberland, and there are ſeveral ſuch 
in Cornwall; and at St. Burien's one leſs rude, With the 
wheel at top, and a human figure. That at Pengith 
had the wheel open. The heap of ſtones at the hay 


ſeems paralleled by that at Weſt Lilſord in Nor. 


thumberland, where only the baſe and ſteps of the 
ctoſs remained. | 

Not far from hence within the ſame pariſh (eon. Ka 
tinues Mr. Lluyd) is Karn Lechart, a monument which la 
gives name to the mountain on which it is ereded. |; 


called Lechen, pitched in a diſorderly manner in the 
ground, about 17 or 18 yards diameter, the highet 
ſtone now ſtanding not above a yard high. There iz 
but one entrance into the circle, about four fee; 
wide, and in the centre of the area is a kiſtvaen, 
which is common in many parts of Wales, and like 
St. Iltyt's cell in Brecnocſhire. This before us i; 
about five feet long, and four feet wide, and its large 
top ſtone is fallen off, T Giftvaen, on Mynned) 
Drymmen mountain by Neath, ſeems to have been 


it was formed of maſon's work, as Mr. Lluyd heard 
from a gentleman who ſaw it intire. Q. if not ſuch 
an one in Angleſey. | I 
' Giraldus, who with his companions was in in- 
minent danger of being ſwallowed up by the quick 
ſands of the river Neath, and loſt in them the only 
ſumpter mule he had, calls them ſabuigſilittoris & mari 
influentis alterne viciſſitudines. They were forced to 
wait till the tide was out before they could croſs the 
Avon. This laſt river flows from the north-eaſt with 
a very winding courſe parallel to the river Neat, 
which enters the ſea at Briton ferry, a parcel of jj 
houſes, with an exceeding good inn, and the ſeat of 
—— Manſell, eſq; proprietor of large coal works 


| here. The mouth of the Neath is here very wide, 


and on the fouth ſide the ſands come up to great 


blocks of a kind of iron ſtone, mixt with grit, out of 


the clefts of which and others detached from thc 


' reſt, and forming as it were ſo many iſlands in the 


rivers mouth grow alders and ſuch kind of aquatic 
ſhrubs. This river conveys coals and iron from 
Neath. The road hither from Aberavon lies through 
Aberavon marſh, a ſandy plain on which the ſez 
continually gaining and heaping up pyramids oi 
aa 1 „„ hg 3 : 
There is a poor village on the weſt ripe of Avon, 
about two miles from its mouth called Aberaven. 
The grounds about it be barren and ſower. The il. 
« lage lieth in the great highway through Glamor- 
6 ganſhire. There is an haven for ſhips at the mout 
« of this Avon. From the mouth of Avon to the 
% mouth of Neth river is about two miles and a hal, 
„% chokid with Severn ſandes and ſome marſh 
„grounds x. 8 TT OLE 

« Neth abbey of white monks a mile above Neth! 
« town ſtanding allo in the ripe of Neth. It ſeemed 
ec to me the faireſt abbay of all Wales !.“ 

« The little town and caſtle of Nethe ſtands fauf 
e miles from the mouth and on the eaſt ripe of Neid, 
“ and on the weſt ripe à little lower than the to 
« was the abbey. There be coles half a mile abobe 


the town in a more, and again a little benith the 


„town. Shiplets come up almoſt to the rows from 


& Lel, IV. 68. ul. V. 13. 


dT the 


Ad 


- |>w mx 


a halt, 
marin 


> Neth 


ſeemed 


Is foul 
1 Neth, 


e town 
abo 
nth the 
8 from 


" « the 
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« the Severn, and boats to the timbre bridge, ſome- 
« what lower on the water than the town: At the 
« yery mouth of Neth, on the eaſt fide, is a little 
« yillage of three or four houſes, called Britanne 
« fery to pals to Swanſey and Pembrokeſhire. One 
« Lyſan a gentleman of antient ſtock but now of 
« mean lands dwelleth in the town of Nethe. The 
« Lyſans ſay there family was there in fame afore 
the Conqueſt v.“ The landſcape about Britan 
ferry exceedingly rich ®. _ | 

Neath is a large town, but overhung by the ſmoke 
of forges and coal works. The abbey, which ſeemed 
to Leland the faireſt abbey of all Wales, founded for 
White Monks by Richard Granville, valued at C. 132. 


quite a mile from the town, and ſhews, the ſhell of 
irs church, built of rough ſtone, with lancet win- 
dows, which formed the north fide of a quadrangle. 
The abbey houſe, or what ſucceeded it, is now con- 


lery remain, and on the front of a contiguous room 


men's reſts, Granville, In this abbey the unfor- 


taken?. The caſtle on the oppoſite ſite of the river 
is a ſquare building entered by a lofty arch. In the 


coal pits near this town they find the foſſile plants, 
„ which are chiefly fern, reeds, and ſmall flowers like 


daiſies: they lie in the uppermoſt ſtrata, which are 
very flaky, and reſemble flat | 


at it. The town makes a handſome. appearance from. 
the approach to it, built on a ſemicircular riſing bank 
near Tawey mouth, populous, with wide ſtreets, a 


by Griffin prince of South Wales ſoon after its 


erection, was probably built by Henry earl of War- 
wick, when he fortified the town, of which one has 


a fine bird's eye view from a high round tower at one 
end. The market place is ſaid to be covercd with 


to a gentleman of this town. The old manſion of 
the lords of the manor built round a quadrangle is 
converted into a malthouſe and ſtables. Over the 
gate the arms of William earl of Pembroke, t. Henry 
VIII, quartering fir George Herbert, lord of Swanſea. 
Here was an hoſpital founded by biſhop Gower 1332, 
valued at £.21. per annumt. Here is a very good 


* Gower land.“ Ward places LEUCARUM at Glay- 
tonbury in this county *. = Eck 
Logher, or Labchur®, eight miles from Neath, is a 


* Lel IV. 68. n Wyodham, p. 36. 
Wyndham, p. 36, 37. . Si .-- 

: He, ſley, de . g 7 4 Britiſh Kas Lychivr. Lluyd. 
? Liuyd in Gibſon. 


Le. IV. 57. 6 Archxologia I. 500. 


per annum ?, ſtood on the eaſt ſide of the river, not 


is now lord paramount of Gwzverland; + 
verted into copper forges. The gates, hall, and gal- 


were in ſtone the arms of England and of John of 
Gaunt, and three chevrons quartering three horſe» 


tunate Edward II. ſheltered himſelf Hl he was | 


_ ' Swanſea is a pleaſant well built ſea port on the river 
Tawi, which muſt be forded or ferried over to come 


conſiderable trade in coals, pottery, and copper 4. 
The caſtle, now the goal and workhouſe, and burnt 


the lead of St. David's cathedral, given by Cromwell 


harbour and dock, and a great trade in coals and 
culm. „ 5 | : 
« Tochor river parteth Kidwelli lordſhip from Weſt 


„Tanner, 714. Dugd. Bar, I. 69. 


poor village on the river of the ſame name, which at 
low water is fordable for a conſiderable breadth. lt 
has the ſhell of a ſquare caſtle *, fortified by a dou- 
ble trench. The antient church and part of the 
town are ſuppoſed to have ſtbod flearer the river on 
the other fide of the caſtle. Upon the north-weſt 
point of Kevyn bryn, the moſt noted hill in Gower, 
is a vaſt ſtone of alabaſter, 20 tun weight, ſup- 
ported by fix or ſeven others, about four feet high, 
and ſet in a circle, ſome on end, ſome edgewiſe. 


 Tney are all like the reſt of the mount of the mill- 


ſtone kind, and from the largeſt have beet broken 
off ſeveral fragments for mills. The common people 


call this ſtupendous cromlech Arthur's fone, aſcribing 


the fixing it as every other effort of extraordinary 
ſtrength to that hero. Under it, if we may credit 
the tradition of the neighbourhood, is a well which 


ebbs and flows with the ſea 7. The duke of Beaufort 


Robert de Bellomont, earl of Warwick, is ſaid to 


| have conquered Gowerland, and tounded a priary at 


Llangennith, dedicated to St. Kenned *, N 
Cungar, or Docuin, is ſaid to have founded about 


A. D. 474. a monaſtery for 12 monks, or cations, de- 


3 


dicated to the Trinity, and endowed by Paulentus 5 


king of Glamorganſhire . 

6% Morelay caſtle ſtands in a good valley for corn 
« and graſs on the ripe of More/ay brook. Ir is in 
ruin, and longeth to the king ®.” Among its ruins 


Mr. Strange diſcovered an intire circular room, 30 


feet diameter, the ſides adorned with 12 flat arches 
for the doors and windows, and the roof ſupported 
by a central pillar like the chapter houſe at Margam. 
This room, which is one of the greateſt curioſities 
on this ſide the country, is ſo buricd by the ruins that 
there is ſcarce any appearance of it above ground*, 

| Oyftermouth caſtle is finely ſituated on an eminence 
near the ſea, five miles ſouth-weſt of Swanſea. It be- 
longed to the lords of Gower, and now to the duke 
of Beaufort. There is in Gowerland betwixt Swunſey 


Morelay 
cafile, 


Oyſtermouth | 


cafile, 5 


and Lochor a little promontory called Wormſhead, 


e from the which to Caldey is commonly called Sinus 


& Tinbechicus 4,” On an eminence by this point ſtands 


Mebley caſtle late belonging to the lord Mantel, 
Pennarth caſtle ſtands in Oxwich bay, cight miles 


- ſouth-weſt of Swanſea, and with its lordſhip palled 
from the lords of Gower to the duke of Beaufort. 
- Penriſe, a market town, has another ſtrong caſtle 


near the weſt fide of this bay, and came from the 


Penriſes to the Manſels, and their repreſentatives 


the Talbots. 1 
Edward Somerſet lord Herbert of Chepſtow, Rag- 
land and Gower obtained of Charles I. 1645, the 


Webtey 
caft. 
Pennarth 


caſtle, 


Penriſe. | 


Lords | of 
Glamorgan. 


title of carl of Glamorgan in the life-time of his father 


marquis of Worceſter. See the ſucceſſion at the 
end of Worceſterſhire ©. He died 1667 and was bu- 
ried at Ragland, but the patent was cancelled 1660, 
| Tan. 714. 
7 7 ite VF Cota 
Larger than Neath. Harris, 
Tan, 7513s... 


. Sandſord, p. 397. 


? Walſingh. p. 124. 


4 Lel. V. 25, | 


— 


* 
. 


Rare Plants found in Glamorganſhire, 


Adiantum capillis veneris. True Maidenhair; on poly podium vulgare 7 Cambricum. Jagged Poly- 


rocks and moiſt walls: at Barry iſland and Perth 
Ririg. | | 


pody z on a rock in a wood near Donnys Powis 
caſtle not far from Caerdiff, 
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1 % Wales, H E reſt of this country, which extends 6 Oi weſt, is called by the Fogliſh Weft Wales, and com: 
prehends the counties of Caermarden, Penbrok, and Cardigan. Pliny ſuppoſed it to have been ocey, 
picd by the Silures: but Ptolomy, who was better acquainted with Britain, places here another people, 
whom he calls Dimerx and DME Tx *, and both Gildas and Ninnius uſe the name of DENTET 14 for this 
country; whence the Britiſh A call i it at e Difed, by a e of M. ing! F common to thei 
language. | | 
If i . not appear falſe curioſity, 1 ſhould be for dedueing this name of the Demetæ from Deheu 
Meath, q. d. the Plain to the fouth®, as the Britans themſelves called all this South Wales Debeubarth, ot 
the./outh part, and the inhabitants of. any other champain country in Britain Meatæ. Nor is the dane 


of the country at all end this derivation, the mountains as one approaches it gently ſloping down, to a 
* | 


F; * Horſley agrees with Camden 1n the ſituation of _ ATM p. 368. 
2 D yved. 


There i is no ſock word as Meath for a champain country, either in the antient or modern Britiſh language, nor is this county de. 
ſcribed as ſuch. It is more re probable the Romans made th name Dimue out of * wok in Gibſon," | 
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"HE unte, * 3 a les by the ao and Kidwelly to ne REAR nd by 15 In 
Engliſh. Caermardenſtire, produces plenty of ſon Patrick's daughter to Henry earl of Lancaſter, 9 
corn, abounds with, flocks, - and yields tolerable But the heirs of Maurice de. Londres were, as an old“ 
quantity of coal. It is bounded on the eaſt by Gla- inquiſition ſets forth, te bound for this eſtate when- 
' morgan and Brecknockſhires, on the weſt by Pen- * ever the king, or his chief juſtice came into theſe 
brookſhire, on the north by Cardiganſhire, from © parts of Kidwelly, with an army, to conduct the ſaid 
which i it 1s parted by the river 7:vy, and on theſouth . © army with i its banners and all its train through the 
by the ocean, which forms ſo great a. bay inland, * middle of the country. of Neth to Log bor.“ A few 
that this county ſcems to have withdrawn. itſelf for miles below Kidzwelly, the river Tovy, which Prolomy 5 
fear of it. calls Tosws *, e, falls at length into the ocean, after 11 
Kiduelly, . l On this bay firſt preſents itſelf Kidwelly, whoſe croſüng this country from north to ſouth, firſt by 
he territory was a long time poſſeſſed by the ſons of Lanandi fry”, {ſo called, I believe, from the covflu- 1 
Keianus the Scot till driven out by Cuneda * the ence of rivers, and deſtroyed by Hoel ap Rhys, out 
' "Briton. It is now become the property of the houſe of hatred to the Engliſh. Thence by Dinevor, 1) 
of Lancaſter, by the heirs of Maurice de Londres, royal caſtle of the princes of South, Wales in their 
Who, invading it from Glamorganſhire, after a trou- proſperity, ſituated on the top of a bigh mountain; 
bleſome war made himſelf maſter of us; and forti- then by Caer-Marden, which the Britans call Caer g 
| fied the old town of Kidwelly with walls aud a caſtle, Firdbin 8, Ptolomy Mazipynva b, Antoninus Myg1- M 
which is now deſerted and decaying, with age. For BVNVvM ; beyond which his [riners are not continued) 
the inhabitants croſſing the little river Vendraeth his P's having here been greatly injured by trat- 
Fehan © built new Kidzwelly, invited by the commo- ſcribers, who have ſtrangely confounded * two 
diouſneſs of the harbour, which is now, however, Iters from Galena to Iſca, and from Maridunum t0 
almoſt choaked up with ſandbanks. When Maurice Viroconium i. This is the principal town of the 
The 8 invaded theſe parts Guenlian, wife of prince \Gryffin, whole county, pleaſantly ſituated among meads and 
Gwenliana, à woman of uncommon intrepidity, in order to re- woods, conſiderable for its antiquity, „ nobly fort: 
— cover her huſband's declining affairs, fell furiouſly “ fied with brick walls, part of which are yer ſtand 
on Maurice, but was flain in battle with her ſon *© ing, ſays Giraldus, upon the noble river Towy,” 
Morgan, and other noble perſonages, as Giraldus 4 which is navigable by ſmall veſſels, though there hes 
relates. By Hawis, daughter and heirefs of Thomas been for ſome time a bar of ſand at its mouth. LHere 
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fon of a genius antiently taught his countrymen the 
Ftruſcans ſootliſay ing, ſo this ſon of an incubus in- 
vented for our Britans prophecies or rather phan— 


taſtical dreams; for which the ignorant credulous 


vulgar in this ihand account him a famous prophet. 
On the entrance of the Normans into Wales this 
town fell into their hands, but under whoſe conduct 
| know not; and long ſtruggled with many diſliculties, 
being often attacked, and more than once burnt, 
firſt by Griffin ap Rhys, then by Rhys the ſame 
Gryflin's brother, at which time Henry Turbervill 
of England relieved the caſtle, and cut down the 
bridge. It was afterwards reſcued from theſe 


| miſeries by the aſſiſtance of Gilbert de Clare, who 
$ repaired its walls and the neighbouring caſtles, and 
t being freed from apprehenſions 1 it more eaſily ſuſtained 


the ſucceeding ſhocks of war in future. The Princes 
of Wales, eldeſt ſons of the kings of England, have 
here their Chancery and Exchequer for South 
N ales. 


q. d. the Leſſer hundred (the Britans giving the name 
of Cantred to a diſtrict containing 100 villages) in 
which beſides the ruins of caſtle Careg on a ſteep 


craggy rock, and ſeveral large pits or cavities now 


as retreats to the weaker part of the people, i is alſo 
according to Giraldus“ a ſpring which twice in a 


40 tides,” 


roads impracticable among the hills. On the ſouth 


| fpaving ot rehet. (Gir. I. 9: ) 
| Lhwywn, ; 
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A. D. 243. 


Jo this town on the eaſt adjoins Cantred Bichan, 


overgrown with freſh turf, which in war time ſerved 


« day is dry and as often overfiows like the ſea 


On the north 1 away Cantred Maur, q d. | 
the Great hundred, antiently a ſafe retreat for the 
Britans, being covered with woods, craggy, and the 


are the caſtles of Talcharn and Llan-Stephan * on the 
clit, witneſſes of the valor Fo af the Engliſh and 


Welſh. Below Talcharn the river Taf runs into the 


393 


ſea; on whoſe banks ſtood formerly the famous 


Troy Gwin ar Taf or the white houſe on the Taf, built 


of white hazel rods for a ſummer reſidence, where 


A. D. 9:4 Hoel ſurnamed the God, prince of Wales, 


held an aſſembly, whereat aſſiſted 140 eccleſiaſtics 


beſides others, and abrogating the antient laws he 
enacted new ones for his people as the preamble to 
theſe laws ſets forth. On this ſpot was afterwards 
built a monaſtery called Mite Land. Not far from 
it is Ki/imazn Lhoyd, where the country people lately 
fqund an carthen pot containing a great quantity 


of Roman coins of baſe ſilver, from the time ot 


Commodus the firſt Roman emperor that debaſed 
the ſilver, to the 5th tribuneſhip of Gordian III. or 


highly valugd by antiquaries for their ſcarcity. 

I muſt juſt abſerve that on the river Tivy, which 
divides this ſhire from Cardiganſhire, ſtands New 
Ca/tle as now called, xebuilt by Rhys ap Thomas, a 


Tv river. 


{x Gwyn. 


White Land 
abbey. 
Kilmaen 
Liwyds 


Among them were ſome of Helvius 
Pertinax, M. Opellius, Antoninus Diadumenianus, 
Julius Verus Maximus ſon of Maximinus, Celius 
 Balbinus, Clodius Pupienus, Aquilia devera wife of 
_ Elagabalus, and Salluſtia Barbia Orbiana, which are 


Paivi r. 


New Cas. 


great warrior, who aſſiſted Henry VII. in gaining = | 


crown, and was by him rewarded with the honor of 


the garter. It was before called Lmelin, which 


name if given it by the Engliſh from Elms, they are 


not out in their conjecture who ſuppoſe. it the Lo- 
VENTIVM Dimetarum of Ptolemy, Lui ür. 


ing Elms in Britiſh. 


As I capnot diſcover from hiſtory. who of the 
Normans firſt wreſted this country from the princes 


LovsenTIVNG 


of Wales, the order of * * . me now to 


Pembrookſhire. | Fi 
This ſhire contains $7 pariſhes. 


* Tlanhefan and Telchiend counties on che ſea cliffs fell an eaſy prey to Ri ap Gry fyd aier the death of oY I. the garrions an | 


e 


T HE county of Caermarthen is 35 miles long 
by 20 miles broad, and 102 in circumference, 
contains ſix hundreds, eight market towns, and 87 
pariſhes, It was reckoned the ſtrongeſt part of all 
South Wales, being full of high mountains, great 
woods, and fair rivers ! and in it were atchieved ſome 


; of the nobleſt acts that the Britiſh hiſtory treats of *. 


Kidwelly. 


r.. 06 upon Vendraith vehan. Vendraith vawr is half 


4e The old town is nere all deſolated, but the caſtle 
« js metely well kept up, It longgid to the duke of 
* Lancaſter, is very fair, and double walled. Alice 
de Londres, wife of... . duke of Lancaſter, lay 
4e in the caſtle, and repaired it, and it was again re- 
de paired againſt the coming of Henry VII. into 


The air is reckoned milder and more healthy than 


that of the neighbouring counties, and the ſoil more 
fruitful; ſo that it is well ſupplied with proviſions, 
and at a cheap rate. Coals alſo and lime are ex- 


tremely plentiful. Gentlemen's ſeats ſtand thick about 
 Caermarthen, eſpecially on the north and north- 


weſt ſides, where the country is beautifully wooded 
and hilly. The ſame landſcape preſents itſelf on the 
riorth ſide of the Tave and Towy, quite to the bot- 
tom of the dreary hills about Newcaſtle Emlyn, and 


all along the road from the town of Caermarthen to 


Brecknockſhire. 

« Kidwely, otherwiſe Cathweli i. e. Cattilectu 
« a litle town now but newley made between en. 
& dfaeth vawr and Vendraith vehan rivers; but hard 


« mile off, There is between New and Old Kid- 
« welly but a bridge over little Wendrath. The old 
« town is prettily walled, and hath hard by the 
« wall a caſtle, and three gates, over one of them 
cc the ruin of a town hall, and under it a priſon. 


« Wencelande. In the new town, which is three 


© times as big as the old, is only a church of our 


„ lady, and by is the cell of black monks of Shir- 


Llanethli. 


little lordſhip belonging to Kidwelli land, two miles 
ſouth-eaſt from it?. 


ce burne. Ther the prior is par ſon of our lady churchb.“ 


The priory of black monks was founded by Roger biſhop 


of Saliſbury 1130, a cell to Sherburn abbey, valued 
at C. 22. Since the haven of Vendraith Vehan 


4 decayed the new town is ſorely decayed, and Caer- 


« maxthen increaſed.” The intire ſhell of the 


caſtle ſtands on a high ground on the north-weſt 
fide of the river, and appears to have been yery 
_ extenſive. 


The church on the other fide of the river 
in the preſent town has a lofty ſpire and two 


' ruined trauſepts, and large piles of ruins at its weſt 
end. This town is twelve miles from Lwchwr in 


Glamorganſhire by a different road, a long ford 


at the mouth of the river, and ſo along the ſands by 


Penbre a ſmall village with a large church, and a 


« Vendraith Vaur and Vendraith 3 riüch both 
„in Eſkenning commote, the leſs an eight miles 
« from Kidwelly, the other about 10 and goith 
into the ſe about a mile below the town, only a 
& little neſch of ſand dividing their mouth f.“ 
% At Llanetbli, a village of Kidwelli lordſhip, fix 
c miles from Kidwelli, the inhabitants dig coles, els 
« ſcant in Kidwely land. Ther be it maner of thes 


5 4 e's Deſcription of Wales, P- xix. b Lel. 
Lal. V; 24. © Lel. Ih. f Ib. 
a Lel. V. 79. | * V. 7 


w Wyndham, p. 46. 
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oh * 


, rebul 
nod 
. 4 king! 
O oe” S: the l. 
| was c 
after 
te coles; king coles for ſmith be blowed and water Dine 
« ſtone coles be ſumtime waterid; but never blow twice 
for blowing extinguiſheth them. So that Vendraith ſavec 
** Vawr coles be ſtone coles, Llanethle coles ring Here 
« colesf. In Kidwelli is little wood, but in the The 
10 very little foreſt of Kidwelli, within a mile of the ſiſter 
% town, on Vendraith Vehan towards the ſe fide in oo 
6 Kidwelli land is good corn s.“ chiel 
Some place at Kidwelli the battle which Bede“ Spar 
| ſays was fought at Catgwaloph between Aurelius An. ins 0 
broſius and Vortigern, A. D. 458. | cupi 
_ * Towe rifith four miles ſouth 00 Llintyve, aud 7 lated 
ce runs 22 miles eer he come to Llanamdeveryi. ” {rom 
J. lanimdovery, 13 miles from Caermarthen, i is a neat 1 N88 5 
town on the river Towy, of which, as well as af in as ul 
the town, we have a beautiful view opening from it fr 
the end of the road which lies between hedgeroys. brin] 
It has a handſome ſtone bridge over the river, which ſide. 
in ſummer is almoſt dry, and two ſides of a ſmall feet 
caſtle on a mount with one trench at the back of the a lar 
town. The pariſh church ſtands at a little diſtance from 
on a hill, at the eaſt end of which have been found fect 
Roman bricks, &c. In Leland's time it had but one alon 
ſtreet, and that poorly builded of thatcht houſes, the 
and a poor market much ſtanding by repears that the 1 
carry fiſh from Caermarthen to the lower parts of beth 
Wales. One church within and another four mile call 
out of the town *, The caſtle hath on one ſide Brane Priv: 
rir er, on the other Every brook. : to fl 
Llandilovaur, © a lordſhip of the biſhop of sr u and 
© David's, a mile from Dine vor!,“ is a conſiderable 1 0 
market town, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground pulo 
on the river Towy, over which it has a handſome 1 
ſtone bridge. The pariſh is 13 miles long, and of | 
ſeven or eight broad. There are two good inns in man 
the town, and a very good one called the New [nn that 
a mile off, The deciſive battle between Edward l. part 
and Llewellin is ſuppoſed to have been fought gate 
here m. A mile further on the ſummit of a woody OM 
hill which commands an extenfive and delightful mar 
proſpect, and is hid with beautiful woods, ſtand the 114 
poor remains of Dinevaur caſtle, built by prince Di land 
Rhys ap Theodore, t. William the Conqueror, who“ Me. 
removed hither from Caermarthen the reſidence of =O 
the princes of South Wales, whoſe kingdom took its * 
name from it u. It is circular, fortified with a double on 
moat and rampart, and on the left ſide of the aſcent cel] 
is an outwork with a lodge whoſe arch fell down * 
about 20 years ago. On the ſouth fide of the caſtle 12 
they ſhew the ruins of the chapel between tuo = 
round towers, and on the eaſt fide a dungeon at [2 
bottom of a ruined tower. The view from the walls 2 
to the north and weſt preſents a country diſpoſed exp 
into agreeable landſcapes, and on a leſſer hill Dri | P 
hn or Dryſlon caſtle, whoſe name 1mports a place ; | 
of difficult acceſs and defiles », belonged to the an. oy 
tient princes of this county, —_ is now a ſmall heap of a 
ruins. Dinevaur eaſtle ſtinds in a park belonging io uge 
George Rhys, eſq; a lineal deſcendant of thele th 
priuces. His ſeat called Newton, built as ſuppoſed 5 
of brick, with ſinall vaulted roofs and earthen floors, I 
at the time the ſovereignty ceaſed in the family, ws . 
It. V. p. 12. 24+ < Tanner, 701. . 
25. 5 Ib, k 3 
Le. V. . c 
* Lel. V. 22. 74. Wyndham, 5: 52. * 
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| yuilt by his grandfather, but very lately caſed and 
modernized. The eſtate being ſeized by one of our 
kings on a falſe charge of treaſon, only this caſtle and 


the lands about it were reſtored. The ruin of the caſtle 


wascompleated in the late civil wars by a third battery 
after two had been eredted without ſucceſs. Near 
Dinevaur Giraldus mentions a ſpring dry and filled 
twice a day. He adds, that the artifice of a prieſt 
ſaved this caſtle from being raken by Henry 11.” 
Here was ſometime a long ſtreet, now ruinous 4. 
The ſcenery around this caſtle is very beautiful, con- 
ſiting of a rich profuſion of wood and lawn. The 
woods, which are clumped with great beauty, conſiſt 
chiefly of the fineſt oak, ſome of them of large 


Spaniſh cheſnuts, and a few young plantations r. 


Caraigcennin caſtle three miles from ULinevaur, oc- 


eupics ſcarce an acre of ground on the point of an inſu- 


lated rock inacceſſible on three fides, four miles eaſt 
from Llandilovawr. Mr. Wyndham“ compares its ſitu- 
ation to one deſcribed by Salluſt*, Inſtead of a gateway 
as uſual between two towers in front; the approach to 
it from the eaſt is by a ſtrong covered way on the 
brink of the rock leading to the gate on the ſouth 
fide, In this caſtle is an extraordinary well, 150 
feet deep, deſcended to not perpendicularly but by 
a large winding cave bored through the ſolid rock, 
from fix to twelve feet wide; an arched paſſage 84. 
fect long on the northern edge of the precipice leads 


along the outſide of the caſtle to the opening, but 


the well contains very little water. At the foot of 
the rock were lately ploughed up 150 coins of Eliza- 
beth and Charles I. Rhys Fychan 1248 won this 
caſtle: from the Engliſh, ro whom his mother had 
privately delivered it v. It was given by Henry VII: 


to fir Rice ap Thomas, whoſe grandſon forfeited it; 


and it was given to Richard Vaughan, earl of Carbery. 


..  Caermarthen, nine miles from Kidwelly, is 4 po- 


pulous well-built market and borough town, though 4 Severn ſe, which at full water beats on the point of 


its trade has been greatly reduced by the violence 
of party. The caſtle ſtood on a ſteep rock com- 
manding the river Towy. The gate, which is all 
that remains of it; is uſed as the county gaol. No 
part of the town walls remains, except the eaſt 
gate, The church is a large building without the 
town, and further eaſt in the ſuburbs are ſome re- 
mains of the priory of black canons, founded before 
1148, valued at . 164. per annum , down in Le- 


land's time Y, delightfully ſituated on the river Gwily, 


on the oppoſite fide of which is a range of well 


Towy, over which laſt river is a beautiful biit narrow 


ſtone bridge. Here was alſo a houſe of wy friars, 


cell to Briſtol 2. | 
Merlin, of, as the Britiſh writers call bim Merdbin 


Emrys, flouriſhed A. D. 480. The firſt of our hiſto- 
rians who mentions him is Nennius *, who ſuppoſes 


him to have been called Embreys Gleutic. He ſays 
nothing of his fabulous diabolical birth; but tells us 
expreſsly that his mother [being a nun in a nunnery 
there, whoſe ſite was ſhewn to Leland b], was afraid 
of owning his father, left ſhe ſhould be put to 
death, but that the boy confeſſed to king Vortigern 
that his father was a Roman. He adds that Vor- 
tigern's meſſengers found him ad campum Electi in re- 
gone que vocatur Gleviſing, which by no means fixes 
his birth to this place. All our monkith writers 
make him either a prophet or a magician. Bur 


prince of South Wales, who died 1197. 
ſolution it had eight canons, and was valued at 


wooded hills following its courſe till it falls into che 


HI. Lluyde repreſents him as a man of extraordinary 
learning and prudence for the time he liyed in, and 


57 


that his {kill in mathematics gave riſe to certain 


fables which were tranſmitted i in Writing to poſterity*, 


All we know of the writings aſcribed to him are 


certain prophecies d. 


They ſhew a grove called Merliw 5 on a hill about 


a mile from Caermarthen, and near it a cave and 
ſpring or ſmall lake, To this cave Spenſer * alludes, 
but places it among the woody hills of Dinevawr. 
It is a hideous hollow cave. like bay, 
Under a rock that lies a little ſpace 
From the ſwift Berry tumbling down apace 
Emongſt the woody hills of Dinevawr. 


Caermarthen gave title of marquis to Thomas 


Osborn, earl of Danby, ſo created 1674, 26 Charles II. 


and advanced to the more honourable title of duke 
of Leeds 1694, 6 William and Mary; which is {till 
enjoyed by his grandſon Thomas, third and preſent 


title of baron Oſborne of Kiveton conferred on him 
1777. 
Marleis (q. Mor laſpe) broke wht” no grete f 


L courſe, but coming through the park that he 


„e givith name onto goith, into Tewi. In Marleis 


duke, whoſe eldeſt ſon Thomas had the additional 


7 parke is a well favorid ſtone place motid, new 


«© mendid and augmentid bi fir Rheſe ap Thomas. 
There now dweliith Thomas ap Jonys an eſquier f. 
„Coming from Abremarlais, two miles towards 


* communely called Talley ca.“ This houſe 
founded for Premonſtratenſes by Rheſe ſon of Griffith 


L. 36. 95. 7d. 1 
Jowe river at Lan ſuſan eaſile « comes into the 


4% Llanſtufan. It is five. miles from Caermardine, 
« and about four miles above Llanſtufan on the ſame 


„ ripe is a place or clift called Grene caſtle, wherein 


t ſhips ule to lye at ancre',” It is alſo called Cle 
Mole, and ſuppoſed the Hunfreys caſtle of Dr. Powel*, 


and built by Uchtred prince of Merioneth 11 38. 


Returning from Dinevawr into the road a noble 


At the diſ- 


% Cairmardine; I ſaw on the right hand about three 
e miles oli, che deſolate priory of White canons 


was 


. r. 
Llanſtefan 
caſte. 


Grene cas. 


ſcene opens before you. It is a diſtant view of a 
grand circular part of the vale of Towi (circular at 
leaſt in appearance), ſurrounded by hills one behind 


another, and forming a vaſt amphitheatre, 
this expanſe (which is rich to profuſion with all the 


objects of cultivation melted together into one waſs 


by diſtance), the Towy winds in various meandets. 
The eye cannot trace the whole ſerpentine courſe of 


Through | 


the river, bur ſees it here and there in glittering ſpots, 
which gives the imagination a pleaſing employment 


in making out the whole. The neareſt hills partake 
of the richneſs of the vale; the diſtant hills, which 
riſe gently above the others, ſeem barren l. 

_« Lacharne caſtle, at the mouth of Tave, which 
e alitle lower goith into Tewe. It longid ſometime 
tc the eatl of Northumberland =,” | 

Len miles from Caermarthen is the town of $:, 

Clere, now conſiderable only for a good inn. It had 
in Giraldus's time * a caſtle, whoſe ruins Leland ® ſaw 
hard by the church, and an alien Cluniac prigry 
founded before 1291, but ſuppreſſed 20 Henry VI. 
and given to All Souls College, Oxford ?. 


I. 9. | 4 Lel, V. 22. r Gilpin, ubi ſup. p. 62, 63. Tour, 48. 
Belo Jug. c. 91. u 8 Ib. p. 47. 61. 1 calls it Kerikennen, V. 22. 1 Tan. 502, 
9 V. 23. 2 Tan. 703. 2 Eulog. Brit. c. 42. &e. b De ſcript. in art. 
, Com. Brit. e P+ 65. t. 4 Tanner Bib. Brit. i in art. © Fairy Queen, III. 
k el. It, V. It. V. 13. 23. 73. Collect. I. 45. b Tan. 703. 5 i Lel. V. 25. 
P. 100. l Gipla, p · #Þ = Lel, V. 22. * I. 10. V. 22. Ib, 12. Tan, 703. 


About. 
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caſtle, 


St, Clere, 
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; Abergwilly, 


Dx! 1 M 
About two miles north-eaſt of Caermarthen, in 
Diſtrin Towe, is Abergwily, which had once a col- 
legiate church of 14 prebends longing to St. David 9, 
tranſlated to Brecon by Henry VIII. and here is now 
the only habitable palace belonging to the biſhop of 
St. David's. Leland ſays the collegiate church of 
was tranſlated hither for vitiating a maid, 
the canons being either killed or fleeing for it *, Bec, 
biſhop of St. David's, made this church collegiate for 
22 prebends, 
Biſhop Gower, 1334, augmented it, but Henry VIII, 
annexed it to his new college at Brecknoc. It was 
valued at £. 42. per annum. 
The caverns mentioned by Mr. ande in Cantred 
niacur are ſuppoſed to have been copper mines 
worked by the Romans. The place where they are 


is called Naio (Q. if Kynvil Gaio four miles from 
Caermarthen, where 3000 coins of Alledtus, &c. 
were found*), and as Caer Gai in Merionethſhire 


was a Roman ſtation, and the places whoſe names 
terminate in i or 79 as Bod Vari, Reun Rorvyni, Lhan- 
nio, Keidio, Raio, are ſuppoſed to have been viſited by 
the Romans, the above conjecture receives additional 
confirmation n. Mr. Saunders alſo of Jeſus college, 


Oxford, communicated to biſhop Gibſon the follow- 


ing inſcription, which he copicd from two ſtones at 
a place called Pant y polion in this pariſh. The 
firſt belonging to one Paulinus, whence undoubtedly 
the place takes ! its name, lay on the ground acroſs a 


gutter. 


ve WTVREIDA'I 
8 EM FER 


AMA TORN C EAN 
VSUCIT VT ORPIENT- 


ST EEOp 


The other, which ſeems to be of ſomewhat later 


date, was about a yard in height and pitched on end. 


Whether Odin in the ſeveral names of places in 
this neighbourhood be from the ſame Advent or 


Adven, whoſe monument this was, or ſome other ori- 


theuce denominated. 


gin, is recommended to the obſervation of the inha- 


bitants. Certain it is there are more of them here- 
abouts than in all Wales beſides, as Galbt yr Oding 
DPaut yr Odin, &c. 

i cannot, ſays Mr. 1 conjecture, what 
might be the original ſignification of the word 
Jab, but it may be worth our obſervation that the 
moſt noted rivers in South Wales ſeem to have been 


three or four rivers of that name, the firſt ſyllable of 
Tawy, Towy, Teivi, and Dyvi, ſeems to me only ſo 
many different pronunciations of it: and for the 
latter ſyllable I have already obſerved in Radnor- 


ſhire that it only denotes a river or perhaps water. 


Nor would it ſeem to me very abſurd if any ſhould 
derive the name of the river Thames from the ſame 


3 20. Lel. V. 23. 8 C V. 23. 
* Harris, Archæol. II. p. 18. * Lluyd. 
». y Forer. Fiſt, of Wales, p. 50, 5. 
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4 prieſts, 4 choriſters, and 4 clerks. 


Wales might recur to them. 
firmation of them, the king with the archbiſhop and 


For belides that there are 


original. For ſince we find it pretty evident thy 
the Romans changed Dyved (the antient name 9 
this country) into Dimetia and Rynedhav (a man; 
name) into Cunotamus, as in an inſcription in Peg, 
brokeſhire, and alſo that in many words where the 
Latins uſe M the Britons uſe V, as Firmus, Fire; 
Terminus, Tervin; Amnis, Avon; Lima, Ilir, Ke. 
it ſeems not unlikely conſidering we find the word 
Tav uſual in the names of our rivers) that th 
Beitans before the Roman conqueſt might call the 
river Tav, Tavtoy, or Tavroys, which they after. 
wards called Thames. And this ſeems to be myre 
than mere conjecture when we conſider further that 
the word Tav was, according to the Britiſh ortho. 
graphy, written Tam; which ſhews not only thy 
Tav or Taff in Glamorganſhire, &c. is originally the 


| ſame word with Thame or Thames, but allo that the 


Greek word D in Adee is probably 50 
other *.“ 

Ty Gwyn five miles weſt from St. Clere was te U 
palace of Hoel Dha the firſt ſovereign of all Wale, 
Here he ſent for the archbiſhop of St. David's with 
the reſt of the biſhops and principal clergy to the 
number of 140, all the barons and nobility and fix 
of the ableſt and moſt conſiderable men of each 
commot. They paſſed the ſeaſon of Lent in prayer 
and faſting, imploring the divine aſſiſtance on their 
deſign of reforming the laws: and at the cloſe of 
the ſeaſon the king choſe twelve of the graveſt and 
moſt experienced men of this aſſembly, whom in 
concert with Blegored a very learned man and able 
lawyer he commiſſioned to examine the old Jan, 
retain the good, explain the obſcure, and abro- 
gate the improper and unneceſſary ones. So the 
preface to an antient MS. of the new code at Jeſus 


college, Oxford, ſets forth that © according to the 


« advice of his council, he retained ſome of the an- 
e tient laws, corrected others, and quite diſannulled 


others, appointing others in their ſtead.” Ac » 
gynghor y doethon hynny, rei or hen gyfreitheu a gw 
Halyaud ef, ereill a wellaatod, ereill a dileaud o gubyl, 


a goſſot kyfreitheu newyd yn eulle*, Theſe laws were 
divided into three claſſes, the firſt relating to the 
king's houſhold and court, the ſecond to the ſtate, 


and the third to particular cuſtoms of individuals and 
places. The whole body being publicly proclaimed 


and allowed of, three copies were written, one for 
the king's own uſe, and the others to be laid up in 


| his palaces of Aberfraw in North Wales and Di- 


nevwr in South Wales, that all the provinces of 
To complete the con- 


others went to Rome and obtained the Pope's ſolemn 
ratification of them?, This was the firſt ſyſtem of 
written laws in Wales, The learned Mr. Clarke's 
preface to“ Wotton's Leges Wallice,” fixes this al- 
ſembly to A. D. 942. 

The remains of the Ciſtertian monaſtery of Mbit 
land erected on the ſite of this palace are ſmal 
and indiſtinct. Here is à conſiderable iron work 


which has given to the ſpot the name of the Je. 
Leland - ſays the Benedictine abbey of Teguin at 


Tave was ſtanding in his time; and that“ in 
© no place between Caernarvon and Whitland Was 
&« ſuch plenty of wood as at Whitland ſtanding in 
« vaſt wood as in a wildernes :.“ The country i 
woody, hilly, and agreeably diſpoſed. 

Not far from Rilmaen Lluyd at a place called 
Bronyshazwen in Lhan Boydy pariſh, two ſhepherd 


Tan. 502. 
* Archaion., Brit. p. 40. col. 2. and p. 268. 
2 V. p-. 23. Ib. 74. 
boys 
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boys 
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boys 1692 „found at the entrance of a ſpacious camp 
called the Gaer 209 Roman ſilver coins buried juſt 
noder the ſurface of the ground in two very rude 


round leaden boxes, weighing about 5lb. with a round 
hole of the ſize of a ſhilling; one of which is here en- 
graved Pl. XVIII. fig. 9, 10, 11. They were ſome of 


the moſt antient Roman coins found in this iſland, and 


of about chin! ſeen by Mr. Lluyd the lateſt were of 


Domitian's 1 5th Conſulate A. D. 91. He ſent biſhop 
Gibſon the following catalogue of them, in which 
thoſe marked * were in his poſſeſſion: 


1 ANT. AVG. IIVIR. R. P. C. Navis præ- 
toria. 
NS LEG. v. Duo vexilla caſtrenſia cum ter- 


lia in medio longe breviori in cujus ſunmo 


aquila alis altins erectis. 


2 „ANT. AVG. Navis prætoria. 
LEG. X. Duo figna caftrenſia cum Ht 4 
gionaria. 
3 ANT. AVG. IIVIR, R R. P. C. Navis FR 
toria. 


LEG. XIII. Tria Os . | 


4 ——— — Caput forte Neptuni cum tridente 4 


tergo. 
INS, CC. RE. Victoria in dorſo Delþhini, 
Hic nummus etiam M. Antonii videtur. 
| 5 Q. CASSIVS VEST. Imago Virginis Veſtalis. 
AC | += emplum "Ot, cum «els 
cel & urns 
7 GETA ILLVIR. Imago Diana. 


. ws Nunn ſcrfarus: 


8 *C, HOSIDI C. F. per venabulo * cum 


are now to be ſeen. 


rane venatico. 
ETA IIVIR. 
„ 
9 MARC. Caput Roma. 
ROMA. Quadrigæ. 


1 C. Ill. NAE. B. Pietoria is iris. 


Deæ cujuſdam imago. 
It I. PROCILI F. Juno Soſpita in bigis: infra, 
 ſerpens Lanuvinus. 


Juno fe s. Nummus fers 


ratus. 


12 M. THORLV. BALBV. Taurus decurrenss 
I. S. M. R. Juno Soſpita. 
13 *... TORI. . Viforid in guadrigis. 
SC. R. Caput Rome, Nummus ſerratus; 
14 *CAESAR. Elephas cum Dracone. 
| | Capeduncula, Aſpergillam, Securis, 


& Albogalerus ; ſigna pontificis maximi oF 


Flaminis dialis, 


| 15 Caput Auguſti, fine Inſcriptionte. 
| CAESAR DIVI F. Hgura flolata ſans, dexird : 


ramum, ſiniſtra corntucopiæ. 
10 TI. CAESAR DIVI AVG. F. AVG. 
Figura ſedens, dextra haſtam, ſiniſtra ramum. 
7 T. CLAVD. CAESAR AVG. GERM, TRIB. 
POT. P. P. 
AGRIPPINAE AVGVSTAE. Caput Axrippine 
18 NERO CAESAR AVGVSTVS. 


 IVPITER CVSTOS. Jupiter ſedens, dextra ful- 


men tenets, ſiniſtra cathrdræ innixa. 
19 NERO CAESAR AVGVSTVYS. 


SALVS. Figure cathedræ geen, dextra pa- 
._ teram. 
20 IMP. SER. GALBA CAES. AVG. 
SALVS GEN... . MANI [ /orte Generis hu- 
mani] Figura ans coram ara accenſa, 


Smiſtra Lemonem, dextra pede globum calcant. 
d Lel, V. 22. | | 


Vol. II. fHorſley, 372 


_ Diana cum Phar era & and mountainous: 


married Rachel, 
otheſley, earl of Southampton, re-married to the il- 


6 0 


21 IMP. M. OTHO CAESAR AVG. TR. P. 
SECVRITAS P. R. Figura flans, dextra corol- 
lam, ſiniſtra bacilli. 


42 IMP. CAESAR VESPASLANVS AVGVSTVS. 


PONT. MAX. TR. P. COS. V. Caduceum ala- 
tum. 
23 CAESAR AVG. DOMITIANYS. 
COS... Pegaſus. 
24 IMP, CAES. DOMIT. AVG, GERM. TR. P. 
IMP. XXI. COS. XV. CENS. P. P. P. Pallas 
navi inſillent, dextra jaculum, fmiftra ſcutunt, 
The camp where theſe coins were found was of 
an oval form and about 3oo paces in circumference; 
The rampart at the entrance near three yards high, 
but in general much lower. 
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At the entrance, Which 
is about ſour yards wide, the ends of the rampart 


are not directly oppoſite, but one is continued farther 


out than the other ſo as to render the paſſage ob- 


lique. 
ſmall and near it; the other larger and 300 yards 


diſtant : both hollow at top. 


ti New Caſtel, alias by the old name Elnelin, almoſt 


on the very banke of Tyne, but in Carmardenthire, 


< repaired or new builded by fir Rheſe ap Thomas. 
&* In this lordſhip of Elmelin is other litle fair build- 


« ing. Ther is a litle foreſt by Elmelin, and a park 
was there ons palid b.“ 


Newcaſtle Emlyn on the river. Tewi 2nd edge of 
Cardiganſhire is a miſerable town 20 miles north of 
Caermarthen, with an hotel de chaſſe much reſorted 
to in the ſhooting ſeaſon. No remains df its caſtle 


the road to it from Caermarthen is in general dreary 


Of two other roads between theſe 
towns one is extremely dangerous on account of a 


bog whoſe fair outſide deceives the Aae traveller, 


The fituation of this town and 


On each fide the camp is a tumulus, one 


Newcaftle 
Emly n. 


who is expoſed to equal hazard from innumerable 7 


turf-pits as they are called made by rain in ſpots 
where peat has been dug. Mr. Lluyd has ſhewn 
that Fmlin is the true name of this town, its antient 


Britiſh name being Dinas Emlin, the moſt obvious 


interpretation of which appeared to him to be Urbs 
This 
name antiently common among the Britans and ſtill 


Emiliani; from ſome lord or proprietor of it. 


in part retained was Roman and the ſame with Ami- 


linus written on an inſcription in Denbighſhire Aims 
As he could not find it erer 
was called Elmlin either in Welſh or Engliſh he 


lini Cor Aimilinus]. 


doubts of its being Ptolemy” s Loventium, which he 
ſaw ſome reaſons to place in Cardiganſhire at Llan- 


detoi brewi or Cardigan®, of which hereafter. 19 


Charles I. Richard earl of Carberty in Ireland, was 


advanced to the dignity of a baron of this realm by 


the title of lord Vaughan of Emlynd. His fon Francis 


ſecond daughter of Thomas Wri- 


luſtrious William lord Ruſſel. 
extinct 1713. 

Beſides the inſcription already noticed at Keio, 
there are three or four others which deſerve our 
notice in this county. The firſt is not far from 


The title became 


Caermarthen in Lhan Newydh pariſh; which by the 


names in it ſhould be Roman, though the form of the 
letters and rhe rudeneſs of the ſtone would make us 
ſuſpect it to be the epitaph of ſome perſon of Ro- 
man deſcent, but who lived later than their time. 
It is on a rude pillar erected near the highway, 


flattiſh, five or ſix feet high, and about three feet 


« Dugd, II. 470, 


broad 


1 is 
Newydh, 
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Hen lhan 
amgoed. 


Lhan Vihan- 
gel Jenverth. 


1 


broad. The inſcription is to be read from left to 
right: | 8 + | 
SEVERIN. 
FI SEVER 


i. e. Sepulcrum [or Memoriz] Severini filii Severi. 
The ſecond is in the pariſh of Hen /han amgoeg in 
a held belonging to Parkeu, and almoſt like the for- 
mer. At preſent it lies on the ground, but conſi- 
dering its form it probably once ſtood upright, and 
then the inſcription muſt be read downward, 


CNENVENDAnN- 
FIUBARCVN - 


3 [or Memoriæ] Caii Menvendani filii Bar- 
cuni, Both theſe names are obſolete and not to be 
found in any MS. genealogies. But near this mo- 
nument is a place called Kevn Varchen perhaps from 
this Barcun or ſome other of the name. 


The third inſcription was copied by Mr. Saunders fying a king or prince, Conſidering the labour and 


beforementioned from a poliſhed free-ſtone at the 
welt end of the church of Lban ee „ 


Mic Ac IT, POR 
VIC ANN RVS 
S 


i. e. Hie jacet Ulcacinus filius — . 


The fourth, which ſeems leſs intelligible than any, 


was communicated by the ſame hand. The ſtone 
whence he copied it is neatly carved on all ſides, 


ſeyen feet high and two feet broad, and has a cavity 


Ilan Vair 
Bryn. 


pebbles from that church to Lhan Bran, the ſeat of 


Lig 1 Dyrn. 


| height about ſix yards. 


and barrows. 


on the top one inch and an half deep, and another 
within three inches deep, which makes it ſeem to 
It is to be ſeen at a 


have been the baſe of a croſs. 
place called from it Kaer Maen or the Great Stone 


| field, not far from Aber Sannan. The meaning of 


the inſcription, if any other than the ſtonecutter's 
name, muſt de left to the reader's conjecture: 


Non 


The field belonged 1746 to Richard Dyer, eſq. © 

In the pariſh of Lhan Vair y Bryn we find ma- 
nifeſt traces of the Romans. Not far from the eaſt 
end of the church labourers frequently dig up bricks 


and other marks of Roman antiquity; and there is 


a very notable Roman way of gravel and ſmall 


a family of the Grwyns, which may be traced as they 
lay between Lhan Vair and Llan Deiloraur, and 
in ſeveral other places. 

This country abounds with antient forts, camps, 
The moſt remarkable of the latter is 
called Krig y Dyrn in Trelich pariſh. The 'circum- 
ference of it at bottom may be about 60 paces, the 
It riſes with an eaſy aſcent, 
and is hollow on the top, geatly inclining from the 
circumference to the centre. It is ſuch an heap of 
ſtones as are called in Wales Narnedbeu, covered 
with turf, In the centre of the cavity at top we find 


* G, 


Ant. 


E 1T . 


a vaſt rade Lhech or flat ſtone of an oval form, abont 


three yards long, five feet over where broadeſt, and 
10 or 12 inches thick. Mr. William W of 
Lhwyn Derw having employed ſome labourers 10 
ſearch under it, found after removing a large quan. 


| tity of ſtone that it covered a kiſtvaen or ſtone 


cheſt about four feet and an half long and about 


three feet broad, but ſomewhat narrower at the caſt 


than the weſt end. It was compoſed of ſeven ſtones, 
the cover, two at each ſide and end; and one behind 
each of the end ſtones to keep them up, all equally 
rude and about the ſame thickneſs, except the two 
laſt which were conſiderably K They found 


both within and without the cheſt ſome rude pieces 
ok brick (or ſtones burnt like then) and freeſtone, 


ſome of which were wrought, alſo ſome pieces of 
bones which they imagiped had been brought thither 
by foxes : but they did not go to the bottom of the 


cheſt. Krig y Dyri though à name now ſcarce in 
telligible Mr. Lluyd ſuppoſed to mean the Kings 


barrow; He juſtifies the ſingularity of his con- 


jecture by obſerving that Teyrnas the common word 
for a kingdom is only a derivative from the old word 


Teyrn, originally the ſame with Tyrannus, and figni- 


ſtrength exerted about this rude mountain he thinks 
it the barrow of ſome Britiſh prince before the Ro- 
man conqueſt, after which it is not probable they 
had any chief of that denomination. 


Gwal y Vilaſt or Burdh Arthur in Lhan Bauch Ginly 
| Pariſh is a rude ſtone about 10 yards in circunt- 


ference and above three feet thick ſupported by 


four others about two feet and an half high, 
Buarth Arthur or Meineu Gwyr on a mountain ü | 
near Kil y.maen thoyd is one of thoſe circular fone * 
monuments which the Engliſh hiſtorians aſcribe to 
the Danes, [though here they ate plainly druidical.] 


The diameter of the circle is abour 20 yards. The 
ſtones are extraordinary rude pitched on end at un- 


certain intervals of three, four, or ſix feet, and from 
three to ſix feet high. Only 15 are ſtanding, but 


7 or 8 ſeem to have been catried off. The entrance 
for about three yards is guarded on each fide by 


lower and ſmaller ſtones contiguous to each other, 


Oppoſite to this avenue at the diſtance of about 
300 paces ſtand three other large rude ſtones, ſimilar 


to thoſe four or five at the ſame diſtance from that 


circle of ſtones called King's Stones near Little Rollrich 
in Oxfordſhire. 


traordinary monument not accounted for to that 
hero; as other ſtones of ſeveral tons weight are 
called his Coits, Table, Chair, &c. But Meineu gruyr 
is ſo old a name that it ſeems ſcarce intelligible. 
Meineu is indeed the common word for large ſtones; 
but gzoyr in the preſent Britiſh ſignifies only crooked, 
which is ſcarce applicable to theſe ſtones, uvle!s 


we ſuppoſe it reſpects their preſent inclining po- 
ſition. Perhaps it may refer to the bowing or ado- 


ration practiſed at theſe Druid temples. Near Cope! 
Kirig in Caernarvonſhire is a ſingle upright ſtone 
called alſo Maen gwyr, which may be the only ſtone 


now remaining of a circle like this: and it has by 


it ſuch a Kiſtvaen (but ſmaller) as that obſerved Jin 


the centre of the monument called Rara I hechari 
in Glamorganſhire, ee 


Soc. min. 1746. 


Rare Plant found in Caermarthenſhire. 


Siſon verticillatun. 


Narrow-leayed Carraway ; in moiſt paſtures. 


5 PEM BROK E. 


The name of Buarth Arthur is de- 
rived from the vulgar notion of aſcribing every ex- 


lindbaven, gl 
Ao 

cl 
pe 
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* 


HE ſea now turning back ſouthward with a 

vaſt compaſs and breaking in upon the ſhore 

with a variety of receſſes waſhes the county of Pem- 
brook, commonly called Penbrokſhire (in old records 
the lawful county of Penbrok, and by ſome Weſt 

Wales) on all ſides except the yo where it borders 
on Caermardenſhire, and on the north on part of 
Cardiganſhire. It is a good corn country, well 
ſtocked with cattle, and . with marle and 
ſuch kind of manure, as alſo with pit coal, * It is, 


« tifully ſupplied with ſea-fiſh, wines imported, and 
* which is beſt of all its nearneſs to Ireland makes 
the air extremely healthy.“ 
| The firſt place on the coaſt as va 4 go ſouthward 
| is Ti enby, a neat walled town on a dry rock command- 
ing the ſea, very conſiderable for its port and plenty 
. of fiſh, (whence it is called in Britiſh . oo ”) 
and governed by a mayor and bailiſff. The ſhore 
retreating. to the weſt one ſees the poor remains of 
Manober e caſtle, which Giraldus calls Pyrrhus' man- 
ſion, and which in his time was, as he tells us, ex- 
„ cellently furniſhed with towers and bulwarks, 
„ having on the weſt a ſpacious harbour, on the 
north and north-weſt cloſe under its walls a fine 


4 depth of water in it.“ 


5 fra at length cauſing the land to retreat enters a 


for its many creeks and good anchorages which 


cleave, the banks like lo many bas and to uſe the 


Poet s words, 


Hic exarmatum terris cingentibus equer 
Clauditur, & placidam diſcit ſervare quieſem. 


The ſea defended by ſurrounding lands 
Inclos'd a univerſal calm commands. 


They reckon in it (to ſpeak in the ſea phraſe) 16 
creeks, five bays, and 13 roads, each having diſtin& 
names. 
ſecurity than for the landing of Henry VII. of glo- 
rious memory, who here ſet up his ſtandard for 
the encouragement of England then expiring under 
inteſtine calamities. . On the lower and eaſt bay 
of this haven in the pleaſanteſt ſpot of all Wales, 
« ſays Giraldus*, ſtands the chief town of the 
county and head of Dimetia (theſe are Giraldus' 
| © words) on the ſtony and long ridge of a rock run- 
| ning out into the fea from Milverd haven with 
* two ſummits, whence® 1 it is called by the Britans 


4 nale. 


+1. e. t2. p. 852. 
I. e. 12. Holland gives the ſentente thus. 
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PEMBROKESHIRE, 


« as Giraldus * expreſſes it, a wheat country, plen- 


4 fiſh-pond, conſiderable both for its N and the | 
of king Henry IV. claimed to carry the ſecond 
The ſhore runs hence 8 many miles, and the 


great way in, forming a harbour called by the En- 
lan. gliſh Milford haven, the nobleſt and ſafeſt in Europe 


Nor is this haven more remarkable for its 


« Penbro® which ſ anifies a 2 bead, and wh us Pen- 

« broke, Arnulphus de Montgomery, brother of 
& Robert earl of Shrewſbury, in the reign of king 
„Henry I; of England; built a poor flight caſtle 
ce here of ſtakes and turf, which afterwards on his 

« return to England he left to the care of a diſcrete 

* man Giraldus de Vindeſor, his conſtable and chief 
tt officer, with a ſmall parriſon, who were preſently 

ce beſieged by the whole force of South Wales.” 
But Giraldus made ſuch a vigorous defence rather 
by courage than ſtrength that they were obliged to 
retire without ſucceſs, The caſtle as well as the 
town were afterwards fortified by this Giraldus, who 
from thence ſcoured the neighbouring country, and 
to gain a firmer footing for himſelf and followers in 
[theſe parts he married Neſt* ſiſter of prince Griffin, 
by whom he had a fine iſſue, © by whoſe means (as 
* Giraldus® ſays), the coaſts of South Wales were 
'& ſecured to the Engliſh and the walls of Ireland 
cc forced.” For all thoſe noble families of the Gir- 
alds or Giraldines called Fitz-Gerald in Ireland de- 
riye their deſcent from this Girald. “ By tenure 
« of this caſtle and town, the caſtle and town of 
« Tinbigh, the Granges of Kingſwood, the Commot 
of Croytareth, and the manor of Caſtle Martin 
and Tregoire,” Reginald Grey, at the coronation 


Origin of the 
Geral; 1 in 
Ireland. 


ſword *; but his claim was rejected, and he was an- 
ſwered, that at that time thoſe caſtles and lands were 
in the king's hands, as is at preſent Penbrook, which 
is a corporation with its mayor and bailiffs. | 
On another bay of this haven one ſees Carow Carew caſtle, 
caltle, which gave name and riſe to the illuſtrious 
family of the Carews, who affirm themſelves to have 


been antiently called Montgomery, and believe them- 


ſelves deſcended from that Arnulph de Montgomer 7 
before- mentioned. 

Into this haven fall two rivers almoſt at one mouth, 
which the Britans call Gledawh®, as much as tb ſay 
. ſwords, whence they name it Aberdugledhau or the | 
Port of two ſivords. On the eaſtermoſt ſtands 8e. Sibach. 
bach, antiently a commandery of the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, which Wizo and his ſon Walter 
formerly gave with other lands to that ſacred order 


that they might ſerve God for the ebener of the 
holy land. 


That part of this country which lies 8 the 


haven, and is watered only by theſe rivers is called 


by the Britans Ro/e or Ros, a name taken from the 


Rhos, 
nature of the place, it being a graſſy plain, This is Plemings = 
inhabited by the Flemings, who ſettled here by leave in Wales, | 


of Henry I. when the ſea breaking its banks over- 


* Roll of Services. 
> Dinbech y Pyſkod. Lluyd. 


In the moſt pleaſant country of all Wales ſtandeth Pembroke the ſhire town, one 
*« oirect Ureet, upon a lung narrow point all rock, and a forked arm of Milford haven ebbing 'and flowing cloſe to the town walls on 


© or Mamurbhiur. 


* both ſides; It hath a calile, but now ruinate, and two pariſh churches within the walls, and is 1ncorporate of a mayor, bailiffs, and 


« burgeſles. But hear Giraldus: " 


R. Brooke in Catal. p. 25, cenſures Mr. Camden for admitting this erymology, and will have Pen bro to mean the bead or principal part 


of the valley or fruitful plain. 


' Giratdus Cambrenſis was ſon of Angireth ſon of this Neſt who was daughter of 9 0 and ſiſter of Griffin prince of South Wales. 
Ware de Script. Hib. I. c. 2. or of her ſon Maurice. Godw. de epiſ. Menev, 


8 1. c. 12. 


| u Chdhbes. 
Vor. II. 
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Little Eng- 
land beyond 
Wales: 


20 1: 
flowed great part of Flanders. They are {till diſ- 
tinguiſhable from the Welſh by language and man- 
ners, and in point of ſpeech are ſo connected with 
the Engliſh, whoſe language approaches nearly to 
that of Flanders, that this their little territöry is 
called by the Britans Liitle England beyond Wales. 
« Theſe people (ſays Giraldus i) are ſtrong and ro- 
« buſt, and by a courſe of continual! war inveterate 
& enemies to the Welſh, well experienced in woollen 


@ manufattures and trade, inured to every kind of 
„labour and danger; and to get a living by land or 


«© ſea. They are a very powerful people, and, ac- 
&© cording to the various circumſtances of place and 
ce time, they are alike expert at huſbandry or war, 
& and, for a concluſion, are extremely devoted to the 


kings of England, and very faithful to the En- 
_ & gliſh.“ In Giraldus' time* they were wonderful 
| . r of the art of divining by the entrails of 
beaſts, and a work of theirs which proves they were 


a very induſtrious people is ſtill viſible here in the 
 Flemings' ævay carried on fora great length. The Welſh 


| have frequently with all their force attacked theſe 


Flemings to recover this thelr antient property, and 
have ravaged their botders ; but the others have al- 
ways been ready to defend their fortunes, fame, and 
perſons. Hence our hiſtorian Malmeſbury ! makes 
this obſervation on them and William Rufus. 
« Many times was king William Rufus repulſed by 


the Wellh, which may ſeem extraordinary as he 


« had ſuch good ſucceſs everywhere elſe. Bur I 


« aſcribe it to the roughneſs of the ſoil and incle- 


e mency of the air, which at once encouraged them 


e iu rebellion and checked his progreſs. But king 


« Henry, that diſcerning prince, now on the throne, 


has found out an expedient to diſconcert their 
1 contrivances, by ſettling among them the Flem- 
. jngs to ſerve as a barrier againſt them and to keep 
And in his $5th® book 


« them always in order.“ 


he ſays, © King Henry, by . frequent expeditions, 


drove the Welfh, who were continually rebelling, 


ce Almoſt to ſubmiſſion, arid by a wiſe meaſure to curb 
© their inſolence, tranſplanted thither all the Flem- 


e jings from England. Many of thoſe people had 


« concealed themſelves in England, to which they 


- * reſorted on account of their relation to his mo- 
ci ther's father *; ſo that they were become a burden 


* to the kingdom by their numbers. The king 


« therefore cleared them all away to Ros a diſtri. 


of Wales, as to a receptacle, both to rid his own 


Haverford». 
_ weſt, 


Hb _ 


Ocror ir 


nun prom, 


« dominions and ſerve as a check upon the enemy.“ 


On the weſternmoſt of the two rivers called Cled- 
heu, in a very uvequal ſituation, ſtands Harfordweſt, 
called by the Engliſh antiently Have#ford, by the 
Britans Hwulphord, conſiderable for its neatneſs and 
populouſneſs, and for being a county of itſelf, go- 
verned by a mayor, ſheriff, and two bail! fs. The 
earls of Clare are reported to have fortified it with 


works and walls on the north; and I have read that 
| Richard earl of Clare made Richard Fitz Tancred | | 


governor of this caſtle, 
Beyond Roſeland runs out with a bold front to 


the Iriſh ocean a promontory called by Ptolemy 


OcrorirarvM®, by the Bricans Pebidiauc and Can- 


SYS; OD x P. 849 
» Maud, mother of Henry L was daughter of Baldwin 5th earl of Flanders, 
P Ir. II. e. 1. | 
r By archbiſhop Sampſon about 9 10. The biſhops of that ſee are ſaid to lave conſecrated the Welſh biſhops, and to have been primates 


to them till t. Henry I. when Bernard, a Norman, diſhop here, profeſſed obedience to the lee ot Canterbury, The revenues of che ics 
were valued at the diflolution at 1200. and of the chapter at 1931. | 


© of Net 2. Giraldus. 
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E T- 


tred Devi; by us St, David's land, “A ſtoney, 9.0, 


ſportl 
“ barren, unimprovable territory (as Giraldus® re. 4 than 
preſents it) “ undecked with woods, undivided by Thual 
« rivers, unadorned with meadows, expoſed only to intitle 
te wind and ſtbrms.” It was, however, the retreat 7 
and nurſery of very holy men: for Calphurnius a c 
Britiſh prieſt (as ſome, how truly I know not, re. | x 
late) here in Rhos vale by Concha his wife ſiſter of 
Martin of Tours had Patric the apoſtle of Ireland, SP, L 
and Devi that moſt religious biſhop transferred the C 
archiepiſcopal ſee from Iſca Legionum to the moſt A 
remote corner of this country Menew or Menevia, The 
called afterwards by the Britans from him Ty Devi, 5 be of th 
q. d. the bouſe of David, by the Saxons Dauid Mynp. tony 
xen, and by the preſent Engliſh Str. David's. It 9.9 from 
for a long time had an archbiſhop, but the plague 15 9 
making tertible ravages in this country the pall was a _ 
transferred to Dole in Bretagne*, which put an end Next 
to this dignity here. In later ages the Welſh brought qd 
a claim againſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, metro. ' incor 
politan of England and Wales, for this dignity, but brit 
loſt their cauſe. What was the extent and condi- oh 
tion of this town formerly is not eaſy to ſay, it whic 
having been ſo often deftroyed by pirates. At mon: 
preſent ir is a very ſmall city, and has nothing to boaſt valle 
but a handſome church dedicated to St. Andrew and town 
Ste David, often ruined, but rebuilt in its preſent tl 
form by biſhop Peter in the reign of king John and ' Wel 
his ſucceſſors, in Nhos Vale as they call it below the o 
town, Near it is the biſhop's palace, and within a to ch 
ſtrong fair wall handſome houſes for the præcentor ef" 1 
(who is next to the biſhop, here being no dean) dauę 
chancellor, treaſurer, and four archdeacons who clair 
make up the number of the two canons. Pi 
This promontory runs out ſo far to the weſt that info 
in a clear day Ireland may be ſeen from it, and the bur! 
paſſage acroſs is very ſhort, though Pliny falſely are 
meaſures 30 miles from the Silures, whom he ſup- N 
poſed to reach hither. But from Giraldus' account gary 
one may ſuppoſe the land to have run out further, "al 
and that its form of a promontory has been altered. mar 
« When Henry II. was in Ireland (ſays he*) an un- 3 
« uſually violent ſtorm on this ſandy coaſt* blowing O rive 
e back the ſand diſcovered the appearance af the up 
« land concealed for ſo many ages: ſtumps of trees Roe 
e ſtanding in the ſea with the marks of the hatchet © 
« 2s if done but the day before, a very black earth od 
*« and wood like ebony, ſo that it appeared not fo Py 
much like the ſea coaſt as a grove by the wonder- * 
ful alteration of things cut down probably from the niu 
e time of the deluge, or long after, but certainly from 5 
remote antiquity, or gradually carried off by the vio- 
e lence of the ſea always gaining upon and waſhing 
„ away the land.” The ſaying of William Rufus 5 
ſhews that the land here was not divided by a wide 
channel; for that prince ſeeing Ireland from the 
rocks _ ſaid, as Giraldus relates, he could eaſily 
build a bridge of ſhips in England on which to 
walk from thence to Ireland. REES: 
In theſe rocks build excellent and generous falcons, 7 
which our Henry II. as Giraldus “ ſo often quoted Mc 
reports, preferred to all others. They are of that wa 
ſort, if the natives do not miſinform me, which the He 
1 De geſt, reg. iv; 68. b = P. 89. b. 
o Horſley, 373. © 
1 He founded this fee about 470 at Caerleon, and David tranſlated it in the bth century bither. Tanner. F 
. e. 11. 1 TE g 
ſportſmen 4 
| his 
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up the river from the ſea meeting with this obſtacle 


| from the fiſhery there, by the Welſh Aber-gwain, 
q. d. the mouth of the river Gwain, ſtanding. on a 
craggy rock, where is pretty good riding for ſhips. viz. William, ſurnamed the Tounger!, Richard, who, 
Next Newport on the river Nevern, Britiſh Trefdraith, | 10 


incorporated by his poſterity, who beſtowed many 


valley ſurrounded with hills, to which the adjoining 


| Welſh by force of arms by Martin de Tours, from 


claim by a long ſuit at laſt obtained it, and left it to 
his ſon George, who, by his great ſkill in antiquity, 


are 20 knights fees, and 26 pariſnes. 


There is alſo that famous ſalmon- leap, where the 


PEMBROKESHIRE. 


ſportſmen call Peregrines , to uſe no other words country. King Stephen firſt gave the title of earl 
than thoſe of the beſt poet of our age? Auguſtus of Pembrook to Gilbert Strongbow, ſon of Giſ- 
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138. 


Thuanus of Eſmer in his excellent piege on Falconty, Jebert de Clare. He left it to his ſon Richard Strong- | 

titled HIERACOSOPHION. = Dow, conqueror of Ireland, who, as Giraldus en. 
Depreſſus capitis vertex, oblangaque tots preſſes it, TG deſcended from the famous family 

Wt, e e * of Clare“. His on daughter Iſabel conveyed it 
7 by tee digit 3 1 nareſque Ew (4 to her husband William, ſurnained Mare/chall (from 


his anceſtors having been hereditary. marſhals of the 
Low is the creſt, the body oblong rows 


Of plumage grace, pale-colouted legs, whoſe toes field and cabinet; on whom 


there is this epitaph in 
Are thin and wide, round beak; Rudburne's annals e. | e 


The ſea beats with great violence vpoti a ſmall track Sun quem Saturnum fbi ſonfit Hibertiia, Solem 


of this point, called Keimes*, and accounted a ba- Anglia, Mercurium Normannia; Gallia Martem, 


rony. In it is firſt Figard, fo called by the Engliſh Me Mars the French, their ſun the Engliſh own'd, $ 
The Normans Mercury, Iriſh Saturn found, | 
His five ſons were ſucceſſively earls of Pembrook 


. - revolting from king Henry III. retired to Ireland, 
d. d. the town on the ſand , built by Marrin de Tours, where he fell in battles, Gilbert unhorſed and killed 
privileges on it, conſtituting a portreve and bailif, 
and building a caſtle for themſelves above the rown, 
which was their chief ſeat, They alſo founded 3 
monaſtery of St. Dogmael b on the river Tivy in a 


All theſe dying in a ſhort time without iſſue Henry III. 


brother William Palence!; of the family' bf Luſignan 


town owes its origin, as many other towns do to mo- 


- Mareſchall. William Valence wäs ſocceeded by his 
naſteries. This barony was firſt wreſted from the 


ſon Audomar ®, who, under Edward I. was govetnor 


whoſe deſcendants called Martins it came by marriage 
to the lords Audley, who long held it till in the reign 
of Henry VIII. William Owen deſcended from a 
daughter of ſir Nicholas Martin proſecuting his 


marrying John lord Haſtings carried the title into a 
new family. For Laurence Haſtings, his ſon's ſon e, 


here ſubjoin, that we may ſee what right heirs fe- 


informed me that in this barony, beſides the three 


burroughs of Nezwport, Fiſbgard, and St. Dogmael, © we conceive of prudence and virtue ? from the 


« promiſing appearance of our dearly beloved couſin 
More inland on the Tivy before-mentioned is Nil- 


garran, which ſhews remains of a caſtle built by Gi- | 
raldus, but being now reduced into one ſtreet, is re- “ reſpects the due maintenance of his honour, For- 
markable only for a moſt plentiful ſalmon fiſhery. 


river falls down a precipice, and the ſalmon making “earl of Pembrook, long fince deceaſed without 


turn their tail to their mouth, and ſometimes to give * divided berween them and their heirs in due pro- 


king's palace), a man diſtinguiſhed both in the 


gave this earldom by girding on a ſword to his own. 


in Poitou, who took to wife Joan daughter of Gwarin 
de Mont Cbeſney by the daughter of William 


„ aſmuch, therefore, as the inheritance of Audomar 
ce de Valence, of happy memory, commonly called 


in a tournament at Mare h; Walter i, and Anſelmk. 


of Scotland, whoſe ſecond® ſiſter and coheir Elizabetn 


lord. of Abergavenny, was confirmed earl of Pem- 
brook by writ of king Edward III. which I ſhall. 
male gave to theſe titles of honour. © The king to 
„all, &c. greeting. Know ye, that the proſpect 


Laurence Haſtings, deſervedly induce us to pre- 
ce vent him with our free favour in the grant of what 


« heirs of his body, is devolved to his ſiſters to be 


themſelves a greater ſpring take it in their mouth, “ portions, we being well aſſured that the ſaid Lau- 


and in releaſing themſelves from this circle with a 


force like that of a bent rod ſpring from the bottom to ** the ſaid Audomar is deſcended from the elder 


the top to the aſtoniſhment of the beholders. Auſo- * ſiſter of the ſaid Audomar, and ſo by the informa- 


© rence who ſucceeds to part of the inheritance of 


nius e deſcribes this circumſtance very exactly, tion of the learned {killed in thoſe matters, whom 
. puniceo rutilantem viſcere, ſa = ce we have conſulted upon this affair, is entitled to the 

| 5 | cc b 2 13 s 

Tranſierim, late cijus vaga verbera caudæ, 7 prerogative of name and honour, we think it Juſt and 
Gurgite de medio jummas referumur in undas. due that the ſaid Laurence, having a ſufficient right 


Nor muſt I pals the muddy bellied fiſh, _ « name of earl of Pembroke, which the ſaid Audo- 
Whoſe broad tail daſhing on the extended wave, «mar in his life time held, which, as far as in us 

Raiſes them from the boſom of the ſtream ( lies, we confirm, ratify, and approve to him : 
Up to the top. 


There have been earls of Pembroke-of different * have and hold the prerogative and honour of earl 
families. I hardly give this title to Arnulph de “' palatine in the lands which he holds of the inhe- 
Montgomery, who firſt reduced it, and was after- “ ritance of the ſaid Audomar as fully and in like 


wards attainted, or to his Caſtellan Giraldus, whom ““ manner as the ſaid Audomar had and held them 
Henry I. afterwards made governor of the whole 


* See Pennant Brit. Zool, I. 156* 4to. Ed. I believe the Hiſtorian, See Hoffman Lex. voc. Jacob Auguſtus Thuanus. 
* Neunes. 5 A and in Latin records Nowrs ports, Holland. | Brit. St. Te, 5 
„„ "2 OR dr clara Clarenſium familia. eee | 

* and Matthew Paris, 304. Dugd. I. 602. He is buried in the Temple, where ſee his monument, He died 1219. | 

He died 1231, buried in the Temple. s in Ireland 1234, 18 H. III. buried at Kilkenny. Dugd. Bar, I. 605. 


® 1241. 25 Henry III. buried in the Temple. Ib. 606. | He died 1246. and his brother toon after him. Ib. 607, 
* who enjoyed this honour but a few days. Holland. | | | | 2 
1 Dugd. Bar. I. 774. He was flain at Bayonne 1296, 23 E. I. and buried in St. Edmund's chapel Weſtminſter, where ſee his tomb. 
0 Q * gn in France 1323, 17 Edward 11. Dugd. Ib, 776, buried in Weſtminſter abbey on the north ſide of the choir, where ſee 
18 toinb, | 


® eld Holland, Lord of Weiſhtord and Abergavenny. Ib. 2 elegantiæ. 


«© at the time of his deceaſe. In token whereof, 


1 from the elder ſiſter, ſhould afſume and bear the 


« willing and granting that the ſaid Laurence ſhall 


6c &c, | 


a * 


e Kc. 
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Witneſs the king at Montmartre 13 Oct. 
« A, R. 13 7.“ He was ſucceeded by his ſon John, 


who was taken in a ſea fight by the Spaniards, and 


after his redemption died in France 1375 1. To him 
ſucceeded his ſon John, lain in a tournament at 
Woodſtock 1391”, and it was obferved by a ſin- 
gular fare, that for five generations in this family 
the father never ſaw his ſon. Upon failure of 
this line many conſiderable revenues devolved to the 
erown, as our lawyers ſpeak, and Pembroke caſtle 
was given to Francis Att Court, a favourite courtier, 
who was thence commonly called Lord of Pembroke. 
Not long after John duke of Bedford, and after him 
Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, his brother, ſons of 
king Henry IV. obtained this title. Afterwards 
William De la Pole was created marquis of Pem- 
broke, and, upon his death, Henry VI. created his 
own brother Jaſpar de Hatheld earl of Pembroke, 
to whom, being deprived of all his honours, Ed- 
ward IV. ſubſtituted William Herbert”, who loſt his life 
af the battle of Banbury [1469]*. *, He was ſueceeded 


8 22 Edward in. Dugd. Bar. I. 6. [ 
r by fir John St. John caſually. 
* Earl, Dugd. II. 187, 188. Vincent, p. 422. 
* 1 for his good ſervice againſt Jaſpar in Wales. th 
x. buried at Tintern. Vincent, 425, at Abergavenny 


of Reginald earl of Cornwall, 
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by a ſon of the ſame name, We Edward Iv. after 
he recovered the crown, created earl of- Huntingdon, 


_ conferring the title, of earl 7. of Pembroke on his own 


eldeſt ſon Edward prince of Wales. A long time 
after Henry VIII. upon his engagement with Anne 
Bollein created her marchioneſs of Pembroke, 
Laſtly in our time Edward VI. beſtowed the 15 
honour on William Herbert, lord of Caerdiffe *, 

was ſucceeded by his ſon Henry b preſident of x 
under queen Elizabeth, and he by. his ſon Williams, 
poſſeſſed of every perſonal and mental accomplith. 
ment, who at preſent enjoys it. The family of 
Merbert is by far the moſt noble i in Wales, and cer. 
rainly very antient. For it derives its origin from 
Henry Fitz Herbert, who was chamberlain to king 
Henry I. and married that prince's miſtreſs, mother 
as I am informed 
by Robert Glover, a perſon eminently -verſed in ge. 
nealogical matters, by whofe untimely death the 
ſtudy of genealogy has ſuſtained a very great loſs, 

In this county are 145 Pai riſhes. 


4 butied at Hereford, Ib. 577. 


e . at the elta Newgate, Ib. 578. 


3 ener 424. Sandford, en Dugd. I. 241. 


"Dugdale U. 25 6. 


y Kniveton MS. n. in Vincent, p. 426. takes him to kate been both 3 and earl of Pembroke. 


6 N mo : erp an es «mpg 
2 . r. 5. He di 9 was in St. | 
He ak Way ny ; as buried at nal w. I. 250. 


— 


coronetin * both of her nobility and alſo her virtues, f for ſo are the werde of the patents Holland, 
ubs. Dugdale II. 2 59. 


3 He died 1630, Ib. 
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Ns. 


large. | 
“ Againſt Manober, or between it and Tinby, 
lieth Iniſper, i. e. Inſula Pirrhi, alias Caldey d. 


„There was in Caldey or Pyr iſland, a cell of 
* monks of S. Dogmail's,” 


ä 


22 miles broad and 120 miles round, contains 
one city, ſeven market towns, and 145 pariſhes. It 
is the moſt maritime in point of ſituation of any 
county in Wales; abounds with venerable veſtiges of 


- antiquity, and is the moſt agrecable to a traveller unac- 


quainted with the Welſh language, which conſidering 
the ſituation of the county intirely ſurrounded by Wales 
and cut off from England, is here ſurprizingly worn 
out, and ſucceeded by a better kind of Engliſh than 
fr John Price would allow; for in his deſcription of 
Wales , he ſays, © the Normans and Flemings about 


„ Tenby, Pembroke, and Rhos, can ſpeak neither 
„ Welſh nor good Engliſh to this day.“ 

In the road from St. Clare in l 
to Tenby is the Green bridge of Wales, ſo called 
from a ſtream running under a N or natural 


bridge. | 
« Tenbigh town ſtandich on a main rokke but not 
© very high, and the Severn ſea ſo gulfeth in about 


« and well gated, every gate having his portcollis ex 


ic ſolido ferro. But that leading to Caermarthen is 
©« moſt ſemelieſt as circled without with an embatled 
& but open roofid tower after the faſcion of the eſt 
“gate of Pembrook. Without this gate is a prety 


« ſuburb. 
church d. 


In the midſt of the town is a fair paroch 


but not very big having but one paroch church. 
It is ſaid there is no well in the town, ſo that they 
© are forced to fetch their water from St. John's well 
« without the town ©. 
town ſtood the caſtle, now reduced to a fingle tower 
alording an extenſive ſea view. The harbour was 
always accounted a good one, and occaſions a good 


market for proviſions, corn, and fiſh, and dry goods 
Here are large remains of the town 


from Briſtol. 


walls with a breaſtwork on arches. The church is 


valued at C. 5. 10s.* 

« Mainoper, i. e. Manſio Pirrhi, is now commonly 
* called Menvber; a town of huſbandry, the parſonage 
* whereof is impropriated to Chriſt college in Cam- 

* bridge. The ruins of Pirrhus caſtle there many 
„walls yet ſtanding hole do openly appear. This 
© place is three miles from Tenby and almoſt as 
* much from Pembrookf. It ſtandeth as it were 
* between two pointing hillets, between which the 
* Severn guliith in almoſt half a mile k.“ 


The ruins of Manwrbwr caſtle are not even now 


2 p. xix. | » Lel. V. 76. 
eV. 33, Tan; 720. | FEE 
> Lambarde's dict. ex Gir. 1 de ſeri; pt. 
Fhiloſophical Survey of Licland, 


Vor. II. 


f Lel. V. 26. 


n is above 30 miles long by 


filled with ſand.” 


There is a ſinus and a pier made for 
« ſhips: The town is very wealthy by merchandize, 


In the extremity of the 


. 


ſo ſmall as Mr. Camden deſctibes them. It is about 
three miles from Pembroke, and ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the Normans t. Rufi. Giraldus, who 
das born not far from Tenby b, calls it Manwr Pyrr, 
q. d. the Manſion of Pyrrus. To his deſcription quoted 
by Mr. Camden, he adds, „a beautiful plantation of 
trees, the prominency of the cliffs, and the height 
ce of the hazles equally contributed to adorn it. 
ce the right ſide of the neck of land whereon ſtands 
« the caſtle between it and the church a conſtant 
« ſtream, ſupplying both the fiſh pond and the mill, 
« winds through a valley which the winds have 
The church here mentioned is 
that of Leadſtep. The caſtle belonging now to the 
Philips's! conſiſted of two courts: the ſhell of the 
hall and other apartments round the inner one re- 


main, and ſeveral round towers in the circuit of both 
- courts, 


The road from Tenby to Pembroke i is for the voſt 


part ſtrait along the Ridgeway a chain of hills; * ON 
« jt that at the fall ſe almoſt three quarters of the 


town is incloſed with water. It is ſtrongly wallid 


ſeveral of which are artificial eminences, where have 
formerly been beacons. Both ſides of this Hidgayay 
are cultivated. 

Milford haven looks Uke! an immenſe lake, for che 
mouth not being at any diſtance viſible, the whole 
haven ſeems landlocked. Though it is a mile and 
three quarters wide it could not be defended againſt 


On 


Milford 


havens 


an enemy, nor is there a ſufficiency of timber in 


the neighbourhood k. 
great advance of the ſea into the land, it being above 
ten miles from the ſouthernmoſt point at Nangle 
to Pembroke, beyond which the tide comes up to 
and beyond Carew caſtle. It is capable of holding 


Cork harbour. The ſpring tides riſe 36 feet, the 
neap above 26. Ships may be out of this haven in 
an hour's time, and in eight or ten hours over at 
Ireland or at the Land's end, and this with almoſt 
any wind by day or night. At the ſouthernmoſt 


point ſtands Nangle, in Leland's time a poor village 


who calls it Angle m, yet ſhewing the ruins of a caſtle 
and nunnery. On the oppoſite point called &. 
Anne's is an old light-houſe and block- houſe. 
intention of erecting a fort on a rock in the middle of 


this haven has not ſucceeded. 


More inland is Banzer/?on, a modern hou ſe belonging 
to John Hook Campbell, eſq. Lyon king at arms, 
whoſe father has a ſeat at Szactpole court in the ſame 
peninſula, Near this is Sc. Gowen's point and chapel, 
a ſtone building deſcended into by many ſteep ſteps, 
having in it a niche ſhaped like a man, in which they 
ſay Chriſt, or more properly St. Gowen, turned him- 
ſelf. The well near it is very deep, the water freſh 

with an oily taſte, and good for agues and fevers. 
Humberſlone priory is a ruin as of a gate-houle, not 

© Ib. 26; | Ib. 3 

| Ib. 75. h 


| * Wyndham, 5. 71. 
© Lel, V. 29. 3 . 


The 


far 


This haven is formed by a 


the whole navy of England, and the ſame is ſaid of 


| Nangle, 


Bangerſton. 


St, Gowca's 
Point. 


Humberſtone. | 


Pembroke; 


the eaſt to the weſt gates. 


m3 M 


far from Milford haven, but not mentioned as a re- 


ligious houſe by Dugdale or Tanner“. 


« Pembroke ſtandith on an arm of Milford, which 
&© About a mile beyond the town crekith it fo that it 
&« almoſt peninſulateth tlie towh that ſtandith on a very 
% main rocky ground. The town is well waulled, and 
« hath three gates, of which the eaſt gate is the 
&« faireſt and ſtrongeſt, having afore it a compaſed 


tower not roofed, in the entering whereof is a port- 


« cullis ex ſolido ferro; The caſtle ſtands hard by 
« the wall on a hard rock, and is very large and 
te ſtrong, being double warded. 
& ſaw the chamber where Henry VII. was born, in 
« knowledge whereof a chimney is now made with 
ic his arms and badges. In the botom of the great 


©& ſtrong round tower in the inner ward is a marvel» 
4 ]gus vault called the Hogan, 
tower is gathered with a root of ſtone almoſt in 


The top of this 


& conum, the top whercof is covered with a flat mil- 
© ſtone. In the town be two pariſh churches. 
&« town has been well built, and the eaſt ſuburb, 


„ almoſt as great as the town, now totally in 


« ruins f.“ 
Pembroke conſiſts of one long ſtreet reaching from 


the church, caltle, and market-place; but the houſes 


at the eaſt end are for the moſt part mean and ru- 


inous, the trade declining as at Tenbigh, ſo that it 


is but half inhabited. It has a corporation, and market, | 
and ſends one member to parliament. 


The chamber in the caſtle where Henry vI. 


Vas born is now called the Queen's nurſery, and the 
To this 


wainſcot remained within theſe 80 years. 
adjoins the Dungeon torver, and welt of that is a very 


llarge round tower, from whoſe top is an extenſive 


mantled. 
fired againſt the caſtle to kill the beſieged by ſhiver- 
ing the pavement, have been found in the area noẽwa 
Many bones of the beſiegers killed 


proſpect. In the weſt wall is a round tower and ſally 
port, near which was found a large parcel of leather 
money. 
and Poyer, who thought themſelves ill requited by 
Parliament, intended to declare for the king as ſooa 
as they heard the Scots had entered England. The 


In 1648 the colonels Langhorn, Powel, 


arrival of a new governor here anticipated their de- 
ſign, and though ill provided with ammunition and 


victuals, and deſerted by their friends who promiſed 


them relief, they held out the town and caſtle four 
months till Cromwell obliged them to ſurrender. 
Poyer was ſhot in Covent garden, and the caſtle diſ- 
Many round ſtones, which the beſiegers 


bowling-green. 
in a purſuit, and buried on St, Cyrian's hill two miles 


from Tenbigh, were found 1761. The priory was 


founded for Benedictines by Arnulph earl of Pem- 
broke about 10998, cell to Sayes abbey in Normandy, 
afterwards to St. Alban's, valued at 57. 4 

Monraine r or Monkton is a ſuburb on the other ſide 
of the harbour, which is croſſed by a bridge: part 
of the church and a granary called the Monkhouſe 
{till remains. The trenches againſt Pembroke caſtle 
were opened in this church- yard. This church and a 
third are all in Pembroke pariſh, R. Brooke, in his 
Catalogue, p. 272, quarrels with Mr. Camden for not 
interpreting Pembroke the head or Principal part of a 
fruitfel valley or plain, 


. © Grole, Þ Lel, 1. v. 12. 74. 


r Leland. vbi ſup. 2 Groſe. 
u Lite of fir John n p. 39. 140. 290. 
* Th. Wyndham, p. 67. 


© Tan. 720. 


In the utter ward 1 


The 
Who entertained here the duke of Ormond 1532, 


On the north fide are 


in the civil war. 
by 20, aſcended to by ſteps from without, and another 
beyond it 60 feet by 26, alſo the chancel of the chapel 
and a round tower: 
and the bridge and ſouth gate remain, 


it. Leland * calls it Llanfeth, and ſays this was 


LT 


Carew caſtle was given as a portion with Neſt be. 
fore mentioned to Girald de Carrio, whoſe deſcen. 
dants by the name of Carew enjoyed it ſeveral ge. 
nerations till fir Edmund mortgaged it to fir Phys 
ap Thomas: It was afterwards forfeited to Henry 
VIII. who grayted it out by leaſes for terms of years 
to ſir John Perrot and others; the remainder of 
which terms were purchaſed by fir John Carey 


| Kinſman and heir to fir Edmund, to whom Charles . 


granted the fee ſimple and inheritance, and from him 
it deſcended to the preſent owner his great great 
grandſon Thomas Carew, elq.* Leland ſays it waz 
repaired or magnificently. builded by Rheſe ap Tho. 
mas*, It is beautifully fituated on a branch of Mil. 
ford haven, which inclofes it ina kind of fork. It 
conſiſts of a range of apartments built round a quad. 
rangle with a round tower at each corner. The 
ſouth ſide is down: the north conſiſts of a noble hall 
102 feet by 20, built by fir John Perrot, who had 
like to have loſt the whole under queen Mary, and 


and retired to it at the expiration of his deputyſhip 
of Ireland ®. Above and under this hall and a room 
52 feet long, are apartments and offices, In the 
welt fide is the gateway with the arms of England, 
duke of Lancaſter, and Carew, and contiguous to it a 
room 80 feet by 30. The church has a lofty ſquare 
tower, and in the farm-yard adjoining is a ruinous | 
itone building called the parſonage. 


A mile on this ſide Pembroke is the village of Lanfly, la 
where among pleaſant fields are ruins of a palace of the 
biſhop of St. David's, good part of which was built by 
biſhop Gower 1335, but it was ſtormed and deſtroyed = 
Here is a great hall or room 76 feet 


gn whole was moated round 
| This wasa 
lordſhip Marcher, and has adjoining to it a fine deer 
park. Henry VIII. alienated it with the manor from 
the ſee to William Devereux viſcount Hereford, al- 
terwards earl of Eflex, whoſe heirs ſold it to fir 
Hugh Owen of Orielton, bart. whoſe ſon poſſeſſes 


« place of ſtone after caſtle faſhion, on a brook 
* that goeth to the ſalt water by Pembroke.“ 
«© Dueglevi lordſhip is conteynid bytwixt the two Di 


ce rivers of Glevi. In this 8 be few or none 


* notable buildings.“ 


is acaſtle builded on a rock longing to the biſhop 
of St. David and a village by, alſo a foreſt of red 
« deer called Lloydarth*.” The biſhop of St. 
David's takes his baronial title from this caſtle which 
was his principal ſeat, and of which there are ſtill 
ſome remains. Biſhop Vaughan repaired it, and built 
a chapel, which biſhop Milbourn 1616 obtained the 
archbiſhop's licence to demoliſh. On the left hand 
of the road are the fine woods of Slebach . 

« Slehych comaundry of the [knights of] Rodes 
« liith.upop the E. Glevy®,” It was founded in the 
cloſe of the 13th century, and valued at J. 184. 1055 


« Reſe:market. The market is loſt, and is now a M 


19 poore village in the mid way betwixt Harford Well 
and Penbrok. Rowe lordſhip hath corn ſufficient 


4 Lel. V. 12. Tan, 719. 
© L. v. 74. 
y Lel, V. 28, 


* V. 74. 
> Lel. V. 28. 


Kc and 


« Llanhadein lordſhip on the eaſt fide Gledi where Iu 


« and to ſell to other, and eſpecially toward Milford 
« hayen. There is wood alſo competent“. * 
« Gwalwin caſtle and lordſhip perteineth to Har- 
ford Weſt, It longgid to the lord of Northum- 
« herland, and now to Perot*,” 


« Pille otherwiſe Pille Reſe, a : houſe of monks of 
« St, Dogmael's order, ſtanding in Roſe country four 
« miles above Arford Weſt upon the further ſhore 
« of the haven of Milford f. .” it wat founded about 

1200 by Adam de Rupe for monks of the order of 
Tyron changed to Benedictines, yalued at £52. 25. 54.5 

« Towards this extrem yart of Penbrokſhire be 
« the veſligia of Martin caſtle h.“ 

« Narbarth a little pretty pile of old fir Rheſes, 

given unto him by king Henry VIII, here] is a 
cc poor village, and by it a little foreſt . Not far 
from it is Whi/ton caſtle. 


| they were a brave and happy people, whether our 
ſovercigns were well diſpoſed to the Welſh, or pro- 
voked by their diſobedience and faithleſsneſs. Prince 
Llewellyn ap Jorwerth reduced them to his obe- 
dience 1217, Jorwerth biſhop of St. David's medi- 
ating a peace on condition they ſhould ſwear alle- 
giance to the prince and acknowledge his ſovereignty, 
defray the expences of his expedition, and giye 20 


years after they again reyolted, but were ſoon re- 
duced by the devaſtation of their country *, Beſides 


their induſtry, Of theſe Roch caſtle i in Rouſclandi to 


7 the right of the road to St. David's, ſhews a round 
| = tower and ſome double outworks viſible at a great 
_ diſtance. It belonged to the lords Ferrars and old 
z Langeville, knt. of Bugs . | 
1 Mr. Wyndham remarked 2 nr in the 
J women's dreſs here, being eyen in the midſt of ſum- 
a mer a heavy cloth gown and a handkerchief tied in- 
r ſtead of a cap under their chins, probably retained 
n from the Flemings. 
. Picton caſtle now the ſeat of Gr John Philips by mar- 
ir riage with a deſcendant. of fir William Donne, eſcaped 
0s the fate of all other caſtles in Wales in the civil 
as wars, and retains much of i its original external form, 
* and has been always inhabited. 

«* Haverford Weſt lordſhip hath the waullid town 
vo D « of Haverford and caſtle. In the town three pariſh | 


* churches, one of them without the town 1n the 
„ ſuburb. . Blak friars within the town. Chanons 


to St. David's preſents a dry, Perret, and moun- 
tainous aſpect. 


the town and the river Cledhew, over which here is 
a handſome ſtone bridge. All its fortifications were 
deſtroyed in the civil war. Here are three pariſh 


of Black friars v. An image dug up in the ruins of 

the priory in the laſt century is ſuppoſed to belong to 

David Chirbury, biſhop of Dromore, who died 1429. 

He directed to be buried heres, leaving : a legacy to re- 
build the cloiſters. | 


There remain tokens of Cairboias caſtle by 


2 Le. V. 28. e Ib. 
1 28. | IIb. 


B RM B R OR R 8 U Ii K E. 


Giraldus further obſeryes of hs Flemings, that 


hoſtages of the principal men amovg them. Three | 


the Flemings' way many caſtles remain monuments of 


* without ſuppreſid o.“ The country from hence 


Haverford Weſt' N on the fide of a hill, on | 
whoſe ſummit is the ſhell of the caſtle commanding : 


churches, a mean town- hall, Alt d the ruins of a houſe 


519 


Alan riveret about a quarter of a mile lower than 


„St. David on the ſame 'riveret, and ſome fay _ 
* there hath been a caſtle at or about Port Maure, Port Maure; 


put the tokens be not very evident. At Portmaur 


© js a great ſand with a ſhort eſtuary into the land. 
“St. Dayid's land beginneth wt Newgalle, a crek Newgal. 


© ſerved with back freſh water; there is a bay be- 


fore this creck. There be divers other little 

e crekets betwixt Newgall and St. David head, and 

te betwixt St. David and Fiſchard: At Llanrean Llanrean. 
© the biſhop of St. David hath a place. About 

* Llanunda (q. Llantorda), is herring fiſhing 1.“ 

There appere in divers parts of Pebidiauc hills 

e and dykes, with bulwarks of ecth as camps of men 

* of war, or cloſures for cattle. The ſoil of Pe- 

ce bidiauc is ſtony, yet there is metely good corne. 


There is plenty of fiſh becauſe of the creeks *,” 


St. David s, though called a city, has neither mar- St. Dad's 
ket nor fair, and ſcarce a tolerable inn. They 


_ reckoned about 1200 inhabitants, and 261 within 


the pariſh, and theſe 2 290 inhabitants and 78 ſmall 
houſes in the towns. The cathedral and epiſcopal 


palace are quite at the bottom of a ſteep hill, ſo that 


the tower is ſcarce viſible in the town. Theſe and 
the prebendal houſes are ſurrounded by a ſtone wall 
1100 yards in circuit, with. four gates. The cathe- 
dral having been often demoliſhed, the preſent was 
built according to Giraldus in the reign of Henry II. 
or, as Willis, 1110. It is a handſome pile, with two 
tranſepts, in length from eaſt to weſt 300 feet, and 


the body wich the ailes 76 feet broad. Behind the 


choir is a moſt beautiful chapel, with a rich roof of 
carved ſtone, built by biſhop Vaughan, t. Henry VIII. 


as a kind of presbytery between the choir and Lady 
_ chapel. In the laſt, whoſe roof, as well as thoſe of 
the ailes of che choir and tranſepts have been down 


ever ſince the civil war, are monuments for three 


biſhops, and in the nave, &c. four or five more. 
In the north wall of the choir is the ſhrine of St. 


David, a kind of altar tomb, with a canopy of four 
pointed arches, and in front four quatrefoil holes 


into which the votaries put their offerings, which 


were taken out by the monks at two iron doors be- 


; hind. In the choir are alſo the monuments of Owen 


Rae ſecond huſband of queen Catharine, np ap 


5 - o * 


3 VII. This laſt monument is ſaid to bare 
prevented Henry VIII. from removing the ſee to 
Caermarthen. Giraldus Cambrenſis, who was arch- 
deacon of Brecon, canon of Hereford and rector 
of Cheſterton, Oxford, was buried here 1213. 
On the north fide of the church are ſome walls of 
St. Mary's college, founded by biſhop Houghton 
and John of Gaunt 1365, valued at L. 106, per 
annum, 

The little river Aa divide the church on the 


' welt from the reſt of the cloſe. Over it formerly lay 
a large block of marble, 10 fect long, called Lech- Lechlavarz 


lavar, or the ſpeaking fone ; becauſe attempting to 
ſpeak once as a corpſe was carrying over it ſplit in 
two, on which account no more corpſes were carried 


over it. Merlin had foretold that a king of Eng- 


land returning from the Conqueſt of Ireland wounded 


. V. 11. 1 Tap. 719. 


* Powel's Hiſt, of Wales, p. 243-245. | IV. 28, 


* ih n Ubi ſupra. | 0 Lel. V. 28. o Tan. 720. 
i Wae ſays be was ſuppoſed to be buried at Ludlow in a monaſtery of his own order, which was the Carmelite, II, 635 


T Lel. V. 28. 29. 


B. Willis, Hiſt, of St. Davids, p. 36. 


* To whoſe ſon a MS. t. Elizabeth, e by Willis, p. 69. gives Owen's monument. 


and * Tan, Bib, = 


*® Tan, 7 20s Gros. | 
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by a man with a red hand ſhould expire on this 


ſtone. Whereupon, when Henry 11. patfed over it 


in pilgrimage at his return from Ireland a woman ex- 
claimed aloud, “ Deliver us, Lechlavar, deliver the 
cc yorld and the nation from this man.“ The king 
ſtopped ſhort, and looking carneltly at the ſtone, 
paiſed boldly over it, and upbraided Merlin with 


falſehood ; but he was preſently anſwered that he 


was not the king mentioned, nor was he to conquer 
Ireland; Thus Giraldus. John Hooker, who tranſ- 
lated his Hiſtory of Ireland for Hollinſhed, came on 


purpoſe to ſee for this famous ſtone, 1575, but an 


arched bridge had been built in its place, and * a 
report remained among the common people of 


„ ſuch a ſtone to have been there in times paſt?, 5 
Giraldus adds, chat in his time, under archbiſhop 
David II. this river and Piſtyl Dewi, a ſpring in the 


churchyard, more than once ran with wine*, On the 


Sther ſide this river ſtands the ſhell of three ſides of 


a magnificent palace built by biſhop Gower. The 
hall is 58 feet by 23, to which adjoins 2 parlour 
2.5 feet ſquare, with an oratory. The kitchen is 23 
feet by 28, with a central pillar ſupporting four wide 
arches which occupy the four ſides of the room 


forming four vaſt chimnies. The ſouth fide of the 


quadrangle conſiſts of a very noble hall, built as they 


ſay to entertain king John on his return from Ireland, 
go feet by 39, with a beautiful catharme-wheel eaſt 


window, and over the porch two ſtatues called king 
John and his queen. To this roem adjoins another 


zo feet by 28, and a ſecond 46 by 20, beſides other 


apartments and offices. Within the cloſe are four or 


| five good prebendal houſes ; thoſe of the minor canons 


being mere cottages z and north-eaſt of St. Mary's 


college are ruins of the vicars chorals college. 
As tothe antient name of St. David's there is not far 


from it a place ſtill called Melin Meneu, but the ori- 


ginal fignification of the word Meneu is now perhaps 
| irretrievably loſt, Mr. Lluyd, however, recommends 


it to the curious in Ireland and Scotland, where 
the names of places agree much with thoſe in Wales, 


to conſider whether it may not ſignify a Frith or nar- 
" row ſea, For we find the channel between Caernar- 


vonſhire and the iſle of Angleſea called Aber-mener, 
and there is alſo a ſmall fretum called the Sound, be- 
tween this place and the iſle of Ramſey, and another 
place called Aſeney, not far from a frith in the county 


of Buchan in Scotland. Beſides the inſtance of 
the ſands being waſhed off this coaſt, related by Gi- 


raldus, we find another in 1590 thus deſcribed by 


' thar eminent antiquary Mr. George Owen in his 
Ms. hiſtory of this county. “ About 12 or 13 years 
once it happened that the ſea ſands at Newgal, 
which are covered every tide, were by ſome extraor- 


dinary violence of the waves ſo waſhed off that 
there appeared ſtocks of trees doubtleſs in their na- 
tive places: for they retained manifeſt figns of the 
ſtrokes of the ax at the falling of them. The ſands 


being waſhed of in the winter theſe buts remained 
to be ſecn all the ſummer following; but the next 
year the fame were covered again with the ſands. 


By this it appears that the ſea in that place has in- 


truded upon the land. Moreover, I have. been told 


by the neighbours of Coed Jr aeth) near Tenby that 


the like has been ſcen alſo upon thoſe ſands, &c.“ 


To this an ingenious and inquiſitive gentleman of thi 
county added, that the ſame had been obſerved of late 


years near Capel Stinan, or St. 7uſlinian's, where were 


ſeen not only the roots or ſtocks of trees, but alſy 
pieces of ſquared timber. As for roots or ſtumps 
Mr. Lluyd had often obſerved them at a low ebh in 
the ſands between Borth and Aber Dyroy in Cardi. 


ganſhire, but remembered nothing of any impreſſion 


of the ax on them: but, on the contrary, that many 
of them, if not all, were very ſmooth, and that they 
appeared as to ſubſtance more like the coalblack 
peat or fuel turf than timber. 

About one mile from St. David's on a high ridge 


of rocks lies the once famous rocking ſtone, r 
T maen f. gl, which, though 20 yoke of oxen could 


not move it, might be ſhaken by the ſlighteſt touch), 
It is ſaid to have been thrown off its balance by the 
Parliament's foldiers. From this ſpot is an extenſiye 


R 'chin 


view of Whitſand bay, otherwiſe called Port) maur, or 


the Great bay, in which are the ſix rocks called 


the Biſhop and his clerks. South of them is $1, 


David's head, an huge rock, with a ſmaller like a 


man's head on it, above which is a round broad ſtone 
reſting on another ſtone, and called Coir y Artur, 


being probably a ſepulchral monument. This bay is 
' almoſt dry at low water, The cliffs above are 


very high, ſteep, and full of clefts. Between this 


place and St. David's is the ſhell of Capel Stinen, 


St, Stinan's or St. Juſtinian's chapel, which has been 
as ſtrong and well built as any church in Wales, 
© mile ſtrait weſt from St. David's betwixt Port- 
« clais and Porthmaur ©” It ſtands on the edge of 
the ſhote oppoſite to the north point of Ramſey 


Iſland, and the current between them is called the 


Sound, half a league over, and ſuppoſed to have 


dangerous rocks called 2h Bitch and her Wheljs, 
ſtretching from the iſland croſs the ſound : another 
called the Horſeſboe, and in the middle another called 
the Horſe, and covered at high water. 
The lordſhip of Kemaes is a dreary track full of 


been once land. The tide runs here at the rate of 
ſeven knots an hour. It is the ſafeſt harbour on this 
© coaſt, but difficult to enter. Near the entrance are 


Ken 


vaſt rocks and piles of blue ſtone, and having 10 


6 other proſpect except the ſea, 


At Fiſeard in Remmiſland, is a | little haxen, hay- 
ing a reſort of ſhips ©. 

Fiſhgard ſtands on a ſteep rock, having a Conve- 
nient harbour formed by the Gwain river, overhung 
by an exceeding high mountain, along whoſe fide 13 


X ik 


cut a narrow road ſcarce wide enough to admit two | 


horſes abreaſt, and without any fence to the ſea. 
From hence is a fine view of the ſea and harbour, 
and the road leads down to the river G9, 


which divides Pebidiaue from Fiſhgard, and 3s 


croſſed by a long itone bridge. Here is a gre! 


herring fiſhery, but the village, though it has 2 


market, is as miſerable as Nangle before- mentioned. 
Six miles from Fiſgard is Newport, a mean market 
town, called by Giraldus © Llanhever, or the town in 
the river Nevern. Leland © ſays a monk of Stratfluer 


told him it was called Tredraith. The caſtle was 


built by the deſcendants of Martin de Tours; and in 
it Rhys ap Gryffith prince of South Wales, who was 
ever contriving how to oppreſs his own family, was 


„ Hollinſhed's Hiſtory of Ireland, p. 24. | 2 It. II. 1. * Lluyd in Gibſon. 
b Owen's MS. Hitt. in Gibſon. |; © Lel, V. 29. | | 
4 It. II. 5. c V. Tye: 
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at laſt impriſoned. It was demoliſhed by 1 lewellyn, 
prince of South Wales, when poſſeſſed by the 


Flemings, and only the gateway left. In a cloſe be- 
tween the church and the river is a vaſt ſtone of 
near five tons weight, and above hine feet diameter, 
reſting on three others. Mr. Llayd ſays there are five 
of theſe cromlechs near one another, each on four 
ſtones placed edgewiſe, which from two ſtones ſtand- 
ing near them ſome ſuppoſed to have been ſurrounded 
by a circle of ſtones, and he thinks them rather kiſtyaens 


thin cromlechs. Mr. Wyndham deſcribes them all 


four cloſe by the road within the circuit of about 60 
yards, and one of them nearly perfect. In a field 
below this is an earthwork ſuppoſed to have been a 
battery againſt the caſtle, About one mile north- 
welt of Newport is the village of Nevern, in whoſe 
churchyard, on the ſouth fide, ſtands a ſitigle ſtone, 
of a ſquare form, two feet broad, 18 inches thick, 
and 13 feet high, neatly carved .on all ſides with 
knotwork of various patterns. The top is circular, 
charged with a croſs, below which on the eaſt and 
welt faces are carved a croſs; and about the middle of 
the caſt face this inſcription : 


ety 


derhaps the initials of the names of che erectors. This 5 
ſtone, beſides being out of its perpendicular, appears 
to have a natural crookedneſs. On the north fide of 
the ſame church-yard Mr. Lluyd mentions a rude | ir- 

regular ſhaped ſtone, about two yards high, pitched 
on end, with this inſcription on its ſouth ſide: 


r 
EN ENE J. j. e. Vitaliani Emeritis 


which evidently belonged to ſome Roman vereran : ' 


but the ſtone is now gone, as is that not 2 feet high 
bound at the top, on which was the following in- 
ſeription, copied for biſhop Gibſon by Mr. W llliam 
| Gambold, of Exeter college, Oxford. 


970 2 ¹. 


In this parith; beſides fire eromlechs, is another mo- 
nument commonly called Llech'y Drybedb (i. e. Tri- 
podium), and by ſome the Altar flone, It is of an 
oval form, about 12 yards in citcumference, Placed 
on four ſtones ſcarce two feet high, one of which does 

not touch it. At the ſouth end it is about four feet 


and a half thick, diminiſhing at the other end to 


four inches, where is a duct or canal ſeething]y in- 
tetided to carry off ſome liquor *, and ſuch as Dr. 


Borlaſe calls a rock baſon. 


Near Pentre Evan in this pariſh Mr. G. OW 
MS. hiſtory before cited del cribes a monument called 
y Gromlech, conſiſting of a circle of ſeveral rude 


ſtones, whoſe diameter is about 30 feet ſurrounding 
a large ſtone, 18 feet long, and 9 broad, and 3 feet 
thick at one end, ſupported by three large rude 
lines about eight feet high, with five others which 


do not contribute to its ſupport. The area under 


this ſtone is neatly flagged. A piece about ten feet 
long, and five broad, and more than 20 oxen could 
draw, broken off the larger ſtone lay by it. The 


* See before, p. 511. 


s Lluyd. 


Ice his letters to Mr. Aubrey, biene in the Fee Lu 312, and extracted in the different parts 5 the Alditiazs to e 


def 


name of cromlech given to this monument, which v uns 
examined by a correſpondent of biſhop Gibſon! 85 


and found to agree in the main with che above de- 


ſcription, 1 is cquivalent to chat of Meinett gwyrs, which 
we ſhall ſee given to a fimilar one in Caernarvon- 
ſhire; Crom, as well as, Gwyr ſignifying crooked or 
bending, and Llech a flat ſtone, which has induced 


ate antiquaries to ſuppoſe them altars; or objects to 


which the antient inhabitants bowed... The Iriſh 


luſtorians call one of thejr principal idols Cronicruach. 
This idol ſtood i in the plain of Mayſleuct in Brefinz 


adorned with or wrought [ca/atum) of, gold and filver, 


and ſurrounded by 12 leflex, ones of braſs, all which, 


at the approach of St. Patrick, ſunk into the earth 


up to their heads) | which remained above. wo 
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when ono of the taint's biographers wrote l. We 
find monuments like the cromlechs 1 in Scatland, dud | 


they are called chapels ; and temples, and-faid ro have 


belonged to the Drounnich, which ſome interpret the 


Picis, but by Dr. Garden, profeſſor. of [divinity at 
Aberdeen, the Druidsi, '. , iy confirmation of the pro: 
feſlor's opinion, we may: obſerve, that à village iu 
Angleſea is called Tre Dru, dr the Druid's toten. 
Now the diminutive of Drizv mult be Drain (whence 
perhaps Caer Drewin in Merionethſhire), and ch is 
well known to be an uſual Iriſh: termination in ſuch 
nouns. Such monuments cannot belong to the Danes, 
who never were in Wales and the Higblands, where 
they are as frequent if not more ſo than in any other 
parts of Britain, and if that people landed in other 


parts of thofe countries it was as pirates, and without 


making any ſettlement, qr--refiding long enough to 
erect ſock: maſſi ve monuments, which ſeem to be 


rather the work of a ſetlled people, and are alſo found 
; in the mountains, of . Caernarvonſhire, and other 


places where the Danes do not appear to havè been. 


And though there ſhould be a reſemblamce between 
our ſtone circles and ſome in Saxo Grammaticus, 


Wormius, and Rudbeck, none of thoſe have a erom- 


lech in the middle, ſo common in Wales both with 
and without circles of - ſtones. ,- But admitting an 
exact correſ pondence i in theſe monuments, we are not 
obliged, to aſcribe them to the Danes: for as one 
nation ſince the planting of Chriſtianity imitated 


another in their churches, chapels, and ſepulchral 


monuments, ſo in the time of paganiſm the religions 


rites and cuſtoms muſt have been derived from one 


country to another. | And ſome cromlechs occur in. 
France and ltaly, and probably, on ſearch in Ger- 
Mr. Aubrey 
in that article of his Monumenta Britannica intitled 
Druid Temples, gives, inſtances of human ſkeletons 
found of the outſide of one or two of them in Wilt⸗ 
ſhire, and Pr. Garden ſays that. ſoms perſons had ig 


many and Spain, if not alſo in Italy“. 


og aſhes out of the bottom of. a little circle of ſtopes 


ſet cloſe together in one of theſe monuments culled 
the chapel of Tillegone, alias Capel Mac Mulach, _ 


is full of graves, and was, till within memory, 


burial place for poor people; and fince continued 7's 


ſtrangers and children dying uobaptized:” (9! 
7. Dog mae ls abbey, about one mile weſt from 


Cardigan was founded in a vale encompaſſed by hills 


for Benedictines, or the reformed order of Tiron!, 


by Martin of Tours, in the time of William the — | 
queror, valued at — 87. 85. 6d. m Some ruins of 


the chapel remain: but the ſtone i is not to be found, 
d 0 Flaherty Ogygia, p . 196. 


& Aubrey firſt ſuſpected that theſe monuments belonged to the Druids. 
ee one near Trent in Wright's Travels, p. 313. 493. See allo Stukeley's Stonehenge and Abury, Key ler, aud Caylus, Recueil VI. 


pl. . 120. 123. 
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Barrows 


John Philips, of Dol Haidh, efq; depoſited in the 


* Seal | 
| Sealmey, | 


Little. 


Greſſeholme. 


Ramſey i/le, 


D I M 


whence Mr. Gambold copied the inſcription given by 


biſhop Gibſon. 


SRANI FILL 
SAR TAMI 


the laſt of which words the biſhop ſuppoſes to be 
' Britiſh, and the ſame as Kynedba, but the former not 


to be paralleled by any to be met with in preſent 
% or genealogical MSS. 
In Kemaes barony are four remarkable barrows, in 


one of which opened by order of Mr. Lloyd of Kwn 
Gloin in the cloſe of the laſt century were found 
five urns containing a conſiderable quantity of bones 


and aſhes : one of which, with its contents, was by 


Aſhmolean Muſeum. Another urn was found not 
many years before in a barrow in the pariſh of Melineu, 
and another later on a mountain not far from Kit 


Rbedyn | 
On a farm called Hondre, in Miline pariſh, ſome 


labourers hedging came to a number of ſtones of dif- 
ferent ſizes, ſome thrown together promiſcuouſly, 


but the uppermoſt lying over one another like tiles 
on a roof. At about nine feet depth they came to a 


very large ſtone about ſeven feet long, four or five 
broad, and 20 inches thick. At its eaſt and weſt 
end were placed two ſtones on edge, and others under 
the ſides, and in the middle was a cavity of about two 
or three feet and an half high, and of the length of 
the ſtone, containing only a little black earth. Over 
the whole the ſoil had been ſomewhat raiſed in a cir- 


cular form as a barrow, but the field having been in 


conſtant tillage, had much reduced its height. In the 
ſame or neighbouring pariſh on a high mountain 


called from its ſugarloaf form Veel dri pans, are three 
cairns of looſe ſtones very near each other, and on 
the ſame mountain veſtiges of a camp, double ditched, 
and the ſites of the tenth hollowed out very viſible v. 

c A good deal upward above Milford haven, 


e lyeth Great Scalmey and Little Scalmey, one almoſt 
« joining to another, and both longing to the king, 
but not inhabited propter piratas & celi incle- 
ic mentiam. Great Scalmey hath no houſe in it 


« that I remember. Mr. Hogan ſaid that there 
« was a chapel. The farmers bring over thither 


| N ſhepe and colts, which feed very wildly there, 
Schoukold 
' {/land. 


« but the colts taken from thence be larger and 
& better fed than harted or apt for war. Schon bold 


e iſle joigeth to Scalmey bigger iſle than ſhe, only 
a paſſage for ſhips divides them. As I remember 


« ir lyeth ſouther than Scalmey. Theſe ifles lie not 


far from the ſhore in the ſide of the mouth of 


« Milford haven. Beyond Scalmey, further into 
« the end of the Severn ſea lieth a great black and 
« high rock like an iſle, Grefſe Holme is a good way 
into the ſe, and is but ſmall, and without habi- 
«© tation, Ramfey iſle containeth three iſlets, whereof 
« the biſhop of St. David's is owner of the greateſt, 
ec but the chanter of St. David's claymeth another of 
0 them, and the archdeacon of Caermardin the 


G. 


off with the reſt. 
which, as well as thoſe of the Razorbill and Puffin, 
is as big as a duck's, but longer and ſmaller at 
one end. From this egg ſhe never parts unleſs forced 


Rer. Mr. How 1's letter to me, Sept. 6, 1777. 
P Murre, Willooghby, 323. Alca, Hoieri epiſt, ad Cluſ. R is pt 6 


& third, In them is good feeding for ſheep and 
ee horſes . This iſland is half a mile long, and 


three quarters broad, and divided into two conſide. 
Table farms. 


The rev. Mr. Nicholas Roberts: A. M. rector of 


Llan Deivi Velfri, communicated to biſhop Gibſon 


the following account of ſome migratory ſea fow| 
that breed in the iſle of Ramſey, with other corivyg 
particulars. *© This iſland, formerly called i 
Devanog, from a chapel dedicated to that ſaint, no 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, ſeems by the proverb 


Stinan a Devanog dau anwyl gymydog 


to have been part of our Britiſh continent, In it is 2 
ſmall promontory or neck of land iſſuing into the ſea, 


and called Yuis yr hyrdhod, or Ram's ifland, which | 


preſume is the name of Ramſay. To this ifland and 
ſome rocks adjoining, called by the feamen the Biſhy 
and his clerks, yearly reſort about the beginning of 
April ſuch a number of birds of ſeveral ſorts, that 
none but thoſe who have been eye witneſſes can be 
prevailed upon to believe it, all which, after breed. 


ing here, leave us before Auguſt, They come to 


theſe rocks and alſo leave them conſtantly in the 
night time: for in the evening the rocks ſhall be 
covered with them, and the next morning not a bird 


to be ſeen: ſo in the evening not a bird ſhall ap- 


pear, and the next morning the rocks ſhall be full, 
They alſo viſit us commonly about Chriſtmas, and 
ſtay a week or more, and then take their leave till 
breeding time. Three ſorts of theſe migratory 
birds are called in Welſh Mora v, Poeth wy, * 


Pal, in Engliſh Eligug, Razorbill, and Puffin: t 
which we may add the Harry bird: though 9 at 


preſent aſſure you whether this bird comes and goes 
The Eligug4 lays but one egg, 


till ſhe hatches it, nor then till the young one is 


able to follow her; but is all the while fed by the 


male. This and the Razorbill breed upon the 
bare rocks, making no manner of neſt, and ſome- 
times in ſuch a place, that being frightened thence, 
the egg or young one which was before upheld by 
the breaſt on a narrow ſhelving rock tumbles into 


the ſea. The Puffin © and Harry bird“ breed in holes 
either thoſe of rabbits (wherewith Ramſey is abun- 


dantly furniſhed all black), or ſuch as they dig 
with their beaks. The Horry birds are never 


ſeen on land but when taken: and the manner of 
taking theſe and the Puſins is commonly by planting 


nets before their burrows, wherein they ſoon en- 
tangle themſelves. Theſe four ſorts cannot raiſe 


themſelves upon the wing from the land, but, if at 
any diſtance from the cliffs, adde (for they cannot 


be ſaid to go, their legs being too infirm, and 
placed much more backward than a duck's, fo 


that they ſeem to ſtand upright) to ſome pre- 


cipice, and thence caſt themſelves off, and take 
wing: but from the water they will riſe to any 


? Lel. V. 27. 


called 700. and in Cornwall Murre. Ib. In the Weſtetn 


iſlands Fat. Martin's Voyage to St. Kilda, 33. and in Scotland Marrat, Sibald's Fite, 48. Pennant, Zool. 8yo. 403. calls this the 


Razor bill. 


4 Lommia. Hoieri epiſt. ad Cluſium. In Cornwall i it is called a Riddaw, and i in Yorkſhire a Stour, Willoughby Ornith. p. 344 Pen- 


nant, p- 410. 
Aua ardbica Cluſii. Fratereula Briffonii. Puphinus Anglicus, Geſneri. 


* Shearewater, Sir Thomas Brown. 
nothing of the Harry bird. 


* 


Willoughby, p. 32 5. Pennant, 407. 


Raii n av. 134. r 334. PN, who mentions the Shearwater, p. 433» fays 


of the truth from others. 
known from that of the ſea, which alſo on theſe 


Cyperus longus. 
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| height. The Puffin lays three white egos: and the 
reſt but one, which is ſpeckled.” 


The other particulars which biſhop Gibſon 
thought proper to extract from his correſpondent's 
letter relate to a remarkable cavern and a ſea weed. 
Near Stackpool Baſber, or Boſberton, on the ſea 
fide, is a pool or pit, called Baſberton mere, the 


depth whereof ſeveral who have ſounded have not 


diſcovered. This pit bubbles and foams, and makes 


| ſuch a noiſe before ſtormy weather, that it is heard 


above ten miles off, The banks are of no great 
circumference at the top, but broader downwards ; 
and from the bottom there is a great breach to- 


wards the ſea, which is about a furlong diſtant, 
So that conſidering the bubbling and the extraor- 
_ dinary noiſe this pit makes againſt ſtormy weather, 


1 am apt to ſuſpect it may have a ſubterrancous 
communication with the ſea water. But there is 
much more ſaid of this place than I ſhall trouble 


you with at preſent, becauſe I rake ſome relations 


of it for fabulous: and living remote from it my- 
ſelf I have had no opportunities of being ſatisfied 
Its noiſe is diſtinctly 


coaſts often roars very loud. And the neighbouring 
inhabitants to the ſea can give a ſhrewd gueſs what 
weather will enſue by the noiſe it makes. For when 
it proceeds from ſuch a creek or haven they will 
expect this or that ſort of weather will follow. And 
by theſe obſervations I have been told the evening 
before what weather we ſhould have next day, which 
has happened very true, and that not once as by 


chance, but often. Near St. David's, eſpecially at 
Egloys Abernon, and in other places, they gather in 
the ſpring time a kind of Alga, or ſea weed, with 


winch they make a ſort of food called Lhavan, or 


a> in Engliſh Black Butter, Having gathered 


the weed they waſh it clean frum ſand and ſlime, and 
ſweat it between two tile ſtones. Then they ſhred 


it ſmall, and knead it well, as they do dough for 


bread, and make it up into great balls or rolls, 
which ſome eat raw, and others fried with oatmeal 
and butter. It is accounted ſovereign againſt all 
diſtempers of the liver and | Ipleen, and the late Dr. 
Owen aſſured me that he found relief from it itt che 
acuteſt fits of the ſtone,” This ſea plant biſhop 
Gibſon took to be the Oyſter green, or Lactura marina. 
He found the ſame cuſtom obtain in Glamorganſhire, 
where it is called Laver bread, as alſo in ſeveral 


parts of Scotland and Ireland, and rere, in * 
counties of England. 


$23 


Kilgaran, two miles from Cardigan, Rands on a Kilgarty, 


ſteep ſtoney hill, with the caſtle at the end cf the 
ſtreet. This caſtle was built by Willſum Marſhal}, 
earl of Pembroke, 1222*, The ſalmon leap is a 


mile or two from the towh, between Kenmarth and 


Llan Dagwidh, and is occaſioned by a cataract over 


which the water runs out of the pool on the top of 
the rock above, formerly cultivated by St. Ludoc, 
and called Canarch Maur. Giraldus make the height 
of this fall equal to the height of the largeſt fpear, 


The inhabitants of Cardigan differ in their accounts, 
and many of them repreſent it as no very extraordi- 


nary thing. 


William, the third earl of! Pembroke of the ian Bal A 
of Herbert, was ſucceeded 1630 by his brother Philip, Pembroke, 


and he 1649-50 by his 4th ſon and nameſake. He 
1669 by his eldeſt fon William; he 1674 by his 
half broiher Philip. To him ſucceeded 1683 his 


brother Thomas, the collector of the marbles at 
Wilton, who, dying 1732-3, was ſucceeded by his 


ſon Henry, and he 1750 by * igth and 
preſent carl, 


x wre. Groſe, 


Rare Plants | found in Pembrokeſhire. 


Sweet Cyperus or Engliſh Galin- 
gale; in and near a little ſtream that runs into 


 Whitſand bay between . Deu town and K. 


David's head. 


Melittis Meliſſophyllum. Baſtard Balm or Balm- 
leaved Archangel; in the woods about Haverford. 


Wee 


„ ſylvations.. Millet che; in «brook. 
near Haverford We/e. 


Siſon verticillatum, 33 leaved ea 3 


meadows and paſtures: between en Se 


St. David's, 
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Cardiganſhire. 


N. Carntacus. 


Zonaras. | 


. Tutrobius fl. 
cCorruptly for Dur Tivi, q d. the river Tivi riſes in 
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: 5 HE 8 bending 1 Ae from Oc ro- 


PITARVM or St. David's head! to the weſt 
admits: the ſea into a ſpacious bay in form of a half 
moon, on which; lies the thitd divifiqn of the Dimetæ&, 
called by che Eugliſn Cardigambire, by the Britans 


Sire Aber-tivi, by antient writers. Geretica, Which if 
any one ſhould; ſuppoſe, derived from king Caratacus, 


it will be mere epnhecture not founded on the autho- 
rity of the antients and yet we read that the fa- 
mous Caratacus was king here. This is a cham- 
pain country to the weſt on the ſea, us alſo to the 
ſouth where the river; Livy! divides it from Caermar- 
chenſhire. Butubn tlie caſt and north where it joins 


to Brecknoek end Montgomeryſhires is a long chain 
of mountains yielding plenty of graſs; at the foot 


of which are ſeattered ſeveral lakes. This country 


ke the reſt of Wales ſeems to have formerly been 


diverſified rather with hutg than towns, from that 


ſaying; of -king» Caratacus, who viewing the. magniz 


ficence and ſplendot of Rome when he was 'Ptiſoner 
there; ſaid, When you camcall theſe and ſuch like 


buildings yours, do you coyet ' out poor huts? 1 
mall brieflx run! over the places moſt conſiderable - 


for their antiquity: | 
The river Tivy called by Prolemy 88 


Lin- Tivy a lake under the mountains above- men- 


tioned, rolling firſt over ſtones with great noiſe with- 


out a regular channel through a very ſtoney country 


„ 
Strat ſleur. 


Tregaront | 


- Lhandertt £ 8 


brevis 


Lban Rederi 


Beavars. 


(Cardigans 


near which at Roſs is held a very great cattle fair 
among the mountaineers, till it"EOmes to 
late a Cluniac abbey ſurrounded by mountains, 
Then recovering its chanel it runs by Tregaron 


and Landevi brevi, built and named in memory 
of David biſhop of Menevia, : MNbere by the at: Nhe already mentioned. 
thority of Seripture and by a miracle, the ground 
as they ſay lifting itſelf up under him into a 


hillock from whence he preached to a numerous 
andbence, het eenfuted the 0 hereſy, which 
had begun to recover itſelf Britain. To this 


| place wand father 5 ſouth Us. net 2% runs to 


the tw of Las Bader. : Thebed tithin *weſt" wj th 
a broader chanel near Kilgarran it 6 itt itleélf 
down a precipice forming the Salon leap before- 
mentioned. It yields great plenty of ſalmon and 


Was antiently the only river in Britain as Giraldus “ 
Cambrenſis believed that had beavers, 


This is an 
amphibious animal, with fore feet like a dog and 
hinder ones like a gooſe; its ſkin of a dity aſh co- 
four, its tail oblong, broad, and cartilagineous, 
which when in the water it aſes as a rudder, Gir- 
aldus has many obſervations on their dexterity, but 


none are to be found here now. 


Scarce two miles hence ! is Cardigan, called by the 


2 ToviesCi9g. "ranch 377. 
ne $10, Vs 


:CARDI 6 K 


Straiflcur 


with ſucceſs. 


4 The additions to Camden, 1695, 
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Britans Aber Tioy, A. d. Mouth of Tivy, the principal | 


town of this county, fortified by Gilbert ſon of 


Richard Clare; and deſtroyed by Rhys ap Griffin, to 


whom it was betrayed, and the governor Robert 
Fitz, Stephens or Stephannides as ſome call him, taken, 
who having long lived in a ſtate of uncertainty 
among the Welſh, his inyererate enemies, was at 
length releaſed upon Condition that he ſhould re- 
nounce all his poſſeſſions in Wales. He was the 
firſt Norman that fucceeded in the invaſion of Ire. 
land with a few troops, and by his Yalour opened 
the way to the Engliſh. 


Find 


From the dt of the Tivy the more recedes | 


gently interſected by many ſmall rivulets, among 
which in the upper part of the country the principal 
is that called by Ptolemy STvccia ©, whoſe name Sui 


mill remains intire in common uſe, 7-fAzith. It has 
at its ſource lead mines, and at its mouth Aber. 5. 


flwith, the moſt populous town of the whole county 


which Gilbert de' Clare fortified with walls and 
Walter Bec an Engliſhman held a' long time againſt 
the Welſh. + ' Contiguous to this is Lhan Bader 
vawr, q: d. the church of great Paternus, who was a 
native of Bretagne, as the writer of his life expreſſes 


it, „and by feeding governed and by goxernitg 


fed the church of Ceretica.“ 


ſee here. But the biſhopric, as Roger Hoveden 
writes, early declined, becauſe the pariſhioners ſlew 
e their paſtor “.“ 


At the ſame mouth the river Rida! falls into hs 


fea riſing from Plinlinon, a very high mountain 
which bounds the ſouth part of the county and 
pours from its boſom the noble rivers Severa and 


Not much above the 
mouth of the river Stuccia the river Devi falls into 
the ſea, ſerving as a boundary between this county 


| and Merianethſpire. 


The Normans were ſcarce ſettled in Britain 
when they invaded this coaſt with a fleet, and met 


ally, in the reign, of William Rufus wreſted from the 
Welſh: Bur they gare the. greateſt part of them to 
Cadugan ap Blethin, a diſcreet Briton of great and 


For the maritime parts were gradu- 


15 
Abo 


[hd 
Va 


To his memory in 
after ages was founded a church and an epiſcopal 


Mul 


Plini 


57 


Lord 


Call 


univerſal influence all over Wales, and a faſt friend 


to the Engliſh. But his hot-headed ſon Oen averſe 


to peace harraſſing the Engliſh and the newly-ar- 


rived Flemings, his unfortunate father was deprived 


of his poſſeſhons, for his ſon's offences, and the ton | 
being forced to fly retired to Ireland. King Henry 


I. gave Cardiganſhire to Gilbert Clare, who placed 
garriſons, Bl fortified the caſtles about it. But 


Cadogan and his ſon Oen being afterwards received 
into favour by the Engliſh, recovered alſo his pto- 


WIL Cv. 
ſuppoſe this biſt op Idnert. 


. perty« 


by | 
afte 
Hen 


he Mal 
ain Plink 
nd 
ind 
the 
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perty. But Oen returning to his natural bent and 
raiſing freſh diſturbances was flain by Girald of 
Pembroke, whoſe wife Neſt he had carried off, 
His father was carried to England, where after long 
expecting a favourable turn of fortune he returned at 
Jaſt in his old age to his own country, and was ſlain 
by ſurprize by his nephew Madoc. Roger de Clare 


afterwards had Cardiganſhire given him by king 


Henry II. but Richard earl of Clare, his fon, if I 


miſtake note, being lain by the Welſh in his way 
hither by land, Rhys prince of South Wales de- 
feating the Engliſh with great ſlaughter, by his 
victorious army. at length reduced it to his obe- 
dience. It ſoon after, however, fell by degrees into 
the hands of the Engliſh without bloodſhed. 


In this county are 64 pariſh churches, 


© Giraldus Cambrenſis, I. 4. 
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Tyve r. 1 | | 
„„ “ ſtony ſoile as Tyve doth, that hath alſo within him 
many ſtones : the ground all about Tyve, and a 


Stratefleur, 


HE county of Cardigan is in length from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt above 40 miles, 


in breadth from ſouth-eaſt to north-weſt 20, and near 


100 in circumference, contains five hundreds, fix 
market towns, and ſends to parliament one knight of 
the ſhire, and one burgeſs for Cardigan, 

That Caratacus was ſovereign here does not ap- 
pear from Tacitus, or any other author, unleſs we 
may preſume that the Silures were his ſubje&s from 


theſe words of Tacitus“: Itum inde in Siluras ſuper 


propriam ferociam Caractaci viribus confiſos. And 
granting him to have been king of the Dimetæ, they 
whoare concerned for the antient reputation of this 
country may fairly urge that even admitting the au- 
thority of Zonaras who lived 1000 years after Ta- 


citus, nothing can be collected from that ſpeech 


of Caractacus to prove this country to have been 


more poorly inhabited than other provinces, ſince he 


ſpeaks of his dominions in general, and Tacitus ſays 
he was ſovereign of many nations '. | 
Notwithſtanding Mr. Camden's afſertion, that the 


| ſouth fide of this county is champain, all the way 
from Newcaſtle Emlin in Caermarthenſhire to Car- 
digan is over bleak hills like thoſe between the firſt 


of theſe towns and Caermarthen, but the vallies below 


to the weſt are more cultivated, Leland ſays the 
paſtures of the mountains of Cardiganſhire be ſo great 


that the hundredth parts of it rots on the ground, 
and makes ſogges and quick more by long continu- 
ance for lack of eating it®. The beef both in ſize 


and quality is greatly inferior to that of Monmouth- 
ſhire, whoſe inhabitants give this county the nick- 


name of the Devil's Grandmother's Jointure, Coals and 
fuel are very ſcarce. Lime for manure is fetched 


from Caermarthenſhire. The wealth of this county 


lies in its mines, and ſcarce ſhews itſelf above ground. 


Though there are many gentlemen's ſeats ſcattered 


about it, it is perhaps as little reſorted to by ſtrangers. 


as any part of South Wales. 


« Of al the pooles none ſtandith in ſo okky and 


e great mile off, toward Stratfler, is horrible with the 
&« fight of bare ſtones as Cregeryri mountains be ©.” 


* Tyye [river] runnith from the head ſtill almoſt 


ce playne welt untill he toucheth within a ſix miles of 


& Cairmardin, and then” he turneth towards the , 


cc north 4,” | 

« Stratefleur is ſet round with mountains not far 
ec (iſtant except on the weſt part where Diffrin Tyve 
« is, The church is large, fide iſlid and croſs iſlid. 
« The foundation of the body of the chirch was 
« made to have been 60 feet longer than it is now. 
« By is a large cloyſter, the fratry and infirmary be 


8 Annal. XII. | N Gs 

, s Th 30. , n 76. 
22 

m Lel. V. 78. » Wyndham, p. 99. 


P Lel. V. 79 Tan. 707. 4 Lel. V. 7 5» 77. 


5 . 


on 


miles from Aberuſtwith upper to Cardigan on 
© the ſea fide, and there hath been great building, 
But whether this was the abbey of Llanfride, of 


*“ hath bene great building at Llanruſtyt, a mile Lia 


an 
D. 
pre 
by 
© now mere ruines. The cemeteri wherein the * 
* country about doth bury 1 is vert large and meanly mY 
*« walled with ſtone, In it be 39 great hue trees. 15 
“The baſe court or camp afore the abbey is veri fair 15 
ce and large. It is an abbey of white monks en oF 
« Tine [l. Tue], founded by Rhys ap Griffith, bil 
prince of Wales 1164. It was burnt down in the wars of 
of Edward I. 1294, and ſoon rebuilt, and at the 
diffolution valued at L. 118. 175. per annums, 
 Manv of the Welſh princes were buried here, | 
and their records kept here from 1 156 to 1270. 
Lan Clere, a uunnery of white nuns, cell of Strat- Lad 
fleur, ten miles from Stratflur on the high way to 
* Cordigan. The village by is called Taleſurne green, 
This Ciſtertian nunnery was valued at C. 57. He 
e Llyn Tyve is in compace three quarters of a mile, In => 
“and fed from higher places, with a little broket, "Oo 
and iſſueth out again by a ſmall gut. There = 
are in it very good trout and eels, and no other bee 
cc fiſh k. | ” ſeri 
« Llin Heligna, or Lignante, has only trouts and Ls 
ec eels, The ſouth ſide of the pool has trouts as red as 4 
„ ſalmon : the welt fide has white, likewiſe as hath A 
Line Tyne !. | 
Devy divideth Cardiganthir from Merioneth- Dent Th 
« ſhire =,” Jeb 
A little below Llechryd bridge not fir . Kil- be 
garan are ſome large and expenſive works, lately _ 
erected by a company for making tin plates”, » 
On the coaſt between Llanarch and Abe ayron is BY 
the intrenchment of a ſmall caſtle, half of which has wy 
been long fince waſhed away by the ſea. There oh 
are ſeveral old camps in this neighbourhood on the full 
mountain tops and about the midway between Car- _ 
digan and Aberayron is a very large round one double 28h 
trenched. About two miles beyond Laure ed arc = 
two druidical monuments, upright ſingle ſtones, one rrp 
of them 11 feet and an half above the hong and | 5 
ive feet and an half broad *. | "PP 


« There is a church alta Llanſanfride, Foes Lin 


© the which mention is made in the book de dota- 
© tione eccleſiæ S. Davidis or no I cannot tell. Ther 
* is another Llanſanfrid in Conytother, and perad- 
venture this is that Llanſanfride nunnery made in 
« a newer world, of which Giraldus ſpekith. There 


lower on the ſe bank than Llanſanfride in Cardi- 
6 ganſhire, and ſome ſuppole there had been a 
& nunnery 7.“ — 


& At Tregaron, the chief town of Pennarth lordſhip, 
« is a church ſtanding on a round coppe of caſt — 


v V. 78. "I. Vo 9%. He 
t Ib. 12. VII. 31. 8 Tan. 70b. Enni 

* Lel. V. 76. 1 Lel. Ib. 76, 77. 
3 © Ib. IO2, 103. 1. 
VII. 30. . 


« Landei 


Lin 


ile Lauf 


dew 


es hrook to enter into it. 


« 7 landewi brewi is but a ſimple or poor village 
& ſet among mountains on every way but the welt, 
« where is the vale of Tyve. I paſſid over a little 
The collegiate church of 
« prebendarics ſtandeth ſomewhat upon a high ground, 
« but it is rude r.“ It was founded for a precentor 
and 12 prebends by Thomas Bek, biſhop of St. 
David's 1187, in honour of St. David, who 
preached at the council held here 519, and there- 
by put an end to the Pelagian hereſy, It was va- 
jued at- F. 38. 11. Biſhop Uſher ſays the ſy- 
nod for ſuppreſſing the Pelagian hereſy was held 
about the year 474 or 475, others 522. For we find in 
ſome Britiſh records, that St. Dubricius, archbiſhop 
of Caerleon, having affiſted at it, and reſigned his 
biſhopric to St. David, betook himſelf that year with 


moſt of his clergy who had met on that occaſion to 
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a monaſtery at Tuys Enlhi or Bardſey iſland, where 
being free from the noiſe of the world they might 
with lefs interruption devote the remainder of their 
time to the ſervice of God. Of this retirement of 
St. Dubricius and his followers mention is alſo made 
by Aneurin Gwawdydh (or Gwawdrudh) Mychdeyrn 


Beirdh, q. d. Aneurin the ſaryriſt, king of the bards, 


an eminent poet of that age, in theſe lines: 
Pan oedh ſaint Senedh Bhrevi, 
Drwy arch y prophwydi, _ 
Ar ol gwiw bregeth Dewi, 
Yn myned i ynys Enlhi, &c.*© 


At the church of Llan Devi Brevi Mr. Lluyd 


found this antient inſcription on a ſtone ſet over the 


chancel door. 


Bs C Fai CET 14 E PT FUN 1. een es 
No OCUSVE FIT PROPT SRP 


He ſupplies * firſt line acobi, the ſecond 1 


and the third Dawid. The inhabitants pretend this 
commemorates a perſon ſtruck dead by St. David for 


letting looſe a moſt miſchievous beaver after it had 
been with difficulty inſnared. He adds another in- 
ae on a ſtone by the church door Witliout. 


cx USHeSEd S 


The ſexton ſhewed him a rarity called Mathorn or 
jch bannog or Matkorn ych Dewi, which he ſaid had 


deen preſerved there ever ſince the time of St. Da- 
vid, adding the fable of the Oxen called 7ehen ban- 
ng which drew away a monſtrous beaver dead. If 
this Matkorn is not the interior part of an Ox's horn 
as its name imports, it very much refetubles it, and 


is ſo heavy that it ſeems abſolutely petrifled. It is 
full of large cells or holes, and the circumfetence at 
the root is about 17 inches. At Lhannio i fav in this 
pariſh about one mile from the church Mr. Lluyd 
found the two following inſcriptions, and was told 


that ſeveral others had been diſcovered by digging, 
but thar they were diſregarded, and the ſtones were 


VENT to other uſes: 


| He reads the firſt Cali Artii manibus Cor memorie] 


Ennius Primus, and imagines the name of Brevi given 


Lel. V. 75. 
Keineſius, p. 76 5. 
* Leges Wall. p. 261. 


„Tau. 77. 


SANCTI 


to hb church from this Primus: hi Latin word 
primus being commonly expreſſed in Welſh by Priv. 
as forma by fyrv; turma by trv; Terminus by Ter 


wyn, &c, A Roman inſcription circumſcribed by 


lines like this may be ſeen in Reineſius, Syntag. Inſc. 
Cl. 3. LXIV. The C reverſed denotes frequently 
Caia and ſometimes alſo Caius in the fame author, p. 
722. 59 SEMPRONIO, &c. This character added 
to the iſt, 5th, 6th, and laſt letters, is ſometimes ob- 
ſerved in Roman inſeriptions“. 
of this inſcription is frequent on ſtories and coins. 


Reineſius, p. 3. has HERCVLI L. ATI VS, &e. 


which he is for reading Herculi Lartius; but as we 
have the name of Artius it may be two names. Ro- 


man coins, bricks, and large pieces of freeſtone neatly 
wrought, are ſometimes found here in a place called 


Haer Keftilh, which literally ſignifies he field of the 


caſtle, though there neither are nor have been for 
ſevetal ages any figns of building above-ground, 
This name, however, and theſe marks of Roma» 


nity, will not ſuffer us to doubt of there having 
been a fort, it not a conſiderable Roman town here. 
And probably what we now call Lhannio was the 
ſame with that which Ptolemy places among the 


Dimetæ by the name of Lovantinum or Lovantium 


which Mr. Camden before placed at Llandevi brevi. 
If the ſuppoſition that it was a caſtle and not a city 


or town is contrary to this conjecture, it may, Mr. 


Lluyd replies, perhaps be as unwarrantable to take 
all the places in Antoninus or Ptolemy for towns or 


cities inſtead of forts with a few houſes,as occaſion re- 
quired x. Mr. Ward ſays Cardigan, the principal town 


in the county, ſeems to ſuit Ptolemy? ${ituarion better, 


but the antiquities found in the other juſtly merit 


the preference J. 


That tlie mixture of fable which OV Ya in Gi- 
raldus's writings may not impeach. hjs credit in ge» 


neral, it may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that 


the exiſtence of beavers antiently in Wales is con- 


firmed by the laws of Howel Dha which fix the 
price of the ſkin of the Lloftlydan or the broadtailed 


animal at 120 pence, a great ſum for that time?. 
Two or three lakes here {till bear the name of Ihn 


MS. of R. Vaughan of Heugwrt. G. 
* Lhuyd in Gibſon, 


7 Horll, 372. 
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yr 4vangk or the beaver pool: 4vangt being obvi- 
_ ouſly derived from Avon, a river, and an abbreviation of 


Avonag, q. d. fluviatilis, Some old poets deſcribe the 
animal in terms exactly anſwering to the beayer; 
though the name is now ſo little known that ſome have 
fancied ita ſpectre haunting rivers. Other animals are 
now extin& which were known to have been here. 
The Roebuck or korch is valued in the old Welſh 


laws at the ſame price as a ſhe goat?, and ſeveral 


places retain their name as 122 yr Torch, Phynon yr 
Horch, Lhwyn Horch, &. d 
Wales and the bordering counties of England, Glou- 
ceſter, Worceſter, Hereford, Shropſhire, and Staf-+ 


fordſhire, fo lately as Edward I.“ Howel Dha per- 


; mitted his grand huntſman to chace the Mill boar 


Cardigan. 


Aberiſtwith, 


; from the middle of November to the veginning of 
December“. 


Cardigan ſtands on the eaſt fide of he mouth of 
the river Tewi, where it has a fine harbour, Over 
this river is a handſome ſtone bridge, at the end 


whereof. was a chapel erefted on the ſpot where 
_ Giraldus's friend archbiſhop Baldwin ſtood when he 


preached up a cruſade, The church is large and 


| handſome, but too near the river, and contiguous to 
it are ruins of a priory of black monks cell to Chert- 


ſey i in Surrey, valued at L. 13. 45. 9d... The town 
is large and regular having ſome mY houſes. Its 


chief trade is in lead exported to Ireland. 


e Aberuftwith a market town, once walled, 


« and hath greater privileges and a better market 


« than Cardigan f. Vith riſith out of a mariſh 
„ground called Blain Uſtwith three miles from 


Llangibihe on Wye. It is in Comeuſtwith, and 
K runs good fix miles through it and fix or ſeven 
more to Aber Uſtwith s.“ The valley of Uſtwith 

& ig ſo narrowly incloſed with rockky mountains that 

e in winter the ſtream cerupieth all the bottom of 


the valley b. 


Aberyſtwith carries on an inconſiderable trade, the 
dn being practicable for large veſſels only in ſpring 
tides. The herring fiſhery flouriſhed here about 

30 years ago, but that fiſh is now a ſtranger to the 
coaſt. In the warm months the beach favours bath- 
ing. Part of the old wall of the town remains 
ſtripped of its facing, and the caſtle built by Gil- 

bert Strongbow 1107 and rebuilt by Edward I. 


1277, is now reduced to a tower ſerving as a ſea- 
mark : before the oate is a regular modern raveline, 


probably the work of Cromwell's garriſon i. Here 
Was a mint in the reign of Charles | for the 6 conve- 
nience of paying the miners. 


Load mine, | > 
 « digging for lead in Comeuſthith fix miles from 


„There hath been in times paſt a great mine 


6 Stratefleur, wher is a grange longing to Stratefleur, 
«but ſome men ſuppoſed that it ceaſed; the wood is 


4 ſore waſted k.“ 


The moſt canbderable lead mine within this county 


is that of Buolch yr Eftir his, diſcovered in 1690, late 


p. 258. Pennant Zool, l. 39, 40. 87. | 
4 Leg. Wall. 41. . Ib, 44* See end of Davies“ sDict. Lluyd in Gibſon. 


the property of fir Carbery Pryſe of Gogherdhan, 


bart. who dying without iſſue the title became ex- 


tin, but the eſtate devolved to Edward ſon of Tho- 


mas Pryſe of Lhan Vred, eſq. The ore here was 
ſo near the ſurface that the moſs and grals | in ome 


Wolves ſwarmed in 


* Liugd i in Gibſon, 


r 5 


places juſt covered it, which ſeems to authorize 
Pliny's affertion !, Nigro plumbo ad fiſtulas laminajgue 
uti;nur, laboriofius in Hiſpania eruto : ſed.in Britannia 
ſummo terre corio, adeo largo, ut lex ultro dicatur ye 
plus certo modo fiat, Mr. William Waller, ſteward to 
ſir Carbery Pryſe, publiſhed a map and particular ae. 
count of theſe mines, 8 vo. 


In the pariſh of Lhan Goedmor ſtands Lhech yr Af, ths, 


a vaſt rude ſtone eight or nine yards in circumfer. At. 


ence and at leaſt half a yard thick, in a reclining 
poſition, one fide on the ground, the other ſupported 
by a ſtone about three feet high. Mr. Lluyd ſaw a 
' ſomewhat ſimilar monument near Llan Edern in Gl. 
morganſhire, called by a name of the ſame fignif. 
cation Gwal y Vilaft, which literally means the Bic 
kennel, This laſt ſtone is much longer and of an 


oval form about four yards long and two broad, ſup- 


ported at one end by a rude ſtone about two feet 
high, ſomewhat of the ſame form, with thoſe at the 
head and feet of graves in country church-yards, 
By the firſt of theſe monuments is ſuch another but 


leſs and lower; and five kiſtvaens uncovered, ſcarce 


two feet long, formed of rude ſtones phehed in the 


ground; as likewiſe a circular area of the ſame kind 
of ſtones about four yards diameter, but moſt of the 


ſtones of this circle are now fallen; and about fix 


yards from it lies a ſtone on the ground, and another 


beyond it at the ſame diſtance, which doubtleſs be- 
longed to it n. 


' Meini Hirion, near Nenodh, the feat of David gien 


Parry, eſq; bigh ſheriff of Pembrokethire; are per- 
haps ſome remaining pillars of ſuch a ſtone circle, 
though much larger, as that deſcribed in Caer- 
marthenſhire by the name of Meini gwyr b. 


Meini -Kyvriol or the numerary fiones near the ſame Mil 


place ſeem to be the remains of ſome ſuch monu- 
ment. They are 19 ſtones lying on the ground in 
ſuch diſorder as not to be eaſily numbered by the 
vulgar: only two of them feem to have ſtood up- 
right . | 


Lbech y Gowres or the Cianteſs 's in well known © 


in this neighbourhood is a vaſt ſtone placed on four 


other large ones about five or fix feet high. Be- 


ſides theſe four there are two others pitched on end 
but too low to bear any of the weight. Two large 
ones and a ſmall one lye on the ground at each 
end of this monument, and at ſome diſtance from it 


another rude ſtone which probably related to it. 
This Lhech y Gowres ſtands on ſuch a ſmall emi- 


nence in a plain open field as the Rollrich tones in 


Oxfordſhire?. 
above deſcribed are cromlechs. 


Hir vaen gwydbog or the conſpicuous col 0 is a re · 
markable ſtone about 16 feet, three broad, and tuo 
thick, ſtanding on the top of a mountain in the con- 
fines of the pariſhes of Relban and Lhan y Kruhs, 
and ſerving at preſent as a boundary between this 


county and Caermarthenſhire. Not far from it is 


Maen y pren vol which Mr. Lluyd did not fee, but 
ſuppoſed by the name it was a kiſtvaen ; Prenvol in 
this county (Prennol in North 2 1 888 a 
ſmall cheſt 4. 


Gwyl 7. alief+ in, g. d. Taliefn's bed in 7 * pariſh of 0 


0 Pennant, Ib. 62 ex Ry mer, 


. * Tan, 106, Lel. V. 13. f Lel. VII. 30. el. v. 78. Ib. 76. 
1154 rr * Leb . 0 IN. H. l Co 17. . 
| | " Lluyd. See before, p. 511. Laa. | 
[2 > Lend | a Llyyd. | | | 
Lban 


It is eaſy to ſee the ſtone monuments | 


1 . 


Ve 


hechy 


"Lech 


| you . 


Lhan Vihangel geneu'r glyn by the high road about 
four miles from Aberyſtwyth by its name and the 
tradition of the neighbourhood about it ought to be 
the grave of the celebrated poet Taliefin ben beirdh, 
who flouriſhed about the year 540. It ſeems to be 
a ſort of kiſtvaen four feet long and three broad, 

compoled of fotir ſtones, one at egch end and two 
fide ines : the higheſt Bout a foot. above &round. 

It has within theſe five years becn entirely plun- 
ered and the broken ſtones converted to gate poſts*. 
But all theſe monuments ſeem to be much older 
than Talieſin and prior to the coming ot. the Ro- 
mans among us“. 

In Penbryn pariſh not far from the church on a 
rude hard ſtone, which once ſtood in a ſmall heap 
of ſtones, cloſe by which it now lies, is the following 
inſcription in large and very fair letters. 


COBALEN ar 
ORD 


Mr. Lluyd was at firſt for reading it Ci Balencii 


facit Ordaus, and interpreting it The Heart bf Valeneas 


of North Wales lies here, ſuppoſing ſuch a perfon to 
have been fl.in there in battle. In old- inſcriptions 
we often find B put for Vas Balerius for Valer:us, 


Bipſit for Vixſit, Militabit for Militavit, &c. and the 


word ,Ordous ſeems not very far from Ordovicet. 
But chat great Britiſh antiquary declares himſelf by 


no means fatisfied with this conjecture. In the fame 


pariſh he adds was found a Britiſh gold coin weighing 
he imagined about a guinea, and in the poſſeſſion of 


John Williams, eſq. of Aber Nantbychan, who com- 


municated a drawing of it to biſhop Gibfon, inſerted 


in our PI. XVIII. fig. 12, It is of the ſame kind with 
the coins found at Carnbre in Cornwall, eny.aved in 


our plate of Britiſh coins in the firſt volume, partl- 


* Wyadhant: p. 10 „„ 
: Ae 77. 2 7 1 7 6G, | þ 


| Mauritanea, where Paterqus in i the century 
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cularly fig. 52 and 54. Biſhop Gibſon compared it 
with three others leſs perfe& in the Aſhmolean Mu- 
ſeum. From this and many like coins found in other 
parts of the kingdom Mr. Lluyd concludes the Britans 
had gold and filver money of their own before the 
Roman conqueſt. For as ſuch of theſe coins as want 
inſcriptions are always a little holloſ o 1one ſidgy* and 
have-alſo. characters different from che omans, it is 
plain the art of coining them was not learnt of the 


Romans, tor had that been the caſe we ſhould have 


rather met with Roman letters, ſuch as by ſome coins 

of Caſlivelaun-(Britiſh Kaſwalhawn) and Cunobelin 

(Britiſh Kynvelyn) we find they made uſe of after 5 

their conqueſt *, 

Llanbadan Vaur is thought to have been alſo called Llanbadan | 

founded A monaſtery and epiſcopal ſee afterwards united 

to St. David's. The church ſeems to have been given 

1111 to St. Peter's at Glouceſter, and afterwards to 


Vale royal in Cheſhire !. 


« Paſſing over Wy and ſtying up a hill [ looked | 


| & hick and viewed Pe1llmnon the head of Wye. It 
ſeemed to ine a very high motintaiti and was dil | 
© tant by gueſſe 16 miles v.“ 


Leland x enumerates ten Altered lis b in this 


city: Lhn landbeder, Llyirytthtn Ihn Tridde, 
Ihn Cregilant, L .lynduy,' Liynygorres, Lhyrigynon, Ehn 
| Creglloydon, Lyn Winge, and another whole name is 
| wanting. | 


Thomas Brudenel baron a of Stonshien Fark of 
was created earl of Cardigan by Charles II. April — 
20, 1661, and ſucceeded 1663 by his ſon Robert 
who was ſucceeded 1703 by Nis grandſon George , * 


and he 174 42 by his ſon George, who having married 
Mary Joudgeſt davghter of the duke 'of Montague, 
after the death of his father-in- law aſſumed the 


name and arms of Montague, and was 1766 freute 
duke of Montague and marquis Monthermer?, 


t Tan, 706. «Ie V. FAY 
' 7 See before in Nothumpiontire, 


Rare Plants found in Cardiganſhire. 


Euphorbia Peplis. Small Parple Sea Spurge; on | 


Kandy ſea ores; near An. 


Vol., II. 6 1 


Statice Armeria. Thrift or Sea Gilly- flower; ON 
maritine and alpine meadows and rocks, r near 
Averyſraith. | | 


rm 
"oo 


NORTH 


Cine horſes» 


| nyo? NTG OMERYS HIRE, called in Britiſh Sire 


ſhire, on the north Denbighſhire, and on the welt 


e 


O R D EY” I C E S. 


HE country of the Silures and Dimetz, which we have hitherto been ſurveying, was in after. ages, 
when Wales was governed by three princes, called in their language Deheu-barth, q. d. the right hand 
part, by the Engliſh Sourh Wales, as has been before obſerved. The other two principalities (which they 
called Guineth and Powis, we North Wales and Powis land), were formerly inhabited by the ORDOVICES, 


called alſo ORDEVICES and ORDOVICAE, and ſometimes by corruption Ordobicæ: a robuſt and pow- 


erful people, keeping cloſe to their mountains, and deriving their temper from their ſoil, who long lived in- 
dependant both of the Roman and Engliſh government, not being ſubdued by the Romans before the time 


of Domitian, when Julius Agricola reduced almoſt the whole nation; nor made an Engliſ province before ibe 


time of Edward I. They long enjoyed their liberty, truſting to their own e and faſtneſſes, which 
ſeem formed by nature for ambuſcades and to prolong a war. 
It is not difficult to mark their limits: but extremely ſo to define vale name properly. I was of opinion, 
however, that as they ſettled above the two rivers Devi, which riſe from contiguous ſprings, and run dif- 
ferent ways, and * Oar Devi ſignifies in Britiſh upon the rivers Devi, they might thence be called Ordevices; 
as the Averni received their name from their ſituation upon the Garonne, the Armorici upon the ſea, and 


the Horeſci upon the river Eſk. Nor indeed is the name of Ordevices totally extin& in this track, great part of 


it which lies on the ſea being ſtill called by the inhabitants Ardudwy, which the Romans ſeem to hare 
ſoftened into Ordovic and Ordevices, But the whole country except one ſmall part is comprehended under 


the modern Latin name of Guinethia and Venedotia, by the Britiſh Guineth, as ſome ſuppoſe from the 


Veneti of Armorica, who, according to Cæſar, uſed frequently to come over in their ſhips. If I may be 


allowed to change one letter, I ſhould ſuppoſe this name to have been known to the Greeks and Pauſanias, 
who, in his Arcadica, relates that Antoninus Pius puniſhed our Brigantes for invading GENOVNIA, the 


Roman province in Britain. If I might ſubſtitute Genouthia to Genounia, that word comes ſo near to Guinetbia, 


and this Guinethia lies ſo contiguous to the Brigantes, that unleſs Fauſanias meant this W the ableſt 
critic cannot tell what he means. 


But to return : To the Ordevices belonged thoſe countries which now go under the Englifh name of 
ee Merionethſhire, e Denbighſhire, and Flintſhire, 


* 9 


MONT GO = ERYSHIRE. 


FM... deriving from nature a graceful figure, arc 
„highly admired for ſtatelineſs of limbs and match- 
* leſs fleetneſs.” 


Tre-Faldwin *, from the chief town, has on the 
ſouth Cardigan = Radnorſhire, or. the eaſt Shrop- 


Mc:rionethſhire, Though very mountainous, it is 
agreeably interſperſed with fruitful yallies, paſtures, 
and corn fields: and formerly produced horſes that 


the.reign of the emperor Honorius, under the Dux 
were greatly eſteemed, which, as Giraldus expreſſes 


Britanniarum, was quartered the captain of the N 


* Sir Dre' Yaldwin; Lluyd. | 
. | a VVV Numerus 


In the extremity of this county, to the weſt, where 1 
it terminates in a kind of cone, ſtands Machleneth, Macy 
perhaps the MAGLONA of the Romans, where, in Navi 
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d pnalbt in Merionethſhire. 


Numerus Solenſilan, to awe the mountaineers, and 
two miles from it near Penal! *. they ſhew a place 


called Keven: Caer, or the Ridge of the city, where 


Roman coins are frequently dug up, and a circular 
fortification of no ſmall extent is to be ſeen. 

pive miles from hence Mount Plinlimon © before- 
mentioned riſes to a great height, and on that fide 
where it bounds this county pours forth the Severn, 
the ſecond river in Britain next to the Thames, and 
called by the Britans Haffren, The origin of this 
name I have not met with. Jeffrey's ſtory of Sabrina 
a virgin drowned in it ſeems fabulous: though copied 


from him by the poet: e 


in flumen præcipitatur Abren, 
Nomen Abren fluvio de virgine, nomen eidem 
Nomine corrupto deinde Sabrina datur. 


—— Aber into the river caſt, 

The river from the virgin takes its name, 
Sabrina after called, though ſtill the ſame, 
Whence after by corruption Severn came. 


Immediately after its riſe it forms ſo many meanders 
that one would often think it was running back, 


though it is all the while advancing, or rather ſlowly 
wandering through this county, and thoſe of Salop, 


Worceſter, and laſt of all Glouceſter, greatly en- 
riching the ſoil as it paſſes, and at laſt calmly empty- 


ing itſelf into the Severn ſea. In this county ſhrouded 


with woods it makes its way northward by Lanidlos, 
Trenewith, or Newtowne, and Caer-fuſe l, which 
boaſts antiquity and antient privileges. Not far from 
its eaſtern bank it leaves Montgomery, the chief town of 


the county, fituate on a bold rock, with a pleaſant 


plain below, built by Baldwin, warden of the marches 
of Wales, under William the Conqueror, whence 


„. the Britans call it Tre Baldwin, or Baldwin's town. 


But the Engliſh gave it the name of Montgomery, and 


| Mons Comerici, from Roger Montgomery, earl of 


Shrewsbury, whoſe property it was, who, as appears 


from Domeſday book, built its-caſtle. But Henry III. 


recovering it from its aſhes in which it lay many 


years after the Welſh had ruined it, and flain the 


garriſon in the year 1095, Florilegus pretends he 
gave it the name of Mount Gomery, from the ſituation 
of the place. Certain it is that Henry III. by 
charter granted that the © Burgh of Montgomery 


* ſhould be a free Burgh, enjoying other liberties.” 


Near this Corudon hill riſes io a great height, on 
Whoſe ſummit are certain ſtones placed in form of a 


crown * in memory probably of ſome victory: 


whence it has its name. Higher up Severn runs by 


Trellin*, q. d. the town on the lake, whence the 
Engliſh call it Welch pool, with a caſtle contiguous to 


the ſouth called from the red ſtone of which it is 
built Caftle Coch, containing within the compaſs of 
its walls two caſtles, one belonging to lord Powis, 
the other to baron Dudley. Cadugan, the renowned 
Britan already mentioned, ſon of Blethin, while en- 
gaged in building this caſtle, was ſlain by his nephew 
Madoc, as we read in Lancarvon's epitome. Oppo- 
ſite to this, on the other ſide of the river, lies But- 
tington, remarkable for the Danes wintering there, 
from whence Marianus tells us Adhered, earl of 
Mercia, diſlodged them A. D. 894. The Severn 
leaving theſe parts turns caſt to meet the little river 


Lluyd. 
» Kaer Sw Ton 5 | 
t from Bledby ap Kymyu. 


f 4 
Powel, P» 109. 


| 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE 


Tanet after its inion with which it enters Shropſhire. 

I am firmly perſuaded, and I think 1 have truth 
on my fide, that in this region of the Ordevices ſtood 
MEDIOLANUM celebrated by Antoninus and 


Ptolomy, whoſe traces I carefully ſought for, but 


with little ſucceſs, ſo completely does time prey 
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upon cities. If I might, however, form a conjecture 


from ſituation, as the other towns placed here by An- 
toninus are eaſy to find, viz, Boxivgt on one fide, 
now Bangor on the Dee, and on the other RyTNVIiv IAU 


now Rowton caſtle, from the latter of which he makes 


it 12 miles diſtant, and from the former 20 miles, the 


lines of poſition if J may ſo call them, or rather of 
diſtance interſe& each other between Mathrafal and 


Lan-Vethlin, which are ſcarce three miles aſunder, 


and point out the ſituation of our Mediolanum al- 
moſt to demonſtration, 


Matbraval, | 


For this method of finding 


the ſituation of a third place by two already known 


cannot be liable to uncertainty, when neither moun- 


tains interpoſe, nor the courſe of the roads is ob- 
ſtructed. This Matrafal, which is five miles weſt 


from the Severn, and (which in part proves its an- 
tiquity), though now but a bare name, was the 
ſeat of the princes of Powis, and is celebrated by © 
writers who relate that in it, after the princes had 
abandoned it, Robert de Vieux pont or Vipont of 


England, built a caſtle. But Lan- vethlin, q. d. the 
Church of Vethlin, a ſmall market town, though 
ſomewhat further from the interſection of the lines, 


for Vethlin, by the idiom of the Britiſh language, 


is formed out of Methlin, as Caer Verden from Caer 


Merden, Arvon from Ar-mon. Nor is Methlin fur- 
ther remote from Mediolanum than Alan in Italy, 


Tian Publin . 


is yet nearer allied by name to our Mediolanum : 


le Million, in Xaintoigne, or Methiin in Flanders, 


all which towns are generally allowed to have had 
antiently the name of Mediolanum. The reader is 


to judge which conjecture comes neareſt the truth, 


it being enough for me to propoſe the conjectures 


If 1. ſhould ſay that this our Mediolanum, with the 
other towns of the ſame name in Gaul were founded 
by duke Medius, or prince Olen, or that while it 


Was building, a ſow, half wooly (mediatim lanata * 


was dug up, I ſhould pafs for an egregious trifler ; 


and yet all theſe fancies have been broached by 
the Italians about their Mediolanum. But fince it 


is out of diſpute that theſe were built by people 
of the ſame language (as we have ſhewn the 


Gauls and Britans uſed one common language), 


it is very probable they had the fame name on 


ment between our Mediolanum and that in Italy 


except that both ſtand in a plain among rivulets, ; 
and a learned Italian derives the name of his Me- 


diolanum from its ſituation among Lane, which he 


explains rivulets. : | 


This county gave name, title, and honour, to 
no ear] till Jately in 1605 king James, out of his 


- ſingular affection for him, and the great hopes he 
formed of his virtues, created at Greenwich Phil; 
Herbert, younger ſon of Henry earl of Pembroke 


by Mary Sidney, at the ſame time baron Herbert of 
Shurland, and earl of Montgomery. | 


But the princes of Powis deſcended from the third 
ſon of Roderic Mawr 8, held this county with others 


| * commonly called Magifo1d. 88 1 N 5 
© Vulgo Plynbymmon, an rcftius Pen Lhuman, i. e. Jagum ven ila, e. L. 


| c Mrruy. I. 
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Lords of | 


Powis. 
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in uninterrupted ſucceſſion to Edward II's time, 


though Roger and Hugh Montgomery n had lopt off 
parcels of it. At that time Oen ap Gryffin ap Gwen- 
winwyn, laſt lord of Powis of Britiſh race, left an 
only daughter Hawifia, whom John Charleton, of 
England, the king's Valet married, and in her right 


was created lord of Powis by Edward II. and as we 
have ſeen in many places bore a lion rampant G. 


in a field O. Four of his male deſcendants en- 
joyed this honor till the male line ended in Edward. 
He hy Eleanor daughter and one of the heireſſes of 


THO Holland call of Kent, had Jane wife of ſir 


' 


* brothers, 


John Grey, knt. and Joyee wife of John lord Tic, 
from whom the barons Dudley and others dern 
themſelves. This fir John Grey by his bravery in the 
field, and by favour of king Henry V. had the <cark 


dom of Tanquerville in Normandy, * to hold to hin 


* and his heirs male paying one baſſinet at the caſt, 
« of Rouen on the feaſt of St. George yearly, * 
had a ſon named Henry, lord of Powis, in Whoſe fi. 
mily the title of Powis continued with honour tjj 
Edward Grey, who died in our time without legitimate 
iſlue. 


This county has 57 pariſh bench ; 
4 5 1 5 


ADDITIONS 


| pleth, 


Putin 
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NS, 


| leib. 


lived there many years. 


place about ſeven miles. 


<9 1.4705 


HE county of Montgomery is bounded by 
Shropſhire on the eaſt, Radnor and Cardiganſhire 


on the ſouth, Merioneth on the weſt, and by part of 
Merioneth, Denbigh, and Shropſhires on the north, is 
zo miles from eaſt to weſt, 25 from north to ſouth, and 


94 in circumference, contains ſeven hundreds, 47 


| pariſhes, and five market towns, all boroughs. 


By its vicinity to England it partakes both of the 
nature and improvement of its foil. 


with growſe is interſperſed among five market towns, 
many ſingle farms, ſmall villages, and gentlemen's 
ſeats, 


c Mahbenthle, the ſecond town of Montgomeriſhire, 


« and there ons a yere ſeſſion to be kept, 16 Welſh 
« miles from Montgomeri a. 

_ Biſhop Gibſon received che following particulars 
concerning Machynleth b from a gentleman who had 
The main fort, which was 
on the higheſt part of the hill, was built quadrangu- 


larly, and encompaſſed with a ſtrong wall, and a 
broad ditch of an oval form, excepting that towards 
the valley it was extended in a direct line. 
outſide of the great ditch next the river Dyvi the 
foundations of many houſes have been diſcovered, 
and on a lower mount there ſtood a ſmall fort, which 
may be ſuppoſed to have been built of bricks, of 
which they find plenty there. 


On the 


built of a rough hard ſtone, which muſt have been 
carried thither by water, there being none ſuch 


nearer than Tal y Gareg, which is diſtant from this 
From the fort to the water 


ſide is a broad hard way of pitched pebbles, and 


other ſtones, continued in a ſtrait line through mea- 


dos and marſh grounds, which may be about 200 


ſapphire neatly cur. 
have been diſcovered in the ſame place, as a very 


yards in length, and ten or twelve in breadth. It is 
very evident that this fort was demoliſhed. before the 
buildiag of the church of Penalht, as we find in the 
walls of the church ſeveral bricks mixed with the 
ſtones which were doubtleſs brought thither from 
this place. Roman coins have been Found here ſince 
thoſe mentioned by Mr. Camden, particularly ſome 
ſilver ones of Auguſtus and Tiberius, and near the 


main fort in a field called Rae Lhwyn y Neuodh (i. e. rampart and ditch. 


are ſome trenches relative to the camp, where, be. 


the court or palace grove), was found a ſmall gold 
chain about four miles long, and at another time a 


Some other things of leſs note 


large braſs caldron uſed ſince as a brewing veſſel at 
Kaer Berlhan, ſeveral pieces of lead, and very odd 


| Slafſes of a round form like hoops, ſome about 20 


inches in circumference, others much leſs, &c. curi- 


ouſly liſted of various colours, which were found in 

ſome broken ones to proceed from ſand of the ſame 

colours incloſed in ſeveral cells within the glaſſes.“ 
Mr. Ward© cariies MAcLose, or, as he writes it, 
« Lel, It, VII. 28. 


Wyndham, 110, 
s Lluyd. | 


Vor. II. 


b Machleneth. 
. Pennant, 361. 


An agreeable 
mixture of cultivated vales and bold hills well ſtored 


All the outwalls were 


about it: 


* 83 II. 364. 
6 U 
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. 


Maglove, into Yorkſhire to Gretabridge, without tak- 
ing any notice of Mr. Camden's placing it here, 


At Penalht on the Dovy is a conſiderable iron penalht. 


work. The old church, which was partly built of the 
ruins of the adjoining Roman fortreſs of Reun Caer, 
has been lately taken down and a new one built with 
its materials, which are hid by ſtucco, 


| Kacr Sw (for ſo Mr. Lluyd corrects Mr. Camden' s Kaer Sw 


Caer fuſe) appears to have been a town of antiquity 
from the ſtreet there and the lanes about it, on 
whoſe north-weſt ſides are hollow arched fofles. 
The Roman road called Sarn Swſan runs hence pointing, 
to Meivod, and is diſtin&ly traced as far as the banks 
of the Vyrnwy near Llyſſin. It is to be met with in 


Ilan Raider pariſh, at StreetVawr near Coed y Clawdh, 
croſs Rhos y Brithdw to Pen y Street, and thence to 


Llam y jwrch to Caerfach, which is ſuppoſed to be a 
ſmall Roman camp, and it is believed it tends to 
Cheſter ©. On the fide of the road on Gwyn Vynnyd is 
a ſmall ſuboval camp. It is not known whether Roman 
coins have ever been found at Kaer Sws, but that 
it was of Roman foundation ſeems highly probable 


from the finding there beſides ſome neat hewn ſtones. 


for building ſeveral bricks of that kind which we 
frequently meet with in ſuch antient cities as were 


poſſeſſed by the Romans. One of theſe is copied from 
Mr. Pennant, Pl. XIX. fig. 13. Only one coin has been 


found. It has had a caſtle and at leaſt one church, 

and is ſaid to have been formerly the ſeat of the lords 
of Arwyſtli: but how far it extended ſeems at 
preſent altogether uncertain. It has three camps 
one on the north on a mountain called 
Gwoyn-vynrdb ; a ſecond to the eaſt near a place called 
Rhos dhiaberd, or the common where ub quarter rcd 


given, in Llan Dhinam parith, a camp of a very 


uncommon form, having at the ſouth end a large 
conic mount ſurrounded with a very deep ſoſſe. In the 
north part of the foſſe is an oblong area, 70 yards 
wide in its greateſt diameter, with a very high ram- 
part and outer ditch. In the lower part is an en- 
trance opening into a great rectangular camp, 200 
by 100 yards, and oppoſite to this entrance auother 
at the extremity, The whole encompaſſed with a 
In a field oppoſite to Caer Sws 


ſides entrenchments, is a very large mount or 
barrow; a third at a place called Keun Karned/. 
About a mile ſouth from this laſt on the top of a 
hill above Lhan Dhinam church is a remarkable 
entrenchment called y Caer Vechan, which may lig- 


_ nify the leſſer city, or fortification, but is doubtleſs 


here put for the latter s, ſurrounded by a number 
of foſſes from one to five ®, 


On the mountains of Carne was tought 1097 a 
bloody battle between the princes of South and 


In Horſley? 5 Britannia Romana, p. 477.483. 
4 Pennant II. 363. 


North 


% RBeV 1 


North Wales, when the author of the war Trahaern 


Montgomery. 


ap Caradoc prince of the latter was flain in the 
field, and Gryffyd ap Cynan put into poſſeſſion of 
his rightful throne i. The church of Carno belonged 
to the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who are 
ſaid to have had a houſe near it k. 

* Montgomerike, in Welſh Trevaldwine, ſtandeth 


c mile from Severn bank, and is ſervid with ſmall 


« rills coming from the hills hard by. The ſoil of 
« the ground of the town is on mayne ſlaty rocke, and 
& eſpecially the part of the town hilling towards the 


e caſtel, now a late re-cdified, whereby hath been a 
4 park. Great ruines of the wall yet appere ad 


"x veſt: gia of four gates called Kedewen gate, Chyr- 


« oraſs*, 


we byry gate, Artur's gate, Kery gate. In the wall 
yet remain broken towres, of the which the whit 
« towre is now moſtly remarkable. One pariſh 
church in Mountgomerike. There lieth a good 
« plentiful valley by the town of corn and 
19» | | 
Montgomery ſtands on a gentle aſcent, and at 
the back of the town is a ſteep hill covered with 


fern, and called the Town hill; on part of which 


ſtands the caſtle, which was a ſecond time burnt by 


| Llewellyn the Great, but afterwards made the ſeat 


of the lords Herbert of Cherbury and their anceſtors. 


till reduced to its preſent ruinous condition in the 


civil war. It had been divided by four foſſes cut in 
the rock. At the bottom of the hill in the vale is 


a ſmall fortification of the ſame kind with thoſe uſed 
by the Saxons and Welſh having in it a high mount. 


On a hill not far from the caſtle is a ſtupendous 
Britiſn poſt, the approach guarded by four great 
ditches, with two or three entrances towards the 
main work, where two or three foſſes run acroſs the 


mill, the end of which is guarded by the ſteepneſs ®. 


In the church is a monument for Richard, who died 


1577, ſon of the firſt lord Herbert of Cherbury, and 
father of the famous lord Herbert. 


Blackhall, their 
family ſear, was burnt. The chief trade of the town 


is tanning; but the new turnpike road may be a 


benefit to it. 
from the town on the 9 ſide is a remarkable 


battle by the lords Marchers v. 


In a hollow way at a little diſtance 


echo as of bells. 
On Mynydd Digoll, or the mountain without 106 


called by the Engliſh the Long mountain, four or 


five miles from Montgomery, Madoc, couſin. to 


Llewellyn, who, after his death, was ſet up by 


the North Welthmen, was defended in a bloody 
Here alſo Henry VII. 


muſtered his friends from theſe parts ». 


Nanteribba. 


Between Montgomery and Welſhpool is Nantcribba, 
the ſeat of lord viſcount Hereford by deſcent from his 
grandfather Vaughan Devereux, eſq. 
deſcend to Glen Afrey, a beautiful woody vale in 
which the Severn ineanders with ſcarce any ſtream 


Beyond this we 


over a pebbly bottom in a narrow channel ſided by 
marſhes, and crofſed by a long wooden bridge ſcarce 
able to reſiſt its impetuoſity in ſudden floods. Sal- 
mon force their way up the river though but an in- 
conſiderable ſtream beyond Llanidlos. 

Mr. Pennant was diſſuaded from viſiting Plinlim- 
mon as an unintereſting object; the baſe moſt ex- 
tenſive, the top boggy, and the \iew very dreary 


and almoſt an uninhabited country. Part of it lies 


in this and part in Cardiganſhire. 


Beſides the Severn 


oe Pennant, II. 3633 364. k ak 
* Powell, 380. 387, | | 
Wyndham, 188. 
Lel. ubi ſup. 1 
1 Pennant, II. 364, 365, 
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7-Lel, Ib. 


and an half, 


Snowdon, Huntingdon, &c. 
much confirmed when we conſider that there are 


' Welſh Pool 4. 


of Newtown t, 


o Pennant, II. . 
r Ib. 80. 
* Wyndham, 191. hoe Il. 359, 


8 4 
it gives riſe to the Ridal which empties itfelf int 
the ſea and Aberiſtwith, and to the Wye v. 

On the north ſide of Cornden hill in the county of Cay 
Montgomery on the edge of Shropſhire is a circl, 
of ſtones called Madyes Pinſold, or Milking fold, 
from the vulgar tradition of a cow that gave milk 
there enough for all honeſt people that wanted, till 
ſome wicked perſon or witch milked her into 3 
ſie ve; from which time ſhe diſappeared. The greateſt 
diameter is 91 feet and an half, the ſhorter 86 feet 
There are 14 ſtones remaining, ang 
the vacancies require 13 or 14 more. See Pl. XII. 
fig. 1. @ is ſix feet high: o is as high but leans, 
Theſe two ſtones are fix feet diſtant. The next in 
ſize is i, from whence is a proſpect weſtward between 
two floping hills ro the cultivated part of the long 
mountain, which proſpet would have been loſt in 
any other ſituation of the circle: 2 is a ſtone 80 yard 
diſtant. This way is high land of Corn Atton foreſt. 


Ihe ſtones on Corndon hill are no other than four 


Carneds or rude heaps frequent on the Welſh moun. 
tains, and, as they bear no reſemblance to a crown, 
Mr. Lluyd thinks the name of the hill is derived 
from Rarn, the ſingular of Carnen, with the addition 
of the Saxon dun ſignifying mountain or hill, as in 
which conjecture is 


many hills in Wales denominated from ſuch heaps of 


ſtones: as Karn Lhechart in Glamorganſhire, Karnedh 


David, Karnedb Higin, and Karnedb Llewellyn in 
Caernarvonſhire, with many more in other counties. 
There is a large double entrenchment on this 
ſide of Llanvyllyn, and another ſouth-weſt from 
The entrenchment of Caerfuſe caſtle 
near TONGA opens from the oppoſite ſide of the 


— HI] five miles from Montgomerike, i is meatly x Newt 


© well buildid after the Walche faſcion*.” The 
houſes generally framed of timber, and the interme- 


diate parts ſecured againſt the inclemency of the 


weather with lath and plaiſter. Newtown is a neat 


and agreeable town, ſituated on the Severn's bank 


at the extremity of a beautiful valley, called the Vale 


In a Pretty park near the town is 
the ſeat of Pryſel. 


&« Llanindelas, 13 miles by W. from e Lanig 


about three miles from the head of Severn v.“ 

Llanidlos is a ſmall town with a great weekly mar- 
ket for yarn. The church reſts on ſix arches, whoſe 
pillars have capitals of palm leaves, and are ſaid by 
the inhabitants to have been brought from C wm 
Hir abbey i in Radnorſhire: a date in the roof is 1542. 
This is a country of ſheep walks, and in the neigh- 
bouring hills is found coarſe ſlate*. 


* Walſchpole, five miles from Montgomerik, the Weby 


© beſt market of Powiſland, had two lord marchers 
« caſtles within one wall, the lord Powis, named 
« Greye, and the lord Dudley, caullid Sutton: but 


* now the lord Powys hathe bothe in his hand. The 


* Walch Pole is in compas almoſte as muche as a 
* little town. The lord Duddeley's part is almoſt 
« fallen down, The lord Powe part is muy 


cc good . * 


Welſhpool ſtands on a low bill, and confiſls of one 
principal ſtreet, in which is the town hall, but few 
good houſes. It is the great market for the Wen 


| Lel. It. VII. 28. * Pennant IL 374. 


» Ib. 366 
* Lel, Ib. 
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Bannel called Gwart or Webb, made in Merioneth 
and the Welſh counties, and uſed for ſoldiers cloaths. 


The name of Welſhpool and the etymology of 
Jrallyn agree with the ſituations of the town: other- 
wiſe one would ſuſpect that Tralhwn might be the 
name of a place near the pool before this town was 
built. For in ſome parts of Wales it is a common 
appellation for boggy places on roads and elſewhere, 
particularly in the Glamorganſhire mountains, and a 


great deal of ground near this place is known to be 


ſuch. I ſuppole Trallwn an abbreviation of Traeth- 
lyn, a quagmire?, The Severn is navigable to with- 
in three quarters of a mile of this town, which is at 
Jeaſt 200 miles from its mouth in the Briſtol channel *, 


or Madoc, in the 12th ceutury, and in the reign of 


Edward III. the Welſh monks were removed into 
' Engliſh abbies and Engliſh monks placed here, and 


the abbey was made ſubject to the abbot of Bildwas, 
c. Salop. It was valued at J. 64. 14s. 3d. 


Almoſt oppoſite to Poole on the other fide of the 
. Severn is Buttington the Butdigingtune of the Saxons, 


where A. D. 894 the Danes, under Heſten, after tra- 


verſing over great part of England, took their ſtation, 
Alfred's generals reduced them to great ſtraits by 
blockade, till in deſpair attempting to force their 


way through the Saxons they were defeated with 


ſuch flaughter that few eſcaped to their own. 


country b. | Pre | | 
Llanymnack hill yields plenty of limeſtone; copper, 


lead ore, and calamine have been found there of 
late years: but there are undeniable proofs of its 
having been worked by the Romans. In a great ar- 
tificial cave formed into ſeveral meanders in ſearch 
of ores have been found Roman coins, among them 
one of Antoninus and one of Fauſtina, and near them 
the ſkeleton of a man at full length having on his 
left arm a bracelet and by his fide a battle ax. 


Burnt bones and aſhes are often found on the hill, 
and near the north-weſt part of the precipice are 
numbers of large pits in form of inverted cones, ſnp- 


poſed to have been worked by the Romans. On the 


ſlope of the hill in the more acceſſible part runs 
from top to bottom a ſtupendous rampart of looſe 
ſtones with a fofſe at the foot of it: and at certain 
diſtances are two other parallel foſſes, in many 
places cut through the rock with vaſt labour, pro- 


dably Britiſh. Offa's dyke may be traced on this 
hill, but is plainly different from the others. The 
| wall of the church- yard is placed on the former e. 


Not far from hence ſtood Carreg Hiova caſtle, plun- 


| (ered 1162 by Owen Cyvilioc and Owen ap Madoc 


ap Mereddyd, which laſt was there lain 1187 4. 
The river Yyrnyw abounds with fiſh, and has a new 


| bridge of ſeven arches over it about three miles above 


the ford. The village and pariſh of Melverley lie 
on the oppoſite ſide of the Severn near its conflux 
with this riverf, | | | 
Caſtle Coch, now known by the name of Pow's 
caſtle, was built about 1108 by Cadwgan ap Blethyn 
when Henry I. had reſtored to him Powiſland, and, while 


he was thus employed, he was treacherouſly ſlain by 

his nephew Madoc, who was, however, no gainer 
: by his crime. What Mr. Camden after Leland lays 
of the different proprietors of the two caſtles here 


7 Lloyd. 
Sax. hron. 4. 9 5 
| 8 Pennant, Ib. 383. 


f Th. 385. 
3 Giblon, 538 


* Pennaut, II. 379. 


z* Wyndham, 185. Penn, II. 379. 
© Pennant, II. 384. 
s Dugd. Bar. II. 92. 215, 


ſcems to mean no more than that the barons Dud- 
ley (of whom John t. Edward III. married Iſabel 
daughter of John de Charleton, lord of Powis s, had 


a tower or apartment here. It was antiently called 


Pole caſtle, being confidered as the caſtle of Welſh- 
pool, from which it is ſcarce a mile diſtant, It came. 
to the Charletons by John Charleton t. Edward II. 
marrying Hawiſe, ſiſter and heir of Gryffin ap Owen 
or de la Pole, and together with it he had the barony 
of Pole. Her uncle, laying claim to the caſtle, be- 
ſieged it 5 Edward II. but was obliged to retire, It 
was in danger of being forfeited by its lord's ad- 
hering to Thomas earl of Lancaſter, but he obtained 


his pardon. From this family it came to the Greys by 
At Tfirad Marchell, Val Crucis, or Pola, was a 


| Ciſtercian abbey, founded 1170 by Owen Keviliog, 


marriage t. Henry V. with Jane daughter of the laſt 
lord Charlton. It was next purchaſed with the lord- 


ſhip by fir Edward Herbert of Pool caſtle, younger 


ſon of William earl of Pembroke t. Elizabeth. His 
ſon William was 5 Charles I. created lord Powis, of 
Powis, in the marches of Wales, and died 1605 b, 
being ſucceeded by his ſon Percy and grandſon William 


created earl and marquis of Powis by James II. From 


him was lineally deſcended George Edward Henry 


Arthur Herbert, earl of Powis, ſo created 1747-8. 
This caſtle commands an extenfive proſpect every 


way, and is built of red ſtone, whence its name, as 
I ſuppoſe Chateauroux the principal fortreſs in Berry, 
t. Henry II. The entrance is from the ſouth between 
two round towers under a colonade into an oblong 


court, on whoſe weſt ſide is a handſome range of 


ſtabling. The front of the houſe is a large round 
tower, and there are two more at the north and weſt 


ſides. Here is a gallery of family portraits, 117 feet 


by 20, once 167 feet long, but an apartment has been 


taken out of it. The curious waterworks in the gar- 


den are taken away. Seventeen manors in the 


county are ſtill dependant on this caſtle k. TS 

At Llangynod was diſcovered 1692 a lead mine, 
which was in moſt parts a vein of three yards and an 
half thick, and was worked near 40 years to the 
depth of one hundred yards, when the water broke 


Llangynod. 


in upon it. A ſlate quarry has been opened of late 


years, but the want of water-carriage is a great loſs 
to the work, Two miles hence in Pennant Melangle 
church was the tomb of St. Monacella, who pro- 


tecting a hare from the purſuit of Brocwell Yſcyth- 


rog, prince of Powis, he gave her land to found a 


Pennant 
Melangle. 


religious houſe, of which ſhe became firſt abbeſs. Her : 


hard bed is ſhewn in the cleft of a neighbouring 


rock, her tomb was in a little chapel now the 
veſtry, and her image is ſtill to be ſeen in the church- 


Owen Gwynedd, who was ſet aſide from the ſuc- 


for ſafety was ſlain not far off at a place called Bwlkh 


 Croes Jorwerth, On his ſhield is inſcribed, Hic 


facet Etwart), 1 | 
Mathraval ſhews at preſent no remains of its an- 


tient ſplendor, there being only a ſmall farm houſe 


where the caſtle ſtood, whoſe ſite occupied about 


yard, where is alſo that of Edward eldeſt ſon of 


ceſſion on account of a broken noſe, and flying here 


Mathraval, 


two acres, guarded on one fide by the ſteep over the 


river, on the other by a vaſt rampart of ſtone and 
earth and a deep foſs. A high keep at one corner. 


In Cwern Ddu a wood overagainſt it on the oppoſite 
ſide of the river is a circular entrenchment, and in a 


field beyond a round mount. Burton ſeems rightly 


Tan. 716. 
4 Powel, 219. 241, 


> Dugd. Ib. II. 264. 
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b. lan Vylhir. 


O A DB V1. Þ 


to | have placed Mediolanum hereabouts; this may 
have been the winter ſtation, and the low Meivod 
ſubject to overſlowings the ſummer one w. 

On the Oſweſtry road above Bryn Groyn the ſeat 
of William Moſtyn, eſq. is a circular Britiſh poſt, 
Numbers of them front the low country on the hills 
which jut into it as if to protect the internal parts 
from invaſion. « Acroſs the road in one place are 
veſliges of a very ſtrong rampart to defend a pals 


into tha vale of Meivod. 


Llan Jyllin is a market town of conſiderable note, 
firſt incorporated by Llewellin ap Gryfſidh, lord of 
Mechain and Mochnant t. Edward II. It is governed 


by two bailiffs choſen annually, who, beſides other 


privileges granted to the town by Charles II. a. r. 
25, are juſtices of the peace within the ROPER 
during their oflice. 

Notwithſtanding a great many Roman coins have 
been found here, there is this objeclion to its being 


a Roman tation, that it was not cuſtomary among 


the Britans to prefix the name of Llan, or church, to 


the name of Roman cities, bur generally Kaer, q. d. 
fort, or fence, as Kaer Leon, Kaer Went, Kaer 


Vyrdhin, &c. But, admitting the word Llan might 


de introduced in later times, yet, conſidering a learned 


and inquiſitive gentleman of this town, who had 


particularly attended to the antiquities of his country, 


had not in 40 years time met with any coins and other 


tokens of a place inhabited by the Ramans, nor diſ- 
covered the leaſt ſigns that this town was antiently 
of conſiderable note, I think we cannot ſafely, merely 
on account of its name and vicinity to the ſituation 
required, conclude it the old Mediolanum. It ſeems 


better to adopt the ſituation aſſigned by Dr. Powel, who, 
in his learned notes on Giraldus' Itinerary ®, aſſures 
us that it was not only the opinion of ſome antiquaries, 


that the antient Mediolanum was ſeated where the 


village of Meivod ſtands at preſent, but alſo that the 
ſame village and places adjoining afforded in his time 
ſeveral ſuch remarkable monuments as made it evident 


there had been formerly a conſiderable town at that 
place. Alſo this Meivod is ſeated about one mile 


below Mathraval on the north ſide of the river 
Myrawy; and three miles ſouth of Llan Vylhin. At 
© Preſent there remain only a church and a ſmall vil- 


lage: but ſeveral lately living have ſeen there the 
ruins of two other churches. I am informed, that 
about one mile from the church is a place called 
Erw'r Porth, i. e. the Gate acre, which is ſuppoſed 


to have taken its name from one of the gates of the 


old city, and that 1 in the grounds adjoining to this 
village, cauſeways, foundations of buildings, floors, 
and hearths are often diſcovered by labourers : but 


- whether, any ſuch monuments as we may ſafely con- 


clude to be Roman (ſuch as coins, urns, inſcriptions, 
&c,) are found at this place, muſt be left to further 
enquiry. Meivod, as archbiſhop Uſher ſuppoles, 


is called by Nennius Cair Meguid, and in other 


copies Cair Metguod; but what the word Mcguid, or 
Metguod, or even Meived, or Mediolanum, might 
ſignify is hardly intelligible at preſent, unleſs the 
name be taken from an Hermitage; Meudiuyfod ſig- 


nifying an hermit's habitation, for they have a tra- 


dition at that place that a-hermit called Rhys (cor- 
ruptly as ſome ſuppoſed for Gyris) lived there: and 


the word Metgwod was, according to old orthography, 


the ſame with Medvod, or Meiduyved, i. e. an ber- 


„ Fennant, II. 355. L. II. c. 4 
"30%. * Tam: 16. 
3 | . 


C18 13; 

mitage,, from Meiduy a hermit, and bod an habitation, 
What confirms this is, that at Llandiſtio in Denhj gh 
ſhire is another Mcived, with the very ſame tradition, 
and both churches bear the name of the fame 
founder Tiſſitio, ſon of Brychwel nn. prince 
of Powis about the year too ®. 

Ward in Horſley, p. 372, is of opinion that the 
M p10Lanum of Ptolomy and Antoninus are diflerent 
places, the former among the Ordovices, and at 
Meivod, if the *ruias are Roman, of which there ig 
no certain proof; the latter among the Cornavii at 
Drayton in Cheſhire, or as Dr. Tylſton at Bonebury 
between Kinderton and Drayton. Meivod is ſaid to 
have been the archdeaconry of all Powiſland, and 
to have had two churches befides the preſent. The 
principal church was the burial place of the princes 


| and great men of Powys. The yard of the preſent 
is not leſs: than nine acres, and yields to the miniſter 


as many pounds as a paſture, 


Caſtelh Caerencon was built 1155 by a deines of ; 


Powis. Caftell Dofforwyn ſtands on a woody ſteep, 
and reſembles Caſtle Dinas in its maſonry of the 
ſmall ſhattering ſtone of the country. It was built 
by that worthy prince Bleddyn ap Cynwyn between 
1065 and 1073. Mr, Pennant inclines to refer its 


name Dolforwyn, or the meadow of the maiden to the 
ſtory of Sabrina, who gave her name to the Severn 
which runs in this neighbourhood J. Qt if it means 
Maiden Caſile, Not far from it, in a bottom, is 
Bettus church, dedicated to St. Beuno, and for- 


merly belonging to Llanlugan, a Ciſtertian nancy; 
founded betore 12 39» valued at C. 22. 144%. The 


ſteeple makes a figure in theſe parts; it was built by | 
John Meredith its vicar 1 531. A little further on 


the top of a hill to the left, is a great exploratory 


mount, and on the ſame range or poſt called Pen 


3 Gaer triple trenched. Vaynor houſe, once the pro: 


perty of the Prices, but by marriage of the heireſs | 
in the laſt century to George Devereux, eſq; tranſ- 


ferred to the viſcounts Hereford, and on the death of 
Price Devereux 1oth of that honor by will alienated 


to perſons foreign to the name and blood. In Firdw 


pariſh is a Rowan camp called rhe Gaer, and near 
Nantcirbba, about 200 yards from Offa's dyke, a 
conſiderable rock, ſurrounded with a ditch, with 
remains of a ſmall ſquare fort with a round tower at 
each corner, one tolerably entire, nine feet diameter 
within, the walls ſeven feet and an half thick. 
Llanvair is a mean market town, 12 or 14 miles 
from Welſhpool. The road thence to Dolgelly in 
Merionethſhice paſſes over hills (the river Wyrnye 
meandering among trees at the foot of natural terraces, 
forming a piAureſque ſcene), to others. round whoſe 
fides winds a narrow hi gh rerrace, with a wide morally 
valley to ihe left part of the fen or of the precipice 
concealed by trees growing up againſt it. From this 
road one ſecs Aloel Abentrick, or the baldſ one rick 


In Lhſen pariſh is Lufis park belonging to lord 1 


Powis but diſparked. Here is a moat and bank called * 
Caſtelhb. Croſſing the Vyrnyw, which flows along a 
fine vale to the ſouth, we come to a ſingle inn called 
the Cannon office, principally reſorted to by grouſe 
ſhooters, but not abſolutely unfit for travellers, plea- 


ſantly ſituated among meads, in a rich country with 


good roads, though the only carriages are fledges 
with ſhafts, on which the ſmalleſt loads are drawn by 
horſes. | 


G Lluyd. er #® Pennant, II. 153», 354. 
|  ®-Pegnant, II. 367, 308. 


Rare 


[537 |] 


Rare Plants found in Montgomery ſhire. 


ſalione montana. Hairy Sheeps Scabions ; In meadows Sedom Anglicum. Engliſh nn ; on the rocks 
and on heaths : near Machynleth. at Machynheth, 
Lychnis Viſcaria. Red German S bp 4 Veronica ſpicata 8 hybrida. Welch ſpiked Fluellin; 


Catchfly; mn ett on the hoes of _ Wreidhin hill. 
Potentilla rape/iris. Vpright e Wiroidbin. 
Baitard Cinquefoil; N — 
's ; 
y 
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ſc 


Very high | 
mountains. 


carried off ſome part of it. 


MERIONE 


T the back of Montgomerylhire lies Merioneth- 
ſhire, called by the Britans Sir Verioneth *, in 


| Latin Mervinia, by Giraldus the land of the ſons of 


Conan, extending to the ſemicircular bay before- 
mentioned and the ſea, which beats againſt it on the 
weſt with ſuch violence, that it is ſuppoſed to have 
On the ſouth it is di- 
vided from Cardiganſbire by the river Dovy ® for ſome 


miles. On the north it adjoins to Caeruarvon and 
Denbigh ſhires. 


Covered with piles of mountains it is, as Giraldus* 
| fays, the rougheſt and moſt dreary part of all 


« Wales, For its mountains are very high and 
« withal very narrow and tapering up like needles, 


4 not thin but very thick ſet, and ſo equally grouped 


Wolves de- 
ſtroyed in 
England. 


Mouth-uy. 


Dot, ebe. 
Al. rdudwys 


Hauch caſtle, 


together, that ſhepherds talking or quarrelling on 


their tops would ſcarce in a whole day come to- 
1 gether if they had agreed fo to do.“ 


Innumerable 
flocks of ſheep feed among theſe hills without danger 


from wolves, 


For, after © paying this three 


« the fourth, declaring he could find no more.” 


But it appears from indiſpatable evidence, that there 


were {ome remaining a great while after *. 


The natives, who apply themſelves cloſely to feeding 
cattle, and live upon the produce of their milk, viz. 
butter, cheeſe, &c. (though Strabo formerly ridi- 
culed our Britans as ignorant of the art of making 


cheeſe), in ſtature, fairneſs of complexion, comeli- 


neſs, and good features, are ſcarce inferior to any 


other people in Britain, but have among their neigh- 


bours a bad character for exceſſive venery and idle- 


nels. They have but few towns. On the eaſt, 


where the Dovy has its courſe, Commot Mouthwy f is 
moſt noted, which came by inheritance to William 
alias Wilcock de Mouthwy, younger fon of Gryffin 
ab Geoemwynwen, lord of Powis, and by his ſon's 
daughter to Hugh Burgh, and by his granddaughters 
to The illuſtrious families of Dart. Leighton, 


Lingein, and Mitton. 

On the Avon, further to the weſt, is s Dolget h le x, 
a ſmall market town, called from the vale in which 
it ſtands. Near the ſea in the little diſtrict Ardudwy 
ſtands on a very craggy rock overhanging the ſea, 
Arlech caſtle, antiently called Caer Colun®, built by 
Edward I. as the inhabitants report, and named from 
its ſituation, Arlech ſignifying in Britiſh upon a rock, 


Some, however, call it Harlech, and explain it Fair 
When England was torn in pieces with civil 


Rock, 


Far ionydb. Liuyd. d Djvy. L. 


4 No prince of this name in Wales, Q.if i it mould not be read Id al. 


f Kwmmind Moavdbiryz. L. 
* From Divy, God, G. 
= corruptly tor Pen- liyn mere. 


* 


s Dol Gelben. I. 
I Du black. 


Herbert i. 


| bochan, or the greater and leſſer Hyith. 
ſtones among theſe ſteep and almoſt inacceſſible 


it the work of Helena, the mother of Conſtan:j ine, 


which are ſuppoſed to have been extir- 
pated all over England, when king Edgar impoſed 
on Ludwall d, prince of this country, a yearly tribute 
of 300 wolves. 
« years” (as Malmſbury * tells us) “ he left off on 


the Roman empire. 


name of Dwy, which ſignifies two, though ſome 


ſee in the Dee the Goin, a ſpccies of fin Cri 


The Welſh call it Bre ν See Radnorſhire, G. 


THS HI RE. 


wars, David ap Jenbin ap Enion, a noble Britan who 


ſided with the houſe of Lancaſter defended it ſtoutly 
againſt Edward IV, till William Herbert, earl of 


Pembroke, forcing his paſſage over the Welſh Alps, 


made ſuch a furious attack againſt the caſtle, that he 
obliged it to ſurrender. It is incredible what diffi. 
culties he had to ſtruggle with in his march, his 
army creeping as it were up and then rolling down 
the hills; whence the natives call that road Le yp, 


Higher up on the edge of the county flow 
in two famous eſtuaries Traith maur and Trait; 


Not far from hence near the little village of Feli. Fin 
neog runs the high or military road paved with 


mountains. The Britans call it Sn Elen, q. d. 
Helen's way: whence we may reaſonably {uppoſe Lies 


of whom there are many noble works throughout 
Not far from it is Cacr Gai, Cul 
q. d. the Caſtle of Caius, built by ſome Roman of the 
name of Caius, of whom the neighbouring vulgar 
tell many wonderful ſtories. 

In the eaſt part of the county the river Dee riſing Sou 
from two ſprings (whence they ſay it takes is 


derive it from its divine“ nature, FE Le from 
its black! color) and preſeatly after paſſes un- 
mixed through Lhin tegid, called by the Engliſh 
Pimblemeer and Plenlinmeare m, a lake of great ex- 


tent every way, and carries out juſt the fame 


body of water it brought in. Nor will you exer 


peculiar to the lake, nor in the lake falmon 
which are caught in plenty in the river, But sake 
the following accurate deſcription of this lake in 
theſe lines of a poetical Antiquar ry: 


 Hiſpida qua tellus Mervinia re eit Eurum 
Eſt locus antiquo Penlin um nomine dicius, 
Hic lacus illimeis in valle Tegeius alta 
Late expandit aquas, & waſium conjicit orbea, 
Excpiens gremio latices, qui fonte perenni 
Vicinis recidunt de montibus, atgue ſonoris 
Nllecebris captas demulcent ſauuiler autres. 
llud habet certe lacus admirabile didtu, 
Cuantumvis magna pluvia non aftuat'; — 
Aere turbato, ſi ventus murmura tollat 
 Execreſeit ſuvito rapidis violentior TIS 
Er tumido ſuperat contemptas Humine ripats 


Where fronts the eaſt Mervinia's dreary lands, 
A place of antient name Penlinum ſtands, 


* dee Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire. 


Co oy 


* Degett, reg. II. p. 32+ b. 
h Kar Kolhinyn, L. 


i J. b. Heriert. L. 
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Iyn Tegid's waters circling without bound, inhabited, and wretchedly built: notwithſtanding 
Spread wide its torrents in the vale profound. which it is the principal market town for the people 
The ceaſeleſs fountains from the neighbouring hills] of theſe mountains. | | 

Into its boſom pour their bubbling rills, | Hugh earl of Cheſter was the firſt Norman who 
Whoſe murmur on the car harmonious trills. J poſſeſſed himſelf of this country, in which he placed 
This wondrous quality this lake maintains 3 garriſons, while he kept Gryffin ap Conan his pri- 
It never riſes in the heavielt rains: ſoner; but he afterwards recovered this with the 
Yet, if rude blaſts of wind deform the air _ ] reſt of the principality, and left it to his poſterity 
With ſudden motions ſwoln its waters are, till the period aſſigned them by fate being elapſed 
And with new rage the banks before 'em bear. they ended in Llewellyn. 

Upon the edge of this lake ſtands Bala, a little Here are 37 charches, 


on, endowed with certain privileges, but thinly 
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HE county of Merioneth is bounded by Caer- 

narvonſhire and Denbighfhire on the north, 

by Denbigh and Montgomezyfhire on the eaft, St. 

George's channel on the weſt, and by part of Car- 

digan and Montgomecyſhires on the ſouth. 

miles from north to ſouth, 25 from eaſt to weſt, and 
118 in circumference. 


Its mountains are not the higheſt in Wales, being 


far exceeded by Snowden in Cacrnarvonſhire, and at 
leaſt equalled by it in rocky precipices. 
pects are both romantic and diverſified; a mixture 


of high mountains and inacceſlible rocks, innumerable 
_ rivers, cataracts, and lakes, and a variety of lower 


hills, woods, plains, and ſome fruitful vallies. The 
higheſt mountains are Cader Idris, Aren Voud broy, 
Aren Benllyn, Arennig, Moekeyn, Manod, &c. Theſe 
maintain innumerable herds of cattle, ſheep, and 


goats, and being frequently watered with ſhowers, | 


and lodging much ſnow, are more fertile, though the 
graſs is coarſer than on the hills and ridges of lower 
countries. Cader Idris is probably one of the 
higheſt mountains in Britain, and, which is one cer- 
tain argument of its height, affords ſome variety of 
Alpine plants. But Giraldus' account of the near- 


neſs of the hill tops and length of time requiſite to 


bring together perſons N from them ſeems 
exaggerated *. 

Brolch y Groes, or the paſs of the croſs, is one of 
the moſt terrible in North Wales: the deſcent on the 


other ſide into the long narrow vale of Mowddiwy is 
much greater and very tedious b. 


The firſt town that preſents itſelf from Montgome- 
en is Dinas Mert hy. By the name of Caer Lloi 


given to a few houſes juſt before one croſſes the river 


into this town, that of Dinas or city given to the 
town itſelf, and that of Moel y Dinas, or the moun- 
tain of the city, given to a bill ſeen from it, 
important ideas which the inhabitants have annexed 


to this place, and the real powers exerciſed by its cor- 


Poration over an extenſive diſtrict, one is led to 
expect ſomething conſiderable ?. But nothing can 
be meaner than this city of Commot Mowthy, in 
\ which, except the church and Mr. Mytton's houſe, 
there is nothing above the rank of a cottage. The 


market is held in the broadeſt part of what hardly 


deſerves the name of the High flireet. It is 16 miles 
from the Cannon office in Montgomery and Dolgelly in 
this county. A handſome ſtone bridge was built 
over the river Avon Dowy here by the late Mr. 
Mytton, to whoſe heir the whole place belongs“. 

6 Jalebonte hundred touchith from Abermaw a 
little upon the ſhore. The reſidew ſaving this 


point is in the upland towards Keviliauc in Poy- 


te flande and there juſtly marchith on Keviliauc. 
« Tt is eight miles in length and five in breadth. 
«© The beſt corn in this is toward the ſea, It hath 
e metely great plently of wood d.“ | 

« Dolgellhe is the beſt village in this commot ©,” 

Dolgelly i is another market town of ſomewhat better 
appearance than the foregoing, and is the place 
where the ſummer aſſizes for the county are held. 


| But the town hall is ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhed from 


* {\]uyd in Gibſon, 
4 Lel. V. 43. 
z Lel, V. 420 


* N Wales, II. 78. 


It is 35 


The proſ- 


the 


b Pennant, Ib. 98. Wyndham, 117. 


the better houſes in the town, 


The market houle j; 
a ſmall ſquare, and all the ſhops have penrhouſes gy 
poles before them. The church makes a decent ab 
pearance externally, but within is little beiter tha, 
a large baru with a coved roof fupported by ty 
rows of rude oak poles, the floor, as in moſt of the 


Welſh churches, carth ſtrewed with ruſhes. Here 
is one old monument of an armed knight, with a dog 
at his feet, and a lion paſſant guardant on his ſhielg, 
on which is inſcribed, Hic jacet: Maurice: Hus; 
YInyr : Vychar. The town ſtands in a beautiful vale, 
fertile, well wooded, and embelliſhed with nun. 
bers of pretty ſeats l. The Avon Vawr, a broad 
clear ſtream, abounding with fiſh, runs at the 
back of the town to Barmouth, and is here croſſed 
by a handſome ſtone bridge. On its banks ſtood 
Cumnor, Kemmer 5, or Faenor abbey, founded about 
A. D. 1200 for Ciſtertians by the two ſons of Conan 
ap Owen Gwynedh, to which prince Llewellyn ap 
Jorwerth was a benefactor. The eaſt end of the 
church with three long lancet windows and the 
hall and part of the abbot's lodging turned into a 
farm-houſe are now to be ſeen , It was valued a 
C. 51. 136. Ad. 

Dolgelly ſignifies the woody vale, from Do! a ale 
and Kelbe, or Relb, q. d. Lhe Kylbe), a baxle wid, 
though at preſent there are not ſo many woods here- 
abouts as. formerly. Some Roman coins have been 
dug up near a well called non Vawr, Within 2 
bowſhot from the town; two ſilver ones were ſent to 
biſhop Gibſon by Mr. Maurice Jones then rector. 


IMP. TRAIANO AVG. GER. DAC. P. M. TR. p. 
Cos. V. P. P. S. P. Q. R. OPTIMO PRINC. 


| | = Trophaumae Dacis. 
IMP. CAESAR TRAIAN. HADRIANVS AVG. 


P. M. TR. P. COS. III. 
Mars gradivus cum haſta & ſpoliis, 


Hengwrt, the ſeat of Robert Vaughan, eq; pron 
grandſon of Robert Vaughan, the learned Welſh 
antiquary, is pleaſantly ſituated under a hill among 
fine woods with the river behind it. It is large, and 
has a good front. Here was a choice library of Welſh 
MSS. collected by Mr. Vaughan in the laſt century. 
Edward Lluyd took a catalogue of them, not now to 


be found, any more than that taken by. Mr. Carte. 


Moſt of Mr. Vaughan's collections relating to the 
hiſtory of North Wales are in the library of fir 
Watkin Williams Wynne at Llanvorda. | 
Dolgelly ſtands at the foot of Cader Idris, to 
whoſe top from tlie inn is four miles. On this mount 
are pools Llyn Curry, Lljn Cay. Tal Lliyn abounds 
with ſmall trouts. Near another lake, on the top, 
is the ſuppoſed chair of Arthur, a natural cavity in 


the rock. Between this mountain and the great rock 
Craig y Denin contiguous to it below, is another pool, 


and in it are ſaid to be birds whoſe note is wonder- 


fully melodious, but they have never been ſeen. 


The mountain extends above a mile in length, and 

is at leaſt 1000 feet high, but the quickneſs of its 

aſcent and nearneſs of its ſummit make it appear 

higher than it really is, for Snowdon is indiſpurably 
© Ib. 81. 


f Pennant's Wales, II. 87, 
i Tan, 715. 


higher. 
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higher. On the fide of the road under this precipice 
% a ſmall lake called The Pool of the three grains, from 
three immenſe ſtones, or fragments of the rock lying 
near it cloſe to the road, pretended to have been 
(halen out of the giant Idris“ ſhoe. Though accounted 
bottomleſs by the vulgar, it has been found to be 
oo fathom deep *. 

Mr. Peanant! deſcribes it as very rocky towards 
the ſummit, covered with huge fragments of difco- 
joured rocks very rugged and cemented by a ſemi— 
vitrified matter which gives them a very volcanic 


look; and with quantities of pumice like the toad 
tone of Derbyſhire, but of a green colour. On 


one fide where the hill recedes inwards is a ſtu— 
pendous precipice forming a ſort of theatre with a 
lake at bottom, yet very high in compariſon of the 
pbaſe of the mountain. On the other ſide at a nearer 
diſtance 1s Craig Cay, a great rock with a lake be- 
neath Jodged in a deep hollow. Deſcending from 


the Cader he came near another peak called G- 


Fry: the whole ſpace for a conſiderable way was 
covered With looſe ſtones like a ſtream of lava, 


many of them columnar but not Jointed, ſquare, or 
pentagonal, but lying very diſorderly in all direce 
tions and to a great thickneſs. The Pen y Gader is i 


950 yards above the green near Dolgelle: the other 
mountains Aran Benllyn 740 above 1. lyntegid; Arrenig 
only 27 yards ſhort of Aran; and the fall from the 


lake to Dolgelle green 180 yards: ſo that the real 


difference of height between Cader and Aran is 
only 30 yards. Beneath Tyrrau Mawr one of the 
points of Cader Idris beyond on the right are ſome 
remains of circles of upright ſtones with many 
carns: a ſtone raiſed erect on the top of a rock 


and ſeveral maeni . hirion or rude upright columns. 


Mr. Wyndham had a ſingle ſpear head found with 
many others midway up this mountain n . 


» 


Cynan. It is about 30 yards ſquare, the entrance 
| ſeven feet wide with a large upright ſtone on each 
fide as a door caſe; the walls rude and uncemented . 

The river Dy/pnn# falls into the ſea a few miles 

lower. “ In commote Yſt maneir is Towen?.” On 

one fide the river is the village of Den, or Towyn, 
in whoſe church are the monuments of a prieſt, 


and in the church-yard two rude pillars, one called 
St. Cadvan's ſtone, ſhaped like a wedge, ſeven feet 


high with a croſs and an inſcription on each fide in 
old charafters in Lluyd's MSS. engraved Pl. XIX. 
fig. 1, 2, from Mr. Pennant 4. 
copies of the ſame ſtone with the inſcriptions on the 
back and other flat ſide, which laſt has the plaineſt 
characters, taken 1761 by Dr. Taylor, who cauſed it to 
be removed from its place as a gatepoſt. Cadvan had at 


the north-weſt end of the church-yard a free chapel, 


lome of whoſe walls were ſtanding wichin memory, 


and the ſite fill diſcernable. Edward VI. granted 
the revenues and lands to rhe anceſtors of Mr. Price of 


Gogerthan in Cardiganſhire. St. Cadvan is ſaid to 


have been abbot of Enlli (Bardſey) in Caernaryon- 
ſhire about A. D. 2 50, and was ſucceeded by Du- 
He was alſo ſaid to have been buried in 


britius; 


Wyndham; 105. 
N 10% * Pennant Ib, 89. 
_ * Pennant, Ib. I. 3 24. I/ %. 
* Pennant, Ib. II. 99. 1 
\.P nnant, lb. 199, 


Vor. II. 


 1-Waler, 1. 87. 
Lel. V. 43. 


i Wyndham, p. 113. 
* Wyndham, 114, 115. 


At ſome diſtance beyond theſe near the river 
rregennan are che remains of Llys Bradwen, the pa- 
lace of Ednowain chief of one of 15 tribes of North 
Wales in or ſoon after the reign of Gryflyd ap 


Fig. 3; 4. © are” 


MERIONETHSHIRE, 


Tovyn church, and this ſtone is known to have been part 
of his tomb. 


An old bell in the church, ſince re-caſt, 
had the inſcription fig, 6. Fig. 7, in the lame plate 
is another inſcribed ſtone in the ſame place. Fig. 8, 9. 


54 


are a ſtone in Llanvihangel y Traethew church-yard. 


To be read Hic et ſepulcrum Wiedermatis Odeleu qui 


primum cdificavit hanc eccleſiam in tempore Ewini regis, 


Craig y Deryn, or, the rock of birds, is ſo called from 
the number of corvorants, rock pigeons, and hawks 
that breed on it. On another long high narrow 
rock ſtood Teberri caſtle, a fortreſs of great ſtrength 
and extent, covering the whole ſurface, which pro- 
bably is caſtle Bere, belonging to the laſt Llewellyn, 
and taken not long before the final conqueſt of 
Wales by William de Valence, earl of Pembroke r. 

Near Dolgelle is Nanny, the ſeat of the antient 
family of its name, now of the Vaughans, By the 


Teberri, os 
Bere caſ?le, 


Nanny, 


road (ide is a venerable old oak, 27 feet and a half 
in girth, decaying and hollowed into an arch, and 


named Derzen ceubren yr Ellyll, the hollow oak, the 
haunt of dæœmons. 


Howel Sele, a Lancaſtrian, and 


enemy to Owen Glendwr, owned this houſe, and the 


two chieftains being brought together by the abbot 
of Cynmer for reconciliation, Howel, on pretence of 
ſhooting a doe, directed his arrow againſt Owen, who 


immediately ſeized him, and burnt his houſe here, 


whoſe ruins are yet to be ſeen, a mere compoſition of 


cinder and aſhes. His ſkeleton was ſuppoſed to be 
found 40 years after in an old oak“. 
is a high rock, whoſe top is encircled with a dike of 
looſe ſtones. This has been a Britiſh poſt, and called 
Moel Orthrwn, the hill of oppreſſion*. 
The caſcades of Glyn Maw are much celebrated. 


The Onion and the Maw water three vales near 
Dolgelle. Five miles from Dolgelle, at Dol y 


Melynllyn, the river Gamlan falls from various rocks 
till it reaches à lofty precipice, whence it tumbles 


Above Nanny 


Doll y 
M yllyolly: n 
Fall. 


into a black pool ſhaded by trees, which gives the 


cataract the name of Rhaidder ddu, or the blach u. 


It is broken into two broad parts; the upper 


fall deſcending about 35 feet into a large baſon, 


and running along a wide craggy channel for 100 


feet comes to the lower precipice, whence it is 
thrown forward in a broad foaming ſheet of water, 


20 feet high, into a ſecond baſon below beautifully ; 


encircled with woody rocks x. Below Pont ar Gamlan 


at its junction with the Eden, forms another fine ſcene." 


the river falls into the Maw, or Mauddoch, which, 


The Maw running along a deep glen tumbles down a 


ſeries of ledges of different heights into a very black 
and ſullen pool, from whence it reaſſumes its violence; 
and is loſt among the woods ). This river falls down 
a cataract in two broad ſheets, divided about half 
way down by a ridge of rock, the whole fall about 
70 or 8 feet deep. The Kain, a quarter of mile 
from it, falls down a narrow rock 1 50 or 200 feet *; 

called Pai! y Kain, or the ſpout of the river Kaine a, 
both but 500 yards aſunder, near a farm houſe 
called Tyd y Gwlagys b. 

Barmouth is a ſmall town at the Faun and on 
the ſide of it a ſteep hill near the ſea at the mouth 
of the Mato or Mawddeck,; the tide at high water 
forming a bay about a mile over, but the entrance 
hazardous by ſand banks. It is the port of Merio- 
nethſhire, but not ſo much frequented becauſe the 


n This has been engraved byMr, Wilſon. | 61 


t Lel, Collect. I, 178, Pennant abi Fang 


e Ib. II. 97. 
Pen. II. 97. 100, > Wyndham, 115. 


inhabitants 


Barmouili. 


O, R. D R VW 1 E 8. 


inhabitants vend the 3 by factors. vet 


top rows of ſhelves called Cores y Rlommenod, or the 


il a few years ago 40, o,. worth of flannels have rock of the pigeons, the bottom Covered with ſtones 5 
1 * exported in a year, and 10, ooo. worth of that have ſlid from the ſides s. 

i ſtockings. © At the mouth of Maw river lyeth a © Harlanch eaſtel and market town in the hundred 6 

1 « lirtle iſlet ſcant a bow ſhot over without habita- of Ardudwy “.“ f 

| tion. At ebbe it is freſh water about, and at fludde Harlech was once called T- Brontuen, and after. 7 

10 ©« falt. There be divers rivers in this commot that wards received the name of Iiaer Kolhwyn, from YT; 

| * entre the ſe ©. | Iolhrwoyn ap Tagno, who lived there in the time of 0 

| Ardudwy. & Ardudzoy ſtrechith from half Trait marur to Aber- prince Anarawd about the year 877, and was lord 8 

| e myawwr on the ſhore 12 miles. There be 10 pariſhes of Ardudwy and Evionydh, and ſome part of Llyn, 7 

| in it. Towards the ſea fide and low parts is fome which countries are yet for the molt part polleſied by ER 
| © good corne, meate good plenty of wood in this his poſterity, His arms were S. a chevron Arg, 

| „ commot “.“ | between three fleurs de lis. Though Harlech might I 

i | At Keil Wart is a ſtone. now ſerving 2 as a clas, receive the name of Kolhwyn [RET this petty prince, * 

inſcribed, it ſeems probable that this place, or ſome other near 5 

1 5 Hic facit Colixtus Monedo regi. it, was called Raer before his time. Several Roman W 

it Cort y gedol was the antient ſear of the Vaughans. coins have been found hereabouts, and it is well 1 

il Near it at Craig y dinas, the ſummit of an hill, ſur- known to all antiquaries that the Britans prefixed | Re 

ul rounded with a vaſt heap of ſtones, are the ruins of that name to moſt places fortified by the Romangi, 00 

| | a wall which in many parts retains a regular and even The preſent caſtle, one of the moſt intire in Wales, 15 

facing, with an oblique entrance faced with ſtones ma) be the work of Edward I. It ſtands on a ver G. 

if at the ſides. About a mile further is Llyn Bodlyn a high rock projecting in the Iriſh ſea, defended. by a al 

ll ſmall lake well ſtocked with char. Ihn Cm Hozoel, deep foſſe on the eaſt, the only pregnable ſide, and 4 

| another lake in this neighbourhood, is noted for a Vas taken by the earl of Pembroke 1468 k. It al. 9e 

| race of trouts, with thick flat heads like roads, which forded ſhelter to Margaret of Anjou after the battle of | _ 

| probably gave riſe to the fabled accounts of the Northampton 1460, and was the laſt in North Wales th 

i\| monſtrous ſpecies mentioned by Giraldus. On a plain Which held out for the king, being ſurrendered to ry 

\| beyond Lhyn Irddin are two circles of ſtones, the firſt Seneral Mytton 1647 on articles. Edward I. formed Ne 

i 56 feet in diameter, formed of piles of looſe ſtones che town, which is but mean, into a borough!, In 15 

in with upright columns, five yards diſtant from each 1692 an antient golden torquis was dug up in a a 

h other. About 30 yards from this a leſſer with ſeveral garden near this caltle, It is a wreathed bar, or let 

i - upright ſtones among the ſmaller, but placed with rather chree or four rods tuiſted together, about dit 

il leſs regularity. Half a mile from theſe, on the fide four feet long, flexible, but bending naturally only RC 

| of a hill, two large oblong carnedhs, compoſed of one way in form of a hatband. It had hooks at each de 

looſe ſtones; the largeſt is 55 feet long, and 12 high end not twiſted or ſharp, but plain and cut cen. th 

in the middle: at the eaſt end is a great cromlech altar, It is of a round form, rg an inch i in circumference, = 

compoſed of two lloping ſtones, one placed over the and weighs eight ounces . Goo 

edge of the other on five flat upright ſtones, ſeven feet This ſeems to be the ornament called by Roman 

high in one part, and four feet 10 inches in the loweſt. authors Tor quis, a name derived from 7orquere, to fre 

About eight yards from this is the upright ſtone of a twiſt or wreath, and not a chain compoſed of links ch 

cromlech lying flat on the carnedh. Eleven yardsfarther Or annulets, as our grammarians commonly interpret or 

is another great heap of ſtones, and in it a large crom- it, and as Scheffer ſuppoſes, who, in his learned diſ- th 

lech ſupported with upright ſtones. In the ſame carnedh ſertation © de torquibus,” tells us, that “ the Torgues off 

another magnificent cromlech whoſe upright ſtone is ce were moveable, and made of rings, the Circuli is 

12 feet by nine. Four vaſt columns, or main hirion, * ſolid and round, and the Monilia a little broader, tio 

from 10 feet to 12 high, and between four and five « N. The Britiſh word Torch, which is doubtleſs ha 

broad, three of them fallen. North-weſt of theſe of the ſame origin with the Latin Torgues, is never ba 

- antiquities, on the top of a hill, is a ſtrong poſt uſed for a chain, but generally for a wreath®, and of 

called Caſtelb Dinas Cortin intrenched round with an ſometimes, though in a leſs ſtrict ſenſe, for any th 

advanced work on one fide. This and Caſtelh Craig collar or large ring: the Britiſh word for a chain qu 

y Dinas were doubtleſs defences of ſacred grounds, being Tadwen, which alſo agrees with the Latin Ca- a! 

together with two great carnedhs on ſmall eminences e. Whether the Torques here deſcribed was 4 

near one another, and within one the five ſquare Britiſh or Roman 1s not eaſy to determine. Moſt an- A 

flags of a kiſtyaen, whoſe top is deſtroyed. This tient nations uſed this kind of ornament, That the pa 

place is called Bryn Cornyn Jau. The neighbourhood Britans had golden torques we learn from ['io Caſſius, he 

| abounds with cromlechs of great fize: one called who, in his deſcription of queen Boadicia ® „ ſays ſhe dy, 

Bryn y voel is ſixteen feet four inches long, ſeven feet ore a large golden torques, 54: 7109 (SO Mf fete. Jon. 

four inches broad, and 20 inches thick, about two If it be objected that this ornament was worn by the 9 

feet above ground ſupported by ſmall ſtones, and Britans only ſince the Roman conqueſt, it may be an- no 

ſurrounded with a circle of ſmall ſtones. Moſt of ſwered that this ſeems not to have been the author's ing 

; he -Gomlechs” of * theſe parts 15 very near to the meaning, but that he thus deſcribes her for the Mc 

ground, and horizontally, which is a difference ſtrangeneſs of her habit, adding that her garment it! 

| from tnoſe of other places . —— was of divers colours, her yellow hair hung looſe pet 

a | The entrance or paſſage into the hundred of Ar- down to her hips, &c. A further proof that the of 


dudwy | is called Drws Ardudwy, or the door of Ar- Britans wore golden torques is, thar they were ſo 
dudwy, formed by nature through the barren moun- common among the Gauls, their . and their 
tains, the ſides rent into 1000 precipices, forming at progenitors. For Livy tells us b, that Publius b 


© Pennant Ib. II. 104. e 4 Lel. V. 42. | 5; n p 
| 3 ; f Pennant, II. 109—1 12. - Ib. 112. N ; b Lel. V. 4 |; 8 Lluyd. 
| 1 PFennant, Ib. 122. 1 Ib, = See it Pl, XVII. fic. 20. 


» Whence our heraldic word Tec. 22. LXII. ono” . XXXVI. c. 40. 
| 6 | nelius 


ellus 


nelius in his triumph over the Boii produced among 
other ſpoils 1470 torques: and we'find in Pro- 
pertius 3, that Britomarus, a commander among the 
Gauls, who is preſumed ro have been a Britan, wore 
ſuch an ornament. If it be urged that the word 
Torch being derived from the Latiu Torquis looks as 
if the Britans had no ſuch thing, Mr. Llvyd an- 
ſwers that he ſtrongly ſuſpects the word was Celtic 
before it was Roman. For allowing it derived from 
torquen, torchi is a verb of the ſame ſignification, 
and ſeeing both the Britiſh noun and verb are in 
appearance derived from Troi to turn, and that 
grammarians know not whence to deduce torgueo, 
we may perhaps find the origin of it in the Britiſh 
word torch. There are hundreds of words in the 


Welſh language which agree in ſound and ſenſe 


with the Latin, yet could not be borrowed from the 


Romans becauſe the Iriſh who muſt have been a 
colony of Britans long before the Roman conqueſt 


retain. the ſame; and the Welſh or Britiſh is one 
dialect of the old Celtic, whence as the beſt critics 


allow, the Roman language borrowed ſeveral words 


and I preſume by the help of the Iriſh, which was 
never altered by Roman conqueſt, it might be traced 


much further. For inſtance we muſt acknowledge 
theſe Britiſh words Tir, Awyr, Mor, Avon, Llwych, 
Kc. (in Iriſh Tir, Aieir, Miur, Avon, Loch) to have 


one common origin with thoſe of the ſame import in 
the Latin, Terra, Aer, Mare, Amnis, Lacus : But ſeeing 


the Iciſh alſo have them, it is evident they were not 
left here by the Romans, and I think it no abſur- 
dity to ſuppoſe them uſed in theſe iſlands before 


Rome was built. To return. It is plain that gol- 


den torques were much uſed by the Gauls, and I 


think it out of diſpute that they were uſed alſo 
among the Britans before the Roman conqueſt. 


This particular one in queſtion ſeems moſt proba- 
bly to have been Britiſn. For though it appears 
from the inſtances of Boadicea, Britomarus, and the 
champion ſlain by Manlius Torquatus, &c. that the 


great commanders among the Gauls and Britàns wore 
them, I do not know it appears that the Roman 


officers did ſo. As for the honorary rewards pre- 
| ſented to ſoldiers of merit mentioned in an inſcrip- 
tion in Gruter, p. 96. we need not preſume them to 


have been Roman, but rather ſpoils taken from the 


barbarous nations which they conquered, The ufe 
of this ornament ſeems to have been retained by 
the Britans long after the Roman and Saxon con- 


queſts. For we find that within theſe few centuries 


a lord of lal in Denbighſhire was called Llewellyn 
 aur-dorchog or Llewellyn with the golden torques. 


And it is at this day a common ſaying in ſeveral 
parts of Wales when any one tells his adverſary that 


he will ſtrive hard rather than yield to him mi a 


dynna'r dorch a chWi, i. e. . Il pluck the n. with 


you”, 
Ibis valuable monument of Britiſh antiquity and 
nobility here deſcribed and exhibited from a draw- 
ing by Mr. Pennant is now in the hands of ſir Roger 


Moſtyn of Moſtyn in Flintſhire, bart. By its length 
it ſeems to have ſerved for uſe as well as ornament 


perhaps to hold a quiver, as in Virgil's deſcription 


of the exerciſes of the Trojan youth, En. V. 558. 


Virdomari 
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Pars lever humirs pharetras: it pedtore ſummo 
Flexilis obtorti per collum circalus * auri. 


We muſt not omit the account of that prodigious 
fire or kindled exhalation which annoyed this 
neighbourhood in 1694, as it wis tranſmitted to 
the Royal Society by the rev. Mr. Jones before-men- 


tioned, and printed in the Philoſophical T ranſactions, 


N 208, 
s n, Jan. 20, . 

This letter contains no anſwer to your querie about 
the locuſts, for I am wholly intent at preſent upon 
giving you the beſt account I can of a moſt diſmal 
and prodigious: accident at Harlech ih this county 
the beginning of theſe holidays. It is of the unac- 
countable firing of 16 ricks of hay and two barns; 
whereof one was full of corn, the other of hay. 1 
call it unaccountable, becauſe it is evident that they 


were not burnt by common fire, but by a kindled 


exhalation which was often ſeen to come from the ſea; 
Of the duration thereof I cannot at preſent give you 
any certain account, but am ſatisfied it laſted at leaſt 


a fortnight or three weeks, and annoyed the country 


as well by poiſoning their graſs as firing the hay for 
the ſpace of a m.Je or thereabouts. Such as have 
ſeen the fire ſay it was a blue weak flame, eaſily ex- 
tinguiſhed, and that it did not the leaſt harm to any 
of the men who interpoſed their endeayours to ſave 
the bay, though they ventured (perceiving it dif- 
ferent from common fire), not only cloſe to it, but 


ſometimes into it, All the damage that was ſuſtained 
happened conſtantly in the night. I have encloſed a 
catalogue of ſuch as I received certain information of; 
and have nothing to add but that there are three 
ſmall tenements in the ſame neighbourhood called 
Hain Sien Wyn, the graſs of which was ſo infected 
that it abſolutely killed all manner of cattle that fed 

on it. The graſs has been infectious theſe three laſt 
years, but not thoroughly fatal till this laſt,” 


Mr. Lluyd further informed the ſociety, that it 
continued till Auguſt 1694. It did no great damage 
to hay or corn, except that of ſome particular per- 


ſons: but the graſs or air, or both, were ſo infected 


by it, that a great mortality of cattle, horſes, ſheep, 


and goats continued all the while. For # long time 


they could trace this fire no further than the adjoihing 
ſea ſhores, but afterwards thoſe who watched it con- 


tinually diſcovered that it crofled the ſea from a place 


called Morva bychan in Caernarvonſhire, about eight 


or nine miles from Harlech, and deſcribed as a” 


bay both ſandy. and marſhy. That winter it ap- 
peared much more frequent than in the following 
ſummer, for whereas they ſaw it then almoſt every 


night, it was not obſerved in ſummer above one or 
two nights in a week, and that, which if rue, 118”. 
remarkable, about the ſame diſtance of time, hap- 


pening generally on Saturday or Sunday nights: but 


afterwards it was ſeen much oftener. They add, that 


it was ſeen on ſtormy as well as calm nights, and in 


all weather: but that any great noiſe, ſuch as the 
ſounding of horns, firing of guns, &c. did repel or 
extinguiſh it, by which means it is ſuppoſed they 


ſaved ſeveral ricks of hay and corn, for it ſcarce fired 
wy thing elſe, V7! 


This phenomenon is wholly new and unheard of. 


vaſti parma relata ducis 


. 1 .. 
— — - 41 i 4 


mi virgatis jaculantis ab agmine brachis . 
Torquis ab ineiſa decidit unca gula, IV. 11. 40. 


Le, We ſhall have a hard ſtruggle together, 


Q if this is not rather the Cirealns before mentioned from Scheffer. 
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No hiſtorian or philoſopher deſcribes any ſuch 
meteor. For we never read that any of thoſe fiery 
exhalations diſtinguiſhed by the ſeveral names of 


| Jenis fatuus, Ignis lambens, Scintilla volans, Sc. have 


had ſuch eſfe®s as thus to poiſon the air or graſs fo as 
to render it iufectious to cattle. We have no example 
of fires of this kind of ſuch a conſiſtence as to con- 
ſume ricks or buildings, nor are any deſcribed moving 
fo regularly as this which was obſerved to proceed 
conſtantly to and from the ſame place for at leaſt 
eight months. Nor without a ſeries of obſervations 
on the ſpot can we venture to pronounce on the 
cauſes of this ſtrange effect, From the mortality 
among the cattle Mr. Lluyd ſuppoſed the locuſts 
that arrived hereabouts two months before might oc- 


caſion an infection either by dying of cold on land, 


or being drowned in the ſea, a gentleman having ac- 
cidentally obſerved ſome quantity of them on the 


ſhores of Caernarvonſhire near Aber Diran, and 


others were ſeen on the ſands of the Severn. Theſe 
animals being caſt aſhore dead have been known to 


occaſion a peſtilence®, particularly in 1374, when 


Otho Friſingenſis informs us there was a great mor- 
tality both of men and cattle on the coaſts of France 
occaſioned by locuſts drowned in our channel, and 
caſt on theſe coaſts, Whether ſuch a contagious 
vapour meeting with a viſcous vapour in a mooriſh 
bay will kindle and fire hay and corn as the 
living creatures would do (for Pliny ? alſo obſerves 


of the ſea ſtars that omnia in mart contatta adurunt ), 


deſerves further conũderation. Many things might 
be objected, particularly the dutation of the fire. 
About two miles from Harlech is a remarkable 


monument called Koeten Arthur. It is a large ſtone 
table, ſomewhat oval, but rude and illſhaped, about 
10 feet long, and ſeven where broadeſt, two feet 
thick at one end, but not above an inch at the other. 


It lies on two rude ſtones, each about half a yard 


| broad; two that ſupport the thick end are between 
ſeven and eight feet, but the third at the other end 


about three feer high®, and ſtill remain as Nr. 
Wyndham was told l. | 

Between Harlech and a very ſteep hill one * e. 
veral Maen hirion, and circles of common pebbles of 
different diameters, ſometimes one within another, 
ſometimes intermitting, ſuch as Dr. Borlace deſcribes 
The place is called Bon le, Hir, or 


From hence the road leads 
through the village of Llan Tegwyn by Lin Ti unn, 
a cryſtal lake about a mile rounxd. 

The Gwiniad, ſo called from the whiteueſs of its 


ſcales. is au inhabitant of ſeyeral of the lakes of rhe 
Alpine parts of Europe, a gregarious fiſh of inſipid 


taſte, and as it dies ſoon after taking, muſt be eaten 


ſoon, and the ſpawning time in-Lyntegid is December. 
The largeſt weigh between three and four pounds. 
Mr. Camden's obſervation of their never wandering into 


the Dee, nor a ſalmon. in the lake, is in general true; 


41 141 


| fs as Llandrillo, ſix e 8 he riyer, pi" a 


ſalmon has now and then been found treſpaſſing 
in the lake. Willaghby juſtly ſuppoſes it the 
Athelen and. Weiſsf/ch ot Swifzerland, and the Ferra 
of the lake of Geneva. They are never taken by 
bait, but in nets, keeping at the bottom of the- 


> See Moufet's Theatr. Inſector. p. 123. 


8 P. 130. ol Antiq. 


4 Lluyd, Pennant Zool. 1, 267. Mr. Barrington's letters to Dr. 
& if not the Devil. Canſewy, a name frequently given o Roman roads. 


1 Wyndham, 127; 
| Peanant II. 130. 


- 


1 N. H. IX. w=_—_ | 
of Cornwall. 188. Pl. XIV. 
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lake, and feeding on fall ſhells, and the gladtglys 
lacuſtris of Claſs, a plant peculiar to theſe moun. 

rain lakes 4, | 

The road from Dolgelly-to Tanybwlch leads along 
a perpendicular terrace, under which the rive; 
Mwthwy makes a fine appearance. Further on you 
croſs a handſome ſtone bridge of one arch, under 
which rolls over rocks a ſtream called Rhaidr Dig, 


of the black freami, being the river Velen-rhyd, which, 


after ruſhing for 300 * down a ſteep channel in 
the rock, falls ten feet from inacceſlible mountains 
into a beautiful baſon”, and turns an overſhot mill. 


Three Welſh miles north-eaſt from this is a ſecond 


caſcade called Zyat Tewin Gladdys, formed by the 
confluence of two rivers ruſhing together down x 
brown rock broken into nattral ſteps, the loweſt 
very high. From this it leaps off in a Kind of arch, 
Aſpen trees are ſcattered over the ſides of the rock 
and the baſon, and a fine wood of the ſame trees 
covers the fide of an oppoſite rock, in whoſe bowels 
are lead mines. By the fide. of rhe road before- 
mentioned is a mountain which ſeems to have been the 
ſcene of a battle in antient time, and thence is called 
Crag y Kay : a field on it has the name of Bath y ur, 
The ſpot where the fight began is called Doly macs 


nir. Many batrows are ſcuttered about the plain, 
The road proceeds by Penſtraed, qud. head of the ſtreet, 


a ſingle houſe; through Traſcoyunydb, a miſerable vil- 
lage of huts built of looſe ſtones picked off the moors 
and piled on one another. 
demeſnes of Rhizo Goch Mr. Lluyd was told were a con- 
ſiderable number of graves near the cauſeway, like 


In this pariſh on the 


thoſe hereafter mentioned, and in 1687 he copied from 


Lhech Idris wp the ſame pariſh this inſcription : 


 PoRIVS 
Hic IN TVMVLO JACIT 
HOMO - - « - RIANVS Fvrr. 


a ſtone called Bib Poros, or Porus' Grave near 


He found afterwards this had generally been taken 


for the grave of one of the firſt Chriſtians in theſe 
parts by reading it Porius hic in tumulo jacit : homo 
Cbriſtianus ſuit. He acknowledges the inaccuracy of 
his tranſcript, but ſuppoſes it the epitaph of ſome 


Roman in the ſecond or third century. 


The road which bears the name of Helen is to be 
e in many other parts of Wales; as at one end 
of Rraig forwyn, where it is called Fordb gam Helen 
luedhog, i. e. the crooked road of Helen the great or 
powerful. Mr. Lluyd obſerved a way called Ferdh, 
or Saru,Helin, in the pariſh of Llun Badarm Odyn in 
Cardiganſbire and that great part of the road from 
Brecknock to Neath is diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name. 


In Feſtiniog/pariſh it is likewiſe called for three miles 


Sara! 


Sarn y Dhuai (a name whereof Mr. Lluyd could give 


no accountꝭ), from Rhyd yr H alen to Kaſtelh Dollwy dhbe⸗ 
len, and ſome think Pont Aberglafslyn and) Gwyng nas 
in Caernarvonſhire a continuation of the ſame road. 
Mr. Lluyd queries whether the brook Rhyd yr Halen, 
as ſome otliers in Wales, was once called Halan, or 
_ whether the true name be 5255 ar Tong &c. a 
reſpett to the road. 


Not two miles from Feſthilig; on ide road from 


Trawsfy nnyd' to Yſpytty, one falls again into ford 


Helen, which, is here quite bare, an exhibits the 


rude ſtones wich which it was made k. Near it 


Nl 3 See Lhchb y Drybedh i in Pembrokeſhire, p. 521 


on r pennunt, II. 120. 
Wuſon; Phil. Tran. l- I. P. I. p. 2 r, 112, 170% 
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Denbighſhire, | 


Tommen y 


MERIONE 


on a mountain named Mi tneint Rhyd ar 1 
within a quarter of a mile of Sarn Helen are 
3 remarkable ſtone monuments called Bedben 

Gyr A. ducitvy, q. d. the graves of the men of Ardu- 
day. They are at leaſt thirty in number, and every 
grave is deſcribed to be about two yards long and 
diſtinguiſhed by four pillars, one at each corner, 


ſquariſh, two or three feet high and nine inches 


broad, but moſt of the ſtones are now removed. 
There are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral circles of ſtones; 


the largeſt about 52 feet diameter, a vaſt carnedh 


with two upright ſtones on it as if to mark the en- 
trance of the cell which it probably incloſes; and 
near it a leſſer heap and a ſmall circle, all of which 


had been ſurrounded by a larger circle: but the 


materials of all had occaſionally been employed for 
walls a. They are ſaid to be the ſepulchral monu— 
meuts of ſome perſons of note ſlain here in a battle 
between the men of Dyffryn Ardudwy and thoſe of 
Mr. Lluyd was told by one of the 
neighbours that he had ſeen a ſtone with an inſcrip- 
tion brought among others to repair Feſtiniog 
church, but there were then no traces of it. He 


deſcribed it as a poliſhed ſtone two feet long by one 
and an half, and three or four inches thick, whence _ 
Mr. Lluyd preſumed it to be Roman. The graves Mr, 
Wyndham was told were much injured by time and 


violence, and that Mr. Vaughan had lately dug up 
one of them, but could not find the ſmalleſt AC 
of human interment *. 


«© In commote Tfmantir is Lin 7 WY the hed of 
ct Dee river.“ 


« Bale a litle poore werder wily' a litle of the 
It is in Llanychel pariſh 


« hedde of Llinnetegy *. „0 


and noted for its great trade in woollen ſtockings, 
which are knit all round it, and ſold every Saturday 


at market to the amount of from 2 to gol. worth. 
The town is regularly built, with a ſpacious ſtreet. 
Cloſe to it on the ſouth-eaſt is a great artificial 
mount, probably Roman, called Tommen y Bala, 

and one of a chain of forts, of which there is another 
within ſight on the mountain road to Ruthin called 
Jomnen y caſtelb: another on the oppoſite fide of 
Bala lake, probably Bala caſtle, founded by Llewelyn 


ap Jorwuth 1202 *, now cut through by the road. 
Caer Crwyni is a ſmall camp not far from it, over- 
looking the vale of Edeirnion ; the mount in the gar- 


dien at Rug is another. A more conſiderable one lies 


within ſight of this on the road to Gwyddelwern, and 
further on in Bettws pariſh is another called alſo 
caſtelh*, The word Bala though now 


ſeldom of as an appellative—denotes, accord- 


ing to Williams, the place where a river or brook 


illues out of a lake, as Aber fignifies the fall of 
one river into another, and hence Dr. Davies“ ſup- 
poſes this town to be denominated. 
ol this it may be added, that near the outlet of the 
river Seiont out of Llyn Peris in Caernarvonſhire, 


is a place called Bryn y Bala q. d. the hill of the 
etict, Others contend, that Bala in old Britiſh as 
well as Iriſh ſignifies a village's. Mr. Lluyd inclines to 
the former opinion, and thinks other evidences of it 
might be found. The round mount or barrow at 


this town called Tommen y Bala, and that about half 


a mile from it called Brynlbyſt, and a third at Pont 
Mwngel y Llyn in the ſame neighbourhood are, he 
2 bennant, Ib. 4 P. 130. 

\ Powe), 258, 


ennant, Ib, 70. 
Pennant, Ib. 131. 
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! engraved by Mr, Pennant. 


| longed to Baſingwark abbey. 


very pleaſant valley. 


Triage near 14 miles. 


In confirmation 


3 
b Pennant I, 67, 68, 69, 70. 
: th Perry! in Dr. Darier Dict. but he is too apt to preſume Iriſh words to be old Britiſh, 


i 1b, 130, 131. 
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ſays, by their name, form, and ſituation, taken 1 watch- 
mounts caſt up by the Romans, and nor ſepulchral. 

Bala lake, Pimble meer, or Lyn tegid, lies at a 
ſmall diſtance from the town; a fine expanſe of 


water, near four miles long, 400 yards broad; and 46 
yards deep, with three yards of mud, 


It riſcs ſome- 
time nine feet, and overflows the vale of Edeirnion, 


and on the north-eaſt end has encroached greatly ori 
its ſhore, Its fiſh' ate pike, perch; trout; a few 
roach; and abundance of eels, and ſhoals of that 
Alpine fiſh the Gwyniad, which ſpawn in De- 


cember, and are taken in great numbers! in ſpring or 


ſummer, and have weighed lb. Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynne claims the whole fiſhery, which be- 


The Dee does not 
aſſume its channel till it quits this lake e. 


derives this river from Rauran or Aran mountain. 
Not far from Bala in the pariſh of Lhan uw, Lyn 


are ruins of an antictit ciftle not mentioned by any 
author. 


It is called Cafteth Corndochen, and ſtands 
on the top of a very ſteep rock at the bottom of a 
It ſhews ruins of a wall in- 
cloſing a ſquare, a round, and an oval or larger 
tower. 
which muſt have deen brought hither by ,landicat- 
This caſtle, and ſuch another 
but leſs called Ca/telh Pryfor* in Traut. vynydh- pariſh 
were therefore probably built by the Romans. In 
a rurbary or peat moſs called Matwnog, y flratgwyn 
near Maes y pandy was found about 1684 a wooden 


coffin ſo well preſerved that the gilding remained | 


freſh, containing a very large ſceleton. 
Caer Gai, from the number of Roman coins fonnd 

in its neighbourhood, was probably Roman. The 

Brirans aſcribe it to Gai foſter- father o Arthur 6. 


Llyn Cunty, the ſource of the river Conwy, is a 
large lake, with three iſlands in it. 


courſe of a few minutes before it reaches Llantwſt 


becomes a moſt conſiderable river by the addition of | 


the various mountain ſtreams s. 

Two or or three miles below is ; the village of Yiytti 
Trois; or the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
having been a manor of the knights of that order, 


who made it a ſanctuary, and after the abolition of 


the order it became a den of thieves and mutdeters, 


who were in the reign of Henry VII. extirpated by 


the bravery and prudence of Meredydd ap Evan. 
Captain Richard Vaughan founded here an almſ- 


In the church are monu- 


houſe for ſix poor men. 
ments for Rhys vawr ap Mereddyd, who was ap- 
pointed Henry VII's ſtandbearer at the battle of 
Boſworth after the death of ſir William Brandon; 
another for his wife Lowry, and a third for his ſon 
Robert croſs bearer and chaplain to cardinal Wolſeyi. 

Caerdrewyn is a Britiſh poſt on the ſtcep lope of 
a hill in full view of the beautiful vales of Glyn 
dwrdwye and Edeirnion watered by the Dee. It is 


circular, about half a mile in circumference, de- 


fended by a ſingle wall, moſtly in ruins, yet in ſome 
parts the facings ſtill apparent, and in the thickneſs 
of the walls are evident remains of apartments, It 
had two entrances: near the north-eaſt is an oblong 
ſquare added to the main works, and as the ground 
there is flat, it is ſtrengthened with a great ditch 
and wall: within it are foundations of "rude ſtone 
Y Lek V 1 Ib, 

e Pref, to his Dictionary. 


ü Fünen Ib. 75. 


buildings, 


Spenſer 


The mortar was mixed with cockle ſhells 


The river iſſues 
out of the end of the lake like a little rill, but in the 


4 Ulyn egid. 


Caſtle 2 
Corndochens 


Callle Pry ſor, 


Caer Gai. 


Lyn Conwy. 


VI pytti jevan. 


Cactdrewyn- 
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Rug. 


Corwen. 
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buildings, one of which is circular and ſeveral yards 
in diameter: the ditch is carried much farther than 
the wall, and ſeems part of an unfiniſhed addition to 
the whole. It is conjectured that Owen Gwynned 
occupied this part when Henry II. lay encamped on 
the Berwyn hills, and that it was after uſed by Owen 
Glendwr. This is one of the chain of poſts which 
begins at Diſerth, and is continued along the Clwydian 
hills into the mountains of Yale!, Not far from 
hence near Gwyddelwen is a place called Saith 
Marchog, from the circumſtance of Owen Glyndwr 
having there ſurprized Reginald de Grey and ſeven 
knights ( ſaith marchog) in his train®. The road 
to Ruthin paſſes over a common where are many tu- 
muli which Mr, Pennant thinks thoſe of the ſlain in 
ſome ſkirmiſh between the Welfh and Engliſh under 


The houſe of Rug ſtands near the ſite of the caſtle, 


(the mount probably Roman being in the garden) 
where Gryffyd ap Conan, king of Wales, ſoon after 


his victory at Carno, was treacherouſly ſurprized, and 


confined 12 years in Cheſter caſtle till reſcued by the 


bravery of one Kynwric Hir. In after-times this 
place became the property of Owen Brogyntyn and 
his deſcendants the Saluſburys, whoſe male line ex- 
iſted till the preſent century, and to one of whom 


3 Henry IV. ſold the lordſhip of Glyndwrdwy on the 


attainder of Owen Glendwr ®, | 
Croſſing the Dee on a handſome bridge you come 
to Corwen, a {mall town on a vaſt rock at the foot of 


* 


the Berwyn hills, and famous for being the rendezvous 
of the Welſh forces under Owen Gwynned, who 


from hence ſtopped the invaſion of Henry II. 1166. 
The place of encampment is diſtinguiſhed by a mound 


© of earth and the ſites of tents from the church ſouth- 
ward to the village of Cynwyd. In the church is the 
tomb of Jorwerth Sulien a vicar. On the ſouth fide 


of the church wall js cut a very rude croſs which is 
ſhewn to ſtrangers as the ſword of Owen Glyndwr. 
A moſt fingular croſs in the church yard is engraved 


Pl. XIX. fig. 10. Near the porch ſtands a pointed 

rude ſtone, called Carreg y big yn y fach newhd, 

which it is pretended directed the founder to place 
the church there. William Eyton of Plas Waryn in 

| Shropſhire founded here 1709 an almſhouſe. for fix 

| clergymen's widows of Merionethſhire, and the produce 


of lands to the amount of J. 60, per annum is equally 


! Pennant, II, 58, 50. 
» Ib. 62, 63. . 
+ Penn, 66. 


by a pillar; and Cader Forwyn. Under their ſum. 


premacy r. On the left lies Rhiwaedeg, or the blo 


called Pabell Llowarch Hen, is ſuppoſed the place 


divided among them ®. Cymoyd was formerly ng 
for- the courts held there by tae great men of 1 
neighbourhood to ſettle their claims on the Waſtes 
and commons, but they have long ſince been dilcon. 
tinued. The river Tryftion buritiog through the ul of 
forms Rhaider Cynwyd, or the fall of Cynvyd. Ihe | 
Berwyn mountains are the eaſt boundary of Corwen | 
vale: their higheſt tops are Cager Bronwen, or the e 
white breaſt, on which is a heap of ſlones ſurroundegd 


mits is ſaid to run Herd Helen, or Helen's way ; and 
about them grows the rubus chamæmorus, cloud 
berry, or knot berry, uſed in tarts b. 

On the road to Bala beyond Llangar to the left. o 
in a field called Caer Bont, is a ſmall circular * 
trenchment, conſiſting of a foſs and rampart, and tuo 
entrances, and on a hill above called Y Joel, a circle 
of ſtones, ten yards diameter, now above three fes 
high, with an entrance to the eaſt, and 100 yard, 
fronting this are the remains of a great carnedh 4, 


Llandrillo ſtands on the brook Keidio at the mouth 
of a great glen which extends upwards of two mile; 
emboſomed in the Berwyn mountains, and leads to 
the noted paſs called Milter Gerrig, in the county of 
Montgomery. A little beyond the romantic part to 
the river ſtands the village of Llan Derfe!, the church lh 
which was dedicated to St. Derfel Gadarn, whoſe 
monſtrous wooden image was uſed 1538 ta burn 
friar Foreſt in Smithfield for denying the king's ſu- 


brow, noted for a battle between king Llowarch 
Hen and the Saxons, A ſpot not far from hence, 


where he reſted the night after the battle. 
Pont Aberglaſshn divides Merionethſhire from lu 
Cacrnaryonſhire. It is a bridge of one wide ſtone #* 
arch over a roaring water-fall from two perpendi- 
cular precipices. An impending craggy cliff at 
leaſt 800 feet high projects from every part of its 
broken front ſtupendous rocks of the moſt capri- 
cious forms, and ſhadows a broad clear torrent rag - 


ing like a cataract among the huge ruins fallen from 


the mountain. This paſs continues for near a 
mile*. The ſcenery is the moſt magnificent that can 
be imagined ®, 


| —:! ß 
r Hall's Chron, 233. Stowe's Ann. 673. Pennant, Ib. 0+ 
2 Pennant, II. 182. . 
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Braſſica oleracea. 


Cardamine petra. 
Cineraria paluſtris. 


| Feſtuca ovina 8 vivipara, | 
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Rare Plants found in Merionethſhrre; 


Athamanta Meum. Common Spignel, Men, or 


Bawd-money; in mountainous meadows : near 
Dolgelhe, 


Harlech caſtle. 


Campanula rotundifolia g. A variety of leger round 


leaved Bell-flower; on Cader Idris. 
Mountain Ladies Smock 3 on 


Moelyn rudh near Feſtiniog. 


Aberavon. 


amongſt the ſtones and moſs on Cader Idris. 
Juncus acutus. Large prickly Sea Ruſh or Hard 


lech. 
Jungermannia alpina. Mountain); 
jungermannia; | 5 
its . Julacea. | Round on Cader Idris. 
Jungermannia; 
Lichen centrifugus. Spreading Liverwort; on great wy 
ſtones near Dolgelbe. | 


A fragilis. Brittle Liverwort; I 98 Ca der 8 


;paſcbalis. Woody Liver wort; 


„5 e 25 on the way ſide be- 
chen; 
— latiniatuse Jagge ed Li- | tween Carno and 
| K "Bn Main Loyne, 
chen; 1 Z ne. 


Sea Cabbage; | on ſea cliffs: near 


Moium jungermannia. Parple 042 


Marſh Fleabane; in marſhes: at 


Graſs upon Grass; 2 


Ruſh; on boggy Pires 1 near the ſea: about Har- 


Pyxidatus i cocciferus. 
Liverwort; 

— yxidatus C digitatus. Fin- 
gered Liverwort ; 

Lycopodium alpinum. Cyprefs Moſs, 
or Heath Cypreſs; 

— Selago. Firr Club Moſs; 


Red I in the way from 


Dolgelbe to 
Llanberris. 


on Cader 
Idris. 


um; 
Orobus Hl vaticus. Engliſh Wood Vetch, or 
Bitter Vetch; in woods and hedges; 
Papaver Cambricum. Yellow wild baſtard F near Bala. 
Poppy; near a wooden m_ over 
A 41 
Polytrichum alpinum (3 urnigerum. Branches Poly- 
trichum ; at the bottom of Cader Idris near 
Dolgelbe. 


Rhodiola Roſea. Roſewort ; on the rocks of the _. 


high mountains of Cader Iuris, plentiſully. 


Rumex digynus. Round - leaved Mountain Sorrel; by 


rivulets among the broken rocks of Cader Idris 

abdve a lake called Llyn y cau, 
Saxifraga /ellaris. Hairy Kidneywort ; by the rills, 
and on the moiſt rocks of Cader Idris. 


Spagnum Alpinum. Green Bog-moſs ; on bogs in 


Cader laris. 


Thalictrum minus g. variety of Leſſer Meadow Rue; 


on the ſteep fides of Cader Idris near Dolgelbe. 
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The Britiſh © 


Alps. 


| Arvonia from lying overagainſt Mona. 
and Weſt ſides lie on the Al ; the South is bounded 


CAERNARVONSHIRE 


BOVE Merioneth/hire lies the country called 
by the Britans Sir Caer-ar-avon, by the Eng- 


liſh Cacrnarvonſbire from the chief town, and before 


Wales was divided into counties Snowdon foreft, by 
the Latin hiſtorians Snaudonia from that foreſt, and 
The North 


by Merionethſhire, and the Eaſt parted from Den- 
bighſhire by the river Conwy. On the coaſt, eſ- 


pecially where it runs out into a point to the ſouth- 


weſt oppoling a crooked ſhore to OFopitarum or St. 
David's land the er is very fruitful and co- 


vered with towns. 
On the interior parts nature has eq) gtoupes of. - 
mountains as if ſhe meant here to bind the iſland. 
faſt to the bowels of the earth*®, and make a ſafe 
retreat for the Britans in time of war. For here are 
ſo many crags and rocks, ſo many woody vallies 


rendered impaſſable by ſo many lakes, that the 


lighteſt troops much leſs an army could never find 
their way among them. Theſe mountains may truly 
be called the Britiſh Alps; for beſides that they are 


the higheſt in the whole iſland, they are like the 


Alps beſpread with broken erags on every fide, 
ſteep, and all ſurrounding. one which towering far 


above the reſt in the centre, lifts its head ſo high 


Snowdon hills, 


as if it meant not only to threaten but thruſt its 
Head into the ſky; and fo well do they retain the 


ſnow that they are hoary with it or rather with 


the ſnow of ages all the year, round. Qu this ac- 


count they are all called by the Britans by the 


general name of Craig Ereri, and by the Engliſh 


Snowdon, which in both languages fignifies the 


noroy mountains. So alſo Niphates in Armenia and 


maus in Scythia have their name from ſnow accord- 
ing to Pliny ©. 


gard to fables, though ſome perſons have believed 


tain all the cattle of Wales. I forbear to ſpeak of 


two lakes on their ſummits, one of which has a2 
floating iſland, the other plenty of fiſh but all one- 


eyed, leſt I ſhould be thought to pay too much re- 


this on the authority of Giraldus. That there are 


lakes and ſtanding waters on the top of theſe moun- 
tains is certain; whence Gervaſe of Tilbury in his 
Otia Imperialia ſays, © In the land of Wales within 


© the bounds of Great Britain are very high moun- 


© tains founded upon ſolid rocks, and on the top 
the earth is ſo boggy with ſuch a cruſt of water 
* that you have no ſooner ſet your foot on it than 
it moves off a ſtone's throw; whence upon an in- 
« vaſion of the enemy the Welſh ſpringing by their 
« agility over that boggy ſoil elude the enemy's 

H aſlault or await them at their peril.” | Joannes Sa- 
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Notwithſtanding this they afford ſuch 
plenty of paſture that it is a common ſaying among 
the Welſh that the mountains of Eriry would main- 


riſburienſis i in his Polycraticon 4 calls the WEEN 


bf theſe mountains by a new word Nivicollini*, of 
whom he wrote thus in the reign of Henry I 


© The Nivicolline Britons make inroads and have 
* already extended their borders coming out of 
© their caverns and hiding-places in the woods, and 
« polleſſing themſelyes of the plains belonging 10 
© the nobility, in whoſe ſight they attack, take, de- 
* ſtroy, or keep poſſeſſion of them, while our youth 
“fond of ſhelter and ſhade, born to conſume the 
* fruits of the earth, ſpending all their time in 
FREED, GG 

But to deſcend from the mountains to the plains 
which lie intircly on the ſea, it will be enough for 
us to coaſt along the ſhore. The promontory be- 
fore mentioned as running out to the north-weſt is 


called in the different copies of Prolemy CANGANVM, (@ 
JanGANvM, LANGANVM: which is right I know not, E 


but it ſhould ſeem LANG ANVNM, as the. ichebitants at 
preſent call it Zhein, It runs out with a narrow 
and ſtrait Cherſoneſiis, with more level Jand than the 
reſt of the county, and yielding great quantities of 
barley. It has only two ſmall. towns of note, the 


innermoſt on the bay called Pulbelly, q. d. the jalt 1 


marſh: the outermoſt on the Iriſh ſea (which waſhes © 
the other part of the Cherſoneſus) called Nevin, a 

trading town f, where in the year 1284 the Eng- 
liſh nobility after their triumphs over the Welſh 
held a tournament and feaſt in honour of the great 


Arthur, as Florilegus t relates. If there were any 


other towns here, they were deſtroyed when Hugh 


earl of Cheſter, Robert de Rudland and Guarm of 


Shrewſbury, the firſt of the Normans who penetrated 


into theſe parts, ſo ravaged this promontory that it 
lay waſte ſeven years * 


promontories runs out northward. 
about to the north-eaſt confining the ſtrait called 
Menai within narrow compaſs divides the iſland of 
Angleſea from the main land. On this ſtrait ſtood 


the city SecoxT1VM mentioned by Antoninus, ſome $ 
ruins of whoſe walls I ſaw near the little church“ 
dedicated to St. Publicius. It had its name from the 
river which runs by it ſtill called Sciont iſſuing out 


of the lake Iin-Peris, in which is a ſingular fiſh 
called from its red belly Tor-coch. Since an old 


MS. of Ptolemy places on this bay SteTanTIORvM 


Pon rva, which other copies carry up higher, if ! 
correct it SgcONTIOR VM PorTvs, and ſuppoſe it to 
have been at the mouth of this river, I may perhaps 
hit on the truth; at leaſt the candid reader will 
pardon my conjecture, This city Ninnius calls 
Caer Cuſtenith, and the writer of the life of Gryffin 


ap Conan tells us that Hugh earl of Cheſter built 
a caſtle at Hear Caer Ct ſtenni, which the Latin t tran!- 


* Life of Griffith : ap Conan. 


* Compazes bony injulce viſceribus terre denſaret. Have compacted here the joints of this iſland within the bow 940 of the earth. ve 
Condenſe here within the bowels of the earth the frame of this iſland. G. 


| Þ /enio nivium: a hardened cruſt of many ſuous felted together, 
® N. H. I. e. 17. 


4 Neal trauflatlon of Sto tudan, 9. d. tlie Sruowdoutians, 
2 


H. A hardened cruſt of ſnow of many yeats continuance, G. 
4 II. c. 27. but this is not * paſſage cited by Mr. Camden, 


f ria mercatorias 


1 P. 372. 


From Nevin the coaſt broken into with ſeveral 4 
Wt 
Then turning ,,y 
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jator renders in antiqua urbe Conſtantini imperatoris. 
Matthew of Weſtminſter informs us (but I do not 
vouch for the truth of his relation) that the body 
of Conſtantius the father of Conſtantine the Great 
was diſcovered here in the year 1283, and honoura- 
bly buried in the. church of the new 


raiſed the town of Caernarvon a little higher up on 
the mouth of the river, ſo ſituated as to be waſhed 
by the ſea bath on the weſt and north, As it 
took its name. from its ſituatiqn fronting the 
9 Mona (for lo the name 1 23 it gaye name 

ty, „ Thich rom it is. called in 


Fopliſh Caernarvonfeire, * This litile city 18 compre- 


| hended within a ſmall and almoſt circular extent of 


150. 


ſtrong Walls, the welt fide being intirely octupied by 


a beautiful caſtle. The private houfes are batid- 


Jome enough for the ſtyle of the countty; and the 
inhabitants very well bred. They boaſt the honour 
of having Edward I. för their founder, änd giving 


birth to his fon Edward II. furnamed of Cae/ nar von, 


and the firſt prince ok Wales of 'Englith blood. 
Here alſo tlie ptitices of Wales had their - Chancery, 
Exchequer, and Court of Juſtice för North Wales. 
Seven miles from hende on the ſane Arair between 
a very high mouttain Un the ſotith and a hill to the 
north lies Bangor or Bunc hot, ſo called from the 
fair choir, or as others think the place of the thoir', 


., It is an epiſcopal ſet having 96 pariſhes under it. 
The church, no extraordinary ſtructure, is dedicatetl 


to Daniel formerly bifhop here. It was burnt by 
that deſperate rebel Oen Glendozordy who threatened 
deſtruction to all the cities in Wales: but though it 
was afterwards rebuilt: by Henry Dephe biſhop here 


» oy VII. it has ſearcely, recovered. its original 


The town at preſent is very ſmall, 
though it was formerly fo fatge as to be called n 


its fize Banchor vator. Hugh earl of Cheſter built 


a caſtle at the mouth of the ſtrait &, of which with 
all my fearch I could not find the leaſt traces. Ed- 


Ward I. to carry his army imd Mona or Ang lg eſey, of 


which by and by, attempted iti vain to build a bridge 
acroſs this ſtrait. Here alſo: Paulinus Suttonius had 


before ſent over the Roman ſoldiers into Mona, the 
| horſe by fording and the foot in flat bottomed boats, 


as we learn from Tacitus l. 
Hence the ſhore proceeds with a fleep aſcetic along 


Pen- maen-· maur, a high ſteep rock overhanging the 
| fea, having a narrow path for travellers, the impend- 
ing ſtones on one ſide threatening ruin; on the other 
the ocean roaring at an immenſe depth below. But 
after you get over this and Pen-maen-bychan, q. d. 


the leer 1 one mount, a Plain opens quite | to the river 


i See Davies Welt Dick. ; in voce. Gibſon. · (1 


mean vil 
the Old city. Fre om the ſpoils of this Edward I, built 


* Life of Oryffith. 


Contoey, the boundary of this county on the eaſt. 
This river in Ptolemy by the abbreviations uſed in 
Greek writing is miſpelt Torsovivs inſtead of Coxo- 
vivs, It riſes out of a lake of the ſame name in the 
ſouthern edge of the county, and runs to the ſea con- 


town by ordep-y4fined within a- narrow chanel quite to its mouth, 
of Edward I. who out of the a . of thts place“ breeding ſnell-fib, whi 


being impregnated with 
dew produce pearls, and giving its name to the rown 


of CoxovivM mentioned by Antoninus. Though 
this is now ruined, and the name loſt thereabouts; 
yet its 1 name marks it its antiquity. „ Lor g. 0 

age among its ruins is called Caer bean Tr 


the new town at the mouth of the river called thence 
Aber-Conwey, q . d. Mouth of Conte y, which Place 
Hugh eärt of Cheſter had before” LE Oy New 
Cohwey is ſtrong by nature and, fortified by. arp, 
Having a handſome caſtle, and appearing more wor- 
thy the name of a little city 2 a e except that 
It is thinly inhabited. = 

; Oppoſite to, this on the other ide of the river. pro- 
jets with a bend as if deſigned by nature for an 
18 place a Faſt Prompontogys which alſo is 


2 3 7 


ys lightning. 1 * it for 5 town of <a 
where under the later emperors the prefedt of the 
 Numerus Nerviorum Diften 15 zum was ſtationed. As to 
its later name Diganoy i it is obvious that Ganwey is 


derived from Conwey, and thence. comes the Engliſh 


name Ganoc given to a caſtle afterwards built there 
by Henry II. "ty 2 | yg | 
This county ſoon after the activa) of the Notmans 
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Conwry r. 


Cox o viv. 


Gogar t b; 


Diganxuy- 


Dier van. 


Ganob⸗ 


in this iſland was governed by Gryffin ap Conan, 
who not being able to ſtop the inroads of the Engliſh | 


forces into Wales gave way to the ſtorm; and being 


afterwards for his integrity reſtored to favour with 


Henry 1. eaſily recovered his poſleſſions from the 
Engliſh, and left them to his deſcendants, who en- 
joyed them till the time of Llewelin. This prince 
having offended his brothers by ill. uſage and his 
Engliſh neighbours by his inroads, was reduced to 


hold this mountainous county with the iſland of Mona 


or Angleſea dependant on Edward I. and on that 


account paid him yearly 1000 marks. Bur not com- 
plying with theſe conditions, and following his own 
and his perfidious brother's obſtinacy rather than 
any hope of ſucceſs, he hazarded once more the for- 


tune of war, in which he loſt his life, and put an end 


to his own and the Briciſh empire in Wales". 


| This county contains 63 pariſh churches, 


27 + 


1 Ann, XIV. 29. 


* See a full account of this excellent prince in Povel' hiſt, of ah p. 1. His ſtatue is ſhewn at Shrewſbury, his tomb at Lanrwſt; 
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AERNARVONSHIRE is Sb" on 5 
north and welt by the ſea, on the caſt by Den- 
bighſhire, on the ſouth by Merionethſhire and the 


fea, It is in length from north to ſouth about 40 miles, 


in breadth from eaſt to weſt 20, and near 100 in cir- 
cumference, is divided into ſeven hundreds, and con- 
tains one city, three market towns, one ge and 


: 68 pariſhes. | | 


Snowdon. 


The river Tracth Mavr divides it from Merioneth 
ſhire. 
ſe Caerarvonſhire about the ſhore bath -afonable 


cc good corne as about a mile upland from the ſhore 
« onto Caerarvon. len more upward be Eryri 


3 off bay 


40 * Fine, and a litle bah, but ſrantly rye... . 
ther were the deere would deſtroy it“. es «All 


40 Cregery is in Carrarvonſnire b.“ 

Mr. Lluyd ſays, that fome obſerve that the OY 
name of Snowdon ſignifies the Eagle” 5 rocks, from thoſe 
birds frequenting them formerly more plentifully 
than they did in his time, when they continued to 


| havnt the rocks ſome years, though not abore,, four 


or five at a time, and not more than one fummer 


in five or fix, coming as was ſuppoſed from Ireland e. 


It is more probable that this name alludes to their 
height than to the reſort of eagles or to the fre. 
quency of the ſnow on them, though Mr. Lluyd is 
of opinion that had they been called from Snow the 


name would have been Kragreu'r, Eira, whereas the 
Welſh always call them Eryreu,” Giraldus Eryri, 


and Nennius Hertri. | The Englith probably miſtook 
or miſpronounced the antient name, and 'Kreigigu or 
Trau might afterwards be written Kreigieu Eryreu *. 
But Mr. Pennant decides in favour of the deriyation 
from ſnow, which is mort conſtant, though there? are 


ſome whole weeks even in winter without it e. The 
earlieſt appearance is in October and November. 


Theſe falls are waſhed away by the rains, and the 


from her park of Snowdon. 


hills remain clear till Chriſtmas: Between that time 
and the middle of- January are rhe greateſt falls, 


| which are ſueceeded about the end of April or be- 


ginning of May by others. that. remain to the depth 


of lome feet to the middle of June. But the fable 
of Giraldus, concerning the continuance of, the log 
the Whole Year 1s totally to be exploded. 


A writ in the reign of queen Mary orders a bun 
Mr. Pennant cites two 
others of Elizabeth. Sir James Price celebrates the 


fertility and woods of Snowdon hills, and Leland f 


lays all Cregereri is foreſt. So Cambrenfis; “ An- 
tiquo proverbio dici ſolet ſicut Monam inſulam ho- 
minibus in annonam, fic Eryri in paſcua, coactis in 
unum armentis omnibus toti Wallice ſufficere poſſe 2.“ 
I ſaw many ſheep on its heights, and large flocks on 


| the neighbouring hills, as I had before ſeen them 


on the bare rocks and craggs of Merionethſhire, 

where one would not have thought it poſſible for uy. 
» Lel, V. 4 | 
© Brit, Zool. I. 162. 8vo. 142. 4to» 


d Ib. 43. 


** . — Or — — 


- ; 
14 { \ | ' 


Allez but Fad to climb. The abies of i its fl 
neſſes were rhe laſt who ſubmitted to the Eng eliſh, 
conlidering! themſelves as by original right belong 


10 the prince « of Wales. 


Mr. Pennant thus deſcribes.t the aſcent. to the bigh- 
elt peak of Snowdon. . on After keeping on the ſide 
of the upper lake yo turn to the left, and ſee nat 


far from the road Caunant marr, a noble catatzdt 


falling over two vaſt rocks. Near this place were 
found ſeveral beads, ſome: of glaſs, and one of jet. 
Aſcend above Cm Brwynog, 2 a, very deep bottom, 


fertile in gwair y rhoſydd, ja. compoſuion of difleren 


kinds of ruſhes and graſs. 2 — mountainous tract 
yields ſcarce any . Ils. produce is cattle and 


ſheep, which, during ſummer, keep very high in 
the mountains with their owners and their families. 


Theſe mountaineers. paſs the ſummer in Havodtys, or 


ſummer dairy houſes, as the Swiſs of the Alps do in 
their ſennes: they manufacture and dye their oun 


cloaths With lichens f from, the rocks; the men either 


working at, barveſt or tending their flocks, the women 


milking, or making butter and cheeſe. For their own 


uſe they, milk both ewes and ggats, and make cheeſe 


of their. milk. . Their diet conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, 


and oat bread, or Bara, Oreb, their: drink whey. 


They are intelligent, wary, and, circumſpect, tall, 
thin, and of ſtrong <@pſtprions. Towards winter 
they de cend to their, Hen, dref, or old dwelling, 
where they lead an idle liſe, . Above the. Cwm, I faw 
Moel y Cynhorion, o oh the hill of council, paſſed through 
Biolcb 1 Magſcum, and ſkirted the ſide of Snow don to 
Buulch y Cum. Hrunnsg, where; the aſcent becomes 


| Very ſteep and diſfeult, and ctravellers uſually purſue 


their way on fogtyclambering;among the rocks. On 
the left were the precipices over Cm... Brwynog with 
Lhn du yr Ardzy at their foot. On, the! right, thoſe 
over the ſmall lakes Liyn Clas, Llyn y Aadroedd, and 
Lyn C Coch:: : che laſt is the bigheſt on this ſide of the 
inountain. The ſpace between the precipices ſorms a 
ſhort bat not very agreeable iſthmus till we reached 
a verdant plain, where : we reſted before we laboured 
up. another ſeries of broken. cragsz after thele a 
ſecond ſmooth tra& which reaches almoſt to the ſum- 


mit, which, by: way of - eminence, is called 7 Wydafa, 
or the conſÞituons. * It riſes almoſt to a point, or at 
beſt there is only room for a circular wall of looſe 


ſtones, within which travellers uſually tuke their re- 


paſt. The mountain from hence ſeems propt by four 


buttreſſes, between which are four deep cums or 
hollows, each excepting one having one or more 
lakes in its diſtant bottom. The neareſt was Hynnen 
Las, or the green well, lyiug immediately below vs, 
its waters appearing black and unfathomable, and 
the edges quite green. From thence is a ſuccefſiou of 
bottoms ſurrounded with the moſt lofty and rugged 
hills. The Wydfa is on one fide ; Crib y Diftil;, with 
its ſerrated tops on another; Crib Coch, a ridge of 


© Lluyd, 4 Ib. 


f v. 43+ 5 1 II. 9. 
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fiery redneſs, appears below the former, and oppo- 
fire to it is the boundary called the I liwedd. Another 


very ſingular ſupport to this mountain is Y Clawdb 


Coch, rifing into a ſharp ridge ſo narrow as not to 


afford breadth. for a path. The view from hence is 
unbounded, ; It rakes in the counties of Cheſter, and 


York, part of the north of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland, a plain view of the iſle of Man, and that of 


Angleſea lay extended like a map. The night was 
remarkably fine, and the body of the ſun appeared 
moſt diſtin till it roſe high enough to render its 


beams too brilliant for the light, and the miſts at- 


tracted by its heat from the various lakes in a flight 
degree obſcured the proſpect. The ſhadow of the 


mountain was flung many miles, and ſhewed its double 


head, the Wyddfa and Crib y Diſtill. I counted be- 
tween 20 and 30 lakes in this county or Merioneth- 


| ſhire, On a ſecond viſit to this mountain the ſky 
was obſcured very ſoon after 1 got up. A vaſt miſt 


enveloped the whole circuit ot the mountain, The 


NY proſpect down was horrible, and gave an idea of a num- 
ber of aby ſſes concealed by a thick ſmoke circulating 


round us. Frequently a guſt. of wind opening the 


 ciouds gave 2 fine and diſtinct viſto of lake and valley 
in one or more places: and then cloſing them alter- 
nately. A thunder ſtorm rolling in a manner inex- 


preſfibly. awful brought on a heavy rain which 


ſwelled the rills on the ſides of the mountain into 
torrents. It is very rare that a traveller gets a fa- 
vourable day to aſcend the hill. 

varioully. reported, Mr. Caſwell, who was employed 
by Mr. Adams in a ſurvey of Wales 1682, meaſured 
it by inſtruments made by the direction of Mr. Flamſ- 


Its height has been 


tead, and aſſerts it to have been 1240 yards b. Mr. 


Lluyd fays its perpendicular height is about 1300 
yards above the ſea level, 
have aſcertained it at 1189 yards, reckoning from 
the quay at Caernarvon to the higheſt peak. The 
ſtone of which it is compoſed is exceſſively hard. 
Large coarſe cryſtal are often found in the fiſſures, 


but later experiments 


and very frequently cubic pyrite the uſual at- 
tendants on Alpine tracts. Theſe are alſo frequented 


by the rock ouzel, and ſome of the lakes are ſtocked 


with char and gwyniads, Alpine fiſh. Large flocks 
of goats are kept for the dairy, and milked with 
great regularity. The plants of the ſpecies called by 
Linnæus ætbereæ are confined to the higher parts. 
The principal animals are foxes. Stags, ſo uncom- 
mon in Leland's time, were extirpated before the 
middle of the laſt century. Dudley earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who had by letters patent been appointed 
chief ranger of the foreſt of Snowdon, endeavoured 
but without ſucceſs, to extend it into Merioneth- 
ſhire and Angleſea; and though once a picked 
jury ſeemed. to have carried the point for him, 


he met with ſo firm an opponent in fir Richard 
Bulkeley that the queen recalled the grant by pro- 


clamation at Weſtminſter 1379. Snowdon was ac- 
counted ſacred by the antient Britons, and ſuppoſed 
to inſpire whomever ſlept on it, The Welſh had al- 
ways the ſtrongeſt attachment to the tract. They el- 


_teemed it the appurtenance of the principality of 


Wales from the time of Brute. Edward I. was told 


by its inhabitants, that, ſhould their prince yield 


bim poſſeſſion, they would not do homage to ſtran- 


gers i. Their princes had the additional title of 


Þ Wren's 8 Ee 
1 Hiſt. Nat, Helvetiæ Cuiioſa . 2. 


; Pooh, p. 369. 


Lords of Snowdon, where five barons held of them. 


Edward, after his conqueſt, held a triumphal fair 


on its ſummit, and adjourned thence to a mn 


on the plain of Nevyn k.“ 5 
Snowdon: is af ridge of mountains three: miles of 


aſcent, the .extremity or ſummit three quarters of 
a mile perpendicular. Twenty-ſeven lakes are ſaid 
to be ſeen from it. Dywarchen, with a floating iſland 
as big as a cock pit, is one of the two placed on the 


top of the mountain by Giraldus, who ſuppoſed it 


formed of earth and roots matted together. Llyn Cadr 


almoſt circular at foot of a round hill called Cady or 
the chair. Llyn Nadart, Llyn Nanilley, Lyn Yrawdd 
Llanberis (ſeems Lluyd's Llyn Yin near Llanberis) 
Hynon on las, or the green lake directly under the peak. 


All theſe are full of trout, and fome have char. 
Lluyd mentions Llyns Teirn, Eigiau, and Lbydau. 


The Welſh call this mountain Moel y Hydwa, q. d. 


the conſpicuous hill. as welllas Krag Eyreri. Gi- 


raldus (II. 9.) inſerts the fabulous ſtory of the 
eagle coming here at ſtated periods expecting war, 
and by  whetting his beak 'making a hole in a 


particular ſtone on Which he perches. In the Latin 
p. 393, it is 
always ſpelt Suatodon, and ſo in the old Engliſh maps. 
The ſtory of the ſnow lying on it for many years men- 
tioned by Mu. Camden has been long exploded. The 
additions to the Britannia ſay it often continues till the 
middle of june, and rightly. diſtinguiſh as fleet what 


memorial printed in Wynne's Appendix, p 


has been thought ſnow in che months of May and 


June. For, generally ſpeaking, here is no ſnow from 


the end of April to the middle of September; ſome 


heaps excepted which often! remain on the tops of 
Moel y.Wydwa: and Karn klewellyn till rhe middle 
of June. Wagner mentions incruſtations of fnow 
«© Iv: ſummer time 
e the tops of the Alps have perpetual froſt and 
There are mountains crowned 
« with hillocks, and vaſt heaps of ſuch ice, oalled 


on the Alps in Switzerland J. 
« perpetual ſnow. 


« by them Firn or Glelſeber, which may be pre- 


© ſumed to have continued for two or three thou- 
* ſand years, and for hardneſs may ſeem to be rather 
and theſe are deſcribed by all 


« cryſtal than ice, 
ſucceeding travellers; but in Wales n no ſuch incruſ- 
tations are known. . | 10 Hint! 

The lakes in this att may amount to 50 or 
60. Mr. Lluyd noted 16 ſeen from tlie top of 


Moel y Wydva. They are generally denominated 
from the rivers they pour forth, or from the colour 
of their water. One under the higheſt peak is called 
Fynnon las, or the Green fountain, and Mr. Ray in 
his Travels obſerves that the waters of the Alpine lakes 


incline to the ſame colour. Others receive their name 


from ſome village or pariſh church adjoining, or from 


ſome remarkable mountain or rock under which they 
lie, and ſome though few are diſtinguiſhed! by names 


| ſcarce intelligible to the beſt' critics in the Britiſh 


language, as Lhn Teirn, Llyn Eigiau; Lyn Llydau. 
Some interpret the firſt: King's niere, from Teirn à ki 

or prince; the othet 'Shoal nere, from Eigitu ſhoals 
of fiſh, Llydaw is the Britiſn name of Armorica, but 
what other ſeuſe it has is ubknown'®. Giraldus 
reports the ſtory of the monocular fiſh of two lakes 


in Scotland, and Mr. Lluyd ſays it is credibly re- 


ported that ſuch are ſometimes taken at Llyn ykwn 
near Llanberris. The better knowledge of later times 


1 Pennant's Wales, II. p. 160-170, 
» Lluyd, 5 0 A 


will 
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tient natural hiſtory, aid one cannot help regret- 
ting that any man of real curioſity and ſeience 
ſhould till attempt to juſtify the eredulity of a 


monk by the hearfy evidence of Welſh peaſants 
and fiſhermen in favour of the monocular trouts, 
or even by French ort German atademicians®. Moſt 


of theſe lakes are ſtored with . tront and eels. The 
Torgoch is found in other lakes in this county and 
Merionetlt : but that of Llanberris affords another 


kind of Alpine fiſb; which Mr: Lluyd takes for the 
gilt chart of Winanderimere in Weſtmoteland, which 


Willughby and Ray conclude to be the carpio lacus 


Hienaci of Rondeletius and Geſner, bat Mr. Pennant? 
denies this... The ſeaſon here for catching both be- 


gins about 11th November, and continues a month. 


. Theſe \fiſhy as well as the Gwiniad of Lyn Tegid in 
Merioneth, are never taken by bait, but always in 
nets near Pontvawr in the river Setont, which iſfuds 


out of this lake, and is ealled now corrnptly Avon 


Sant, from St. Peris?*; Mr. Pennant adds, it is 


the: red char of the Weſtmoreland lakes, and is 
found in Lyn Quellyn near the foot of Snowdon, 


and before the diſcovery. of the copper mines in 
_ thoſe of Llynberris, but the mineral ſtreams have en- 
tirely deſtroyed them in theſe laſt lakes. Lynallet 


in Tse is en for an excellent Lind of 


aeg. 9 0 


kid theſe nibtnajnd; tops Mr. Lund, thi 
moſt noted are Moel y Wydva, y Glyder, Karnedb 
Dhavidb, and, Karnedb Llewelyn, which are very 
properly called Britiſh Alps, particularly; fays Dr. 


Powell, the firſt and laſt, For, beſides their ex- 
traordinary height and craggy preeipices, their 


numerous lakes and rivers, and their being covered 


with ſuom for a conſiderable part of the year, 
| "they agree with the Alps in producing ſeveral | 


fimilar plants and animals*, particularly the Metula 
ſylveſtris Aldrovandi, called here and in Merioneth- 
ſhire Mwyalchin. y Graig, or Rock Ouzel, and in 


Switzerland Berg Aiozel, or Mountain Blackbird *, 


and the Torgoch, or Un:bla minor of Geſaer®, 


{which Mr. Ray“ ſuppoſes the fame with the Roete! 


of the Alpine lakes, both words ſignifying the 
ſame, or Red belly*. Here, as in the Alps, the 


| rareſt plants are found in greateſt variety on the 
ſteepeſt rocks, viz. Klogwyn Karnedh y Wydwa, com- 


monly called Klogwyn y Karnedb, which is probably 
the higheſt rock in the three kingdoms, Craig y Dyſtil 


| (corrupted probably from Diſil, from the water con- 
tinually dropping down this precipice), Trig-oylchare, 


generally and perhaps more truly pronounced y Du- 
gy vilcba, i. e. Treig - Hylebeu, and y Klogwyn du 
ymben y Glyder, which are all near Llanberis, and 
well known to the ſhepherds. Theſe hills are heaped 


on one another, ſo that after climbing up one rock 
| you come to a valley and moſt commonly to a lake, 
and paſling by that, aſcend another, and ſometimes 
a third or fourth before you arrive at the ſummit. 


Theſe mountains, as well as Cader Idris, and ſome 
others in Merionethſhire, differ from thoſe in Breck- 
nockſhire, and other parts of South Wales, in abound- 


ing much more in naked and inacceſſible rocks; and 
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will: account for moſt/iof the marvellous in ah- 
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their ſkirts: and vallies being covered and ſcattered 


over with fragments of rocks of all ſizes fallen from 


the cliffs above. More of this maybe ſeen in Mr. Ray's 


Thyſico-T heological Difcotrſes?; Mr. Lluyd only 
mentions two inſtances; the firſt is the ſummit of . 
Glyder before · mentioned, and hereafter more fully qe. 
ſcribed; where be obſerved prodigions heaps of ſtones, 
many of them as large asthoſe of Stonehenge, in moſt 
irregular ſhapes, and in the utmoſt contuſion, as if rhe 
ſkeleton of the mountain laid bare by torrents of 
rain and ſnow or the general deluge. The other ig 
as regular and uniform as this is diſordered; a naked 
-precipice called Kloguyn near Treigoylchau as ſteep 
as atiy he had feen, but adorned wirh naked pillars, 
aud theſe again lightly croſſed at certain Joints, thar 
ſuch, continues Mr. Lluyd, as favour the hypotheſs 
of the ingeniotis author of the Sacred Theory of the 
Earth might ſuppoſe it one ſmall pattern of the an. 


tediluvian earth, whereas i it was evident the interſtices | 


between the pillars were occaſioned by a continual 
dropping of water down the cliffs, from the frequent 
rains and inow to which this digt rock expoſed to a 
weſterly ſea wind is ſubject, and that the effects of 
ſuch ſtorms are more remarkably regular on this then 
on any other cliff proceeds partly from its fituation, 
partly from the texture of the ſtone; or a natural re- 


gularity of the rock rendered more conſpienous by 
the ſtorms. ' | 


The area of Chet Bach i is covered with grotipes ho 


of columnar ftones of vaſt ſize from 10 to 30 feet 


long, lying in all directions, often piled on one 
another, or half ered; doping down, and ſupported 


by others which lie "without, order at their baſe, 


The tops are frequently crowned with ſtones lying 
borfzontally on them. One of them about 25 feet 
by fix on being ſtamped on gave a tremulous motion 
from end to end. Another 11 by 6 in the thinneſt 
part, was poiſed like a rocking ſtone, and fo was a 
third. Many of them have ſhells bedded in them, and 
ſeveral pieces of lava are found in this neighbour- 


| hood. One ſide of the mountain is formed into 3 


gap, thick ſet with ſharp rocks pointing upwards 
one above another to a great height. In the midſt 
of a vale far below riſes the ſingular mountain 


Trevaen, aſſuming on this ſide a pyramidical form Tr 
naked and very rugged. Near its foot is Lhn Ogwoen, Ll 


noted for its fine tront. 'The water of five lakes 


darts down the precipice of the middle of Benglog, Bi 


the moſt dreadful horſepath in Wales, and forms the 
torrent of the Ogzwen, which falls into the ſea a few 


miles lower. Near Cꝛom Ideval in vironed with horrid 


precipices, ſhading a lake in its bottom, is an excel - 
lent quarry of ſtones, and a dreadful gap in a great 
black precipice called Toll Du, or the Devil's kitchen, 
150 yards long, too deep, and only fix wide, 
through which ruſh the waters bf Llyn y Qun. Klog- 
wyn Du Nnhen y Glyder is as dreadful a precipice as 
any in Snowdon. Its neighbourhood is noted among 
botaniſts for rare plants. Glyder Yawr connected to 
the leſſer Glyder by the Weyn oer affords a noble 
proſpect. The plain on the top is coyered with looſe 
ſtones like the fea beach, in many places croſling 
each. other in various direddions, and intirely naked! 


» gee Phil. Tranf, vol. 57, art, 23. Gent. Mag. 1768, p. 622. Mr. Pennant prudently avoids giving his countenance to theſe 
monſtroſities. Zool, IH, 262. and in his Wales, II. I 36, he ye, At preſent there is not a fiſh in the lake to diſprove the relation. 


„Ib. III. 258. ? Lluyd. 
r See Ray's . Pennant's Wales, II. 156. 


4 Pennant Zool. III. 263. 


* Pennant, Zool. I. 229. * Þ. xa0ts 


u Willogh. Ichthyol. 
2 Pennant's Wales, II. i $1==156, 
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* Pennant Zool, III. 296. 
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Linne Dolbaterue, two miles in length, and half a 
ce mile in breadth. Linne Peris a mile in length. 
« Segent cummith firll through Llin Peris, and a 
« bow ſhotte of ynto Dolbatern poole. Ther is but 
% bridge betwixt theſe two. In theſe two pooles 


« he redde bely fiſhes called Thorgoughe, i, e. thori 


« qut pectoris rubri. Ther be alſo of them in Llyn 
„ Tarthennine and in Llyn Boladulinne, They be 
« taken in theſe three poles in order, and taken in 
« the one and not ſeen in the other *.”? 

The pictureſque vale of Nant Beris, bounded by 
Snowden, Cefn Cwm Gafr, the two Glyders, and 
the two Lliders, each of them firſt rate mountains, 
is ſtrait and ncarly of equal breadth, filled by mea- 
dows and two magnificent lakes communicating by a 


river.. Leland ſays © the beſt wood of Caernarvon- 


« ſhire is by Glin Kledder, and by Glin Llughy, and 
« by Capel Kerizh, and at Llan Peris b. But the 
woods are cut down, and the road leading hither 
much improved. On the loftieſt part over one of 
the lakes ſtand the remains of Caſtell Dolbadern, a 
round tower, and a few fragments of walls. Do- 
I lebaterne, on a rock between two linns. There is 
4 yet a piece of a tour wher Owen Gough brother 
« ro Llewellin laſt prince was in priſon ©.” 
valley are two groupes of wretched houſes, the 
fartheſt, with its church, dedicated to St. Peris, 
whoſe well is ſhewn here. The upper lake is the 
moſt beautiful, 140 yards deep i in places; 5 the lower, 
about 12 miles long, narrows into the river Rythel, 
and ſpreading to Caernarvon, aſſumes the name of 
Seiont l. This country is part of the woodleſs flat 
between the mountains and the Meinai. Its want of 
ſtrength is ſupplied with ſeveral ports fortified in the 
Britiſh manner. Dinas Dinortoig, half a mile ſouth 
of the church of Llandeniolen, is the chief: the area 
is very large, ſurrounded with an agger of ſmall 


ſtones backed by another of very large ones; then 


ſucceeds a deep ditch and rampart of earth, a ſecond 
vaſt ditch and a third rampart; within the area is a 
circle of ſtones, probably the poſt of commander in 


chief. Another poſt hereabouts is named Pen Gaer, 
a ſmaller Bryn Caſtrelau, ſingle walled, and on an 


eminence on the other fide the Rythell is another 
called Caer Cum y Glo, or Caer Caneg y Fran, from 


Which is ſaid to have been a paved way to Llys 
Dinorwig e. 


* two miles up the lande, and there is a fair every 
year, but no weekly market. 


* plain, and hath two or three paroches having very 


„good plenty of corne and graſſe, but very little 
The ſmale townlet of Aberdaron wher is 


* wode. 
n 30 or mo houſes is on the very farther ripe of 
_ © Daron, rhe fe a quarter of a mile of; the paroch 
.. FRIEFA above almoſt a mile on the ſhor as the ſalt 
* water compaſith about with a hedd. It is called 


ani reguli, wher was a late a great pilgrimage. 


The hither end of Llene by the ſhore cummith in 


a hill caullid Brizh Rivil ubi vallis Vortigerni,” a 
round craggy rock ſeen from Caernarvon and 
called Ryva/ hill. © Betwixt Vallis Vortigerni 
Yo Wo. Aberdaron the cumpaſe of the fea gathereth 
© an head and the ſea entereth at both ends*” 
Newyn, ſituated on a headland of its own name, 
is a contributary borough ro Caernarvon, to which 
L. el. v 48. 


b Tr, V. 47. 
* Ib, e a f V. 494 
\ Pennant, 172—174. K Hiſt. Brit. c. 48. 
v Pen. II. bY 298, 
Vor. II. 


 Mwyalchen y graig, or rock ouzel, 


In this 


From thence to Aber- 
d daron, 12 miles, the ground betwixt is ſumwhat 


c 80 9. 
g Ana. Wavefl. II. 239. 


the Black Prince granted: a Sun: day market; and two 
farms. Here Edward I. held a found table 12848; 
as a triumph on his conqueſt of Wales k. 

A very ſteep road leads from Wader among the 
vales in the mountains. At the top of one is "Lys 
Llydaw. a fine lake, with one little iſland frequenred 
by black backed gulls. The Wheatear and the 
are the only in- 
habitants of theſe heights. Nant Gwinan is the molt 
beautiful vale in Snowdon, gnarded on- each fide 


with vaſt mountains with the pretty lake Lhu Groinun, 


and a ruined chapel of the ſame name. Ar the end 
of the vale is the beautiful Ihn Dinas, and at the 
bottom of a tract of meadow rifes a vaſt infulated 
rock cloathed with woods called Dinas Emris, 
whoſe ſummit is a large area, on the acceſſible part 
of which are two great ramparts of ſtone, and within 
it the ruins of a ſtone building 10 yards long: 1 his 
may have been the reſidence of Voriigern; and 
Merlin Ambroſius may have given it the name of 


Emris. A place cloſe by called Cell y Decoiniad, or 


the cell of the diviners, alludes to the magicians of 
Vortigern's courti. 


Nan y Grertheyrn, or Vottigern's valley in this Nant y 
neighbourhood, is ſuppoſed 07 Mr. Pennant to have W 


been the ſcene of that prince's retreat, though Nen- 
nius © places it near the Teivi in Caermarthenſhire. 


Certain it is that fancy cannot ſrame a ſpot fitter for 
the retreat or ſecurity of a profligate monarch, who | 
might have fixed his reſidence on a high natural 


mountain above the ſea improved by art. Till the 
beginning of the laſt century a tumulus of flones 
covered with turf called Bedd Gwrthyrn was to be 


ſeen here, when it was opened, and found to cover a 
ſtone coffin containing the bones of a tall man!. 


Acrofs the hollow between two ſummits of the Eifl 
mountains extends an immenſe rampart of ſtones, or 
ruins of a wall which blocked up the paſs. On the 
Eifl is the moſt perfect and magnificent as well as 


moſt artful Britiſh poſt, called Tre'r Caeri, or the 
totem of the fortreſſes. 


| The acceſſible fide is de- 
fended by three walls, the loweſt very imperfect, tie 
next tolerably intire has the grand entrance, and in 


one part points up to the third wall, which runs 


round the edges of the hill top: the ſecond wall 
unites with the firſt, which runs into a point, returns 


> and gains the higheſt in an inacceſſible part of the 
Nevin, called by Lad! 1 1 tounelet, ä 


hill: about the middle of the area is a ſquare place 
ſecured with ſtones, a ſort of prætorium, ſurrounded 
with two rows of cells of various forms, ſome of the 
circular 15 feet diameter, of the oblong 3o feet 
long, with long entrances regularly faced with ſtone. 
The upper wall was in many places 15 fect high. on 
the outſide, and often 16 feet broad, conſiſting of 
two parallel aud contiguous parts, one ſerving as a 
parapet to the other. South of this fortreſs is Moe! 
Garn Guzwch, a conic hill, with a prodigious heap of 


ſtones on its ſummit, called Arffedaged y Goures, or 
a in Walch Llan engan Brening, i. e. fanum Nini- 


the apron full of ſtones flung down by the gianteſs, 
From the Eifl one ſces ſeveral other lefler eminences, 
fortified in a manner nearly ſimilar; as Carn Madryn, 
the hill of Bodnan above Nevyn, Moel ben Twrch, 
Caſtell Gwghan, remarkable for à ſmall circular en- 
trenchment, and Pen y Gaer, on the other fide of 
the paſs leading from Arfon to Llyn; all which make 
it probable that this country was the retreat of multi- 
tudes of Britans from the firſt fury of the Saxon in- 
vaders x. | 

4 Pennant Ib. II. 156-188. 


b Pennant, Ib. 2or. 203. 
1 Kennet's Parochial Antiquities. Alcheſter, ny bgs. 
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At Bethkelert under Snowdon, now a mean village, 


was a priory of black canons, the oldeſt foundation 
in Wales except Bardſey, or Bangor, now the pro- 
perty of lord Radnor, valued at C. 70. per annum u. 


In 1688 were found in a rock called Kareg Dhinin 


in Berhkelert pariſh under a great ſtone, about £0 braſs 
weapons engraved in Pl. XVIII. fig. 14, 15. which 

ſeem ro have been ſhort ſwords or daggers trom one 

to two feet long, ſome flat, ſome quadrangular, 
ſeveral gilt; but the greater part when firſt found 
were covered with a bluiſh fuſt; the handles which 
were probably of wood were all waſted, and a few 
of them had two braſs nails riveted on each ſide into 
holes in which they faſtened the weapons to the 
handles. Such have been found elſewhere in Wales 
and thoſe mentioned by Mr. Camden in Cornwall at 
the foot of St. Michael's mount were probably the 

ſame b. 

CANGANOR UM PromonTorIvVM, — or, as 
the Palatine MS. of Ptolemy reads, T'a/yavwy , is 
evidently in Wales, and ſeems to be Branchipult 
point, or Liyn promontory in Caernaryonſhire. This 
and St. David's head are the only two remarkable 

heads of land in all Wales, which would be moſt in 
ſight of the Romans as they ſailed through the Iriſh 
ſea, This and Octopitarum promontorium Mr. Ward 

believed to be the two promontories which are all 
| Ptolemy mentions in Wales ?. 


Traeth Mawr is a large extent of ſands His 


the counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth, which 
ſir John W ynne of Gwedir in 1625 conceived a de- 
fign of gaining from the ſea, with a leſſer called 
Trxaetb Bychan, by embanking 4%. Beyond there lies 
, the little town of Penmorva, in whoſe church is a 
0 monument for that valiant knight ſir John Owen. 
In former times this neighbourhood abounded with 
gentry who divided the hundred of Evionnyd, in 
which it is ſituate, and filled the country with their 
bloody feuds. Near Dolbenmaen is a large mount, on 
which Mr. Rowlands conjectures ſtood a watch tower. 
Near 7/tymkiged are three cromlechs joining to each 
other, and near Clenenney on Broch Craig wen, a fine 
druidical circle, conſiſting at preſent of 38 ſtones. At 
a mile's diſtance, and within ſight of this above Pen- 
mor va is another r. | | 
At Criketh be two or three poor houſes, and 
there is a ſmall rill. 
_ * chiſed town now clene decayed *.” 


There hath been a fran- 


Crickaeth is a poor borough town contributary to 


Caernarvon, having a caſtle on a high hill jutting 
into the ſea, the iſthmus defended by two ditches. It 
conſiſts of four ſquare courts, and on each ſide the 
entrance a round tower. It was the reſidence of 
fir Howell y Fwyall, who diſputed the honor of 
taking the king of France at Poitiers with Denis de 


Morebeque, a knight of Artois. The Black Prince, 


however, made him conſtable of this caſtle, with 


the privilege of having a meſs of meat ſerved up 
before his pole ax, with a guard of eight yeomen at 


an allowance of 84. per day from the king © „ and 
then given to the poor, 


Aberdaron is a poor fiſhing village on a ſandy bay 


under high ſandy cliffs at the extremity of the 
county. The church has two ailes ſupported by 


four handſome pillars. This being the place where 


ER © 


devorces took boat for Bardſey iſland was greatly 


reſorted to. Leland " ſays it was called Llan engan 


Brennine, Fanum Niniani reguli. It was dedicated to 


Hywyn, a ſaint of that iſland, and was a ſanctuary. 


Ninian was ſon of a Welſh prince. Bardſey iſland, 


called alſo the and of ſaints and Zynis, Enlli, or the 
| t/land of the current, is about two miles in circum. 


ference, a very fertile plain well cultivated, The 
abbot's houſe is' a large ſtone building inhabited by 
ſeveral of the natives. - Not far from it is a ſingular 
chapel cr oratory, a long arched edifice with an in- 
ſulated ſtone altar near the eaſt end, where one of 
the inhabitants reads prayers*. It was founded be. 


fore A. D. 516, and was valued at C. 46. per annum 7, 


Dubricius, archbiſhop of Canterbury, retired to it 


» Bard 


on his reſignation. On a mount above was a chapel and 


well of our Lady. Great numbers of herrings aretaken 
on this coaſt, The churches in this country are of very 


antient foundation. In that of Llangynodol is an in- Ling 


ſcription to ſome holy woman. Hic jacet GwEx Hok br. 


Another over a ſtable in Llannor pariſh has DERvo Lins 


hic jacet, and at Capel Tverack in Aberdaron is 
a third. On the ſafe ſandy bay of Porth yn Liyn are 
remains of a Roman entrenchment. © 


Capel 
Yee, 


* Pollele bay a poore market, now a late faatio van, 
© optima carinis. The prince had a place there u 


«yet appereth 55 


Pullbeli is the beſt town in this country, the 


magazine of goods which ſupplies all this tract, and 
has a tolerable harbour for veſſels of about 60 tons. 
The Black Prince made it a free borough by charter 


dated in the 12th year of his principality, and granted 


the fee farm of it and Nevyn to Nigel de Loryng, 
one of the gentleman of the bedch2mber. Corn 
 Madryn, five miles inland from hence a lofty rocky 


infulated hill was the ſtronghold of the ſons of Owen 


Gwynedd: the bottom, ſides, and top are filled with 


cells of different ſhapes, once covered from the 


weather, and many of them pretty intire : the whole 


ſummit ſurrounded by a wall ſtill in many parts 
viſible . 


South of Caernarvon is 88 on the fea 
coaſt, a village of about nine houſes, where Beuno 


ſon of a nobleman of Powiſland, having embraced a 


religious life, ſettled A. D. 616, and raiſed St. Winifred 


to life, and built a church, which he had in vain at- 


tempted to build at Gwardog near Caernarvon. This 


church was conventual, and Beuno firſt abbot. It 
is a moſt beautiful freeſtone building, the moſt mag- 


nificent in North Wales, 132 feet long by 27 


wide, and the tranſepts from north to ſouth 63 feet. 


It was ſupported by oblations at Beuno's tomb on 


Trinity Sunday till the decayed ſtate of the roof 


were adorned with the hiſtories of Beuno and 


| Winifred, now reduced to three whole-length name- 


has at laſt required a brief. The chancel windows 


leſs an To the ſteeple which is at the welt end. 


joins on the ſouth ſide by a very antient narrow vault 
or covered way covered with great flat ſtones Beuno's 
chapel 41 feet by 24, and almoſt in the middle his 
monument, a plain altar-tomb, on which the country 
people lay their children a whole night after bathing 
them in his well for epilepfies, and if they happen 
to ſleep imagine a cure. Jo it were formerly brought 
all calves and lambs with a particular mark called 


Beuno's mark which were redeemed or left for the 


* Tan. 703. 705. Pennant, 11. 176, » Lluxd, Ward in Horſley, p. 366. 
4 Pennant, Ib. 184. | r Pennant, II. 187-189. | | * Lel. V. 59. | 
n 193. 1 V. 50. © Pennant, Ib. 195. 196. 7 Thaw: 703 ˙ 
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abbot. They are ſtill brought to the churchwarden 
| and redeemed with money which they put into an 
old cheſt of one piece of wood, called C St. Beino, 


and apply to the repair of the church. The eaſt 


window of this chape! had paintings of the faint 
and the Crucifixion 1718, now all gone. It ſerves at 


preſent for a ſchool. Leland calls this “ the old 
„ chirche wher St. Bennow lyith hard by the new 
« which is of new work almoſt as bigge as St. Da- 
« yid's*,” He adds that the monaſtery of White 
monks (Ciſtercians) was ſuppreſſed many years ago, 


At the Lincoln taxation 1291 the church was colle- 


giate, and ſo continued to the diſſolution . It is 


2 finecure rectory of C. 200 a year belonging to 
| Jeſus college, Oxford, who are bound to preſent 
their principal. The vicarage is worth £.50. On the 
| ſhore juſt below the church they ſhew the place 
where Beuno landed his materials. It is a flat ſand 


ſurrounded by hills of pebbles, which in ſtorms are 


| driven over the ſand but do not remain long, of 


which the credulous vulgar make a miracle. 
In Bach:ven tenement, about half a mile from this 


place, is a very uncommon cromlech; the upper 


ſtone inclined to the weſt has on its ſurface a number 
of ſmall ſhallow holes, with two or three larger than 
the reſt. At 30 paces diſtant is an upright ſtone 
On the other fide of the Llyfni is a ſtrong camp 


called Carreg y dinas, the three ſides to the river very 
ſteep, the fourth defended by two foſſes and two 


banks chiefly of ſtone, the inner one fix yards high: 
in the middle a mount, the entrance at the eaſt end. 
Three miles to the eaſt is Dinas Dinlle, a mount of 


gravel and fand in the verge of a great marſh on the 


ſhore, having at the top a Jarge area ſurrounded by 
a vaſt agger : within which are remains of foun- 


dations of an oblong form of earth and round ſtones, 
and in one part a tumulus of the ſame materials. 
Without on one ſide is a very deep ditch, with another 


high rampart : a regular entrance at one end, but 


at the other the ground flopes to the ſea. This 
fortreſs Mr. Pennant aſcribes to the Romans, whoſe 


coins, particularly thoſe of Allectus, have been found 
there. Saxton's and Speed's maps ſeem to place 


another hereabouts by the name of Caer Jerienroclem. 
Between the former and Dinas Dinoethwy, which is 


four miles diſtance, is Dinas y Prif, or the poſt of 


the chieftain, a ſmall camp about 44 yards ſquare, 


each corner elevated above the ramparts, and within 
are foundations of ſtone buildings. 

Glynlliven was the reſidence of Cilmin Troed du, 
nephew of Merfyn Frych. prince of Wales, flain 


A. D. 841, from whom deſcend the family of Glynn, 
who take their name from the place, though it now 
belongs by marriage to fir John Wynne. 


* Cairarvon on the hither fide Segent = in [f- 
* curvay hundrede f.“ 

SETANTIORUM PORTUS (Xe{;]co Palat.) if we have 
any regard to Prolemy's ſituation muſt be near the 


mouth of the river Ribbles. The courſe of the mi- 
lirary way from Cheſter to the ſea coaſt is yet very 
viſible in ſeveral places, as Dr. Ward was aſſured by 

a good hand. It paſſes near Bangor, which it may 


do and yet terminate near Caernarvon, which is juſtly 
ſuppoſed to have ariſen from the antieut Se: 
rio b Or as Ravennas calls it, Segantio, the boaſt of 


. from a ſimilar apartment called, = 
the nurſery. On the ſouth fide [ 3 | 
next the river Seiont are three hexagon and three 


North Wales for beauty of ſituation, goodneſs of 
buildings, regularity of plan, and, above all, for the 
grandeur of the caſtlei, The town is a ſquare in- 
cloſed with embattled ſtone walls on three ſides, 
the caſtle defending it on the ſouth. In the weſt 
wall are three round towers, and two rhore on each 
ſide of a narrow gate. In the north wall two and 


in the eaſt two, The town and county halls and the 


cuſtom-houſe ſtand on the caſtle green. Edward I. 
built this caſtle in a ſingular and elegant ſtyle (and 
probably the town at the ſame time) with the re- 
venues of the fee of York then vacant, A deep 
narrow ditch defends it on the north ſide or in front, 


where over the principal entrance is ſeated a bare- 


headed figure in flowing locks, holding in his left 


hand a ſword which he ks with his right, or 
perhaps is ſheathing in alluſion to the Welſh war 


being ended. Under his feet a defaced ſhield, The 


gate leads into a narrow oblong court. At the 
weſt end a polygon tower with three hexagon towers 
above, on whole battlements are eagles, whence it 
has the name of Eagle tower, In a room of this 


tower 11 feet by 7 of this form 
Edward II. was born April 25, . 
1284. A paſſage ſeparates it 


octagon towers, and others on the north. On the 
eaſt a magnificent entrance with a lofty round areh 
and ſmall poſtern. Theſe towers communicate all 
round by noble galleries, and ſeveral of them are 
ſurrounded by ſmaller towers peculiar to this and 
Conway caſtle. In the north-eaſt corner is a deep 


well half filled up. One of the towers was a dun- 
geon, and it is pretended that a man being let down 
into it to fetch up a dog found a hammer and a 
wooden door that he was afraid to open. The 


caſtle is founded on a rock, and almoſt intire; the 
outer walls of white hewn ſtones, with an edging of 


red ones at the corners and about the windows, as 


alſo in ſeveral faſcias, which have a pretty effect. The 
conſtable of the caſtle is always mayor, having 
under him an alderman, two bailiffs, &c. His ap- 


pointment is £.200 per ann. and he is to keep the 
caſtle in repair: 5/. was laid out on it a few years 


ago: for the reſt only its demolition. is prevented. 


The caſtle was burnt by the Welſh 1294 *, and 


ſurrendered to the parliament 1646. On the 


eaſt ſide of the town is a large ſuburb with 


a wide ſtreet leading over the bridge and ditch 
through the eaſt gate, which is ſided with two round 


towers, and has over it a handſome afſembly-room. 
The rown is well built, the ſtreets at right angles 


with the principal one, wherein is the old town-hall 


falling to ruin. Here is a chapel built for the uſe 
of the garriſon, and ſerved by the vicar of Llan Beblic 


who performs the ſervice in Engliſh. The morning 
ſervice when 1 was there was opened with a hymn 
compoſed on purpoſe, and after the Nicene creed 
the miniſter gave notice that the charity of the con- 
gregation was deſired for a perſon who had been 
long ill, and it was collected by the church-war- 
dens in copper bafons with long handles, which 


is the general method of providing for the poor in- 


dy, 13. © Tan. 705. Pennant, 11. 210. « Penrant, Ib. 211, 212, 
. f Lel. V. 47. | & Ward in Ons 370. 
Ib. 450. | | : Pennant, II. 214. * Powel, 380, 
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ſtead of a rate. On the oppoſite ſide of the river 
Seint about half a mile from the town are the ruins 
of a Roman fort, its walls intire on three ſides, 
about to feet high and near four feet thick, built 
of rude ſtones ſtrongly cemented together, and in- 
cloſing an area of about 80 yards from eaſt to welt 
by 45 from north to fouth; the welt ſide over- 
hanging the ſteep bank of the river has no traces of 
a wall. Helena the wife of Conſtantius is faid to 
have had a chapel here, and her name is alſo 
preſerved in a well half a mile below on the river 
lide very good © for bathing little lads when they 
« be very ſeek for want of wind breath, after being 
cleared by a broom from the flaver.“ Near it 
was found not many years ago a braſs pot full of 
money under a tree. Another the winter before I 
was there near the gallows on the bank of the marſh 


by the river ſide. Mr. Pennant meaſured one fide. 


74 feet, the other pointing to the river 64 feet. 
He calls this an old Roman fort diſtinct from Se- 
gontium, Which is at a ſmall diſtance from this 
and about a quarter of a mile from Mennai, an ob- 
long of about ſix acres; on the ſummit of a riſing 
ground floping down on every fide, divided by the 
publick road, but on ſeveral parts are veſtiges of walls 
and ruins of a hy pocauſt: à gold coin r. DIVI AVG. 
IL. AVGVSTVS was found here. Near the gallows 
is a ſtone bridge of three arches to which the tide. 
comes up the river: the oppoſite ſhore is finely 
wooded. Some derive the name of the town from 
its walls, Caer-ar- fon. It had its own priſon for petty 


$EGOM1TIUM, 


offences and 4 merchant gild, whoſe bondſmen by 


hkeing in the town. and paying ſcot and lot a year 
and a day gained their liberty. Jews were not per- 


mitted; to refide in the borough. It ſends one 


member, has four fairs, and a good weekly market. 
It gave title of earl 4 Charles J. 1628 to Robert 


lord Dormer, whoſe ſon Charles ſucceeded 1643, 
and died without iſſue. The title was revived 1 George 


I. in the perſon- of James Bridges lord Chandos 
created marquis of Cacrnarvon and duke of Chan- 
dos 1719, ſucceeded 1744 by his ſecond ſon Henry, 
and he 1771 by his ſon James, third and youu 
duke. 
Aber Ogwen. Near Wer ue, at the mouth of a furious tor- 
rent Ogwen is a ruined old chapel and certain 
entrenchments. In a field called Car Guilun Dat is 
an artificial cave, in which tradition buries Wil- 
liam de Breos exccuted by Llewelin the Great on 
ſuſpicion of too great familiarity with his queen. 


Carn Llewellyn and Carn Dafydd are two ſummits of 


Coe) Mawr, mountains. At Coytmore or Coed Mawr houſe be. 
longing to the Pughs of Peubryn, is a portrait by 

Lely of the dwarf painter Richard Gibſon and his 

fairy wife, neither of whom exceeded three feet 

10 inches l. In Aber glen is a double caſcade, and 

at the entrance of the glen a large artificial mount, 

once the ſite of a caſtle belonging to Llewelyn the 


Great who there cauſed Breos before- mentioned to 


be hanged® | 

- Bangor: by Lager in Iſcurvay handred hath two WELLER a 

town conliſts of one ſtreet, in which are the market 
houſe and inn. The preſent cathedral is of the 
15th century, the choir built by biſhop Dean be- 
tween 149 and 1500, the tower and nave by biſhop 


& Walp. Anccd. of Paint. III. 64, | 
» Lel. V. 47. 9 Pennant, II. 284. 
Ib. Tan. 704. = Wyndham, 152. 


« year, but jkant a market every week.“ The 
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Skevyngton 1532, Whole work is commemorated by 


an inſcription over the welt door, molt of the gl | 


trauſept being left ſtanding. The nave is 110 feet 
long by 60, the tranſepts 60 by 25, the choir 54 by 


26. Here are monuments for biſhops Glynn 1535 


Robinſon 1534, Vaughan 1597, Rowlands 1616, 


Morgan 1673, and one, with a croſs fleuri in the 


ſouth tran{ept aſcribed to Owen Slendwr but ag, 


he was buried at Monington in Herefordihire, where 
he died, ] ſhould rather aſcribe it to ſome of the 
carlier biſhops. Mr. Pennant gives it to Owen 
Gwynned. The palace was built by bilhop Skey. 


ington, and is ſurrounded by an embattled wall. The 
dean's houſe is the only one of the chapter remain. 
ing, the reſt with St. Mary's church and the old 


caltle have been long down, but three ſides of the 


wall are yet to be uncell on a ſteep rocky bill a 


quarter of a mile caſt of the town o. Black friarg 
founded without the town is converted into a free- 
ſchool, and over the chimney is a monument of One 


Gryſfydh found in its ruins. Bangor is the oldeſt 


epiſcopal ſee in North Wales, and the ſecond in 
Cambrja, being founded about A. D. 5164, 


Pen maen mawr is eight miles along the ſand; 
from Bangor, and 1400 feet perpendicular", At 
the foot of this mountain is a lone inn improving 


Pen wy 
mann, 


ſince a turnpike road has been lately carried over 


the, middle, finiſhed about 1772, and defended by 
a wall on the brink of the. precipice*, The ſeg 


breaks juſt before it at the ſide of the road which 
proceeded up the fide of that ſtupendous mountain, 


whoſe ſummit is hard rock, and its fide beſtrewed 


with fragments of {tone fallen or ſtarting through 


the ſurface ſo as to leave a path only for a ſingle 
carriage concealed from the perpendicular declivity 


to the ſea by a wall five feet high of ſtones bedded in 
' mortar, but with ſo liule foundation that large por- 
tions of it were continually falling. © On the top of 


this mountain ſtands a lofty and impregnable hill 


called Braich y Dinas, where we find the ruinous Bd 
walls of an exceeding ſtrong fortification, encom- Du 


paſſed with a treble wall, and within each wall 


the foundation of at leaſt 100 towers, all round and 


of equal bigneſs and about fix yards diameter 
within the walls, which in moſt places were two 


yards thick and in ſome about three. The caſtle 


ſeems to have been impregnable, there being no 
way to affault it, the hill is ſo high, ſteep and 


rocky, and the walls fo ſtrong. The way or entrance 
to it aſcends by many turnings, ſo that 100 men 


might defend themſelves againſt a legion, and yet 


it ſhould ſeem there were lodgings for 20,c00 men 
within theſe walls. At the ſummit of the rock 


within the innermoſt wall is a well, which affords 
plenty of water in the drieſt ſummer. Tradition 
makes this to have been the ſtrongeſt retreat that 


the Britans had in all Snowdon: and the greatnels | 


of the work ſhews it to have bcen a princely forti- 
fication ſtrengthened both by nature and art, ſeated 
on the top of one of the higheſt monuments of that 
part of ' Snowdon which lies next the ſea.” Thus 2 
MS. written by fir John Gwynn of Gwedyr t. Charles 
I. communicated to biſhop Gibſon by his worthy 
friend Mr. Griffith Jones, ſchoolmaſter of Llanrwſt. 


Mr. Pennant* confirms this account, and diſcovered 


among the looſe ſtones three if not four walis very 


m Pennant, II. 298—3 03. 
Willis, 47. Tan. 705. 
8 Tennant, II. 394e : II. 209, 307. 
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One was ſix feet high 
and a foot and an half thick, In moſt places the 
facings appeared very perfect, but all of dry work. 


Between theſe walls in all parts were innumerable 


ſnall buildings moſtly circular, regularly faced within 
and without, but not diſpoſed in any certain order, 
which had been much higher and in diameter from 


five to 12 and 18 feet The walls were in certain“ 
places interſected with others equally ſtrong. On 
the north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt ſides are the plain 


marks of two roads of a zigzag form, with remains 


of walls on both ſides leading to the ſummit, Oh 


the ſmall area of the top had been a groupe of 
rowers or cells like the former, one in the centre and 


five others ſurrounding it, three of them ſtill diſtin; 


Near this had been a ſimilar groupe, but at preſent 
reduced to a ſhapeleſs heap of ſtones. Near one of 


theſe groupes is a well cut in the live rock, and always 
filled with rain water, 
of Mr. Flamſtead meaſured the height of the moun- 
tain from the ſands 1345 feet. 


Mr. Catwell at the requeſt 


t. Mr. Pennant con- 
fiders this as a ſtrong hold of the Britans exactly 
of the ſame kind with thoſe on Carn Madryn, 
Carn Boduican, and Tre'r Caeri before deſcribed. It 


was moſt judiciouſly calculated to cover the paſſage 
into Angleſea, and impregnable except by famine. 
Neither biſhop Barrington nor Mr. Holland of Con- 
way, who went to the top of this mountain ſome years 
ago, could find any caſtle or any thing the leaſt re- 


markable except a common carnedd or heap of 
ſtones®. 


or 40 yards by leſs than 20, conſiſting of two con- 


central walls clearly to be traced with ruins of a 
Theſe walls 


third ſcarce diſcernable under the ruins. 
are ſeven or eight feet thick and about five feet 
high, the innermoſt about 20 feet from the next, 


and that about 40 yards to the outermoſt; built of 


looſe rough ſtones piled up without cement. Within 


the incloſure and almoſt filling it is a long barrow 


of looſe ſtones bearing north and ſouth, and in a line 


with it a clear perpetual ſpring riſing from a well. 
The entrance was on the north, and the way to it 
wound up the welt fide of the hill from north to 


ſouth. Among the ruins on the welt fide near the 
outer wall is a rock baſon about ſix inches or more 


deep and three feet wide whelmed under ruins. He 
thinks it a Druidical high place with an outer line 
of ſeparation, a pronaos, and a Bre y Tinas or mount 
of the holy fire like Carabre in Cornwall and Mount 


Sinai as deſcribed Exodus xix.* 


About a mile from Braich y Dinas flands _ | 


moſt remarkable monument in all Snowdon, called 
Y Meineu birion, on the plain ſummit of the 


mountain in Dwy Gyvylcheu pariſh above Geνα,i, - 


glas, It is a circular entrenchment about 26 


yards (Mr. Pennant ſays 80 feet) diameter, on the 


outſide whereof are certain rude ſtones ſet on end, 
of which about 10 are now ſtanding from five to 
lix feet high, and eight feet three inche> within a 
ſtone wall. Another ſtone 11 feet two inches long 
lies on the ground, Near this are four other circles 
far inferior in ze. 
ſtone, the remains of a cromlech. 
* Archzol, F; 201. 


Comes 308, 39. 
d Ib. 294. © Ib. 311. 


his Dictionary has preſerved 24. 


Eifleddfods; or meetings for deciding the merits ot 
rivals in our Britiſh Olympics, might have originally 


Governor Pownall has ſeen with very dif- 
ferent eyes, and found on the ſummit of the third 
mountain Pen y Dinas, an oval incloſure about 30 


In the center of one is a flat 
Near it ſtand. 


three large ſtones placed triangularly. About three 
furlongs from this monument are two large Karneds, 
or heaps of different ſized ſtones, and not far from 
one of them a circle of ſmall ſtones. Near this laſt 
is a great rude ſtone ſtanding upright called Main y 


Campiau, or flone of the games, and almoſt conti- 


guous is a carnedd and a ſmall circle of 12 ſtones. 


This tract had certainly been much inhabited, for all 
around are foundations of ſmall buildings made of 


rounded ſtones ſuitable to the rudeneſs and ſimplicity 
of diſtant ages. Small upright ſtones and numbers of 
{mall carnedds are ſcattered in various places, and the 
veſtiges of a formed road are to be ſeen pointing 
from hence to the Conwy. Wharever purpoſe the 
leſſer circles might be deſigned for, there is great 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the greater, eſpecially that near 
Maen y Campiau, were the Britiſh circus for the ex- 
hibition of antient games, of which Dr. Davies in 


Probably the 


been held here br in ſimilar places 7. Tradition 
ſays a bloody battle was fought here by the 
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Romans and Britans ; the latter gaining the victory 


buried their dead under theſe heaps to preſcrve them 
from the wild boars then common in thele parts, and 


to ſerve as memorials. About theſe Karneds are ſe— 
veral graves with ſtones pitched on them, and covered 


by one or two large ones, ſuppoſed to be the ; paige | 


of officers . 
Near Bangor ſtands Penrhyn, an old houſe built 
on the ſite of a palace of Roderic Mwlwynog prince 


6 


of Wales A. D. 720, rebuilt by Guilim ap Gryffyd 


in the reign of of Henry VI. repaired by fir Rhys 
Gryffyd 1575, and going to be teſtored to its for- 
mer [luſtre by its preſent owner Richard Pennant; 


elq; created lord Penrhyn 1784. The drinking 


horn of Piers Gryffyd; a naval officer in queen 


Elizabeth's fleet againſt the Armada, 1s ill preſerved 
here!. 

In Llandegai church is the monument of archbiſbop 
Williams, who was born at Aberconway 1592, and 


died 1650in the houſeof fir Roger Moſt yh at Gloddaeth*; 


On the top of a lofty hill over Conway marſh is 


| Caſtell Caer Lleion, a Britiſh poſt, ſurrounded by 


ditches and ſtrong ramparts of ſtones “. 
Conwy river is probably one of the nobleſt 
ſtreams of its length in Europe. Though its courſe 


is but 24 miles, it receives ſo many brooks and ri- 
vulets from the adjacent mountain of Snowdon that 
Hence 
Mr. Lluyd ſuppoſes it received its name; for ad- 


it bears ſhips of burden for eight miles. 


mitting that Gwy or //y ſignifies a river“, Kynwy 


mult denote a great or principal river, the prefix 


Kyn being augmentative, as hn han very white, 


Llatidegat, 


Caer Lleion. 


Couny 7. 


Ioyndyn very ſtiff; or ſignify ing. firſt or chief, as Nynvid 


the old or Antediluvian world, yndydh day break, 


Kynverthyr protomartyr, &c. and he ſuſpects G7 to 


be originally the ſame with the Iriſh Cean, i. e. head, 
' whence Kyntav ſignifies the firft, q. d. permav, the 


chiefeſt; and Dr. Davies ſuppoſes the word Kynd-, 


haredh, Vertigo, to be the ſame with Pendharedh, 


Admitting this, the proper names of Cungetorix, Cu- 
nobelinus, Cuneglaſus, and Cunotamus*, or according 
to the Britiſh orthography Kyntwreh, Hnveiyn, 


x Ib. III. 302. 350 and plan, 
* Gibſon ex MS. G. Jones ut ſup. 
4 See Radnorſhire, | 
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in her temple at Rome a breaſtplate ſet with Britiſn 
"pearls, and Suetonius ſays Our pearls were one 


chants or the natives. 


Tors0BI- 


vs . 
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to the ſtone in the human body. 
they will eject the pearl, and often caſt it ſpontane- 


1 Pennant, II. 322. 
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FKynglas and Kynedhav, might be rendered Chæro- 
cephalus, Flavicornus, Canus, Capito, or Bucephalus 


(the latter from the Iriſh Damb or Dav, bos) ſince 
we find that perſons. of the greateſt dignity bore 


thoſe names not only among the Britans but among 
the Romans alſo and probably moſt nations in theſe 
parts of Europe.“ The pearls in this river are as 
large and well coloured as avy found in Britain or 
Ireland, and have probably been fiſhed for ever 
fince the Roman conqueſt, if not ſooner. For pearls 
were in eſteem if not among the Britans at leaſt 
among the Romans before that time, ſince Pliny tells 
us* that Julius Cæſar dedicated to Venus Genitrix 


motive alledged for his invaſion of this iſle. His 
progreſs here was too limited to have collected them 
| himielf; he probably received them from the mer- 
The Britiſh and Iriſh pearls 
are ſound in a large black muſcle figured and deſcribed 
by Dr. Liſter s by the name of Miſculus niger om- 
nium crafſifjumd &. ponderofiſima te/td, which ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhes it from all other ſhells. They 
are peculiar to rapid and ſtoney rivers, and are com- 


mon in Wales, the North of England, Scotland, 
In this county they are 
vulgarly called Kregin Diliv, i. e. Deluge ſhells: as 


and ſome parts of Ireland. 


if Nature had not intended ſhells for rivers but 


brought them hither at firſt by the univerſal de- 
luge. The pearl-fiſbers know partly by the out- 
ſide of the muſcle if contracted or diſtorted, whether 


it contains any. Robert Wyn of Bod Yſkallen, eſq. 
a curious and accompliſhed gentleman, whoſe un- 


timely death, ſays Mr. Lluyd, L have reaſon among 


many others to lament, ſhewed me a valuable col- 
lection of pearls from this river, among which I noted 


' a ſtool pearl of the ſize and ſhape of a ſmall button 


mould, weighing 17 grains and marked on the convex 


| fide with a fair round ſpot of a Cornelian colour ex- 
actly in the centre®,” Thoſe I got there were not 
larger than the largeſt pin's head. Mr. Pennant di- 


ſtinguiſhes this ſhellfiſh by the name of Mya margari- 
tifera, or pearl mulcle, inhabiting great rivers, eſ- 
pecially thoſe which water the mountainous parts of 


Great Britain, and noted for producing quantities of 
pearl, for which there have been regular fiſheries in 


ſeveral of our rivers. 
one ſhell. 


Sixteen have been found in 
They are a difeaſe of the fiſh analogous 


On being ſqueezed 


ouſly in the ſand of the ſtream. A notion prevails 


that fir Richard Wynne of Gwedir, chamberlain to 
_ Catharine queen to Charles II. preſented her with a 


pearl taken in this river, which to this day has a 
lace in the regal crown. 


ſical writers honour our pearls with their notice, 


they report them to have been ſmall. and ill-co- 


| lernt an nnn that in LENS they are ll 


We, J Toiſobius ſeems to point to the river 
Conwy, and from the ſtation Conovium on the 
other fide of the river it is probably ſuppoſed the 
Roman name of the river has been much the ſame ; 
however, the firſt half of it in g Prolamy differs k. 

! N. H. IX. 3; 


3 Penn. Zool. IV. 67—69. 
® Robert Vaughan's MS, 
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* Ward in Horſley, 3 1.6 
63. 


Notwithſtanding the claſ- 


£ app. ad tract. de ning, 


Antoninus places Conovium 24. . from Segan. 
tium, and 16 computed Engliſh miles bring us to 


Conway. Dr. Gale! with great probability places 
it three miles above it at Caer Rhyn for H; 


which ſignified the antient city, and where have 


been found ruins and biicks inſcribed LEG X. n 
The tradition of the country derives its name 
from Rhun ap Maelgzon Gwynedb who lived about 
the end of the 6th century ; for his father whom 
Gildas calls Maglocunus by the fault of the tran. 
ſcribet for Maelocunus, and who is branded with 
the name of the Iſland Dragon, died about 586", 
But this I take to be rather the conjecture formed 
from the affinity of the names which at length be- 
came a tradition. Whether Rhun ap Maelgun gave 
name to this place or not, it is certain that it was a 
city long before his time, there being no room to 
doubt but that this was the old Conovium of the 
Romans mentioned in the Itinerary. 
fince a Roman hypocauſt was diſcovered at this place 
like thoſe at Kaerleion ar Wſk, mentioned by Gi. 


raldus, and near Hope in F liviſhirs; in both which 


places Roman legions were ſtationed, as at this alſo 
was the Xth legion, Mr. William Brickdal, rector 
of Llanrwſt, had ſeen ſeveral bricks, inſcribed 
LEG. X. found near the church of Kaer hyn: not 
the 10th legion which Julius Cæſar brought with 


him, but that called Antoniana, which ſerved under 


Oſtorius againſt the Silures and Ordevices, as ap- 
pears by a coin dug up in Caermarthenſhire, having 


on one fide a triremis ANT. AVG. and on the 


othe! three ſtandards LEG . . , See Pl. XIX. fig. 11, 
And, as the two places above-mentioned were called 


Kaer Leion (i. e. Urbs Legionum) from the legions 


there ſtationed, with the addition of the names of the 


rivers on which they were ſeated, ſo this place 


might have been antiently called 5 Lheion ar 
Gyawy/ becauſe we find a hill near it is ſtill called 


late fir Thomas Moſtyn, bart. ſhewed Mr, Lluyd 
among his valuable collection of antiquities ſome from 
this place; a hollow brick from the hypocauſt, 
13 inches long, and five and a half ſquare, afd about 
three quarters thick, having in the middle a round 


hole about two inches diameter, and a round piece 


of copper flat on one fide and convex on the other, 
about 11 inches over, and 421b. weight, the rim un- 
even and ragged, and on the flat fide an oblong 
ſquare ſunk in the middle, with this inſcription : 
SOCIO ROMAE, and acroſs that NAT. SOL. 
See Pl. XIX. fig. 12, 13. This laſt he ſuppoſed 
a piece of bullion with the merchant's ſtamp or di- 
rection to his correſpondent at Rome. 
nant * ſuppoſes i it ſmelted from the ore of the Snow- 


don hills, where of late much has been got, and that 


this maſs was conſigned by a merchant here to his 
partner at Rome. The other inſcription may be Netio 
ſolvit, or Natale Solum. Mr. Lluyd was told there 
were ſigns of a Roman copper work near Trevrite, 


about three miles from hence, and elſewhere in the 


neighbourhood, whence it was probably dug p. Near 


the church of Kaer Hen are ſome remains of walls 


which are all that are left of this once noted 
place. | 


h Lluxd 1 in Gibſon, 
n Wald, Ib. 456. 
» Lluyd in Giblou, 
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Conwy, 


Not many years 


Mynydh Caer Leion, or Caer Leion mountain. The 


Mr. Pen- 
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are 11 feet thick. 

the town to the north over a bridge now down, 
leading into a large oblong area, on whoſe weſt ſide 
js a ſpacious terrace commanding the country all 


were ſpacious vaults. 
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three miles ol'. 
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Conwy, ſacrotinded with walls and round towers, 


: and ſeated on the eaſt ſide of a high green hill, pre- 


ſents a pictureſque and romantic appearance, whether 


viewed from the land or ſea fide. The entrance 


from the former 1s by a narrow paved gate ſided 
with round towers leading to the high ſtreet, which 


15 feet thick, built on the ſolid rock, and have no 
towers to the north. The town contains but few 
inhabitants and much v*cant ground. It has four 


ies. The caſtle built by Edward I. +284, after 


the death of Llewelin, as alſo probably the town, 
ſtands at the ſouth-eaſt angle on a high rock 
commanding the river, with eight round towers in 
its circuit, whoſe walls as well as thoſe of the caſtle 
Its principal entrance was from 


round. On the ſouth fide next the river is the hall 


to the country and three to the court. Under it 
Near the eaſt end of this area 


is a deep well. Hence you paſs into a leſſer ſquare 


court ſurrounded by galleries and leſſer apartments. 
The eaſt ſide of the caſtle opened to a lower terrace 
by a ſmall gate in a wall with hanging battlements 


flanked by two towers. In the nothernmoſt called the 


| King's tower is a vaulted room with a receſs or cell 
of ſeven pointed and groined arches, three open: 
and under them more -arches and a baſement all 
round. This is called the King's ſcat. 
On the ſouth 


The other 
rower is named the Queen's tower. 
ſide of the caſtle half the ſouth fide of a tower has 


fallen from the foundation; and the upper half re- 


mains ſuſpended. Many of the towers have ſmaller 
round ones riſing from them'as at Caernarvon. The 
hills on the oppoſite fide of the river are moſt bean- 
tufully wooded, and the tide- comes up to the walls 


on two ſides. The church is a mean building with 
a few modern monuments for the Wynnes, Who 
had an old houſe built round a quadrangle t. Eli- 


zabeth, now ler to poor families. In the ſtreet lead- 
ing to the caſtle are ſome remains of a Ciſtertian ab- 
bey, founded by Llewelin ap Jorwerth 1185, and 
tranſlated by Edward I. to Maenan in Denbighſhire 


the town has been Jaid out in ſhrubberies by Mr. 


Holland of Conwy; leſſee of the caftle under the 


crown, who gives it the name of Arcadia, Ed- 


ward I. made Conwy a free borough, the mayor to 
It is now governed by 
one alderman, a recorder, coroner, water-bailiff, and 


be conſtable of the caſtle. 


two ſerjeants at mace. - 
Hither Richard II. fled on his return from Ireland 
1299, and agreed with the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


and the earl of Northumberland to ſurrender his 


crown to Henry IV. The caſtle was repaired and 


fortified for Charles I. by archbiſhop Williams at the 
king's particular defire, and the principal effects of 


the country lodged in it. Prince Rupert next year 
Ft, Wyndham. 


N I Penn, It. 311-350. 


* Ib. 32 23—327. 


2 Anne, and died 1731-2, 


now earl of Hertford by creation 1730 u. 
1zor feet by 32 wide and 30 high, having at one 


end a chapel with a large window. Its roof was 
| ſupported by ſix noble arches as in Beaumaris caſtle; 
and it was warmed by a great fire-place at one end 

and another on the fide, and lighted by fix windows 


lofty hill, 


Britiſh poſt, guarded with the uſual foſſes and vaſt 
ramparts of ſtones ; but what ſtruck Mr. Pernant 


It is now a ſtable called the Stoney 
Vith a vaulted ſtone roof and a Saxon Gdoor-caſe, 
A rock at the north part of the river juſt above 


rn. 705 · 


appointing ſir John Owen governor of it he ſurprized 
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and took it from the archbiſhop, who, not obtaining; : 


redreſs from the court, applied to col. Mitton a 


parliament general, who took poſſeſſion of it 1646, | 


but moſt honeſily® reſtored to every one their own. 


It is now held of the crown by Owen Holland, eſq; 
terminates at a ſimilar gate, The walls are 12 or 


at the annual rent of 65. and 8d. and a diſh of fiſh to 


lord Hertford as often as | he PR en the 
town. 


3 Charles J. Faward lord Conway of Ragley was 


created viſcount Conway of Conway caſtle, which 


he reduced to its preſent condition, and 1679, 31 


Charles II. his grandſon Edward, who had ſue— 


ceeded his father Edward, was created earl of Con- 
way, and dying without iTue, his coufin and adopted 
heir Francis Seymour Conway, ſecond ſon of fir 
Edward Seymour, bart. by his ſecond wife was cre- 
ated lord Conway, baron Conway of Ragland, 1702-3 


At a ſmall diſtance from Taly y Caf ferry is a large 


artificial mount called Bryn y Caſtell, probably the 
ſite of a watch tower belonging to Conovium. On a 


called Pen Caer Helen, is a very ſtrong 


more particularly here were two conſiderable ſpaces 
of ground thick ſet with ſharp pointed ſtones ſet 


upright in the earth as if to ſerve as Ehevarix ; 


de frize*, 


From Lanſerſraid to Ladis the W_ boun- 


dary of the entrance of the Conway, are moſt august 


views of the vaſt expanſe of the river, and the ma- 
jeſtic towers of Conway, which Mr. Pennant with 


a national partiality pronounces ſuperior to the views 


and fortified towns on the Rhine, 
ſmall-ruined caſtle. Glod daeth, the ſeat of fir Roger 
Moſtyn, bart, built by his anceſtor Thomas Moſtyn 
in the reign of Elizabeth, ſtands on the lope of a 


At Bodſcallan i is a 


very extenſive hill cloathed with plantations, and 


preſenting a variety of beautiful and extenſive proſ- 


pects, and a valuable collection of books and MSS. 7 


The city of Dyganwy, A. D. 816, in the reign 


of Conan Dyndaythwy, was deſtroyed by lightning, 


His eldeſt ſon Frais is 


Bodfcallani 
Glod daech. 


Diganwy. 


and never rebuilt, but its name remains, and Con- 


way roſe ont of its ruins*. In the year 880 a ſevere 


battle was fought near Aber Kynwy between Ana- 


rawd prince of North Wales and Eadred duke of 
Mercia, ' of which that judicious antiquary Mr. Robert 


Vaughan of Hengwrt gives the following account in 


ſome notes he wrote on Dr. Powel's hiftory of Wales. 
After the death of Roderic the Great the Northern 
Britons of Stratclwyd and Cumberland were (as H. 


Boetius and Buchanan relate), much infeſted and 


weakened by the continual incurſions of the Danes, 


Saxons, and Scots, which made many of them quit 
their country, and ſeek for more peaceful habitations. 


Under the conduct of one Hobert they came to 


Gwynedh, or North Wales, in the beginning of 
the reign of Anarawd, who, commiſerating their 
diſtrefled condition, gave. them the country from 
Cheſter to the river Conwy, if they could drive out 
the Saxons, who had lately poſſeſſed themſelves thereof. 


| Accordingly they attacked them, and neceſſity ani- 


mating their valour, ſoon drove them out. About 
three years after this, A. D. 880 Fdryd Walthyr, or 


the IO king of the Saxons E by the 


u G. Dugd. II. 452 MS. Le Neve. 
* 8 frag. Biit. deſc. p. 54.0 | 


Engli!t 
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his father Rodri. 


ſpoil. 


ceſſible parts. 


„ V 


Engliſh hiſtorians Edred duke of Mercia), made great 
preparations for regaining the ſaid country z but the 
North Britons juſt ſettled there having intelligence 
thereof, rewoved their cattle and goods over the river 
Conway. Nor was Anarawd idle: but collected all 
his forces, and encamped near Conway at Kymryd, 
where he at length, after a bloody fight, gained a 
compleat victory over the Saxons. This battle was 
called Gwaeth Kymryd Konwy, becauſe fought in the 
townſhip of Kymryd near Conway, but Anarawd called 
it Dial Rodri, becauſe he there revenged the death of 
In this action Tudwal, ſon of 
Rodri Mawr, received a wound in the knee, which 
made him ever after be called Tudwal Gly, or the 
lame. His brothers, to reward his brave ſervices, 
gave him Uchelogoed (or Uchelgoed) Gwynedb, The 
Britons purſuing their victory drove the Saxons quite 
out of Wales into Mercia, where, having burnt and 
deſtroyed the borders, they returned laden with 
Anarawd, to expreſs his gratitude to God 
for this great victory, gave lands to the church of 
Bangor, as.the records of that ſee teſtify, and like- 


wiſe to the collegiate church of Klynog * in Arvon 


as we read in the extent of North Wales, After 
this the North Britons came back from beyond the 
river Conwy, and poſſeſſed again for a long time in 
peace the lands aſſigned them between Conwy and 
Cheſter. Matthew of Weſtminſter, and ſome other 


Engliſh writers, not conſidering that the Britans had 
lands in Loegria and Albania after king Cadwala- 


der's time, take thoſe of Cumberland and Strad- 
clwyd for the Britans of Wales. Aſſer Menevenſis 


Pho lived 875, ſays that Halden“ the Dane marched 
into Cumberland, which he ſubdued, having before 
conquered the Picts and Britans of Stratcluid. In re- 
gionem N ordan-hymbrorum perrexit, eamque ſubjugavit, 
necnon & Pictos & Stratcludenſes.” 
edition 1691 reads Strecledenſes. 
Chronicle Sdnæcled pealar and Scpzvledpealay. 


Ys trad Cluyd ſignifies Cluydidale, or the vale of 


_ Clayd, whence Strecled, Straecled, and Straetled, are 


ſo many variations“. 
Dicrou, or Diort, which Mr. 1 fanded at 


Diganuy, was in Cumberland or Weltmoreland, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of ſtations in the Notitia. 
At Diganwy, however, were found about 50 years 
ago a number of braſs celts under a great ſtone 


placed heads and points. 
in other parts of Wales, Biſhop Gibſon engraved 


one found in a quarry , on the ſide of Moel yr 
 Healhys, a hill in Derowen pariſh, Montgomery- 
ſhire. 


See Pl. XVIII. fig. 13. The arms found at 
St. Michael's mount, Cornwall, might have been 


the ſame, having been accompanied by ſwords of 


braſs, a metal not likely to be fo applied by the 
Romans, and ſuch ſwords have been alſo found in 
Wales. 


The ſmall remains of Diganwy, or, as it is called 
by the Engliſh, Gannoc, are on two little hills near 
the ſhore of the Conwy, the ſpace between which 
was Croſſed by the walls running up their ſides. On 


the ſummit of one are veſtiges of a round tower, 
and a few foundations of walls ſcattered on the ac- 
Robert de Rodland was here over- 

Ktvaograwr, 
1 


ee Horll, 113. and Ward, Ib. 483. 3. 


1 Id. 329, 330. 
Penn. Il. 133 — 


1d. 
3 


way leading to it. 


The Oxford 
The Saxon 


Such have been found 


Þ He H, Chron, Sax. 


35 i Willis, Ban 
* Lel. V. 49. He does not diſtinguifh becher Levellin lay at Treurow or Conway. 
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powered and flain by the Welſh 1088. Llewelyn the 
great deſtroyed the caſtle, but it was rebuilt 1210 by 
Randolph Blundeville, earl 'of Cheſter. King Tohn 
lay encamped under its walls 1211, reduced to great 
ſtraits by Llewelyn, as was Henry III. on the ſame 
ſpot 1245. Llewelyn ap Gryffyd, laſt Prince of 

totally diſmantled the caſtle f. 

Not far from hence, on the top of a low hill near 
Bryniau, is an antient round tower, 20 feet high, 
12 inches diameter. Its walls compoſe only two 
thirds of a circle: the reſt is open to the top, and 
the finiſhing of the walls, which are of great thick. 
neſs, complete without any appearance of there ever 
having been a door: and this opening is to the land: 
within are the marks of two floors. 


Gogarth, a long narrow tract of great fertiliry, Gy 


had been an appendage to the abbey of Conway, 
Llandudno is a beautiful ſheepwalk near four miles | 
long, and one broad: the weſtern extremity a vaſt 


| precipice frequented by various ſea fowls and pere- 


grine falcons 8s. On the north ſide are remains of ſe. 
veral rude walls without mortar. On a great emis 
nence called Dinas is a rude encloſure, having within 
it-multitudes of ſmall circular hollows, about 12 ſeet 
diameter, as on Caer Tre'ri and ſimilar places. Near 
it a Maen ſigl, or rocking ſtone, calied Cryd 7 udno, 
or St. Tudno's cradle, ſurrounded by a foſs, and a 


Lindy 


St. Trills's chapel, two miles from 


Gloddaeth, is a fingular little obiong building, hov- 


ing a window on each fide, and at the end a ſmall 


door, a vaulted roof paved with round ſtones, and 


within ita well: 
wall, 

Not far from the EY of ü the th with the 
Machns i is a tremendous cataract of four falls. The 
river Leder paſſes into the Conway under Pont or 


Mach 
Lieder. 


Lleder bridge. In the Conway is a deep wide ſtill 


water, called Llyn yr Afangc, or the Beaver's pool. 


Their ſkin was valued at 120d. while the martin only 


at 24d. the ermine, fox, wolf, or otter, 12d. Bettws 
Whrcon Iddon, or the beed houſe of the great church of 


Bettns | 


con ll 


Iadon, has in its church a monument and figure of 


Gruffyd ap David Goch, fon to Dafydd Goch, na- 
tural ſon of Dafydd, brother to the laſt prince of 
Wales. Pont y Parr is a moſt ſingular bridge of five pon 


arches on rude rocks over Llugwy, the work of a 


maſon of Penllyn 1468 *. 


Bettus Garmon, or Beadhouſe Garnnan, q. d. 5, 
German's oratory, built t. Henry VII.“ | 


e Treurewe caſtle, a mile from Conway abbey, 
© where Llewellin lay that married Jane, king John's 


t riert .. | 

&« Sinnodune, a mile from Conway, the foundations 
« of a great thing yet remain there k.“ | 

% Dolywethelan, 13 miles from Cairmanan (Caer- 
* narvon) by ſouth-eaſt, and as much from Con- 
6c way!.“ Ir ſtands on a high incloſed rock, aud 
has ſquare towers, one 40 feet by 25, the other 32 
by 20, each of three ſtones. It was the reſidence 
of Jorverth Drwadwo, and here was born his ſon 


Llewelyn the Great, who began his reign in the 


Betuu 


1000, 


Trei 


« daughter. It ſtandeth on Conway and e | 


Sinn 


Dohm 


lan. 


time of Richard I. Meredydd ap Jevan, anceſtor of 


the Wyanes of Gwedir, purchaſed the leaſe of this 


c Lluyd. 


0 Lluyd. f Pennant II. 339, 


or, 272. 


caſtle 


ve Pony 


a 

5 Betti 
mos 
Y, Tri 
0's 
eW 


Dns Siuro 


aſtle 
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caſtle t. Henry VII. and reformed the country there 
full of banditti. He founded the ſtrong houſe of 


Penamnaen, a mile from the caſtle, and rebuilt the 


church, in which 1s a monumental pedigree of the 
Wynnes *. . 
At Llys faen, or vaen, in the north-eaſt corner of 


the county, was found the ring engraved Pl. XIX. 
fig. 14, 15. It is gold enamelled of good workman- 


4 Pennant, II. 137, 138. 


ſhip, weight about an ounce. The legend bears 
the name of ALHSTAN, and Mr. Pegge“ con- 
jectures that it belonged to a commander of that 


name in Egbert's army which invaded North Wales 
A. D. 818. Another gold ring of greater weight 


but quite rough was picked up near the ſame 


place. 


» Archæol. IV. 47. 
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Rare Plants found in Caernarvonſhire. 


Acroſtichum ilvenſe. Hairy Fern; on the moiſt 
rocks called Clogwyn y Garnedb near the top of 
the Gwidhwa the higheſt mountain in all Wales. 

— ſeptentrionale. Forked or Horned Fern; 
on the top of Carned, Lhewellyn near Lhan 


L hechyd. 
Agroſtis capillarit. Fine Bent Graſs; on Snowdon, | 
Aira cœſpitoſa. Turfy Hair Graſs ; on Snowdon. 


Ajuga pyramidalis. Mountain Bugle or vickloworts 
on Carnedb Lhewellin. 
Aliſma natans, Creeping Water Plantain; in the 
great lake below the old caſtle at Llanberris. 
Anthericum /erotinum. Mountain Saffron ; on the 
high rocks of Snowdon and near Llanberris on 
Triguychau y Clogwyn du ynbem y Ghder, * 
wyn yr Ardhu, Crib y Diſtil, &c. 

Arenaria laricifolia. Larch leaved Chickweed ; on 


don WEE 
vVerna. 


tainous ſoils: about Llanberris, plentifully, and 
in the walks about Gloddaeth. 


A Ruta muraria g. A variety of White 1 


Maidenhair, Wall Rue, or Tentwort; on Snow- 
don. © 

— lanceolatum. $ pear Splecnwort; on rocks 
and old walls: at Bangor. 


Maidenbair; on the high rocks about Snowdon, 
plentifully. Pp 


Bryum alpinum. Alpine Bryum; on ncks lightly | 


covered with earth near a ruined caſtle not far 
_ from Llanberris. | | 
— aciculare & and g. Mountain Bry-? 
um and a variety; on moiſt rocks and | 
banks of rivers : | 8 
eftivum. Water neun: on moiſt] 


rocks and in mountainous places : 


— extindorium. Conic Bryum; on moun- | _ 
tainous heaths and on rocks: 4 fe 


. flexuoſum. Soft Bryum ; on rocks: ber . 


incuruum. Incurved Bryum; in paſ- 
tures and on rocks: 
— ſericium. Silky Bryum ; on moun- | 


tainous heaths: 5 


-- fontanum. Marſh Bryum ; abore} 
Lhyn Liydew : 
—- hyproides. Wooly Bryn; : on Snoru- 
—— pomi forme. Round headed n r 


on Clogwyn du yn yr Ardhu, | 
——- ſerpyllifolium punctatum. Thyme leaved Bry- 
um; on the wet rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedh, 
—— ſerpyllifolium C undulatum. A variety of the 
laſt; on Trigvylchau rocks near Llanberris. 
—— verticillatum, Verticillated Bryum; on rocks 
near the ſea near Bangor. 
Byſſus aureas Saffron coloured Byſſusz on the 
rocks. 
Campanula unn 2. A variety of leſſer round 


Mountain Chickwend ; - in moun- 


Trichomanes G. Branched Fogliſh b! ack | 


Crate Aria. 


Ciſtus Hirſutus. 


| — Portlandica. 


leaved Bell flower; on mountains: at Llay. 
berris, 85 
Cardamine petræa. Mountain Ladies Smock; on the 


high rocks on Clogwyn du yr Ardhu, and Clog. 
wyn y Garnedh near Llanberris. 

Carduus helenoides. Great Engliſh ſoft or Gentle 
Thiſtle; aſcending the Glyder from Llanberri, 
and many other mountainous | paſtures - about 
Snowdon. 

Carex atrata. Black Carex; on mountains: 
Llanberris, plentifully. 

Ceraſtium alpinum. Mountain Mouſe-e ear Chick- 
weed; by the water courſes on the ſides of 
83 . 

- latifolium. Woolly Mouſe-eg Chickweed; 

on Clogwyn y Garnedb, plentifully. 


about 


Cheledonium Glaucium. Yellow horned Poppy; near 
moſt of the high and ſteep rocks about Snow. 


the top of Griggogn near Llanberris. 


Chieranthus /fnuatus. Sca Stock Gilly-flower on 
ſandy ſea ſhores: at Aberdaron. 


Cochlearia efficinalis g. Small round leaved Surg. 


graſs; on the coaſt. 

officinalis y Groenlandiea. 
Scurvy graſs; on mountains: 
plentifully, | 

Conferva fluviatilis. Horſe-tail Conferva ; in a river 

near Bangor called Aſon Cegui between the mill 

5 called Pandu maes y Geirchau and Malun Eſcob. 
- violacea. Violet Conferva; in alpine rivu- 
lets near Llanberris. 

Cotyledon Umbilicus veneris, Navelwort, Kidney 
wort, or Wall Penny wort; on old walls and 
moiſt ſtoney places: frequent. 

White Beam; on Penmaen macur. 

Cucubalus acaulis. Leaſt Mountain Campion or 

Moſs Campion; on the mountains: near J lat 

berris, plentifully. 


Hoary Thyme- leaved Ciſtus; in the 
walks about G/oddaeth. | 


G rocnland | 
near. OR 


| Draba incana. Wreathen podded Whitlow-gra6; £ 


the mountains. 
— incana g. A variety of the laſt ; on the high 


rocks called Aulus hanging over Nant Phrancon 
valley. | 


Epilobium anguſtifolium. Roſe bay Willowherb ; on 


the top of Hyfva near Llanberris. | 

Portland Spurge ; on fancy 

ſea ſhores: near Caernarvon, | | 

Feſtuca Cambrica. Welch Feſcue-graſs; on high 
mountains about Llanberris, plentitully. 

— ovina  vivipara. Graſs upon Graſs ; among 
ſtones and moſs on Snowdon. 

—=—- Alpina, Sheep's Feſcue Graſs; on Snow «lon. 

Fontinalis /quameſa. Scaly Water Moſs; in rivulcts 

near Llanberris. 

Galeopfis villoſa. Yellow 2 3 ; in 95 dy bil 
about Bangor. 

Galium boreale, Croſſwort Mudder or ſmooth mea: 

dow 


Gunaphalium dioicum. 


Shed fquarroſus. 


—— julacea. Round Junger-) 


- Juniperus communis 3. Mountain 
| Lathyrus Hlveſtrit. 
| Lichen calcareus. 


— cæruleſcens. 


- craſſus. 
— centrifugus. 


—— deuſlus. 


3 frugilis. 
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dow Madder; on mountainous meadows: near 
Llanberris. 
Geum rivale. Water Avens; in moiſt mountainous 
_ paſtures: on Snowdon, 

Geranium maritimum. Sea Cranes-bill; on 0 fancy ſea 
ſhores: about Caernarvon. 
— ſanguineum. Bloody Crane's- bill. 

walks about Gloddacth. 

Mountain Cudweed or Cat's 
foot; on Hyſva and Trigvylebau rocks near 
Llanberris. 

Hieracium alpinum. Mountain . on rocks 
on Glyder and Trigvylchau and about Liyn y Crom. 


In the 


Lungwort; on the rocks near che lake at Llan- 
berris. | 

Hypnum ſcorpoides. pn pres in turfy 
marſhes: about Pentir near Bangor. 

Iſoetes laciſtris. Quillwort ; at the bottom of lakes 
about Llanberris, and about Lyn y Cem, * 
fully. 

Juncus zriglumis, Three flowered Ruſh; in bogs 

near the Trigvylchau rocks and about Liyn y Cm. 

Moſs Ruſh: on Snowdon. 

Jungermannia alpina. Chocolate alpine Jungerman- 
nia: on wet rocks on the mountains. 


mannia; eon Snowdon 
. rupeſiris. Rork Junger- and Ghder. 
mania; | | 
——rrilobata. Trifid Jungermannia ; on 


Crib y ddiſcil near Llanberris. 
on Snowdon. 

ing; in woods and hedges: about Conway. 
rocks. 


Bluiſh Lichen ; on trunks of 
trees near Pentir and Bangor. 


— Ccaninus y. A variety of Aſh-coloured Ground 


Liverwort; in woods, on heaths, and in ſtoney | 
places about Banger. | 
—— ſuſcus. Brown Lichen; on rocks and large 
ſtones near Bangor. | 
— lanatus. Woolly Lervorts'e on | rocks about 
Borib near Bangor. | 
Thick Lichen; on the Ghier 
Spreading Liverwort; * 
on large ſtones: 35 
Sooty a on 
rocks and ſtones: . 5 
Brittle Liverwort; on 
rocks, ſtones, and mountainous heaths: 
——- polyrrhizos. Fibrous Liverwort; ä 
rocks and ſtones: about 
: proboſcideus. 
rocks and ſtones : | 
— ſaccatuss Pitted Lichen; on rocks 
and ſtones: 
——- ſcaber. Scabrous Lichen; on 
rocks and ſtones: | 
— welleus, Fleecy Lichen; on rocks 
and ttones: J 
— — furfuraceus. 
trees. 


—— fragilis G 1 Round headed Liverwort; 


On ONE don. | 
S 


—— fluvial, 


murorum G. A variety of French or Golden 


on wet rocks 


warf Juniper; 
Narrow leaved Peaſe · everlaſt: 


Dyer's e on limeſtone 


Button Lichen; oo] Llanberris, 


pine ſtreams: 1 ba. 

— · paſchalis. Woody Lichen: i 

——- radiatus. Radiated Liverwort; on the top of 
Cuwn Brynog rocks towards Ar Abu, on Shotodon. 


River Lichen; in al- Þ 


— — Mandicus 8, A variety of Iceland Lichen; on 


the high mountains near Klogewyn Du. 
— marginalis. Marginal Lichen; on rocks and 
ſtones everywhere. 
——- omphaloides, Purple Liverwort ; ] 
parietinus. Common Liverwort; on rocks: 
- tartareus, Welch Liverwort; | | 
Lobelia Dortmanna, Water Gladiole; in ihe lakes 
about Snowdon about Llyn y Com: 
Lycopodium alpinum; Cypreſs-Moſs, ot) 
Heath*Cyprels'; | 
——— —— &elago. Firr Club-Moſs; en nomad 
_ — Selaginoides. 1 Club- ed 
Moſs; | 
=_ annotinum. 


Welch Club Moſs : on 


the mountains on Rhizor Glyder above the lake 


Llyn y Cum near St. Peris church, and elſe- 
where, on the ſame mountain; 


— inundatum. Marſh Club Moſs, in moiſt 
watery places, about ſprings and meadows about - 


Capel Ceirig. 


Mnium Jungermannia, Purple Mnium; on Showdon 


and Ghder, 
Myrica Gale, 


Myrtle; in an oe ſpace called Bylch yr Nairn 
at Gwedir. 


Oſmunda criſpa. Stone Fern, or ſmall flowering | 


Stone Fern; on Clogyn y Garnedb. 


aſcending the Glyder from nn and elſe- 
Where about Snowdon. 


Phalaris arundinacea g. A variety of Reed 8 
graſs; by the rivulet going to che old caſtle . 


' Llanberris, © 


Phaſcum montanum. Mountain Phaſcum; on Al pine 


rocks covered With earth: about z, | 
Plantago maritima /. Mountain Plantain; on Trig- 


®ylchau rocks above the lake Lon * near 


St. Peris church. 


Poa praten/is alpina. Alpine Meadow-graf; oh 


Snowdon. 


Polygonum viviparum 3. A variety of Small Biſtort, 5 
or Snake weed; in the ſteep paſtures of the high | 
rock Grib Coch above the lake Ph youu. brech near 


Llanberris. 


Polypodium fragile 8. A varlety of Brittle Poly- 


pody on Snowdon. 
Lonchitis. 
. wort; on the mountains about Llanberris. 


of the Glyder over the lake Lhyn-Ogwan. 
Potentilla vulgare y cambricum, 
Polypody ; in the lane leading to Coney. 


| verna. Spring Cinquefoil; in the walks 
about Gleddaeth: 


Pulmonaria maritima, Sea Bugloſs; by the river 
_ Eufni between Dinardinell and Clynog. 


Branny Liverwort; on trunks of Ranunculus acris. Upright Meadow Crowfoot; a 
variety of this is found on the high mountains 


with a ſtalk bearing one or two flowers, and a 
very hairy large calyx. 


Rhinanthis 


A 


Goule, Sweet Willow, or Dutch 


Papaver Combricuns, Yellow Wild Baſtard Poppy: "Mp 
on the aſcent of the hill leading to Bangor, and 


on Clogwyn y Garnedb yſcolion du, on Dypoylche, 


Great Polypody, or Spleen- 


- rhaticam. Stone Polypody; on the top 


Welſh or jagged 


363 
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Scrophularia vernalis. YellowFigwort; 
Scirpus cæſpitgſus. Dwarf or Heath Clubruſh; in 
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Rhinanthus Crifta Galli B. A variety of Yellow 
Rattle, or Cock ſcomb; in meadows and paſtures: 
at Llanberris. | 

Rhodiola Roſea. Roſewort; on the rocks of the 
high mountains of Snowdon, plentifully. 


Rubia peregrina. Wild Madder; in the walks about 


Gloddaeth. | 
Rubus Chamemorus. Cloud berries, Knotberries, 
Knoutberries, or Dwarf Mulberries | z in turfy 
bags on the mountains. 
——- ſaxatilis. Stone Bramble; about Llyn y * 
Rumex digynus. Round-leaved Mountain Sorrel; 
moiſt high rocks, and by rivulets about 3 
Satyrium albidum. White Satyrion; in moe mea- 
dovs about Llanberris, 
Saxifraga hypnoides, Trifid Sengreen ; ; 
— — oppofitifolia, Mountain heath- = "RO 
like Sengreen; 


—— nivalis. e Welch Sax- 


ifrage, or Prince's feather ; on Clogzoyn y Gar- 
ned h or Du, Crib-y-ddeſcil, Glyder, &c. near 
Llanberris. — | 
flellaris, Hairy Kidney-wort ; by the 
| nl and on the moiſt rocks of Snowdon and 
, Carned® L "I 


or Squill ; 


Adaeth. 


a deep bottom on Gwn Brynog and on Enowdon. 


Sedum rupeſtre. St. Vincent's rock Stonecrop ; on 


Hyſva rocks over Nantphrancon valley. 


Serratula alpina. Mountain Sawwort; on Clogwyn y | 


Garnedb, and moſt other high mountains about 
Snowdon. | 


—— alpina g. A ey of the laſt; by a ri- 


vulet on Gallt yr Ogo, near Capel urg. | 


about Glog- = 


GC 43 


Schœnus nigricans. Round black headed Bog rut; | 


in a deep bottom on Cwm Breynog and on Snow. 
don, 
Silene nutans. Nottingham Carchily; in n the walks 
about Gloddaeth. 


Sparganium Jumplex (3 natans. The leaſt Bur-reeq, 


in ponds, lakes, and gently Were rivers: 
about Llanberris. 
Sphagnum alpinum. Green  Bog-moſs; in bogs on 
Snowdon, 
Solidago Cambrica. Welch Golden-Rod; on moug. 


rains on Llanberris and about Liyn Cum, plen. 
tifully. 


Sorbus aucuparia. The Quicken tree, or Mountain 


Aſh; in moiſt woods and hedges. 


Statice Armeria, Tum or "Bom Gilly-flower « 


Snowdon, 
Subularia aquatica. Awl- wort; in alpine lakes, 
about Llanberris and Lyn y Czom, plentifully. 
Thalictrum alpinum. Mountain Meadow-Rue; on 


wet rocks, and near rivulets on the mountains, 


- minus. The leſſer Meadow Rue; in 
the walks about Gloddaeth, and elſewhere, 


Tremella verrucoſa, Warty Tremella; 3 in alpine 


rivulets. 


upon ſtones about Pentir and Llanberris. 


Trichomanes Tunbrigenſe, Tunbridge Trichomanes; 


on the left entering the mountains leading to 
the old caſtle at Llanberris. 


Veronica Ipicata. Upright ſpiked Male Speeduell; f 
in mountainous meadows and paſtures: neat 


Snoroclon and on Penmaen mawr. 


Viola canina 3 alpina. Welch Violet; on 8 5 


Garnedb above Hynnon- Las lake. 


-- utriculata. Bladder Tremella; - in neuen 


HE 
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1. my ivy of the county of Carrnarom I pre- 


miſed that it derived its name from its chief 


town, as did that town its name from the iſland 
| Moxa, which lies over againſt it. This juſtly rank- 
ing as a county requires that I now reſtore it to 
| js place having before thoughtleſsly ranked it 


among the iſlands, and ſurvey it in its order. The 
Romans called it Mona, the Britans Mon and Tir 
Mon, q. d. the land of Mona, and Tunis Dowyll, q. d. 


the ſhady iſland, the antient Saxons Mone, and after 
the Engliſh got footing in it Englep-ea and An- 


zlerea, q. d. the and of the Angles, It is divided 


from the Britiſh main by the narrow ſtrait of Menai, 
being on every other ſide laſhed by the ſtormy Iriſh 
ſea, It is of an irregular form, its greateſt length from 
eaſt to weſt 20 miles, its greateſt breadth ſcarce | 
17. But though as Giraldus* informs us, the 


„ ſoil ſeems dry and ſtoney, of dreary and un- 
e pleaſant appearance, in external quality very like 


the land of Pebidion® adjoining to St. David's, its 
4 interior natural qualifications are far different. 


« For it is infinitely more productive of wheat than 
“ part of Wales, ſo that it is proverbially called in 


the Welſh language Mon mam Cymbry, q. d. Mon, <«ﬆ ſo ſuddenly that the enemy who expected a fleet 


and operations by ſea believed nothing impracti- 
countries fail this alone by its rich and fertile ſoil 


| * ſupplies all Wales with plenty of corn.“ It is 


« the mother of Wales, becauſe when all the other 


alſo at preſent well ſtocked with cattle, yields mill- 
ſtones, and in ſome places an aluminous earth, out of 


which ſome have lately begun to extract alum and 
copperas. But their ſcheme not anſwering their ex- 


pectation they deſiſted. 


This is that renowned ifland Mona, the antient 


ſeat of the Druids, invaded by Sueronius Paulinus, 


and reduced under the Roman power by J. Agri- 


cola. This Suetonius Paulinus in the reign of Nero, 
as Tacituse relates,“ made preparations for attack- 


ing the populous iſland Mona, the receptacle of 


« deſerters, and ſet about making flat-bottomed veſ- 
* ſels proper for a flat and uncertain ſhore. In 


: theſe the foot were carried over, the horſe fording ; 
« after them or where they found themſelves out of | 


their depth ſwimming their horſes. On the 
** ſhore ſtood a motley army in cloſe array, and 


** women intermixed with the men, dreſſed like fu- 


" ries in a funeral habir, their hair diſhevelled, and 


* carrying torches in their hands. The Druids 
around uttering execrations and lifting up their 


* hands to Heaven ſtruck the ſoldiers by the no- 
* velty of their appearance, inſomuch that they pre- 
ind „ſented their bodies almoſt motionleſs to the aſ- 
* laults of the enemy. At length animated by the 
* exhortations of their general, and encouraging each 


ET #62: b Pebidrog. 


| 1 Ann. XIV. 3o. 
Vol., JI. | | 7 E 


ISLAND 


* other not to be afraid of an army of women and 
« frantic people they advanced, bearing down all 
* that oppoſed them, and deſtroying them by their 
* own fire. Garriſons were after this placed in the 
ce towns, and the groves cut down which they had 
dedicated to their bloody ſuperſtitions. For it 
e was their cuſtom to offer the blood of their pri- 
« ſoners on their altars, and they thought it no crime 
* to conſult the gods by the entrails of men.“ 


While the general was engaged in this work a ſud- 
den revolt of the whole province obliged him to 


deſiſt. Afterwards, as the ſame author goes on“, 


« |, Agricola applied himſelf to reduce the iſland 3 


« Mona, which I have already obſerved Suetonius 


© of by a rebellion in Britain. But as in the uncer- 
« tain ſtate of affairs no veſſels had been provided, 
the prudence and perſeverance of the general ſup- 
“e plied this defect. For leaving behind all the bag- 
gage he cauſed the choiceſt of the auxiliary troops, 
« who knew the fords, and were inured in their 
*« own country to a method of ſwimming, at the ſame 


&« time managing their arms and horſes, to advance 


«* cable or unſurmountable by troops who con- 


« ducted war in this manner. They therefore ſued 
for peace, and ſurrendered the iſland, in conſequence 
* of which Agricola acquired great renown and glory.” 


Many ages after it was reduced by the Engliſh 
and took their name, being antiently called by the 
Saxons Enxlep ea, now commonly Angleſea, q. d. 


Engliſh iſiand. But as Humphry Lluyd in his moſt 


learned epiſtle to the learned Ortelius had aſſerted 
the name and dignity of this iſland, it will not be 


expected I ſhould enlarge on this ſubject. Thus 


much, however, I ſhall add, that upon the decline 
of the Roman empire in Britain certain people from 
Ireland crept in here, For beſides the hillocks 


ſurrounded with ditches and called Iriſh cotts, there 


the Britans, as we find in the Triades. Nor was it 


only harrafſed by the Engliſh but alſo by the Nor- 
mans. For in the year 1000 king Ethelwerd's fleet 


ſailed round the iſland, and ravaged it in a hoſtile 


manner. Afterwards two Normans of the name of 


Hugh, one earl of Cheſter, the other earl of Shrewſ- 
bury grievouſly waſted it, and built Aber Llienoc callle 
to kecp the natives in awe, But Magnus the Nor- 
wegian landing here at that time flew Hugh earl of 


Cheſhire with an arrow, and after pillaging the iſland 


| - Vir, Apric, C. 1 
made 


« Paulinus was prevented from keeping poſſeſſion 


is likewiſe a place called In hericy Gwidil from the 
| Iriſh, who under the conduct of Sirigi there defeated 
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made off. In after ages the Engliſh frequently at- 


racked it, till Edward I. reduced it to his obedience. 


It had antiently 363 villages, and is very populous at 


this time. Its principal town at preſent is Beaumaris, 
built in a marſhy ſpot on the eaſt ſide by Edward I. 
who gave it this name from its pleaſant ſituation, the 


place being before called Bonover e, and fortified it 
with a caſtle, which never appears to have been . 


niſhed, and whereof fir Richard Bulkley, knt. is 


governor, of whoſe cixility to me when ] viſited this 
place T ſhall always retain in the moſt grateful 


5 ſenſe. * . . * 


To this adjoins Lhan-a vas, katy a noted houſe 
of friars minors, to whom the kings of England 
ſhewed themſelves very munificent patrons, both on 


account of the ſanctity of the friars dwelling there, 
and becauſe, to uſe the language of the records, 


there were buried © a daughter of king John, a ſon of 
ce the king of Denmark, as alſo the bodies of lord 
6e Morde, and other ores, Lig and 1 8 ſlain 


* Pat. 2 H. V. p. 2 | 
This got not ſeem a Britiſh name, 


F of the iſlands joining to Mona, ſee roms by the Beli illes. 


. 


© in tne wars of Wales in the time of the moſt noble 
" kings of England.“ 

The next town after Beaumaris. is Newburg, called . 
by the Britans Raſſur, ten * miles to the weſtward, 
which has loſt much of its antient ſplendor by heaps 
of ſand caſt in upon it. Not far from hence is Aber. 44 
' fraw, now of na great note, but formerly of ſuperior 
rank to all the reſt, as being antiently the reſidence of 
the kings of Venodotia, or North Wales, hence ſtiled 
kings of Aber-frazy. On the extreme point to the 
weſt, which wo called Hoh bead, ſtands a little village 1j 
called in Britiſh Caer Guby, taking its name from Ki. x, 
bius, a holy man, diſciple of St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
who there devoted himſelf to God. From this place 
is the common paſſage to Ireland. The reſt of this 
iſland is beſprinkled, with ; villages, which, having 
nothing remarkable, I ſhall return to the main land 
and viſit Denbighſhire. 1 


In this $ county are 74 pariſh. 


ll 
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HE iſle of Angleſea is ſrom eaſt to welt 30 
miles, from north to ſouth 26, about 80 miles 


in circumference, and contains about 200,000 acres. 


t is level except a few cliffs on the ſhores. It was 


originally divided into three Kantreds, or hundre * 
and afterwards into ſix Commots. It was the reſidence 


of the princes of North Wales, from the time of 


Anarawd to Llewelin, near four centurics. It con- 


tains 74 pariſhes and four market rowns, and Giraldus 


| fays in his time it had 363 villages. The ſoil is of 


three ſorts, ſandy, black, and if red, The com- 


bably felled by the Romans, and now uſed for Jaths. 
The crops of barley, oats, and rye are ſo plentiful, 


_ that in 1770 upwards of 90,000 buſhels of different 


grain were exported from their harbours. The chief 


trade is corn and cattle, and the principal manure 


lime, ſoapers waſte, and ſand. A century ago it was 


| ſuppoſed to ſend 3000 head of cattle annually to Eng- 


land, and now from 12 to 15,000, and ſheep in pro- 


portion. Here are four inconſiderable rivers. The in- 
| habitantsareof middle ſtature, ſtrong and active, healthy 


and long-lived. Their number in the middle of the 


laſt century was computed at 12000, and the houſes at 
5 18407, but they have ſo exceedingly increaſed that 
in 1776 the number of the houſes was 3956, and 
allowing five perſons to a family the whole number 
of inhabitants was 19,780, which wants only 340 of 
double the number in the intervening ſpace? The 


air is keen and pure, and the winters ſeldom ſevere. 


As this iſland was the principal and lateſt reſidence 


of the Druids, one muſt expe& many remains and 


traces of them. Thoſe deſcribed by Mr. Rowlands, 


but moſt miſerably repreſented, and, to the diſgrace 


of the editor of the ſecond edition, left unaltered, 
though greatly changed ſince his time, are on and about 
a farm of lord Boſton's called Trer Drw, rented at 


Le 35. Per annum by one John Jones, an intelligent 
farmer, who ſpeaks tolerable Engliſh, There is a 


circular work of earth and tones, five yards per- 


pendicular, ſloping upwards, encloſing an area of 
greenſward of 180 feet diameter. The people call 


it Caftelb, and ſuppoſe it to have been antiently ſur- 
rounded with a town. Mr. Rowlands calls it Bryn 
Gwyn, and takes it be a tribunal. But this name 
is given to a cottage, two bowſhots ſouth of it, 
| Whoſe gabel is formed of a monſtrous fingle ſtone, 


I2 feet high, and eight wide. In a line with it 
ſtands another ſingle ſtone 11 feet high, but nar- 
rower and 23 feet in girth. Behind the cottage 
is a broken cromlech. The name of Bryn Gwyn 


ſeems to be given alſo to the circle of ſtones 


which Rowlands ſays were by the diſtances eight 
or nine great pillars, of which he ſaw three, 


and the ſlump of a fourth. This and the third 


_ be hid in the fence of the cottage yard, 


8 Hifory 4 Angleſea, 1775, 4to. p. 4-11, 
© Set Rowlands, p. 100. Pennant's Wales, II. 230. 
* Rowlands, p. 240. f | | 
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or broken to make it. Between Trer Drw farm and 
Bryn Gwyn are ſome broken ſtones, whether parts 
of circles, or only ſcattered by the hand of nature as 


thoſe in the neighbouring moor, I cannot determine, 
Mr. Pennant deſcribes in its neighbourhood a Gorſed- 


hau, now almoſt diſperſed, but once conſiſting of a 
great copped heap of ſtones*, Hereabouts is a well 


ſaid to be cold in ſummer and warm in winter. 


I was told Tan Ben y Kefn the ſuppoſed Britiſh build- 
ing lay half a mile to the ſouth of the cottage, As 


i red, 1 far to the weſt is a cromlech. Faſt of Trer Drw 
mon fuel is peat, under which they find trees pro- 


farm, in a home field, is a large rude brown ſtone, 
bedded in the ground with two round cavities in it, 


which the farmer ſaid was intended to burn men or 


baptize children at. A good diſtance eaſt on a com- 
mon is Caer Leb, an oblong double intrenchment, 
the inner vallum rounded at the angles, and near 
the ſouth-eaſt angles foundations of a round tower. 


The outer vallum is rectangular, its ſouth ſide much 


broken; a broad ditch between and a leſſer on the 


outſide. Mr. Rowlands repreſenting it according to 


his idea of its perfect ſtate, ſays it is 30 paces over, 


and ſuppoſes it the ſite of ſome wooden palace, of 


which the round tower was the - ſtaircaſe, It is too 


much commanded by riſing grounds to have been a 
fortification or entrenchment. The liver Breint 
probably filled its ditches. Rowlands' houſes at Tan 
Ben y Cefn ſeem of the ſame ſort, and I was told 


of ſuch at Bryn Shenkin. Near Caerleb, on the 
river is a piece of ground called Trw-Vry, Row- 
land mentions a great many circular foundations 


which to Mr. Pennant appeared ſo dilapidated as to 
be almoſt formleſs d. Bod drudan, or the habitation 
of the Druids, Tre'r Bardd or that of the bards, and 
Bodowyr that of the prieſts, are all of them hamlets 


nearly ſurrounding the ſeat of the chief Druid, com- 
poſing the principal part of his ſaite*. Ar the laſt 
Mr. Pennant ſaw a thick cromlech on three ſtones. + 

What follows is taken from a letter from the rev. 
Mr. John Davis, rector of Newburgh, in biſhop Gibſon's 


additions, p. 809. © Oppoſite to the ſpot where it 


is ſuppoſed the Romans paſſed the frith of Meneu 
into Mona is a hill called Gwydryn, corrupted per- 


haps from Gwydb Uryn, q. d. Cunſpicuous hill, on 
one of whoſe two ſummits are the ruins of an 


antient fort, and on the other I obſerved a round 
pit, of about nine feet diameter, ſunk in a rock, 


and filled up with pure ſand, Its depth I cannot 
aſcertain, ſome who have ſounded it for three yards 
having found no bottom. 1 conjecture this might 
have been the place where the Druids offered the : 


blood of their priſoners. About a mile fromthe 


place where we ſuſpect the Romans to have landed 


is Trer Druw, which doubtleſs took its name from 
ſome Druid, and may be interpreted Drutd's teen, 
as we find the adjoining townſhip is called Trr 


Mr. Panton in Phil. Tin. L XIII. part I. p. 180. Penn. Wales, II. 288. 


4 Ib. 231. 
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Beirdh, or the Druid's None, within the Kwnmwd of 


Twrkelyn, in Lhan Elian pariſh, where doubtleſs 
was a Druid's ſepulchral monument, though it is 
now only the name of a houſe. On the confines 


of theſe two townſhips is a ſquare fortification, which 


may be ſuppoſed the firſt camp that the Romans had 
after their landing here : and oppoſite to it, about 
three furlongs weſtward, is another ſtrong hold of 
2 round form and conſiderable height, which pro- 
bably was that of our anceſtors. Farther weſt, 
under the protection of the fort, are about 12 ſtones 
pitched on end, whereof three are very conſiderable : 

the largeſt 12 feet high and eight broad, Theſe are 
known by the name of Kerig y Bryn gyn, or Bryng- 
wyn ſtones (Bryngwyn ſignifying white cif, or bill, 


or as Rowlands Supreme court), from the place where 


they are erected. On what occaſion they were ſet 


up [I cannot conjefture, unleſs as the burial place of 
| ſome of the moſt eminent Druids. 


In Bed Owyr, on 
the north fide of the ſame round fort, farther off, we 
find a remarkable cromlech f ſuppoſed by others as 
well as myſelf another ſort of ſepulchral monument 
fince the time of heatheniſm. Theſe (for there are 
ſeveral more in the iſland) are compoſed of three or 
four or more rude ſtones pitched on end, and ſup- 


| porting a vaſt ſtone of ſeveral tons laid on them. 
They are thought to have received their name 


from the convexity or gibboſity of the upper ſtone : 
the word Krwn ſignifying crooked or gibbous, and 


the moſt elegant I have ſeen : all the ſtones of others 
being rude and unpoliſhed ; but in this wrought as 


- neatly as the natural roughneſs of the ſtone would 


bear, and pointed into ſeveral angles. We have a 


tradition that the largeſt cromlech in this county is 
the monument of Bronwen daughter of king Lleir, 

| who is ſaid to have begun his reign anno mundi 3105. 
But of this and the reſt of our cromlechs take the 


words of a late ingenious antiquary, Mr. John Griffith 
of Llan Dhyvnan, in a letter to Mr. Vaughan of 
Hengwrt, Bronwen Leiri filiam quod attinet &c. 


As to Brownwen, the daughter of Leir, there is a 


« crooked little cell of ſtone, not far weſt of Alaw, 
cc where, according to tradition, ſhe was buried. 


e But whether there ever was ſuch a king is doubted 
e by many: how juſtly remains to be proved. Such 


« little houſes, which are common in this country, 


| _ ® are called you know by an appoſite name Crom- 
„ lechau. Laſtly, this iſland, which in thoſe days 


© yas almoſt one continued wood, and, as it were 
« appropriated to the Druids, abounds with the 


_ « praves of noblemen, who were induced by a re- 


« yerence for the place to be buried there.” Some 


1 know ſuppoſe theſe and the like monuments to be 


federal teſtimonies : but that I take to be a ground- 
lefs conjecture, and the opinion of their being places 
of interment ſeems to be confirmed by a friend of 


mine, who remembers that an odd kind of helmet 


(and I am informed a ſpear alſo) was found by 
digging about a rude ſtone, which, with ſome others, 
is pitched on end at a place called Kae y macs maur 
at the ſouth-weſt point of the pariſh of Llan 
Rhwydrus b. Of theſe ſtones there are now but three 
ſtanding, and thoſe | in a manner * One 


t See Rowlands, 93. 


ſix inches thick i. 


_ Kittieur Guyabelod, or Iriſh cots. 


heatheniſm, but for what I cannot ſay. 


The cromlech at Bodowyr is 


pillars to the Pits k. | 
barbarous monuments can be ſo late as the end of the 
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is 11 feet and half bigh, four feet broad, and 1, 


inches thick: another about nine feet high, and fout 
broad: the third ten feet high, eight broad, and but 
As to the Iriſh houſes the words 
Nn bericy gwidil ſeem to have been erroneouſly printed 
for Kerig y Gwydhel, q. d. Iriſh ſtones : for we find 
a place fo called in Lian Gri i/tiolis pariſh, near which 
is Din Drivel, a fort near which the Iriſh were routed 
by Caſwallon. Not that I think we are thence au- 
thorized to conclude that the Iriſh had any ſettlement 
in theſe parts, or that there was any memorable 
action here between them and the Britans, ſince it xe. 
lates only to ohe man, who might poſſibly be there 
buried, and a heap of ſtones caſt on his grave, as 
has been uſual in other places. I alſo doubt whether 


theſe monuments called Iriſh houſes are any proof ok 


the Iriſh reſiding there, being only fome vaſt rude 
ſtones laid together in a circular order, encloſing an 


area of about five yards diameter, and too ill ſhaped 
to be the foundations of any building, and as they are 


Thoſe ! . 


they afford neither ſhelter nor convenience. 
mean are to be ſcen in a wood near Llygzy, the ſeat 
of Thomas Lloyd, eſq, and are commonly called 


A monument of 
this kind, though much lefs, may be ſeen at T.hech 


yr Aft in Lhan Goedmor pariſh near Cardigan, 


which was doubtleſs erected in the barbarous ages of 
The ſame 
may be ſaid of thoſe Kittieur Gwydbelad, which ! 
preſume to have been ſo called by the vulgar merely 


from a tradition that before Chriſtianity the Iriſh 


poſſeſſed this iſland, and therefore they are apt to al: 
cribe to that people ſuch monuments as they cannot 
account for, as the Highlanders refer the flone 
For we muſt not ſuppoſe ſuch 


ſixth century, about which time the Iriſh commander 


Sirigi is ſaid to have been lain by Cofwallonaw | 


bir, or Caſſrvelaunus Longimanusl. We have many 
more places in Wales denominated from the Iriſh, as 
Pentre'r Gwydhel, in the pariſh of Rhos Golin in 
this county, Pont y Gwydbel in Llanvair, and Pentre'r 
Gwydhel in Lhyſvaen pariſh in Denbighſhire, Kerig 
y Gwydbel near Feſtiniog in Merionethſhire, Kum 
y Gwydhel in Penbryn pariſh, and Karn Philip Wydtil 


in Llan Wennog pariſh in Cardiganſhire. But hay- 
ing no hiſtory to back theſe names, nothing can be 


inferred from them m. 


About the year 945, a battle Was Lake for this 


iſle between Howel Dha king of Wales and Kynan 


ap Edwal Voel, wherein the latter fell. Grufydh his 
ſon renewing the war was likewiſe overcome, and 


Kyngar, a potent man, being driven out of the 


iſland, Howel kept quiet poſſeſſion thereof s. 
At Plaſuewydd, the ſeat of Henry Baily Paget, earl 
of Uxbridge, a modern houſe, built like a caſtle at the 
bottom of a wood, commanding a fine view down the 


Menai, and of the oppoſite ſhores on the edge of the 


park, at a little diſtance from the houſe, is the largeſt 
and molt intire cromlech in the whole principality. It is 


double, conſiſting of a greater and a leſs, The 


greater is 12 feet and an half long by 12 feet 


broad and fix feet high, irs upper edge but two feet 


thick, It reſted on five Kones, but - one being de- 


s See in Pembrokeſhire. 


* Maes ſagnifies properly only a ** open fd, but I am told that in the names of places in this aner it is uſed for battle : fo that 
Kaer maes ma tur implies ſome great batile tought here. A further confirmation whereot, as alſo of theſe ſtones being ſepulchral monu*. 


See Deſcription of Wales before Dr, Powel's hiſtory, 
7 


. ments, is that a ſmall brook on the ſouth of them is called Rbyd y Bedben, or the ford of Graves, Lluyd in Gibſon. 
Lloyd. * See Dr.  Garden's Liners to Mr, Aubrey, Archæol. I. 312. 
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3 20 yards from north to ſouth by 12 with two Llan Jefin*hurch is the tomb of Jeſtin its tutelar Llan Jeſtin. 
in round towers, a number of which range about the faint engraved in Archzologia, V. 146, with this in- 

1 inner and outer walls, and the bluiſh ſtones inter- ſeription: | 

* mixed with the ſquare ſtones of the walls produced Hie jacet Santtus Yeſinus cui Gwarllian fli 

oy a pretty effect. Two of the eaſt towers ſerved as Madoc & Gryffyt ap Gwilym optulet "M oblacbem 

bil dungeons, the deſcent to them dark and narrow, as iſtam imaginem pro ſalute animorum.“ 5 
Wy. are the galleries round them. The porter's lodge is Penmynnyd two miles ſouth of Plas Gwyn was the Penmynge. 
be 2 Bridewell*%. A quantity of money is ſaid to have reſidence of Owen Tudor who married Catherine 

5 been found in the wall of the gate. On the ſouh dowager of Henry V. and fighting againſt Edward 

bs: | fide is an advanced work called the Gunner's walk t. IV. at the battle of Mortimer's croſs was taken and 

Jall The caſtle is the property of the crown, the pre- beheaded and buried in the Grey friars at Here- 

his ſent governor fir Hugh Williams. Gillyflowers ford 5. Part of the houſe and gateway and the hall 

and | grow plentifully about the building, and nowhere chimney piece remain in a farm houſe, The Tudor 

che elfe in the ifland®, The church 1s a handſome. family became extin& in Richard Tudor 1657, and 

£0 building with a lofty qu are tower. Here is a free- the eſtate belongs to lord Bulkeley. In the church 

earl Pla " Sho onde d 1603 *. Juſt out of the town gate to is one of their monuments, removed at the diflolu- 

the the north-weſt is an almſhouſe, and another by the tion from Llanvaes abbey. Tre Garnedd was the feat. 
the ſide of the road to Portaithwy ferry, of the great Ednyted Vychan; his great grandlon 
the Juſt without the town alſo is Baron hill, the ſeat of fir Gryftyd Lluyd revolting from Edward I. 1322, 
gelt lord viſcount Bulkeley, whoſe family deſcended from fortified it, and made another ſtrong hold about 

2 Robert lord Bulkeley, lord of the manor of that three quarters of a mile hence in the moraſs of 

150 name in Cheſhire, t. John, have been hereditary Maltr aeth called Inys Cevennt ; the moats of both 
=_ conliables: of this caſtle, and chamberlains of North- temam. "The firſt"of theſe places takes e DOME 
* V ales ever ſince the reign ot Elizabeth. Charles JI. from an immenſe Carnedd ſuurrounded with great 
5 | | 

. Pennant 11, 237, 5 | IiWb. 29. Bede vita Cuthberti, c. 4. P Ib. 239. 4 Groſe, 
0 * Hliſt. of Angleſea 22. .  Groſe, u Groſe. * Hiſt. of Angleſea, p. 22, 

f 9 „ Ih, 2 | | 4 Penn. II. 207. . 1 r Penn. Il. 229. OP 

mo 22 ll. 248, 1 Lel. It. IV. 86, VIII. 36. Pennant li, 254—258. 4 
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ached 


covered only with fern. 


ached and another thrown down four only bear 
its weight at preſent. Of theſe one is five, the other 
three, the third three feet and an half high. There 


js a ſpace under it five feet high, and nearly fix feet 


ſquare. The ſmaller adjoins cloſe to the narrow 
end of this, and is fix feet ſquare, reſting on three 
tones, and a fourth down; one of thoſe ſtanding 
ſeems 10 have flaked in two. Not far from thence 
is a large Carnedd, part of which being removed diſ- 
covered à cell about ſeven feet long and three wide 
covered with two flat ſtones and lined with others. 
On the top of the ſtone were two ſemicircular holes 


zuthor was buried in Llanedwen church, of which he 
was vicar, 1723. At Llaindan is the rude ſtone ſhrine 


of St. Aidan, to whom the church is dedicated, and 
of whom Bede makes hohourable mention®. 
Keris is a furious ſwilly or current with whiclpootyr, 

Henceto Beaumaris the country is hilly but ſandy, and 
Llandogvan church, rather 
better than the generality of Welſh churches, is the 


mother church to Beaumaris, and dedicated to St, 
Tydecho, or St, Decuman. Beaumaris is a large and 
tolerably well built and walled town, with one or 
two inns entered by a gate at the ſouth end. The 


caſtle built as well as the town by Edward I. 1295, and 


tween two embattled walls, with a round and ſquare 
tower at the ends. The gate has four ſquare towers, 
and opens into a ſquare court, 57 yards by 60, a well 
| filled up in the center, and on the eaſt ſide was the 
| chapel in a rovnd tower with three lancet caſt win- 
dows, and compartments of archwork all round 
within. In the middle of the north fide is the hall, 


At Proll | 


created Thomas Bulkeley viſcount Bulkeley 1643, 
of Caſhel, in the kingdom of Ireland, who was ſuc- 


ceeded by his great-great-grandſon James, and he 


by his ſon Thomas Sch and preſent viſcount. This 
houſe was built 1618 by fir Richard Bulkeley a difs 
ringuiſhed perſonage in the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I. and a ſtout and ſucceſsful oppoſer of Ley- 


ceſter's oppreſhve practices. It has been much im- 


proved under the direction of Mr. Wyatt by the 
preſent noble owner. Near the town, on a ſpot 
where a battle was fought between the Saxons and 


of black canons, founded or at leaſt richly endowed 


by the ſame prince, and valued at J. 40. per annum b. 


It was burnt by the Danes 971. Part of the refectory 


and church remain d. Hereabouts are good quarries of 
mill-ſtones and limeſtones, and in the -harbour large 
oyſters ?. Caſtelle Aber Llienag is a ſmall ſquare 
fort with round towers at the corners, built by Hugh 


Lupus and Hugh earl of Shrewſbury, the latter of 
whom was there ſlain by Magnus king of e ee 
1098. It was taken by the King's troops 164 5f. 

At Trevatur is a great rude cromlech and ruins of 


Welſh A. D. 8197, was Llanvaes abbey, founded by Llanvaes: 
big enough to take in the human neck". Sir Ni- Llewellin : ap Jerwerth for Franciſcans after the death ; 
cholas Bailey and Mr. Rowlands ſon of the author of his wife Joan, daughter of king John, who was 

ol Mona Antiqua Reſtaurata, who has the living of buried here 1237 at her own requeſt*. A ſtone 
Llanedwen and a good paternal fortune, have built coffin, ſuppoſed to be hers, is now a watering trough 
on the road from hence to Beaumaris a number of for cattle at a farm called the Friers, about one 
neat brick cottages for the poor, who rent them mile north of the town on the coaſt . Four miles 5 
with about 12 acres for J. 6. Mr. Rowlands the from Beaumaris ſtood Penmon or Glennarch priory Fenmon. 


others. Trath Coch or Kedwharf is a large bay co- 


vered with a firm ſand which on the weſt fide has a 
| furrounded by a ditch, is entered from the eaſt be- 


bed of ſhells uſed for manure: on the eaſt ſide about 


three miles from Plas Goyn.the ſeat of Pau] Panton, 


efq. are two round mounts probably Daniſh. On a 


high hill called Bayrdd Arthur or Arthur's Round 
Table, is a great Britiſh poſt ſecured with a double 
row of rude pointed ſtones and a rampart of ſmall 


ſtones; in the area veſtiges of oval buildings, the 


largeſt formed of two rows of ſtones ſet on edge. In 
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upright ſtones in an adjacent field ſeeming to have 
beneath it paſſages formed on the top and ſides 
with flat ſtones or flags. A few years ago under 
tuch a carnedd on a farm called Bryn celli ddu 
near the ſeat of fir Nicholas Bayly, was found a paſ— 
fage three feet wide, four feet and a quarter high, 
and about 19 feet and an half long, which led into a 
room three feet diameter and feven high, an irre- 


Zular hexagon, the ſides compoſed of fix rude ſlabs, 


one ot which meaſured diagonally eight feet nine 
inches; in the middle was a rude ſtone pillar four 
tect eight inches in circumference ſupporting the 
root, which conſiſted of one ſtone near 10 feet dia- 
meter; along the ſides was a ſtone bench, on which 


were found human bones which fell to duſt almoſt : 
at a touchb. The weſt front of the bay is called 
Caſlell mator, a ſmall flat cape compoſed of lime- 
ſtone. Roman coins have been found in the neigh- 


boushood, but no veſtiges of a ſtation. On the lands 


of Llugwy, an eſtate of lord Boſton, is a moſt ſtu- 


pendous cromlech of a rhomboid form, the greateſt 
diameter 17 feet and an half, the leaſt 15: the thick- 
neſs three feet three quarters, height from the ground 


only two feet, ſupported by ſeveral ſtones. It is 
called Arthur's Quoit. In the woods are ſome drui- 
dical circles nearly contiguous to each other. Dulas 


bay is a harbour for ſmall veſſels. Llan Elan 


church is dedicated to Elian, a ſaint ſo much re- 


ſorted to that with the offerings of the pilgrims the 


pariſhioners purchaſed three tenements for the uſe 
of the church which ſtill belong to the living. Near 
this place Caſwallon Lawhir beforementioned kept 


his court, and granted ſeveral ne W that of 
ſanctuary to this church. 


On Parys mountain part of T. ryſchoyn m mountain is 


the moſt conſiderable body of copper ore perhaps 


ever known, lodged in a hollow having on one fide a 
lake of diſtaſteful water. This mine ſeems to have 
been worked by the antients, but was re-opened 


1762, The water lodged in the bottom of the bed 


of ore is ſo highly ſaturated with the metal, that iron 


being immerſed in pits of it the particles of copper 


are inſtantly precipitated by it, and the iron is gra- 


dually diſſolved into a yellow ochre; great part of it 
floats off by the water, and ſinks to the bottom; the 
plates or the old iron are frequently taken out and 


the copper ſcraped off till all the iron is conſumed. 


The copper thus praduced differs little from native 
copper and is prized accordingly, and fold from 
25 to 45L. per ton. Above the copper ore (which 
is cut out of the bed as ſtone in the quarry) and not 
more than three-fourths of a yard under the common 


ſort is a bed of yellowiſh greaſy clay from one to 


four yards thick, containing lead ore, and yielding 


from 600 to 1000lb., weight of lead from one ton, 


and one ton of the metal yields not leſs than 57 


ounces of filver. In the bottom of the pool was 
found an antient ſmelting hearth of grit ſtone and ſe- 


veral bits of ſmelted lead four inches long, two broad, 
and half an inch thick. Theſe works employ 1500 
perſons, who with their families are ſuppoſed to make 


near 8000. The little village of Amkoch increaſes, 
and the market grows conſiderable. The port is no 


b Pennant, II. 259—262. | 

3 : oY 
® Tilt, o ng!. 42. . 
Hild. of Angl. 43+ * PennantlI. 223. 


i Ib. 263, 264. 
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more chan a great chaſm running Fir in land between 
two rocks where floops lie ſecure k. 

In the north-weſt part of the iſland near Kemlyu 
bay, where is ſafe anchorage for ſmall veſlels, is 
in Llan fair yn hormwy pariſh the famous quarry 


of marble, which as well az the Aſbeſtos dug here. 4/42, 
abouts, whoſe veins interſect and ſpoil the mar ble, is 
A green amianthus or brittle 


fallen into diſuſe), 
aſbeſtos is found in great plenty 1a a green marhle 


in R heſtohyn pariſh, but by reaſon of the inflexible | 


quality of its 20 is not 4 ok cable to the lame 
uſes”. 


Newburgh or Rhos vair was the reſidence of one Newry 


of the princes of Angleſea: the toundations of whoſe 
palace were viſible in Mr. Rowlands time a little 
ſouth of the church, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
its chapel, Edward I. made it a corporation, which 
occaſioned its preſent name. It now ſubſiſts by a 
manufacture of mats and ropes made of ſea reed - 
graſe, a plant which queen Elizabeth wiſely prohi- 
bited the extirpation of as preventing the ſhifting of 
the ſands by tempeſts . It has a ſhallow bay. 
Newburgh is a corporation, has a market and four 
or five fairs r, and gives title of baron 1716 to George 


Cholmondely grandfather of the preſent earl of 


Cholmondely. Its Welſh name is variouſly written, In 


the deſcription of Wales prefixed to Powel's Hiſtory 


Rhoſyr, in another impreſſion not publiſhed becauſe 
not complete Rbo/ir, which alters or makes the ſig. 
nification more diſtin, In a MS. copy thereof 


Rhogfr, which we are to read Khos vir. Mr. Davies, 
rector, informed biſhop Gibſon it ſhould be read 
Kbos Fair as in the following Englin. 


Mac Lhys yn Rhos-Vair, mac I, bya 
Mac cur-gluch, mac Arglwydh Lhewelyn 
A Gyyr tal yn eigalyn 

Mil myrdh mewn gwyrdh a gwyn. 


-Newdorh was famous for John Morgan, an old 
blind muſician, who alone was ſaid to preſerve the 
antient inſtrument called the Cy, not improbably 
ſappoſed the original of our preſent violin. One 


Williams, a barber at Holyhead, was eminent in 


the ſame way, as alſo for making theſe inſtruments, 
which Morgan does not pretend to do of more 
than his children to touch them 4, | | 


Near Newburgh at Vrondeg was a none inſcribed Vronles 


Cur— filius Cunriani erexit hunc lapide, or Filius 


Ulrici erixit hunc lapidem ir, now illegible . Davies in 


Gibſon calls it an inſcribed tone which the biſhop re- 
fers to ſome Dane or Norman, but this does not ſeem 
likely to have been part of a Cromlech, 


Llangadwalader church, over whoſe door was on 
a ſtone like a coffin 1id this inſcription for Cadvan 
who governcd North Wales about the middle of the 


6th century, and was at the battle of Bangor ys coed 


againſt the Saxons: 


Catamanus rex Sapient! H. us, opinnti io mus omni 
regum's | 


| * Ib. 269-272. 
lb. 223 226. 
4 See Mr. Barrington in Arcbæol. III. 30. 
©G, Hiſt of Avgl. 43. Pennant IL 227. 


About two miles north-weſt from Newburgh is _ 
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Aberfraw palace is ſucceeded by a batn, in which 
are ſtones of beiter workmanſhip than uſual in ſuch 
buildings. Here was kept a copy of the antient 
code of laws. Near it are frequently found the 
Gain Naidr or Druid glaſs rings*%. Ot theſe the 
vulgar opinion in Cor re and moſt parts of Wales 
is that they are produced through all Cornwall by 
ſnakes joining their heads together and hiſſing, which 
forms a kind of bubble like a ring about the head of 
one of them, which the reſt by continual hiſſing blow 
on till it comes off at the tail, when it immediately 
bardens and reſembles a glaſs ring. Whoever found 
it was to proſper in all his undertakings, Theſe rings 
are called Glatn Nadroedi, or gemmæ anguine. Gliine 
in Iriſh fignifies Ga. In Monmouthſhire they are 
called Maen Magl, and corruptly Gaim for Glain. 
They are ſmall glaſs annulets, commonly about half 


as wide as our finger rings, but much thicker, uſually 


of a green colour, though ſome are blue, ard others 
curiouſly waved with blue, red, and white. 
Lluyd had ſeen two or three carthen rings of this 
kind, but glazed with blue and adorned with tranſ- 
verſe {ſtrokes or furrows on the outſide. The ſmalleſt 
of them might be ſuppoſed to have been glaſs beads 
worn for ornaments by the Romans, becauſe ſome 
quantities of them, with ſeyeral amber beads, had 


| been lately diſcovercd in a ſtone pit near Garford in 


| Berkſhire, where they alſo dig up Roman coins, 
ſceletons, and pieces of arms and armour. 
may be objected that a battle being fought there be- 
tween the Romans and Britans, as appear by the 
bones and arms, theſe glaſs beads might as probably 
belong to the latter. And indeed it ſeems very likely 
that theſe ſnake ſtones, as we call them, were uſed 
as charms or amulets among our Druids of Britan on 
the fame occaſion as the ſnake eggs among the 
Gauliſh Druids, For Pliny, who lived when theſe 


prieſts were in requeſt, and ſaw one of their ſnake 
eggs, gives the ſame account of the origin of them 


as our common people do of their Glain Naidr. 
„There is,” ſays that Naturaliſt *, © a kind of egg 
« in great repute in Gaul A ere Len iſum] by 
* the Greeks. A great number of ſnakes in ſummer 
rolling together form themſelves into a kind of 
« mals with the ſaliva of their mouths and froth of 


«* their bodies, and produce what is called the An- 


© puinum, or Snake's Egg, The Druids ſay this by 

* their hiſſing is borne up into the air, and muſt be 
caught in a mantle before it reaches the earth. 
Ihe perſon who catches it muſt eſcape on horſe- 
* back, for the ſnakes will purſue him till they are 
8 Koppel by a river. The proof of it is if it floats 
* apainlt the ſtream even when ſer in gold. As the 


* Magicians know how to conceal their ſecret arts, 


« they pretend it muſt be caught in a certain period 
* of the moon, as if it was in the power of man to 
* influence that operation of the ſnakes. I have 
* ſeen one of theſe eggs about the ſize of a ſmall 
© round apple covered with a car tilageneous cruſt like 
* the claws of the arms of the polypus, and uſed as 
* a Druidical ſymbol. It is ſaid to be wonderfully 
efficacious in promoting the ſucceſs of lawſuits and 


vo 


* the Vocontii was put to death by the late em- 
* peror Claudius merely for having one of them in 


v Hitt of Ang. 41, 


7 | Antiq, of Cornwall, p. 142. 


2 Zool. 
v See rp of Ang, 36, 


" rs 


But it 


the ague. 
barrows“, or occaſionally with ſkeletons whoſe nation 


Merionethſhire; fig. 


procuring favourable audience of princes, inſo- 
much that lam well aſſured a Roman knight among 


* See alſo Religion des Gaulois, II. 204, 205. 
II. 2 3. 8% 


e his boſom at a trial.” Mrs 


Thus, continnes 


Lluyd, we find it very evident that the opinion of 


the vulgar concerning the generation of theſe adder 


beads, or ſnake ſtones, is no other than a relic of 


the ſuperſtition or perhaps impo{ture of the Druids 
but whether what we call ſnake {tones be the very 
ſame amulets that the Britiſh Druids made uſe of, or 


whether this fabulous origin was afcribed formerly to 
the ſame thing and in aftertimes applied to theſe glaſs 
As for 
Pliny's Ouum Anguinum it can be no other than a ſhell 
(marine or foſſil) of the kind we call Echinus marinus, 


beads 1 ſhall not undertake to determine. 


whereof one ſort, though not the ſame he deſcribes, 


is found at this day in moſt parts of Wales where 
they are found Wycu'r mor, or ſea eggs. 


nulets were ſtruck through a larger ring of iron, and 
that again through another much larger of copper, 


as appears by one fourd in the river Cherwell near 
Hampton Gay, c. Oxford, deſcribed by Dr. Plot in 


his Natural Hiſtory of that county, p. 385. Tab. 
XVI. 6g. 4. Thus far Mr. Lluyd. Dr. Borlaſe, 
who had penetrated more deeply into the Druidical 


monuments in this kingdom than any writer before 


or ſince, obſerves that inſtead of the natural Anguinum, 
which muſt have been very rare, artificial rings of 


ſtone, glaſs, and ſometimes baked elay were ſubſti- 
Mr. Pennant * ſays this 


tuted as of equal validity J. 
wondrous egg ſeems to be nothing more than a bead 


of glaſs uſed by the Druids as a charm to impoſe on 


the vulgar. Our modern Druideſſes give much the 
ſame account of the Ovum Anguinum, Glain Naidr, as 
the Welſh call it, or the Adder gem, as the Roman 
philoſopher, but ſeem not to have ſo exalted an idea 
of its powers, uſing it only to aſſiſt children in cutting 
their teeth, or to cure the chin cough, or drive away 
Theſe beads are not unfrequently found in 


and age is not aſcertained. We have copied three 
from biſhop Gibſon in Pl. XVIII. where f 
earth enamelled with blue found near Dol Gelhe in 


Aberfraw; fig. 18, 19 a full view of one end of 
one found near Maes y Pandy, c. Merioneth. 

An arm of the ſea divides Holyhead from the reſt 
of Angleſea, but except in very high tides is generally 
paſſable. At the end of the ſand and tide road is a 


very long ſtone bridge called Rhydpont to which 


{ſmall veſſels come up. Further on a little hill is a 


ruined: chapel of St. Fraid, of which the people can 
give no account ®, except that human bones and 


ſtone coffins have been dug up in it within memory, 
and it is {ill walled round for burial. About a 


quarter of a mile north of it on the hill overlook- 
ing Holyhead are the remains of a double Cromlech 


in the ſame direction as the reſt, and ſeeming to have 
been conſiderable. 
Tradition ſays that a very profligate debauche owner 
of the adjoining farms of Trergow and Pentros, com- 
mitted great exceſſes at theſe ſtones with his miſ- 
treſſes, and at laſt in a fit of rage murdered them 
there, for which he was obliged to fly, and died in 
obſcurity, having conſumed all his eſtare in riot and 


neglect. In a field below to the welt is a ſingle ſtone 


terminating almoſt in a point about five yards high. 


In Boddedern 2 on an eſtate of Mrs. Roberts 


See Stukeley's Abury, p. 44. 


u 


1 had al- 
moſt forgotten to add that ſometimes theſe glaſs an- 


g. 16 is of 


17 of green glaſs found at 


It is called Trechen Tre rechthre. 
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in the ſecond field oppoſite the gth miie-ſtone from 
Holyhead, is a very large double Cromlech almoſt 
equal to that at Plaſnewydd : the larger is 10 feet 
by eight and two feet and an half thick, reſting on 
four ſtones, the higheſt five feet. The ſmaller 1s 
thrown down from its three ſtones and was nine feet 
ſquare. The dimenſions of the uppermoſt ſtones 
here exceed thoſe at Plaſnewyd, but like that their 
longeſt diameter points north and ſouth. I find no 
mention of this noble monument in any writer ©. 
Holyhead takes its name from the mountain at the 
back about one mile and an half diſtant and a mile 
of perpendicular aſcent. It is little more than a 
fiſhing rown rendered conſiderable by being the place 
of general paſſage to Ireland. Here are three good 


iuns. The tide comes up to the houſes and frequently 


overflows the parapet. Six packets continually at- 
tend, and go every day in the week except Thurſ- 
days, and return next day. The paſſage is performed 
at an average in twelve hours, and paſſengers pay 
10s, 64, The ſhortelt paſſage has been ſix hours. 
Here is no freſh water, and all the bread uſed here 
comes from Dublin, 13 ſixpenny loaves to the dozen. 
A bath and affetubly-room are lately erected in 


hope of alluring company from Ireland. Near the 
extremity of the village ſtands the church, in which 
St. Kebi A. D. 380 founded a ſmall menaſtery. He was 


ſon to a duke of Cornwall and pupil to Hilary biſhop 
of Poitiers, with whom he lived 50 years, or of 


Elian Ganniad or the bright, in Latin Hilarius, who. 
has (till reſort at Llan Elian*, and being then con- 


ſecrated biſhop for his diſtinguiſhed zeal againſt 


Arianiſm, ſettled here, and gave the name of his 


maſter to Hilary point. His monaſtery was ſuc- 


ceeded by a college of preſbiters, founded by one 
of the lords of Angleſea in the beginning of the 12th _ 


century, under a provoſt or penclees*, valued at J. 24. 


per annum. The church is built in form of a croſs: 
on the pediment of the north tranſept is ſane Mb. 


ora pro nobis. The ſchool on the ſouth fide may oc- 


cupy the fite of the chapel, dedicated to Sirigif, 


its eaſt front being included in a large Gothic arch. 
The walls of the church- yard are ſolidly built of 


ſtone, diſpoſed herring-bone faſhion, entered by an 


antient ſtone gate, with a round tower at the north- 


eaſt corners next the ſea, aſcribed to Caſwallon La- 
where (of whom betore) lord of Angleſea A. D. 450, 
who flew Sirigi the Iriſh commander, It is a ſquare 


of 220 ſeet by by 130: the walls on three ſides 17 
feet high and fix thick, the maſonry of the whole 
_ evidently Roman. Along the walls are two rows of 


round holes, four inches in diameter, hollowed 


through like thoſe at Segontium, and mere! 7 plaiſtered 
over h. Two rocks with ruins on them oppoſite 
the church have the names of Ynis Gybi and Tis 
Rug. Under the mountain that overhangs the town 
and is properly called the Head, is a large cavern. 
in the rock ſupported by natural pillars, called the 


paritament kouſe, acceilibie by boats and the tide flows 


into it. On its top is Caer Tror, a circular ſtone wall 


without mortar ſurrounding its ſummit 10 feet with a 


wall, probably a pharos!. Several other like fortifica- 
tions appear on the tops of the hills on the coaſt in this 


land k. Baxter derives Caer Gybifrom Caer Coib, Iriſh 


C 8 if not in Hiſt. of Angleſea, p 36, 37. and Gibſon, p. 812 from Aubrey, 


* Pencolas, præfectus collec 


for forces, or troops. From this harbour alone are 
annua!ly exported 40, ooo buſhels of grain !. 


Off Penmon lies Prieſtbolm or Sinol or Glannauch buch, 
iſle, where was a priory of black monks, valued at le. 


C. 40. 175.” only a ſquare tower left, much frequented 


by puflins, This bird is remarkable for the uni- 


form change in the bill, and for not breeding till 

three years old . | | 
About three leagues north north- el of Holy- 

head and half a league from the main is a ſmall 


iſland called S#erry, Britiſh ys Aloelnhoniad from dery i 
the ſeals on it; it has now a molt ſerviceable light- 
houſe “. 

At Llanidan is a ſeat of lord Poſton. In the Lan 
church a reliquary of very/ordinary grit ſtone with a 


roof like cover. The celebrated Men Mordhnoyd, 


or ſhone of the thigh, is now chained to the church 


walls, having defied the orders of Hugh Lupus to 
caſt it into the lea, whence | it returned to Its uſual 
place. 


Llandwy i is ſaid to have 6 a houſe of friars Lan 


minors is between Newburg and Abermenai. It 
was a prebend of Bangor, had large poſſeſſions 
ſwallowed by the ſea, and ſhews ſtill ſome remains of 
its former ſtrength and greatneſs 4. 


In Cerngyborth an open place in Llandi lion pariſh Ccmgh 
is ſuppoſed to have been the place where archbiſhop. 
Baldwin, Giraldus Cambrenſis, and Prince Roderic ſoſi- 


cited the contributions of the iſlanders for the Cruſade, 
The ſpot where the archbiſhop ſtood is called il. 


begle or the begging- Place, the archdeacon's Carre? 


yr Archjagon, and the prince's Maen Rhoderic*, 


About two miles north-weſt of Portaithwy is Tref- Ti 
os, ſaid to be a palace of the biſhops of Bangor and 


the capital of their barony *. 


for giving birth to William David ap Hewel ap 
Jorworth, father of 43. children, 36 of whom were 


lawfully begotten on three wives. He died. at the | 
age of 105 in the middle of the 16th century, and 


was attended to his grave by 300 deſcendants : his 


eldeſt ſon was 82 when his angelt cher Was 
born k. | 
Llan Elian has a more modern 8 dan js, Uk 


common in Wales, adorned with ſome good paint- 


| ings of the Apoſtles ſaid to have been ſhipwrecked: 


in their way to Ireland; another of St. Elian and a 
third of Paul at Malta. The ſhrine of St. Elian 


| here was much reſorted to n and is not now 


neglected *. 


Lland\frydog is remarkable for an accident that, a 


befel Hugh earl of Shrewſbury in one of his inva- 
ſions here; his dogs put in the church one night 


run mad, and the earl himfelf died miſerably in leſs 


than a month after x. Here are ſome remains of 


ſtone circles and one ſtone ſhaped like an inverted 


cone in Clorach farm by the road fide is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Lieiderdyfryazg, and faid to be a ſa- 


crilegious robber of this church turned into a 
ſtone !. 


In Lian Pabo pariſh is a ſtone 10 feet high by one Lauf 


ſquare, now broken! in two with this inſcription: 


Hic f acet Pabo poft Prud [Prodhaio] 
Corpors - ie pris. 


© Hic of Acglefes, af; 


| f See Hitt. of Angl. Es * Gioſe, 

« Penn- II. 277. 8 278. * Hiſt, of Angl. Ia * | 1 1b. 37. * Ib. 25. Tan. Gage" 
Penn, U. 250—252, Zool, I. No, 2 32, ? Hitt, of Angl. 39, Penn. II. 228, 229. Girald. It. Camb. II. 7. 

: 8 . of Angl. 43 r Ib. 46. - Ib. 47. Ib, 48. 


* Ib, ex Girald, p. 193. 
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Tregain village on the river Ceſni is remarkable Tg. 


called. 
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ferred on Arthur Anneſley created lord Anneſley of 
Newport Pagnel, Bucks, and earl of Angleſea 1661, 


called Maen Llano! for Llineol, q. d. lapis 


who was ſucceeded by his ſon James, his grandſons 


i- 


neis ex- 


li 


Mr. Rowlands“ ſays, Pabo, called Poſt Pryd- 
d. the ſupport of Britain, for his valour 


againſt the Scots and Pidts, retired hither and was the 


ſculptus; ſuch another being at Penbryn in Card 
q. 


| ganſhire. 
hain, 


James, John and Arthur, which laſt was a perſon 


of great eloquence and diſtinguiſhed abilities*. He 
was ſucceeded by Richard the 5th lord Altham and 


ncipal ſaint of the iſland, and next to him Elian. 


The iſland gave title of earl, 1622, to Chriſtopher 
Villiers brother of George duke of Buckingham, whoſe 


ſon Charles dying 1659-60 without iſſue it was con- 


pri 


l of 


th earl of Angleſea and 7th viſcount Valentia, but 


this earldom is at preſent an undetermined title“. 


loleds 


» Scot, 


a Gibſon, 


* P58. 


A, 


Le 
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Rare Plants found in the Iſle of Angleſea. 


Anthyllis vulneraria 8. A variety of Kidney Vetch 
or Ladies Finger; in chalky and lime-ſtone 
meadows and paſtures, 

Aſplenium marinum. Dwarf Sea Fern; on the rocks 

oppoſite Piſſſin iſland and at Llanduyn. 

Braſſica monenſis, Yellow Rocket; 3 | 

on ſandy ſea ſhores : 

Bunias Cakile, Sea Rocket; on the {near dbermeney 

_ cep. 
Chieranthus ſinuatus. Sea Stock- | 
gillyflower; on ſandy ſhores j 

Ciſtus guttatus. Annual Ciſtus; on ſandy meadows: 

at Holyhead. 1 

— birſutus. Hoary Dwarf Ciſtus; on Burdd Arthur. 

CHOIR Danica. Daniſh Scurvy graſs; on the ſea 
_ Hang near Llanbadrick church, 


" on the coaſt about Beaumaris. ” 
Conferva @ruginoſa. Sea-green Conferva; among 
fluci: at Llanfaeihly. | 

tra. Bead Conferva; in a {mall eulen 


flowing into Gors Velen lake near Llanfaethly 9 
Ononis inermis g repens. Creeping Reſtharrow; on 
ſea ſhores: between as and Abermenai | 


and in a ſpring called Ffynnon bach y Luſ in Gora 
Bach between the church and Trefadog. 
— foeniculata. Fennel. leaved Conferva; on 
ſubmarine rocks and ſtones. 
pohmorpha. 
fuci particularly, Fucus nodoſus. 


| eman—_—__ 1 Sea Beard or Rock 8 , 
| Pulmonaria maritima. Sea Bugloſs; on ſandy ſea 


on ſubmarine rooks and ſtones and in rivers. 
——— ſcoparia. Broom Conferva; on ſea ſhores : 
at Llanſaethiy. | | 


x rocks and ſtones. 


Cucubalus bacciferrs. Berry-bearing Chickweed; in 


| hedges. ED, | 
Fucus alatus. Winged Fucus; on ſubma- 
rine rocks and ſtones: | at Llan- 
— pinnatifidus. Jagged Fucus; on ma- faethly. 
| rine rocks and ſtones. 'S: 


— officinalis g. Small round leaved Scurvy- N 


Palmated Conferva; ; among. 


ſpongioſa. Spunge Conferva; on i ſabracins | 


Fucus digilatus. Fingered Fucus; J on ſubmarine 

——» ſpiralis, Twiſted Fucus; j rocks and ſtones, 

— veſiculoſus y dlvaricatus. Shrubby F * on 
marine rocks, and ſtones. 


Geranium maritimum. Sea Crane's bill, on the 


ſhore. 
Hypericum montanum; on Burda Arthur. 
Inula crithmoides. Golden Sampire; in fea marſhes 
of a clay ſoil: at Llandwyn, _ 
Lichen craſſus. Thick Lichen; on Lhanwelhn rocks 
near Newborough. 
vulpinus, Gold Liverwort; on trunks 100 
branches of trees, on branches of heath, and on 
mountainous heaths. 
Lycopodium ſelaginoides. Prickly Club moſs; on 
mountainous paſtures and on heaths: at Nan 
Trewan. 


Luſimachia tbyrſfora. Tufted or round leaved yel. 
low Looſeſtrife; i in marſhes and on banks of -- 


rivers: in Nynnechytiked, 
Melica cerulea. Purple Melic graſs ; 


among the 
copper works on Mount Parys. 


ferry. 


Oſmunda regalin. Vlewering Fern or Oſinund Royal | 


in clefts of the rocks, 


_ Polypodium aculeatum & and g. Prickly Polypody; 


in woody and ſhady places: at Beaumaris. 


ſhores: near Trefarthen. 
Santolina maritima. Sea Cudweed or Cottonweed: 
on the ſand near Abermenat ferry, plentifully. 
Smyrnium Oluſatrum. Alexanders; on the rocks 


about Preſtbolm iſland near Beaumaris, plenti- 
fully. 


Dlva flaveſeens. Yellowiſh Layer; on marine rocks | 


and ſtones, 


pavonia. Turkey feather; on a ſubmarine Focus 
and ſtones. | 
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DENBIG 


N this fide of the river Contoay is the county of 

Denbigh, called by the Engliſh Denbighſhire, by 
the Britans Sire Denbigh, retiring inland from the 
ſea, and running eaſt to the river Dee. The ſea 
bounds good part of it on the north, and Flint, 
| Merioneth and Montgomeryſhires on the weſt, Che- 
ſhire and Shropſhire on the eaſt. The weſtern parts 
are barren, the middle, which ſubſides in a vale, ex- 
tremely fruitful. 


caſtern part immediately ſucceeding the vale, but 
much more fayourable to that on the Dee. 


The welt part, except on the ſea, where it is plea- 


ſanter , is but thinly inhabited, and riſes in ſmooth 
bare mountains, whoſe hungry nature on their ſlopes 
however here, as in other parts of Wales, the dili- 
gence and {kill of cultivation begins to conquer, For 
paring off the upper ſurface with a broad iron inſtru- 
ment made on purpoſe in turfs or ſods, they pile them 
up ingeniouſly in heaps, and burn them to aſhes, which 


being ſprinkled over the lands fo pired, fo improves” | 


them that they produce greater quantities of rye than 
could he conceived. Nor is this method of burning 

turf a new one, but very antient, as may be ſeen in 
Virgil ® and Horace*. Among thefe mountains is a 
place commonly called Cerig y Drudion, or the Druids 


' Cones, and ſome little pillars at 7-voellas, inſcribed 


with ſtrange characters, which ſome ſuppoſe Dru- 


idical; and not far from Clocainog is this inſcription on 
a ſtone 2 


AMILIN 
TOVISATOC. 


On a rock overhanging the valley where the moun- 


| tains begin to leſſen ſtands Denbigb, whoſe antient 


Britith name was Cled Fryn yn Ros, or the craggy Hill 
in &hos, for ſo they called that part of the county 
given by Edward IJ. with other lands, to David the 
brother of Llewellen: but he, being ſoon after at- 

tainted of treaſon, and executed, Edward gave it to 


Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, who fortified it with a 


ſtrong wall of no great extent, and a caſtle with 
many towers on the ſouth ſide, in the well of which 
his only fon being accidentally drowned, the afllicted 

3 deſiſted from his work before he had laid on 

the roof. Upon his death the town, with the reſt of 
the eſtate, fell by his ſurviving daughter Alice to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, from whom, when that family was 
totally reduced, it came by the bounty of Edward II. 
to Hugh Spenſer, and from thence, by covenant 
with Edward III. to R. Mortimer. For his arms are 
over the principal gate. But upon his execution it 
came to William Montacute, carl of Saliſbury, and 
preſently after to the Mortimers, and by them to the 


houſe of Vork. Hiſtory ſays that it ſuffered greatly 
from the Lancaſtrians out of hatred to Edward IV. 


* lztior, more fruitful, 


* der betote in Caernarvonſhire. 


who was of the houſe of York. 


Nature has been unkind to the 


nature having removed the hills on every ſide, to 
| ſhew what ſhe could do in this rugged country, has 


ſummits that form. 


and live to a great age. 


v Georg. 
n nm firma /ynreritas, ſound and of a f rm conſtitution. H. heads of a found conſtitution, 


From that time, 
whether from a diſlike taken by the inhabitants to its 
ſteep ſituation, which made carriage inconvenient, 
or from want of water, they gradually abandoned it 
in ſuch a manner that this old rown is now quite de- 


ſerted, and a new one much larger has ariſen below 


the rock, and is now became ſo populous that, the 
church not being capable of containing the number 
of inhabitants, they have begun a new one in the 
old town, partly at the charge of their lord Robert 


earl of Leiceſter, and partly with money collected 
throughout England. Queen Elizabeth in 1 566 cre- 


There is no 


ated this Robert baron of Denbigh. 


barony in England that has more noble er 
holding of it. 


We come now to the U of the county, where 


formed a moſt beautiful vale, reaching 17 miles 
from ſouth to north, and about five in breadth, open 


only to the ſea and the clearing north winds; 


confined on every other fide by high mountains, 


Which on the caſt have a kind of battlements, the 
wonderful contrivance of nature having given their 
Among them the higheſt is 


Moiltenlli, on whoſe top! ſaw a fortification and a 


clear ſpring. This vale is bleſt with health, fertility, 
The inhabitants are of a healthy 


and pleaſure. 
complexion, have perfect features d, clear eyeſight, 


view with the variety of verdant meads, yellow 
cornfields, number of villages and churches. The 
river Cluyd, increaſed by the ſtreams that fall into it 
from every fide, runs through the middle of the vale 
from its ſource, whence it was antiently called Strat 


Cluyd (for Marianus mentions a king of the Strat- 
Clud-wal/ans, and at preſent Din Cluid, q. d. the 
Vale of Cluid, in which ſome have reported the 
Britans that came from Scotland founded a kingdom 
after driving out the Saxons ©, 


On the eaſt bank of 
the Cluid, in the ſouth fide of the vale, ſtands Ruthin, 


as the Engliſh, or as the Britans call it Ruthun, the 
| largeſt market town in the vale, populous and well 
built, and famous not long ſince for a large handſome 
caſtle, capable of lodging a numerous family, This, 
together with the town, was built by Roger * Grey 

by licence from the king, the biſhop of St. Aſaph, 


and the reftor of Lhanruth, in which pariſh it is; 
Edward I. beſtowed on him almoſt the whole vale 
for his ſervices againſt the Welſh : and it was the re- 


ſidence of his poſterity, who bore the title of earls of 
Kent, till Richard Grey, earl of Kent, and lord of 


Ruthin, having no children, without regard to his 

brother Henry, ſold this eſtate to Henry VII. From 

that time the caſtle being unroofed fell to decay. 
1. 8 75 
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' Reginald, Dugd. I. 712. who ſays the king gave bim the caſtle; as if it was built baſare, 
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Queen Elizabeth's bounty lately beſtowed it on 
Ambrole earl of Warwick with fine revenues in the 
vales. 

As one aſcends out of the yale eaſt opens to the 


view Vale, a ſmall tract of mountainous country, and 


in compariſon of the country below and around it 
very high, inſomuch that it receives no river from 
other quarters, but diſcharges ſeveral from itſelf, 
From this higher ſituation it is rough, cold, and every 
way expoſed to winds. Whether it has its name 
from the little river Alen, which riſes here and more 
than once hides itſelf as it were burrowing, I know 
not. Pheſe mountains abound with cattle, ſheep, 
and goats; the vallies in ſome places yield plenty of 
wheat, eſpecially in the eaſt on this ſide the Alen: 
but the welt part is leſs fruitful, and in many places 
heathy and barren. It has nothing remarkable but 
a little ruined monaſtery moſt delightfully and plea- 
ſantly ſituated among woody hills, built in the form 
of a croſs, whence it is called Vale Cr cis, in Britiſh 
Lhane Gweſt. 

From hence fires caſt the diſtrict called in 
Britiſh Mailor Cymraig, q. d. Welſh Mailor, in Eng- 
liſh Bromfeld, extends quite to the Dee, a pleaſant 
tract abounding with lead, eſpecially near Moinglath, 


a little village which takes its name from the mines. 
Here we ſee Wrexham, called by the Saxons N- 
_ tlepham, remarkable for its very elegant ſteeple, and 


for its organ: and near it is Leon caſtle, probably 
ſo called from the Legio XX. Victrix ſtationed a little 
higher up on the other ſide the Dee, now commonly 


called Holt, and ſuppoſed to have been repaired of 


late by William Stanley, and formerly by John earl 


of Warren, who being left guardian to Madoc a 
Britiſh prince, wropged bis ward of this {mall * 


N 


vince. and that of Yale. From the earl of Warren it 
came to the Fitz Alans earls of Arundel, and fron 


them to William Beauchamp baron Abergavenny, and 


afterwards to William Stanley, who, being beheaded, 
this and his other eſtates were forfeited to the crown, 

South of Bromſield lies Chirke land, in Britiſh Grain, 
very mountainous but diſtinguiſhed by two caſtles; 
Chirk, which gave it its name, built by Roger Ari 
mer, and va/tle Dinas Bran on the higheſt point of x 
very loity mountain, of which only the walls re. 
main. he common people believe this laſt to have 
been built by Brennus the Gauliſh general, and called 
after him: others explain it the caſtle of the royal 
palace, for Brenn in Britiſh ſignifies a king; whence 
perhaps that moſt potent king of the Gauls and 
Britans was called Brennus by way of eminence, 


But others I think with greater probability derive its 


name from its high fituation on a high hill, which 
the Britans call Bryn, In Henry III's time it was 
the ſeat of Griffin ap Madoc, who ſiding with the 


Chin, 
Cual 
1 Chi rl ly 
C11 


Bru 


Engliſh againſt the Welſh uſed to ſhut himſelf up 


here: but on his death Roger Mortimer, who was 


left guardian to his fon Llewellin, ſeized upon Chirt 


for himſelf, as John earl of Warren before-mentioned A 


did on Bromteld. 


Upon the decline of the Welch affairs by their Z 


quarrels among themſelves and the inroads. of the 
Engliſh the earls of Cheſter, Warren, the Morti- 


mers, Lacy and the Greys already mentioned were 


the firſt Normans who gradually reduced this little 
province to their obedience, and left the poſſeſſion 
of it to their poſterity. Nor was it made a county 
before the time of Henry VIII. when Radnor, Breck. 
nock, and Montgomery were allo made counties by 
at of parliament. 
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f county bf Denbigh is 118 miles in circum- 
ference, 31 from eaſt to weſt and 17 from 
north to ſouth, contains about 410,000 acres, is di- 
vided into twelve hundreds, has four market towns, 
one borough, and 37 pariſhes. The air is good and 
ſharp, the foil hilly interſperſed with fruitful vallies 
particularly that of Clwyd. = 


1 


Mr. Lluyd obſerves of Kerrig y Druidion, it ſeems 


highly probable that this place was ſo derived from 


the Druids though not altogether tinqu« ſtionable : 
for that the word Druidion ſignifies Druids is for what 
he could learn only preſumed from its affinity with 

the Latin Druidæ, and becauſe we know not any 
other Gignification of it. In the Britiſh Lexicon we 
find no other word than Derwydhon for Druids uſed 
by Lhywarch Brydydh y Moch, who wrote A. D. 


1240, and Kyndhelw Brydydh mawr in 1250, which 


may be fitly rendered in Latin Quercetani, Derw 
ſignifying in Welſh oat trees, which agreeing in 
ſound with the Greek, muſt occaſion Pliny *, who was 


better acquainted with the language than with the 


Celtic or Britiſh, to conjecture that Druides was 
originally a Greek name. The ſingular of 'Dertoyg- 


| bon is Derwydh, which the Romans could not write 


more truly than Deruida, whereof Druida ſeems only 
an eaſier variation. The word Druidion might like- 


wiſe vary only in diale& from Derwydhon, and ſo 


the name of this place is rightly interpreted by our 
countrymen and others Druid ſtones z but which 
ſtones they were that have been called thus is aqueſtion 


which Mr. Lluyd could not be thoroughly fatisfied 


in though he had made ſome inquiry. The moſt re- 


markable ſtone monuments remaining in the pariſh 


in his time were two of the Kind called Kiſtieu maen 


or ſtone cheſts, whereof ſeveral have been mentioned 


in other counties. Theſe he had not ſeen himſelf, 
but had the following account of them in a letter 
from an ingenious gentleman of that neighbourhood. 


They are two folitary priſons, generally ſuppoſed to 
have been uſed in the time of the Druids. They 


were placed about a furlong from each other, and 
were ſuch huts that each priſon could contain but 
one ſingle perſon. One was called Karchar Rynrit 


Rwth or the priſm of Kynrik Reoth, © The other 
was known by no particular name but that of Kiſt- 


vaen or Stone cheſt, which indeed was common to 
both, and ſeemed to be lately given them becauſe 


they were ſomewhat in form of large ſtone cheſts, 
from which they chiefly differed in their entrance or 


opening. They ſtood north and ſouth, and were His famous ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons againſt 


each compoſed of ſeven large ſtones. [I was told 


the firlt was a ſingle ſtone on five others and oppoſite 


to the latter.] Of theſe four being above fix feet 


long and about three broad were placed like the 


| ſquare tunnel of a chimney, a 5th not ſo long but 


of the ſame breadth pitched firmly at the ſouth end: 


a the north end was the 6th ſtone cloling and guard- 


ing the entrance, but as it was heteſſary to remove 
it when the priſoner was put in or releaſed, it was 


not heavy enough to be a ſufficient guard; and on 


the top lay a 7th larger ſtone, removed towards the 


north to keep in the door (tone. Mr. Lluyd himſelf 


contradicts the idea of theſe being priſons, and adds, 


that one of them got its name from the application of 
it to that uſe by a much later tyrant who ſhut up there 
ſomebody that bad affronted him. Theſe may have 
been ſurrounded by circles of ſtoneslong finceremoveds. 
The light that has been thrown upon the Druid 


religion and monuments by Mr. Borlaſe and other 
writers in this preſerit century, ſuperſedes all the 


incorrect conjectures of the laſt with which the 


late editor of the Britannia has crouded his Welſh 


pages. The only ſtone monuments remaining 


at Kerig y Druidion were the two Kiſtvaens cloſe 


to the road ſide about two or three miles from 


the village and really in Llan uhdd pariſh in Tir 


abbot ucha. A cottage or farm a mile from Careg 


Duddwis, but in its pariſh in Prys townſhip, is called 
Aeluyd Brys or the hearth lt is not impro- 
bable that this neighbourhood might have formed a 
capital aſſemblage of Druidiſm. Mr. Pennant 
from drawings among the Sebright MSS, deſcribes 
one of them as conſiſting of one ſtone at top 


placed inclining to the north 10 feet long, ſup. 
ported by a ſtone on each ſide about ſeven feet long 
and near two feet and an half broad. Under one end 
was a ſtone three feet long, at the other one two 


feet long. The hollow beneath was only ſeven feet 
long by two feet and an half broad, and only two feet 
and an half high, which ſufficiently ſhews theſe were 


ſepulchral monuments. Round this was a circle of 
ſtones about 40 paces diameter, formed perhaps to 


keep people oft from the remains of ſome mighty 
chief. Some petty tyrant of the neighbourhood in 


ſucceeding ages might cram thoſe who offended him 
into theſe cavities, but even this is too unlikely to 


have any thing but vulgar error for its foundation. 


The other kiſtvaen was pearly ſimilar to the firſt, but 


as no mention is made of a circle of ſtones round it 
they were probably taken away before Mr. Lluyd 


viſited the place. 


Lelande fays © Llanvair Vadelen pariſh is called ; 


« jn Welſh Fereg Edridion.” | 
At Giler in this paiiſh was born that upright and 


able judge Robert Price, eſq; baron of the Ex- 


chequer, and finally juſtice of the Common Pleas. 


the grant of the great Welſh lordſhips to the earl of 


Portland, will ever teſtify his love to his country. 


His ſpeedy promotion by king William does equal 
honour to his majeſty and Mr. Pricef, In the mid- 
dle of the village is an almſhouſe erected by the 


baron 1716, for fix poor men, whoſe badge is a lion 


rampant, and round him Rhodb Duw a Barwn Prys, 


x Na, Hiſt, XVI. 44 | b MS. pen. Thomas Price of Lian Vylhin, efq. | - Lluyd, 
Wales, Ll, 73» | | 1 V. 57 ; ' Penn Ib. 74. 79 
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Giler. 


Voelas. 
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Llanrwſt. 


ow 


Wales founded it for Ciſtercians 1:85. 
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An inſcription in Welſh and Engliſh is fixed over the 
front of the houſe. 

The inſcription at Voclas may have been widen 
for Druidical characters in Mr. Camden's time, when 
the different rude hands uſed in inſcriptions were 
not ſo well underſtood as. now. 


ſquariſh ſtone or column about 10 feet long. I have 


copied it Pl. XX. fig. 1. from biſhop Gibſon fig. 1. as 
read and explained by Mr. Griffith Jones, ſchool- 
maſter of Llanrwſt. 


Ego Joh de Tin i Dyleu Kubeli leuau 
Hord gudve Braech i Koed Emris | 
_ Leweli op priceps hic hu 


thus rendered in modern orthography : 


Ego Johannes de Ty'n y Dyleu Gwydbelen levaf 
[ar] Fordd gyddfau braich y coed Emris | 
Levelinus opſ timus] princeps bic humatur. 


q. d. © I John of the houſe of Dylen Gwydhelen, dee. 
on the road of Ambroſe hill, erected this monument 
to che memory of the excellent prince Lhewelin.” 


By the mention of Dolyweddhelen where the firſt 
Liewdyk was born, and by the diſtance 'of this 
houſe from Conwy where he was buried, I ſhould 
preſume it was a memorial or cenotaph erected 0 
bim by ſome one of the ſame family. 
probability of its belonging to other princes. of that 
name. Mr. Lluyd confeſſes the inſcription to be 
very obſcure. It is part Latin, part Welſh ; and if 
meant of any of the three princes of Wales, muſt 
intend Llewelyn ap Sitſilt, who was lain, it is not 


1 ſee not any 


ſaid where, by Howel and Meredyth ſons of Eduyn 
A. D. 1021, but where buried is not ſaid. 


laſt of the name, moſt probably near Bualht, where 


he was ſlain; the concluſion of the inſcription, is too 


imperfectly made out to authorize any conjectures 


of this ſort. 


I have ſubjoined in the ſameplate another copy fig, 2. 
taken 17/2 with great accuracy by Mr. Meredith 
Hughes an excellent penman, with which [was favoured 
by the honourable Daines Barrington, and which ſeems 
materially if not totally different from the former. 


The river Conway divides Denbighſhire from Caer- 
narvonſhire, and is croſſed by ferry at Talacavan. 
In the road thence to Llanrwſt are two cataracts 
called Rhaiadr Gigyfran or the Raven fall. At Maynan 

three miles higher up the river, in a valley at the 
| foot of vaſt craggs covered with fern and ſhort graſs, 


ſtood an abbey, transferred by Edward I. from 
Conwy, whete Llewellyn ap Jorwerth prince of 


a private houſe built with the old materials, and ſhews 


no remains of antiquity 8. 


Llanreft | is pleaſantly ſeated in a a vale divided by 


the river Conwy, which overflows and enriches the 


meads on both fides. This town ſmall and ill- 
built is famous for harp makers, and has a good 
corn market. The church is a handſome building with 


ſome curious carving ſaid to have been brought from 


the neighbouring abbey; and a large chapel, ſuppoſed 


the work of Inigo Jones, built 1634, belonging to 
the Wynnes of Gwedir, who have many monuments 


here; ſome of them capital engravings of portraits 


on braſs by Vaughan and Crew, and a long detail 
of the family on a marble. tablet. Here is alſo pre- 
| ferved the ſtone coffin of Llewelyn the Great 


5 Penn. II. 145. 315. 


h Ib. 146. 
Penn. II. G49: 


= Lel. V. 62. 


or 


It is on a hard- 


was drowned in it. 
It is now 


8. 


bropght from Conwy abbey. luigo Jones has beg 
ſuppoſed a native of this place. About two mile, 


beyond Llanwrſt is the village of Trefri:y where Inj 


Llewelyn, had a palace, whoſe hewn ſtones have been 
found in ploughing a field called Gardd y Newgy 
He alſo built the church for the eaſe of his princeſz, 


Upper Gwedir houſe, begun 1604, and chiefly built (, 


of timber, was pulled down by the late duke of An. 
caſter, who inherited the eſtates of this anticut tamily 
by marriage of his grandfather Robert marquis ,f 
Lindſey with Mary daughter of. fir Richard Wynne 
1678. It was a ſort of ſummer- houſe, the walls co. 
vered with inſcriptions: the porch and fine chapel are 
ſill ſtanding, ſuppoſed to be deſigned by Lvigo Jong 
in his firſt manner, before he went to Italy and in , 
ſingular ſty le. To him is alſo aſcribed the bridge 
here over the Conwy, built 1636 of three arches 
the centre one 61 feet. wide, and 24 high at low 


water; the others 30 feet and an half wide and 15 | 


high; the angle of the piers 10 feet, the whole 
bridge 173 feet long and 15 wide. On the centre 
of the parapet are the Wynne arms and the plume 
of feathers. A perſon ſtanding at one centre may 
perceive the, whole fabric ſhake by a blow given at 
the other centre. One of the two ſide arches has 
been rebuilt 1703. 

Lower Gwedir houſe i is built . a greater and 
leſſer court. Over the gate is the date 1 558 with 


J. W. initials of John Wynne ap Meredydd, grand- 


father of the famous, fir John author of the memoirs of 
the family publiſhed, by Mr. Barrington 4770, 12", 
The. place takes its name from Grzoged-dir, the bloody 


land, from the battle fought here A. D. 610 or 9521. 
But as it is allowed that Llewellyn ap Forwerth | 


was buried at Conwy, and Llewellyn ap Gryfydh, 


In Llanrwſt parifh a very antient braſs ſhield was 
lately found four feet under ground in a turbary near 
Capel Kerrig, and exhibited to the Society 1 An- 
tigaries 1784. 


South of Llanrwſt i is Gwytherin, which had an an- Gl 
tient nunner y! „where St. Winifrid is ſaid to have 


been buried; and in the church- yard they ſhew four 


rude. upright ſtones, on one of which ſhaped like 


priſm, is the rude inſcription, Pl. XIX. fig. 18. The 
box in which her reliques were kept before their re- 
moval to Shrewſbury is ſhewn in the church, but her 
chapel on the ſouth fide is totally deſtroyed, 

« There is a hill with paſture in Guitberine pariſh 
« in Denbigh lande called Penbere, i. e. caput ſepul- 
© chri, where a ſtone like a flat ſtone of a grave 
« lyith, and one as it is ſaid lyeth under it buried u. 

The moor at the bottom of Hiraithog mountains 
through Llyn Abatrain was drained becauſe a man 
Pont Abatrain is a ſtone bridge 
over Cluyd. On a hill to the river is a camp, double 


trenched, with ſtone walls called Kefu mar, q. d. 


Great ridge. The Berwyn mountains at diſtance to 


the river, and this part of the county is chiefly moun- 
tainous covered with heath. In Clocaenoy perith on 


(ln 


a dreary heath three miles from Ruthin, and a mile 


out of the road are two ſtones at each end of a 


grave, four feet aſunder, the ſhorteſt three feet and 


an half high, the other ſix and an half, and out of its 


_ upright on the broadeſt face of which (being two 
feet and an half) are theſe letters two inches 


long in lines of 10 inches each. See Pl. XX. fig. 3. 

Mr. Lluyd reads it Aemilini Toviſag, and explains it 

Aemilianus Dux. He ſuppoſes Aemilinus ſuch a cor- 

ruption as Acmilimus in Reineſius, p. 228. where“ 

are A's of the ſame form as here, and Tovi/ag or 

i lb. 139. 140. 8 * Tan. 708. 
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DENBIG 


'Tywy/o to lad, as dux from duco. Perhaps it ſhould 
pe read Aimilinus Toviſaci, Aimilinus ſon of Tovi iſacus 
as in other Welſh and Corniſh inſcriptions, and the 
ſides of the ſtone denied room. The grave is in a 
hollow eight feet diameter, and juſt below it is the 
tumulus which Mr. Lluyd calls Krig Yryn, q. d. 
Barrow hill, but ſcarce to be noticed, and the ſport 
here the ſtone lies he calls Bryn y Bedben or the 
hill of graves. The hill below it is called Kevn Tyr, 
q. d. long backed field. A farmer's man who con- 
ducted me to the inſcription aſſured me it had never 
been made out, and on my ſhewing him that Tovi- 
ſeci was the fame word as 1s put for the Prince of 
Wales in the Welſh Common Prayer, he could not 
help going out of his way at his return to tell an- 
other countryfellow that the gentleman had made 


out the -eading, affirming it by a, Welſh oath Man 


Diawl, by the Devil: to which the other replied 


hills are ſeveral circles of ffones, by which he ſeems 
to mean forts as before deſcribed. I could hear of no 
more: but his neighbouring Rhos y Gadva or Bat- 


lefield is well known. Among the hills to the left 


of Clocainog lies a vale called the heavenly, q. d. the 


aerial, from its depth between perpendicular hills 
which ſeem to make it inacceſſible: the other Haß. 


better ſuiting the vale of Clwyd. | 

« After that king Edward had extinct the princes 
« of Wales, and had holely all Wales in his poſſeſſion, 
« he much ſtudied to the fortification eſpecially of 
North Wales and the marches of it, and by this 
« means Lacy, a man of great eſtimation about Ed- 
„ward I. had the land of Denby given onto him. 
« And I have hearde ſay that it was partly in conſi- 


« deration that he married in the bloode of the 


prince of North Wales. Lacy was a great lord 
© marcher afore in Eweſland bearing the name 
„of Lacyes. This Lacy firſt began the town of 
„ Denbigh, walling it, and making a caſtelle there. 
« Afore. his time I cannot learn that there was other 
« town or caſtelle. The town and caſtelle ſtandith 


* on a craggie hille, and is nere a mile in cumpace, 


«and ys pene orbiculari figura. The caſtelle lyeth 
* ſouth on the town, and the town lyith to the 
caſtelle by north and eaſt. In the town be but two 
„gates, the eſcheker gate and the burges gate. In 


* the firſt was the lorde's court kept, and in the other 
*the burgeſis. The eſcheker gate lyith plaine welt, 


© and the burgeſes gate plaine north. Theſe two gates, 
* as the cumpace of the waulle goith be a great 
 *flite ſhotte one from another, and between them 
in the waulle is never a tower: and from the 
 *eſcheker gate to the caſtell is never a tower, but 
* ther is a galery out of the caſtelle into it. Thes 
* towers be in the town waulle by eaſt from the 
* burgeſs gate to the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the caſtle, firſt 
a great quadrata toure caullid - - - - - ſecondly, the 
'* countes tower being ſquare, a goodly tower of 
two loftes high. The third, the Goblin hole /emi- 
* circulari fgura, the leads of which in hominum. 
* Memoria, about an 80 yeares ago, were with tem- 


© peſt carried away as farre almoſt as St. Marcelles 


the paroche church, and ſo hath layen uncovered. 
Ther be two round towers beſide. There have 
been divers rowes of ſtreetes within the walled 
* town, of which the moſt part be now doone in 


Foviſuci te to mean the ſame as '7 ywyſog, a leader From | 


* Lel. v. 60 61. 


Hs HI R E. 


* manor, and at this time ther be ſcant 80 how folders, 
There is a goodly and large chapel of cafe in the 


* old town of St. Hilarie, wither yet moſt of the 
% new town come. I have not yet learned the cer- 


* tente how this wallid town decayed within, whether 
it were by fire or for lak of water, whereof ther 
* 1s little or none, or for lak ot good carriage into 
the town, ſtanding ſumwhat high and on roxky 


ground, I cannot telle. But the town of Denbigh, 


« now occupied and joining ncere to the old town, 
{© hath been totaly made of late tyme, and ſet much 
% more to commodite of carriage and water by many 
« welles in it. And the encreaſe of this was the 
„decay of the other. At this preſent tyme the new 
ce is three tymes as byg as the old. It lyith al in one 


&« ſtreet. The market place is fayre and large and well 
e buildid, and was pavid but of late yeeres. The 
e confluence to the market on Tueſday is exceeding 


great. There is a chapel of eaſe in the midle of 


with leſs tranſport, Ddery v man Duw? Has, he * the new town of St. Anne, built by one Fleming, 


+by God? Mr. Iluyd adds, that on the adjoining - 40 and {till called Capel Fleming, and of good large- 


« neſs. Ther was an almoſe houſe hard by this 


« chapel ex lapide quadrato made by the ſame 
Fleming. But now it is deſolate. The new town 

"" of Denbigh was clere defacid with fier by hoſtilitie 
1468. Sum ſay that this was done by the earl ok 
Pembroke. The caſtel is a very large thing, and 


c hath many towres yn it, but the body of the work 
« was never finiſhed. The gate houſe is a mervelus 


© ſtrong and great piece of work, but the faſtigia 
e of it were never finiſhed, if they had it might have 


© been countid among the moſt memorable peaces of 


*« work in England. It hath divers wards and diverſe 
« portcullices. On the front of the gate is ſet the 
% image of Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, in his 
„ ſtately long robes. Ther is another very high 
© toure and large in the caſtelle called the Red towre. 

40 Sum ſay that the earl of Lincoln's ſon fell into the 
© caſtelle welle, and ther dyed, whereupon he never 


« paſſid to finiſh the caſtle. King Edward IV. was be- 


« fieged in the caſtle, and ther it was pactid bytwene - 
* king Henry's men and him that he ſhould with life 
« depart the realm never to return, If they had 
ce taken king Edward ther debellatum fuiſſet, Ther 


« js every Sunday prayers made in St. Hilarii chapel 
« for Lacey and Percy. St. Marcelles, a mile off, was 
ce paroch chirch to the ould own, and ſo it is to the 
« new ?, ” 

It ſeems plain by Leland's account that the. town 
was within the caſtle walls, and that what paſſes now 


for the principal gate of the caſtle was what he calls 
the exchequer, or north gate of the town, The 


caſtle is delightfully ſituated, commanding a view 
over the vale of Clwyd to St. Aſaph and the ſea. 
The ſtatue of the founder over the caſtle gate is in- 
cloſed in a frame of buds and ſtalks, and a figure 


of his wife Margaret, daughter of William Longeſpec, 
earl of Saliſbury, in another on his left hand was 


lately pulled down. The walls are of prodigious 
thickneſs, and built on a ſandy red rock. Large 


blocks are fallen down on the ſouth and weſt. Ir 


was garriſoned for the king 1646, and ſurrendered 


to the parliament after a ſiege of three months. Buck 
ſays it was blown up at the Reſtoration. The prin- 
cipal ſtrength, and the moſt towers ſeem to have 
been on the north and eaſt, the ſouth and weſt had 


a ſquariſh area within, and the fite of the hall, 
On the north is now a bowling green, A noble 


church 
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Whitchurch. 


three inns. 


dl 
10 Hughc Duleſſe, both by north towards Ilan Flwys 
* alias St. Aſaph, and both be named of 22 


church was 3 15% within the caſtle, with welt 
and ſouth walls, and foundations of a dotible row 
of pillars. The well wherein young Lacy was 
drowned was in the red tower. There is daily 
ſervice and weekly ſermons at the chapel of St. 
Hilary, built about the end of Elizabeth or be- 
ginuiug of James I. except once a month at Whit- 
church, where all parochial duties arc performed. 


The aſcent up the hill ro the town is capable 


of being made a magnificent itreet if fided with 
handſome buildings. Ar preſent ir has but two tole- 
rable houſes : on the top are the market houſe and 
twwn houte, handſome and ſpacious, and two or 
| The principal trace is in ſhoes and 
vloves, there being 27 ſhoemakers in the town“. Ir 
is a corporation governed by aldermen, bailifſs, and 
burge(fſes, St. Marcelle's at Whitchurch, a mile from 
Deubigh, the mother church, has monuments for ir 
Jon Saluſbury of Lleweny, 1578, Humphry Lluyd, 

348, und Richard Middleton 1575, governor of 
Veavigh caſtle under Edward VI. Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, and Father of fir Tlugh, who planned the 
New river. The White friars houſe was founded 


by John Saluſbury, who died . 1289, or by John 


de Sunnimore, of Lleweni, who died 1289. The 
chapel is entire, converted into a ſtable”, Queen 


Elizabeth created Robert Dudley baron of Denbigh 
Sept. 28, 1566, the day beſore ſhe created him earl 
of |.eiceiter, but the title expired with him'*. 20 


James I. 1622. William Fielding, viſcount Fielding, 
was. created ear] of Denbigh, and being flain in a 


ſẽirmiſh near Birmingham 1643, was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Bafil*, he 1675 by his nephew William, he 
16085 by his ſon Baſil, he 1717 by his ſon William, 


5 and he 1755 by his ſon Baſil, ſixth and preſent earl. 


J Lleweni. 


e ullan. 


end of the town of Denbigh. 
« pariſh churches in each of theſe commots ſaving 
„ that if Nenbigh paroch be a commot there is bur 


Lleroeni is the ſeat of the hon. Thomas Fitz 
Maurice by purchaſe from fir Robert Saluſbury 
Cotton, bart. of Cuinbermere abbey, Cheſhire, who 
nad it by marriage of his anceſtor ſir Robert Cotton 
with Helter ſiſter to fir John Saluſbury, laſt baronet 6 


of the name in the reign of Charles II. 

Groaenynag , two miles from Denbigh, is the ſeat 
of the Myddletons. The church of Henllan ſtands 
in a bottom, its ſteeple on a hill. 


Some take the Porsche itſelf of Denbigh for 


© 4 commote, and it lieth much by eaſt, and is a 
quarter of a mile in compace or more. Some ſay 
that atore the town of Denbigh was made it was 


ein Hughe Duleſſe commor, but ſince of late time it 
„ hath been proved by ple to be a county and com- 
« mot of itſelf. There is no place in all theſe 
e cymmors where the people dwell vicatim, but all 
%, ſaving at Denbigh town itfelt, And in 
„all theſe commotes was no howſe of priory or 
« abbay ſaving a place of white friars at the very eaſt 


There be divers 


one paroch church iu it, and that is St. Marcelles, 
4 mile and more out of the town of Denbigh by 
« eaſt, There be two of caſe befides within the 
© town ſelf, whereof one is called St. Hilaries, very 
4c large and well ſervid v.?“ 

„ Commotes in Denbigh land. It Dul: N and 


"yy Dugs, Bar. I. 194. 
« Pennant II. 35. x Pennant n. 147 45» 
be | aw 


In Llanufydd 
parith are remains of a ſeat of Meredydd ap Meirchion, 

lord of Iſdulas, che chapel ſerving for A farm 
houte *. 


s 


©« brook there running. J/c Aleth and Hughe Aleth | ye 
te both flat weſt towards Conway, and hath the name 
t of Aleth river. Kinemarth cometh from within 
© mile and half of Ruthin to the very town and 
© caſtle wall of Denbigh, and lyith moſt by ſouth. 
&© ſouth-eaſt, Ir is the greateſt commot of all the 
« refidew, and yet hath but two or three pariſhes, 
« Ilan Nayhader, ſeven miles in length, and Ly 
© nients, that is not all in Kymmarth, but part in 
« Diffryn Cluid. It is called Llanienis becauſe the 
© church is fer betwixt the rivers of Cluid ang 
« Cluedog, as in an iſle*. In this comniote be two 
« places, where by likelihood hath been ſome 
e caſtleletts or piles of defence. Lleſguentlean is the 


© one, and that is three quarters of a mile out of 
* Denbigh toward ſouth on the way to Ruthine on 


« the tight hand. There appeareth no building 


* now, but great ditches and hilles overgrown with 
* buſhes. 
great dich arid a hill, the name declareth it to 
* have been the place of an hermit, There is no- 
© thing now but a fox borowe, 


Place Amedowe is the other, wher is a 


It is a mile and 
* more ſrom Denbigh louth in the way to Ruthin 00 
* the left hand *,” 


* Iſe Duleſſe is good for corn, as whete, rye, 


E peaſon and beanes, and hath very good fine paſtute 


« and medow, and litle waſt ground.in it, and good 
* wood, as in the leſſe park longing to Denbigh, and 


ein other places. There is a quarry of hard None; 
of a blackiſh or ſad marble colour, much uſed for 
* Ovens, and chimnies in this little park, called in 
„ Welſh Gorſenodiog, and there alſo they dig out 
late ſtones to cover houſes. Hughe Duleſſe is leis 
e fruitful than Iſe Duleſſe and more hilly and rocky. 
There is plenty of wood in it, and the great park 
0 by Denbigh, called in Welſch Mel evig, i. e. of 


« the bald bindt, is as I learned in this commot. 
Other parks than the two aforeſaid be not in 
* Denbigh land. J Aleth cometh to the very ſhore 


* of Rethelen bay. The north part of it as to the 


* ſhore is metely fruitful of corn. The ſouth part, 


te hilly, good for goats, and hath little wood in 


reſpedt. Hug he Aleth cometh by weſt to Conway 


river bank again the town of Conway, and there 
« meetith Corne Credine a piece of Cacrnarvonſhice | 


cis Conway river. In it be many bogs, rocky hills, 
and mooriſh ground, and the foil is too cold to 
„have good corn, yet in diverſe places it beareth 
«* oats and ſome rye. It hath in ſome places wood, 


In theſe hills be kept nete [q. neats] horſe and 
66 ſheep. 


are to be ſeen ſome very fine cheſnut trees, one of 
which is 24 feet in circumſerence*. 


In the little mother church of | OY! near 


Ruthin are monuments for the family of Thelwall 


who have been ſettled in this county for many cen- 
turies from Thelwall in Cheſhire 9, 


Between Ruthin and Denbigh is Llanrhaiadr, 3 


village in a vale with a handſome church, having a 
rich eaſt window of a chapel, wherein is painted 


the genealogy of Chriſt from Jeſſe, the prophets, &c. 
A. D. 1533, and ſome almſhouſes for eight women, 


founded by Mr. ps of this place 1729. 4 
1 Pennant II. 38, r 2b. 


Dugd. Bar. II. 2a t. © Dugd. Bar. II. 44. 
ILel. V. 67. z Ib. 
Eh Penn, II. gr d Ib. 56, 57. 


This commot is the worſt part of all 
08 Denbighland, aud moſt barren *,” 


On the road to Ruthin, on an eſtate of lord Bagot, 
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quarter of a mile from the church is a cold bath 
which formerly had a chapel, the images of the 12 
apoſtles remaining on the lower part, this is called 
Fynnon dcdyjinog, or the deep well, q. if Leland's 
« Jynnon Dunoc, or St. Dunoc's well, a mighty ſpring 
« that maketh a broke running ſcant a mile*. There 


« js in the eaſt end of Llan Rhaidr pariſh very goodly 


«corn and graſſe, but by weſt ſouth welt it is barren 
« 1nd hilly, with bogges; wood enough in Raihaidr 
« pariſh. Ther is goodcorne as whete growne about 


« Tlancinys metely wooded. Llanvoir Vadclen is much 


barten but for otes with grate labor: no wode but 


« turfe; full of hilles and bogges f.“ 


- Ruthin is backed by fine ſheep downs, and has on 
the ſouth beautiful woods intermixed with corn fields, 
Before you enter the town from the downs you de- 
ſcend into Llanworog, a long village or hamlet, with 


a handſome ſtone bridge over the Clwyd, through 
_ whoſe overflowings we enter the narrow welt gate of 
| Ruthyn, Which, coming down to the water's cdge, 


makes a very pictureſque appearance. A broad ill- 


built ſtreet leads to the market houſe, near which is 


the town hall, another at right angles to the church, 


where is a monument and buſt of Mr. Camden's friend 


and patrop Dean Goodman, and this inſcription : 


| Memoriz Gabrielis Goodman ſacræ 
Theologiæ doctoris & digniſſimi 
Weſtmonaſterienſis decani 
qui in hoc oppido ſolo natali 
hoſpitale pauperibus ſublevandis 
ſcholamque pueris inſtituendis 
pie fundavit | 
Obiit in Chriſto 17 Junil 
1601. 


Allo a braſs for nis ficher a mer cer * who died 
1560, aged 84, his mother 1583, 90. John ſon of Re- 
ginald Grey made this church (which is only a 


chapel to Llanrydd), collegiate for ſeven regulars 
13108, . Leland k mentions a cell of Bonhommes af- 
terwards tranſlated into a pariſh church here, but 
bilhop Tanner could find nothing of it. He alſo 
mentions a houſe of White friars in the town, pro- 


bably in the ſtreet called Prior's ſtreet i. The new 


gaol does honour to the architet*. The hoſpital is 
for 12 Poor men, under a warden, who is a cler- 


gyman. Here is alſo a freeſchool, founded as well 
as the hoſpital by the Goodmans. The caſtle built 
as well as the town walls by Edward I. has been 


greatly reduced within theſe 40 years. The north 
ſide is levelled and made cornficlds; the eaſt built 


upon in the town, the weſt or principal front is 
entire, the gate a ſquare tower with corbeil battle- 
ments, and in this and the ſouth ſide are five round 
dowers. It was demoliſhed by order of parliament 
1646. In 1640 it reverted to fir Charles Longue- 


ville, heir to the title and eſtate of Grey. It now 
belongs to Richard Middleton, eſq; This is the moſt 
Populous town ini the vale, and has the greateſt 
market, and is five miles from Denbigh k. 
** Yale Lordſhip joineth to Bromfield on the fur- 
** ther ſide of Dee river, and there is no part on the 


= hither fide of Dee. There are in it four or five 


a pariſhes '," 2 


*V.64, | w. 67. 


n x Pennant IL 2. 80. 
\ Lel. V. 3 © ib. $56 


* Pennant I. 37 K 


from them. 


e Pennant, 372. 
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From the height above Rhico Velen is a very ex- 
tenſive proſpect of the hundred of Yale, hilly, fer- 
tile in graſs, abundant in cattle, but in this part dreary 
and deſtitute of hedges aud woods m. Leland deſeribes 
its © whole ſoil as rokky, and by that nat thoroughly 
„ fruitful of corn, yet in divers places and vallies 
** betwixt the hills is meatly good corn, inedow aud 
* paſture, and eſpecially for corn about Llanegwiſt 

and Llanarmon. In Yale is plenty of kine, ſheep, 
* and goats. There is metely good wood in the valley 
places of Yale, and eſpecially at Llanegwiſt, alias 
„Vallis Crucis. The mountains of Yale ſtanding 
north be baren of wood. The people there for 
* the molt part burn turfs u.“ 


« Llanegn:yſte, alias Vallis crucis, ys yn Yale, half a 
* mile from Dee ripe ; meatly good wood there ®; 


Two miles ſouth-weſt from Llangollen, following 


Llanegweſt. 


the courſe of the Dee, is the beautiful romantic 


abbey of Ilan Egweſt, or Vale Crucis, at the foot of 
Bron Vazor, or Dur, a high hill in the townſhip of 


Maes yr Ychen, lt is ſurrounded by hills and hang- 


ing woods, and a winding ruſhing river with good 
meadows in front. It was founded for Ciſtertians by 
Madoc ap Griffith Maelor, prince of Powis, about 


120, and dedicated to the Virgin Maty. Its re- 
venue at the diſſolution was near L. 188. per annum b. 


Three ſucceſlive biſhops of St. Aſaph appropriated 


to it the tithes of Wrexham and Llangollen. Of 


this abbey, the fineſt remain in all North Wales, are 


ſtill ſtanding two gabels and the ſouth tranſept: the 


welt front has a round arch door, half filled up, two 


of its mouldings adorned with a kind of nail head 


quatrefoil: over it in a round arch three lancets of 
two days, and over them a marigold window of 8, 
over which is a mutilated inſeription : AD. ADAM. 


DMS. fecit hoc opus pace beata quieſcat. Amen: and f 


underneath M. D.... The weſt gabel has three 
long lancets below from the ground, and over them 


two others, with a ſingular kind of pilaſter dropping 


at its north end an arch as of a tomb. The ſouth- 
eaſt pillars of the nave are ſtanding, but every thing 


The north tranſept had an eaſt aile, 


to the north is down. The tradition of the country 


is that this monachlog, or monaſtery, as they call it 
by way of eminence, had a number of chapels 


governed by their own prieſts, and ſo diſtinguiſhed 


that the ſervice in one did not diſturb the other: 
The cloiſter adjoining to the ſouth, only a ſhell in 


Buck's time, is now a good farm houſe, with two 
doors and two windows (one with rich tracery), three 
rows of groined arches on ſingle round pillars ſupport 


the dormitbry, now a loft approached by ſteps with- 


out. that half block up the only window in it with 


tracery. One of the chimney pieces was a ſepulchral 


monument *, with this broken inſcription : Hic 
jacet -- ARVRVEI. Fig. 4. Pl. XX. is another in- 
ſcription in the ruined walls communicated to Mr. Bar- 
rington by the rev. Mr. Price 1775. The abbey and 
farm are rented of Mr, Lloyd of Trevawr at C. Go. 
per annum. 

About two fields to the north-weſt lie the baſe and 


part of the croſs that gave name to the valley, though 


Buck derives it from a piece of the true croſs given 
by the religious to Edward I. who in return granted 


K Tan. 708. It. III. 96. 
Lel. V. 356 = Pennant I. 377. 
Tan. 70%. 
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„ 


before the ſtone was broke, and you may poſſibly 


| know where they are lodged, or direct to me to ſearch 


G „ i 2.991 :1c- RE 4 


them ſeveral immunities. The baſe on the ſides 
of an eminence or tumulus whereon it once ſtood, 


is five feet three inches broad, 18 inches on every 


fide from the ſocket of the ſhafr, which is two feet 
two inches in diameter, and the ſtone 13 inches 
thick. The ſhaft eight feet long, and about ſix in 
girt is now reſtored and erected on its pedeſtal, 
being only the upper half of the original pillar. 
It is flatted on two fides, and ſomewhat tapering to- 
wards the end, Pl. XXI. fig. 1. The inſcription, as 


far as can be judged from its preſent ſituation, ſeems 


nearly in the ſtate as Mr. Lluyd copied it, whole 
copy is engraved Pl. XXII. from the Harleian MS. 


No 3777, p. 57. His letter to Mr. Wanley on the 


ſubject is as follows: 5 e 
Swanſey, Sept. 14, 1696. 
“ have here preſumed to trouble you with a copy 
of an inſcription, which amongſt ſeveral others I met 
with this ſummer in Wales. The monument whence 
I took it was a ſtately pillar of very hard ſtone of 


the ſame kind with our common mill-ſtones. 


*Twas of a cylinder form, above 12 feet in height, 
ſeaven in circumference at the baſis where it was 


thickeſt, and about 6 near the top where ſmalleſt. 
The pedeſtal is a large ſtone 5 feet ſquare, and 18 
inches thick, in the midſt whereof there's a round 


hole 12 inches deep, wherein the monument was 
placed. Within a foot of the top 'tis encompaſſed 
with a round band or girth reſembling a cord, from 
whence tis ſquare to the top, and each ſquare adorned 


with a ring reaching from this band to the top and 


meeting at the corners. It was erefted on a ſmall 


mount which ſeems to have been caſt up for that 


purpoſe: but in the late civil wars or ſooner 'twas | 
thrown down and broke in ſeveral pieces, whence 


| the inſcription is ſo imperfect. The reaſon I trouble 


you with it is becauſe I. remember amongſt Uſher's 


letters one from Dr. Langbaine to him * wherein he 


writes thus: © I have received both your inſcriptions; 
and ſhall ſend you my thoughts of that at Vale Cru- 


cis, but the other I give over for deſperate.” Now 


this I ſend you is the inſcription at Vale Crucis, and 
I doubt not but the vale received its name from this 
very ſtone, though *cwas never intended for a croſs. 
The copy Dr. Langbaine received was perhaps taken 


mect with it among his papers and letters if you 


for it when I come to Oxford, which will be a month 
hence at furtheſt *,, It would be legible enough were 
it intire. It begins Concenn filius Catelli, Cattel filius 
Brochmali, Brochmal filius Eliſeg, Eliſig filius Guvillanc. 
Concenn itaque primepos Eliſeg edificavit hunc lapidem 


pra o ſuo Eliſeg, &c. Tis remarkable that adjoining 
to this monument there's a tounſhip called Eglwſig, 
which name is corrupted doubtleſs from this Eliſeg, 


tho' our greateſt critics interpret it terra eccięſſaſtica. 
Thus in Caermardenſhire we find this epitaph: _ 


- Seratur * fidei patrieque ſemper amator 

IIic Paulinus jaget cultor pientiſſimus aqui. 
The place where the ſtone lies is called Pant y Po- 
lion, i. e. the vale of ſtakes, corruptly for Pant Pow- 
lin, planities Paulini. I find other places denominated 
trom perſons buried at or near them, whence I gather 


cloſed between flat ſtones?, The vale of Gl:feg, long Gil 


precipices, divided into numberleſs parallel ſtrata 
of white limeſtone often giving birth to vaſt yew 


they were antiently men of great note who had in. 


ſcriptions on their tombs be they never ſo rude and 


homely; but I trouble you too much with trifles {9 
ſhall add no more but that I am, worthy fir, 
molt obedient and humble ſervant, 
| EDW. LHWYD.” 
Concenn filius Catteli, Catteli | 
filius Brohcmail, Brohmail filivs 
_ Eliſeg, Eliſeg filius Guoillauc. 
Concenn itaque pronepos Eliſeg 
edificavit hunc lapidem proavo 
ſuo Eliſeg ; ipſe eſt Eliſeg qui necr 
at hereditatem povos. ipc .. mort. 
cautem per viſh . .ep . o. t. eſtate anglo 
- + ++ + » + in gladio ſuo partain igne 
* + + + + +» + imque recituerit maneſc , p 
- + + + + + + « Mdet benediftionem ſupe 
++ ++ + ++ ++ » Eliſeg. + ipſe eſt Concenn 
+4400 ++ + tus. . emeiunge, manu 
e ad regnum ſuum poyos 
£40 +40020+0c0000.0 bani .. quod 
‚JJ +00+05-++00 +00 ++ AS  Ucaveſmec 
„64% „, » Montem 


Your 


++ +00+000001] Ce» monarchiam 
. . + ail maximus britanniae 
nn paſcen . . . mavi , annan 
.. « britua t. m filius Guarthi - Nous 
+ + que bened. que bened. germanuſque 
+ + « Peperit ei Se. ira filia Maximi 
.. . gis qui occidit regis Romano 
rum + Conmarch pinxit hoc 
chirografum rege ſuo poſcente 
Concenn + Benedictio dhi in Con 
cena in tota familia ejus 
et in tota regione povois 
uſque in 


It commemorates Concenn, or Congen, grandſon 


of Brochmail Yſcithrog who was lain in the battle 


of Cheſter 697 *, One of the ſeats of Concenn 


and Eliſeg was in this country. The habitation 
of this prince of Powis was probably Dinas Bran, 


at the head of the vale of Gliſſeg. Mr. Lluyd 


conjectures that this place took its name from the 
Interment of Eliſeg. The tumulus was opened about 


three years ago, and found to contain ſome bones in- 


and narrow, is bounded on the right by aſtoniſhing 


trees, and on the left by ſmooth verdant hills bor- 
dered by pretty woods. One of the principal rocks 
is honoured with the name of Craig Arthur: that at 
the end of the vale is called Craig y Forwyn, or 
the Maidens*. * Llangatlan village is on the ſouth Ln 
*“ fide, and Dinas Bran ſtandeth on a high hill 
* on the north fide of Dee, three miles off“. 
Llangollen is a ſmall market town, four miles from 
Chirk caſtle, and 12 from Oſweſtry, in a molt 
romantic ſituation. Here the Dee foaming over 


| ſhelves of rock in a very wide and deep chi 


nel. is croſſed by an extraordinary ſtone bridge, 
one of the three beauties of Wales, of five 


large pointed arches, the largeſt not above 28 fect 


* Mr, Langbaine's letter here referred to is printed among archbiſhop Uſher's, 1086, p. 551. After mentioning that he had taken 
copies of this and another antient Britiſh inſcription, he adds, © I may poſſibly hereafter give ſome better account than as yet I can of that 
ot Vale Crucis. What character the antient Britons uſed, whether that which the Saxons aſter, as your lordſhip (if 1 remember well), 
is of opinion, or the ſame with your antient Iriſh (which I conceive to be not much different from the Saxons, and to which this monu- 
ment of Concenn, &c, both as to the form of ſome letters, and the ligatures of them, ſeem to come nearer than to the Saxon), I dare not 


take upon me to determine. 
t No ſuch letter 1s to be found there, | u pro 
5 Pent.ant I. 400. ad edition. 


4 


? Pennant I. 374. 370. 


Servator, Servatur. Camd. | xz Bede II. 2. 
© Lel. V. 53. 
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be thought a monſtrous ſum, 
which the Dee rolls over cataracts at almoſt every 


d Pennant]. 2598 


D E N 5 109. 


diameter, the river running only under one ubefeit 
is formed a black deep chaſm ®, built on a ledge of 


| zock on which it ſeems impoſſible to fix a foundation, 
and accounted one of the wonders of Wales, and af- 


cribed to John Trevawr biſhop of St. Aſaph 1344-66. 
"The town is ſurrounded with hills, but mean, as well 
as its church. The pariſh is ten miles round, divided 
into 21 townſhips, containing 2100 ſouls, of whom 
700 communicated on Eaſter day. The church rate 
or mize is included in the poor rate, being 39. in 
the pound, ſometimes only half as much; 12d, would 


The vale through 


ten yards with rapidity and meanders is beautifully 


diverſified with meads, arable and woodland ſpread 


on the ſides of the river, or hanging on hills in- 
terſperſed with houſes, The part of the ridge weſt 
of Llangollen is called Moe! y Vachla, beyond 
which is Kwn Bewr hill, On the road hence to 
Ruabon is Trevaror, a houſe pleaſantly ſituated under 
an hill, with an eſtate of C. 2000. per annum belong- 
ing to the Floyds. On Lhuybyr y Gath, or the 


Cats path hili, was Brun y ryan caſtle, the extent 
of Chirk lordſhip. 


Havod yr abad is the ite of a country ſeat of the 


abbot of Valle crucis. Cloſe to the road lies Tommen + 
y Rhodwwydd, once a fortreſs known by the name of 


the caſtle of Yale ©, built by Owen Gwynedd about 
the year 1148: 


Ragarth caſtle belonging to Owen Glyndwr, It con- 


filts of a vaſt artificial mount, with another till 
| Joftier near one end, the keep of the place: theſe 
are ſurrounded with a foſs and rampart, and have only 


a ſingle entrance, It was burnt nine years after its 


erection, and probably therefore was of wood e. 


In Derwen — ard is the croſs Pl. XX. fig; 


” 
66 Welch Mayler, callid in Engliſh l lying 


on the north fide of the Dee, and lower than Yale, 


and joining hard upon Yale. It lyith eſt upon Holt 


« bridge, the which devideth Cheſterſhire from 
«© gRBromefield. 


* 1, e. Saxonica, ſouth of it. Bromefield is a plain 
country, and hath plenty of wood and good corn 
« and paſture, and * coals at Harwood, ad at a place 
„ caullid the Minesf The Holt is a pretty rich 


„Walch town, ed by a maire, having ons a yere 


« a faire, but ſurely now no celebrate market. Yn 
* it is a praty chirche and a goodly caſtel, the church 
js but a chapel to Gresford. It is lire miles from 


«© Cheſter, and there is a great ſtone bridge over 
« Dee river 8.” | 


Holt, though a ſmall town 10 * pariſh of Greſ- 


ford, is an antient borough and corporation, incor- 
W wadics a mayor, two bailifts, and a coroner, 


1410. Its inhabitants, together with Ruthin and 


Denbigh, contribute ro ſend a burgels to parliament. 
It is in the dioceſe of Cheſter, and the only remains 
on this ſide Dee of the vaſt grant made by Edward 


the Confeſſor to that ſee of all the land on the ſide 
of the river which he firſt gave and then took away 
The ſite and 


from prince Gryffyd ap Llewelyn b. 
moat of the caſtle are near the river. It had ori- 


ginally been a ſmall outpoſt to Deva. Some famous 


| © Powel,. 201. 
e. W.. | | v. 53. 
Penn. I 201216. 8 Ib. 200. | 


Leland d miſtakes in calling this 


| Flintſhire lyith north on it; Diffrin 
&* Cluit weſt, and Engliſh Maylor alis Mailor Seſneg, 


H SHIR E. 


. 


outworks may be ſeen near the caſtle and on the 


oppoſite fide of the water, and Roman coins Its 
Roman name might have been Caſtra Legionis, in 


Welſh Cafteth Lleon, corrupted to Lion caltle, as 


it is ſtyled when it came into poſſeſſion of carl Warren 
and his ſucceſſors by grant of Edward I. 1281. Ri- 
chard II. on his departure for Ireland, depoſited here 
his valuable jewels, which were ſurrendered to Bo— 
lingbrooke before his depoſal. Henry VIII. gave 
the lordſhip to his natural ſon Henry Fitzroy duke of 
Richmond 1534. Thomas Seymour the lord admiral; 
brother to the protector, had it in the next reign, and 
formed here a magazine of warlike ſtores, but for- 
feited it at his execution. The parliament ſeized it 
1643, but the royaliſts recovered it, and 1645 it 
was ſurrendered and demoliſhed. The lordſhip is 


now in the crown under the direction of the ſteward 
of Bromfield and Yale, but a grant of the minerals 


was made to the Groſvenor family in the reign of 
Charles I. William III. withdrew his intended 


grant of theſe important domains to the earl of 


Portland i. | 
This country formed part of Pow1sLaxp, which, 


when intire, reached in a ſtrait line from Broxton 
hills c. Cheſhire ſouth to Pengwern Powis or Shrewſ- 
| bury, including a large tract in both counties, thence 
through the eaſtern limits, then turning northward 
including the cwmmwds of Mowddwy, Edeyrnion, 


and Glyndyfrdwy, Merionethſhire, and circuiting 


Pown LAND. 


part of Denbigh come along part of the Clwydian 


hills to the top of Moelfanma, excepting the parts 


which now conſtitute the lordſhips of Denbigh and 
Ruthin; hence ſouth-eaſt to Broxton hills, taking in 


kingdom of Powys was reduced in the defeat of 
Brochmel Yleythrog by the Saxons at Cheſter, and 
fill more by Offa, whoſe dike drove the princes 
from Shrewsbury to Mathraval. Roderic the Great 


Moleſdale, Hopedale, and Maelor in Flintſhire. "Che _ 


added it to his dominions. The two heirs male of. 


Powiſland were drowned under Holt beige by John 
earl Warren and Roger Mortimer *, 

© Wrexham, truly called Wrigteleſham, is the 
only market town of Walſch Maylor, having a 
“ goodly church collegiate as one of the faireſt in 


© Ther be ſum merchantes and good bokeler makersl.“ 
It is the largeſt market town in North Wales, and 
has a large cannon foundery. It is much celebrated 


Wrexham» 


* all North-Wales. Ther longgid no prebendes to it. 


for its church, which, however it might ſtrike the 
inhabitants of Wales, has diſappointed moſt tra- 


vellers. It is 178 feet from eaſt to weſt, which is 
within three feet of St. Aſaph, and 62 from north 
to ſouth, which is within four of that. The tower, 


dated 1506, is to the top of the pinnacles 135 feet, 


and 22 ſquare, adorned on three ſides with rows of 


25 ſtatues. The ſouth door is unuſually low and 
called rhe Wedding door. The organ was deſtroyed 
1641. Here is a modern monument to Mrs. Mid- 


dleton, daughter of fir Richard Middleton, of Chirk 


caſtle 1747, copied from Gen. Hargrave's in Weſt- 
minſter abbey, and a knight, inſcribed, IR@NyERI. 


XP. ÞOVEL, falſely aſcribed to fir William Stan- 


ley of Holt, and a monument for Hugh Bcllot, 


bilhop of Bangor and Cheſter 1 596. Here is a 
freeſchool . — 


os 4 V. | * Pennant, I. 377. 
k Domeſday in Leiceſter's Cheſbire Pe 495» 
| Lel. V. 34. na Pen. I. 291. 296. 
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Act u. 


Erthig, 


father John, aged 82, 1690 ". 


„ 


At Adlon, 2 miles off, the ſeat of Mr. Young, are 
good whole Jengths of chancellor Jefferies in his 
robes by Kneller, his brother fir Thomas and his 
The original of 
the former from Guildhall, taken down and fold on 
his diſgrace, is at Mr, Harnage's at Belſardine, near 
Creſſage in Shropſhire. 

Wat's dyke continues to Erthig, the ſeat of Philip 
Yorke, efq; whoſe lands are bounded by two little 
vales well watered and wooded, The dike runs 


along one fide of the bank, and at the end between 


fun Atmon. 


Llandegla. 


Chirklaad. 


„ Darby's brother. 


the tuo vales impending over them are ſmall ſtrong 
entrenehments; one of a pentagon form, beyond 
which at the very verge is a mount. Theſe compoſe 
what is called the Roman fort, though no coins or 
other antiquities have been found there: and only a 
fragment of wall cemented with mortar remains e, 
The moſt famous pariſh in Yale is Llan Armon, 
« j, e. Fanum St. Germani and Llan Tegla, Fanum 
« Tecle, Great pilgrimage and offering was a late 
« to S. Armon r.“ St. Germanus' image the object 
of pilgrimage in the wall a. Here is a monument in- 
ſeribed Hic jacet Gruffydd Lhewelyw ap Nyr, with 
five bloody fingers on his ſhield, and a dog at his feet 
on the lid of a ſtone coffin”. In this pariſh are many 


tumuli, compoſed of looſe ſtones and earth under a 
layer of ſoil two feet thick, and a coat of turf, and 
containing ſeveral urns reverſed on a flat ſtone, with 


ether urns over them, and among the looſe ſtones 
fragments of burnt bones*. An entire ſkeleton 
placed between ſtags of a enn ſiae Was 


found near this place. 
Llandegla is a village noted for its vaſt fairs for 
black cattle. The church is dedicated to St. Tecla, 


and about 200 yards from it is Anwell, ſacred to 


her, and to this day held to be beneficial againſt the 


falling ficknels*. 5 
0 Owen Glindour had a TY in Yale on the north 
« ſide of De called Ragarth, five miles above Dinas 


« Bran v.“ This is Tommen y Rhodwydd, miſtaken 
by Leland for a work of Owen Glyndwr, but n 


built by Owen Gwynedd *, 
« Almoſt in the middle way betwixt Llaneg Whit 


* and Rithyn appere veſtigia of a caſtle of Owen 


« Glendour (as it is ſaid), called Keven de, i. e. the 
halle of the black hill, where now ſhepherds keep 
cr ſheep ?. y.” 


"00. Vale | is plenty of lhe ſheep, and goats . | 


On the left the road between Ruabon and Wrexham. 
Mr. Pennant * deſcribes a fortification on a high hill 
called Caerthen, or Caerden, containing about four 


acres, ſingle and double trenched as neceſſary: the 


inner dike of looſe ſtones, with a very thick wall on 
the top, and foundation of buildings within the area. 
6 C/irke and Chirꝶ lande lyith on the hither fide by 
&« ſouth of De againſt Yale. Ther is never a market 
ce toun in this lordſhip. At Chirk ſelf be a few 
„ houſes, and ther is on a ſmaull hill a mighty large 


e 2nd ſtronge caſtel, with divers towers, a late well 


« repayred by fir William Standeley, the yerl of 
There hath bene two parkes, 
one yet remainith caulled Blake park. The moſt 
part of Chirk and Chirkland on the ſouth towards 


Ib. 295. 297. 


„ 


graves 4. 


Edmund Fitz Alan his father a. r. 15. 
appear among his grandſon Thomas' eſtates , whoſe 
beirs had no property in the principality. It paſſed 
to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, in right of 
his wife Elizabeth, elder ſiſter to Thomas earl of 
Arundel, and on his diſgrace 1397 was probably re- 


& Poys lande is great plenty of mervelous 1500 woode 
and thorough reaſonable wood. Moch of the lord. 
* ſhip ys hilly, but yn valleys by De and Kuaios 
good corn and medow, and in ſum other places 


„This lordſhip in Welſh is called Guaine, and is 


& divided into low and high Guayne®,” From Lan- 
gollen to Chirk is five miles over Ken Tucha, a 
very ſteep hill, from whoſe ſummit. covered wich 
grenſwerd and fern may be ſeen a proſpect of 50 
miles, including the different hills that now and then 
break in upon or bound it. Chirk caſtle ſucceeded 
Caſtle Crogen. It ſtands on no very high hill among 
the different Hills ſurrounded with woods and cultivated 
country. The river Feiriog runs below it to the welt 
and ſouth, giving name to the vale of Neiriag if not 
of Chirk, This vale was guarded by two mount 


ſtill remaining on each fide of the road through its, 
and in this vale was fought the battle of Crogen 116 3 


where Henry II. made a moſt inglorious retreat from 
the Welſh under Owen Gwynedd. The place is 
ſtill called Adwy'r Beddau, or the paſſage of the 
The territory round the caſtle, called by 
the Welſh Tref y Wayn, of Gwayn, was a diſtin 
comot in one of the cantrefs of Powisland, The 
preſent caſtle was probably the work of Roger Mor- 
timer, who died after being impriſoned in the 


Tower four years and a half, 16 Edward III. with- 
out being brought to trial for his injuſtice. His 
grandſon John ſold this caſtle to Fitz Alan, earl 


of Arundel, whoſe ſon Richard was conſtituted go- 
vernor of it 7 Edward III. with a confirmation of 


bis father's grant, whence it ſhould ſeem the eſtate 
was forfeited as ſoon as Roger was impriſoned if not 


before t. Edward II. who Dugdale ſays © gave it to 
It does not 


ſumed by the crown. It was granted again to 


William Beauchamp, earl of Abergavenny, the other 


ſiſter and his granddaughter conveyed it to the 
Nevils. It came afterwards to the Stanleys, and 


at length to the crown, and was granted by Eliza- 
beth to her favourite the ear} of Leiceſter, from 


whom it came to lord St. John of Bletſo, whoſe 
fon ſold it 1595 to ſir Thomas Middleton, 


communicated the following particulars to the Society 


of Antiquaries 1729 : That it was begun 1011, and 


« finiſhed 1013: the repair of one of the wings 
in Cromwell's time coſt .. 28,000, 


« round towers 50 feet diameter. Adams tower, 
« 8o feet high, the wall near the dungeon nine fect 
te deep, and the dungeon as deep as the walls of the 
e caſtle are high.” Thomas revolting from the par- 
liament made a ſhort defence of this caſtle, when 
one ſide and three towers were pulled down, but re- 
built by fir Thomas in one years. The entrance 
is between two round towers by a high narrow 
arch not in the centre of the front. The eaſt 
ſide within has a colonnade. In front were a pair 


IIb. 291. p Lel. V. 35. 
2 Pennant, I. 380. | r Ib. 381. Ib. 387. 1 Ib. 278. 
Lell. V. 35. - Tennant, l. 377; | ? Lel. V. 35. 2 Ib. . 290. 
d Lel. ubi ſup, c Pennanr, I. 267, 41 Ib. 268 a Bar, 1. 155. 
f Ib. 321. of Pennant, I. 267. 272, 


| It now © 
belongs to Richard Middleton, eſq; whoſe father John 


The front is 
2 50 feet long, the court 165 by 100, and fire 


Bran- 


i 
«a 


me = VA A , r © 
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of iron gates of marchleſs beauty, and wrought in ſo 
rich and coſtly a ſtyle by a common ſmith (who 
alſo made thoſe at Leeſwood iti this neighbourhood) 
as to paſs for one of the wonders of Wales. From 
the top of the houſe is a view into 17 counties. 
The caſtle was diſmantled in the civil war, and the 
eſtate plundered by Lambert to the amount of 
J. 80,000. Sir Thomas Middleton was offered a 
coronet for his ſervices and ſufferings. South of 
the caſtle below the hill is New Hall, an old ſeat of the 
Middletons, forſaken becauſe haunted, and lately rebuilt 
for a farm houſe. Chick church 1s full of Middleton 
monuments. | 

« Dinas Bran caſtle, on a rokky hill, ſtondith 
d almoſt as neere as Vallis crucis to Dee ripe, and 
going up on De water, is ſome what lower than the 
e abbey 8.” The caſtel was never big thing, but 
« ſer all for ſtrength as in a place half inacceſſible for 
enemies. It is now all in ruin, and there breedirh 
in the rock ſide that the caſtle ſtandith on every 
« year an eagle, and the eagle doth ſorely aſſault 
« him that deſtroyeth his neſt going down in one 


4 haſket and having another over his head to defend 


« the ſore ſtripe of the eagle b. 

Dinas Bran is vulgarly called Crow caſtle, from 
Bran à crow, but more probably derived by E. 
Lluyd' from the brook Bran, which is croſſed by 
a bridge near Llangollen. 
hill ſteeply ſloped on evety ſide. The approach to 
It is by a narrow path from the eaſt under an arch. 
The area conſiſts of little more than ruins whoſe 


tops have been white waſhed for objects from Elleſ- 


mere in Shropſhire | i = miles off. A ſide of a 
building with two windows | as of 4 chapel, and 


ſome pieces of towers, are all that remains within 
its double trench. Great ſearch has been made for | 


: ous pes trouldre, _ the large flagged vault Was 


« The beſt wood of Bromefelde | is in bi, "4 | 


« bigge paroeh by part whereof De cometh. There is 
© a good quarry of grind ſtones in Ruabon pariſh k. * 


| Ruabonisa mean village on the top of an hill 
among e coal pits. In the church are monuments of 
Henry Wynne, eſq: 10th fon of fir John Wynne 


of Gwedir, 1671; his fon fir John Wynne, bart. 
of Winſtay, who died blind 1718, go; fir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, bart. 1749; lady Harriet So- 
merſet, firſt wife of the preſent baronet, and one of 


John ap Elis Eyton 1526. Here is Win/ay, the ſeat 
of fir John Wynne, a former lord of theſe eſtates, an 
old houſe pleaſantly ſeated on a hill in a good park. 
Part of it is of the 16th century, part built by the 
late fir Watkin, which gives the whole an irre- 
gular appearance, and the back front makes the 
beſt figure. It was once the reſidence of Madoc ap 
Gryffydd Maelor founder of Vale Crucis. 
eſtate came from ſir John Wynne to the late fir 
Watkyn Williams, who thereupon added their name 
to his own. Sir John Wynne changed the name 
from Watſtay to his own name . 


A little beyond this place the turnpike road 
runs for two miles on the bank of Offa's dike (or 


Clawd Qa) w, broad enough to admit two carriages, 
and ten feet high, and on the long narrow hill called 
5 Lel. V. 
| Adverſaria : at end of Baxter's Gloſſ. Brit. p. 267. 


M. Paris vit. Off. 
* Wyndham, Pen. it. 
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It ſtands on a vaſt conical 


This 


18. ſays this ditch was made and Off kirk church built in 12 days. 
e Ann, XII. 33. 
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Liwybyr y gath, or the Cats path, from a narrow 
winding path down its almoſt perpendicular ſides 
On this hill is a long bare plain, where ir is ſaid no- 
thing ever grows, and a tumulus. Here the Dee comes 


in ſight in a delightful deep and woody valley to 


the left; To the right are the 67 ig rocks, a ridge 
of mountains formed of looſe fragments and pre- 
fenting a number 'of broken points 'of the ſame 
compoſition; on the ſlope hang ſome ſcattered aſh 
trees. At the bottom woods, hedgerows, and in- 
cloſures, To the left is the great ridge called Keys 
Teh ucha, a contraſt to the other, being clothed with 
verdure and fern, and with them fo? ming an 
ellipſe, in whoſe point is the ſingle found hill on 
which ſtands Dinas Bran. 

At Llangedioin is an eſtate of fir Watkin' s, With a 
large plain houſe. Llanrhaiadr is a mean town with a 
tolerable church and rich vicarage and populous 


Pariſh, partly in this county, partly in Montgamery- 
ſhire, conſiſting of 17 townſhips, all rated ſepa- 
rately, and having 6oo communicants. Dr. William 


Morgan, who firſt tranſlated the bible into Welſh, 


was vicar here, and ſucceſſively biſhop of Landaff 


and St. Aſaph, at which laſt place he died, and was 
buried 1604. Dr. South was the laſt rector, and on 


S 


Llangedwin 
Llanrbaidr. 


his death the rectorial tithes were appropriated by 
act of parliament to the maintenance of the choir ang 


repair of the church of St. &faph®, Five com- 


puted miles or an hour's ride from hence over 
rough mountains and precipices, is Piſtil Rhaiadr, the 
' moſt celebtated caſcade in all Wales, falling down 


from a black crag 210, 18g" feet perpendicular, 
and forming the river Rhaiadr, the boundary of Me- 


Tioneth and Denbighſhires, which rolls over ſmall 
The water 


tocks i in a woody valley to the Severn. 
at about half way meets with a projection in the 


rock, before which is a rude arch which the ruſtics 


will venture to croſs, and behind this a ſmall hollow 
or baſon. 
ſtream with a large baſon at the foot of the rock. 
There is a reſervoir on the hill above, which aflords 
plenty of water when perſons come to lee it. No- 
thing can be imagined more dreary than the {cenery 

of the hills and rocks which incloſe this fall and the 


maſſes of ſtone, among which it paſſes in the form 
of a river ſmothered with alders. : 
Mr. Lluyd mentions theſe fortifications i in this 
gaer vawr, or Kader Dbinmael, = 


county. Pen 
about a mile from Kerig y Druidion, but in Llan- 


vihangel pariſh, a circular ditch and rampart of 
ſtones of at leaſt 100 Paces diameter before men- 
tioned. Raer Dhynod in the fame. pariſh cloſe to 


the river Alwen, of an oval form, compoſed of 


Thence it continues its fall in an even 


ſtones rudely heaped together, 300 feet perpendi- 


cular next the river, but elſewhere not half that 


height. On the other fide of the river is a ſteep 
hill about twice the height of this, on which is 
Kaer Forwyn, i. e. Maiden fort, a large circular en- 
trenchment, much more artificial than the other, 
Mr. Lluyd ſuppoſes Kaer Dhynod a Britith camp, 
ſince it agrees exactly with Tacitus' deſcription of 


Caratacus' camp when he engaged Oſtorius Scapula 


ſomewhere in this county of the Ordevices J. Dinas 


Melin y Wyg he ſuppoſes a Britiſh oppidum, being 


pen. I, 284—290, 
| * Pen. II. 350. 
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Vale of 
Clwyd, | 


Grevford 


ba # ith ©1351 


much ſack. a No as Cæſar 1 This PS 


as the word Gwyg implies, is full « of woods, dingles, 


&c. Ihe vallum riſes about 15 or 20 yards where 


loweſt, and is faced for the moſt. part with a, craggy 


rock encompaſſed with a deep ditch, having two 


entrances called Porth ucha and Porth ia, or the 
upper and lower gates 4, 

The vale of Cluyd, fo juſtly celebrated 2 the 
Welſh for its fertility and pleaſantneſs, extends from 
about four miles ſouth of Ruthin through the heart 
of Denbighſhire to the mouth of the river which 


gives name to it, and runs through, it from the foun- 


tain head, receiving a number of leſſer ſtreams 


on each ſide, It is in length from north to ſouth _ 
feription: 5 


26 meaſured miles, and in breadth from 5 to 8 r, 


bounded by high mountains to the eaſt and weſt, 
and almoſt ſhut up by them to the ſouth, open only 
to the ſea and north wind, ending in a marſh at Rud- 
land. To the eye looking down from Ruthin and 
Denbighſhire on one ſide, and from the lofty and 


leſs improved mountains on the other, this vale pre- 


ſents a proſpect of cultivation moſt enchantingly di- 
verſified. Such a mixture of corn and paſture, and 
here and there woodlands hanging or gently ſloping 
down the declivity of the hills interſperſed with 
churches and villages. 30 or 40, 00. . worth of corn 
is annually exported from this vale at Rhudlan. The 
Welſn have a ſaying about the richneſs and fertility 
of this vale, that a ſtick thrown into it would be co- 


vered with graſs in one night. Through the Clwy- 


dian hills is a remarkable paſs called Bwlch Agri · 
cle or the paſs of Agricola, and ſince there is no 


other tranſlation to be given of the Welſh word, we 
may conclude this to have been his route to Mona. 


That the Romans were in aftertimes reſident in theſe 
parts is evident from the number of coins found in 


this neighbourhood particularly in the pariſh of 


Llanvirres, whoſe church dedicated to St. Berres or 
Britius, biſhop of Tours, is rebuilt by Mrs. Jones of 


Clommendy, having been repaired 1650 by John 
Davies the author of the Welſh Latin dictionary, 


a moſt ſkilful antiquary and native of this place. 
Moe Benlli or Venlli's hill is a ſtrong Britiſh poſt 


probably poſſeſſed by the chieftain of that name men- 


tioned by Ninnius '. 


Gresford, three miles from Wrexham, has a beau- 


- tiful church built on the plan of thoſe of Wrexham 

and Mold, but in ſituation as well as architecture ſupe- | 
rior to both, though the boaſt of its ſix bells is now 
transferred to the ten in the former. It ſtands on 
riſing ground at the end of the dn, built of free - 


O Lluyd's letter to Gibſon.” 
= 30, 31. Pennant, 8 359. | 


ubi o omuia ſua a rebelli mann direpta relinquerat 


at Gwerfilt; and as he was rebuilding it, he ſug- 


annum, the dean and W of Winchonzr 1 impro- 


treble trenched, and at one corner a vaſt exploratory 
mount or keep. It is called the Rofts *. 


TE r Wyndham. 


ſtone, and in length 123, broad 59, height of the 
tower 90 feet. On one fide of this laſt is a ſtatue of 
Henry VII. The eaſt window 21 feet by 14 has been 
full of beautiful groupes, ſeeming the hiſtory of the 
ſeveral ſaints to which the church is dedicated, with 
the Virgin Mary | in the middle, and under each groupe 
ſentences in her praiſe : her hiſtory is alſo in the eaſt 
window of the north aile. In the ſouth aile is a fl 
gure completely armed with mail, and a ſurcoat and 
round helmer, his legs not croſſed, and a lion at his 
feet and on his ſhield, On the ledge of the tomb 
Hie jacet Madoc ap Llewellin ap Gruſt :. A ſimilar figure 
in the north aile, the inſcription concealed by pews. 

Againſt one of the pillars is the following in- 


H. S. E. 


Joannes Robinſon 
1 Caroli mactyris, fortunas ejus, hoc eſt 
eccleſiam monarchiamque, ſuſtinebat ſtrenuè: | 
rege cadente, 
Carolum exulem non deſeruit exul; 
cum reduce reduæx 
apud Gwerfilt 


edificiis ab eodem eleganter conſtructis gaviſus eſt: 

Ab uxore Margareta filia Ed wardi Norris 

de Speak in com. Pal. Lanc. arm. 

Gulielmum, Joannem, Margaretam & Janam 

ſuſcepit prolem. 

Corpus e meliori licet luto compoſitum 

vulneribus tamen pronis 

fractum pariter ac honeſtatum 
animam ad cœlum aſpirantem 

ultra a. æt. 65. retinere non volens 

Mart. 15. reddidit, æræ Chriſtiane | 

1681, 


Tradition ſays Mr. Robinſon came over in _ diſguiſe "_ 
the perſon to whom Cromwell had given his eſtate 


geſted a plan which was adopted, and ſo got a houſe 
built to his mind at another's coſt, and recovered it 
again at the Reſtoration” | 
In the chancel are 14 ſtalls, and PEN it a room 
rather than a vault, and an oak floor intended to be 
replaced with ſtone. It is a vicarage of . 300. per 


priators. | 
Not far from Gresford is a 1 Britiſh camp, 


1 Pennant I. 300. 5 
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; Rare Plants ſound in Denbighſhire. 


- Acroftichum ſeptentrionale. Forked or horned Fern; 


on old walls of Llan  Dethyla, hear Llan 

m—_— FOTO 

Cardamine bellidifolia. Daiſie-leaved Ladies ſmock; 
on alpine rocks and ſtones : about Denbigh. 

Inula Helenium. Elecampane ; in moiſt meadows and 

paaſtures between Denbigh and St. Aſaph. 

Lichen propoſcideus. | Button Lichen . on Beruyn 


mountain. 
Lithoſpetmum purpuro-cæruleum. Leffer creeping 
| Gromwell; on the top of a boy hill on che 
e ſide of rated 


JT 
* 


- > 


* 


Myrica Gale. Goule, Gale, Sweet Willow, or Dutch 
Myrtle; on Bwlch yr Haiarn. 

Papaver Cambricum. Yellow wild baſtard Poppy 3 
about a mile from a ſmall village called Abler, 
and in the midway from Denbigh to Gwedir. 

Rubus Chamemorus. Knout berries, Knot-berrieg, 
or Cloud-berries ; on Berwyn mountain, not far 
from Llan Rhaidar ym mochnant, plencifully, 
| Where it is called Moyar Berzyn. 

Sorbus aucuparia. Mountain Aſh; 


in woods and 
hedges, 


Sorbus hybrida. Baſtard Service · tree: on the walls 


of Caſtel * Bran, 


FLINT: 


rr . e kt — 
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O Denbighſhire on the north adjoins the county 

of Flint or Flint ſhire, longer than broad, 
waſhed by the Iriſh ſea or rather the mouth of the 
Dee on the north, bounded on the eaſt by Cheſhire, 
and on the other ſides by Denbighſhire. It is not 
mountainous, but riſes a little into hills which ſpread 
themſelves gently into very fruitful plains, which 


_ Efpecially next the ſea, for the firſt year in ſome 


Varis. 


Bad. bs 


places produce barley, in others wheat, in general 
rye twenty fold and upwards, and afterwards oats for 


taur or five years. But the weſtern part declines to 


that part of the vale of Cluyd on the ſea and oc- 


cupies the upper part of it. 


In the confines of this county and Denbighſhire 
where the mountains decline gently and afford an 
ealy deſcent and paſſage into the vale, in its very 
entrance was the town of VakISs, built by the Ro- 
mans, and by Antoninus placed 19 miles from Co- 
novium. This has loſt no part of its name, being 
ſill called Bod-vari or the Manſion of Varus, and 


ſhews the remains of a ruined town on a neighbour- 8 


ing hill, which they call Mcy! y Gaer, q. d. the hill of 
the city. 
clear. I have elſewhere ſuppoſed Faria among the 
antient Britons to mean a paſt, and have there- 


paſſage of waters and of Iſanna. And this fenſe is 


countenanced by the ſituation of this Varts in a 


- place where is the only caly paſſage among theſe 


Carr Wiſts 


Eli r. 


Lian Hlaby or 
Se. Ajaph, 


For about A. D. 560, Kentigern biſhop of Glaſ- 


mountains. Not three miles from hence is Caer 
Nit. But though this name carries with it ſome 
antiquity, I found there — antient or remarka- 
ble. 

Below this Varia in 1 be 14 runs the Cluid, and 
preſently after unites with the little river Ekoy, At 
their confluence is an epiſcopal ſee called by the 


Britans from the river Llan Elwy, by the Engliih 
from the patron Aſaph Str. Aſaph. The town is not 
_ liſh, the Britans called Teg-Engle or fair England, Ty by 


remarkable for beauty nor the church for ſtyle or 
ornament, but its antiquity intitles it to ſome regard. 


gow fleeing from Scotland, ſettled here an epiſcopal 
ſee and an abbey, and aſſembled 630 brethren, of 
whom 300 of the more illiterate were to cultivate 
the ground, as many more to perform the various 
offices within doors, and the reſt to attend to divine 


_ ſervice. Theſe he ſo diſtributed in companies®, that 


there were conſtantly ſome engaged in the church, 

But upon his return to Scotland he left the govern- 
ment of his monaſtery to Aſaph, a perſon of great 
integrity, from whom it takes its preſent name. The 
biſhop of this ſee has about 128 pariſhes ſubject to 
him, the benefices of which on a 3 of the ſee, 


8 Carr 751. 


Hugh earhof Cheſter firſt wreſted it from the Welſh, 
and afterwards added new works to it. Afterwards, as 


cle by the wonderful appointment of Providence the 


The meaning of the name is by no means | 
ſpring famous for the memory of Winifred, a Chril- 
tian virgin, who atoned for the loſs of her chaſtity 
fore tranſlated Durnovaria and Iſanne Varia, the 


tiful chapel of hewn ftone®, to which adjoins a little 


fitable ſearch for ſilver, where men have penetrates 


d ter Conmentus:; PI Covents, H. into Convents, G. 


8 H 1 R F. 


as I find in the hiſtory of Canterbury, uſed till the „ 
reign of Henry VIII. to be diſpoſed of by the arch- 


caſtle, 


biſhop of Canterbury by archiepiſcopal, now royal, bg url. 


authority. 


Higher up is Rurblan, ſo called from the red 
bank of the Clyde on which it ſtands, having a hand— 
fome caſtle but almoſt decayed by age. Llewellin 
ap Sitſylt prince of Wales, firſt built it: but Ro- 
bert ſurnamed de Ruthlon nephew and lieutenant to 


— 


— — — 


the abbot de Monte writes, Henry II. repaired this 
caſtle, and gave it to Hugh Beauchamp, Juſt below 
it the Cluid falls into the ſea, and though the valley 
at its mouth ſeems to be below the level of the ſea 
it is never overflowed by it, but by a natural obſta- 


Clad A ate A ies eo. 


water ſtops at its banks. Hence the ſhore gradually 
declining eaſt proceeds firſt by Diſart caſtle, fo Die 
called from the declivity of its ſituation, or as others 
fay, quaſi Deſert; then by Baſingwerk, which Henry Vage 
II. gave alſo to Hugh Beauchamp. Below this I faw 
the little town of Halywell or Holyzell, where is a 


with her life, being ſlain by the tyrant, and for moſs 
of a moſt agreeable ſmell. Out of it riſes or rather 
ruſhes among ſtones of a blood colour a ſmall ri- 
vulet, which runs with ſuch force as ſoon after its 
rife to turn a mill. Over the ſpring ſtands a beau- 


church, in a window of which is painted the hiſtory 
and death of Winifred. Near this place in Gi- 
raldus' time was, as he writes, © a rich vein and pro- 


into the bowels of the earth in queſt of money,” 
This part of the county, from the charms of its ſitu- 
ation and its falling early into the hands of the Eng- 


The reader muſt be cautioned not to believe a certain 
writer who calls it Tegenia, and ſays the Beni were 
ſettled there. A corruption of the name of Iceni 
led that learned man into this miſtake*, Next on 
the ſhore one ſees Flint caſtle, begun by Henry II. 
and finiſhed by Edward I. which gives name to this 
county. Afterwards on the eaſt border of the county 
next to Cheſhire is Hawarden or Harden caſtle, not 
far from the coaſt, from which David brother of 
Llewellin having carried off Roger Clifford juſtice of 
Wales, occaſioned a war moſt fatal to himſelf and his 
country, which proved the total ſubverſion of the 
Welſh power. But this caſtle which was held by 
the office of ſeneſchal of the earls of Cheſter, was 


© pereigant! ofere e ſaxo wine ſeicellum: with great art hewn out of the live rock. G. built of ſtone right ourloutly — EN II. Gib- 


ſon has brought here trom its proper place in C aernaurvonſhire the legend of St. Beuno from Vaughan's MS. _ 
* I do not find either ot theſe Latin names in any author except  Hoffinan's Lexicon, who calls it Igenia, and direQiy une erliood it 
as Camden cautioned him not to do; but the ſame Lexicographer puts the }geni in Tac. Ann. XII. 31, 32. XIV. 32. for the leni, and 


then carries them to Northumberland, 
| 0 


4 II. 10. 


the 


fart 


aſa 


his heir. 


7 
the ſeat of the barons de Montealto or Monthault, 
who became a very honourable family, and bear Az, 
a lion rampant Arg. and advanced themſelves by 
marriage with Cecily one of the coheirs of Hugh de 
bini earl of Arundel. But the wale line failing 

zobert laſt baron of this family left“, as I before obs 
ſerved, label queen of England wits of Edward ll. 
But the property of the caſtle came after- 
wards to the Stanleys, now earls of Derby. 

The ſouth part of the county below this is watered 
by the little river Aen. near which on a hill at the 
little village of Kilken is a ſpring which cbbs and 
flows like the ſea at ſtated times; Hope caſtle, in 


. Britiſh Cacr Gurle, to which Edward I. retired when 


the Welſh fell upon his army by ſurprize, near 
which mill ſtones are hewn out of the rock ; and 
Mold, Britiſh Gurd-cruc®, formerly a caſtle of the 


barons of Monthault, ſtand on this river len, bear- 


ing many marks of antiquity, Near Hope, while 
I was writing this, a gardener digging ſomewhat 


deeper than ordinary diſcovered a very antient work, 


upon which many conjectures were formed; but 
whoever reads Vitruvius with attention will ſee it 


could have been nothing more than an hypocauſt 
begun by the Romans, who, as luxury increaſed. 
with wealth, made great uſe of baths. 
ells long, four broad, and about half an ell high. 


It was incloſed with walls of hewn ſtone b, the pave- 


ment of brick ſet in mortar ; on brick pillars reſted a 
yault formed of poliſhed tiles, and in ſeveral places 


perforated, on which ſtood brick flews, by which 
the heat was leſſened, and as the Poet i expreſſes it, 


the hypocauſts diſpenſed the ſteam *,” It is eaſy to 


ſee that what Giraldus! deſcribes at Uſk were of 


| the ſame ſort, when he gives this account of the 
Roman works: © What is very ſurprizing among 
other things are on every ſide ſtoves of admirable 
e contrivance, emitting heat by certain concealed 
| _ Whoſe work theſe were 
appears from the words LEGIO XX ſtamped on Aa 


& narrow vents of brick.” 


from the Engliſh Engliſh Mailer, 


not repeat what was there ſaid. 
markable except Han- mere, on a lake, whence an 


It was five ** Cheſter,” 


were antiently ſtyled Earls of Chefler and Flint. But 


3 i .E 


ales, which legion we before ſhewed ® was quartered 
at Cheſter ſcarce ſix miles from hence. 

Near this river Alen in a woody defile is Coleſhuts 
which Giraldus calls Corbonarias collis, where, when 
Henry II. had made the greateſt preparations for the 
war with the Welſh, the Engliſh marching in a diſ- 
orderly manner were ſurprized and lain, and the royal 
ſtandard deſerted by Henry de Eſſex, hereditary 
ſtandard bearer to the kings of England. For this 
he was afterwards accuted of high treaſon, and being 
worſted by his accuſer ih ſingle combat, his eſtate 


was confiſcated, and he, aſhamed of his comardice, | 


took the cowl among the monks. 


There is another ſmall part of this county on this 
ſide the river Dee, torn as it were from this, and called 


But having already 
treated of this under Banchor in Cheſhire, we ſhall 


Here is nothing re- 
antient and illuſtrious family which live there take 


their name. 
The earls of Cheſter occaſionally ſkcirmiſhing with 


the Welth, were the firſt Normans that reduced this 


county, whence in old records we read © the county 
« of Flint belongs to the honour of the ſword of 
and the king of England's eldeſt ſons 


aſter it was annexed to the crown Edward I. who 


thought it very conveniently ſituated to ſecure his 
own acquiſitions and awe the Welſh, kept this and all 


the ſea coaſt of Wales in his own hands. The in- 


terior parts he diſtributed among his lords as he : 


thought proper, imitating the policy of Auguſtus, who 
took upon himſelf the management of the ſtronget 


and exterior provinces, leaving the reſt to proconſuls 

This was done in appearance for 
the defence of the empire, but in reality that he 
might have al the troops at his own command, 


appointed by lot. 


In the county of Flint are only 28 pariſhes, 


fP. 330 of this volume, c e | b ex vivo ſaxo; of hard tone, H. N out of live rock. 0. 
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Coliſbull. 


E nelih 
Mailor. 


Hanmere, 


Earls of 
Cbeſter. 


- Yan. 


Bodvary. 


with coal, 
tremely populous, and the inhabitants in the mineral 
parts are compoſed of a mixed people who come from 
England for employment, and whoſe children born 
of Welſh mothers have intirely forgotten their native 


thrown out it becomes very exact *, 
zs that town ſtands on Pemblemete. 
part of the paroche of Potvarry is in Flintſhire, 


and part of the ſame paroche toward the ſouth yn 
« Difftin Cluid®,” Mr. Lluyd denies that Var ſig- 


Caerwys. 
a / 


PI. XXI. fg. 2. 
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f En county of Flint, the leaſt of the Welh 


counties, is 70 miles in circumference, 3 miles 


long and only nine broad, contains about 160, ooo 


acres, and is divided into five hundreds with two 


market towns and 28 pariſhes. The air is good and 


pleaſant; the northern part produces plenty of 
grain eſpecially wheat, but at preſent no rye.” The 


chief commodities are cattle, butter, cheeſe, coal, 


lead, mill-ſtones, and honey: the lower parts abound 
freeſtone, lead, and calamine. It is ex- 


language. 


Dr. Gale on Antoninus, p. 122. ſuppoſes the an- 
tient name of the ſtation or fort mentioned by Mr. 


Camden was VARIA, which ſignifies a paſſage over 


a river, and he places it at Bodvary on the Clwyd. 


This river ſeems to be nearly at a due diſtance ; the 


change of xix into xxi makes it exact, and it is not 
MY to be doubted but that the ſtation has been on 


The diſtance of this river from Deva is too little 
for the xxx11 miles of the Itinerary. If a x be 


it at Bala, deriving it from Uar iſe, q. d. on the water, 
« The caſt 


nifies a paſs. Moel y Gaer certainly takes its name 


from a fortiſication on it, which was not neceſſarily a 


city, the name Caer being given to any encloſure 


from Kai to ſhut up, and hence the church- yard 
wall is in ſome places called aer y Fynwent, Mr. 
Pennant ſays the poſt is Britiſh, and no Roman re- 


mains can be found e. 


The deſcription given by Mr. Lluyd of Mee! y 


| Gaer near Bodvari belongs in reality to a fortifica- 
tion of the ſame name near r in = county, 
to which on the authority of Mr. P. 


ennant 4 we have 
transferred it. 


Caerwys from Caer city and guys ſurmmons appears 


to have been a place of judicarure, and particularly a 
Roman ftation. It conſiſts of four ſtreets croſũng 
each other at right angles. 
found here, and this inſcription remains on a ſtone 


in the pariſh: HIC JACIT MVLIER Bo 


OBIIT, and many tumuli round it. It was the place 
of the Eiſteddfod or ſeſſions of the bards and min- 
itrels for many centuries ©. 


From Denbigh to St. Afaph is ſix = over Pont 


yr allt goch, q. d. Redhill bridze, a new ſtone bridge 


over the river Elwy, conſiſting of a lingfe arch 28 
yards wide, 10 high, 20 icet thick, the road over it 


18 feet and an half wide, the high water my 12 


* Ward in florfl, 466. | 
f. 82, 83. e Penn. Ib. 425, 
d Penn, II. 332— 336. ) Chauncey, 398. 


©: 4 


rower is 93 feet high. 


Welſh cathedrals ares, the pariſh church ſtands at a 


Baxter places 


well, at which horfes were offered : 
Roman coins have been 


d Lel. V. 56. 
Salmon, Herts, 162. 
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feet. On the caſt ſide of the river are hanging woods 


reaching almoft to St. Afaph, which is one mile and 
an half trom this bridge, 
5o houſes moſtly of brick. Biſhop Anian 1283 calls 


The town conſiſts of about 


it vicus campeſiris ubi rarus eſt acceſſus bominum: the 
wars alſo are taken into the account as a third reaſon 
at that time for removing the ſee to Rhuddlan, where 
was a good caſtle under the protection of the king of 
England. St. Aſaph is now the beſt ſee in Wales. 
The cathedral is a ſimple building, built chiefly ſince 
1441, in length 182 feet, in breadth 5o. The weſt 
It has monuments for 


biſhops Owen 1512, Griffiths 1666, Barrow 1680. 


The dean and chapter out of a fund veſted in them 
for that purpoſe are now rebuilding the choir, the 
ealt window of which is copied from Tintern abbey *, 
The palace and deanry are commodious good 
houſes. It being peculiar to St. Aſaph that the 
cathedral is not uſed for a pariſh church as the other 


little diſtance from it within the town, with its two | 


ailes called Felwys Aſiph and Eglæys Fyndern from 


the Saints Aſaph and Kentigern. 


Under the lofty precipice of Cen Ogo i iS a moſt 


magnificent cavern, and near it lies the ſmall mar- 
ket town of Abergelleu. 
rich arable flat which extends over Rhuddlan marſh 
and beyoud Preſtatyn in Flintſhire. The ſea has 


Hereabouts begins the aj 


gained on this coaſt ſome miles, and at low water, 
far from the clayey banks, is a long tract of hard 


On one of the high limeſtone cliffs over Aber- 


gelleu, named Coppa yr Wylfu, or the mount cf the 
watch tower, is a very ſtrong Britiſh poſt, Above 
: Cegidbe, or St. George's pariſh, on a hill called Pen? 


loam filled with the bodies of oaks tolerably entire, 
but ſo ſoft as to be cut with a knife like wax. 


parc, is another, ſaid to have been occupied by Owen 
Gwynedd after his fine retreat before Henry II. 


whom he here prevented from farther invaſion of 
his country. On the acceſſible fides are double and 
treble ditches and ramparts: the area is near three 
quarters of a mile round, and near the edge of the 


ſteep part facing Rhuddlan, is ſmoothed into the form 


of a terrace. St. George had in this pariſh his holy 
diltempered were ſprinkled with water, and bleſſed 
by a form ®, as at the church of St. Einen in 
Hertfordſhire i. 


all that were 


On the banks of the Elwy is 7 fynmon vair or our 
lady's well, a fine ſpring incloſed in an angular wall 


formerly roofed, and the walls of a crols-ſhaped 
chapel finely over-grown with ivy k. 
“ Rethelan, commonly called Rudelan, cometh of 


* rethe roone color or pate redde and glan the | 


„ ſhore !,” 
Nhuddlan is a ſmall borough though once a 5 


0 Pennant, II. 24. 
f Penn, 11.4 2. 


g Willis, p. 20. 
* Pennant, II. 21. 


! Lel. V. 56. 


derable 5 


yd 


ward J. 
ceſs here 1283. 
1399 previous to the depoſition of Richard II. who 
dined here in his company in his way to Flint 


1 


The burgeſſes with thoſe of Rhud: 
Jan franchiſe contribute to elect a repreſentative for 
Finn, Edward I. kept three Chrittmaſes in its caſtle, 


derable town, 


ſurrounded by a double ditch on 
the north and a ſtrong wall and foſs all round. In 
this wal! below the hill on the river's bank is a 
ſquare rower called Teer Silod, The principal en- 
trance is froin the welt flanked by two round towers 
There is another at the ſouth-eaſt corner, and one of 
thele is called Twr y Brennin or the [ing's tower, 
The walls incloſe an irregular ſquare with galleries 


which is ſquare, 


and apartments all round; the north ide is moſt 


ſhatrered, the other three pretty intire. Major In— 
goldfby 1 in the laſt age is reported to have fold the 
timbers. General Mytton took it from the king 1646, 
To the ſouth of the caſtle they ſhew a mount 
called Tut Hill, whence they ſay it was battered. But 


it is a more anticnt fortification ſurrounded by a very 
deep ditch including alſo the abbey and falling into 


that of the caſtle. It may have been the reſidence 
of the antient Welſh princes burnt by Harold m. 
Robert de Rodelent or Rothelan is expressly ſaid on 


bis epitaph at Cheſter to have built this caſtle, and 
long poſſeſſed it, firmiter indigenis oppoſitum rabidis, 


Gryffydd ap Kynan prince of Wales burnt it while in 
tobert's poſſeſtion Here Randal carl of Cheſter was 
ſurpriſed and reſcued by the troops of minſtrels a 
pefore- mentioned. 
too far among the ſavages with only one ſoldier v. 
Henry II. rebuilt or refortified this caſtle, and 
Giraldus was nobly entertained in it. It derived 
its greateſt ſtrength and magnificence from Ed- 
Queen Eleanor was delivered of a prin- 
Northumberland ſeized this caſtle 


caſtle, They ſhew in a houſe in the village the 
gabel of the houſe where it is pretended Edward I, 


held the parliament that paſſed the ſtatute of No 
| thelan or Rhuddlan 12 Edward I. 1284. 
© more than a ſet of regulations made by the king in 
© council for the government of Wales, which the 


« preamble informs us was now totally ſubdued. It 


not only informs us whar were the cuiloms of 
Wales at that time, but, by the remedies provided, 


«© what was the law of England, Edward had the 
year before directed inquiſitions on oath before 
* certain commiſſioners, whoſe returns are printed 


„in the appendix to Hoel Dha's laws, and contain 


many curious particulars. with regard to the cuſ- 
* toms which prevailed in Wales before Edward's 


* conquett, ſome of which are Qill retained, others 
altered, and ſome entirely aboliſhed by this ſtatute. | 
„It ſhews the abſolute power of the Welſh princes. 
„to make Jaws and alodial tenures, the general 
prevalence of gavelkind, and that Wales was con- 


« lidered jure feud:li futjetta to England?.“ In 


this among other excellent inſtitutions ſheriffs and 


coroners were introduced and their powers defined. 


On this occaſion Edward actually introduced to his 
new ſubjects his new-born ſon as one who never 
ſpoke a word of the Engliſh language, and whoſe 


life was irreproachable, Another old houſe where 
they pretend that the king reſided is ſhewn on the 
north fide of the caſtle. 


* Pon el, i960; n Dugd. Bar. I. 30. 


FP. 711. | | 4 Coll. I. 210-11. 220. 330» 
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ward I's time r. 


Paris in vita Offæ, p 


He loſt his life by rembvins- comes up to the caſtle. 


It is no 


More to the ſouth is the 


9+ 1.4. . 
ſhell of a priory of Black monks; founded before 
1268, when Anian de Schonan its prior was made 


biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


Ulis cathedral having been 


burnt in Edward I's wars he had obtained that King” 8 


leave to transfer, the ſee hither with'a grant of land 
and 1000 marks toward the building, but his ap- 


plication to the Pope failing, 


the deſign came to 
nothing, 


The church here appears to have been a 
large one with tranſepts and lancet windows, con- 
verted into a dwelling-houſe ſince Buck drew it 


1742. Biſhop Tanner ſuppoſes the gate mentioned 


in the additions to Camden half a mile from the vil- 
lage to have belopged to an hoſpital as old as Ed- 
Biſhop Giblon ſays, Offa king of 
Mercia and Meredydh king of Dyved died in the 
battle fought at Rhudlan A. D. 794; but Matthew 
19. ſays he defeated with 


great ſlaughter Mannodiu king of Wales, who had juſt 


before by croſſing his ditch, which he filled up, ſur- 
prized him at Chriſtmas, and repulſed him. As to his 
death he adds, ſome ſay it happened at Ofelug. 


Leland at Rome or in his return from Jeruſalem. 


The Saxon Chronicle“ dates it a year ſooner. Dr. 
Powel* calls the Welch prince Caradoc. The fine 
plaintive Welſh tune called Morfa Rbuddlan ſrom 
the marſh where the battle was fought is ſuppoſed 
to have been compoſed on the occaſion. 
The grounds on each 
ſide the river are as ſubje& to be overflowed as 


any others at the mouth of ſuch a river. The. 


bridge conſiſting of two arches was rebuilt or re— 
founded 1595, that date with the arms of Hughes 


The tide 


biſhop of St. Aſaph being on the battlements. The 


tide brings hither flat veſſels of about 70 tons, but 
the port of theſe parts is three miles further at the 


vorryd or great ford, where the river diſcharges itſelf 


into the ſea, and from whence much corn and timber | 


is exported *, 

Between Rhudlan and Diferth is Bod TW Fe 
pleaſant retreat in woods on the ſea ſhore belong- 
ing to the late fir John Conway of Bodrhyddan, who 


uſed to fay the wheat produced hereabouts was equal 
On his death 1721 * 


to any in Hertfordſhice. 
eſtate was divided *. 
* Thiſarte or Diſarte caſtle in Flintſhire, by the 


BodRhyddan. 


Diſerth. 


* name in Welſh is thus expounded; Th; 1 Is privativa 


« particula as 2; Sart is ſtepe up *.” 
Diſerth is a ſmall village among hills, A whoſe 


top fell a beautiful caſcade forming a fine coup d'eil 
and riſing from a ſmall well with a reſervoir called 
Hynnon Aſa or St. Aſapb's well in a dingle in Cwm 
pariſh about 2 mile off?, 


Its perpendicular height 
was about 17 yards, and it was concealed between 


two arches of the rock, behind which it had worn 


itſelf a paſſage; and being collected in a baſon after- 
wards turned a mill, the enlarging whoſe ſtream has 
now deſtroyed it. 
chapel dedicated to St. Bridget with ſome good 


the chancel is cut Sir John Conway 1636; on the 
ſouth porch 1603 4. reg. 45. In the yard is an an- 
tient croſs adorned with wreathed or chained work: 
another with ſome traces of a human figure ſerves 
as a ſtyle: an alrar-tomb has a rude croſs and ſword, 
Juſt beyond this village to the north of the rock, 


© N on the Statutes, 4th Ed. Fe 120, 


Gy 65. 
| Wins. 8. x Lel, V. 56, 


out 


Juſt below is the church or 


' painting on the eaſt window. On a ſouth window of 
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Tre'r Caſtel, 


0 i d ie 


out of which the caſcade ſprings, on a higher and 
more diſtant mountain are the ſmall remains of Gerrz 
Ca/tle or Caftelh y craig, in ſituation and form not 
uulike Dinas Bran, but the hill much lower. It 
probably was the laſt of the chain of Britiſh poſts on 
the Glwydian hills, and was Diſerth caſtle fortified by 
Henry II.: and Llewelyn ap Gryffyd raſed it 20 
years after At the ſiege of this place was flain 
Eineon ſon of Ririd Vlaidd. A croſs was erected on 
the ſpot called Crocs Eincon, the ſhaft of which is 
ſuppoſed to form the ſtyle beforementioned*., The 
biſhop of St. Aſaph has a farm hereabouts called 
Tre'r Caſtel, q. d. the town of the caſtle, and (ſtill in 
Dyſart pariſh) a houſe as archdeacon, the arch- 
deaconry having been united to the biſhopric ever 


ſince 1573, as was that of Bangor 16853. Farther on 
appears in ſight a hill with a conical one on its centre 
called Grblch, q. d. the hill, In a field a little ſouth 
of the caſtle is a ruinous building called Siamber 
Ien, faid to have been the ſeat of fir Robert Poun- 
derliug once conſtable of the caſtle, who loſt an eye 


in a tilting match with one of his countrymen b. 


Moc! Hiraddig a Britilh poſt on a very ſteep rocky 


hill with an immenſe agger of looſe ſtones forms the 


next polt to this caſtle. On the eaſt ſide on a place 


Newmarket. 


Trelawnyd. 


Cuzel Gelli, probably a chapel to Baſingwerk ab⸗ 


called Marion are long deep trenches, out of which 
iron appears to have been antiently dug“. 
We come next to Newmarket a miſerable hamlet 


not mentioned in the maps, the name of the pariſh 


being Trelawnyd, where a manufactory of nails was 
attempted without ſucceſs. In the church-yard is a 


| handſome old croſs. Here is one of the charity 
ſchools founded 1726 by Dr. Daniel Williams, a 
diſſenting miniſter, in every county in North Wales, 
endowing them each with C. 8. per annum, and that at 
Wrexham, his birth place, with £.15. Each has alſo a 
ſund for apprenticing children at C. 5. apiece l. On 
the downs beyond was a famous courſe, now diſuſed 


| great obligations. 
Oa the edge of it cloſe by the road a large barrow, 


and a ſecond half dug down ; eight or ten more on 


the hill beyond. Another abutts on the road 


ſouthward. About a mile farther in a corn field to 
the ſouthward ſtands a ſtone called Maen achwynfan 


or the Stone of lamentation. Its height from the 
ground to the top of the croſs is 12 feet, breadth 
trom north to ſouth two feet and a quarter, from eaſt 


to weſt 10 inches. All the ſides are adorned with 


chequered work, various wreathings and flouriſhes 


within about two feet of the ground. On the middle 


of the caſt ſide below another croſs is a very rude 


figure of a man holding a ſpear. Another like. it 


without a ſpear on the ſouth fide. On the top is a 


circle carved with ſeveral others with a knob in 
the centre, whence iſſue rays imitating a crols, 
The pedeſtal now buried was five feet long, four 
feet and an half broad, and about 14 inches thick; 
and the monument being let through it reaches about 
five inches below the bottam, ſo that the whole 
height is about 13 feet, The name occurs in a 
deed dated 1388. A barrow in which ſkulls and 


bones were found was within a furlong of it, and 
20 more ſuch called Go ſedpeu 1 in its neighbourhoods. 


On a hill to the ſouth is a ruined building named 


bey. To the weſt about a ſtone's throw, a cottage 


called by the ſame name as the ſtone, and ſaid o 


z Wynne, p. ns. Powel, 57 z26. 
* penn. IL 7, 8 
8 Penn, II. 4-1. 


' Phil, Trapf, Ne 136, Pennant I, 422, 


6 Ib, 2, . 


feet north- weſt from the ſtone. 


8 pennant II. 7. 


have its name from the ſick folks (the wounded in 
the battle) lying there. Juſt behind this was à 
barrow opened 176), to mend the road, when hy- 
man bones were found on it. his is about 100 
Theſe circumſtances 
are ſo many proofs that this ſtone (which incline, à 
little to the north) is the memorial of a great bare, 
and not as as ſome ſuppoſe a zribunal, inter pretirg 
planctus as the French plaiat or ſuit in a judicial 
ſenſe. On the ſouth fide of the ſtone are theſe 
ſtrokes, whether letters or 


not uncertain, but omitted 5 

in the print. Mr. Pennant | 0 

. . . Wo N\ . AA 
inclines to think it a croſs 


of penance like the weeping croſs. near Staffore. 


We have engraved it Pl. XXI. vg. 3. 


Glol an incloſed mountain a little further on 


has among the buſhes various Circular rg 
of rude (tones f. | 

A mile hence ncar the fea ſtands Ay bal the ſeat 
of the family of that name lineally deſcended with 
many other Welſh families from Tudor "Trevor ear] 
of Hereford before the Conqueſt, and firit ſettled 


here in the reign of Richard II. though they did 
not aſſume the name till Henry VIII. 
is irregular with an antient hall and kitchen, few 
good apartments, but ſome good antique buſts and 


family pictures, a capital library of books and MSS. 


collected by the late fir Thomas Moſt yn, and ſeveral 
antiquities found in Wales®, and occaſionally men- 


tioned. Henry VII. was concealed here, and nar- 


rowly eſcaped the ſearch of Richard III. In the 
adjoining. townſhip of Tredenowen and pariſh of 


Whiteford among fine woods of oak of ſpontaneous 


growth, ſtands Downing, a ſeat of Thomas Pennant, 

eſq; to whoſe indefatigable reſearches the natural 
hiſtory and topography of Great Britain have fo 
The collieries of Moſtyn and 
Bychton have been worked for a very conſiderable 
ſpace, and in the laſt century ſupplied Dublin and | 
the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland. 
gained two miles. The ſmelting houſes and the im- 


The Dee has fince 


provement of land by lime make a large conſump- 
tion of coal at home. That the Britans were early 


acquainted with this foſſil is evident from their 
having a primitive name for it, G/o: and from the 


diccovery of a flint ax in one of the bedsb. On the 


fire and burnt out: the rocks appear flaked with 


the heati. This eſtate abounds wich coal works as 


do the environs with lead mines. In one of the hills 


The houſe 


Moy 1 


ſhore is a coal mine, which ſome years ago took 


is a large Cavern, ſuppoſed to be made by the Ro- 
mans when they worked the mines. In a. deep 
valley the ſtream from Holiwell turns nine mills, viz. 
one for braſs pans, one for icon wire, one for white 


and red lead, one for copper, one for paper, one 


for ſnuff, and three for corn. On the oppoſite or 


eaſt ſide of the valley are beautiful hanging woods 
belonging to ſir Piers Moſtyn of Trelacre and Green- 


field, a younger branch of the Moſtyn family. 


On the ſummit of Copa'r' leni, the hill above News | 


market, is an enormous carnedd of limeſtones ; pro- 
bably a ſpecula or tumulus. The tract from hence 
to Caerwys was certainly a field of battle. No place 
in North Wales exhibits an equal quantity of tumuſi 
covered with turf and covering urus. Parr of the 


| b Lel. It. VI, 24 
a 4” IT. 3, 


b Pennant, I. 16, 17s. 


Down 


p 66 tur,” 


monks granary, 
George Petre fon of William lord Peire r, who mar- 
Tried a widow Moſlyn, and died at Wexford 1647. 


Vas te] 1495. 
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piew of the bill is ſtill called Bryn y Saethiau. or the 
Bill ef arrocos. Under this hill is the little church 


: Gwen Mor; remarkable for irs antient regiſterk. 


Gronant moor has been greatly iherodched on by 
the ſea before the relgn of [entry V. On approach- 


ing Preſtatyn about two miles from Trelacre the flat 


hecomes extremely fertile in corn, particularly wheat; 
and ſo continues on to Rhuddlan. A little below 
Preſtatyn mill in a meadow ate the ſmall remains of 
irs caſtle; foundations, and a foſs at ſome diſtance. 


It was deſtroyed by Owen Gwynedd 1167! . 


On the hill of Garreg of the rock above Whites 
ford, a high and moſt conſpicuous part of the country, 
ſtands a Pharos, erected by the Romans to conduct 


navigators to and from Deva, along the difficult 


channel of the Seleia Portus. It is tolerably intire, 


built of rude limeſtone beaded in hard mortar, of a 


circular form and conſiderable height; the inner 


diameter 12 feet and an hälf; thickneſs of walls 
thrce feet four inches; 


the doors or entrances op- 
poſite to each other, each having ovef it a ſquare 


funnel like a chimney, opening on the outſide about 


half way up the chimney. On each ſide is a win- 
dow. About four feet from the ground are three 
circular holes through the whole wall lined with 
mortar as is frequent in Roman buildings. 


now gone though the grooves in which they were 
placed remain. In each of theſe partitions were 


placed the lights which the Romans thought ne- 


ceſſary to keep diſtinct left they ſhould be miſtaken 
by ſeamen for a ſtar, as we learn from Pliny m: 


« Periculum in corrivatione ignium ne ſidus exiſtime. 
To this building is very evidently a broad 
raiſed road pointing from the eaſt, and near its upper 
end are marks of a trench round this uſeful edifice". 
Greenfield or Maes Glas is the older name of 


Baſinowerk, where almoſt at the mouth of the Dee, 


a mile from Holiwell, ſome princes of Wales or 


Ranulph 3d carlof Cheſter, began a monaſtery 1131, 
much encreaſed and made an abbey for Ciftercians 
by Henry II. after 1150. Ir is beautifully fituated 
under the hills among woods, and great part of the 


refectory and dormitory remain core; and rhe ſhell 
of the chapel of the Knights Templars: the weſt 


end of which has lancet windows as throughout the 


hole, and is converted intoa barn, The abbey was 
- valued at J. 50. 75. ** The abbot had ſummons to 
Some ſay Henry 
A brick 


parliament five times t. Edward ].P 
II. founded the houſe of Tem: lars here . 
barn ſtrengthened with timber may have been the 
and here is kept an epitaph on 


This abbey was inhabited within theſe 70 years. 
Lady Moſtyn grandmother cf tir Piers pulled down 
great part of the remains to build a houſe hard by. 


A little weſt of it is an antient decayed oak called 


the Abbot's, meaſuring” 15 feet in girth *. Part of 
Wat's dyke, miſcalled Ofi's s, is vilible near the ſouth 
bounds of the monaſtery*, Wynne “ mentions the 


* 
- How antient 3 It is, Mr. Pennant has not told us. 
Pennant, II. | o Tanner, 716. 


7 Feonant, 1 585 * Ib. 28. 
7 "ny Par. 20 


5 chamberlain ot tha city and juſtigiery of- North Wiles, 
ne lach eſß here: the eagle fig. 10, ſeems allo to belong to her. 
* Wyndham, 167. d Pennan it, I, 38. 


Voi, K. 


the counteſs of Richmond“, 


Within 
are traces of a ſtaircaſe leading to the upper ſtory, 
in which are eight ſmall ſquare openings caſed with 

free ſtone, and each ſeparated by wooden panels, 


houſe of Stanley, &c. 


ſhire before-mentioned®.. 


almoſt - miraculous. 
a rich niche held a ſtatue of the patroneſs, taken 
away 1637, and her legend was painted againſt 


D Pennantib, 26. 
* Pennant, I. 22. s 
| Y Powel, 223. 
4» 5, ©, are arms and badges of the houſe of Stanley, Fig. 8, a rebus of Elizabeth Hopton wile of ſir William Stanle , wha 
Fig. 7, the w o!t's head, the arms ot the earl of Cheſter, iuclo{:d in a garter, is a compliment in fir William w. o had 
Fig. 9. the arms of Catharine of Arragon bel ſpeak her to have beep a be: 
Pennnant, I. 31. | 
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onſtle of Baſiigwerk; fortified by Henry II. of which 


now remains only a piece of a foundation of a wall 


an the edge of Wat's ditch, built by Richard earl 
of Cheſter 1119, demoliſhed by the ,Welſh t. Ste- 


phen, refortified by Henry II. 11467 * , finally de- 


ſtroyed by Owen Gwynedd 1165 7. 


Holiwell is a well-built town of one long haridſome 
ſtreet running from eaſt to weſt, It has the moſt 
flouriſhing marker in North-Wales, renewed 1703. 


Under the hill is the celebrated ſpring which breaks 7 
out with great rapidity diſcharging 22 tuns in a 
It riſes in a long baſon 12 feet by 7, con- 


minute, 
taining 240 tons -of water as demonſtrated by ex- 


periment of Mr, Price the miniſter here 1731; four 


feet deep, ſurrounded by a ſtone wall with pillars 
ſupporting the roof and making a walk all round, 


and on the other fide of the chapel with iron rails. 


The roof over this well is exquiſitely carved in ſtone 


with the legend of St. Winifred and the ſeven 


ſculptures, Pl. XXI. fig. 5—10.* alluding to the 
houſe of Stanley, who erected both it and the beau- 
tiful Gothic chapel, built over it t. Henry VII; by 


and her huſband's the carl of Derby are carved 
in one ſtone, and ſurrounded by badges of the 
The roof is hung round with 
crutches and hand-barrows left by perſons who 
have received a perfect cure. At the bottom of the 
well are ſeveral round ſtones with red ſpots, a kind 
of Jungermania moſs, odoriferous, which they pretend 


ſtained with Winifred's blood, and others on which 


traces of whoſe buſt 


$9} 


Holiwell. | 


grows a long odoriferous biſſus iolithus called her 


hair, and found alſo in an holy well in Caernarvon= 
The conferva gelatinoſa is 
alſo found here. 
ſer apart for bathing, the outer for common uſes, 


The little reſort is chiefly from Lancaſhire, James II. 
was the laſt crowned head that came here. 


The 
cures performed by bathing in this clear cold ſpring, 
either by its coldneſs or by the. mixture of lead or 
clay aſcribed to it aſter rains, are ſo ſpeedy and well 


The inner part of this well is 


atteſted as well by proteſtants as catholics as to be 


At the end of the front walk 


the wall. The upper part level with the hill is a 
ſchool aſcended to from the welt ; the chancel a lum- 
ber room. The chapel is the property of John 


Davies of Llanerch, eſq. Sir Thomas Egerton of 


Heaton near Mancheſter, now lord Grey of Wil- 


ton, is lord of the manor, and great part of the 


town belongs to Mr. Pennant of Downing. On 


Bryn y caſtel ſtood the caſtle of Treffynnon or St. 
Winifred, fortified by the earl of Cheſter 1209 % 


The paris church on the hill above is alſo dedi- 
cated to St. Winifred, She was daughter of The- 
with, a nobleman of theſe parts, and inſtructed in 
the Chriſtian religion by her uncle St. Beuno, 
Being remarkably beautiful, Cradoc, the king's ſon, 


fell deſperately in love with her, and finding her 
one day alone, folicited her to comply with his 


deſires. She fled out of the back door to the 
church, which had been built by Beuno with her 


m N. II. XXXVI. c. 12. 
1 Tan. 716. n. Pennant ib. 
u P. 175» 


1 Pennant, i, 3—6. 


Pennant, Ib. 22, 23. 
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father's liberality. Dat before ſhe coutd get down with it. This is called the double tower, and is the 
the hill the prince overtook her, and in the vio- keep or dungeon to which Richard Il. retreated, 
tence of diſappointed paſſion ſtruck off her head Its outward diameter meaſures 40 feet. It is forme 
with his ſword. As ſoon as Beuno and the congre- by two concentric walls, each ſix feet thick, having 
gation recovered from their ſurprize at feeing this a gallery eight feet broad and 14 high, arched, with 
fiream of water guſh out from the place where her another over it, and between them opening by four 
head firſt fell, Beupo ruſhed up the hill 'with the doors mto the circular area in the centre, about 20 
head in his hand, and. after ſending the murderer to feet diameter. Towards the weſt end of the ſouth 
the devil by his curſes, raiſed the murdered maiden fide of the caſtle in the ditch is a draw-well com- 
to life by his prayers: She took the veil, and main- municating with the fecond. ſtory, From the ſouth 
tained here a company of virgins not affociated under fide runs a low wall encircling a conſiderable area, 
any rule; Beuno having before he quitted this part having earth on the outlide piled up to the top, and 
of the country, afſured to her three great privileges, ſeeming of later date than the veſt Richard Il. on 
that her blood ſhould never be waſhed out of the bis return from Ireland ciſguiſed like a prieſt land- 
{tones, that her merits ſhould be all prevalent in one ing at Milford haven „ retired firſt to Conwy ca. 
or other world, and that all letters or preſents ſhe tle, then fled to Beaumaris, thence to Carnarvon!; 
| ſhould fend to him would come ſafe to his hands at but finding no proviſion nor beds in either of thel 
Clynogvawr 50 miles off by this well which com- caftles returned to Conwy n. In one of the deep 
municated with the ſea. Seyen years after ſhe re- bottoms near Llandulas he was ſurrounded by a 
moved to Gwytherin in Denbighſhire, where ſhe ſac- troop of foldiers which the earl of Northumberland 
ceeded to the preſidency of a nunnery, and was bu- had planted in ambuſh there. Theſe conveyed him 
ried in the church, where four rude upright ſtones, to Rhudlan cattle, where he dined, and afrerwards to 
one of them charged with a rude inſcription, (fee Pl. F liat caſtle, of both which the earl had poſſeſſed him- 
XIX. fig. 18.) are ſhewn for her ſhrine or tomb. ſelf. He ſlept here, and next day after dinner being 
Thence ſhe was removed in the reign of Stephen ro inveſted by 10,000 men, he had an interview, Auguſt 
Shrewtbury, where ſhe remained till the diſſolution. 22, 1399, with Henry duke of Lancaſter in this 
There is great reaſon to believe this legend is caſtte*. The ſhort conference ended, the king and 
of modern coinage, perhaps by the monks. of duke rode together to Cheſter the ſame night with 
Shrewſbury, tlie place being called Trefynon or the the army, and thus the king with all his treaſure 
well, without the epithet of Hohe. Dr. Powel aſ- and furniture came into the hands of the duke. 
cribes the firſt iuvention to the monks of Baſmgwerk, This caſtle was diſmantled by the parliament 1647, 
no writer before the foundation of that abbey and ſtood two ſieges during the civil wars. It be- 
132 mentioning it, not even Giraldus who lodged longs to the crown, which appoints the conſtable, 
| there a night. Some ſuppoſe the well a ſubterraneous Who is alſo mayor. The church three miles off is | 
current turned hither by minersf, but ſuch a but mean, and a chapel to Northop. In the yard 
ſtrong ſpring might break out by natural as well as is a croſs of one ſtone eight feet high, a yew tree 


aden. 


. . So on ERC - — 


artificial means ſince the time of Giraldus, or that four feet ſquare, and ſix high, and on the north ſide - 
eredulous man be more ſtruck with a legendary 2 headleſs figure praying and recumbent. 5 | 
| wonder of nature or art than a real one. OR About a mile from the town on the lower road to 
Nantglin. here is in the countery of Denbigh a chapel Cheſter ſtood a crofs, called Atis croſs, the ground 


ec by a pariſh church in a place corruptly called round which is ſtill called Croes-ati, which at the 
« Nantclin for Nantzlin by Aſtract brook, whereas Conqueſt gave name to the hundred then part of 


« divers ſaints were of antient time buried 3“ Cheſhire but now enirely in Flintſhire. Tradition 
"T"I0y Flint is called in Domeſday Coleſul, which name is places a large town here in antient times, and it is 
| till retained in che hundred. Ihe county town was faid foundations of buildings are often diſcovered. A 


incorporated by Edward J. but has no market. It Tt hat here was a Roman ſtation hereabouts and alſo 
has indeed nothing but its - antiquity to make it a Roman ſmelting work is evident from the great quan- 
conſiderable, Agreeable to Speed's plan it is of an tities of ſcoria of lead, bits of lead ore, and fragments 
oval or elliptic form, encloſed with a vaſt ditch and of melted lead diſcovered on ſeveral ſpots here and | 
double wall of earth, which at the eaſt end next the along the country juſt above the ſhore in the ad- urly, 
caſtle unites in one, and in it are four entrances. joining pariſh of Northop; and from multitudes of 
The caftle, built of red grit ſtone, ſtands cloſe Roman coins, fibulæ, variety of antique inſtruments | 
to the ſea on a rock, and is a right-angled parallelo- and fragments of melted lead found here, as allo 
gram incloſing about three quarters of an acre, Wedges, pickaxes, and bracelets dug up in and near 
treble ditched, or rather divided into three parts by Ledbrook and among the Croes Atti ruins. Among | 
as many ditches. The firſt is formed by the high the leſſer articles were an ornament of gold of twiſted | 
bank of the town, and the firſt bank of the caſtle, wire ſtudded with little bits of ſolid gold in form 6-74 
beyond which is a large ſquare area, Another ditch of a button, with a ſhank, probably belonging to | 
{ 
| 


| jeparates this from a ſmaller ſquare court with round 2 gold bracelet or necklace, ſtudded alternately with 
; towers. One file of this court is entire with many bits of blue glaſs, of which there were other 


pointed windows. The caſtle is defended by three pieces: a ſmall bronze head, the back part affixed 
round“ rowers at three of the angles, and at the to iron; a ſtylus, a kind of {poon, an inſtrument. 
ſouth-ealt by a fourth larger than the reſt, and bent in a hook at the end like a pick loch, a 
detached. * from the walli, nich runs cancenrrically | bodkin, a forceps, ſeveral fibulæ, ſurgeon's inſtru— 


i | 8 9 'The devil was tho iredy and body and ſoul nom 
e | So that no man wyite whodyr that he hy com. Leg By * 5 
| Fleetwood. f (Gibſon. E Lel. VI. 46. WO 3 as Mr. Groſe. i Groſe. 
1 * Barelottlie caſtle in Wales. Holinſhed, II. 499. Herelotulie, Vita R. II. p- 149. Carte, II. 632. Otterbourne's Chron. p. 207 
who adds, the king went 10 Holt callle alſo. 
I Stowe, 3 20, 321. | = Hollinſhed ubi ſup. * Froiſſart calls it Flzich, perhaps Flinc% 


| | 2 I | | | | | ments, 


liam Glynne demoliſhed it before 1680 P. | 
weeſt of the church by the road is a mount 
called Truman's hill, with a cavity on the top as a 
ſmall camp. 
is near Broadlane hauſe, the ſeat of the Glynnes, 


ls hilly: 


1 


N T 


ments, keys, rings, a braſs nail, a bulla, a locket, 


+ bronze weight, &c. engraved by Mr, Pennant in 
two plates in the firſt volume of his Welfh Tour *, 


The whole eſtate belongs ro Owen Salufbury Brere- 
ton, ſq. conſtabic of Flint, whoſe horſe drinking in 
the brook kicked up many of theſe articles, which 
led to the diſcovery. 

Hawarden is a long paved town, and at the ex- 
tremity is a ruined caſtle called in Wellh Pen y 
Lauch, or Pennardh Lach, or the head land aleve 
Saltney, now vulgarly Pennard y Las, the ſeat of fir 
Jobn Glynne, bart. The caſtle being on the ſron« 


tiers of England was very ſtrong, ſituated on a high 


hill in the park, ſurrounded with a double ditch, 
and a wall on the innermoſt. On the ſummir 10 


half a round tower commanding an extenſive proſ- 


pect, and a ſmall part of the outer wall remains. 
Hlenry VI. granted it to fir Thomas Stanley, in 
whole family it remained till the civil war. After 
the execution of the gallant James Stanley, earl of 


Derby, it was purchaſed by ſerjeant Glynne, whoſe 
It was 


deſcendant fir John Glynne now poſſeſſes it. 
ſurrendered to the king's troops in their return from 
Ireland 1643, but retaken after the taking of 
Cheſter 1645. 


mantled; but remained pretty entire. Sir Wil- 


Another mount called Conna's He 


built 1752. The Rof?, a round eminence, with 


foſſes and an exploratory mount, lies in Gresford 


pariſh, and at Caer Eſyn was a fourth 4, 


The ſpring, called Fynnow Leinw, or the flowing 
well, in Kilken pariſh, has loſt the ſingular property 


aſcribed to it by Mr. Camden r. Dr. Powel ſup- 
poſed this to be the fountain to which Giraldus * aſ- 
eribed that quality: but that was more probably 


Ifynnon Aſa, of which the ſame phenomenon is 


related t. 

Kilken church carved roof is dad to have come 
from Baſingwerk abbey *. 

Hope, alias Quene Hope lordſhip, longing chiefly 
* to the king, contains but one pariſh. 
in the vallies is metely good corn. Alan 
© river cometh through it. The town of Hope, 
© now decayed, was ſumtime burgeſid and privilegid, 
© and is caullid in Walſch Cairgorles. Ther ſtond yet 
e orete waulles of a caſtle ſet on an hylle, wher 
be diggid good mille ſtones of a blew girthe x.“ 


The church with a large ſquare tower ſtands on a hill. 


The ſmall remains of the caſtle make a pictureſque 
termination to the village. Edward l. excepted it and 
its land from Warren's grant, annexiug it 10 Flint» 


ſhire, from which Henry VIII. ſeparated it, and added 


it to Denbighſhire, but afterwards reſtored it to this 
county. Much limeſtone and entrochi are found on the 
hilly. Edward I's queen lodged in this caſtle in her 
way to Caernarvon, and it was ſoon after burnt. 
The. king beſtowed it on her, and from her it had the 
name of Quene Hope, This manor of Hope is 


the only one at preſent poſſeſſed in Wales by the | 
Richard Il, had granted it to John 


earl of Derby. 


» Pennant, I. 51. 52, 67-73 P Groſe. 


Ib. I. 411. e 
t Gibſon. Bhs. Pennant, I. 410. 

* Dugd, Bar, It, 78. b. 403. 

of Tennant, l. 407. 4 1d. 391. 


On ſome diſturbances among the 
parliament ſoldiers in North Wales 1647, it was dif 


The ground 


Pennant I, 89—101. 
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Holland, earl of Huntingdon * 
Caergurly village is à fine bridge over Alen. The form 
of the place viewed from the ſummit of the adjacent rock 
beſpeaks it to have been a Roman Nation, rectangular, 


one ſide formed by the flope of the river, with three 


broad parallel ſtreets, iuterſected by three narrower 
at right angles, 
ruins of the old houle of Hope, and large beds of 
iron cinders ſuppoſed works of the Romans near 
Caer Lyn in this pariſh. A Roman road points from 
the village towards Mold viſible more than once in 
the fields on this fide Plas Tog. An artificial mount 
ſtands cloſe on its courſe, Another road points to- 
wards Hawarden ; there might have been a third on 
the Wrexham fide of Caergwrle, Crocs y ftreet 
there paſſing over Cef y bedd, or the hill of Grace, 
and leading to the caltle. Theſe roads were one way 


into the mineral parts of Wales, where Roman money 
Mr. Edwards makes a happy con- 


has been ſound. 


At the end of 


| Roman hricks were found in the 


$95 


jecture concerning the etymology of this place Caer 


Gator Lle, or the camp of the Giant Legion, Lleon 
Gar, the Britans beſtowing that title on the 26th. 


On Rhyddyn 3 belonging to fir Job Glynne 
adjoining to the Allan are two ſalt ſprings, 9 
reſorted to as antiſcorbutie b. 


In Moleſdale, a delicious tract of vic land, is 


but one great paroche called Plouhe Wriotbegrig, 


© of ſome communely Mole/dales 
* three chapels unto it, 
ee toWn. 


Ther longgith 
Some ſay it was ons a market 


The name of a maire, aud a great number of 
e howſes be withowt token almoſt deſtroyed, and ther 
* hath been two ſtreates as Streate Byle and Streate 


Legion, analagous to aui giving it the krength - 
a giant“. 


Moleſdale 
Mold. 


« Dadlede in Walſch, in Engliſh the Courthowſe 


« rect, beſides other little lanes, Now in all be 
e ſcant 40 houſes, At the north ende of Byle 
e ſtreet appere diches and hilles yn token of an 
“ antient caſtle or buildings there, 


It is now caullid 


« Mont Brenebyly, [now the Bailey Hille], and on 


** the ſide of it is a fair fpring 4.” 
Ir Wydderye ſignifies the conſpicuous hill or barrow 
anſwering to Monthault and the Bailey hill, 


area, both divided from it by a ditch, and another 


ditch ſurrounds the whole divided into three parts. 
In one have been found bones of beaſts, 


coin of Veſpaſian was found here*, The church, built 
probably about the end of Henry VIII. in imitation 


of that at Gresford, is a ſtately ſtructure, 124 feet 
from eaſt to weſt, and from north to ſouth 61 


tower rebuilt by Mr. Turner of Hawarden in a 
happy imitation of the reſt of the building, In 
a ſouth chapel in a ſmall nich is a ſtatue of a biſhop, 


to whom an angel holds this ſcroll, Robertus per- 


miſſione divina epus {ſav for Robert Parfew, biſhop 
of St. Aſaph from 1536 to 1554, when Mary tranſ- 


lated him 1 Hereford, where he died and was bu» 
But this memorial of him was erc&ed 
by one John ap ack; as an Mn b now defaced 


ried 1557 f. 


ſet forth. 


The Welſh name 


All that 
remains of the caſtle is the long hill, having at the 
north end a keep and at the ſouth end a long ſquare 


A gold © 


5108. 


Againſt a pillar of the nave is this unuſual 8 


eiern: 


4 Penn. I. 89, 90. 
7 Pennant, I, _ 
t Ib, 3 


* Lal V. 38. 
d Ib. 2 | 


"William 


| Alen Fs 


= inſcribed : 


William Wynne, of Tower, D. D. 
ſometyme fellow of All Souls college 
in Oxford, and rector of L.lanvechan; 
in this dioceſe, departed this life, 
aged s 
In conformity to 
antient uſage, from a proper 
regard to decency, and a concern 
for the health of his fellow creatures, 
he was moved to give particular 
directions for being buried in the 
_ adjoining churchyard, and not in the 
church; and as he ſcorned flattering 
of others while living, he has 
took care to prevent being flattered 
himſelf when dead, by cauſing this 
ſmall memorial to be ſet up 
in his life time. 
God be merciful to me a ſinner. 
| Heb Duw heb ddim. 194594 
The inſcriptions Pl. XX. fig. 11, 12, are on 
the pillars of this church, and fig. 13, 14. on two 
inſcribed ſtones in the north fide of the middle 
aile. In 1783 was dug up in the churchyard a ſtone 


| Fundamentum 
eceleſiæ Chriſtus 
| 1547 
| W. H. epus. 
William Hughes, biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


In taking down the old ſteeple they found a foot. 


under the ground floor burnt wheat, barley, rye, and 
beans laid three inches deep on an earthen floor over 


bones which were laid regularly for the depth of 
half a yard, and four or five yards ſquare®; alſo 
worked into the foundation a ſtone.inſcribed 


Here lieth the body of Gwenllean daughter of Evan 
ap David ap Yorworth, 


: of which Evan it is ſaid on his tomb in Angleſea 
that 300 of his deſcendants ſung a pſalm at his 


funeral. 


Neat Trenddyn chapelry is a vaſt maen bir or mo- 


numental ſtone called Carreg y Llech, five feet high, 
ſeven broad, and 18 inches thick, ſet erect on a 


tumulus coarſely paved, 


Near Mold the learned Uſher 1 the ſcene of 
the famous victory, which he calls Victoria Alleluiatica, 


| becauſe the Pagans, Pits, and Saxons were put to 


flight by the repeated ſhouts of Alleluiab by the 
Britans commanded by Germanus and Lupus. In me- 
mory of the firſt of theſe generals, the place about 
a mile weſt from Mold is called Maes Garmon, or Ger- 


man's field. To the objection that St. German died 
in the year 435, and the Saxons under Hengiſt and 
Horſa did not arrive here till 4491 he anſwers that 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Claudian, and others, tell us 


that the Saxons long before made inroads into this 
iſland *, 
the ſpot by Mr. Griffith !, 

The river Alen cometh within a wyle of Mo- 
1 leſdale church in Moleſdale, called in Welſch 


1 He Ned March 3 1776, aged 77, 


d A ſtratum of wheat was tound in digging down the hill of the pretorium at Burgh caftle, Suffolk, among urns, &c. 


and unmixed with earth, black as if burnt ; 
ſhewed what it had bees. 
i See article Anglo Saxons, Latrod, p. cili. 
n Lel. V. 37. 
p Penn. I. 402. 
SM Penn. I, 87. 


= Pennant, I. 04. 
1 Lel. V. 36. 
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on beating. 
burn in a candle, and bear working into knife 


under a hill, with good gardens and a pair of wrouglit 
iron gates nos by the ſame hand as thoſe at Chirk, 


the Trevors, built 1610, aſcribed to Inigo Jones, and 
having in the centre a hall 43 feet by 23, now inla- 
bited by a farmer, is built round a ſquare court, 


An obeliſk with an inſcription is erected on 


great part of it reſembled a courſe powder, but the granu.ated form of the reſt plainly 
Rye was found in the ſame tlate at Thetford. 


E 


_ * Stratalen; and thet be coal pittes a three quafters 


of a mile from Moleſdale touũe .“ 
On the firſt regulation of the Welſh counties by 
Henry VIII. Moleſdalt, with the continuation of it 


which went under the name of Hopeſdale, were an— 


nexed to the county of Denbigh, but 33 Henry VIII. 
were given to Flintſt ire ®, 

In the coal pits at Leeſwood in | this pariſh are found Lec 
foſſil plants, as biſhop Gibſon was informed e. Upon 
enquiry of Mr. Richard Edwards, who rented the 
pits, I could not learn that he had ever met with 
any, though he had heard of their being found in 
the upper ſtratum, which he called a kind of Qlate, 
The coal cuts into large maſſes, which flake aſunder 
It is a ſpecies of kennel coal, and will 


handles, &c. I ſaw feveral 8 of peacock coal 
among it. 

At Upper Leefwood is the four of fir George 
Wynne, the late baronet of that name, who acquired 
a fortune by a lead mine, which in 20 years yielded 
L. 360, ooo. This he ſpent in every kind of ex- 


travaganee, electioneering, draining a bog and 3 sel. 


building his houſe on it, which ſtands pleaſantly 


and the ſecond wonder of Wales after them. Plas Pla 1 
Teghe on this road, the ſeat of the antient family 0 


with four towers at the corners, in each a room 23 
feet by 19 with a cloſet 15 feet and an half f. 
| Tower the ſeat of the late Dr. Wynn a ſquare Toner 

ſtone tower of three ſtories was, in Leland's time, in- 
habited by John Wynne ap Robert, and called Bron 

coit or Regnault's tower 4. 

Mort hop, q. d. North Hape to diſtinguiſh it from North 
the other Hope, is named in Britain Llan Eurgain, 
from a female ſaint of that name. In the church are 
ſeveral old monuments, engraved by Mr. Pennant. 


By the road fide are ruins of Eulo caſtle, a finall ©" 
double fortreſs with a ſquare area and two round towers. 
In the adjoining woods, ſtill called Coed Eulb, Henry 
II. received a ſevere repulſe, which was followed by 
the other mentioned by Mr. Camden at Coleſhill, 
from which laſt he retreated to a ſecure ſtation, pro- 
bably now called Gadlys, q. d. Palatium caftrenſe. 
He afterwards attempted to cut off the retreat uf 
Owen Gwynned, who retired to a plain near St. 
Aſaph, ſtill called C/ Owen or Owen's retreat, and 

from thence to a ſtrong camp calledBryn y Pin, and 
at preſent Pen y parc in the pariſh of St. George. 
Bryn Dychwelwch or the eminence on which Owen 
ſounded the retreat, lies over Pentre Bagilt below 
Gadlys*. ** Hoel, a gentleman of Flyntſhir, that by 
« antient accuſtume was wont togive the baggeſ badge 
« of the ſilver harpe to the beſt harper of North Wales 
66 as by a privilege of his aunceſtors, dwellith at Pen- 
ce ine in Flintſhire. He hath alſo a ruinus caſtclct or 
« pile at a place called Coftelb Yollo. This word 
% 7olo is the ſame in Walſche that Lluelen is and 
« Ludovicus in Latin. . is two miles from 


It was pure 


Ives's Gartonenum, p. 36. 
* Gibſon. 


| Pennant, I. 409. 
» Of theſe foflil penn 4; Neath F 503. 


6 « Northop 


Ar 


Cord 


Plat lil 


Tow, 


Nortth 


| Flv 10 


« Northop village a little on the left hand in the 
« high way to Cheſter,” It belongs now to John 
Davies, eſq. of J. lannerch. A great manufactory of 


coarſe earthen ware is carried on here. 
On this road is Moc y Gaer, deſcribed by Mr. 


Lloyd. to which belongs a deten of the ſame 


name near Bod varis. 

his camp is round, about PH, paces Gamer like 
a round hill with the top cut off level: the vallum is 
of earth and almoſt oppoſite to the entrance is a 
tamulus*. It was probably one of the chain of 

olls before- mentioned on the Clwydian hills, where 
the Ordovices diſputed their country with the Ro— 
mans inch. by inch. Here Howel Gwynedh of the 
tribe of Edwyn ap Gronw who fided with Owen 
Glyndwr againſt Henry IV. was beheaded, He had 


Jong anvoyed his Englith neighbours, but was at 


gel. 
| hending the pariſhes of Worthenbury, Bangor, Han- 


and his eſtate given to one Saxton. 


Anemone 


length taken by his cnemies of the town of Flint, 


Before him 
one Owen ap Aldud had alſo oppoted the Engliſh 


in theſe borders and kept all Tegaingl ſubject to 


him for three years, till he obtained his pardon 7, 
Maelor Saeſneg is a hundred of Flintſhire, compre- 


mer, Erbiſtock, and Hope, and the chapelry of Over- 


ton and ſome others inſulated in Denbyſhire, and ſeems 


tohave taken its name from being thejointureof Emma, 
an Engliſhwoman, widow of Gryffydd ap Madoc, and 
was declared to conſtitute part of Flintibire by E- 


ward I. by the ſtatute of Wales*. 


Hanmer lake contains about 50 acres, having on 


one fide the town the church and the feat of the Han- 


mers, a modern brick building. The church is a 
handſome building of the time of Henry VII. having 


monuments of fir Thomas Hamner, bart. knight of 


the ſhire for Flint, ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 


mons in the reign of Anne, who died 1678, and bis 
_ grandſon and nameſake editor of Shakeſpear, who 


died 1746 *. 


Bettesfield two miles off is another old 
ſeat of this family, 
John Warner, of Parham, c. Suffolk, who turned 
papiſt, and lived in a convent abroad b. 

Not far from Kilken in the fame vale of Nanerch 


is Penbedw the feat of Watkin Williams, eſq. who 


poſſeſſes ſome remains of fir Kkenelm Digby's li- 
brary, the ſuperb pedigree of the Digby family, 


illuminated with drawings of all their arms and tombs, 
In the meadows below the houſe are part of a drui- 


dical circle and a ſmall tumulus e. 
On one of the ſummits of the mountains, at a 
great height above the houſe, is a very ſtrong 


| Britiſh poſt, called Moe! Arti ur, with two very deep 


ditches, . and ſuitable dikes on the acceſſible ſides. 
This is one of the chain of forts traced by Mr. 


Pennant In defended the country of the Ordeviccs 


el. V. 56. 
1 Liuzd, 
lb. 218. 


a Ib, 219. 


front. 


through this paſſage into Wales, 


a daughter of which married ur 


e Ib. I. 259. 


1 


and their ſucceſſors from invaſion. They conform in 


ſhape to the hills, and are generally unprovided with 


water. The firſt is called Mocl Hiraddig, about two or 
three miles from the ſea in Cm pariſh, unleſs Diſerth 

caſtle may be ſuppoſed to have ſucceeded the tilt 
poſt, and the great artificial mount above Newmarket 

called Cop yr Golennt or mount of gb. may have been 
the beacon to give notice of an enemy from ſea. Moel 
y Gaer, in Bodvari pariſh, is the ſecond. The third 
are the vaſt intrenchments on Bryn y Cloddiau or the 
hill of ditches, the Jargeſt a mile and half in circum- 
ferenee, defended by ſingle, double, triple, or even 


quadruple ditches where neceſſary, and in the foſs 
next the area a number of hollows as ſor lodg- 
ments. 


The 4th is Moel Arthur. Almoſt oppoſite 


to it on Halken mountain is Moe! y Crio, that ſeems 


a middle poſt between Moc!) Gacr in Northop 
pariſh and this. The next in order is Abe Fenlli, 
and below it another poſt on a leſſer hill, 
the common name of Moe! y Gaer. 
the We poſt in Caergwrlie rock defended that 
Caer Eſtyn is a Britith poſt on the oppoſite 
fide of the vale above the village, the entrance 


Further on was 
Havarden and the Rofts before-mentioned d. Mr. 


Pennant propoſes to point them out in Mr, E vans's 


map. | 
Wat's dike is firſt W on the Conch part to 
Maeſbury mill in Oſweſtrey pariſh, where it is loſt in 


a moraſſy ground: thence it runs north to len- dinas 
and by Pentre'r Clawdd to Gobowen, the fte of a 


= 


ſmall fort in Whittington periſh : then crolles Prys 
Henlle common into St. Martin's pariſh, near which 


is a mount called Bryn caſtell. It croſſes the C eiriog 
between Brynkinallt and Pont y Blew forge, ard 
the Dee below Nanty Bela; whence it paſles through 
Wynſtay park by another Pentre'r Clawdd or town- 
ſhip on the ditch to Erthig where there was another 
ſtrong fort on its courſe; thence it gocs above Wrex— 
ham near Melin Puleſton by Dotydd, Maeſgwyn, 
Rhos-ddu, Croes-oneiras, Mr. Shaker ly's ar Gwer {yllt; 
croſſes the Alun, and through the townſhip of Llai to 
\hydin in Flintſhire, above which is Caer Eftyn a Bri— 
Uſh polt before mentioned: hence it runs by Hope 
church along the ſide of Moletdale, which, it quits to— 
wards the lower part, and turns to Mynydd Sychdyn, 
Monachlognear Northop, by Northop mills, Bryn-moel, 
Cocd y Llys, Nant y Flint, Cetn y Coed, through the 
Strand nclds near Holiwell to its termination below 
Balingwork abbey. This dike is little known nor 


called by 
Cacr E/tyy and 
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Wat's dike, 


withſtanding it is equal in depth though not in ex- 


tent to that of Offa, which it attends at unequal dif 


tances from god yards to three miles till the latter 
with which it is fo often confounded is totally loſt *, 


x . I. 84, 85. 
Vaughan. N18. Pennant, I. 82, 83. 


Penn. I. 213. 


© Ib. 411. 


Rare Plants föünd-! in Flintſhire. | 


ne mc roſa. K variety with 15 leaves 
dotted on the back like tlie fructißcations of a 
poly pody; in Mr. Pennant's woods at Downing. 
Arenaria xcrau. Mountain Chickweed ; in moun- 
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tainous ils: near Holywell, 
Campanula latifolia. Giant Throatwort; 


in buſhy 
places and hedges: near Holyzeell, | 


< : 
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PRINCES OF WALES. 


IIE princes of antient Wales of Britiſh race 


may be found in the printed chronicles of 


Wales: but it ſeems agreeable to my plan that I 
ſhould briefly recite thoſe of the blood royal of Eng- 
land. Edward I. to whom when a young man his 


father Henry III. had ceded the principality of 


Wales, after he had by the death of Llewellin % 
_ Gryfiith, laſt prince of the Britiſh race, almolt cut 
the ſinews of the Welſh government in the 12th year 


of his reign, united it to the kingdom of England, 


and the whole province ſwore fealty and allegiance 


to his ſon Edward of Caernarvon whom he had 


created Prince of Wales *. But this prince, afterwards 


Edward H. did not beſtow on his ſon Edward the 


title of Prince of Wales, but only the honour of earl 
of Cheſter and Flint, as far as I have yet been able 


to diſcover from the public records. But Edward 


III. firſt ſolemnly inveſted with this title Edward, ſur- 
named the Black Prince, whom death ſnatched away 
in the carcer of glory, and afterwards conferred the 
ſame on his ſon Richard of Bourdeaux heir to the 
crown, who was depoſed by Henry IV. and came to 
an untimely end without iſſue. This Henry IV. be- 
ſtowed the title of Prince of Wales on his eldeſt ſon _ 
afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the name of Henry V. 
But his ſon Henry VI. ads was left an infant in the 


cradle, at his father s death conferred this honour, 
which he never himſelf received on his inſant ſon 
Edward, who had his brains cruelly daſhed out by 
the Yorkiſts at the battle of Tewkſbury. Not long 


after king Edward IV. having gained the crow. 


created his infant ſon Edward, afterwards king Fee 
ward V. prince of Wales, to whom his uncle Richard 
III. who cauſed him to be made away, ſubſtituted his 
fon Edward, whom Edward IV. had created carl of 
Saliſbury, as I have lately diſcovered, and who ſoon 
died. Afterwards Henry VII. firſt created Arthur, 
and on his deceaſe Henry, well known by the name 
of Henry VIII. princes of Wales. Each of theſes 
were inveſted with the principality of Wales by 
patent in theſe words, © to hold to themſelves and 
© their heirs kings of England.“ For our kings 
would not loſe ſo fine an opportunity of gratifying 
their eldeſt ſons, but thought it moſt prudent tv 
confer this obligation on them at pleaſure. Mary, 
Elizabeth, and Edward, the children of Henry VIII. 
though they had not this inveſtiture and patent were 
ſucceſſively ſtyled princes of Wales. For at that 


time Wales was ſo annexed and united by act of par- 
liament to tie kingdom of England as to be go- 


verned by the ſame laws. I now return from Wales 
to —_— and haſten to the Brigantes. 


2 Sce vol. . p. exxxv. 
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INCE Mr. Camden's time e Henry and after him Wales by patent: as was 10 George W only - 


Charles ſons of James I. and Charles eldeſt ſon 


of Charles I. were all ſucceſſively created princes of 


ANDOFATHE..S 


O N 8. 


ſon of George l. Frederic eldeſt ton of George ll: 
and George eldeſt ton of his preſeor majeliy. 
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Aber Ogwen, 556. 


A 


ARON, a Britiſh martyr, 490. 
Abatrain Liyn & "OY 578. 

Abb-rton, 371. 
Abto Floriacenſis, 72. 
Abbot's chair, 162, | 
Abbortton caſtle, 381. = wood, 371. 
Abel, John, architeét, 460. 
Aber Avon, 495, 502. 
Aberconway, 549. 
Aber dau Gledheu, 513. 
Aber Daran, 553, 554. 


Aber-Dyvy, 520. 
Aber Fraw, 500, 571. 


bergavenny, 47 9. — caſtle, held by 


homage, ward, and marriage, ib. 


lords of; 4795 480, 487. —title diſ- | 


puted, 479. 
Aber Gelleu, 590. 


Aber Glyn fall, 595. 


Aber Gwain, 514. 


Aber Gwilly, 508. 


Aber Hondhy, 470. 


Aber-Kynwy, 559. 
Aberlenoc caſtle, 565. 


Aber-meneu, 520. 
Aber Nant-bychan, 529. 


Aber Sannan, 512. 


Aber Tawi, 495. 


Aber Vſtwith, 524, 528. 


Abetot family, 35 1,—Roger, 354.— 


Urſo, ib. 

Abingdon, fami'y, 364.— Mrs. wro'e 
the obſcure letter about the gunpow- 
der plot to lord eee ib. 

Abone, 268. 

Abontrus, 278. 

Abren river, 531. 

Abrincis, Henry de, his verſes, 302. 

Abtot, Urſus de, 354. — Sheriff of 
Worceſterſhire in the time of Wil- 
liam I. 364. | 

Abus æſtuarium, 230. 

Ack, 371, 372. © 

Aconbury hill camp, 450. 

Acres, Joan de, 73. 


Actæon, figure of, on a pavement, 208. 
N Acton, 19, 884. g 


— Weſt, 15. 
—— Burnel, 411. 
— manor 15. 
Actun, 398. 15 
Ad Abum, 267. 


Ad Anlam, 45, 53» 57, 83. 


Ad Aquilam minorem, $4» 
Ad Columnam. 54. 


Ad Covecin, 74. 
a Ad Fines, 45 · | 


Ad Herculem, 45. 
Ad latus, 497. 


Ad Pontem, 227, 250, 257, 290. 


Ad Pontes, 12. 


Ad Rotam, 4 5 
Ad Septem fratres, 45. 
Ad Sturium amnem, 57. 


Ad Taum, 94, 105. 


Ad Tres tabernas, 45 


Adam, Sir Thomas, 404 —William, 


09. 
ns, architects, 21. 
dington, 166, 1 I 
Addiſon, Mr. 24. Ee 


Adheredus, duke of Mercia, drove the 
0. II. 
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Danes into Buttington in Montgo- 
meryſhite, where they wintered, 531. 
Adminius, 44. 
Adrecy, Norman de, 230. 
Adw yr Beddaw, 88 
. 11. 228 
Alglesburn, 310, 
Alfi, abbot of reterborough, 223% 
Aelwyd brys, 577. 


IEſica, 179. 


Aſtuarium Tameſis, 42. 
Affleck family, 81. 


Agard family and Arthur, . 


Agelocum, a ga, 2845 291. 
Agle, 109. 


Agnes, wife of William de Creketot, 


73.—fiſter of Ranulph earl of Chet: 


ter, 376. —and wife of William de 


| Ferrar-, earl of Derby, 376, 427. 
Agricola, Julius, in Angleſca, 565. 
Agrigentum, its bituminous ſpring, 397. 
Aid of boroughs and villages to marry 

the «1np's daughter, 335. 


Aidan, St. 569. 


Ailby abbey, 272. 
Aileſham, 278. 
priory, To 
Ailsbury family, 168. 
Ailsford, earl of; 244. 


— 


Ailwin, ſurnamed Healf Koning, 1414, 


153, 154.—epitaph on his tomb, 1b, 


| Aimitinus Toviſoz, 578. 


Ainsbury, or Ainuiph'sbury, 153. 
Ainulph, a pious perſon, 153: 
Aio, inleription to; 237. 

Airmin family, 230. 


Alabaſter, 377. EY fond; 233, 


281. 
Alabaſter works, 327. 
Alan river, 519. 


Alan, carl of Bretagne, where buried, 


$6; 


Alans ſerved in Britain under the Ro- 


mans, 328, 
Aland, Sir John Forteſcue, 50. 
Alate temple, $2; 278. 


_ Alauna, 


Albenies, 113, 225, 244, 589, We” 


| Belvoir, 249. 
Albeney, William de, earl of Arundel, 
227.— Stephen, 237. 


| Albeniaco family, 93. 94. un. 


mus de, 227. | 

Albini family, 403, 389. 

Albrighton, 413. 

Alcock, John, biſhop of Ely, founded 
Jeſus College, 124. —his monument, 


1 87. 

Aldburgh, 76. 

Aldby, 109. 

Aldermannus totius Anglie, 141%, 
154, 160, 161. 


| Wa why ſo called, 10. 


Alderminſter, 370. 

Alderſgate, 3, 16. 

Aldford, 423. 

Aldgate, 3, 16. 

Aldred, biſhop of Lincoln, 209. 
Aldric, 3 1 


Aldridge, 384. 


Aldwalton, 180. 

Aldwin, Sir Nicholas, 239. 
Aldwinkle, 180. 
Ale, whence derived, 302,—-conduceth 
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Alpine fiſh, i» 1 44. 


to long life more this wine, ib. | 
Alençon, duke de, taken by alolte 
110. 


Alen river, 329, 576, 589, 596. 


Alesborough aud title, 371. 
Alesby, 27 
Aleth, Hugh and Iſecomot, 580. 5 


Alexande r, biſhop of Lincols, 225, 229. | 


—repaired Lincoln cathevral, 254. 
— founded  Lowth abbey, ib. 
———— II. king of Scotland, 156. 
Alfhelm, prince, ſlain, as he was hunt- 
ing, by Edric Streon, 398. 


Alfhun, biſhop, 87. 


Alford, 230, 272. 
Alfred, king, 202.—after he had got 
Godrun to embrace Chriſtianity, res 


_ warded him for it, 74. —beſieged 


the Danes in Nottingham caftle, 
but in vain, 283. | 


Alfreton, 302, 308,—Ranulph de, ib. 


Altric, earl of Leiceſter, lain by Hub- 
ba the Dane, 226. 


Alfrith, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 377» 


Algar, carl, 241,—of Leiceſter, 196. 
Algarkirke, 242. 

Alban, his ring, 561. 

Alica, 302. | 


Alice, daughter of Hugh Grantmaiſ- 


nill, 19 3: —counteſs of Onions, 133. 
Alkborough, 280, | 


Al Saints gild, 206. 


Allectus, defeated and lain by 4 A- 
clepiodotus, 2. 

Allen, Thomas, 394. 

Allenceſter, 329. | 

Allerton, 162, 182. 

Allington family, 72, 140. 


Almshouſes, 63, 83. -in London, 24.— 


lady Margatet's, 25. 
Alne, or Alenus, 329. 
Alnesborne priory, 86. 


Alnwick, biſhop, his works at Lin- 


coln cathedral, 260. 
Alphonſus, ſon of king Edward I. 7. 


Alps, 548.— ritiſh, 543. 

Alſton held, 305. 

Altar piece, 310. N 
Altar of eternal dominion, 45; 
Altar and temple of Claudius, 140; 
Altars, 141*, 179, 291, 480. | 
Alterynnis, 442, 445 
Althorp, 165, 175. 

Alton, . 

Altringham, 440. 

Aluminous water, 197. 

Alured de Marleberg, 442. 
Alvechurch, 359. 

Alveley, 53. 

Alvingham, 230, 274. 


Alwin, when a ahald dedicated to 4 


monkiſh life, 394. 
Ambre river, 309. 
Ambresbury banks, 49. 
Ambry * 459. 

Amcott, | 
Amicia, da 350M of Robert Boſſu, carl 
of Leiceſter, 454. | 

Amlwch, 570. 


Amphibalus, St. the Britiſh protomar - 


tyr, who, 480, 490. 
Amphitheatre at Lexden, 59 — Aſh, 


2 Anz- 
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Anarawd, prince of North Wales, 542. 
gave lands to the Strateluyd Bri— 
tons, to drive away the Saxons, 559. 
gave the Saxons a conpl.at over— 
throw, 560. — gave lands to the 
church, out of thai kfulneſsto God, ib. 


| Anarhaith, who, 71. 


Anc's hills, 360. 

Ancaſter, 227, 250. —heath, 250.— 
camp, ib. inſeription, ib. —duke of, 
ib. 

Anchor- church hou! ©, 236. 

Andates, or Andrafte, a tutelar deity 
in flex, 71. 

Anqle ſtones, 311, 312. 

Andredly, 392. 

Androgeus, a name, why given, I. 

Angles, eail, 71, 72. 


Angleſey, 142, 505 567 ,—plants, 


574 —earls, 577. 


Angli mediteranei, 37 5. 


Angoleſme, Guiſcard de, 156. 
Anyotby, 230. | 
Angte, Cheping, 41. 
Anguinum ovum, 571. 

Angus, earls of, 225. 


| Ans zam, river, 230. 
Anker, river, 313, 331. 


Anna, king, his ſuppoſed monument, 
88. —ſflain in battle with Penda, 76. 


Anne, daugliter of r homas of Wood- | 


ſtock, 47» 


queen, where buried, 24. 
 Annilley, 2 286. 


Anſæ, what, 45. 


Antſley, 34). — caſtle, 331. — carl, ib. 


Anion, Sr George, 300. lord, ib. 
St, Anthony's hoſpitol, 24; 
Antimon, 2J03- 

Antiquaries, fociety of, 28. 


Antiquities, Roman, 55, 599. — At 


Layton, 53. 
Antona river, 166. 
Anytofr, 235. 
Apley, 409, 413, 419. 


Apollo, his temple at Weſtminſter, *. 


—— buſt of, 318. 
Apoſtle? s oak, 371. 
Appleby, 201, 266. 


Apthorp, 168. 
Apthorpe, 18 5. 


Aqualat, 380. 

Aquis, 280, 323. 

Arabic numerals, 171. 
——— —' profeſſor at Cambridge, 414. 
»—— Jaiciiption on a Lia, 200. 
Aram, 291. 

Arbour clole, 383, 395: 

Arbury banks, 137, 13 38, 170, 174 


Arcadia, 559. 


Arca ius, coins of, 31. 


Arc! biſhopsot Canterbury, 7. aclaimby 
the Britans againit them tor the ſtyle 
of inetropolitan of Wales loſt 514. 

Archenfield and its cultoms, 442) 440, 
447, 448. 

Ar her, 49. 


——— Nicholas de, family and tle, 
—— hill, 472. —hall, 448. tone, 


344. 
Archeſter, 173, 1 


Archiepiſcopal fee of 3 tranſ- 


lated to Canterbury, 5. —of Kaer 
Lheion in Wales tranſlaied to Me— 


n via, and thence to Dole in Bretagne, 


which ended that dignity in Wales, 


7 and hermitage, 350. 

Arcol, 392. 

Arcoll, 414. ; 

Arden, what, 329, 342.—lantern of, 


2.18 


Turkill de, 329. 
Ardenburg, 349. 

Ardern family, 430. 
Ardudwy, 540, 542. 
Arduena, or Ard-1na, 329. 


Aren Voudhwy, 540. nm. ib. 


— Nig, ib. 
Artalt, 93. Ss 
Arſeddaged y goures, 553. 
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Argenton family, 71. . 
Arkwright, his ſpinning mill, 310. 


Ariconium, 450. 


Ar lech, what, 540. —caſlle, ib. 
Arlington, 14.— carl, 12, 80. 
Armada, Spaniſh, defeat of repreſented 


int. ;peſtry i in the Houle of Lords, 25. 
Armilla, 266. 


Arminian nunnery, 161. 

Armour, old pieces of, where dug up, 
16% 

Arms of Montſfitchet, 47, 63, 339.— 
Mortimer, 376 —Bardolph, 384.--- 
Zouche, . 198, 247,413.—Ferrers, 419. 
— St. Pau's, 433. — De Aifretons, 
Chaucumbs, 45 3.—Scgraves, ib.— 
442. — Muſards, jb. — archbiſhop 
Stafford, 25,—Ralph lord Boteler of 

1 Sudeley, 25 Edward the Confeſſor, 
—in Oldburne hall, 26.—Carew, 
26,—Vere, 58, Mortimer. of At- 
ti: borough, 94.—Ufford, 86.—Bar- 


dolph, 98.—at Angleley abbey, 142*.. 


— Clare, 142* .—Patavicini, 138, — 
at Fotheringhay, 181.—Samuel, 82. 
—Ferrars, 222.,—Wyvil, 198. _ 
Granville, 503. —— Kelhwyn ap 
Dagno, 542.—at Aflackby, 247.— 
Locton, 242.—Orme, or Oram, ib. 
Meres, Darcy, Digbv, Broun, 


ib. — Bulbec, or Bolon, ib.— John- 


ſon, ib. — Beaumont, 246.—Jerula- 


lem, ib. — Rye, 247. — Lovell, 


ib. — Skipwith, ib. — Hebden, ib. 
— Ellis, and Ayſcougb, 250. — 
Cantelupe, Sutton, Beauchamp, 262, 


348.— Ralph earl of Cheſter, 233. 


—France and England, Alnwys«, 
262.—on Lincoln conduit, 264.— 
Gegge, 265. — Ulſter, 266. — Fou- 
cher and Engay ne, 267.-Everingham, 
Darcy, Soutnill, ib. —at Halton, 
Mablethorpe, 27 3.— Wellow at Seal, 


275. —Segrave, 331.—Abetot, 331. 
—at Balſhall, 342. —Shuckborough, | 


334.—Muſard, 302.—Lancaſter im- 
paling Ferrars, 306. Down, 439.— 


Harald, 442. — Bohun, 444. — 


Spence, 445. —in Chelſton chapel, 
449.—on White croſs, 450. —Len- 
thall, 400. —in Abergavenny church, 


480, 487 ,—Winderley, 462. bs. 5 


bury, 463.— Montalt, 589. 
— in windows, 108.—teries of, in 
windows, 113. 


Arms and inſtruments of braſs, where 


found, 130. 


Army of God, 165. 
Arnold bell founder, I 59. 
Arra, what, 329. 


Arrewe, 60. 


Arrow e river, 329, 342, 445. 
Anpopperran, 43. 


Arthur, king, footſteps _ his 


hound, where to be ſeen, 470. —his 


chair, 470.—gave audience to the 


Roman amballadors at Kaer-Lheion, 
480.—his round table, 489. 


503. 

— prince, his heart, 403. 29 5 
marriage in tapeſtry, 390. 

Artleborough, 179. 

Arundel marbles, 21, 172. 

Arvonia, 548. 

Arwe, 60. 

Arwerton, 74, 83. 


Alaph, St. 580, 590. | 


Asbeltos, 570. 
Atclepiades long lived, 302. 


 Aterby mineral {pring, 301. 


Aſhbourn, 305. 

Aſhby, 270, 274. —de la Zouch, 194, 
200, 201.—baron, 194. —Puerorum, 
272.— St. Leger, 105. 

Aſhdown, 42, 33.60 

Aſhele manor, held by the tenure of 
overſceing the table- linen at the co- 
ronation, 98. 


Aſhfield, Br, 293. 

Aſhill and tenure, 116*. 

Aſhmole, Elias, 392. 

Aſhwell, 123. 

Athwellthorpe, 103. 

Aſhwood heath, 380. 

Al. ckby, 219, 240. 

Aſlak ton, 287. 

Alperton, 463. | 

Aſphaltizes, a lake in Taos: 397. 

Nip and monument, 87, 

Allandune, 53. 

Alenden, 42, 53. 

Aſh: gon + 53. ; 

Aſſurance ollices, 23. 

Aſtbury, 4.25. | 

Aſtley, 347, 359- 332.-—callle, 331. 

Alto. » 34 3» 357. 

ſamily and title, 390. 

Epiſcopi, 257. | l 

Altio'tes, or llar-koaes, where found, N 
225. q 

Atlrop and water, 170. 


Aſtures, | | J 


A well, 165, 171. 

Alwardby, 246. = 

Aſwic grange, 235. — = 

Atylum, 28. | 

At-court, Francis 828 of Pear, 
5163 

Atcham, and bridge, 401. 

Atchievement of Frances counteſe of 
Fiicx and Somerſet, at Waldes, 
61. 

Athanaſius, the firſt that todo 
pony in the Weitern church, 


1 king. made the princes of 


42. 


Wales tribuiary, 4 

Athelwolf rcbels gun his brother, 
126. 

Atherſton, 348. em ly, 3317. 

Athol, car] of, 230. 

Atis croſs, 594. 

Atlinge, king, 105. 

Atterbury, bop.” i 24. 


Attleborough, 94, 105. 


Attlebridge, 105. 

Attleſham, 97. 

Aucher family, 49. 

Audley inn, 46, 6x. | 

— family, 514. — lord, 46. — 
Thomas, baron Walden, 61. — bis 
tomb, ib. — Henry, 387. — lod 
James, where ſlain fghting for king 
Henry VI. 388.—lord, founds May- 

dalen college, 124. —barons, 75 * 
Catha ine, 456. 

Audre, . 


Aufric, 371. | 
Auzuſta, a name of London, 2, —4 


y 


moſt honourable title, 3. 
Augultoritum, 123. 
Aukborough, 280. 
Aukley, * YE 


Aulcetter, 329, 342. 


Aulfric, 371 


Aulne river, 341. 

Aulton, 378. 

Auvlus Plautius ſlew Togodumnus, 44. 

Aungerville, biſnop of Durham, where 
born, 80. 

3 his deſer ption of a along 
leap, 315. | 

Auſtin, conſecrated Melitus the firlt 
biſhop of London under the Saxons, 
5.—diſputed with the Britiſh b[h0,'s 
about matters relating to the church, 
354- bis oak, ib. —his well, 209. 

Auſtin fiiars, London, 21. 

Avangk, what, 528. 

Aveline countels of Lancaſter, her 
tomb, 7. 

— Counteſs of Albemarle, 475 

Avenel family, 123. 

Avenglaſs ceſire, 459. 

Averell family, 129. 

Averham, 291. 

Avitus, coin of, GO. 


Avon 


1 


Avon river, 328.— dale, 166. —leſſer, 
168. 
Avolettas, 27 1. 


Aynho, 170. 
Avaſbury, 157. | 

A ſough. Anne, 276.—biſhop, 276. 
Ayſcough fee hall, 239. | 


B. 


TY ABERHAM, 138. 
Babingley, 97, 114- 

Babington, Anthony, 291. 

B.con, lord Verulam, where born, 29.— 
lord keeper, 90. his monument, 90. 

—— Sir Nicholas, 7 3.— 51, Nathaniel, 
82. | 

—— Claimed at Dunmow, 53. 

—- fannly, 74. 

aconthorp, John, called the Reſolute 
odor, 112. | 

priory, 112. 

B.kjdeley, 424. 


— ä 


act and Faden, what, 303. 


Bade ſley, 325. 

Eadew, 55. — Richard, 55. 132.— 
ſounds Clare hall, 124. | 

Baggeworth, 210. 

Bagginton, 328. 335 © 2 

Begot, family, 328. 335. 377. 392.— 


Pagot Bromley, 392. 


Paidon hal, 302. 


Bail of Lincoln, 251. 


 Baiting of bealis, 9. 


Baker, admiral, 24. | 


Baker, Mr. Thomas, monument in- 


tended for, 143 
Bakewell, 303. 


cell, vir. his breed of cattle, 211. 


Palu, 535. 539. 

Balchen adrtcal, 24. 

Þale, John, a Carmclite, 88. 

Ballot, family, 273. 

Buſham, 139. | : : 

Baltham, Hugh, founder of Peter- 


bouſe, 124-—biſhop of Ely, 132, 


133, 140, 320, 342. 


Balun, Hamelin, lord of Abergavenny, 


479. | 
Bambridge, Dr. J. 201. 
Ben river, 229, 267. 
Banchor, 423, 550. 
Bancroft's almſhouſes, 30. 
Pane river, 268, 
| Dangerſton, 517. | 


MN - 41: I 


Bariden river, 
Barker, Thomas, 223*, 
Barking, 18, 52, 


Barn, 342. 

Barnard's inn, 18. 

Barnet, 31— battle of 31,—-friarn, 31, 

Barnwell, 124. —abbc;, 136. — par- 
liament at, 137. 

Baromagus, 53. 

Barons and barony, conjugates, 390“. 

Baron-hill, 56g. 

Barow, 4397. 

Barr beacon, 384. 

Barret family, 53. 

Barrington hall, 47, 54. 


| Barrow, 46, 59, 81, 82, 83, 90, 195, 


198, 210, 230, 278, 311, 380, 
=, | | 
Barrow, iſland, 24. 


Barrow hill, 380, 579. 


Barrow, Dr. Iſaac, 24. | 
Barrows, 453, 510, 522, 544. — 
groupe of, 43.—ſix, 273, 
Barry and family, 494, . 

St. Bartholomew's hotpital, 28, 32. 
Bartlow, 51, 52, 61. | 
Barton, 80, 230, 278.—in Notting- 


hamſhire, 287, 334.—pariſh, 319 


' —Ddegrave, 179. 
Paruch, Sr. 494. 
Baſham, 1 12. 
Baſingwerk, 588, 593. 


Baſkerville family, 443. > 
| ——, John, and his types, 373. 


Baſon offertory, 372. 
Batlet family, 168, 301, 375, 377. 
Baſſingburn, 181. No 


Baſſingburn, , her almſhouſes, 142. 


Baſſington, 129. 
Baſtwick, John, 55 


Bateman, William, biſhop, founder of 


Trinity hall, 108, 124. 
Batham gate, 323. 
Batherton, 424. N | 
Bathgate, a Reman cauſeway, 303. 
Bath houſe, 6. + Hh 
Bath y cor, 544- : | 
Battle, of Barnet, between the York- 
iſts and Lancaſtrians, 31.—of Brent- 
ford, 14. —between the Engliſh and 
Danes at ſca off Harwich, 446.— 


of Aſhdown, 42, 53, 61.—of Fern- 
ham Genevieve, 73.—of Edgcote, 


170. —0f Naſeby, 179. — of Boſ- 
worth, 193, 200. —of W inceby, 268. 
—of Stoke, 284.—of Edgehill, 333. 


| Beaumaris, 566, 569. | 
Beaumont, 24, 201, 211. — ir Tho- 
mas, 211. — Henry, lord, 194. — 


X. 


Reads, 113, 176, 183, 187, 311. 


B: ale's ſtate papers, 178. 


of the Ile of Wight, 348.—by a 
particular grant made premier of all 
England, 331. — William, J48,— 
John, baron of Kidderminſter, 35t, 


9 


Walter de, conſtable of England, 


353. baron of Powick, 352 529.— 


354.—Guy de, the famous martial by 


carl of Warwick, 348. 
Beauchamp's court, 329, 341, 367. 


zeavers, what, 524, $27, 528, —where 


plentiful formerly, 560, 
Beauchicf monaſtery,, 308. 
Beauclerk, lord Aubrey, 24. 


. Beaudelert, 376, 390. 


Beauf,e, Thomas de, 329. | 

Beaufort, duke of, his houſe at Chel- 
. 925 1 

Beaufort, Thomas carl of Dorſet and 


duke of Exeter, where buried and 


found, 80. 


PBeaumanor pai 1 95. 


William, vitcount, 195. 
Beaumont fee, 265, 
Beauvale, 280. 

Beawdley, 351. 


Beby, 200. | 


Beby, Richard, inſcription on, 183. 
ec, patriarch of Jeruſalem, 6. | 


Becket, Thomas, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, his chair, 450. | 
Beckington, Elias, his epitaph; 142“. 
Bed of queen Catharine, 241. 
— Henry VIII. 334. 
Bed Gwyrthryn, 553. 
Bede's houſe, what, 135. 
Bedeves, 491. 5 
Bedford level, 142, 143. 
Bedel, biſhop, 55. 


Bederick, what, 72. 


Bedh Morgan Morganwg, 502. | 


— Porws, 544- 


Bedingfield, 77.—family, 108. 
Bedingfold family, 116“. 
Bedw Ardudwy, 545. 


Bedworth, 347. 


Bee, biſhop, 227. 
Beer regis, 111. 
Beeſton caſtle, 424. 
Behn, Mrs. 24. 


I | Beamfleet caſtle taken by Alfred | | 
3 . 1 7. 0 45 : , 42. | | 
I Awkenbury, 155 e William, marquis, 285. Beared, or Beornred, aſſaſfinated and 0 
4 Axel, 233. 3 kr. 45, 61, | flew king Æthelbald. 231. If 
I Axclholm ifland, 280,—its extent, 233, EN orouph, 326%, Beauchamp, William de, 341, 352, | 
: 280. 5 3 354- 479, 495 —Papan de, 32 8.— Il 
4 Axcs, flint, 349. hat biſhop of Lincoln, 157, 240. earl of Warwick, 329, 248.—of 9 

: Axiy, 233. eee 322. | Holt, 359.— Thomas, 331, 335, 347. 

N Aye, 183. ee court, 310, 323. —Richard de, earl of Warwick, 335, 1 
Aylner, biſhop, 276. zarmouth, 541. 354, 359.-- Henry de, crowne.| king ill 


Bangor, in Chethire, 422, 429.—called 
Iikoed, to diſtinguiſh it from a 
town cf that name in Wales, 1b, — 


—of Blorcheath, 388.—of Dray- Beighton, Mr. Henry, 347. 
ton, 398.—of Shrewſbury, 309.— Beke, family of, 229. | 
of St. Amor heath, 289.—ot Hop- Belaſyſe family, 278. 


monks maſſacred, ib.—bridge, ib. 
Bangor, in Wales, 549, 550. 
Bank-ſide, 29, | 
3 ok of England, 27, 
Hanna Leuca, 73. 
Bonnaller, 322. 
Bannerets, 384, 381. 
Bannie hills, 475. 
Bannovallum, 208, 
Baptiſtery, 117“. 
Banquetting-houſe, 25. 
Bar river, 53. | 
Hara cyrch, g50. 
Barbican, g. © 
Larbaco, 9. 


ton heath, 390.—of Cheſterfield, 
309.—of Mortimer's croſs, 457.— 
of Buttington, 5 34.—of Carno, 534. 


E of Mynyd, 534.—Cragen, 584. 
Battle bridge, 53. | 
Battlefield, 416, 417. 
Battlewic, 49. 

_ Battisford, 35. 
Baud family, 6, 17. 
Baum's hole, 157. / 
Bawdſey haven, 75, 80. 
Baxter, Mr. 357. | | 
Bays, and ſays, manufacture ot, 59. 
Bayard's green, 171. | 
Bayley, biſhop, 370. 


Beldeſert, 329. | | 
Beler, Hamon, his monument, 212. 
Belelme, earl of Shrewſbury, his cru- 
elty to his ſons, 399.—Roger de, cat! 
of Shrewibury, 399. 
Belfry at Weſtminſter, 25. 
Belgæ, 54. | 
Belgrave park, 280. 
Beihe, 54. | 
Beliſama, port of, 10%. 
Beliſar, 140. | 
Bell houſe, 53. 
Bellhammond, 12. 
 Beleau, 273. 
Bellew, 272. 


Bellomonte, family, 225, 227. — Ro- 
Baynard, the noble family of, 4, 43. bert de, earl of Leiceſicr, 196.— 
—caftle, 4, 43.— William lord of carls of, 331. 8 : 
Dunmow, 43.—deprived of his ba- Bells, hung in arches, . a 
rony for felony, 43.— Joga, 43.— Lincoln, 261.—in a frame, 180. 
her tomb, 54. | HBelſar's hill imp, 144. 

Beacon hill, 273, 389. Belton, 211, 251 
Beaconsfield hill, 87. | | 


Barbolt, 443. Bayley ſtreet, 119.,—hill, 389. 

Bardney, 226, 267. | 
Bardolph, lord's, monufnent, 88. = fa- 

mily, 98, 46*. 

Bardſey illand, 554. 

_ Pareham priory, 138. 5 
Bartord, 341. —Sir Hugh, 275. 
Barham, 88, 1177. 


Belvoir, 


ho . — — 
8 . — — — 


Bertie, Peregrine, baron 


Belvoir, or Beauvoir caſtle, 325. —vale 
of, 227, 249. | 

Benbow, admiral, 416. 

Bene't college in Cambridge, 124, 8 

Bengworth, 370, 35 

Beniield, 1845 75 

Bennline, 467. 

Bennaventa, 193. 

Bennet, St. in the Holm, 97. 

Bennet family, 139. 

Bennevenna, 165, 173, 174. 

Bennington, Long, 251. 

Benningworth, 268. 

Bennones, 193, 335. 


Bensford bridge, 193. 
Bentinck, William, carl of Portland, 


24. 

Bentley, 34, 74, 84: 
Benglog, 552. 

Bere caſtle, 541. 
Bercing, 18. 
Berden, 63. 
Bergholt, 59. 

Beric, 72. 

Berking, 51. 


Berkeley, Elizabeth, 8. —Okarles, ba- 


ron Bottetort, viſcount Fitzharding 

and carl of Falmoth, 24. —barons of, 

1,—lords,213. —IMOnuments, 301. 
Bermondſey abbey, % 27. 


Hernah family, 229 


Bernak, 187, 188. e 188. 
Bernard, Dr. Ed ward, 172 
Bernard's hoſtel, 134. 


Bernardi, major, 370. 
 Berneck, 108. 


Berners, William, and Qtreet, 86.—ba- 
__rony, 103. 
Berrihill, 166. 
Berry bank, 138. 
Berry, munt hil', 171, * 
— ſtead, 182. 5 1 
Berthelin, a pious hermit 

4 WVikous gub y 
of Ereſby, 9.—family, 229, 271. 


St. Bernes, or Britius, 586. 


Berwyn mountains, 540, 578. 


Bethlem hoſpital, 22. —monaſtery, ” 


22. 


Bethkelert, 554. 


Betheny, 370, fo, | 


Bettesfield, 597. 


Retterton, John, 24. 


| Betrichelworth, 90. 


Bettus Wynon Iddon, 560. 
Bettus Garnon, 500. 
Beveridge, biſhop, 210. 
Beu manor, 211. 

Bever, 248. 

Bettus, 5 36. 

Bevil, Sir 1 163. 


| Beuno, St. 554, 555, 536. 


Bewdley, 258. 
Riddulpn, 387. 
Bickley family, 105 
Bicknacte, 56. 


Bigod family, 35, 36. — Roger, 98, 


102.— Hugh, 83, 98. Ralph, 93: 


Bigrame family, tha. 
_ Rildwas, 418. 


Bilfoid, 329. 

Bilney, earl, 116*. 

Bileigh abbey and hoſpital, 57. 

Billeſton, — 

Billericay, 42, 53. 

Billeſby, 272. 

Billing, T. lord chief :aflice, 161, 171. 
d 173.—great and little; 

Billiagggate, 

Billington, 389. 


Billington, Long, 217. 
_ Bilſon, 2 1 24. ri 381.— 


boy of, 382. 
Bingham, 289.— William, 132, 133. 
2s hoſtel, 134. 
Birch, 60. 


| Birchover, 311. 


Birdiwaſh, 317. 


HBirches, 418. 


Birthen river, 479, 487. 
6 


Bird's fenn, 271. 


F 


Birdenbury camp, 457. 

Birds, flight of, 230. 

Birmingham, 242- 3 
343. family, 342. 

Bithoplgate, 4, 16, 

Biſhop's water, 207,--fee,202, 206, 207. 

— ſecs tranſlated from ſmalltowns, 377. 

Biſhop's barn cloſe, 207, —moat, 5t. 
—and clerks, 522. 

Biſhop's Teignton, 395*. | 

Biſſet, family, 351-—benefaQtors to 
Maiden Bradley hoſpital, 357. | 

Biſus, biſhop, divided Bury into two 
ſces, 76. 

Bitham caſtle, 249, —Little, ib. 

Bituminous well, 397, 

Bizacium, richneſs of its ſoil, 96, 

Blackborough priory, 116. 

Blackborow hill, 337. 

Black friars, 4, 22.—hall, 534. 

Black ſoil, 96. 

Black low bill, 328. 

Blackmore, 53. 


_ Black ſalt pit, 42G. 


Blackſtone edge hills, 377. 

hermitage, 358. 

judge, 1 

Black tail point, 42. 

Black field, 287. | 

Black-hall, a college of Stamford uni- 
verſity, 244. | 

Blackmere, barons, 240. 


— 


Black mountains, 479. 


Blackwater, 44z 45: ber. * 44, 45» 
river, 234. 


Blain Lheveny caſtle, 491, 476. 


 Blanchemaines, Robert, earl of Lei- 


ceſter, 190, 193, 190, 225 hence 
named, 21 


Black Annis hole, 209. 

Blakeney, 97, 112. 

Blankeney, 220. 
| Blatherwick, 168. 

Blecca, governor of Lincoln, converted, 


26 


-. 7 
Bledhyn ap Maenyrch. lord of Breck- 
nock, defeated and ſlain by Bernard 


New march, 476. 


Bleſenſis, Petrus, vice. chancellor to 


Henry II. 224. 


Bleſtium, 441, 
HBlickling, 95, 110. 


Blifworth, 173, 166. 
Blitheborough, 76, 88, 303 · 


liche, "7 294, 392, 394 —bridge, 


38 2.—hal I, 344. 


Blithefield, 37), 392. 
Blind well, 2 8 50. 


Blockley, 37 O. 


Blood gate, 114. 


Bloct, Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, his 


work, 258. —amerced 50,000/. by 
William Rufus, 228. 
Bloodmore hill, 90. 


Bloomſbury, 25. 
Blond, what, 396. 


Blore heath, 3 8. — battle of, ib. 


Blorenny, 486. 


Blount, family, 351, 399%, 453— 
Thomas, 453. 


| Blow, John, 24. 


Blow wells, 275. 
Blund, Gilbert, ſlain at the battle of 
Lewes; 173. 


Blunt, family, 372, 396 meaning | 


of the name, 376, 396*.—Hugh, 
372.—dt. John, 396*,—created earl 
of Devonſhire for his ſervices, 302. 
— Walter, baron Money, — 

Blunt's walls, 53. 

Bluntſham, 1 59. 

Boadicia, queen of the Iceni, u 
of the Romans to her and her 


daughters, 71. deſtroys Camalodu- 


num, 55. —buſt of, 326. 


Boar monſtrous, 330. 


Bocking, 44» 55. ry and hoſpital, 


$5- 
Boddedern, 571. 
Boddrudan, 50%. 


X. 


Bodewyr, 567. 


Bodnan hill, 553. 

Bodſcallan, 559. : 

Bodies, hum n, dried, J. Aug up; 
89, 276. female in a wols, 20. 

Bodooc, 502. 

Bod vari, 588, 500. 

Bod Rhyddan, 591. | 

Bog-t otters in Wales, 548. 

Bohun, conſtables of England, 444.—. 
lords of Brecknock, 471. 

Bohun family, 62, 4 44.— Humphty, 
40.— Eleanor, ib. — earl of Herctord 
and Effex, 44. William de, carl 
of Northainpton, 199, 188. 

Bollen family, 44, 110.—Anne, her 
work, 13. 

Bolingbroke caſtle, 270, 229. —family, 
270.—pottery, 2414. 

Bolinglong, 3 

Bollington, 266. | 

Bollen, marchioneſs of Pembroke, 516. 

Bolſover caſtie, 302, $96: 

Folton's hoſtel, 1 34. 


Bolton, William, pr ior, 13 —his re- 


bus, 29. 


Bolyl river, 439. 


Bomels weoit, 375. 
Bone well, 443. 


| Oh, 265; —|1 man, 12, 1167, 130, 


144“, 182, 210.— of elephants, 50. 
—petretied, 199.—foſſil, $9, 1 79. 


Bonium, 422. 
Bonner, biſhop, 369. 
 Bonover, 566. 


Booth, biſhop of Durham, 134. 
Booth, 441“. 
5 family and title 439. anon, | 


Booby Panel, 249- 
Bordeſley abbey, 360. 


\ Bore ham, 56. 


Bonnium, 4949 499- 500. 
 Bonfal, | 


Borough family, and fic John, 279, | 

280. : 

Borough hills, 57, 212 —games, 212. 
—barons, 230. | 

Boſberie, 453. 

Boſcobel, 419. 

Boſherton, 523, 5 

* 224, 240, 241.—fair plundered, 


224. 

Boſtock, and Sir Adam 4, 425. 

Boſſu, or Crook back, Robert earl of 
of Leiceſter, 194. 196, 202.— built 
a monaſtery at Leiceſter, and be- 
came a canon regular there, 201.— 
his monument, 202. — his wife 
founded Nuneaton nunnery, 337, 
347. 

Bolworth, 193, 200.—a bloody battle 
fought here between Henry Wer of 
Rik cad and Richard III. 
—ſuppoſed carving of this . 85 5 

— Huſband's, 197. | 


Boteſdale, 90. 


Boteler family, 413. 


_ Boteluenes, 328. 


Botontines, What, 168. | 


 Boitesford, 212. 


Botterwic and barony, 233. 

Bottle bridge, 155. 

Bottiſham and biſhops, 142*. 
Botolph, 224.—his town, ib.—bridge, 


St, BSolph's church, Colcheſter, 58. 

Boughton, 166, 177, 178. 

Boughton family, 335.—Sir Edward, 
poiſoned, ib. 


* Poulter, archbiſhop, 24. 


Bounds of tte antients, 45, 169. 
Bourchier family, 43, 93-—earls of 
Bath, 93.— Humphry, 8.—- arch- 
biſhop, 58. —Hency, earl of Eſſex, 
48. 


| Botha: John de, impriſoned, 301. 
| Bourn caſtle, 401,—town, 473+ 


Boutetort, fir Ralph, his eſcape, 112. 
Boverton, 494. 


Bovium, 499, 500, 494+ Boy 


1 


Blundeville, Ranulph de, earl of Chef. 
ter, 427» = 

Boadicea defeated and ſlew 80,000 of 

the Romans, 71. | | 

Boivile family, 86. 

Bollin river, 426. 

Bordarii, 153- 

Borough Engliſh, 
uſed, 224. 4 

Botereaux, William, 329.— Reginald, 

ib | 

Bottetort family 75. 

Botontines, what, 168. 

Bourchier, Robert, chancellor in the 

time of Edward III. 46.— William, 

earl of Ewe in Normandy, 444. 

Bou deaux, Richard de, made prince 

of Wales by his grandfather Edward 

III. deprived of the crown by Henry 

IV. and died miſerably, 598. 

Bow bridge, 202. | 


what, and where 


Boxworth, 129, 3 
Boys, two green, of the ſatyr kind, 
came up at Wulpett from the anti- 
podes, 74. | ; 
Brabant, Henry, duke ol, 76. 
Braceborough, 173. FP 
Bracelet, 116*.—tilver, 311. 
| Brackeibury, family, 1 
Brackley, 165, 170, 171. 
Bradbourn, 301. | 
Bradford, 382.—biſhop, 24. 
| Bradfield, 61. NE 
Bradgate, 210, | 
Bradley rocks, 311, 312. 
Bradnor mountain, 462. 


* 


Bradley, 198. 
Bradwell, 53. Es 88 
Braibrook caſtle, 166.—barons, ib. 
Braich y Dinas, 550, 557. 
Braintree, 55. 
Brainſcroft, 411. | 
 Brakeſpear, Adrian, 349. 
10g. 
Brampton, 159. | 
— — de family, 453 
> chapel, 309. 
Bramplton, his monument, 142*. 
Bramſcroft, 411. | 
Bran, 383. 
Bran, abbot of Peterborough, 242. 
Hrancaſter, 99, 114. 
Brancroft, 396 *. | 
Branchynalt point, 554. 
Brand, I2t- 2 
Brandon family, 89, 347, 365.—title, 
Re wg oh | : 
* a Roman camp ſo called, 
402, 45%, 78. os | 
8 TY 5 and Mary, 7. 
— — Mary, where buried, 80. 
—— Henry, carl of Lincoln, 233. 
Brankeland, Joſcelin de, a monk, 73. 
Brannodunum, 97, 114. | 
Brannogenium, 365, 352. 
Branonium, 355, 365, 352. 
Bransford bridge, 193. 
Brant ditch, 141. 
Branton, 398. 
Braſmatia, what, 442. | 
Braunch, braſs monument of, 115. 
Bravinium, EE ri: 
Bravonius, prior of Worceſter, 367. 
Bravonium, 403. | | 
Braxted great, g6. 
Bray family, 171. 5 
Braybrook, biſhop, 167. — his body 
found in St. Paul's, 17, 185. 
—— caſtle, 185. | 
Brazen noſe college in Stamford, 244. 
Breakſpear, Nicholas, rector of Tydd 


Pope, 234. | | 

rechanias, a Britiſh prince, gave 
name to Brecknockſhire, 470. 
rechiniauc, 470. 


Brecknock, 470 ,—MCre, 470. 
Vos i 470, 474. » 47 


g — —  — 


Brett family, 283. 


. Brey Tinas. 557. 


Brad wardin caſtle, 442, 448.— Tho- 
mas, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 442. 
448.—for his knowledge in abſtruſe 
learning ſtyled Doctor profundus, ib. 


Brame, John, a monk of Thetford, 5 


Bridge ford on the hill, 283. 
| Bridgend, 500. ns 


St. Giles, Lincolnſhire, afterwards 


N 0 
lords of, 470, 471. 


Brecknockſhire, 4.70, 472. — plants, 


476.—lords of, 471.—carls of, 470. 
Brecon, 470. 
Bredon, 201, 309. 
Bredon and hills, 354. 


K 


Bredſol, 308. 


Bree/e croft, 242. 
Breerwood, 385, 413. 
Bremicham and family, 330. 
Bren, what, 576. 

Brennich river, 472. 
Brennus, a Gauliſh general, 


Brent river, 3, 14.—well, 14.—hill, 


141, 389. OD 
Brentford, 3, 14,—old, 14. —battle, 
ib,—ear], ib. | 
Brentwood, 42. | 
Breoſa or Breos, 303, 471, 479, 495 
Breicton, fir John, 1 3.—- Sir Wil- 

liam, family, 425,4 z; | 
town, 425, 4.38. 
Bretenham, 74, 84. 


Breteuil, Emma, and Roger de, 444. 
Breton, Mr. 29.—bithop, where born, 


e ; 
Breton, his rebus, 262. 
Breton family, 225, 303.—river, 74+ 


Bleu Morcar de, 240. 


Brian caſtle, 443, 453- 5 
Briavel's caitic, its privilege, 352. 


- Briceneaumere, 4. 
Bricks, 116*,—Roman, 16. 58. bo. 


02. 77. 81. 110. 317. 485. 488. 523. 
-$95.—Briiith, 5-.,—white, 
vault, 110,—work curious, 113.— 
large, 234.—Chepſtow, 483. —in- 
ſcribed, 589. 5 


fn 


Bride ſtones, 386. 1 


Brideweli, 6. — palace and hoſpital, 21. 
Bridge, London, 9. 26.—Blackfriars, 
16, — Weſtininſter, 25. — timber, 
95.—great and cycloidical at Cam- 
bridge, 134.— Bury, 161, —long, 
180.—Croyland, 236.— tour, 357. 
iron, 411.--Atcham, 411.--Llan- 
ruft, 578. | = 5 


Bridgeman, 343. 
Bridgeford 283. | 
Bridgenorth, 408. 3969. 


Bridge ward, 29. 


— ward without, 179. | 
Bridges, James, earl of Caernarvon, 
duke of Chandos, 556. 

Brief, 129. | 

Brigcalterton, 162, 219. 225. 244. 

Brigend, 240. 5 

Brigg, 230. 

Brill, 30. 

Brimington, 309. 

Brindhim river, 478. 

Brindley's navigation, 357. 

Brinne, John de, king of 
> | | 

Bringwin, 4. 

Brinkhill, 272. 

Brinklow, 331. 347. 

Briſet, 85. | 


Jeruſalem, 


 Briſley, 116“. 


Brifſet, Jordan, built the houſe of the 


- knights holpitallers, 9. 26. 


Britans, driven into the mountains, 
out of Caer Caradoc, by Oſtorius, 
95 *. Northern of Stratclwyd and 
Cumberland, 500. — forced to quit 
their country, to eſcape the fury 
of the Danes and Saxons, 559 — 


received the land from Cheſter to 


the river Conway, from prince Ana- 
rawdh, to ſettle in, ib.— engaged 
and drove the Saxons quite out of 
Mercia, ib..—-afterwards enjoyed 

the lands given them peaceably, 560. 

| — ſtormed the temple of Claudius, 
and killed 10,000 Romans and allies, 
45.—their deities, 71,—their man- 
ner of computing by nights, ib.— 
their longevity, 302. 


X. 


Britain's burſe, 22, 

Britannicus, 44. 

Brith rivil, 553. | 1 

Brithnoth, carl, gave large poſſeſſions 
to the church of Ely, in caſe he died 
in a battle with the Danes, with 
Whom he fought fourteen days toge- 
ther, at Maldon, and was Hain there, 

 143.—his bones found, ib,—abbot 
of Ely, ib, | 

Brithun, iv. 

Britiſh camp, 12. 

ocean, ports, 597. 

—— towns, what, 3. 

— plants, 551. 


—— animals, ib. 


—— Alps, 543. | 
pearls, 558. 8 
Briton ferry, 582. 1 


Broc, Ralph de, 74. 
Brocard's caſtle, 397. 


Brocas, fir Bernard, 24. 


Brodholme, 291. | LENS os 
Brokeſby family, and Francis, 213. 
Broke, 117“. | 

Brooke, 22. 3*, 


Brooke houſe, 30. 

Broom cloſe, 116 *. 

Bromehall, 439. : He 
Bromley Abbots, or Pagets, 392. 


— Kings, 393.—Gerard's, 370. 999 
— town, 30. — family, 289. 
335.359 | | 85 
—— Thomas, 376. —lord chan- 
cellor of England, 84... | 
Bromwich Weſt, 383. 

Bron coit, 500. 


rome, 76 %. 


Bromeſgrove, 352. 259, . | 
Bromhield, 55, 271, 406, $55, 576,83. 


Bromholme, 117“. — monaſtery, 97. 


111. | 
Brony ſkawen, 508. 
Broſeley, 4114. 


| Brothert n, Thomas of, 80. 


- Thomas, where buried, | 


98. 20> ; 
Brough, 270. 317- : | 
Broughton, 266.—Richard, 161, 


HBrounford, Robert de, 401. 
Brounſover, 335. 


Browcaſlle, 414. 


Brown's well, 14. —hoſpital, 225. 


Brown, William, 98. | 
Brownlow family and baron, 251. 
— 88 
Bruce family, 44. 153.—caftle, 29.— 
lord of Aunandale, 161.—Jamcs 
taken, 112,—Mary confined, 267. 
Brudenell family, 168.—Sir Edmund, 
ib,—baron Stonghton and earl of 
Cardigan, 529. | | | 
Bruern, 296. 


Bruges, Winifred, 7. 


Brugh, 291. 
Brun family, 42. „ 5 
Brutus, ſaid to have been founder of 
London, 3. | 
Bryn -gunnan, $02. 


Brynian, 560. 


Bryn Shenkin, 507. 
— Cöelli du, 570. 
Brwn y vryan, 583. 


Brwy nen, in Britiſh, What, 411. 
Bryn, what, 576. 


Bryn y Saethan, 593-—y Cloddian, 
597.— caltelh, 593. 597.— Pin, 
1 

Bryneck rive, 472. 

Bryn. gwyn, 536, $67, 
Jan, 542. — 

Brynbyga, 479. 

Bryn y caſtleran, 553. . 

Bryn yr Iwrch, y Bedhyn, 579. 

y caſt'eh, 559. | 

Bryalhytk, 544.—cornyn Jan, 542 — 
y voel, 542.—-y Bala, 544+ 

Bualhrt, 470. 472. 

Buarth Arthur, $10. 

Buckenham, in Norfolk, 93. 102. 103. 
held by the tenure of being butler 


568, — cornyn 


at 


i 


at the king's coronation, 93.—new, 
102, 103. | 
Buckhurſt houſe, 6. | 
Buckingham, duke, founds Magdalen 
college, 133. 


Buckingham houſe, 21, 25. 


Buck given by the Bawd family, to St. 
Paul's, 5. 17. 


- Buckminſter, 212. 


Buda, 303. 

Buddefdale, 9o. 

Buddle, what, 322. 

Buelht, what, 470. 475: | 

Bueno, St. the ſon of a Britiſh prince, 

raiſed St, Winifred to life, 593, 594. 

Buers, king Edmund crowned. here, 

83. 245. 

— ad montem, 60. 

Bugden, 153. 157-—church and pa- 
Wen, - - 5 

Bulæum Silurum, 470. 473. 497. 

Bulch, in Britiſh, what, 

Buldewas, 397. 5 

Bulkley, 424.— family, 566. 560 

Bulleyn, Dr. 144. | : 

ſir Geofry, 1177. 

Bulley, a Norman nobleman, 285. 

Bulley hill, 389. Tr Ree 

Buller, 203. 

Bull's head, 242. 


- Bullio, what, 352. 


Bullitiones, what, 361. 


Bulmar Bevis, 27. 


Bulwick, 188. 
Bumited Helion, 46. 61. 
Bunbury, 424. 
Bunbury, fir Charles, 8 1. 
Bungey, 77. 90. 

Bunney park, 287. 
Burbach, 198. 

Burbot, 393. 

Burch, 168. 

Burd Arthur, 569. 
Burdeaux, family, 112. 


= Burdeleys, 104. 


Burdos, 94. 104. 
Bure river, 110. 


. Burenbegi, 396*. 40). N i 
Burford, held by the ſervice of a ba- 


rony to find five men towards the ar- 
my of Wales, 306. 
Burgage, 289. 1 
Burgeſſes of Warwick, twelve of 
them by tenure obliged to accom- 


pany the king in his wars, and he 


that defaulted to forfeit five pounds, 
328, ; 


Burgh caſtle, go, 132.—village, 303 · 
Burghleigh, Mildred, L. 

Burghmorfe, 3977. 
ill, 463. 


Burgherſh, or Burghwaſh, family, 443. 


monument, 228.—chantry, 262. 
— biſhop, his apparition, 263. 


| Burghſted, 42. 53. | 


Burgoin family, 123. 5 
Burgh, Burh, and Borough, in the end 


of towns names, a mark of their an- 


tiquity, 30. 48. 


— family, 139. — fir John, 24. — 
green, 139, 276. | | 
Burgo de, or Burgh, Hubert de, 42.— 


countels de, 132. | 


Burgundus, Hugo, biſhop of Lincoln, 
canoniſed, and his corpſe carried 


to burial by king John and his no- 
bles, 229. | 


\ Burgundy, Philip of Auftria, duke of, 


delivered up Edmund earl of Suf— 
folk, who had rebelled againſt Hen- 
ry VII. 78. oy 

Burham, 119*,—chapel, 277. 


| Burial place, Roman, 9.—of Danes 


and Saxons, 114. 
Burlewas, 137- 


Burleigh, 168. 187,—on the hill, 222. 


Caducan, biſhop, 442. 
Burlington, earl, his houſe, 15. —his 


—park, 211.— William, 225. 


opinion of York and Lincoln ca- 


| Buſhbury, 982. 
Buſley, or 5 


N: 0; © 
Burna, 84. ' 
Burne, what, | 
family, 129, 
Burne caſtle, 225. 245.—barons, 225. 
Burnel, family, 38 1. 396*.—Robert, 
biſhop of Bath, 396. 398. 
Burnham, 112,—creek, 53, 
—, Norton and Thorpe, 113. 
Burning of ſoil for manure, 57 5.— 
well; 1. 
Burnt Ely, 84. 
Burnt walls, 173. 
Burunr, 
Burva, 
Burridge, 289. 
Burrium, 473. 479. 487. | 
Burrow bank, 475.,—hill, 171. 173. 
195.— field, 287. 
Burrough field, 62. 
Burroughs, the, 113. 


Burrows, 173. 
Hurry river, 500. 
HBurſe, 10. 


Burſlem, 386. 


Zurſtal, William, maſter of the rolls 


in the fifty-firſt of Edward III. 19. 

Burſton, 387. : 

Burthred, or Burhred, king of the Mer- 

_ clans, 283, — dethroned by the 

Danes, 301. | 

Burton, and baron, 166.—Latimer, 179. 
—Lazars, 155. 212,—well, 212.— 
Stather, 233-—Pedwardin, 246.— 
upon Trent, 377, 392. | 

— William and Thomas, 598, — 

William, 303 —Robert, $04. 


Burton Crocun, barons, 225. 

_ Burwell, 141. 

Burwell, 273. Cy 
Burwell, fir George, his charity, 178, 


Burwyſh family, 129. 


Bury, 161.—ſtreet, 29.—8t. Edmund's, 


See St. Edmund's. 


: Burying place, Roman, 187. 


Burying ground, Roman, gi, 

Buſby, Dr. maſter of Weſtminſter 
ſchool, 24. 234. his benefaCtions, 24. 

Buſty hill, 22 | 8 


240. 293. 285. 


Buſt, Roman, 262. 


Buſtler family, 125, - 
Butler, family, 44.—earls, 42.—ba- 


rons Wem, 329.— viſcounts | hurles, 


8.— Thomas, 8.— James duke of 
Ormond, 4.— Samuel, 371.— John, 
476.—the poet, 49. — earl of Breck- 

nock, and duke of Ormond, 476. 


Butter, 116. : 


Butterwick, W. 281. 
Buttevillein, William, 167. 


Butts, or tumuli, 277. | 


Buttington, 531. 534. | 
Buxton, 303. 323. 324.—baths, 323. 
Bwlch yr Elkirhir, 528.—y Goes, 540. 
Bwlch, y maeſcwin, 550.—cwn brwy- 
nin, 550,—craigwen, 554.—Agricle, 
&. | . 


580. | 

Bwrd, Arthur, 569. 

Byne, what, 103. 

Byrdhyn river, 48. 

Byron, family, 283. 286. —Ralph de, 
ib, —his opinion on York and Lin- 
coln cathedrals, 261. 

Byrta, 230. | 

Byzantine coins, 10. 


Bye, 230. 


C. 


68 200, 273. 
Cader Arthur, 470. 


Cader Idris, 540, 541. 


Cader Bromvyn Formyn, 546. 


Cadney, 278. 


ſtone, 541. | 


St. Cadvan, a Britith king, 570.— 
Caer Au, 491. | 


uſley, family, 225. 251. | 


X. 


Caer Arvon Sir, 548, 
Caer Bont, 546. 

Caer boias cas, 5 19. 
Caer Caradock, 402. 
Caer Colin, 46. 

Caer Colwyn, 542. 
Caer Coluh. 538. 
Caer Cuſtenith, 548, 
Caer David, 556. 
Caer Darithou, 413. 
Caer Dhynod, 585. 
Caer Diff, 493, 498, 409. 
Caer Dorm, 155. 
Caer Drewyn, 545. 
Caer Eſtyn, 595, 597. 
Caer Egarry, 230. 
Caer Eu, 498. 

Cacr Forwyn, 585. 
Caer Fuſe, 531, 534. 
Caer Gerly, 59 $, 597. 
Caer Gai, 538. 
Caer Guaruic, 328. 

| Caer Guorangon, 352, 365. 
Caer Guntin, 94. 

Caer Guorcon, 352. | 
Caer Gwent, 477, 484, 557. 
Caer Gwortigern, 465. 

Caer Gwerly, 589. 

Caer Gybi, 566, 572. 

Caer Hean, 549. 

Caer Hyn, 558. 

Caer Leb, 507. 

_ Caer Legion, 423. 
Cacricon; $89 
Caer Leon, 328, 423, 479, 488. 
Caer Leon Vawr, 423. 
Caer Leon ar Dufyr Dwy, 423. 


Caer Llewelyn, 558. 


Caer Lerion, 194. 
A 
Caer Mancegued, 331. 


Caermarthen, 506, 507.—marquis of, | 2 


307. 


Caermarthenſhire, 505. —plants, 510. 8 


Caer Meguid, 536. 

Caer Merden, 531. 
Caer Metgod, 536. 

Caernarvon, 549, 555. — title, ib. — 
Edward II. born there, ib. — chan- 
cery and exchequer of North Wales 
there, iv. EY. 2 


Caernarvonſhire, 448, 549, 550, 561. | 


—plants, 561, _ 
Caer y Gaereig, 488, 
Caer cwm y glo, 553. 
Caer carreg y fram, 553. 
Caer Philli, 493, 496, 497- 
Caer:Tue, 531. 
Lace I'wr, $73. - 
Caer Vechan, 533. 
Caer Uſk, 479, 487. | 
Caer Verden, 531. „ 


Caer Wik, 586. 
Caer Wrangon, 352. 


Caer Wys, 590. 
Cagthorp, 268. | | 
Cæſar Auguſta, or Saragoſa, 42. 
Cæſarea, or Cherburg, 42. 
Cæſar's camp, 12, 29. 
Cæſaromagus, 42, 53, 54. 
Caiagcennia caſtle, 507. 
Caireg Hwvacas, 535. 
Caius, Dr. 124, 132. 


Caius and Gonvil college in Cambridge | 


founded by Edinund Gonvil and 
lohn Caius, 124. 
Calceby, 273. 
Caldecot, 34), 477» 485: 
Caldey iſle, 517. 
Caldron, braſs, 533. 
Calendar, antient, 187. — 


Caligula, Caius, ſent boaſting letters | 


of his ſuccels to Rome, 1. 
Calthrop family, 74, 113. — brafs, 
113. 
Caltolt family of, 284. 
Calves heath, 385. 
Cam river, 123. 
Camboritum, 62, 81, 123. 


Cambridge, 1 2.33 I 30, I 31. — earls, 
123,143*,—dukes of, 12 3.—ruined | 


a Oc 7 _ KC, a a= 


— 22 


ut Hedgerley, 12. 
—— Ces 


g Cafar's, 12, 29. 
— Britiſh, 29. 


3 


by the Danes, 124, 131.—caſtſe, 
131. — government, ib, — almſ- 
houſes and ſchool, 136,—conduit, 
ib — natives, ib. — univerſity, 124, 
131,—-chancellor, 132.—colleges, 
124, 132, 133-—-holtels, 134.-— 
round church, 135. 
Cambridgeſhic, dimenſions, diviſion, 
product, 123.—rcligious houſes, 135. 


—domeſday, 124.—bounds, cultiva- 


tion, dioceſe, 129.,—plants, 144. 


Campen, Mr, his father, 392.—in- 


tended for a profeſſor at Chelſea, 15. 
monument, 24.—where born, 29. 


Camden houſe, 15. 


Camel river, 123. 


Camera Dianz, 19. 

Cameringham, 280. 

Camletmeta, 129. 
Camps. 


„ib. 
by Shepparton, ib. 
— near Cranford, 15. 


— queen Elizabeth's againſt the Spa- 
niſh invaſion, 52 

—— Roman, round Cheſterford; 22. 

—— - Littlebury,; 63. | 9 
— Walbury, ib. 


— Danbury, 56. 


— — Caſter, 944. 

— Stow Langtoft, 81. 1 
— in Norfolk, 111, 105. 
— Wighton, 113. 85 
— — Bcliar's hills, 144. 


| — Daventry, 173. 
— Gildiborough, ib. 
— RKaunborough, 170. 


South Farndon, 185. 
— Ratby, 209. 


— Hunnington, 250. 


—— Ingelſby, 251. 
— Coningiby, 271. 
— Ormelby, 272. 


— Ertbig, 584 
— Lhe Rotts, 586, 595. 
Owen Gwynned's, 590. 
— Caerthew, 584. 
— Kemerton hill, 369. 


— Waſtal, 358. 

— Whichbury, ib. 

— Iccumbe, 369. 

— - Cattle ring, 311. 

— Mam tor, 317. 
—— Clun church yard, 355. 
— Whichbury hall, 355. 
—— Barton, 289. : 


—— Daniſh, 113, 343. 


—— Prince Rupert's, 343. 


w—— Coleſhill, 344. 


—— Woodbury hill, 372. 
— Glendwr, iv. 


— Brandon, 402. 


— Coxall, ib. 


; * 


Tongley, 404. 
—— Kemley, 367. 


| —— Malvern, 368. 


— Warmington, 325 

7 Roman, 14, 29, 30, 50, 49, 51, 
o. | OY 

—— Shakeſbury hill, 115. 

— Ancaſter, 348. 

—— Manceſter, ib. 

—— Colemore, ib. 

—— kdgehill, . 

— Nasburs, 18. 

—— Cacr Eſtyn, 595 597. 

—— Conna's He, 515. 

— Tumman's hill, 595. 

—— Moel y gaer, 597. 

—— Pen y parc, 596. 

— Bradnor mountain, 462. 

——  Fownhope, ib. 

— Wobury, ib. 

—= Ethelberts, ib. 

—— Caradoc, 4653. 

— (zeercop, ib. 

— Warrclocks, ib. 


Canford; 54. 


ND 8 


> Liza Boja Camps, 
—— Llan Bo oo. 
— Y foel, 3 09 
— Porth y llyn, 554. 


| ——= Caireg y dinas, 555; 


—— Dinas y prif, ib. 
. 533. 
——— Gwyn vynydh, , 

— Rhos biaberd. 1855 
— - Kevn Karnedle, ib. 
— Caer vechan, ib. 
Montgomery, 534. 
nearLlanvyllynand Welſhpool]; ib 
—— Gwerndu, 535. 


— Bryn Gwyn, 536. 


near Meivod, ib. 
Pen y gaer, ib. 

- Gaer, ib. 
— Canon row, 461. 
— Credon hill, ib. 
| Burghill, ib. 


—ocetton, ib. 


—— Ivington, 462. 


Camps, 138.—Caſtle and Shudy, 140. 
' Campereen, 325“ | | 
Campbell, John duke of Argyle and 


Greenwich, 24. 
Campley, 87. 
Campſhill, 395. | 
Camvil family, 331, 394, 396. 
Camalodunum, 44, 57, 58. 


Camulodunum, 44, 56, 61, 63. 


Camulus, the god Mars, 44, 
Can, wooden, for a ſign, 113. 
Can river, 54, 55, 56. 
Candike, 163. : 


Cane wood, 30. 


Cancwdon, 53. | 
Canganum promontory, 548, 8 4. 
Canganus, a fiſh, 572. IM | 
Cangi, 79, 426. | 


Cank, or Canock wood, 376, 377, 


387. ; 


Can office, 536. 
Canal navigable, 387. 


Cannant mawr fall, 550. 

Canon piou, 567. 8 
Canonburgh, 39, 44, 54, 55, 50. 
Canonium, 44. . 
Canons, 30. | 

Cantaber, 124, 130. 


Cantelupe family, 168, 479.—Nicho- 


las de, his monument, 328. 
chantry, 262, 3 
Cantre bychan 479. — mount, 50g, 


Cantred Mawr, 505. 


Canvey iſland, 20, 52. 


 Canvil family, 168. | 
Canute, in vain beſieged London, 6.— 


ſo ſtraitened the city of London that 
they admitted him to winter in it, 
 18,—built a church at Aſfington, in 
memory of a defeat given to Edmund 


Ironfide, 42.— rebuilt Bury to ex- 


piate his father's ſacrilege there, 80. 
his ditch, 79. —his birds; 230. 
Capel, Sir William, 88. | 
Capel Guerah, 554. 
' Capel Kerig, 536.—Gelbv; 592. 
Caps, Dutch, and ſailors, 358. 


Captains under Sir H. Vere, their por- 


traits, 106, 


Caractacus defeated by Aulus Plautius, 


4+ | 
Caradoc, 463.—of Lancarvon, 501. 
Caraigcennin caſtle, 507. 
Caraticus, kinp, 524, 520. 
Carauſius, coin of, 222. 
Carelitfe rocks, 311, 312. 


Cardigan, lords of, 545.—earls of, 186. 


Cardiganſhire, 524, 528, 520. — plants, 


8 | 
Cardinal of St. Paul's, 18. 
Cardyke, 234, 242, 252. 


Careg y clommeciod, 542. 


Careg caſtle, 505. — well, 386. 
Carew, Nicholas, 8. — Henry and 

George, 8. 95 | 
—— George, baron Clopton, 329. 
—— caſtle, 513, 518. 


” _» 
X. 
© 


Carhow, 18. 

Carig yr arch jagon, 572. 

Carlton, 274. —ring camp, 311, 

Carleton, in Norfolk, held by the te- 
nure of finding an hundred herrings 
in pies when they firſt came in ſeaſon, 

| 3 Leicefterſhire, 193. —fämi— 

* 93. 

Cs 103, 186, 

Carmelites houſe in London, 6. 

Carn, 502. 

Carn madrin, g54. 

u tewion, what, 397. — bach, 
470. 

Carnedh; 510, $34, 542, 557, 569: 

Carn Madryn, 553. 

Carneg Hun caſtle, 535. 

Carn y Bach, 456. 


Carno mountains and battle, 533.— 


church, 534. 
Caroline, queen, buried, 24. 
Carpet manufactory, 357. 


Carles work, 325“. 
Carr family, 246. 


Carreg, y Dinas, .—y Llech, 896. 
e caſtle, 2 : 5 : Bo 

Carſbrook, 105. 

Carſdike, 142”, 183. 

Carte's account of Leiceſter, 202—208. 

Cartoons by Raphael, 13. 


Cartwright, family, 290.— Thomas; 


introduced extempore prayer, 336. 


Carvill family, 97. 


Carew caſtle, 513. 518. 
Caſaubon, MW 5 

Cafcade at Dyſert, 590. 
Caſcades of Glyn, 541. 


Caſtelh, 536. 


— Caereneon, 536, 


— Dolſorwyn, 536. 


——— Yollo, 597, 


— Aberleweny, 569. 


——— Colwen, 465, _ 
——— of Comfort hills, 459. 


Caſter, 94, 95, 155, 162, 166, as 


1823 A 
— camp, 94. 


— church, 183, 276. 


caſtle, 110, 111. 


Caſtle Bitham, 249.—hills, 273. 


at Cam, 318. | Ns 

—— acre, 98. — caſtle and priory; 
117. „5 e 

—— Aſhby, 166. 177. 

—— banks, 348. | 

— at the ford, 385. 


 —— held, 182. 


—— Dinas, 471. 
—— Dinas Cortin, 541. 
—— Coch, 531, 534. 
(wrghan, 553. 
—— dikes, 174, 175. 
— — Corndoch, 545. 

— Creg, 448. 
Bromwich, 343: | 
—— in the Peak, 303, 319. 


— Hymel, 187. 


— Maud, 465. 


—— Mawr, 569. 


—— Riſing, 97,—caſtle, 11). hol · 


pital, ib. 
— Prylor, 545. 
—— Rous, 398. 
— Payne, 465, 467. 
— Gocb; 498. 


—— (Gwent, 477. 
Morton, 304. 


—— Hean, 442. 

——— hill, 391. | 

— town, 321, 442. 

— Cjun, camps, 140. 

Caſtleton and caſtle, 319. 

Caftiow croſs, 38 5. | 

Caſtor, 230, 270. 

Caſtra legionis, 583. 

Cat will, 174. 

Catacratus, 44. | 

Cateſby, Robert; of Aſhby St. Leger, 
one of the gun powder plotters, 8, 
16c.—Robert, 173.—Jobn, 174. 

Cateſbridge, 24% 


Cates» 


Categrove corner, 243. 

Catſcove, 235. 

Catſtone, 312. 

Cattleby, 246. 

Cattler, 243. 

Catbroys, 243. 

Catcby and deed, 281. 

Citworth, 162. 

Catgwaloph, 506. 

Catherine, queen dies, 162.—ducheſs 
of Suffolk, 9.—her tomb, 183. 

Catharine's St. hoſpital, by the Tow- 
er, 22. 

Catherine hall in Cambridge, founded 
* Robert Woodlark, 1 133. ,—hoſtel, 


124. 

Catherlogh, lord, 341. 

Cathorp, 250. 

Catmoſs, vale, 230. 

Catts hill, 383. 

Catwade bridye, 57. 

Catwick, 243. 

Caug yr arch j Jagon, 572. | 

Caverns, 52. 

Caverfield, 52. 

Caye family, 188, 
212. 

Cavendiſh bridge, 212. 

Cavendiſh, 301, 302. family, 83. — 
William, 83.— bridge, 2 12.— gene- 
ral, ſlain, 280.—carl of Devon, in- 
(cription on his tomb, g0g9.—Wil- 
liam duke of Newcaſtle, 24. 

Caverns, 494, 500, 508, 523, 572. 

Cauſennæ, 244, 251, 277. 

Cauſe caſtle, 397, 414. 

Cawſton mace, 118. | 

Caylus on Roman coinage, 410. 

Ceada, St. 377. 

Ceangs, 426. 

Ceasford hundred, 42. 

Cecil, lord, 168,—Aane and Elizabeth, 
8. Thomas earl of Exeter, 24.— 
ſir William, 245. baron Burleigh, 
ig.— family, 442. 

Cecily ducheſs of York buried at Fo- 
theringay, 166. 

Cedar, 29, 30. 

Cefn Ogo, 590. 

Cell of aii 553. | 

Celts, 15, 49, 114, 193, 368, 515, 
384. 470. | 

Cenimagni, 71, 79. 88. 

Ceoeolred, 209. 

Ceoſtefne, 225. 

Cerdick ſhore, 97, 109. 

Cerrig borth, 572. 

—— y druidion, 575. 

Ceſter over, 193, 331, 347. 

Chadſhunt, 333. 

Chad's well, 334. 

Chadwell, 52. 

Chair, antient, 268, 

—— abbot's, 160, 162. 

 Chalcides, 96. 

Chalcott, 328. 

Chamber in foreſt, 424. 

Chamber, kings or camera regie, 6.— 

„ 

Chamberlain gate, 4. 

Chamberlan hanged, 224. 

Champion, king's, 229.—office trans- 
ferred from Freville to Dymoc, 384. 

Chain, gold, 533. 

Chandos, James, duke of, 3o, 4 
family, 461. 

Chancel, round, 159. 

Chanceliors bags, 187. 

Chancery, court of, 8. 2 

Chapel, in the foreſt, 2208 —on Lon- 
bridge, 27.—0n Wakefield bridge, 
ib. Saxon, 452. 

Chapel in the lee, 142“ —with road 

through it, 364. 

Chapman, John, 116“. | 
Chapter houſe at ns 51. 
Chardin, fir bt, 24. 

Char ing croſs, 25. | 

Charity ſchool, 15. 

Charitable foundations in Linden, 
28. 


197.—Wiliam, 


| Cherries, in Worceſterſhure, 396. 
Cherry Hinton, 141. 
Cheſhire, 421. — its cheeſe excellent, 


Charlecot, 34. , 
Charles I. treaty with at Uxbridge, 12. 


—1mpriſoned at Hampton court, 13. 
beheaded, 25,—paintings of, 347.— 


defeats the Parliament's forces at 


Brentford, 14. 


Charles II. flatue of, 16 —equeſtrian 


ſtatue, 25, buried, 24. — founded 


the mathematical ſchool of Chriſt | 


hoſpital, 22. 


Charlton, 353. 369. 534- 
Charlton, 112 N le, 398. 


Charlton family, 398, 454. 


Charnley foreſt, 
ſtones, 210. 
Charnwood foreſt, 195. 


195, 210, 411. — 


Charter, 170. 
Charterhouſe, 26. —ſchool, ib. 
Chartley caſtle, 376. — lords Ferrers, 


390» 
Chai well river, 170. 
Chater river, 221, 242. 
Chatſworth, 301. 307. 
Chatteris, 142. 
Chaucumb, 170. 


. 


Chaworth, or de Cudurcis, family, 284. 
1. 
Cheadle, 378. 394. 


Chebſey, 376, 388. 


Checkley, 378. 
Chedeſley, 364. 


Cheeſe, Cottenham, 137. 
Suffolk, 72, 421. 
Chefford hundred, 42. 
Chee torr, 325 *. 


Cheke, fir John, 136. 
Cheleyſmore, 3535. 
 Chelmer river, 43. 


Chelſea, why fo called, Fg I hot 
pital, 15.,—college intended, 
water works, 15. 


Chellington, 57 5. 


Chelmsford, 44, 53, 54+ 
Cheney, William, lord, 76. 
8 Warden, 8. 


Chepltow, 477, 483. bridge, 477. 
Cheriton, 418. 


4421.—dimenſions, extent, ſoil, 428. 


plants, 440*.—no koights fees i in 
the county, 428. 


Cheſnut trees, 880. 


Cheſter, 173, 179, 423, 427. Wet, 
423. —ſce 423.—carls, ib. —Domeſ- 
_ Cay,ib.—privileges of, 427.—barons, 


427, 441. —carls, 427, 428, 441, 


58 9.—county palatine of, 427. 


Cheſterfield, 302, 309, 385.—a battle 


fought here between 
the barons, 302, 309. 
crofts, 385. 
Cheſterford, 47. 62. 


enry III. and 


Cheſterton, 1 555 mw —under Lows, 


376. 
Cheſter over, 335. 
Cheſwarden, 399 


Chetwynd family, 399. — » ho 
Beerhaven, | 


Cheveley, 140. 


Chevening, 22). 

Cheyneis, 314, 318. 

Chich, 46, 59.—barons, ib, 

Chicheley, his college, 166, 179, 

Chigwell, 51. 

Child, Ailwin, 9, 27.— Richard, viſ- 
count Caſtlemaine, 30.—family, ib. 

Child, premature, x40. 

Childerley, — of the living, 


Chillington, 341. 
Chilmore, 330. 
Chilverſcoton, 347. 
Chimney piece, 171. 
Chippenham, 142. | 

Chirbury, and hundred, 491. 


Chirk and caſtle, $76.—land, 583, 585. 
Chiſwick, 15. 


Choir of angels, 260. 
3 or Cholmley, ſir Roger, 


15.— 


* 


30.— family, 424. 


St. Chriſtopher le Stock's church taken 


down for the Bank, 27. 
Chriſt's hoſpital, 19, 22, 


Chriſt college, Cambridge, 133. 


Chriſt church, London, 10. — Wales, 
484. 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Lon. 
don, 6, 28.—at Cambridge, round, 
19. —with a circular eaſt end, 58.— 
firſt chriſtian, wooden, 73. 

Churches, in London, 10, 28. —fifty 
new, 18.— wooden, 51, 80.—round, 
135,136. 246. Saxon, 359. —three 
in one yard, 115. 

Church over, 335. 

Churchyard, I homas, 416. 

Church Langton, 197. 


Churchill, my duke of Marlborough, 


24. 
Churnet river, 278, 394. 
Cibber, the carver, 307. 
Cicero, ſtatue of, 172. 


Cidium, 84. 
Cil Owen, 597. 


Circles of ſtones, 5 54+ 

Circutio, 463. 

Ciſtern, great, 381. 

City, what, 52. 

— meaning of the word, 52. 


Clagg, Staffordſhire, 379. . 
Clare, village, 73, 83. EY nys 93— 


earl and marquis, 73, 83. 


Clare de, family, 43, 73, 293, 514.— 


Richard, 74. — Gilbert, earl of 


Glouceſter, 74, 353, 505. —Eliſa- 
beth, counteſs of Uliter, founds 
Place hall, 124. 


Clare, Roger, 74. 

Clare ball, founded by Richard Badew 
and Eliſabeth Clare, counteſs of 
Ulſter, 124, 132 


Clarence, dukes of, 73, kia. F 


14.—George, 74. 


_ Clarendon, Edward, 24. 


Claines, 365, 
Claudh Offa, 46s, 467, 462, _ 


Clark, fir Francis, 1 33.— Andrew, 144. 


Clarks, Dr. Samuel, 108. 


Claudius, his altar and temple, 45. 56. 


where he croſſed the Thames, 52. 


Clavering, 47, 62. —family, 47. 88.— 


John, baron, 76. 


| Claxton, 95, 108. 


Claxby, 379+ ae 
Clay, 96. 

Claypole, Mr. 172. 
Clebury, 407. 


—  — Mortimer's, 403, 407. 


Cled fryn yn Rhos, 575. 


Clee, Brown, 407, —Caderton' s, 3 : 


St. Margaret's, ib.— Tiderton, ib. 


Clee hill, 407.—Clee, 275. 


Clements Inn, 18. —hoſte], 134+ 


Clent, 381. 
St. Clere, 507. 


Clere, family, 110, 


Clercks, 474. | 
Clergymen's widows, alms lende for, 


201, 
Cleve, 371, 417. 
Cley, 112. | 
Cleybrook, 193. 
Cleyceſter, 192. 197. 
Cleyſole family, 183. 
Clifford hill, 193, 177.—inn, 18. 


Cliffs, mining, 486. 


Clifton, 286. 372, 425. 


Clifton family, 60, 283, 286.— fr 


Gervaſe, 162. 
Clink, 27. 


. Clinton, tamily, 2255 269, 329. 33% 


—arl of Lincoln, 233.— William, 
ear] of Huntingdon, I 56.—Edward, 
earl of Lincoln, 281, 325.—Rogs 
biſhop of Lichticld, 377. 
Clipſton, 96, 176 palace, 293. 
Clive, lord, 402. 
Cloathing trade, 55. 
Clocaning, 575. 
Clocainog, 578. 


Clock 


2 


; 


Charwell river, 170. 1 
Cheſhire, dimerſfions, extent, ſoil, 428. 

earls, 428.— privileges, court, and 
and officers, 428.—no knights fees, 
\ Re - te 
Cheſter, 430, 431.—trade, ib. 432.— 

Domeſday and laws, 431.—ſee, 432. 

—principality, 433. 
Chinton, 333. 


Cholmondley, or Cholmley, family, 


Robert, baron Nant- 
83 carl of, ib. 
of Vale Royal, ib. | 

Cidwm, in Britiſh, what, 84. 

Cities, turned into little villages, 481. 

{unk into lakes, 4/0. 


Clate, earls of Strighull and Pembroke, 


478. lords of Glamorgan, 495.— 
lods of Cardiganſhire. 524. 
Clarembaldus, 237. 

Clark, ſir Francis, 133. 

Clerk, Gilbert, 422.— Thomas, 204. 
Clay, the, in Nottinghamſhire, 283. 
Clipſby and family, 96. 

Clock by Tompion, 13. 

Clopton, Hugh, 329.—family, 84. 
"loufly buſh, 347. | 


Clow croſs, 128, 167, 222. 


Club ſtone, 309. 
Clud, Edward, 290. 


Clumber park, 294. 


Clun river and caſtle, 401. —hoſpital, 
ih. p | 


Clwyd river and vale, 575, 586. 


Clynnoc Vawr, 554. 


Cuoberſburg, 77. 


- Cnouts delf, 155. 3 


Coal mines, 347. — burning under 

ground for ſeveral years, 201, _ 

Coal, 194, 381, 382, 50b.—pits found, 
382.—known to the Britans, 592. 
— kennel, 400. | 

Coal tax, 18. 

Cob's croſs, 463. 


Cobler, captain, 248. 


Coccillim, inſcription on an urn, 56. 


Coceillus, 56. | 
Cockain, family, 178, 301. 


Cockerington, S. 175. 
Cockhill, 276. 

Cocklow, 383. 
C ckſey, 351. 


Codenor caſtle, 302, 308. 


Coddington, family, 422. 
Coed Eulo, 597.— Traeth, 520. 
Coel, king, 58.—his kitchen, 59. 


Coenobia, 422. | 
Ce etmaes, 219. 
Conn, 155, 248.—ſtone, 17, 21, 61, 


192, 18 3, 2.38, 240, 249, 206, 307, 
382, 490, 553, 569.— Roman, 53, 
54, 56, 62.—with inlaid top, 137. 
 —woaod, 265. 
Cogenhoe, 172. 
Coggeſhal, 44, 56. 


Coggeſhlal, Ralph de, 43, 75. 
C ketington, 230. | 
Coinage among the Romans, 409, 414, 


416. | 5 
Coins, 9, 12, 15, 36; 114, 287, 
247. —— Gieck, 485. -— gold, 


_Keman, 30. —— Flemiſh, 498. 


Saxon, 83. 222.— f Valentinian, 
182.—of Avitus, go. —Carauſius, 
222, —Conſtantine, 210.—Britiſh, 
141%, 529. ——Henry III. 200.— 
Elizabeth and Charles J. 507,—gold, 
550.—Roman, 17.28, 46. 52,58, bo, 
01, 62, 77, 81, 85, 86, 88, 94. 105, 
110, 116“, 138, 140, 141, 159, 
163, 166, 173, 178, 179, 183, 200, 
210, 212, 222, 234, 235, 230, 
245, 247, 248, 250, 251, 205, 265, 
273, 275 276, 278, 291, 294, 30b, 
397» 319, 342, 343, 344, 353» 370, 
37, 384, 385, 595, 397» 473» 475» 
475, 478, 48 3, 485, 505, 50, 508, 
399» §33, 535, 530, 540, 556, 553, 
570, 590. 
Suna © 
vity caſtle, cor. 
Vor. II. 


Colana, 227. | 5 
Colcheſter, 44, 45, 58, 59. —abbot, 


1 


Coke, earl of Leiceſter, 214.—8ir Ed- 
ward, 113, 1167.-Sir Thomas, accuſed 


of high treaſon, acquitted by the in - 


tegrity of judge Markham, but fined 
to near the value of his whole eſtate, 
1 
Cokefield _ TY 
Cokehill \ nunnery, 360. 
Cokenfurd, 113. | 
Cokeſey, Sir Edward, 322, 


Cokeſey family, 351, 372. 
Cokesfteid, Walter de, . 
Col, a brook, 339. 


* 


24.—viſcount, 59. —biſhoprick, ib. 


Cold, degree of, 212. 


Cole, 4 | 

Cole, Mr. his death and MSS. 142*, 
Cole Overton, 194, 201. | 
Cole church, Peter de, 27. 
Colebrook dale, 411, 417. 
Colemore camp, 348. 


Colepeper family, 230.— fir John, 276. 


Coleſul, ; 

Colet, Jo 4 30. 
Coleſhill, 330, 344. 
Colham, 412. 

Colhow, 500. 
Collieries, 592 | 
Collingham, 250, 291. 


Colles' tomb, 117*. 


Colliw: ſton, 168. | | 

Collier, Jeremiah, 137. 

Colne, 1 59. —river, 43. 

Colne, Earl's, 46, 58.—Wake's, ib.— 
Engain, ib. —Whate's, ib. 

Col. Devana, 423. 

Colrane, lord, 29. 

Colſterworth, 249. . 

Colonia, in what it differs from Mu- 
nicipium, 4, 57. 1 

——— V;Aricenſis, 44. | 

Coloſſal ſtatues, not Arundelian, 183. 

Colſhull, 589. N 

Colt family, 55. 


Colton, archbiſhop, where born, 1 16. 


Colvil, family, and barons, 227. 


Colwal, 368, 453. 
Colwick, 293, 396. 


Colyweſton, 187. 
Comb abbey, 331, 347. : 


Combat ſingle, 347.—between Alan de 
la Zouch and John earl of Warren, 


LL... 


| Comberton, 137. | | 
Combretonium, 74, 84. 
Comdon well, 534. 


Comites Maſſegetenſes, 468. 
Common council of London, 27. 
Common Pleas, court of, where held, 
„ 55 
Companies, 27. —their halle, ib. 


Compes, John, 55. 
Compton, Long, 334.—in the Hole, 


27, 334.— Wynyate, 344.—8car- 
= SZ Line! ib. —Murdak, 328, 
1 

—— Sir William, 341.—family, 
166, 177, 334.— Henry, baron, 327. 
—- Spencer, carl of Northampton, 
188.—biſhop, 334. 

Comvetonium, 74. 

Comus, maſk of, performed, 403. 

Concen, inſcription to, 582. 

Condate, 425, 457, 438. 

Conde, Adeliza de, 229. 

Conduit at Lincoln, 268. 

Conduits, 28. 

Confectioner, firſt in England, 29. 


Congamos, 426. — 


Conganii, 426. | 3 | 
Congel, ſettled monkery in Britain and 
Ireland, 422. | 


Congham, 117. 


Congreve, 214; 
Congreve's teat, 20g. : 
Coningſby, 271.—tamily, 443, 460. 
Conjugal affection, inſtance of, 8. 
Congham, 117. | 
Congleton, 341, 425, 437. 

7Q 


Corboyle, William, = 
Corbuchin, John Fitz, 329.— peter, 


Corfe, 41 8 
. Coritani, 165. | 
Corn, burnt, found, 593. 


X. 


Conna's He camp, 504. 
Lady Conneyborow's way. 183, 
Connington, 154, 161. | 
8 20. 
onovium, 49 5 8. b 
Conſtable #1 2 43. 166. 
Conſul of Glouceſter, 101. 
Conſtance, wife of John of Gaunt; 
her monument, 204. 


Conſtantius, gold coins of, 


Conſtantine jun. 210, . 


Conſtantine the Great, walled London 
about with hewn ſtone and Britiſh 
bricks, 4. 

Contenour, 302. 

Convenos, 20. 


Conventria, 330. 


N of St. Paul, painting of, 
20. 8 5 
Convetoris, 84. = 


Conway family, 342, 549. — Francis, 


baron Ragley, 341. 


Conway river, 559.—title, ib.—muſ⸗ 
cles and pearls, 557. 


_ Conyers family, 162.—Mr. John, 26. 


Cook, fir Edward, chief juſtice of the 
Common pleas and King's bench, a 
great lawyer, 981,—fir Thomas, 42. 


Cooke, fir Thomas, 360.—biſhop, 


_-- 
Coop. ſale, 51. 
Coope:, bithop, 229. 


Cop ar Jeni, 592, 
Coplow, 395. | 
Coppa yr wylfu, 590. 


— yr golenni, 5977. 
Copper mine, 394. —ote, 570. 
Copper mines, Koman, 558. 
Copt hall, 20, 49. | 


Corbet, family, 397, 398, 414, 424.— 
Robert, 329. | 7 ONE. 


375. L272 | 
Corby, 291. 55 
Cordal, fir William, ) 4.—family, 83. 
houſe, ib, | 


Corn fie ds, pools ſo called by the Lin- 
colnſhire fenmen, 224. 5 
Corn rick, extraordinary circumſtances 

. | 
Cornavii & Cornabii, 325. 
Corndon hill, 534. 

Cornu Ammonis, 266, 279, 333. 


Cornwall, earl of, his palace, 13.— 


family, 44. 
Cornwall, captain, 24. 


Cornwalle, or de Cornubia, Geoffrey, 


371. 2] 
| Cornwallis family, 76, 82, 89. 


Coronet, gold, found. 453. 
Corpellon, lord, 341. 5 
Corporation of London, 10. 
Coipſes, 206. 3 OT 
Corpus Chriſti college, Cambridge, 
124, 132.—plays, 344.—gild, 206. 
Cors y gedol, 542. | 
/ortham, 411. : 
Corve river, 395“, 396*, 
Corveſdale, 330“. 
Corveſham caſtle, 396*, 
Corwen, 546. as 
Colin, b ſhop. 108. a 


Cotes, 293-—North, South, and Great, 


275. 5 N 
Ph. EY W ter of, a great man ; 
hanged for rebellion in the time © 

Henry Hl, ag 
Cotgrave, 422. 
Cotham, 276. oh 
Coton Clan ford, 394. 
Cotherſtoke, 182. 
Cotheridge, 372. 
Cottenham i : 37. —cheeſe, ib. 
Cotenham, univerſity at, 124 
otteſbrook. 173. 


Cottington, ſir Francis, 24. 


Cotton, family, 137, 142, 231.—fif 
5 on : Roberts 


l 
| | 
| 
| 
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Coxall, 402, 453. 


Coytmoſs hill, 325. 
Cradiden, 127. 


| Crag y kay, 544. | 
: Crapgs, Joleph, 24. 5 
Craig Ereri, 548.— Artur, 882.— 


1 


Robert, 161.— intended hiſtory of 
Huntingdonſhire, 15). —his library, 
25, 29.—ſir John, 161. 

Cotton mill, 173. 

Cotſmore, 223. 

„„ 

Covenham, 275. 1 

Coventry, 315, 330, 344, 3 $2,—croſs, 
priory, St. Michael's church, St. 
John's hoſpital, St. Mary hall, and 
inſcriptions, ib.— navigation, 346. 
— walls, ib.—carl of, 308. 368. 

Coughton, 329: | 

Council of Kirtlington, 140. 

Counde, 412. , 

Counos, —_ | 

Countels cloſe, 280. 

Counties palatine, 421. 

Court for the marches, 358.—of Chan- 
cery,8, 25,—_Common pleas, 8, 25.— 
Requeſts, 8, 25. —wards, ib. duchy 
of Lancaſter, ib.— King's bench, ib. 
lawleſs, 52. | | 

Courtfield, 825. 

Courtenhall, 172. 


Couitney, biſhop, 24. 


Couſin's place, 134. 
Coway ſtakes, 412. 
Cowbatch, 381. 
Cowbit, 240. 
Cowbridge, 494. 
Cawcaſtle hill, 307. 
Cowholme, 54. 


Covwleigb, 367. 
© Cowley, the poet, 24, 29. 
Cowling caſtle, 82. 


Cowper, Anthony Aſhley, 29.—Tho- 


mas, biſhop of Lincoln, 263. 
Coxwell, 453. 


Cradoc, a lord of North Wales, put 
St. Winifred to death becauſe ſhe 
| would not yield to his ſollicitations, 
& - | | | 


y forwyn, ib.— y. Denis, 540, 541. 
—Dinas, 542.—Crugas, 545. 


Crane, Sir Francis, 105. 


Cranfield, earl of Middleſex, 24, 31. 
Cranmer family, and Thomas, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 287, 290. 
Craſhaw, Richard, his monument, 307. 
Cratendune, 143- | | 


Creden river, 461,—hill, 450, 461. 


Cregeri, 548, 
| Greke, II3. . 114. 


Creketot, William de, 73. 

Crenn, family, 246. 

Creffing, 866. 5 
9 S. Olave's and St. Martin's, 


CCCWCWC 
Crelty hall, 241. ; 


Creoun, I | 


Crib y diſtil, 552.—crib y coch, 550, 
1. 3 
Crickhowel, 475. | 


Crida, founder of the Mercian king- 


dom, 427. 
Crilaeth, 554. 


5 Cripplegate, 4, 16. 11 
Crococalana, 250, 291. 


Croes Aty, 590. 1 | 
Croeun, barons of, 225,-Alan and 

Petronilla, ib. 5 | 
Croft caſtle, 443, 459- 


Croft, William, 24.—family, 82. 443. 


' —lord, his monument, ib. 
Crogen and battle, 584. 
Croke river, 425. 
Cromb d' Abetot, 318. 
Cromer, 96, 111. i 
Cromlech, 476, 503, 521, $42, 554, 
5585, 557, 308, $70, 571, 572. 


: Croſſes about Croyland, 236, 237. 


s. | | Ciumlur, 469. 
5 Y | 
Crew, 425, 437.—family, I71, 425, 


„„ 


164*, 225, 229.— Thomas, 11). 
lord, 161*, 186, 302. —high trea- 
ſurer, 229.—baron Okeham, 161“, 
219, 222.— carl of Eſſex, 46, 161“. 
Richard, 157, 168, 161*,—Tho- 
mas, ſheriff, 161“.— fir Henry, 
161*, — fir Oliver, 161, 161*. — 
Robert, 16i*.—Henry of Upwood, 
161*.—fir Philip, Ralph, Richard, 
162, —Joan, 162*.—Henry, 162*. 
Oliver, protector, 163*. — born, 
158, — ſuppoſed to be buried at 


Narborough, 183. — fir Richard, 


161.—Gregory, 196. 

Cromford and moor, 305. 

Cropthorne, 369. 

Croſs keys waſh, 242. 

Croſs, St. hoſtel, 134. 

Croſs, Cheapſide, 28.—Ovinus', 141“. 
— Caſter, 183.— Thorpe, ib.—Elea- 
nor, 11, 29, 242, 251.—Montſorel, 

210.—-templars, 248.—-Guthlac's, 

235, 236.—Edenham, 245.— Lin- 
coln, 263. — Coventry, 345.— Der- 
wen, 583.—Dyſert, 591. —Croes 
Eineon, 592. —Maen achwynfan, ib. 
—Cob's, 46 3.— pile, 501. —Cor- 
wen, 546. Cymon's, 603.— 
wooden one dug up, 27. —inſeribed, 
249.—relic of, 111. 


Croſs-legged figures, 287. 15 

Croſby, ſir John, benefactor to Theydon 
Gernon church, 5 1. —his houſe and 
end ids, | 

Crouch river, 42. 

Crowe river, 73. 

Crowehall, 85. 


Crown, ſilver, found, 85. 
- Crown and Rolls tavern, 26. 
 Crovughton, 171. | 


Croxton, 129, 276, 301. = 

Croyland, 223, 224.—devils of, 223, 
235.— Richard de and William, 
_— of the works, 236.—bridge, 


Crowle, 280. 


Croxden abbey, 394. 


_ Crutched Friars, 24. 


Crux Oſwaldi, 399, 418. 


Cryd Tudno, 560. 


Cryſtal, of ſeveral colours, where 
found, 60, 239, 326 *. —a cloſet lined 
with, 13. | 

Crwth, 570. 

Cuentforder, 330. Fi 

Cukeney manor, held by the tenure 
of ſhoeing the king's horſe, when 
he came to Mansfield, 293. 


Culferth, 73. 
Culſord, 82. 


Cullum family, t. 
Cumbehire, 469. 
Cumberland, Will 


iam, duke of, 24. 


umnor, 540. 
Cuna, what, 431. 


Cunobelinus, king of the Tceni, his 


reſidence, 44.—his coin, 186, 


Cup, filver, antient, 52. 


Curia Pentucarum, 431. | 

Curſon, fir Roger, 306, 409,-family, 
306.—lord's houſe, 135, 

Cuſtom of Wales, 447. 

Cuthbert's law, 367. 

Cuthwin, biſhop, 209. 


Cutts, lord, 130. 


Cyder, various kinds, 448. 
S minſter, 3 „W 
Cyntis, 501. | 
Cyanyd, 546. 5 


* 
Dꝰ BET Or Cromb, 368. 
398. 


Dadlington, 200. 
Dagenham and breach, 52. 


Danes, take London, 6.—and ſuljet 


Danvers, Elizabeth, lady, her monu- 


Darcy, Thomas, baron Chich, viſ- 


Daubeney, Giles, 8. 


Das, fir William, 55. 1 5 
Dead bodies preſerved in moors, 218. 


Deben river, 75. 


Dacre, Huwphry, family, 53, 


X. 


Dagworth, family, 110. 
Daintry, 165, 173. 
Dalby, William, his hoſpital, 222. 
Dalby, 211. | 
Dale abbey, 308. ; 
Dalmatian horſe, 9), 328, 
Dalyſon family, 280. 
L - Dammini, painter, 261, 
an river, 425, 437. 
Danbury, 44, 5 
Dancing hundred, 53, 


the citizens to a tax, i8— winter at 
Fulham, 15,—harraſs the country 
of the Eaſt Angles for fifty years, 
with wars, 71.—torture king K9- 
mund to death, 92.—land, 112.— 
take Lincoln, 228.—d-feated, 242. 
burn Bardney, 229.—beſiege Not. 
tingham, 283.—king ſlain, 225, 
Danes bank and money, 173. 
Danes blood, 46, 56. 
Danes moor plain, 170. 
Danes wort, 114, 222, 223. 
- graves, 116*, | 
—- camp, 116, 343. 
— ͥͤ hills, 209. 8 
Daniel, founder of Black friars, Here. 
ford, 452. | 
Dannigſchow river, 425. 


ment, 175. | | | 
Darcy, family, 47.—ſecretary and ba. 
ron, 59, 230, 270. N 


count Colcheſter, and earl Rivers, 

59.——Norman, of Nocton and 

Knaith, 230. i : 
Darlſton, 386, 
Darley 2bbey, 308. 
Darſham, 89. | 
Dar went river, 307. 
Dawall, 455. 


D* Audeville, William, abbot, 353, 
David, earl of Huntingdon, kept 
priſoner in Odiam caſtle, 12 1.—ap 
Jenkin ap Enion ſided with Lan- 
caſter houſe againſt Edward IV, 638. 
—the brother of prince Lhewelin, 
ruined himſelf and country, 588.— 
Davies, Mary, horned, 434. | 
Date, 21, 59, 170, '366, 534. 
Davenant, William, 24 
Davenport, 438, 439.—family, ib. 
Daventry, 165, 17 3.—camp, 173. 
Davers, fir Robert, family, 81. 
David, Saint, biſhop of Menevia, 
brought the Britons from Pelagia- 
niſm by a miracle, 524. - promon- 
tory or land, 514,—town, 519.— 


head, 554. | 
Dawling field, 112. | 
Dawn family, hereditary forreſters of 
Delamere foreſt, 424. 


Deadkeadland, 8g, _ 
Deane, 168, 180, 181.—family, ib, 
town, 186. | | 
De Albineio, See Albiny. 
De Alto Pecco, 303. 


Debenham, 85. | 
De Bello Capite. See Beauchief, 
De Bello Fago. See Beaufoy. 
De Caſineto, 76. ne 
Dedham, 69. 
De Diviſis, nunnery, 167. 
Dee, Dr. John, 369. 1 
Dee river, 421.—ſource, 535, 528. 
Deed, 281. 
Deeds, 457.—how confirmed, 43. 
Deeping, 224, 225, 240.—fens, 224+ 
6 Deerfald, 4.55» 
De Gaunt, 226. 
De Gernon, 427. 
De Glanville, 116. 
Degge, fir Simon and family, 395. 
Deheu meath, 505. 


Deheubarth, ib. De 
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De Inſula, 72. | \ - Digby family, 222,—pedigree, 599%, Doxyerran, 46. | 
Delacres abbey, 378. 427. ; —— Dr. 344.— fr Kenelm's Dorſton, 440, | 

De la Pole, mayor of Hull, 77.— library, 597. Dothill, 417. | : 
Michael, earl of Suffolk, 77. —mar- Dithorne, 3 | Dotterel, a bird, 230. 

quis and duke of Suffolk, ib. Mi- Dillon, earls of Roſcommon, 24. Dove river, 301, 377, 378, 394.— dale, 
chael, his wealth and untimeiy death, Dimetz, 504. _— 
ib, —John, earl of Lincoln, ib.— Dimetia, 504. ö Dour, or Dowgate, 4, 
Edmund and Richard, earls of Suf- Dimock family, 225, 229, 230.— Dover court, 60. | 
folk, ib. — William, duke of Suffolk, 


, ' champions of England, 229, 286. — baron, 81. 
oi. Michael, ſlain at Agincourt, Dinan, Fulk de, 3906“. | 


a l þ — Thomas, earl of, 24. 
where buried, 87.—family monu- Dinant, or Dinham, Alan de, received x 


Dovy river, 538. 
ments, 88.—earl of Pembroke, 514. the barony of Burton from Henry I. Douglas, Mar 


; ro garet, counteſs of Len- 
Delalande family, 246. for killing the French king's cham- nox, 8. 9 
Delalaund family, 213, 230. pion in ſingle combat, 166. Dow river, 

De la Ligne, 251 Dinas, what, 3, 586.—caſtle, 476. Doward, Great and Little, 448. 

De Liſle, 72. Dinas Melin y craig, 585, Dowbridge, 165*, 165. 
Delapre abbey, 165, 176. 194. Dinas Melin y Wyg, 585. | 


Dowgate, 4 
Delphi, pillar from, 172, Dinas Belin, 4. 


Down family, 4.39. 

Delves family, 424+ | Dinas Bran, 576, 585. Downing, 592. | ; | 
Demetia, 54. | Dinas Emry, 553. Downing coll-ge intended, 129, 134. 
De Monte Caniſio. See Monchenſey. Dinas y Pryf, 585. fir George aud fir James, 129. 
Denbigh, 575, 579, 580.— barons, Jinbech y Pyſkod, | Downton, 457. | 


579, 580.—carls, 580,—one killed, Dinger, and camp, 450. 
| 34.2- 7 | | Dinemore, 462, 
Denbighſhire, 575 577. 587.— plants, Dingle, what, 406. 
587. | 3 Dingley, 186. 3 
Dengy, 43. 59. — hundred, 42.— Dingley, or Din'ey family, 353. 


Downham, 90, 116,—butter, 116.— 
hail; i -- | 

Dowrdwy, Owen Glyn, 465. 

Drayton Baſſet, 375, _ 


— — Fenny, 201. | 
marſh, 54+ | Dinley, family, 353. — — in Middleſex, 42.—-North- 
Denham, fir John, 24. Dinorwig, 553. | amptonſhire, 166, 199.—Shropſhire, 
Deniſon, Witliam, his mauſoleum, . T)inothus, abbot of Bangor, 398, 419.—battle fought here be= 
200. N | Diocleſian en aged in a difficult war in tween Lancaſter and York, 398, 
Denwall, 434. Fs the eaſt, 5 0 . == e 
Denne, Henry, biſhop of Bangor, re- Diſart caſile, 588, 591. —— family, 155. 

bduilt Bangor cathedral, 542. | Diſcs, Oman, | | — cons the poet, 24, 201, 348. 
Dennington, 88. | | Diſewort, 212. „ ITED Driby, 273. „ 

Denny abbey, 142“. Diſh, filver, with an inſcription, 508, Drinkeſton, 8 4. 

Denton, 251. Diſhley, 211. | Droitwieh, 352, 360. 

Denton f mily, ih. Diſney and f-mily, 249. — Dronfield, 309. 

Deny, Fdward, lord, 41. | FF Dropbing well, 3588. 

St. Derfeld image burnt, 546. Ditton, or Dirchton, 72. Proves, 235. | 8 

Denny, fir Edward, 41. 49. Ditton Fen, 141. | „Druid amu.ct, where found, 293. 
Depeham, 75, 104. Divinity, attributed to rivers, 422. Druidion, 577. 85 
Depenbache, 422. Dixie, ſir Wolſtan, 162. Druidiſm monuments of, gar. : 

De Petrz Ponte, 284. Do:!ors Commons, 18. Druids, 565, 567. —- who, and what 
De Pratis abbey, 194. Doctor's gate and head, 317. nations had them, 577. —temple, 
Derannings ſlate, o. JIScKow, 487. : i 311.—monuments, 521 *-_- 


Derby, 301, 30). —reaſon of the name, Dodo, 375. 3 
ib. —counteſs of, 24. — her monu- Dodington, 113, 142, 424, 437.— 
ment, 202.—lords and earls of, 326“, family, 47 | 
303.—houſe, 28. „ + © on ; 11 
Derbyſhire, 301, 305. —dimenſiops, Dogmsel's, St, monaſtery, 514, 521, Dryden, the poet, 24, 180,—John, his 
305.— its people called in Bede's Dolbatern caſtle and lake, 553. charity, 160, 1 
time Mercii Aquilonares, 304. — Dolben, family, 119. Dryſlan callle, 506. | | 
mand. 226; Dol Gelheu, 538, 540. Dubritius, arcbiſhop of Caerleion, 
Derham, 30, 52, 117*, 98. — Weſt, Dolichenus, Jupiter, 489. 1 5 tranſlated the ſee to St. David's, 
110.— family, ib.—fir Thomas, ib Domeſday book, where kept, 25.— 499, 527. —reſigned and retired, 
—Dr. William, 52, 303, 377. printing, 2. | with ſeveral of his clergy, to a mo- 
Derventio, 307. | » | — for Middleſex, 12. —Eſſex, naſtery, 527. biſhop of Landaff, 493. 
Derwent river, 351. 49.— Suffolk, 79. — Norfolk, 1co. Ducket, Andrew, 132. | 


Drury family, 81. 

Drws Ardudwy, 542. 
Dry Stoke, 219, 222. 

Drybie family, 229. 


Derw, in Welch, what, 577.  —Cambridgeſhire, 120,—Hunting- Ducks, wild, 27. | 
Derwydhon, what, 577. donſhire, 157.—Northamptonſhire, Dudley, John, viſcount Liſle, 148.— 
De Saint Pierre, 422. 170.—-Leiceſterſhire, 197,-—Rut- Edmund, ib,—Robert, earl of Lei- 
De Saliſbury, family, 91. landſhire, 221,—Staffordſhire, 339. ceſter, 196, 336, 342. — Robert, 342. 
f Deva, 422. 75 | —Shropſhire, 401.—Lincolnſhire, 380, —barons, 534. — family, 370,— 
Devereux family, 48, 462, 463, 536. 234. —-Nottinghamſhire, 286.— title, ib. 380. —Ambroſe, earl of War- 
Le Walter, viſcount Hereford, 463. Derbyſhire, 305.-—Warwickſhire, wick, 332.—and Ward 380,—Ro- 
carl of Eſſex, 48.— Robert, earl of 6 333. Worceſterſhire, 355.— bert, baron of Denbigh, 57. 
Eſſex, 463.— fir Edward, ib. — ſir Cheſhire, 428. —— Herefordſhire, Dudley, 370. —caſtle and honor, 379, 
— ſir George, ib.— Price, ib. 445. 7 fy 2 . foſſil, 370. | 
Devils of Croyland, 223, 235. Domus converſorum, 19. — Dean, his ſeal, 59. 
Devil's arſe in the Peak, 303, 319, Dolymaes mawr, 544. Dudo, a Saxon, 375. 
. | Dolbenmaen, 554 , Dueſbury porcelain, 307. 
Devil's dike, 72, 141. Dolywethelan, 5606. Duffield, 306. 
Deunana, 4.23. Don river, | | Dugdale, ſir William, 344. 
Devonſhire, Charles, carl of, 8. Donat's, St. caſtle, 500, 501.  Dugeneſle, 54. | | 
Dewes, fir S. 81. | Donnington, 241, 413. Duglevi lordſhip, 5 19. 
Dial, cut in box, 110. | Doodle Oak, 54. Duina, the firſt biſhop | of Lickfield, 
Dial Rodri, 560. Dore and river, 445- | 337. 6 
Diana Arduena, 329. Dorman gate and pence, 182. Dules river, 446, 47 3 05 
Diana, temple of, 5. —image, 480. Dormanton, 182. 5 Duleſſe Hugh, and Iſe commot, 81. 
Diane camera, 5. | Dormeceaſter, 155, 182. Dun, what, 227. RE : 
| Dice, antient, 19. Dormer family, 315.— Robert and Dunham, 425.—Maſſey, 440. | 
8 dum, 549, 559. TOs Charles, earls of Caernarvon, 556. Dunmow, 43, 53.— Little, 53.—cuſ- 
4 | Dictum N 330. Dormundceaſter, 155. | tom of claiming a gammon of bacon 
Didlington, 113. | Dor river, 442, * here by the couple that had not re- 
Dieulacres, 394 Domus ternalis, 495. pented within a year and a day, ib. 
Diffring Divr, 4.50. Dorn, 370. Dunnington caſtle, 211. 
Diganwy, 549, 559. Dorntord, 162. . Dunnington in Suffolk, 76, 87. —in 
Digby, Everard, one of the powder Dorn's pence, 182. Leiceſterſhite, 195. 


| Plotters, 219. 


| Dun- | 
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Dunraven houſe, 501. 


Dunſmoor, 10. 

Dunſtan gave Hendon to the monks 
of St. Peter in Weſtminſter, 11.— 
his eſcape, 88.—his tools, 205. 

Dunſettan, who, 481. 

Dunsford ferry, 162. 

Dunſton, 267. 

Dunſton hill, 105.—Baſſet, 198. 

Dunwich, 76, 87.—biſhop, 88. 


Durance, 29. 


Durley, 353. 
Durham houſe, 6, 21. 


Durobrivæ, 155, 182. 


Durocaſes, 166, 182. 

Durolitum, 41. 

Duroliponte, 153, 158. 

Duroſiponte, 153. 

Durwood, 34. 

Dutton, 425, 438. 

family, 425. —one of it reſcued 
the carl of Cheſter from the Welſh, 
with a crew of fidlers and pipers, 
from whence they have a peculiar 
authority over the Cheſhire fidlers, 


4.35) 


4.39. 
Dwarf elder, from what thought by 


the country people to be produced, 
46. 


Dwarfes money, 449. 


Dor Teivi, 524. 


Dwy, what, 421. 


Dwy Gyvylcheu, 557- 
Dyffrin Ardudwy, 545. 
Dyffrin Dore, 442. 
Dyffynn river, 541. 
— Clwyd, 575. 
Dyffyr Dwy, 421. 

Dy = Gwydhelen, 11 
Democks family, 208. 
Dynders, what, 413. 


Pyved, 504. 


Dyvrod, a Britiſh proper name, a6; 


Dyvy river, 524, 526. 
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ADESBURG, 424. 
Eadulph, archbiſhop of Lichfield, 


3iT- 
Ealalphneſs, 46, 59. 


Eagle, 249.—brals, 278, 241. 


| Eagle's tower, 555. 


Ealing, 15 


| Fanbert earl of Worceſter, 373. 
Earth moves at the Birches, 412. 
Eaſt India A 27,—houſe, 28. 


Eaſtney, abbot of Weſtminſter, 29. 


5 Eaſton, 88.— little, 54. —ad turtim, ib. 


—-Mauduit, 178. 
Eaſton neſſe, 70, 88. 


Eaſtwood, 52. 
Eatheme, 353. 


Eatingdon, Nether, 334. 
Eaton, 324, 328, 430, 450. 


3 Eaton wall camp, 450. 
FEbonith, 491. 
8 Ebulum, 114. 
Echo, 187, 534. 
Eccles, 96, 111. 


Eccleſhall, 37, 388, 389. 
Eccleſton, 434. 


| Eccleſwall caltle, 463. 


Ecton, 7 —hill, 394. 
Edale, 321 


Edelfleda repaired and fortified Leiceſ- 


ter, 194, 426. 
Edenbam, 245. 


Eden tree, 317.—tiver, 541. 


Edeſbury hall, 434. 


Edgar, his charter to Wirecot, 311.— 


rowed up the river Dee in riumph, 


55 by three kings and all the princes of 


Wales, 423, 430.—his palace, 430. 
aſſiſted biſhop Ethel wolph in building 
Peterborough monaſtery, 167, 
where crowned, 245. impoſed a 
tribute of three hundred wolvcs 


8 $.-% 


ſkins yearly on Ludwal, prince of 
Wales, 538. 
Edgebaſton, 343. 
Edgehill, a battle there between king 
harles I. and the parliament, 333, 
327. 

Edgecote batt' e, 170. 

Edge worth, 30. 

Edilfred, king of Northumberland, ſlew 
twelve hundred monks, for praying 
for the Britiſh Chriſtians againſt the 
Saxon infidels, 422. 

Eddinghall, 392. 

Edith Weſton, 223*. 


Edinſor, 307. 


Edmonton, 11, 29. 

Edmund, king, crowned, 225. 

Edmund, St. where crowned, 83.—en- 
gaged the Danes, for ſeven hours, 


with equal ſucceſs and loſs, 93 — 
martyred by the Danes at Hoxon, 
becauſe he would not renounce Chriſ- 


tianity, 71, 56,—his body tranſlated 
to St. Edmund's Bury, 73.—its re- 

movals, 51.—his cape, 97, 112.— 
chapel, 97, 112, 114.—reſided twelve 
months at Hunſtanton, to get Da- 
vid's Pſalms by heart, 114. | 

Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, 7. | 

Edmund Crouchback, earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, 196. 

Edmund Ironſide ſlew great num- 

bers of the Danes at Brentford, 
and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, 


of London, 3.—got the better of 


the Danes at Aſhdown, but by trea- 
chery loſt the day again, 42.— re- 
covered Lincoln from the Danes, 
228, 
Edmund, St, promontory of, PPV 


ditches, and liberty, 126. — where 
he landed, when adopted by king | 


Offa, ib. 


Edmund's Bury, St. 72, 73, 70-81. 


juriſdiction, church, abbey, revenues, 
churches, parliament, 80. 


St. Edmund's diviſion, 71. —hill, 80. 


— franchiſe, 79. 


Edmund de Langley begins Foderin- 


gay college, 166, 181. 


Edward, William, a bridge builder, | 


8. 


| Edric Sueon, a Mercian duke, way- 


laid prince Alfhelm, and killed him, 
as he was hunting, 398. 


Edric Weald, a Saxon, overcome 


and diſpoſſeſſed of his territories * 
the Mortimers, 


Edulfineſſe, 46. 


Edward the Confeſſor builds Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey, 7, 24.—glant to Rand. 


Peper, knt 43.—will, 219.— re- 


ceived a ring from a ſtranger as a 


preſent from St. John, at Havering, | 


which gave that name to the place, 


4432.—gave Waltham to Harold, earl 


Godwin's ſon, 41. 


Edward I. attempted to build a bridge 
from Bangor to Angleſea for his 


ariny, 549.—his children, where bu- 
ried, 7.—how healed. of his wound 
in the Holy Land, 26. his Racue, 


555. 
Edward II, his bleth- -place, 565. 
Edward III. where buried, 7. 


Edward IV. married privately Eliza 


beth, daughter ro the lord Rivers, 
and was the firſt of our kings ſince 
the Conqueſt that married a ſubject, 

-172.,—married privately Elizabeth, 

daughter to the lord Rivers, and was 

the firſt of our kings, ſince the Con- 
queſt, that married a ſubject, 166*.— 
made away his brother George, duke 
of Clarence, 166.—his coins, 273. 
—— finiſhed Foderingay college, 
181.,—children, 7. 


Edward V. murdered by his uncle 


Richard, ſuppoſed to have been 
thrown into the T ha'nes, but found 


X. 

in the Tower, and buried in W. a. 
minſter abbey, 24. —monument aud 
bones, 24.—tomb of, 269. 

VI. monument, 24.—bed Tin 


which he was born, 14. — founded 
Chriſt church holpita“, 27. 


Edward, fon to king Alfred, fortiſic 


Maldon, 45. 

the Elder got the county 

of the Iceni from the Danes, and 
added it to the kingdom of the 
Weſt Saxons, 71. — cut off the 
Danes at Tetnal, 375. 

Edward, ſon of ent), III. earl pa- 
latine of Cheſter, 439“. 


— — 


Edward, the ſon of George, duke of 


Clarence, earl of Warwick, Put to 
death by Henry VII. 332. 

Edward, the ſon of Eimund J. anpley, 
carl of Rutland and duke of Albe— 

marle, 220.—carl of Cambr dge and 
duke of York, 24.—-1]ain in the 

battle of Agincourt, 128. — began 
Foderingay college, 181,—h's death 
and monument, hn Fad of Owen 
Gwynedd, lain, and bis tomb, 534. 

St. Edwa'd's hoſtle, 134. 

Edward:ſton, 84. 

Edwyn, claims againſt rhe © Conqueror, 
114. 

Eel pout, 

Effeceſtra ne 

Egbert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, con- 
quers Suthred, 4. 


Egbert, king of Kent, defeats Wiglaf, 


| 276. | 
Egelric, abbot, made cauſe: ays through - 
= tens and did ſeveral good w orks, 


224. 
Egelward, duke of Dorſet, 354. 
Egerton family, 171, 422, 424.— 
Thomas, lord chancellor and baron 
Elleſmere and viſcount  Brackley, 
400. | 
Egtrid, king of Northumberland, de- 
moliſhed Cheſter, 421. 
Fgga, officiary earl of Lincoln, 233. | 
Eglwys, Aſaph and Kyndem, 591- 


Eike, 


Eikon baſliks, its author, 58, 
Eifl mountain, 553. 


Eiſtedſods, what, 557. 
Elbe gate, 4. 


Elden hole, 393, 321. 


E! dred, king, f. miſy, Sr. 


Eleanor, duicheſs of Glouceſter, 7.— 
queen where ſhe died, 293.--hcraffec- 
tion to her huſband, 8. —where bu- 

. ried, | 


Elder tree on a church tower, 275. 


Ellenhall, 376, 389. 


Elleſmere. 400,—barons, ib. 
St, Elian's ſhrine, 572. 
Elirch, road, 224. 


Eliſeg, 582. 
Elizabeth, queen, where buri ied, * 


her eloge, 7.—her gallery, 55. —her 
elm, 15 —her porter, 245, 
Elizabeth, - queen of Bohemia, 24 


_ Elkington, N. 274. 


Ellaſton, 396. 

Ellingham caſtle, 461. 

Elliot, family, 98. 

Elm, 141“. 

Elm, queen PHE ASE 75. | 

— North, 98, 1105 —bifhopric, 
W.. 

Elmeley, 353. 

Elmley caſtle, 369. 

Elſebienſis, Alexander, 481. 

Elſnam, 278. 

Elſing, 98.—ſpitle, 24, 117“. 


FElſtob, Mrs. 370. 


Elrich road, 161. | 

Eltham, John de, the ſon of Edward 
II. earl of Cornwall, 7. 

Elton, 182, 166. 

Elton, 155. | | 

Eluley, 129, 153. 1 


: 


| Fadred, duke of Mercia, ſirnamed 

Walhthir, 559.—defeated by prince 

L ib. 
agle rocks, E 

1 where bred, 550. 

Eaſter, diſpute about keeping it, be- 

tween St. Auſtin and the Britiſh bi- 

ſhops, 

Edles, Finn, a companion of 

Fitz Haimon, the cornqueror of Gla- 

morganſhire, 493. — his poſterity 

called Stradlings, 1b. 


Eccleſiaſtical benefices, inheritable, 
98. 

Eclopfes in Aries, fatal to ſome places, 

409, | 


Edeva, queen, 7 5. 

Edgar; (ſurnamed the Baniſhed) the 
ion of Edmund Ironſide, 154. 

Ed ſbury hall; 434. | 

Editha, declined marriage out of reve- 

rence to the virginſtate, and was 

ca endared, 37G. 


dhe fritprince of Wales of Sngl! iſh 
extract on, 549. 

Edward, the fon of king Edward II. 

made earl palatine of Cheſter and 

Flint, and een to parliament, 

when a child, 439“. 

Edwin, a Saxon porentate, gave Led- 

bury to the church of Hereford, 
thinking he was cured of a palſy, on 


dhe interceſſion of St, Echelbert, 44g. | 


Edwin, a Dane, 114: 
Edwin Mercia, 370. 
Edwin, placed on the FTP of "RR 
thumberland by Kedwald, having 
been before excluded, 284. 
Egbert conquered Cuthred, 1. 
Egerton, Scroop, earl of Bridgewater, 
I. 
Eglwys Abernon, 1 
Egwine, biſhop of eee, 353. 
Ein Albelen fiſh, 544. 
Eldeſt ſons of the kings of England, 
. earls of Cheſter and Flint, 427: as 
princes of Wales, 135. 
| Eleano!'s body where buried, 23.— 
her bowels buried at Lincoln, 228. 
het etofles, 11, 271, 532. 
Eleanor, ſiſter to Henry II. 332. 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas "Holand 
earl of Kent, 532. 

Elephantiaſis, a diſeaſe, whence ſup- 
poled to have come hither, 195. 
Elephants denen, where found, 112. 
Elfrid, earl, 153. 
Elie river, 493 


Elizabeth, her epitaph, 7. 
— 0" WS of Henry 
VII. where buried, 7. — counteſs 
of Ormond, where buried, 8. 
the daughter of the earl of Rutland, 
where buried, ib: —- daughter of 


4. Claxe, counteſs of Ulſter, 
ounded Clare hall, 124, 132.— 
wife of Edward IV. perfected 


Queen's co lege in Cambridge, 132. 


—the daughter of Henry Grey, lord 
Cob enor, 302. | 

Elmham, .38, 93, 116#*, 

Eltham, John de; where buried; 7. 
Elveden and title, 89. 

Elwaſton, 302, 308. 

Elwell, high and low, 467. 

_ Elwy river, 588. 

Ely houſe, 9, 26. — hoſile, 134. 

Ely. ifle of, 143. —-biſhop's rights, 


monuments, ib. palace, porta, caſ- 

tle, rofpitals, vineyard, 

liege, 144. 

Emanuel college in Cambridge, found - 
ed by ſir Walter Mildmay, 124, 133. 

Emeline, the daughter of Urſus D Ab- 


cot, 3525 354. 
Vol. . 


 Foward II. born at Caernarvon, and 


Erming ſtreet, 2, 1 


Eligog, a bird which ys but one egg | 


| William de Burgo, earl of Ulſter, 


counteis of Shrewſbury, 301, 302. 


ib.—- church, 1b,-—lantern, ib,-— - 


council, 


Li 
5 
N | E | 
, 


Emilin, 50g. . 
Enermeve, Hugh; 


lord of Deeping, 


22 
. Hugh de, 225. 

Enfield, iz, 382. —chace, 24.—þa- 
lace, 24. 29. | 
Engait family, batons, 168, 52.— 

title, 29. N 


Engeaſton, 42. 

. noerlton, 42. 

England; Little, beyond Wales, 514. 

Englepea, 568: 

Englith, i invaded and reduced Angleſey, 
in the time of Edward I. 360. 

Engliſh Maelor; 589. 

Eniawry in Welch, what, 466. 

Enion ap Kadivor, a Welch nobleman, 


invited Fitz Haimon into Wales, 93. 


Enville, 382. 

Eoves, ſwineherd to Eg wine biſhop 
of Worceſter, 353. | 

Epitaph on a wreſtler, 1598. 

Epiton, 293. 

Epping, 55. —foreſt, ib. 


Epworth. 280. 
Frca l ande title, 414. 


Erdborougb, 195, 347 

Erdeſw ick, dampſon, 3p7-—ſamily, 
"; 

Erdfley family, 443. 

Eteinuc, 441. 

Ereri, 550. 


by. ib. 
187, 248, 250. 
Error of Polydore n in Angelo 
Capella and Cay, concerning the 
Ordovices, . 
Erthi 534. 
Erwaff river, 284, 293, 302. 
Erw'r Porth, what, 536. 
Erytheia in lonia, 219. 
Erythræum prom, 219. 
Eſchallers, Stephen de, 123. 


Eſkerbrock, 475. 


Eſkithrog, 476. 

Eſlington, 38 5. 

Eſſenden, 219, 223.— baron of, ib. 

Eſſex, Mr. altar- piece by, 132.—his 
obſervations on Lincoln cathedral, 


258. 


Eſſex, family, 4 42.—fort at Colcheſter, 


59 PRO de, 42,—Robert, _ of, 


Effex houſe, 6, 21. | 

— county of, 41, 49. — foreſt, ib. 
— bounds, and ſoil, ib. —cheeſe, 42. 
earls, 47, 48, 03. —plants, 64, — 
Domeſday, 49- 


counteſs of, her archievement, 
ay. 


Eſſex, Robert de, 42.— Henry de, he- 


reditary ſtandard bearer to the kings 
of England, ib. : 

Eſtenes ad turrim, 43. 

Eſton, 43, 172. 

Eftoteville family, 225, 66. 

Eftrange family, 414. 

Eftre, 43. 

Eſtrighill, 458. 

Ethelardus, viceroy of Worceſter, 340. 


Ethelbald, king, founds Croyland ab- 


bey, 223. 
Ethelbald, betrayed by his own ſub- 
jects, 301. —aſſaſſinated by Beared, 
331.— where buried, 301. 
Ethelbert, the firſt founder of St; Paul's, 
London, 5.—the firſt Chriſtian king 
of the Saxons, gave Tillingham to 
St. Paul's — in London, 43. 


—murdered at Hereford by Cuen 


dreda, Offa's wife, whilſt he courted 
their daughter, 443: ,—whetc buried, 
ib. 

Ethelfleda, 101.— fortified Later” 
194. took Derby by ſutprize from 
the Danes, and put them all to the 
ſword, 301 — rebuilt Tamworth, 
375. —built a caſtle at Stafford, 389. 
—another at Cherbury, 403. built 
Bridgenorth, 7 built Eadeſ- 


7 


| Echelred, 


Eton, 185. 
| 2 471, 229. — baron Willough: 


_ Ewenn 
_ Ewias * 442. —Robert, carl of 


Fairfax. Samuel, 


X. 


burg, 424. built Runckhorn, 426. 

governed eight years, aſter her 

huſband's death, in very troubleſome. 

times, ib, took Bricenemaure and 

the wife of a Britiſh king i in it, 471. 

—beautified and adorned Warwick, 

328.— repaired Cheſter, 423. 

king, drove Canute the 
Dane out of Lincoln: and reto-k it, 
228, — divided Mercia into five 
biſhoprics, 356.—ſailed round An- 
gleſey, and watted it. 565. 

Ethelred, king, his well, 451. 

Ethelied, brother to Wulplier, king of 
Mercia, 167. 

Ethel reda, virgin daughter of king 
Anna, canonized, 52.—liberty, ib. 

. the wife ot Tombertus, go- 
vernor of the Girvii, 143. 

Ethelwold, biſhop of Wincheſter, te- 
built St. Au rey's nunnery demo- 

liſhed by the Danes, 125.—rebuilt 
Thorney abbev and filled it with 

monks ib. —rebuilt Peterborough 
monaſtery, 167, | 

Ethercd, king of Rad de- 
feated by King Redwald near Idte- 
ton, 29. 

Eta iopum Nuri what, 181. 


Etocetum. 375,378, 584 


Eu ruria, 386. 

Ftwall, 307. 

Eudo, a No man nobleman, 229: 
Eudo dapifer, 46. 

Everingham family, 293. 
Everſden, monk of Bury, 73. 


Everſden, 335. 


Eveſham, 353, 370. 
Eugenius, pope, 220. 
Evionydh, 542. 
Eulo, 5 


Eure or 8 family, 47. 


Evremond, St. 24. 


Euſtace, carl of Bol de, 4 
Euſton, 89. 8 : 46 


500. 


442. 
Ewias caſtle, 442, 445 146 477. 


Exwias, vale of, 442. 


Ewias Harold, 442, 445 446. 

Exchange, royal, 2 

Exchequer, whence the name is de- 
rived, 25. 

Exeter; 187. 

Ex ning, 127. 


| EZoyn, where, 88. 


Extenfio, promontory of, 76. 
Exton, 222. | 
Exuperius, biſhop of Bayeux, 208. 
Eye, 76, 89.—honour of, 89, 43. 
Eyewell, 

Kyewell brook; 221.--wood, 4.53: 


| Eyre, Simon de, builds Leadenhall, 


11, 89. 
Eyleney, 16. 


F. 


NVABIAN, John, 53 
Fairfax, a noble family ſo called 
from their fair hair, 340. 
lived, at one time, 
with his father and mother: grand- 
father and grandfather, great grand- 
father and great grandmother, 340. 
Fairwell; 393. 
Faith's, I church, 5. 
Fakenham, 106. 
Falcons, where bted, 514. 
Falkborn, 56. 
Falkſley, 375. 
Faiſtaff, fir John, 95s 110.—his lov 
ters, 111. 
Fane, ſir Thomas, 479. | 
F anelhen, inGerman, what, 1 15. 
Farmer, family, 166, 172.—captain, 
Farnde 
rndon 34. 
: 4 Farn- 


wo” 


Farndon, South and camp, 185, 
Farthingſtone, 175. 

Faſeley, 383. 

Fatneſs of cattle, 235. 
Faunconberge, Henry, 284. 


Fauſtus, the (on of king Vortigern, 493. 


Faweſley, 165, 174. 

Fawelley, family, 165.—— Hf. de, 
founded a houſe for Auguſtine friars 
at Daventry, ib. 

Fawley, 463. 

Feckenham toreſt, 352, 360.—abbot, 
360. Eg 

Feldon, 327, 333. 

Felix, biſhop, 77. 

Felixtow, 61, 77, 86. 

Felley, 286. 

Fen Ditton, 125. 

Fenmen, 126. 

Fennor family, 113. 

Fens in Northamptonſhire, 167.— 
W. and E. 269, 235. 

Fenton, Elijah, 386. | 

Ferminus, his monument ſpurious, 88. 

Fernby, 278. | 

Fern, 209. 

Ferne, biſhop, 24. | 

Fernham, St. Genovef, 73.— battle, 

8 

Fernleg, 398. 


Ferra, a fiſh ſo called, 544. | 
Ferrer, or de Ferrariis, tamily, 166, 


222, 219, 329, 334, 375, 378, 384, 
98 - William de, earl of Derby, 
320. — Henry de, 331.—kobert de, 


earl of Nottingham, 28 5. — Robert, 


count de, ib. | 
Ferrers, of Grooby, 195, 443. — of 
Chartley, 376, 443. | 


Ferrers, changed their names to Shir- 


ley, and are now earis of Ferrers, 
334.—Robert, dedicated a monaſtery 
to God and the Virgin at Merival, 
and lies there buried 1n a bull's hide, 


Feſtineog, 538. 


Fetherſtone, 382. 
Fetney, 275. 


Fetter lock, 166.—meaning of the de- 


vice, 182, —keep in form of, ib, 


| Fetters, votive, 127. 
Ffynno Aſa, 591 


Ffynnon tas, 550, 551. | 
Fibula, 116*, 242. — Roman, where 
found, 15, 62. 2 


Field, maſter of Foderinghay college, 


decorates the windows, 181. 


Fielding, William and Baſil, earls of 


Denbigh, 580. 


Fiery meteor, coming from the ſea, 


that burnt ſixteen ricks of hay and 
two barns, poiloned the graſs and 


killed the cattle, preceded by ſwarms 


of locuſts, extinguiſhed by firing of 
guns, 543. | „ 


5 Filloughley, 357. 


Finbarrow, 434. 


Finbororough, 4, 424. 
Finch, Heneage, baron of Daventry, 


 173.—earl of Nottingham, 294. 

Finchingfield manor, held by the te— 
nure of turning the ſpit at the king's 
coronation, 55. 


Finchley, 30. 


Findon, 179. 
Fineſhed, 187. 
Finiſheved monaſtery, 168, 


| Finlet, 237. 


Fire of London, 19.—Burwell, 141. 
— Newmarket, 140. —Ramtay, = 
 —Croyland, 235,—Olweſtry, 400. 


Fire, uſed in the manuring of ground, 


Firn, what, 551. 
Firv, 508. 
Fiſcard, 514, 520. 


Fiſh, where plentiful, 230. feeding on 


ſhells, 544. —monocular, 551, 52. 
Fisher, bilhop, his tomb, 1 33. 051 


Fiſherton, 289. 


3524. i . 15 
Fitz Roger Robert, John, lord of Cla- 


Fiſhwick's hoſtel, 124. ; 

Fiſkerwick park, 394. 

Fitch family, 289. | 

Fitton, family, 426. 427. 2 

Fitz Alan, lord Marcher of Wales, 

399%. 

Fitz Alan family, 398, 400, 401. 

Fitz Archer family, 41. 

Fitz Auſculph, William, 3735. 

Fitz Corbet, Roger, 398. | 

Fitz Hamon, invited into Glamor- 
ganſhie by ſeſtin ap Gwrgant, 493: 
—divided Glamorganſhire- among 
twelve knights, his followers, to 
hold of him in fee, ib.—reſerved 
to himſelf, and erected a court of 
juſtice at Caerdiff, Cowbridge, and 

_ Kynhg caſtle, 494. 

Fitz Hamon, Robert, ſlew prince Rhys 
ap Tewdwr in battle, and turned his 
arms againſt his inviter, 4933. 

Fitz Herbert family, 301, 3060. —An- 
thony, chief juſtice of the Common 
Pleas, 302. | . 

Fitz Hugh, Robert, baron Malpas, 
422. c 

Fitz John, Robert, 47. 

Fitz Lewis family, 42. 

Fitz Maurice, 43. 

Fitz Nigel, William, got. 

Fitz Oſbert family, 77. 

Fitz Otho, H. 75. | | 

Fitz Parnel, Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 

| 196, Ne gs | 

Fitz Patrick, 422. Z 


Fitz Petre, or Piers, Geoffrey, chief | 


juſtice and earl of Eſſex, 47. 
Fitz Ranulph family, 94. | 
Fitz Richard, Robert, 371. 


Fitz Robert, John, lord of Clavering, 


47, 94. Wy” 


Fitz obert, governor of Cardigan, 


vering, 47. 


Fitz Roy, Henry, baron of Sudbury, 


viſcount Ipſwich, and earl of Eu on, 

89.— duke of Grafton, ib.—earl of 
ottingham, 285. — James, duke of 

Monmouth, 492. | 


Fitz Roy family, 87,—George, duke 
Foſſington, 210. 

Foſton, 306. 5 
Fotheringhay caſtle, 166, 18 1.—: de- 
moliſhed, 162. 182.-—ſcatfold and 


of Northumberland, 24. 
Fitz Stephens, 521.—his account of 
London, 5. | | 


Fitz Tancred, Richard, governor of. 


Haverford caſtle, 514. 


Fitz Walter family, 4, 54, 94.—he- 


reditary ſtandard-bearers of London, 


4. . 
Fitz Walter, Robert, 94. 
Fitz Warren, barons, 400.-—Pulk, 


397. Bio by 
Fitz Williams family, 273. 


| Flaccet, abbot of Weſtminſter, 24. 


Fladbury, 371. 

Flamen, what, 4. | 

Flamſted, John, 308. 

Flansford, 448. x 

Flaold, a Norman, 395“. 

Flaſhmire, 278. 

Flatbury, 354. 

Flavius Poſthumius Varus, 480. 

Flawford, 287. 

Fleam dike, 140. 

Fleet ſtreet, 4. 

Fleg, 110. | 

Fleming family, 495,—-fir William, 
105. | Gy 


Flemings; invited over by the nobility. 


to aſſiſt againſt Henry II, 95. —- 


tranſplauted from England to Wales, 


513, 519 

— way, 314, 519. 
Flemings-way ſtone, 495. 
Flete, 235. 
Flete river, 30; 4, 16. 
Fletton, 163. 
Flint caſtle, 588, 594. 
Flints, 81.—1quared, 108. 
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Flintham, 289. Fr 

Flintſhire, diviſion, produce, inhabj. 

_ tants, 558, 597. —plants, 39 ). 

Flitcham, 114. 

Flitton, 185. 

Flixton, 77. 

Floats, what, . 

Floharſbrook, 434. 

Florence of Worceſter, 367. 

Floods, 142*, 

Fludgate, 4: 

Felix, biſhop, a Burgundian, reduced 
the Eaſt Angles ready to apoſtatize 
to the Chriſtian faith, 76, 9). —ghis 

book of the goſpels, 90.— built the 


firſt Chriſtian church at Babingley, | 


114. 


Foley family, 372. — earl, 392 — Tho- 


mas, founds a ſchool, 356. 
Foljamb family, 246, 302. 
Folkingham, 225. 
Folliot, 166. —baron, ib. 


Font, 291, 241, 242.—at Ufford and 


Worlingworth, 86,—Orford, 87. 
Fontibus, Jeffrey de, 83. 
Food, a ſea plant uſed for, $23. 
Ford Helen, 544, 546. 

Fordham, 144. 
Fordin, 536. 
Forchoe hundred, 1oc. 


| _ Foreign troops in the Roman garriſons, 
Fitz Oſborn, earl of Hereford, 444 329. = | 

| PForeſt of Delamere, 424. 
Fornham St. Martin, &c, 82. | 
Fortenſes, band of, where ftationed, 


43. 1 8 8 
Fortibus, de William, earl of Albe- 
marle, 47. | 


Fortifications, 112.—Oſtorius', 169. | 
Forton, 380. | l 


Forts, chain of Roman, 173. oh 


- $45» 553» 580. 
Fortuny, 21. 


Forty-feet way, 166, 168, 187, 


Foſs, 252, 278,—nunnery, 252.--dike, 
227. 252. | | 585 | 


Folle-way road, 250, 266.—-wade, 


what, 331. | tg 
Foſſil horns, 185,—ſhells, 185,—teeth, 
141,—--trees, 280, 424,435, 428. 


0 - 


' wainſcot of the hall, 162. —college, 
181. | | 5 
Foulneſſe, 42. 


Foulſbam, 117“. 


Foundling hoſpital, 28. | 
Fountain, ebbing and flowing contrary 


to the ſea, 494.—ebbing and Jow- 
Ring at Cadiz, ib, —ebbing and 


flowing as the ſea, 505. 


- Fountaine, ſir Andrew, 116*, 


Fourtree hall, 29. 
Fowl, migratory, 522. 
Fowler houſe, 29. | 
Fownhope, 463. 


Fox family, 456.—Richard, biſhop of | 


Wincheſter, 227. — founder of Cor- 
pus Chriſti. college, Oxford, 250, 


251.— George, a ringleader of the 


| Quakers, where he firſt ſhewed him- 
ſelf, 241.— John, author of the Ads 


and Monuments, where born, 241» 


1 


carl of Hol. and, 234. 
Foymore, what, 
St. Fraid chapel, 571. 
Frame-work knitting, 287. 
Framlinghatn caſtle, 75, 86. 
Ftancerius, mayor of London, 4. 


Frances, daughter of Lionel, carl of 


Middleſex, 31. 

Frank marriage, 72. 

Fraukley, 360. 3 

Franks, where deſtroyed, 3. 

Frederick; Thomas, eularges St. Tho- 
mas's hoſpital, 28. | 

Freeby, 


_—-yertebrz, 146.— wood, 185,—- 
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Freeby, 212. 
Freeſchool, 51, 83. 

Freind, Dr. 24, 171. 25 i 
 Fremundus, the ſon of king Offa, 
Where lain by treachery, 327, 335. 
Freſheville, T. de, and family, 302. 
 Freſlingfield, 88. ET 
Freſton, 242.—priory, 225. 


Frevil family, 375, 123, 329. -monu- 


ment, 139. , | 
Frevil; Alexander, champion of Eng- 
land in the time of Edward II. 
the family Joſt this honour at the 
_ coronation of Richard II. 475. 
Freville family, 384. 
Friars minors, 560. 
| Frodſham caſtle, 426. 
Froom river, 440. 
Froſhwell, 44. 
Froſt, Henry, 123: 
Fulbrook, 333, 341. 
Fulburn, 125. ih 
Fulburne, two churches, 140.—braſs 
plate and bell in one of them, 141. 
Fulcher, the Shirleys deſcended from 
him, 301. | . 
Fulham, 4.—derivation of the name, 
10.— Danes winter at, 18. 
Fuller, the hiſtorian, 180. 
Fulmer, 125. Es 
Fulmerſton, fir Kichard, 102. 
Furbarrow, 434. | 
Furneſs, Henry, 15. BET 
_ Furnival family, 285, 293, 378. 
Furſeus, à Scot, 77. —his monaſtery, 


90. 

Fy feld, 5. 
Fynes, ſir Henry, 269. 
Fynon Vair, 540. 
— Dytffnog, 581. 


15 G. 
6 597. 
Gaedleos, 502. 
| Gaer, 474, 475, 536. 
"The Gaer, 402. „% ns 
Gage family, 82.—ſir Thomas, ib. 
Gaid y Newod, 578. | | 
Gainſborough, 230, 289.—carl of, 209. 
biſhop, 280. : 
Ihe Gainſborough at Leiceſter, 20). 
Galaxy called Walſingham way, 112. 
Galeazzo, viſcounts of Milan, 73. 
Galht y Odyn, 508. N 
Gall, where produced, 233, 281. 
Gallows at Melton Roſs, 278. 
Gallowdale, 279. | 
L. Gallus, where ſlain, 4: „ 
Gaw, fir David, hated by Owen Glyn 
_ dwr the rebel for adhering to the 


houſe of Lancaſter, - went to the 


parliament at Machynlbeth, with an 
intention to murder Owen, and had 
like to have ſuffered for it, 494 
| Gamage, family, 4.94. | 
Gambold, William, 521. 

Gamſawn, 541. 

Gamlinghay, 123, 129. 


55 SGamul, fir Francis, 434. 


Ganoc caſtle, 549, 500. 

Gar river, 104. 

Garden, Dr. James, 521, | 
Gardner, biſhop, where born, $6. - 

Garganus, 271. 
Garianonum, 77, 93, 95, 96, 109. 
Garienis river, 77.—oltium, 77, 93; 
98. 96. TIT 
Garienum, 1 14. | 
Garnet and Oldcorn, Jeſuits and gun- 

powder plotters, where taken, 3064: 

Garonne, 530. 

Carte, 9, 593. 

Garret's holtle, 133. 

Garric, 173. | 

Garceſlbn,, 104. | 

Gaſteney family, 301. 

Gaſtrell, biſhop, 171. 

Gatacre, 409. | 


3 


| Gate of brick, 83.— Roman, 430.— 


at Layer Marney, 60. 
Gates, f r 
Gauden, biſhop, where born, 5. 
Gaveſton, Piers, the favourite and cor- 
rupter of king Edward II. 328.— 
taken by Guy de Beauchamp at Wal- 
lingtord, and beheaded without pro- 
ceſs, 4337,—-crols and inſcription, 


8 | 
Gaunt, fir Henry, tomb of, 174..— 
family, 22.5.—quitted the title, 246, 
233. 
2 Jobn, duke of Lancaſter, his 
palace, 264, 265.—ſtables, 266,— 
— earl of Leiceſter, 196. 
Gauſennæ, 28), 244. 


— — 


Gawdy family, 108.—-fir Thomas, 


chief juſtice of the Common leas, 95; 
Gay, John, 24. | 


| Gayton, 196. 


Gaywood, 115. 
Gedding, 106i. 
Geddington, 178. 
Gedney hill, 234. 
Geer ee 403... 


Geeſe, wild, 27 1. —plucked, 235. 
Geldable, a diviſion of Suftolk ſo 
called, 72. | 


Gemina Martia Viarix, a Roman le- 
_ gion ſo called, 44. | 


._ Genounia, 


o. | 
Geoffrey of W where born, 
FFV SY 
George, St, an antient family, barons 
of Hatley, 132. | | 
St. George's well, 590.—hoſpital, 28. 
—riding of, 205. —gild, ib. 
George I. earl of Cambridge, 143*.— 


gives biſhop Moore's library to the 


univerſity of Cambridge, 134. 
George I. where buried, 24. 


George prince of Wales, 5909. 
| George, duke of Clarence, drowned in 
a butt of malmſey by the order of 


Edward IV. 74. 


Gerald, earl of Deſmond, family, $13. 
| Gerard's hoſtle, 134. | 
— Bromley, 370. — Thomas, 


baron, ib. | 

—— — Charles, earl of Macclesficld; 
1 | OY 

Germaine, lady Elizabeth, 180.— 
tombs, ib. 


German, St. biſhop of Auxerre in 


France, conducted the Britans, who 
defeated the Picts and Saxons, 493. 

German's St. ehapel, 596: 

Gerne river, 94. | 

Gernon family, 43. 

Cernſton, 94. 

Gerri caſtle, 592. | 

Gervit, Southern, 167. 

Geſſotriacum, 4. 


Geta, emperor, inſcriptions with his 
name eraſed out, 480.-—coin of, 


with Deva on it 30. 


Gevenney, 479 


Gevenny, river, 479. . 
Gherbod, a nobleman of Flanders, 439. 
Giants' bones, 46. | 

Gibbon, Grinlin, 26, 28. go7. 
Gibſon, Mr. his intended hiſtory of 
_ Caſter, i83. — 

Giddy hall, 42, 52. 


| Giffard or Gifford family, 375. —bi- 


| ſhop of Wincheſter, . 

Giffard, Peter, 3755 | | 
Gifford; John, of Brimsfield, 406. 
Gigvran towers, 498. | 


Gilbert of Sempringham' inſtituted the 


order of Gilbertine friars; 225. 
—— William, phyſician, 59. 
Gilbert, earl of Ewe, 74. | 
Gilbert's hill, 397. 


Gilbertine friars, 225. 


Gilded acre, 82. | . 
Gi dſborough, 165; 173. camp, ib. 
Giles, biſhop of Heretord, 471. 
Giles', St. hoſpital in the fields and 
without Cripplegate, 21. | 


_ Gletſcher, what, 
Gleviſing, 507. 


— 
” „ * 
X. 
- 


Gimel family, 1835. 

Gimels, R. 1 1 

Gimmingham, 96, 111, _ 

Ging abbatiſſæ or ad petram; 64; 

Gipping river, 74. 1 

8 fir Richard, 8 1. 

7Irton and pippins, 137. 

Girvi, ink. - 5 

Y giſtvaen, 502 

Glade, what, 496. m5 

Glamorganſhire, 493-504.—lords and 
earls, 445, 503.—conqueſt of, 493. 

 —plants, 503. 

Glandford, 230. 

Glandford bridge, 278. 

Glan-lhin, 228. N 

Glannarch iſland, 572. 

Glanvil family, 96, 74.,—not earls of 

Suffolk, 7. | | 


| Glanvil, Bartholomew de, 55. —Ralph; 


chief juſtice of England, 116. 
Glapthorn, 182. x | 
Glaſs veſſels, 311.—beads, 571; 


_ Gledrewh, 513. | 
Slemham, 75.—family, 75. 


Glen Afry, 534. 


Slenarch priory, 569. 


Glen Leven, $55, 


Glen Naidr, 571. 


Glene river, 126. 
381. 


Glingbok, 474. 

Glinog park, 498. 

Gliſſeg vale, 582. 

Glo, what, ib. eo 
Gloddaeth and library, 559, 
Slol, 592. | 
Gloſlop, 318. 


Glouceſter, William, duke of, 24-— 


Henry, duke of, 24. 
Gluſig rock, 585. . 
Glyder, bach and vawr, 552. 


| Giyn Dowrdwy, Owen, a rebel againſt | 


lenry IV. laid Radnor caitle in 
aſhes, 465: — deſtroyed the houſes _ 
and eſtates of the adherents to 
Henry IV. 474.—called a parlia- 
ment at Machynlheth, ib. — par- 
doned fir David Gam, who intended 
his death, 474.—burat Bangor cathe- 
dral, 549. —monument aſcribed td 
him there, 559.—his camp, 372. 
Goadby, 198. | | 
Cobannium, 479. 
God's houſe, 1 34, 134. 


— . 


Goda, fiſter of Edward the Con- 
JJ. 
Goderich caſtle, 444, 448. 


Godfrey, brother to Henry; duke of 


Brabant, 43. . | 
Godiva, carl Leofric's wife, built a 
monaſtery at Stow in Lincolnſhire, 
345.—frecd Coventry from a heavy 
tax by riding naked through the 
City, the ſtory examined, 346, 330. 
Godmancheſler, 143, 159- | 


 Godolphin, Sidney earl of, 24. 


Godric, biſhop, 271. 


| Godrun had lands given him by Al- 


fred as a reward, 74. 


_ Godwick, 98, 117. 


Godwin, Francis; biſhop of Landaff, 
480. —wWhere born, 179. 


_ Godwits, birds, 230. 271. 


Gogarth promontory, 549, 500. 

Gogmagog, a giant, 138.—hills, ib. 

Gokewell, 267, 277. 

Golborn, 4222 

Gold, where found, 74. 

Gold cliff, 477, 485. 

Golden vale, 442. 

e nn noe 

Gonora, the wite of Richard, the firſt 
duke of Normandy, 466. | 

Gonvil, Edmund, one of the founders 
of Caius and Gonvil college in Cam- 
bridge, 124, 132. | 

Goodman, Dr. Gabriel, 24, 581. 

Goodmancheſter, 153. 

G » 153 e 


1 


Goodmans fields, many pieces of anti- 


quity found there, 16. 
Goodrick caſtle, 443, 448. 
Codwood, 193, 196. 
 Gopfall, 201. 
Goring or the foreſt houſe, 50, 
Goring, George; carl of Norwich, 24. 
Gorlſton, 90. | 
Gormancheſter, 153. 
Gormo, a Dane, 74. 
Gormon, 153, 154. 
Gornay, Hugh de, a traitor, 94. 
Gorſe ſtone, 312. 
Gorſeddau, what, 312, 507, 592: 
Gorlendiog, 580. 
Goſpels, MS. of three, 178. 
Goſſeford, 330.—green, 347 
Gotes, what, 227. | 
_ Gotewell, 267. 
Gotham, 293. 
Gough family, 343. 
St. Gowen's point, 517. a 
Gower, John, a famous poet, his 
tomb, 27. RS: | 
Gower, Eaſt and 
3 
Grabe, Dr. 24. | 
Grace dieu nunnery, 195, 491 
Grafton regis, 172, 166, 352, 360. 
| —honor, 166, 173.—duke of, 89. 
Grandiſon, John, tamily, 442, 445» 
446.—barons, 442. 
Grant antient, 49. 
Grant river, 123. 
Granta, 130, 
Grantbridge, 123. : 
Grantbridgethire, 129. 
Grantceſter, 130. | 
_ Granicheſter, 123. 
Grantham, 227, 251. —— ſuffragan 
biſhop, ib. - church, ſteeple, lecture, 
earl of, ib. . . 
Grantham, Seman, 263. 

_ Grantmaiſnil, Hugh, 193. | 
Grants, their ſimplicity in antient 
times, 43. „„ 

Granvil family, 495. — hole, 326“. 

Granvil gave his part to God and the 
monks of a monaſtery he built at 
Neath, 495, 8 

Gratian, gold coins of 30. 

Grave, 293. | Et 

Gray, the poet, 24.—-family, 170.— 
Richard, a chemiſt, 170, 

Gray's inn, 6. 

Grayling-tiſh, 446. 

Grebes, . | 

Green family, 166, 179, 198. ——N. 
250. „ 

Green lanes, 30. a | 

Green bridge of Wales, 517. 

Green's Norton, 166. 

Greenheld, 5 999. 

Greenford, camp, 12. 

Greendale oak, 293. 

Greenfield, 272. 593. 

Greenſhill, 418*. 5 

Greenſted, 51.—-its wooden church, 
3 | | 

| 6 ſtairs, 255. 

St. Gregory's hoſtle, 134. 

Grendon, 446.—biſhop, 447. 

SGrene caſtle, 507, | 

_ Gresford, 586, 
Greſham, 111. | 

—— fir John, 110.—-ſir Tho- 
mas, I1l,—his birth-place, 29.— 
—-built the Royal Exchange, and 


Well, 49 5,—-land, 


ſettled Greſham college, 10, 28.— . | 
fl | Guortigern mawr, 466. 


his ſeat, 14 —profeſlor:, 28. 
Greſholm, 522. | 
_ Grelley, 286. 
Greſſenhall, 98, 117*. 
 Greetham, 221. | 
_ Gretland well, 280. | 
Grevil family, W—* Fulk, 193, 
29.—baron Brooke, 341.—carl of 
arwick, 349. 
Grew, Nehemiah, 348. 
Grey family, of Rotherfield, 98, 302, 
331, 382, 479.—barons of Wilton, 


Griffin, orince ot South 


SGronant moor, 593. 


463.—biſhop and family, 54 5.—earl 
of Kent, ib.—ſir Henry, baron of 
Grooby, 195.-—marquis of Dorſet, 
210,—duke of Suffolk, 210.—-fir 
Henry and Jane, ib.— Anthony, earl 
of Kent, 197.--earl of Stamford; 244. 
- Henry, lord Code nor, 302.- Reginald, 
lord of Kuthin, 331. — fir John, lord 
of {owis and earl of Tanquerville, 
532.—Roger, 575. — Richard earl of 
Kent, ib. 

Grey, of Sandiacre, 302. — barons 
of Codenor, ib. 

— friars, 28.—friars, London, 21. 

Greyſtock, John, lord, 329. | 

Grieſley caſtle, 301. 

Gritfyd m, 201. 

Grimeſgraves, 117“. 

Griphin, 166,—barony, ib. 

Gionant moor, 593. 

Griffin family, 107, 424. 

Wales, 443. 

Grifficn, John, 568. 5 

Griffy dam, a mineral water, 201. 

Grin, 230. =; | 

Grimeſby, 230, 274. 

Grime's dike, 30, 59. 

Grimſthorp, 245. | 
Grimſton family, 61.-—fir Harbottle, 
ib. | o- 
Grinditones, where dug, 303. 
Grom, what, 521. | 

Gron, what, 123. 


Groningen, ib, 


_ Grooby, 195, 209, 210. 


Groſſmont, 477. 478, 482. | 
Groſthcad, Robert, biinop of Lincoln, 
a perſon of great learning, 229. 
Groſvenor tamily, 430. | v 
Gruffyn ap Conan, kept priſoner by 
Hugh, earl of Cheſter, and deprived 
of his poſſeſſions, 539. — yielded 
_ Cacrnar:onſhire to the Engliſh, 549. 
. —defeated by Howe] Dha, 568. 
Gryffyn, prince ot Wales, $04.-—ap 
Rhys burnt Caermarthen, 505,— 
ap Gwenwynwyn, lord of Powis, 
532.,—ap Madoc, fided with the 
Engliſh againſt the Welch, 570. 
Gryphin family, 185.—lord, 156. 


Guar, earl of Warwick, 331. 


Guarin, of Shrewſbury, 548. 


Guarth, what, 328. | 


Guarthrenion caſtle, 406. 

Gualh, river, 225. 8 
Guaſtedin, 467. e 
Gueniad or Gwiniad, a fiſh, 534, 538. 
Gueord, what in Saxon, 72. 
Guerne, river, 94. 

Gueſt, general, 24. 

Guert, earl, 75. 

Guideruic, 589. 
Guildhall, 10, 28.—library, 28. 


* Guildhall or London college, 29. 


Guinethia, 530. | 
Guivara family, 277. 
Gulls, 271. | 
Gului, 495. 
Gundreda, 119.  _ 
Gunnerſbury houſe, 15, 32 
Gunora, the celebrated Northern he- 
roine, 443. | | 
Gunpowder-plot, how diſcovered, 8, 
219.—the contrivers of the, 165 
Gunter, family, followed Bernard 
Newmarſh into Brecknockſhire, and 
aſſiſted to reduce it, 45 1.— Roger, ib. 
Gunton, 112. 


Gurmon, Gurmundus, Guthrun, Guth- 
rus, 74. | 

Gurtani, what, 165. | 

Guthlac, St. 187, 235, 223. — life by 

Felix, ib.—croſs, 235.—1nſcription, 
236, 237. — knives, 237, 328. — 
ſtatue, ib.—ſtory, ib. 

Guthrum, his tomb, 84. 

Guttiſdam, 201. 


Guy of Warwick, where he lived and 


 Gwlad Gaer Lhewon, 485. 


 Gwarth Enian, in Britiſh, what, 466, 
| Gwayn, 576 | 


_ Gwerſilt, 586, AER 
| GwerthreEnion caſtle, demoliſhed by the 


a Gwgan, the ton of Bledhyn ap Mae- 


 Gwydryn, 5679. 
 Gwynedh, 5 30. 


Gwyr, what, 510, 521. 
 Gwytherin, 578. 


Hagar family, 129. 


Hagoneth caſtle, 74, 85. 


Hair of cattle changes colour, 225. 
Fakeds, what, 154. | 5 


X. 


died an hermit, after his martial 
deeds, 328.—ſaid to have ſlain a 
monſtrous wild boar, 331 —his re- 
now, ib. | 
Guy of Warwick, 33). —ſtatue, ib.— 
ſtory, ib.—cliff, 328. 
Guy, Thomas, his hoſpital, 27. 
Guyſe, family, 351. 
Gwaen y nag, 580 
Gwa*n Yſkew, 593. 
Gwain, 276. | | 
Gwal, or Gwel, what, 528. 
Gwa y Vilatt, 518, 529, 


4 * Ss D D r been wot ee e trad: 


Gwalwm caſtle, 519. 
Gwart or web flannel, 535. 


Gwaſtedin hill, 468. 


Gwayne, 584. 2 8 
Gwedir houſe, upper and lower, 578. 
Gwen-dracth-vechan river, 50g. 
Gwenlhian, the wife of prince Gryf. | 
fydh, a lady of great courage; de- 
teated and {lain in battle, with her 
ſon and ſeveral of the nobility, en- 
deavouring to reſtore her huſband, ib, 
Gwent, 477, 485. 


Gwerndu. 535. 


ee gnpas agart 


Welch, out of hatred to Roger 
Mortimer, 466. x ; 
nyrch, Il :rd of Brecknock, received 
back part of his inheritance from 
Bernard Newmarch, who flew his 
father, ib. . 
Gwinniad, 552. 
Gwy, or Wy, what, 468. 


Gwyg, what, 586. ö 


Gwynedhia, ib. 
Gwyn-vynydh, 533. 


Gyle, k 13 CER 
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ACK NE, Alice, 17, 30, 
Haddenham, 141*, 
Haddon W. 188, 303. | 
Hadieigh, 34, 42.—caſtle, 52. 
Hadley, 31, 74 417. 
Haffren river, 531. 


ape — — 


Haghmon abbey, 414, 420. 


Hagley, 357. ho 
Hagnaby, 271. 


Hailweſton, 153. 
Hainault foreſt, 49. | 
Hainault, John of, earl of Cambridge, 
"32a; | 


Halden, the Dane, ſubdued the Nor- 
thumbrians and North Britons, 560. 
Hales hall, 49.—-Dr, 24.— Mr. his 
charities, 345. | 
Hales Owen, 410. 
, abbey of, 263.—Alexander de, 
ib. — John, 81, 301.— Dr. 243. 
 Haleſworth, 76, 89. | 
Halton hall, 272.— caſtle and honour, 


. 439. i 

Hall, biſhop, 201. — his monument, 
107. SOS. 

Hall wood, 182. 

Hallaton, 198. 

Haller, Mr. 15, 20. 

Hallingbury Great, or Morley, 33. 

Halſtead, 58. | 

Ham, 50. 

Hamborough merchants, 28. 


Hames, 130. 
Hamilton, duke, dies, 366. 


„ — — ———————— — 1 


1 
Hamilton, James, duke of Brandon 
and Hamilton, 89. — marquis of 
Hamilton and earl of Cambridge, 
143, 
Hanley, 368, 369. 
Hamme caſtle, 372. 
Hamme court, 369. 
Hammerman, pa nter, 261. 
Hammerimith, 15. | 
Hammond family, 159. 230. 
Hamp river, 305. 
Hampſtead, 3c.—heath, 10. 
Hampton, 380.—biſhop, 453. 
ovct, 3065. 
court, 2,13,443, 305,460.— 
honour, 13.—-palace, ib, —-ſtatute, 
375.—bridge, 423. | | 
Hanbridge, 423. 
Hanbury, 194, 327, 304. 
r. his charitics, 198. 
Handel, George Frederic, 24. 
Handiworth, 383. 


—— — 


— — 


—— — — 


Hlanſield caftle, reſigned by Hubert 


de Burgh to Henry III. to be re- 
ſtored to his favour, 477. | 
Hanger walk, 172. 
Hanley, 419“. | | 
Hanley, chalybeat water, 417*. 
Hanley caſtle, 353. | 
Hanmer family, 393, 597.,--—Mmonu- 
ment, $97.—lake, ib. 
Hanmer, 597, 589. 
Hannington, 178, 272. 
Hanſacre family, 353. 
Hanſe company, 28. 
Hanſe river, 378. 
Hanſelin, Ralph, 284. 
Hanſlap, William de, 331. 
Hanſley, 347. 
Hanworth, 2, 13. 
Hapton, 103. 
Harbarow, 381. 
Harbord family, 112. 
Harborough, 193, 197. 
Haber, 327 


193. 


Cheſter, 588. 
Hardingſtone, 176, 17. 
Hardingwood peculiar, 437. | 
Hardwicke, 308, —hall, 1b.-—PBeſs of, 
308.—houſe, 81. 8 
Hare, Hugh, 116.— Nicholas. ib. 
Haregate, 240. e 
Hare ſtreet, 50. 
Haregham, 273. 
Haresfield, 4, 12. 
Harewood, 479, | 
Harlanch caſtle, 542. 
Farlaxton, 251. 
Harlech caſtle, 538, 542. 
Harleſton, 250. 
Harleſton family, 42. 
Harley, 412. . 
Harley family, 130, 433, 443-—Anne 


Sophia, 8.—- Thomas, his benetac- 


tions, 201.— library, 453, 28, 29. 
Harling E. 105. 
Harlington, 14. 
Harlow, 54. 
Harlow preaves, 383. 


Harold, built Waltham abbey, and was 


buried there, 41. —his tomb, 49. 
— family, 442. | 
—— lord of Ewias, 442, 445, 446. 


Harwood, William, indented to build. 


Fotheringay college, 181, 
Harox, John, 240. 
Harp, filver, 596. 199 
Harps, Welſh, where made, 578. 
Harpsfield family, 382. 
 Harpedon, fir John, 24. 
Harrington family, 331, 219, 222, 250, 
Harriſon, carpenter, 208. 
Harrodlow, 325. 
Harrow on the hill, 13, 22.-ſchoo), ib. 
church fired by lightning, ib. 
Harrowden, 178. | 
Harry bird, 522. 
Vor. II. 


Haverburg, 193. 
Haverford-Weſt, 514, 519. 


93. 6 „„ „„ 
Harden, or Hawarden, caſtle, 467.— 
held by ſeneſchalſhip to the cars of 


N D 


Flarſnet, archbiſhop, 59. 

Hartingheld, 22 5. 

Hartop family, 212. 

Harvey family, James, 177, | 

Harwich, 46, (o. — foſſils, 60.—-cliff, 
ib.— Charles, marquis of, 24, bo. 

Haſelberg, 322. 

Haſlingbury, 47.— field, 137. 

Haſten a Dane, 42. | 


E 


Haſtings family, 798, 194, 228, 292, 


331, 429.,—earl of Huntingdon en- 
tertains James I, 201. —-Edward, 
195.— George, earl of Huntingdon, 


150, 211,—Edward, lord of Lough- 


boroueh, 211, 314.—-no father of 
this family ever ſaw his ſon, for 
five generations, 516. 


Haterianus, proprætor of Cilicia, 480. 


Hatfield Peverel, 43, 55.-—Broad oak, 


4. 

Hate, Thomas de, ear] of Pem- 
broke, 514. 

Hatley St. George, 123, 130.—Hun- 
ger. 130. | 

Hatterel hills, 441, 447. | 

Hatton family, 138, 186,—fir Chriſ- 
topher, 165, 175, 186,—his garden, 

26.— Hñugo de, 329.—title, 175. 

Haugh, 272. 

Haugham, 273. 

Haughley caſtle, 74, 85. 

Hautcr, 378. 


Haveloc, firſt ſcullion in the kitchen, 7. | IP 
Henry VIII. founded Trinity college 


married the king's daughter, 230. 


Havering, 42. 
Havering bowr, 52, 


Haverill, 85. | 
Havod y nabod, 583. 
_ Hawarden callle, 588. 
_ Hawenhy, 275. ; 
Hawk wood, fir John, a ereat ſoldier, 
45, 57» $9,—Manor, 38. 
5 HFHawited, 46. | 
| Harcourt family, 200, 376.—Richard, 


may, 479 473- 
Breck nockſhire, 470. —callle, 


473» 470. | 
Hayes, 12. 


Hayford nether, 175. 
Haynton, 275. 

Hayton, 293. | 
Hazelbury walk, 172. 
Healey caſtſe, 376, 

Hean Caer Kuſtenni, 548. 


Heart, prince Arthur's, 403. 
Heathorne, 353. | 


Hecham, 200. 

Hedgerly, 12. | 5 

Helena, mother of Conſtantine the 
Great, 58 —where born, 46.— per- 
ſuaded her ſ n to wall London about, 
4.—-cauſed ſeveral highways to be 
made in Wales, 538, 534.-—chapel 
and well, 556. 5 

Helen's, St. nunnery, 22. 

Helenſtow, 327. 

Heling, 275. 

Helgay, 116. 


 Helig, what, 127. 


Helion, family, 46. 
Helions, 461. 


Hellath Wen, what, 425.—Du, what, 


ib. 

Helmet found, 200.—of gold ſtudded 
with jewels, where found, 227. 

Hely caftle, 388. 

Hellath wen, 4.25. 

dwr, ib. | | | 

Hemingſtow, held by ſerjeantry to per- 
form a ſaltus, ſuflatus and bombu- 
lus before the king every Chriſtmas- 
day, 75. 

Hemlock ſtone, 286. 

Hempton, 113. 


Hlemtted, 55. 


Henbury tort, 440. 
Henchmar, biſhop, 24, 179. 
Henclouds, 393. EIN. 
Hen-dinas, 400, 418. 
Hendon, 10, 9 30. 


7 ; 


Heralds' college, 2 


X. 


[ 


Hen pref, 550. 


Heneage family, 255. —-ſir Thomas, 

= 

Hengiſt, routed the Picts and Scots at 
Stamford, 225. —built Thong caſtle 

on the ground he had begged of 
Vortigern, 230, 


Hengrave, 7 3. 82,—houſe, ib. 


Hevgwrt, and library, 540. 

Henham park, 89. 

Henley, 329, 341. 

Hen-Ihan-amgoed, 510. 

Henlip, 364. 

Henllan, 588. 7 

Henry 4 defended Ludlow caſtle 
againſt king Stephen, 3089. —tranſ- 
planted he Fleming: iow Wales, 
to curb the natives, 514. . 

Henry II. defeated by the Welch and 
lot his ſtandard at Coleſhull, 589. 

his narrow eſcape, 396“. 

Henry III. taken priſoner by Simon 
Montfort, 369.—-builds Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey, 7.—his children, where 
buried, ib. 

Henry III. emperor, 413. — not at 
Cheſter, 433. 

Henry IV's ſtatue, 417. 5 5 

Henry VI. founded King's college, 


174. 
Henry VII. his chapel at Weſtminſter, 
7, 24.—hts children, where buried, 


in Cambridge, 124. 


Henry of Huntingdon, his verſes on 


London, 10. 


Henry of Lancaſter, duke of Lancaſter, 


132. 


132. | | x; 
Henry, William, ſon of the king of 


Scotland, his narrow eſcape, 39;*. 


Henſol, 499. 


Hentzner's account of Hampton court, 
+ Re 


Henwood, 344. 


Hen!'an, 386... 
Henlian am goed, $18. 
Herbert family, 495,—Edward lord of 
Chberbury, his life, 358.—-earl of 
Pembroke, 515,—fir 0 ward, baron 
of Cherbury, 24, 401. —-monuments, 
486.— William, marquis of Powis, 
535.— William, earl of Pembroke 
aſſed the Britiſh Alps with great 
anger, and took Harlech caſtle, 
538. e 


Herbert's way, 538. 
Herdby, 293. | 


Hereditary ftandard-bearers, 42. 
Herefelle, 2. | 0 : 
Hereford, 446, 447, 450, 451,— 
church, 450, 452.— Saxon chapel, 
452.—earls, 444, —viſcounts, 463. 
—monuments, 450.—ſee, 451, 


Hereford parva, 463. | 
Herefordſhire, 441, 445.—Domeſday, 


445.— plants, 463. 
——— beacon camp, 457. 


Hereward's caſt'e, 144. 


Herfaſt removes the ſee from Thet- 
ford to Norwich, 102. 108. 

Heringworth, 168, 

Herlaxton, 227. 

Herman ftreet, 163. 

Hermandſworth, 12. 

Hermione, 160. 

Hermitage, 166, 179, 393. 311.— 
Brandon bridge, 39.— Black Tor, 
358.— Areby, 358.—Britiſh, 287. 
Heron family, 241. | 

Heron:ry, 241. 


Herring, archbiſhop, where born, 116. 


Herringby, 109. 
Herringflete, 90. j 5 
Herrin.s, 287, 96. — piles, 93, 103. 
Herringworth, 186. | 
Herthehithe bridge, 287. 
Herthei, 153. 
Hertiſthorne, 305. 
Hertlebury, 351, 359. 

Hervey 


— — ——— — 


Hervey family, 81 —-Dr. 55. —re- 
builds Bury abbey, 80. 

Herward, the Engliſhman, 325. 

Heſdin, Ernulph de, earl of Ferch, 150. 

Heſilrige, Mr. 89. 

Hettham, what, 431. 

Heſton, 2, 13. 

Heveningham, 76. -family, 42, 76, 39. 

Heverland, 11y*. 

Heweil grange, 360. 

Hewe: family, 103. 

He xgreve, 289, 290. 

Heybridge, 53. 

Heydon. family, 112. 

H.yningham 279. 

Heywood park, bridge, and bein. 392. 

Hicham cauſeway, 52. 


Hickes, Dr. 359, 305. 


| Hickling, 117 


Hickman family, 280 


Hicks, fir Baptiſt, viſcount of Cam- 


den, 8 
High crol+, 331. 


| Higham, 84, 107, 200. 
_ Higham, fir Clement, 82, 


Higham Ferrers, 166, 179.1 RE Op 179. 
Highbridge, 393. 
Highbury barn, 29. 


 High-crofs, 198, 331. 


High doles, 234. 
High- dike, 229, 22 5. 
Highdike road, 250. 
High-gate, 10, 30. 
Fiigh-(treet, 167. 


Highworth crols, 193. 
Hilary family, 302.-—-of Poitiers, 


572. 


Hilcote, 399. 


Hilton caſtle, 388 

Hinchingbroke, 153, 158. —=-magni- 
ficent room at, 158 ——Charles I. 
brought to, 158. 

Hinckley, 193, 198 —honour, 200. 


Hingham, 104. 
Hinge, inſcription on, 52, 53. 
Hingar and Hubba land, 109. 
Hlingeſton barrows, 62. 
Hir vaen gwydbog, 528. 


Hiraithog mountains, 578, 


| Hy fir Robert, his foundations, 


8 266. 
Hibberſtow, ib. 


Hill family, 411 3 Noel, ib,—-ſir 


Rowlaud and his benefaQtions, ib. 
Hillebiri, 434. | | 
Hillingdon, Great, 12, 


Hills paſture, 317. a | 
Hobart, fir James, og: —family, 110, 


„ 
Treg 308. 
Hoby, 2 


Hobby- boſe dance 1 money, 393: 


Hockley in the Hole, 53. | 
Hod:.er, 398, 419. —family, 413. 


0 Hodney river, 472, 477. 
Hodington, 357. 


Hodios, 293. 294. 
Hoel Ddha's laws, KY 


Hog, brass, 178. 


Hogarth, waere born, 29. 

Hoking Non. 137. 

He lbech, 272. 

——-— biſhop, 235, 257, 463. 

Flolbein, portraits by, 15. 

Hotbone: 206, 208. 

Ho burn, 9. 26. 

Ho croft, 425. —family, „ 

lde aby houſe, 165, 175.— title, 
I 7 5+ | 

Hole haven, 41. 

Holgate caſtle, 113. 410. 

Holinſhcd, Ralph, 440. 

Holiwell, 30. 

Helkham, $42; 

Holland in Lincolnſhire, lower, 223. 
—upper, 224.—carls of, 234. 

—ͤ houſ, 15. 

— pallage, bo. 


—— — family, 165.—-Gilbert * 


242,—Philemon's monument, 345. 


Horſe-fair, 141. 
Horſey bridge, 167. 


Holland, earl of, riſes for Charles J. 
157» | 
Holland, John earl of Huntingdon, 


Halls, ür George, 24. duke of New- 
callle, 24.—ſir John, baron Hough- 

ton and marquis of Clare, 83. 

Hollis, Francis, 24. John, carl of 
Clare, 286. 

Holm, 233. 

Holm, what, 223. 

Holm abbey, 110. —wainſcot from, 
108. 


Holm Pierpoint, 284, 287. 


Holme, 253. 

— hall, 328. 

Holms chapel, 425. 

Holman, fir John, 445. 

Holt, what, 351. 

Holt, 197, 110, 96, 351. —family, 
342, 583.—caſtle, 359» dd Rock 
nument, 91, 

Holy bones, 206, 208. | 

Holy wel), 159. —head, 566, 571, 572. 

Holy well, 200, 588, 593. —chapel and 
ſpring, 593. 

Home Lacy, 444. 462. 

Hondy river, 472. 

Honey wood, dean, his orient, 261. 

Honorius, gold coins of, 31. 

Hooton, 484. | 


Hope, 112, 595. —callle, 319, 462, 
. 
Hopeſdale, 596. 


Hopkins, Dr. 370. 
Hops, 356. 
Hopton, 306.—heath, 390. 


Hopton, family, 78.— fir Ingram, his 


epitaph, 268.— baron, 78, 396˙ — 
ſir Ralph, 99. 
— — caſtle, 396“. 
Hopton, Corbet, 410. 
Hornchurch, 42,—hoſpi:al, $2. 
Hornecaſtle, 229, 268, 557. 
Horndon, W. 53. 
Horning, 110. 


Horningſea, 141. | 
Horns, ſtag's, 52, 179, 210. —leaden, 
42. —of tenure, 306. manufacture, | 


„ 
Horns, Utkinton, 439: 


Hornſey, 30. 

Horſe-ferry, at Weſtwiuſter, 25. 
Horſeheath, 140. | 

Horſes, fine, 530. 

Horſes ſhoes at Oakham, 219. 
Horſes ſprinkled, 590. 


 Horsford barony, 75, 106. 


Horſham, 205. 237. 
Horſham, St. Faith's, 11). 


Horſley, Little, 60. 
Horton, 178. 


| Hoſpital, of St. Thomas, 1 St. 
John of Jeruſalem, ib. —Bcthlem, ib. | 
Hoſpitallers, knights, 6, 9. 
 Hotham, John, biſhop of Ely, 9. 127. 
Hough, 251. | | | 


Hougnam, 251. 


Houghton ſtables ſlated, 211. 


Houghton, 97, 286. — hill, 113; e 
113 —Pariſh, 147. 

Hounſlow, 14.—heath, 15. 

Houſe of converts to o Judaitm, by whom 
built, 19 

Houles of robility i in the Strand, 21.— 
of induſtry, 88. 

Houſes of Lords and Commons, 25. 


Hovetingham, 289. 


Howards, dukes ot Norfolk, $6, 99.— 
earls of Stafford, 306. —TJohn, 90. 
— Thomas earl of Suffolk, 62, 91. 


Henry earl of Suffolk * 3 | 


62.— Thomas lord of Walden, 78. 


Thomas duke of Norfolk, 78.— 


- Theophilus, James, Hear 2 „Charles, 
and Edward, earls of Suffol 
Henry Bowes earl of Bersſhire, ib. 
Thomas earl of Arundel, 306.— 
William, Henry, and Taha Paul- 
Stafford, earls of Stafford, 306.— 


N Hoxon, 75, 89. 


Hudardus, 426. 
Huddleſton, family, 125, 13 
Hudibras, author of, 371. — where 


| Hudſon, Jeffery, the dwarf, 222. 


Humber, 230.—ſtreet, 266. 


: Humphrey caſtle, 507. 


Hundeſlit, 398. 


| Hunftanton, 94, 114.—hall, 114. 
Hhunxedunepecyne, 153. 


5 . Huntingfield, 75, 89. 
Hand biſhop, his library, 359- 


| Huthoft, 272. 
_ Hwlforvh, 514. 


Hyde, earl of Rocheſter, 24. 


_ Hyettus 


Hypocauſt, Roman, 209, 257, 258, 


k, 91.— 


Jacob's well, 223“. 


X. 


John Paul, carl of Stafford, 24. 
—earl of Nothampton, 180, 188. 
- Charles, earl of Nottingham, 
204.— Douglas and Frances, 8.— 
Thomas, earl of Surrey, rout: ed the 
Scots, and killed their king, at 
F lodden, and reccived an honorary 
eſcutcheon to his arms for the vic- 
tory, 99 
Howe, George Auguſlus, viſcount, 2. 
Howel ap Þ ly wall, 554. — James, 475.4 
How gate, 396 *. 
Howty, river, 425. 


Hoxne, 89. 


Hoxton, 30. 
Hoy family, 229. 
Hubba ſlew Alfric, carl of Leiceſter, 
.-- $2D. 

Huctred, earl of Wereeller, 373. 
Huckſtow foreſt, 397. 


written, 403. 
Hudſon's bay company, 627. 
Hudſon, Dr. murdered, 185. 


Huelebec, 308. 
Hugh, the Furgundian, biſhop of Lin- 

coln, 229, 259. —his ſhrine, 261. 
child crucitied, 264. 


Huiccia, 79. 
Hull bridge, 53 


Humberſton and fa mily, 274. 
Humberltone priory, 517. 
Humbert, biſhop, anointed king Ed- 
mund at Buers, 83, 
Humez, Richard de, {Re 
Humfrevil, Wiliam, a follower of 
Fitz Raison; the conqueror of 


Glamorganſhire, 403. 


duke of Glourellcs, cut off by 
the means of Margaret of Lorrain, 
the wife of Henry VI. 77 con- : 
demned at Bury, 80, | 


Hundon, 83. 
Hunnington and camp, 250. 
Hunſhil, 165, 176. 


Huntingdon, 152, 157, 163. 443 446. 
—caltle, 158.— Dr. 270.—carls of, 
155, 163. monument, 158. | 

Huntingdonſhire, 155, 153, 157.— 
hiſtory of by fir R. Conn, IG7. — 
plants, 163. 


Hunting ſtone hundred, 158. 


Hurſt, 280. 

Hurſt Old , 158.—Wood, ib. 

Huſband's Boſworth, 197. 

Huſcarles, who, 353. 

Huſey or Huſſey family, 250.—lord's 
houſe, 241, 247 ,—houle, 265. | 


Hyat tewyn gladdys, 544. 
The Hyde, 200, 347. 


etus 
FEAR 3 352. 


Hyle, 434. 
Hymel, 168. 
Hynts, 383. 


486, 489, 589. 
Hywgi ap Gwyhlliw ap Glywis ap 
Tegid ap Cadell, lord of Glew.lig, 


99: 


Kine 3 
Jack Straw's caſtle, 29. 


James I, king ot England, enterta ned 
/ al 


I 


at Burleigh on the hill, 219,—-at 


Lincoln, 265,—where buried, 7, 24. 
— his child, ib. | 
James [i's children, where buried, 24. 
James's St. palace, 8, 25,—park, 25. 
St. James, or Lamb's chapel, 24. 
anvanium priory, 548. Ih 
1 25 duke of Bedford, uncle to 
Henry VII. 495. 
Icaldule, 47 » 
Icborougb, 98. 
Jccumbe, 359. | 
lceni, 7 1.—tignification and name, 79. 
Ichingdon, Long, 327. 
lchlingbam, 71, 81. 
Iciani, 98. 
Ichingferd, 319, 
Ick worth, 81. 
Ickbirig, 117“. 
Ickleton, 141. | 
Ickneild ſtree', its courſe, 318, 343, 


355- | 
Idil river, 280. 
| Idle river, 284. 
Idlecote, 334. 
Idols, Saxon or Roman, 319. 
Idumanus river, 45. 
Idumanceſtre, 53. TS 
Jebb, Sir Richard, his houſe, 29. 
Jefferies, judge and family, portraits, 
34. N N 
Jennens, Charles, account of, 201. 
Jermin, family of, 73, 81, 123.— 
Henry lord, 81. | | 
 Ternegan family, 77, go. 
JJ 
Jeſtin ap Gwrgant, lord of Glamor- 


2anſhir-, rebelled againſt prince 


Rhwys ap Tewdwr, and called in 
Robert Fitz Haimon to aſſiſt him, 
493.—'oſt his inheritance by it, the 


forces being afterwards turned againſt. 


himſelf, 493. 


Jeſus college in Cambridge, founded 
by Jo. n Alcock, biſhop of Ely, 124, 
133.—and St. John's hoſtle, 134.— 


hoſpital, 222. 


Jeſus Nazarenus, &c. inſcription, 53 


I74- - 

Jewels, Saxon, 334. 

Jewry wall, 208. | 

Jew:, becoming converts to Chriſtiani- 
ty allowed 14d. per diem for main- 
tenance, 15.—baniſhed, 19. 


Jews“ ſynagogue, 80. —houſes at Lin- 


coln, 263. 

Jew's way, 114. | 

Jilſon, George, founds an hoſpital, 222. 

Ikborrow, 71. | 

Iken, what, 7r. 

lkenild ftreet, 71. 

Ikenſworth, 71. 

Ikenthorp, 71. 
am, 3og. 5 

II bre iſland, 424. | 

Iltut's, St. ſchools, 5co.—hermitage, 
476. | | 

Iltutus, or Ilhtyd, St. his croſs, 500. 
—ſchools founded by him, 500. 

Image of an armed man, 237. 

Imanuentius, governor of the Trino- 
dantes, 1. | | 

Immured man, 277. 

Indenture, 281. 

Indulgences found at Fotheringhay, 181 

Induſtry, houſe of, 117*. | 

Iafeoffinent, mode of, 54. 

Infirmary at Weſtminſter, 25.—Lon- 
don, 28. 

Ingateſtone, 53. 

Ingeſtre, 390. 

Ingham, 110.—monument, ib. 

Ingleby family, 225. 

 Ingoldtby and camp, 251. 

| Ingot, filver, ancient, 16. 

Ingulphus, 224. 

lagzalpb, 235. 

Iniſpir, 417. 

In Medium, 266. | 

nn, ancient, at Spalding, 237. 

ans of court and chancery, 6, 17. 

Inoculation hoſpital, 28. | 

aſcribed plate found at Sutton, 144. 


„„ — 


1 — — 


— — 


— 


—— 


8 


Inſcriptions, 
> Roman, found at Ludgate, 
16, 


— — 


on a ſeal, 17. 
to Camulus, 44. 


—— on a plllar in Weſtminſter 
hall, 25. 


— — 


* 


on Camulodunum, 44. 
—— to Thomas Beaufort, duke 
of Exeter, 51. 


on Theydon Garnon ſteeple, 


51. 


—U—ä 


on Runwell church porch, 53. 
on E.ftwoodchurchdoor, 53, 


on Sir John Croſby, 51. 


— — 


— nt a brick, 62. 


—— — 


on Edenham croſs, 245. 
on a lock, 234. 

— on an indenture, 281. 
——— on Gvthlac's croſs, 235, 236. 
— at Aſhburn, 305. 

on brats eagle, 24t. 


on Kirton font, 242. 


———— at Sleford, 248. 

— on rocks, 312. 
Roman, 318. 
on lead pigs, 310. 
on Ludlow gate, 403. 
on a ſilver diſh, 308. 
———— at Hopton, 306. 


— — 


114. 


I on Warley church porch, 53. 


— on a ring, 57. 291, 561. 


at Colcheſter, 58. 
— = on Chelmsford church, 55. 


| — on Lucas and Lifle, 58. 


at St. Ofitbe, 59. 


— in Ipſwich college, 85. 
—— at Stow Langtoft, 81. 


- at Long Melford, 83. 
— at Stratford, 84. 
— on Dr. Taylor, 84. 


— 


Roman, at Cambridge, 133. 


on a bel], 141, 174. | 


| on Ovinus' croſs, 141*. 
— — on Richard Beby, 183. 
— —— at Cafter, 1839, 
— at Fotheringhay, 187. 
on baſe of Cotherſtock croſs, 


a. 


-in Stanton Harold church, 


201. | 
— on a milliary, 209. 


— High croſs, 198. 


— — Arabic on a ring, 200. 

— at Ancaſter, 2 50. 

—— Roman, at St. Mary's, Lin- 
coln, 204. | | 

—— on a croſs, 249. 

on Todeni, 249. 


—— — 


———- on Paunton ſteeple, 2 50. 


———— at Lincoln, 254. 
in lead at Lincoln, 261. 
— at Fetney, 275. | 
— —— at Woodthorpe, 273. 
on Marſh chapel, 274. 
- at Clee, 275. 
—— — at Saltflete, 274. 

— at Caiſtor, 276. | 
on Mold church, 596. 
—— — on Macnachwynfan, 592. 
——— Voelas, 575, 578. 

—— at Gwitherin, 578. 


— 


———— at Clocainog, 573, 578, 579. 


- at Vallecruis, g81, 582. 
——— at Caer Wys, 590. 
on a coffin at Morfe, 382. 


——— ä — 


on a pig of lead, ib. 420. 


—— at Stone, 386. 


- on Bloreheath, 388. 


— — 


on Tixall houſe, 389. 


- on Robert Mauveſin, 393. 


——— on Bangor bridge, 

— Roman, at Cheſter, 430, 
431. * 8 

on Perkin a Leigh, 440. 

— — Roman, at Wroxeter, 413. 


— — Roman, in Wales, 47 3, 475 
470. 


on a plate found at Sutton, 


Roman. to Mercury, found 


—— on Lichfield cathedral, 391. 


X. 


lusſeriptione. 
—— at Uſk, 480, 481, 485, 487, 
489, 490. 


| u——_—c Pier; $$ 


—— at Llangynodol, Llannor, 

and Capel yverach, 554. 
—— on a piece ot lead, 558. 
—— — at l. lan dewi brewi, 527. 
———— at Llannis y fan, 627. 
— — rn, 329. 
— 3 ond. £0, 
— at Nevern, 521. 
— St. Degmael's, 522. 
— — in Pembrokeſhire, 521. 
at Ke ylwort, 542. 
to Cadvan, 5 50. 
at Pant y polion, 508. 
at Lhan Newydh, 509. 
at Henlhan am goed, 510. 
in Lhan Vihangel Jorverth 
church, 510. 5 

at Towyn, 541. 

at Llanvihangel, 541. 
— —j— fre, 


— —Bß 


— —— 


— — 


at Winderley, 462. 


two in Glamorganſhire, 502. 
on Porius, 544. | | 
at Maigan, 495, 502. 
at Kevn gelhi gaer, 497. 
at Llaniltud, 500. 
Inſtrument of braſs, 141“. 

Inundation, 477. 


— 


Joan, counteſs of Weſtmoreland, her 


monument, 227. of 
Joffred, 224.—abbot of Crowland, 124. 


John, king, not poiſoned, 241.—where 


he died, 284.—his bowels where bu- 
ricd, 212, $65.—his palace, 26, 55. 


John, St. family, 495. 


John's, St. Clerkenwell, 26. — college 
in Cambridge, founded by Margaret 


counteſs of Richmond, 124, 133.— 


hoſtle, 134. 8 


St. John of Jeruſalem, knights of, * 


Johnſon, Samuel, 392. 
—— Maurice, 239. 
Robert, 244. 


221, 3 
Jones, Inigo, 26, 578, 596. 
Jonſon, Ben, where buried, 24.—born, 
29.—malk by, 229. 5 0 | 
Joſephus Iſcanus, his verſes, 352. 
Ipſwich, 75, 85. N 
— ²³Ü ˙ A 
Irchenfield, the men thereof by cuſtom 
had the avantward going againſt, 
and rereward returning from the 
enemy, 442.—revenues out of it for 
two prieſts to go on embaſſies to 
Wales, ib.—cuſtoms, 442, 440, 447. 
Ircheſter, 179. c N 


Itrtleborough, 119. | 
| Iriſh, monuments of, in Angleſea, 568. 


Irford, 278, 


 Irnham, 225.—and title, 246. 
Iron, ſtone, 417.-—bridge, 417.-—n_ 


| Shropſhire, 412. 5 
Irwell river, 74. | 

Iſannaventa, 165. | 

Iſembert of Xante, 27. 

Ifelbam, 141w.. 


Iſca, 489.,—river, 479. 
Iſe river, 178. 


Iſlington, 29. 


Iſted family, 197- 
_ Mp, 179. 


Iſlip, abbot, 24. 

Iſter river, 422. 
Itchingdon, Long, 335. 
Ithanceſter, 43, 53. 


Ive's, St. 19, 168.— Roger de, 158. 
Juga Baynard, 43. 


Ivington, 402. | 
alia Strata, 485, 501. 
ulian's bower, 266, 268, 288. 


Julius, a Britiſh martyr, 490. 


Julius Frontinus, 441, 481. 
Ivo, biſhop, 153. "2 


Jupania, 499- julio, 


— —— ee mos - 


——— Robert, founder of Oakham 2 
and Uppington ſchools, his epitaph, 


” 
——— — CESS — —— - 
— p ,,,,],—« , 


1 


Juſtin, prince of Glamorgan, 492. 
Rn s St. 520. 
vy croſs, 284. 
Iwich, a roebuck, places named from, 
528, 
Ixning, 72, 79, 81. 
Ixworth, 81. 


„ & Þ 
Kayland, 173. ; 
Kebi, St. 571. 

Kefn mawr camp, 518. 

Kefn yucha, 584. 1 

Keian, or Kaianus, a Scot, 45, 504“ 
Keidelſton, 301, 300, 

Keidio brook, $44» 


Keilwart, 542. 


K. 

ADER, a name of many moun- 
K tains in Wales, its meaning, 482. 
Kader Arthur hill, 470, 482. 

Kader Dhinmael, 482, 

Kader Idris, 482. 

Kader Verwin, 482. 

Kader yr Ychen, 482. 

Kadocſton, 502. 

 Kadvan, prince of North Wales, his 
monument, 571. 

Kadwen, what, 542. 

| Kadwgan ap Bledbyn, a creat 1 man in 
Wales, in the time of the Normans, 
deprived of, and reſtored twice, to 


Cardiganſhire, murdered by his 


nephew, 524, 525. 

Kaer, what, 8 

hm ol, 497. 

———  Lhuyd ew 

Bertha: ib. 2 

—— Lhwyn y Newodh, 533. 

—— Y macs mawr, 568. 

—Lheion, 479.—an academy of phi- 

1 and aſtronomers there at 
the time of the Saxon conqueſt, 481. 
—formerly an archiepiſcopal ſee, ib. 

———ar Wyſk, 479. 

—— Maen, 510. 

—— Drewin, 52. 

— Keſtilh, 527. 

— Vyrdhin, 504. 

—— Kolben, 538. 

Gai, 08. 

Cuſtenith, 548. 

— Hean, 549. 

—— Rhün, 1 

—— Gybi, 572 —Gubi, $66. 

—— Dinas, 585. 

—— Phy noch ib. 

Forwyn, ib. 

—— y Vynwent, 590. 

—— Wys, 588, 590. 

—— Gurle, 595. 

— Sus, 533. 

Ar fon, 556. 

Kaereg dninian, 554. 

KCacreu, 473. 

Karyraywy promontory, 426. 
Kai, what, 473. 590. 
Keintham; Sits 

Kaio, 508. | 

Kalendar meadow, 173. 

Kam river, 541. 

Kantred, what, 505, 567. 

Kantrev bychan, what, 50. 
—— - Dewi, 514. 

— — Seliv, 476. ; 

Karadock ap Your, 478. 

Karchar Ky 'nrik Rwth, 577. 
Karchar Kynrych rwth, $77» 
Karn Lhechart, 502. _ 

Karn Vradwr, 408. 

—— Lhadron, ib. 

—— Dafydid, 556. 

—— L ſewellyn, 556. 
Philip Wydhil, 568. 
Karn ardy wynob, a Welch proverb, 

what, 409. | 

Karnedh David, 552. 

Karnedh Llewellin, ib. 

Karnedh Lhewelyn, 556. 

Karnedheu, what, 468. 

Karneu, what, 468. 

Kaſtelh Karreg, 505 

— Koch, 531. 

Dol Wydhclen, 844. 

Dinas Bran, 576, 

Kaſwalhawn law hir, 568. 

Kathair in {riſh, what, 482. 

Natharine, queen, her bed, 241. 

Kaye, Dr. John, 108. 


Keimes barony and lords, 515, 520. 
Kelh, or Kelbe, what, 540. 
Kelham, 290. 

Kelhan, 528. 

Kellingholine, 277. 

Kellington, 21. 

Kemacs barony, $22, 


EKelſay, 230. 


Kelſey, 276. 
Kemble, Robert, 461. 
Kemerton hill, 369. 
Kemmer, 540. 
Kemſey, 367. 
Kencheſter, 442, 1980 
Kenel coal, 44. 


Kenelm, king, 381. 


's St. well, 181 
Kenelworth, 329, 330, 342. 5 
— ca Ie; in drawing and 


tapeſtry, 342. 


— 


Kenning ball, 93, 103. 
Kenog river and vale, 584. 
Kenred, ſon of Wulpher, king of the 


Mercians, 353. 


| Kenric. See Cynric. 


Kenſington, 15.—palace, ib. 
Kent, Sir Charles, 8a. 


5 Kentford, 81. 


Kentigern, biſhop of is: fled 
from Scotland, erected a ſee, built 
a monaſtery at Lhan Elwy, and 
{ct over it St. Aſaph, who gave name. 
to that ſee, 588. | 

Kereg Edridion, 577. 


Kerig y Gwydhel, 568. 


—— y Bryngwyn, ib. 


— „ Druidion, 577. 
Kerriog river aud vale, Mm 


Kerſey, 84. 


Keſteven, 223, 225. 
—— diviſion, 242, 245. 
—— foreſt, 243. 


Ketelby, 212, 230. 


Keteſby, 273. 


Ketley, 417. 

Kett family, 10s. —Williew, 2 rebel 
in Norfolk, 94, 95. — hanged on 
Windham ſteeple, 94. 

Kettering, 166, 178. 


Kevn digolh mountain, * | 


Kevn Korvyni, 508. 
—— Varchen, 510. 
— Lhys caſtle, 465, 
— Keido, ib. 

— Caer, 531. 

— Gelhi Gaer, 498. 


— bryn, 503. 


— hir vynedd, 476. 
— Rhyd Vawr, 502. 
— Karnedh, 533. 


— TIvr, 579. 
— Bur hill, 533. 


— de, 584. 

Kew, 177. 

Key, 348. 

Keys, Roman, 17, 117. 
Keynton, 462. 
Keyſerſwert, 375. 


Kidderminſter, 35:, 357. —barons, ib. 


—ſtuffs, 357. 
Kidwely, 504, 506. 
Kilbegh, 572. 

Kilburn, 30. 
Kilgaran, 515, 523, 524» 
Kilken, 589, 595» | 
Killeſthorp, 267 
Killgury, 424. 
Killingworth, 329, 330. 

— dictum de, 330. 
Kiln, Roman, 16. 
Kilpcc caſtle, 442, 448. 


— family, ib. — champions of 
| England, at the beginning of the 


X. 


Normans, ib. 
Kil y maen Lhwyd, gog. 
Kimberley, 105. 
Kimbolton, 155, 162. 
Kime, 220.— de, family, 205. 
Kinaid ferry, 233. 
Kinard, 280. 
Kinardley, 47. 
Kinderton, 438. 
Kind ſtreet, 438. 
Kineburga, 155, 167. 
Kineceſter, 155. 
Kineton, 327, 333. 
Kinith, St, 494. 


Kinfeage, 495. 


King, Dr. 24. 
King's arbour, 14. 


King's Bench, 8, 25. 


King's cliffe, 18. 


King's college in Cambridge, founded 


by king Henry VI. 124, 131. 
King's delf, 124, 154, 166, 


King's ditch, 131. 


King's hall, 133. 
King's houſe, Iflington, 29. 
King's Norton, 360, 
King's Sutton, 170. 
King's Thorpe, 177. 


Kingleigh family, 424. 
Kingſland, 416. 


Kingſton, 291, 395. 
Kingſton, 127 e, 280. 
Kinlet, 351, 409. 
Kinmarth, 579. 
Kinnevurga, 33 
Kinneburg caſter, ib. 
Kinnerſley, 443. 
Kinnibantum, 155. 
Kinnington, 277. 
Kirkby Bellers, 213. 
Kirkby, Eaſt, 271. 
Kirkby, Well. 434. 
Kirkby rood., 109. 


Kirkſted, 269. 


Kirkton, 224, 242. 

— —- Lindſey, 266. 

Kirtlington, 140. 

Kirton abbot, 18 3- 

K-+ſlin bury, 177. 

Kiirvaen, 510, 577. 

Kitſon family, 73. 82. 

Klawdh Offa, 465, 467. 

Kledvyrn yn Rhos, 475. | 
Klogwyn y Garnedh, $52.—du ym- 
hen y Glyder, ib. 

Klokainos, inſcription at, 575. 
r in 'Arvon, 554. —Vawr N 


„ 
Klyttieu- c Eglwys, . 


Knaith, 279 


| Knaptoft, 198. 


Knapton's hoſtle, 134. 
Knath, 230. 


Knebworth, 20. 265. 
 Kneller, Gr 0d frey, 24. 


Knetchts, cxli. 


Knevet family, 92, 102, 103. — John 
lord chancellor in the time of Ed- 


ward III. 93.— Sir Henry, ib. 

Knife handle, 346. 

Knife faſtened to a deed by a harpſtring, 
34.—for a grant, 117*. 

Knight, Dr. 187. 159. —his x monu- 
ment, 187. 

Knight of the king, 154. 


_ Knight's fee, cxlii. 
: * hts, 141.—their original, cxl.— 


the order of the garter, ib.— 
3 ib.—of the bath, ib.— 
how made, cxli, cxlii, cxliil.— 
how degraded, exliii.— batchelors, 
exliij., —hoſpitallers of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, 6, 9. — of the Garter 
painted in windows, 244. — live, 
ſtones ſo called, 296. 
Knightley family, 1bs, 174. 
Knighton, 465, 467. 
Knipe, Dr. 24. 
Knives, ancient, 114.—Guthlac's, 2.36. 
Kniveton, 301, 30b,—famly, ib.— 
St. Lo. ib. 
Knock- 
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Knocking, 418, *420. 

————— barons L'Eſtratige of, 399. 
Knoll, 173, 227. | 

Knoll hill, 78. 


Knolles, William, baron of Rother- 


field, 290, 310.— Sir Robert, 233. 
Knolton, 54. Megs! 
Knot, a bird, why fo called, 230. 
| Knots, 271, f IC 
Knotsford, 426, 439*. 

Koowle, 51. | 

Koeten Arthur, 544. 

Koetie caſtle, 495. 

Kolhwyn ap Tagno, 542. 

Konken, a king of Powis, 17. 
Konken, 582. 

Kongſtolen, 295. 

Koavos, 52. 

Kosvos, 235. 

Kor lan, 

Korph lan, 482. 

Kraig forwyn, 544. 

Kregin Diliw, what, 558. 
Ereligieu'r Erery, 548. 

Krib y Diſtil, 551, 

Krig y Dyrn, 510. 

Krigennau river, 541. 

Krigeu, what, 468. | 

Krigeu Kwn Keido, 468. 
Krigvyrn, 578. 
Krig Vryn, 579. _ 
Krwn, what, 568. 
Kum, what, 30. 8 8 
Kumero, Kumeai, Kumeraes, and 
Kumraeg, what, vii. | 
 Kuvnrou, 209. $5 
Kwmmwd Mowdhwy, 538.—of Twr- 

kelyn, 568. TY | 

Kwn Gloen, 522. 

Kw MOT 
Kydweli, 504, 508.—lords of, b. 
Kymryd, 560. Pn, 
Kyme, R' de, 264.—title, 248. 
Kyn, in compound words, what, 557. 


Kynan ap Edwal Voel ſlain in a bat- 
tle for Angleſey by Howel Dha, 568. 
Kynaſton, Nicholas, his tomb, 1437. 


—— dir Francis de, 420. 
Kynaſton's cave, 418, 420. 
r 
Kyndhydh, what, 557. 
 KRyndyn, what, 557. CER, 
 Kynedhay, a Blitiſh king, 494, 558. 
Kynedhaw ap Ichdinoa, a Britan, 13. 
Kynedhow, 558. 
EKynfig caſtle, 50 1. 
EKxyngar, 568. | 
Kynglas, what, 558. 
| Kynharedh, what, ib. 
EKyn kan, what, ib. 
Kynric. See Kenric. 
Sn, what, 557. 
yntwich, 557. | 
*Kynverthyr, 557. 
Kyuvid, 557. 
_ Rynwy, 557. 
Kyre, 372. 5 
Kyrys ap Kynvor, 16, 
Kyrle, John, 462, 


L. 


I AcHARN, 50). 
IL LaR, 175. 


Lachrymatory, 162. 


Lacy family, 396, 403, 443, 477 

earls of Lincoln, 195, 233.— Henry 
earl of Lincoln, 123.—builds Den- 
bigh caſtle, 5756, 567, 568.—ghis ſon 
drowned, ib. —ſftatue of him and his 
Wife, ib, — Walter, 477,—Jobn carl 
of Lincoln, 195. Ms 

| Ladbroke and family, 334. 

Lady chapel at Bury, 79. 
—— ſprin; 


» 84, | | 
Lakes, in Wales, 470. —in Cardigan- 


ire, 629. 
Lamb's chapel, 24. 
Lamborne, 51. 


Vor. II. 


Lares, Roman, 53 e 
Lark river, made navigable by an act of 


Lameley, 293. 

Lamp, Roman, 16, 144.—braſs, in 
form of foot and frog, 106. 

Lampries, where plentiful, 351, 389. 
—a fine way of dreſſing them, uſed 
by the Italians, 361. | 

Lancaſter duchy court, 8, 25. 

Henry duke of, founds Lan- 
caſter college, 201, — earl and dukes, 
201.—Henry carl of Lincoln, 233. 

_ —Henry de, earl of Hereford, 16g, 
444. | 

Landaff, 493, 499. 

Landguard fort, od. 

Landwade, 142. 

Landbeach, 142. 1 

Lands on the borders of Wales, gene; 
rally held by the tenure to find fol- 
diers for the defence of the fron · 
tiers, 396“. | 

Lanfty, 518 

Langadwalader, 570, | 

Langanum, promontory of, 548. 

Langar, 290. | 

Langdon, 365. 

Langer, 284. 

Langerſton, 9 5. 

Langerfort, 60. 


D E 


Langham, John, his charity, 173.— 


archbiſhop, 24. | 


Langley, 119*, 201,—King's, 396*. 
Langton and family, 270, 

Langton, Walter de, biſhop of Lich- 
field and lord high treaſurer, in the 


time of Edwar 
Lichfield cloſe, 
chapel, 
dral, ib. 


I. 389. — walled 


and was buried in his cathe- 


Langworth fireet, 266. 
Lanheath, 126. 


Lanthony, 477, 482. 


Lantoni abbey, 443. 
Lantriſſant, 498. 


Lantwit, 500. 
Lapley, 385. 


Lapwings, 2717. 


Lardner, ſervice of, 104. 


parliament in the 11th and 12th of 
William III, 80. 
Laſeby, 275. 


Latimer, what, 400. iD : 
——— barons, 166.—family, 167.— 


lady Lucy, her monument, 30.—bi- 
ſhop, his oak, 210.——]. baron, where 
bares, ©. 

Latinarius, 480. 


| Latton, 54. 


Lavan | herb, 523. 


Laver 


Lavenham, 84. 
Laver, High, 51. 


Laughton, 280. 


Laund, 198. 


Laundon, 247. 
Laurence, Dr. 159. 


Lawford hall, 334. 


Lawleſs court, 52. 


Lawyers limited in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, 101. h | 


Laxton, held by the ſervice of hunting 
in ſeveral of the king's foreſts, 293. 


Laxton, or Lexington, 188. 

Laxton hoſpital, 166, 180. 

Layard, Dr. 159. 

Layer Marney, 60. | 

— john, his collections, 141. 

Layton, antiquities found at, 50. 

Lazimon, the hiſtorian, 359. 

Lea river, its courſe ſhortened, 50. 

Lead, where plentiful, 303.—pig, 310. 
 —inſcribed, 426, 441,—mines, 310, 


322,528.— ſtep, 511.—mals of, 368. 


market, 28. | 
Lead pig inſcribed, 426, 441. 
Lead works, 303. 


Läeaden hall, 10, 28. 


—— — coffin, 162. 
Leak family, 302. 
5 


Leanſille, 445. 


Legereceaſter, 


Loegraceaſter, 


391. — built lady 


Leire river, 194. 


* 


Leake, Nicholas, his peculiarity, 310. 


Leame river, 327. 


Leamington, 329. 


Leamington, 


aſtin 
Prior, * } 334 


Leaſe, 239. 
Leaſowes, 357. 410. 
Lechmere family, 369. 
Lechen, what, 502. 
Leck, 378. 


Ledbury, 443, 483, 485, 456. 
edden river, 443, 444, 445. 


Leddet family, 166, 167. 


Ledeceftreſcyre, 193- 

Lee, in Cheſhire, 426, 437, 439*. _ 

Lee family, 43), 4 Wilkes 287. 
eech, vicar of Walden, .. 


Leeds family, 129. 


Lees priory, 43. | 
* 596. —coal, 1b.,—copper, 
1 . P. 


Legburne, 274. 


Legaceaſter, 194. 423. 


Legeceſtria, 194. 


hos | 


Legio ſecunda Auguſta, at London, 
16,—viceſima viftrix, 423. vie- 


Legoraceaſter, 


trix, 576,—decima Antoniana, 5 58. 


Leiceſter, 194, 201.—biſhop, ſiege, 
caſtle, college, and hoſpital, 194. — 
abbey de pratis, 194.—St. Leonard's 
hoſpital, 203.—St. John's 204.—and 
St, Urſula's, 203.—St. Mary's de 
caſtro church, ib.—St. Mary's, &c. 
gilds, 205.—ſpittle houſe, 203.— 
caſtle, 202, 208.—college church, 
203,—Newark, 202, 203, 208.-— 

almſhouſes, 201. —black friars, 204. 
—prey friars, 204.—Lazar houſe, 
walls, churches, 205.—corporation, 

206, 207.-—biſhops, 207, —_— | 
elections, 207,—ſec, 209,—arl of, 
defeated, 73. + 


. Leiceſter, lady, her munificence, 113. 
Leiceſterſhire, 193.—carls of, 196.— 


extent, ſoil, Domeſday, heptarchy, 
199,—earls, 214.—plants, 215. 


Leigh, 41, 42, 52 $5) 395, 367. 
Leigh family, an 


lady's hoſpital, 
334. # | 
Leighton, 155, 162. 
Leighton, baron, 162, 
Leike, 378. | 
Leir, king, 194. | 
Leland cited, 7, 73, 129, 15), 158, 16t, 
162, 170, 171, 174, 175, 176, 177, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 198, 200, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 221, 222, 240, 24, 
243, 244, 245, 247, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 253, 201, 20), 208, 209, 
270, 271, 272, 274, 275, 276, 277, 
279, 280, 286, 287, 289, 290, 291, : 
292, 293, 254+ 305, 307, 300, 325“, 
334» 335» 336, 338, 340, 341, 342, 


343, 344» 345» 357, 358, 359, 300, 


365, 300, 368, 369, 370, 371, 380, 
381, 382, 383, 385, 386, 387, 388, 
380, 300, 391, 392, 304, 395, 398, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 411, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 410, 417, 418, 429, 434, 
435, 430, 437, 438, 439, 439“, 440» 
445, 440, 447, 448, 449, 450, 4515 
453, 454, 457» 450, 460, 402, 407, 
409, 472, 473. 474, 475, 470, 482, 
| 483, 484, 485, 48d, 487, 488, 489, 
490, 491, 498, 499, 500, 501, 502, 
503, 506, 507, 508, 509, 517, 818, 
$19, 520, $22, 526, 527, 529, 533, 
534, 540, 541, 542, 545, 550, 553» 
554. $55» 556 560, 577, 579, 579, 
580, 581, 582, 584, 585, 590, 301, 
595, 596. ü 


Lemaa family, 166. 


Lemington, 334. 
Lemſter, 443. —ore, ib. 
Len river, 280. | 

ö Len- 


Lennard, family, 54. 

Lenthal, 450. — Starker and Earls 457% 
Lenthal, Rowland, 443. 

Lenton, 283, 280. 

Lentwardine, 453. 


| Leofric, earl of Lale, 196 — earl 


of Mercia, 350. 


Leofftan, earl of Leiceſter, 176. 


Leofwin, 403. 
Leogora, 194. 
Leominſter, 443, 457, 458. 


Leonard's, St. well medicinal, 185. 


Leon caſtle, 576. 

Leon hall Stietford, 462. 

Leon minſter, 443. 

Leon Vawr, 423. 

Leoſtoffe, 77, 351+ 

Lepers, hoſpital for, 57. firſt hoſpital 
for, 351. 


Leproſy, or elephantiaſis, in England, 


1 — 8. 248. 

3 family, 114, 399.——ſir 
Roger, 114.—barons of nockin, 
400.—of Blackmore, ib. 

Letheringham houſe and church dila- 
pidated, 86. ö 

Letton, 462. 

Leucæum, 8. 


Leucarum, 495, 503. 
Levant company, 26. 
Leven river, 470. 

|  Leverington, 1440 
; Leverſton, 242. | 
- Leveſon, lady Catharine, her alms- 


houſe, 342. 
Lewing bridge, "© 7 ey 
Lewknor' s hoſpital, 359. 
Lexden heath, and works there, 59. 
Ley river, 41. 
Leymouth, 41. 
Leyſton, 87. 


Lewelin ap Grufydh, incorporated 


Lhanvylhin, in the time of Edward 
II. 536. — reduced by the Engliſh 


to hold his country in fee by paying 


one thouſand marks yearly, 549.— 
broke his conditions, went to war, 
and was ſlain, 578. 


5 I a. Thomas, re-built Stamford 


church, 280. | 
Lewis, viſcount Robſert, 7. 


Lewis of France, took Norwich, gs. _ 


created an earl of Lincoln, 233. 
Lhan Armon, 584. 
— Carvon, 501. 531,—Caradoc of, 
ib. 
— Degai, 57 . 
— Degus 569. 
—— Deilaw Vawr, 506. 


— dDeilovawr, 510. 


— Deinolen, 553. 
— Derfel, 546. 
— Dhewi Brevi, 524, 527. 


mms Drillo, 546. 


—— Badarn Vawr, 524, 528. 
— Ewrgain, 596. 

— Bedr, 524. 

— Body, 508. 


— Dudno, _ 


— E 
—— Engan Brening, 532, 554. 


— Elan, 571, 572. 


— Eiken, 71. 


— Echle, 506. 

— Egweſt, 576. 

— Genith, 503. 
— Goedmor, 528. 

—— Y mnach hill, 533. 
— Gynodol, 554 N 
— Gyvod, 535. 

——— Haiden, 518. 

— Helignoe, 526. 
— indelas, 534. 

— Idan, 569, 572. 
— Idles, 531, 534. 


— ienis, 580. 


— lutud Vawr, | 500. —and ſtones, 


ib, 
— nio y ſav, 527. 


| Lhwynen, w what, 505. 
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Lhan Jeſtin, 469. : | 
— Andifry, 504, 806. | 
— Lienl, 44% _ 


— lugan, 536. 
— Newydh, 809. 


— Peder, 467. 


Peris, 553. % bene 
— Pabo, 572. | A 
— Rwſt and bridge, 378. 

— San Frid, 526. 

— Stephen callle, 505, 507. 

— V es, 500, 566, 569. 

— Tyve, 526 — t. DR,! 
— Vair, $3, „510. 5 Dünn 
— Vair y Bryn, 509. 

—— Vethlin, 530. 

— Vihangel en 50h. 

— Virres, 586. 


— Tegwin, 543. 


— IG: Utydd, $77» , 
— Vylhin, 536. 12 
— Ychen, 545. 

Lhech yr Aſt, 328. | 

Lhech, or Llech, what, 520, 521, 568, 
Lhech laver, 519, 520. 

Lhech y Gowres, 528. 

Lhech y Drybedb, 521. 


Lech rhyd, 526. 


Lhe Herbert, 538. 
Lhein, 548. 


 Lhewelyn aur dorchog, 343. 


Lhewelyn ap Jorwerth, 418. — 
in Conway abbey, 5 5. 


Lhewelyn ap Sitſyhlt, ſlain by Howel 


and Meredith, 578. 


Lhewelyn, the Jaf prince of the Britiſh 


line, deſtroyed Tinbod caſtle, 465.— 
hanged a nephew of Giles, bibo of 
Hereford, for adultery with his wife, 
471 —betrayed and ended his-life at 
Caer Vortigern, 465. 
Lhewelyn the Great, 260. —coffin and 
palace, 578.—flain, 467. at 


Lhewen river, 471. 


Lhiv, what, 508. 
Lhoegria, 560. 


Lhong, what, 3. 1 


— port, 


3- 
Thowdhad, abbot of Kall, 
Lhug g⸗ 468. ö 
Lhugwy, what, 468. 
 Lhwn, what, 
Lhwyn, what, 528.—Iwrch, ib. 


Lhyn, what, 97, 228. 
— Bodley, 542. 
— Cm Howel, 542, 
Currig, 540. 

— Kay, 540. 

— Irddin, 542. 

— Conwy, 545. 

—— Lavathan, 470, 472. 
— Savadhan,” 470, 472. 
—— Tegid, 71, 538, 545- 
—— Til, 540. 

—— Bradwen, 451. 


| —— - Teivl, 524. 


— ycwn, 553 


Lhyſvaen, 568. 


Lhywarch Brydydh y Moch, 577. 


Library, Cottonian, 25. —St. Nartin- 1 
ib.— Sloane, 28.—Harleian, ib.— 


Royal, ib.— Norfolk, ib.—public in 
Cambridge, 131 —Gloddath, 559. 


_ Lichfield, 376, 377. — ſee, 299, — 
| archbiſhop, ib, — ſee tranſlated to 


Coventry, 377.—pool, 377. 
Lightfoot, John, 386. 


Lightning, 13, 197. 
Ligoraceaſter, 202. 


L .ilborne, 168. 
Lilburne, 188. 


Lilford, 180. 
Lilly, William, 212. 
Limberg, Peter de, 230. 
Lime, 210. 


Liberty, of St. Edmund, 72, — of St. 


Ethelred, 75. 
Lin xiver, 28 3. | 
Linacre, Thomas, 307 
Lime tree, large, 104. 


X. 


Limſey, Robertcde, © biſhop of Litch- 


field and Cheſter, 330.—family, ib, 


Lincoln, city, 252, 249.— bail, gates, 


cloſe, 252. — caſtle, 252, 256, — 


Old, 252, 254. — hoipita),” ib.— 


conduit, ib.— grammar ſchool, mar- 
ket houſe, town hall, bridge, com- 
panies, ſchools, feefarm rents; quar- 
ries, 205, — Scotch halls! 265.— vi- 
cars' college, 262. — St. Paul's 
church, 263.—St. Swithin's, 264.— 
St. Martin's, 263.— Trinity, 264.— 
churches united, 264. t. Anme 3 
and rows, 269. 0 

cathedral, 2 58. —Leland's ac- 
count of, 261 built by Remigius, 


ib. — burnt, 259. — continued b by | 


Bloet, ib.—eaſt end rebuilt by, Hug 
the Burgundian, ib. — enlarged by 
Lexington, 249,—nave by Wells and 
Groſthead, ib.—rood tower, Long- 
land and Ruſſel's chapels, 260.—ſta. 
tues of kings in front, ib.— pictures 
of biſhops, 26 1.— bell, ib. —inſerip- 
tion on lead, ib, — library, ib. — 


cloſe, chequer gate, pottergate, dean. 
ery, chantries, poor clerks' houſe, | 


regiſtrars, biſhop's palace, 262, 263 

— ſee, ey Op and revenues, 

262, 203, —officers, 263,—mint, ib. 

—churches, 264.— religious houſes, 
üb. —heath, 266. Deukof, 233. 281. 

houſe, 29. x ; | 
Lincoln's inn, 5. 


Lincolnſhire, 223, * 223. 


air, ib.—plants, 282. —dimenlions, | 


BY e ib. 
Lincolnia, 228 
Lindaw, 228. 

Lindcoit, 227. 
Lindecollina, 227. 


Lindis, 228. 


Lindis river, 228, 252. 
Lindiſi, 227. | 


| Lindridge, 3a. 
| Lindley, 223) 227. 


family, 223. 
Lindum, 227.—date of, 2 54. 


Lindwood, 173. 


Linen manufitture, I 10. 
Linford 117“. 


Lingas, and family, 438. 


Link, the, 368. 


1 Linlethquo, 228. 


Linternum, 228. 

Linton, 138, 463. 
Lindwood, William, 268. 

Liquorice, where produced, 285. 
L'iſle, family, 72, 479. baron, 140. 
Liſours, family, 285. | | 
Linwood, 267. 

Lifter family, 397. | 


Little eye, 221. 


Littleborough, 284, 29 I. 


Littlebury, 62. 
Littlecheſter, 301, 307. 


Littleton, North, 371. 
Livingſton, 86. 

Liz, St. earl of Lincoln, 233 
Llampeder, 491. _ 
Llan, what, 482. 

Llan rhaiadr, 580, 581. 
Andre, 465. 

Badarn Odyn, 544. 


— Dhewi Velfrey, 522, 


— Bran, 510. 

— bDrinio common, 467. 
— Gadwaladwr, 370. 
— Ruth, 575. 


— fair yn hornwy, $70. 


—— - Vihangel * r glyn, 3295 


— Vihang, 470. 
—— ruth, 580. 

— frydd, 80. 
vou vadelan, 581. 
— van vadelen, 577. 


| — YIOg,, 581. 
— egwaſlt, 582. 


— gollen, 562. 
— gedwyn, 584. 


Lian 
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Lian drindod and wells, 469. 
—— St. Fryd, 446. 

— Hammwlch, 476. 

-——— Clere, 526. 

— Gubi, 488. 

— Degla, 584. 

— Dwy, 572. 

— Pilion, 5724. 


— Dyfrog, 572. 

— iho, 474. 
— co,, 483. 
— davailog, 476. 
eden, 475. | 
— tarnam, 491. 
— frynacb, 475. 
—— vair ys coed, 485. 
Llanir, 47 3+ N 
—— win, 482. 
Llanor, 5 54. 
Lleir, king, 568. 
Lleweni, 580. 
Lleder river, 560. 
Lleſgneullian, 580. 
Llevenni, 472, 476. 
Llider river, 560. . | 
Lloyd, 371. — biſhop founds two 

A 
Lloydarth foreſt, 518. | 
Lluſwy, 570. 3535 
Lluyd, Humphry, a great Britiſh an- 
way 6 his monument, 580. 

Lluyd's letter to Gibſon, 464. 
_ - Liwyffin, what, 5og. 

Llybyrgath, 583, 585. 

Llyfwy, 570. | 
 Llygwy, 568. 
_ Llyn Ardudas, 
— Glaſs, | 

— y — [55 
— Coch, „ 
— Nadurl, 
— Nantly, 
—  Cadv, | 
y ranid Llathberis, 
— Tein, By 

— Fegian, 
— Lhyduw, _ 


— Dolbatern, 


—fperis, 
— Kleddeu, 
| nnn. Llyghy, 
— Llydaw, | 
— gvwinam, 
dinas, 
—— yr Afangc, 560. 
Llys faen, 561. 
Llyſſan, 536. 
Lobſters, 111. 
Lochho, 38. 
Lochor river, 495, 503. . 
Lock and key, 239.—and inſcription, 
—_—_ | 
Lock, antient, 102, _ 
Locke, John, his tomb, 51. 
Locuſts, 2.38. | | 
Lodbrog lands and is murdered, 108, 
Loddon and church, 19. 
Loddington, 178. | | 
Lodge hill, 30. 
——- on wold, 213. 
Loghor, 495. A 
Lollards burnt, 118. 
Lomeſbury, 25. 


Londinum, 3, 15. 


| 553 


London, 3, 15. —ſtone, why ſet up, 3. 


— tower and gates, 4, 16. 


here in Conſtantine the Great's 
time, 4. — fires, 18. — walls, 4, 
15, 16,—biſhopric, 4, 5. — founder, 
3. —trade, 3, 10. — reſcued by The- 
c doſius, 5. —in the hands of the 


Saxons, 5,—Mercians, 6.—Danes, 


6, 18.—recovered by Alfred, 6.— 
Canute in vain attacks it, 6.—privi- 


leges, ib. —churches, ib. —Fitz Ste- 


phen's account of, ib.— bridge, 9.— 
corporation, 10, — wards, 1b, —al- 
dermen, ib. —portrieve, ib,—mayor, 
tþ,—fheriffs, ib. — water conveyed 


Long Ichingdon, 


Longland, Robert, 404. 


Lovantium, 505, 50, eee 
Lovel, 396“. — family, 143 94, 74s 
firT | 


5 io 


459 | 
Lufford, 267. 278. 


Lundenceayren, 


Luſy park, 53 
called Auguſta, 3.—a mint ſettled 


about, ib.—churches, ib.—inhabi- Lying din hoſpital, . 


tants, 10, 18.—longitude and lati- 
tude, 10.— bridge, 26.—inficmary, 


28.— military government, ib. 


natives, a 
Londres, or adi, 3 a 
Londres, De, family of, $0g+ 


Lonet, family, 301m. 


Long Melford, 83. 

— Stratton, 102, 

— Stow, 129. 

— Stanton, 137. 

—— Thorp, 183. gs 
Longchamp, family of, 224. 


Longditch, 167. 


Longdon, 364. 
Longevity, 395, 417. 
Longford, 301, 306. 
[ 327. 4 95 94 95 | 
Longidinum, 3. | : 

194 


Loomb's ſilk works, 307. 55 


Lophamford, 56. 
Lord's place, 20). 


7.1 w 1 


Lothing land, 77. 
Lovain, lords of, 43. 


168, 225, 289,—ſir Thomas, 11,— 


lord, 113,—tomb, 171.— John, lord 


of Tichmerſh, 227. 


Lovel houſe, 29. 


Loventium, 471. 
Lovet family, 301. 


Lovetoft, family, 285, 293. : 


 Lovingland, 97. 3 

Loughborough, 195, 211.—park, 211. 

* Ah 230, 274.—ſtceple and ſpire, 
1 * : | 5 8 | 7 


Lowe and family, 372. 
Loweſtoffe, go. £2 


Loy's, St, well, 170. 


Lozinga, biſhop, 94. 


Lucas, family, 82. 5 
Lucas and Liſle, ſhot, and inſcription. 


oon, 59. 


Lucia, grand- daughter of earl Leofric, 


330. 


Lucian, a monk, 421, 42 


chief juſtice under Henry II. 41. 
Lucy tower, 225. 
Lud river, 229.—ford, 454.— brook, 


Ludgate, 4, 16. 
Ludham, 96, 110» 


Ludlow, 402, 403-—family, 229, 268, 


398. | 
| Lale wick, 180. 


Luffenham, N. 223“. 

Lugdunum, 4990. | 

Lug river, made navigable by acts of 

_ parliament, in the 14th of Charles 
II. and in the 7th of William III, 
443.—meadow, 460. 


Luggun, 473. 


Lugwardine, 453. 


Luke, fir Samuel, 377. 
Luke's, St. hoſpital, 28. 


Lundenbyrig, 
Lundenpic, 


Lundinum,“ 


; 5 
Lundayn, 3˙ | 
Lupus, Hugh, Sets TE 


Luthing lake, 77. 
Lutterworth, 193, 198. 
Lutton, 234. — 
Luttrell family, 225, 246. 
Luxemburg family, 233. 
Lwchwr, 503. 
Lydgate, 73, 83. 


john, a monk of gteat wit, born 


| there, 73, 81,—buried ' 80.—cpi- 


taph, $1,—ſuppoſed monument, ib. 


Lydington, 222. 
Lye, Mr. 178. 


Lygon family, 353. 
Lygraccaſter, 309. 


Maelor Gymraeg or 
. Maelor Sactneg; 507. 
_  Maen, what, 321. 8 ap 
Maen y Morynnion, 475.—-llhtud, | 


„ 
Lucy, family of, 94, 328.— Richard, 


Magus, what, 93. = Rs 
Mahel, ſon of Bernard Neumarch, 


Malpas, 422, 429. 


1-NipUr/ x 


Lyn lane, 385. 

Lyndon, 2238. ; . 

Lynn Biſhop's, 115,--Weſt,g7z—-iver, 
We: bb ke CEE 
Lyon's hall caſtle, 459 


Lyon's inn, 18. 


Lys Noyſoe, 308. 
Lyſonby, 21 38 


. Lyttelton, biſhop, his opinion of the 


Romans in Worceſterſhire, 355. 


M. 
MrHonrr family and 
1 hall, 273. wed 


_ Machno river, 560. . 
Machutus, St. 158. 
Machynlheth, 
Macclesfield, 426 


n 
26, 448 —loreſt, 426, 


Muza, 395, 449, 4 %%% 
A NYT 1 395, 49,417. | 
_ + » + Madoc murders 125 uncle Kadwgan 


$25, 53t,—defcated, 534. —deprive 


df his property by carl Watren, 570. | 
; Madoc's tower, „ Ye" | 


Madresfield, 369. w (Ec 
| elſh, 576. 


476.—Llythyrag,' g02:—dau lygad 
yr ych, id.—Lhanol, 5$73—Camp- 
jau, $57,-—hirion, 541, 54 


— 
= — 
* 


MMordwyd 572. —Rhodene, ib.— 


Achwynfan, 592. — hir, 596. — 
y cadral chwan, 502. —glas, 593.— 
, 3 Gwyr, 5 10.—7 Prenvol, 328. \ lagl, ; | 


„ i. 
Maeſyved hen, 465. 


Maglore, 533. 


Magdalea, 378, 395. 


Magdalen hoſpita!, 28.— college in 
8 founded by Thomas 
Audley, lord chancellor, 133.—en · 
larged and endowed by fir Chriſ- 
topher 2 £ lord chief juſtice, ib. 
Magi, 465, 467. 
Magiſtri de la Brochin 361. 
Maglods,' 3% 
Magnis, 450, 4. | 
agnus Maximus, gold coins of, 31. 
Magaus the Norman, 565, 569. 


baſtardiſed and diſiaherited by his 
mother's oath, 471. ab 
Mahunthle, 533. 


| Mahudel M. on moulds for forging 


coins, 49. 
Mahul mountain, 378. 
Maidenburg, 115. | 
Maiden caſtle, 536. —Boure, 112. 
Maiſcar, 475. | 
Malandri, who, 265. 

Malbedeng, 425, 436, 43. 
Malcolm, king of Scots, did not build 

a monaſtery at Chelmsford, 55. — 

built one at Cambridge, 133.— Hun- 


1 tingdon, 156. Ro 
| Maldon, 56, 45.—-deſtroyed by the 


Danes, 1b.—-repaired by Lim for 
ward, ib. — caſtle, 57. — Little, 
ib. —priory, ib,—title, ib. 

Mall in St. Jarties' park, 25, 

Mallet family, 76. 


Malmeſbury, his account of London, 5. 


Malmington, 280. 
Malt, where plentiful, 123. 
. 


Maltraith, what, 223. 


Malvern hills, 358, 353. — Great and 
Little, 368. —chace, ib.—· proſpect, 
ib. camp, ib.— waters, ib. 

Mane 74 

Mamtor hull, F ib. 

Manceſter, 331, 348. 

Mandeville family, 46.— Geoffrey de, 
carl of Eſſex, 47. his monument, * 
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1 , 


— — ÿ;M˙M.Mm‚ Wea ene 
IA ena — _ — ” 


. . — — — — ——— a _ 


Marchiones, 395 


* 


46, 47. William, 46, 4. —-Hhouſt 


of on Enfield chace, 11 .—-Geof- | 


frey de, 160. 
Mandueſſedum, 331, 245 
Mandute family, 396 


Mandurcum, 504. 


M. nifield, William, 53. 

Manifold river, 30g. 

Mann river, 294+ 

Manod mountain, 540. 

Manſel family, 501.—Thomas, baron, 
ib. 


Mansfield, 284, 293. 
Mansfield, an antient German family, 
284. 


Manſuræ, 107. 


Manton, 223*, 280. 

Manwaring family, antiently Meinil- 
warren, 426, 425, 438. 

Many, Walter, 9, 26. 


earls of Rutland, 226, 229, 249.— 
dukes of Rutland, 224.—-George, 
224% Roger eari of Rutland, ib.— 
Francis, ib,—John duke of Rutland, 
ib. 

Map Harold, 442. 

Mapleſted, Great, 58. 

Maplethorpe, 272 


| Mapleton and bridge, 305. 


Maps in tapeſtry, 334. 
Marble hall, 144. 


— Marble ſtones, 325*. 
| Marbury, 438. 


Marcaute, 272. 


5 St. Marcelle's church, 519; 580, 


Marceſtow, 278. 
March, 141*. 

March, earls, 466, 469. 
Marcher, lords, 395. 
Marchers, what, * . 


Marcley hill, 44 445 —Great, 461. 
Marcus, ſtatue of, 1 72. 
Marden, 443. 


Mareſchal, William and oben mo- 


numents of, 21. 


Mareſton, 443+ 


Marga, what, 227. 


Margan, 495, 499, 801. 


Margaret of Anjou, foundreſs of 


Queen's college, 124, 132. 
counteſs of Richmond founds 
St. John's college, 124, 133.— 
_ Chriſt _ 133. 

uglas, 24 4. 
n 8 28. 


| $t. Margaret's hoſtel, 134. 


Margidunum, 219, 227, 249 287. 


Marine ſociety, 28. 


Marion, 592. 


| Markby, 272. 


Market Overton, 219. 
Market Raiſin, 230. 
Markham, 10)“. 


f Markham family, 270, 29 EE” 
lord chief juſtice, 293, 284, 25¹.— 


his integrity, 42. 
Marlborough, Sarah, dutcheſs of, born, 


273: 
Marmion family, 229, 268, e, 


hereditary champions of 
375.— Robert, 331. 
Marne y, lord, 60. —monuments, 60. 


ngland, 


Marquiſſes, mode of making, 77. 
Marquiſſes of the Marches of Wales, 


* 


3987 
Mars Camulus, 56. bronze figure of, 
with inſcription, 281. 


Marſh chapel, 274. 
Marſhal, William carl of Pembroke, 
51 E 20.—- Stephen, 


W * 179. 
Mar ſhland 97, 116. 
Marſon, 592. 
Martin family, 515. 


Martin's, St. ſchool and library, Ty 
whom erected, 25.—church, 25.— 


le grand, 26 1 orpe, 223“. 
Martſey, 372. 


- Mathraſal, 30. 
- Mathraval, 5 5 


8 1. 


Marton, 280. 7 

Marvell, Andtew, 141. 

Mary, St St. 97. 

Mary, Virgin, her image, pilgrimage 
to, 85. 


or 6 queen of France, where buried, 


Mary' s, Hoſpital of Bethlem, 22.— 
ary Grace, 24.—Rounceval, 22.— 
— ſpital, 22. 

Mary's, St. de Pre's nunnery, 201, 
203. 

Mary, queen of Scots, 249.— portrait 


and motto, 309. a 00 priſoner 17 


years in the cuſtody of George, duke 
of Shrewsbury, 308 3 181. 
where buried, 183.— tomb, ib | 


— queen of William III. 24. 


| St. Mary hoſpital, London, 17.—hoſ- 
Maaners, barons of Truſbut, 229, 


tel, 134.—Over, 27. 
Maſcy, Vs de, 426. 
Maſerfield, 418. 
Maſham family, 51. 


Maſon, ſir John, 5 


Maſſes, globular, of ſtone, 358. 

Maſſinberd family, 2 | 

Mathematical ſchool at Chriſt's hoſpi- 
tal founded by Charles Il, 28. 

Mathern, 955 

Mathon, 36 


Matilda Fitz 1 84. 
Matkorn ych deewi, 527. 


Matlock and - and bath, 310. . 
Matterſey, 2 | 
Mauduit de Nees. 931. - - 


Maurice, Peter, 10, 27. 
St. Maw's river, 541. 
Mawcop hill, 385. 


| Maxey caſtle, 185. 
Maxtock caſtle, 3 30, 34. 
May, Robert, 167. 
; Mayer 391. 


Mayland, 


Maynard / 54. uuns, 


baron of Eſtains, 54. 


1 Mayor of London, 10. 


May nan abbey, 578. 
— 61. 18 
Mead, Dr. 24, 30. 
Meals, the, 97, 112. 


Meayclond, 426. 


i 
Medard, St. family, 230. 
Medborn, 197. | 
Med, what, 395. 


Medes hampſtead, 167. 


Medeſwell, 167. 


Medicinal waters, 171. 


Mediolanum Ordovicum, 53, $16, 


| Medvod, 536. 


Meer, 395.—what, 322. 
Meer . 87. 


Meyapig, 11 
Meguid, 536. 


Meiduy, what, 5 6. 
Meidwyvod, 8 


Meineu gwyr, 510. —birion. 528.— 


kyvrivol, ib. 
Meinill family, 230. 


Meivod, 536. 
Fs Melandra caſtle, 318. 


Melbourn, 301, 307. 

Melford, Long, 74, 3 83. 
Meldreth, 141. 

Melienydh, 465, 467, 468. 
Melin Meneu, 520. 

Melineu, 522. 

Mellent, Waleran ear! of, 3 83. 
Melton Mowbray, 196, 212. 
Melton Ros, 2 

Melwood, 280. —family, 230. 
Menai, 548. 

Mendham, go. 

Mendleſham, 75, 85. 


| Mendwyfod, 536. 


Meneu, what, 520. 
Menevia, 515. 
Menew, ib. 

Meney, 520. 


X. 


Mentaris, 115. 


 Merbury and family, 426. 


Mercaſton, 301. 

Mercers' chapel, 22. 

Merchants of the ſtaple, 27.—adven- 
turers, 27. | 

Mercia, 427. 

Mercians, northern, 304. 


Mercury, inſcription to at Colcheſter, | 


Mam, 267. 
Meriden, 


Merioneth ite, 533—g475.-—moun- | 


tains, 540.—plants, 547. 
Merival, 31, 348. ; 


_ 'Merks hill, 54. 


— biſhop, 79. 
Merlin Sylveſter foretold the defeat 
of the Britans by Henry II, 504, 507. 


_ Merſey iſland, 50, 294.—river, 426, 


439. 
Merih, 159. 


Miertenbrook river, 301. 


Merton hall, Cambridge, 134, 135. 
Mervinia, 5 38. 


Meſchines, Ranulph de, 47. 
Meſſing, 60. — ſir William de, his 


tomb, ib. | 
Meſtesford, 310. | 
Metaris eftuarium, 97, 11 223. 


e 186. 
Metguod, 536. 


Methwold, 116*. 


| Mettingham, 77+ 90. 


The Mews, 8, 25. 


Mi a dymna'c dorch- a chwi, ; Welch | 


ſaying, 543. 


| _— -t. mount, 486. —church, 


een. Cambridge, 124.— 
le, 133, 1 4 


Michelt John, 81, 
| Middleſer,2—go. — name, diviſion, air, 
_ foil, ib.—dimenfions, 12.—Dome(- 


day, ib.—hoſpital, * 31. 
— plants, 32 39. 


Middleton, 116. 
Middleton and bath, 311. 


family, 584. 585 a 


the projector of the New river, 580, 
—Richard, ib. 


| Middlewich, 424, 425, 436. —caſtle, : 


414. 
Mikneint, 545. 
Milburga, a devout virgin, 396“. 
Mildenhall, 82. 


Mildmay, fir William, 5s, —-family, 


168.—founds Emanuel college, 124 
—ſir Walter, 133. 55 
Mile end, 30. 


_ Milcham, 117. 5 
Milford haven, the landing place of | 


Henry * 513, 517. 
Miline, 522 
Millfield, 182. i 
Milliaries, Roman, 1, 183, 209, 


250, 473. 2 
Milling, biſhop, 24. 


Mills family, 117 *. 


Milo, earl of Hereford, 4 471. 
Milter Gerig, 546. 
Milton, 143“. 


— Erneys, 249, 


Milton, John, 24. 
Mims, South, 31. 
Minchenden houle, 20. 


Mineral water, 74, 84, 101. 


Miners' cuſtoms, 322. 
Minerva, ſtatue of, 172. 
Mines, Roman, 535 
Minories and minoreſſes, 2 


Minors family, 305, 445. —captain Rut- 


land ; 395. 
Minſhull and family, 425, 437- 
Minſter Lovel, 289. 


_ Minſtrels, 426. —of Tutbury, 395. 
Mint, at London and Southwark, 27. 


Lincoln, 283, 1 16, 
Minting, 268. 
Mintwall, 254. 
Mirmaud, 142*, 


A HS | SDS e 22222 


Miſterton, 0 


w______ 


2 


"Ys 


4 
Meow — — — — 


; 


Miſterton, 193. 

Mitton family, 417, 420. — [ collec- 
tions, 420. | 

Moberley, 441. 

Mochas, 445. 

Modney, 116. 

Modwena, an Iriſh virgin, 377, 392. 

Moel y W ydhva, $52.—Glyder, ib, — 
Cynhorion,ib.—garn gwch, ib.—ben 
Twrch,ib,—Wyn, 540.—Enli, 575. 
.—Enli and fort, 575.——Abentric, 
530. —Evig, 580. 2 Vachla „583. — 
Benlli, 586.—y Gaer, 586, 590.— 

. Artur, 597. ,—Hirradig, 592, 597. 
—y gaer, 597.—) crio, ib, —F * 
ib. 


Mohun, Philippa, 24. 

Mold, 595, 596. —inſcription, ib.— 
battle, ib. 

Mole caſtle, 507. 

Moleſdale, 595. 

Momerfield, 1 5 

Mona, 565, 56 - 55 

Monaſteries, 422. | 

Monaſtic life, why firſt lone. 422. 

Monacella, St. and her tomb, 535. 

Mones meadow, 457. 

Monk, biſhop, 24. — earl of Tantiag. 
ton and duke of Albemarle, ib. 

Monketon, 218. 

Monkey mead plain, 37. 

Monklow, 461. 

Monkſdale, 235. 

Monks Kirby, 335. 

Britiſh, ſlain, 422. 

Mon maur Cymbry, 565. 

Monmouth, 447, 482, 483. 3 


477, 491.— title, 491. 5 at 492. 
Monmouthſhire, 477— 


Montacute family, 166, WM] —Wik 


liam earl of Sarum, 575. 

Montague family, 162, 166, 178.— _ 
Charles marquis of Halifax, 24.— 
Edward earl Sandwich, ib.—fir Ed- 


ward, 157. —— 186. en | 


353, 330. 
Montalt family, 98. 


Montchenſy, barons of, 74. 

Mont d'Or, 486. 

Montegle family, 63. | 

Montfitchet, barons of, 63. —William 
de, 41, 47. 

Montfort family, 329. —lord, 140.— 
title, 417*.— carl of Leiceſter, 196. 

Montgomery earl of Shrewſbury, 123, 


400. 
Montgomery, 531, $33 534. 


Montgomerylhire, 5 30— 537. —-earls 


of, 531.—plants, 537. 


Monchault, Roger de, 330 ami, | 


589. 
Montjoy, 117 *. 
| Montforel, 195, 210. 
Mont Turold, 167. 
Monuments. 
— — in St. Paul's, London, 5, 17. 
—— lord Strange of Knocking, 
12> 
— — dir Thomas More, 14. 


—— Richard carl of Warwick, 


3 e ee | 
in the Temple church, 19, 
20, 21. 


— — Geffrey de Mandeville, 20. 


— — William Marſhall, ib. 

— — Rahere, 22. 

— — in Weſtminſter abbey, 24, 
25. 

— — biſhop Andrews. and I: 

Gower, 2 


— — 


2 Typtoft, 29. 
— — Harold, 4 
— Sir john Grotby, 51. 
— — biſhop Winniffe, ib. 
— — Mr. Locke, ib. 
— — of Oxylus in Elis, ib. 
Juga Bay nard, and the Fitz 
Walters, 54. 
— — Radclifics, 56. 
Vor. II. 


— — 


398.—. n! de, 513. . 


— — 


Monuments. 
Sir John Vere, 657. 
— — dir John Hack wood, ib. 
— —Veres, carls of Oxford, at 
Earls Colne, 58. 


ee ee baron and ſerjeant Darey, 
39. 


Sir William de Meſſing, 60. 
WW i. 

— in Walden priory, 61. 
— — Lord Audley, ib. 

— — Leech vicar of Walden, ib. 
— yd gate, 80. 

— — Mary queen of France, ib. 
— — lord Crofts, 82. 
— — Areth. Vernon, 83. 
—— Guthrum, 84. 


"Io deſtroyed at de 


— — Anna & Firminus, ib. 


ohn Southwell, ih. 


—— inghiclds and Delapoles, 


ib. 
m— dir Nite Bacon, 90. 
lord chief juſtice Holt, 91. 


—— ————_— 


—— biſhop Hall, 108. 


— 


Hebert de Lofinga, ib. 


— — dir James Hobart, ib. 


— — Stapelton, 110. 

Boys, ib. 

——— Ingham, ib. 

——— Cal}thrope, 113. 

— — Braunch, 115. 

Hugh Haſtings, 1 
intended for biſhop Fiſher; 


I 8 
— — Frevile, 1 39. 
North, 140. 

at Fulburne, 141. 
Elias Beckington, 142. 
— —— at Ely, 143. 
— — Kinaſton, Nicholas, 143“. 
Sneteſham, 144. 
- biſhops Barlow, Sanderſon, 
| Reynolds, Green, 157. 
biſhop Ruſſel, ib. 


——ů 


3 —ðiR — 


| | — ar of Huntingdon, 158. 
— — win, 160. 


Longueville, 163. 

— — Vere, 166. 

- Lovel and Holland, 170. 
—— Archdeacon Sponne, 172. 
— — Gaunt, ib. 


— 


—— Dr. Turner, 174. 


e lady Elizabeth Germaine, 


, | 
= Edward and Richard, dukes 

of York, at Fotheringay, 181. 

braſs of Wintringham, 182. 

- abbots and monks at Pe- 

terborough, 183. 

Mary queen of Scots, ib. 


— 


— 


queen Catharine, ib. 


Zouches, 186. 
— — Mr. Knight, 187. 
— — at Bernak, 188. 


Gaunt, , |» | So 
Robert Boſſu, earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, 201. 


—— earl and duke of Lancaſter, : 


ib. 
—— counteſs of Derby, 202. 
————— Jamon-Belers, 212. 
Thomas, Roger, Henry, and 
George Manners, earls of Rutland, 
212. 


— — 


Harrington, Bruce, Green, 

and Noel, 222. 

Joan counteſs of Weſtmor- 
land, 228. 

———— Welby, 234. 

— — —— Littlebury, 235. 


—— — 


— _— Irby, ib. 


— John Harox, 240. 
ohn Brown, 243. 


Burghleys, 244. 


— — 


— — Carres, 247. 
— — Kyme, 248. 
70 


— —_ biſhop Ruſſel, 


— bh Alexander, | 


- Conſtance, wife of John of 
n— kr. Greville, 341. 


þ &'S 
Monuments. 
— — dir Dudley Ryfler, 251. 
—— judge Markhafn, 251. 
—— in Lincoln cathedral, 260. 


— — biſhop and fir Ro- 
bert Burwath, 228. | 


— queen Eleanor's 
bowels, 228. 

— — Nicholas Cantilupe, 
228. 


— — Wymbyſh 

— biſhop Fleming, 
———— biſhop Sutton, 
———— biſhop Chadworth, | 


„ biſhop Longland, 
— — Fitz William, 

Catherine Swinford, 3 

228. | 


— 


Jane counteſs of 
Weſtmoreland, 228. > 2.01. 
= biſhop Groſthead, God 
——— biſhop Wike, 
— —- biſhop Dalde by, f 
——— {ir John Multon, 
—— biſhop Gynwell, 
— — biſhop Blhet, 


— —— — 


——— biſhop Cheſney, 
— — biſhop Blois, 
——— biſhop Remigius, 
biſhop Hugh the Bur- 
gundian, | 
— — biſhop Welles, 
tiſhop Graveſend, 
— — biſhop Smith, 
— — biſnop Fuller, E 
John lord Welles, 
———— biſhop Holbech, 263. 


— — 


— 


— —— biſhop Cooper, ib, 


—— —— ſir Robert Dymoke, 268. 
Walter Bek, 272. 

— — ſir William Skipwith, 273 

— — James Preſcot, ib. 

, Ballot, ib. 

— — Adam Veſtram, 274. 

— — Ayſcough family, 275. 

— — biſhop Wainfleet's or; 

276. 

— — Hunden, ib, 

—— ſir Robert Gonſill, 289. 

two archbiſhop Booths, and 

Corbridge, ib. 

— archbiſhop Sandys, 290. 

—— Cartwright family, ib. 

lord chict juſtice Markham, 


——— 


293. 
— Lovetoft, ib. 
— — Furnival, ib. 


— 2 earl and countels of Devon- ; 


ſhire, E | 

Comptons, 334. 

— — Richard and Thomas Beau- 
clerk, earls of Warwick, 336. 

—— Ambroſe Dudley), earl of 
Warwick, ib. 


— — ſir Thomas Greville, ib. 


— his grandtather, 342. 
— — Tankervilles, ib. 
— — Birming hams, 343. 


— Digby family, 344- 
— —— John Clinton, ib. 


— — Dugdale family, ih. 
— — Philemon Holland, 345 


— — Mr. Henry Beighton, 347. 


grey monuments, 340, 347- 
—— Cney, 357. 

— — Sir |, Philip, ib. 

— i; | 
— judge Lyttleton, 359. 
— — biſhop Hall, ib. 

— — — Stafford, Sir Humphry, ib. 
——— Talbot, Sir J. 360. 


— Ago, 10. 


ww Cote, Sir T. id. 
— — Hammond, Dr. 365. 


in Worceſter cathedral, 360. 


Monu— 


eo Leiceſter, ib. . 
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— = og Mortimer, ib. 


; — — 


Monumente 


— Frevilles and Ferrars, 384. 
— — Arderne, Stanley, Smith, ib. 


—— dampſon Erdeſwick, 386. 
2 at Lichfield, 391. 


Robert Mauveſin, 393. 

john Talbot, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, 400. 

— — Roger de Montgomery, 415. 

— dir Thomas Bromley, 416. 

the Newports, ib. 

— — dir Francis, 419. 

—— J]. Talbot, ib. 

— — dir Hugh Calveley, 434. 

— — Peter Leigh, 440. 

——— in Heretord cathedral, 45 2. 

— — ſir William pembridge, ib. 

— — biſhop Cantelupe, 1b. 

Bohuns, ib. 

Dr. Beſt, 453 

— — Robert Kyrie, ib. 

Harley, Robert and Sarah, 


1b. 
— - William and Edward Fo, 
— Wigmore, John, ib. 
— — Callow, William, 456. 
— — Preece, Robert. ib. 
Godwyn, Charles, ib. 
, Cape), Richard, ib. 


— haily, James, ib. 


Chamberlain, Thomas, ib. 
Haywood, John, ib. 
Thornton, Dr. ib. 

- Hoſkin, Dr. ib, 

— — Skinner, Edward, ib. 

at Ledbury, ib. 
Leominſter, 458. 

——— ——:Philip Reding, ib. 
— — Fakluits, ib. 

Matilda Mowbray, ib. 


Verdon, 459. 


Rowland Brugge, ib. 
john Abell, ib. 
ſir Walter Helion, 461. 
Blanche Mortimer, ib. 


— — ſir John Kirle, ib. 
m=———— Stretford, 462. 


| — Delabere, ib. 


Rudhall, ib. 

Colmer, 483. 

— — It, Pier, 48 | NM 

—— —— at Abergavenny, 486. 

fir William, homas, Wu. 
liam, and fir Richard Herbert, 

—— Llandaff, 499. 

Mathews, 15. 5 

abbot at Margam, 501. 

at St. David's, 519. 

Oven Tudor, ib. 

Rhys ap Tudor, ib. 

— — biſhop Jerwerth, ib. 

— — dbiſhop Anſelm, ib. 


ee 
— — biſhop Chirbury, ; 
| ———— Dolgelhe, 540. 


— — Llanv thangel, 541. 


„ Yſpurti Jevan, 545. 
—— St. Beuno, 5 . 


—— at Ban or, 5 | 
— — archbiſho . 557. 
——— — St. Teftin 569. . 

n eee e. Wynnes, at Llanrwſt, 577. 


— — St. Winifred, ib. 

fir John Saluſbury, 578. 
—— Humphrey Lluyd, ib. 
Richard Middleton, ib. 


——— Thelwall-family, 580. 


———_—cnnEw- e Goodman, 381. 


— — {ir Richard Middleton, 583. 


—— biſhop Bellot, ib. 
— a knight at Wrezbam, ib. 
——— — Gryftyd Llewellin, 584, 


- MadoecapLlewellinap ey 


fydd, 580. 

John Robinſon, 586. 
—ů— — at St. Aſaph, 592. 
— — 4 Northop, 596, 


— 


- Edmund earl of Richmond, | 


5 


Moorgate, 4, 16. 
Moorland, 394, 377. 


Moorlog, 42. 


Moor, ſir John, a a freeſchool, 
201. 

The Moor, 477. 

Moore, biſhop of Ely, his library, 1 34. 

Moores, 377. 

Moothill, 185. 

Mor, what in Welch, 493, 466. 

Mora, a bird, 522. 


Morbum, 163. 


Morclay caſtle, 503. 

Morcot, 21 

Mordaunt, { baron of Rygate and, 
viſcount Avalon. 166,—carl of Pe- 
terborough and Monmouth, 18 [A 

Morden, 460. 

More, fir Thomas, his monument, ; 7.90 
—where born, 29, 

Morfa Rhuddlan, a tune, 591. 

Morfe foreſt, 409. 

Morgan family, 491. John, muſician, 
570. 

Morganum, or Vorganum, 493, 005 

Morkar, 233. 

Morlais, 493. 

Morlaſh, 507. | 

Morley family, 47, 63, 94, 74- 

Mornglath, 576. 

Morteville family, 198. 


Mortimer family, 94s 3966, 443, f 


454, 466, 575. 
| Mortimer's ho N 284, 287. 


Clebury, 404. 
caſtle, 461. 


— — bank, 343. 


croſs and battle, 1 ME 
Morton, John, biſhop of Ely, his 
MSS. 178. 


Morton, 380. —mineral water, 413- 


Morton caſtle, 309. 

Corbet, 398, 420. 

Foliot, 360, 

Motaic pavement at Weltminlter, 24. 
Moſelies, William, 82.—rev. Mr. 84. 


| Moles, 154, 398, 428, 435 


Moſtyn, fir Thomas, 592. 


_ Moſtyn ball 595. 
| Mould, | 
Moulds 155 c forging coins, 413, 414» 


415. 
Moulton, 239. —freeſchool, 240. 
Mounts, 545. | 
Mountneſyng, 53; 
Mowbray family, 98, x17, 196, 233, 
330.— Anne, J. —Roger, 233.—- 


cearl of Nottingham, earl marſhal, 


and duke of Norfolk, 297.—Roger 


e 320. John de, ib. 


Mulberton, 108. 
Mumby, 272. 
Mundeſley, 112 | 
Municipia, what, 3, 57. 
Munith Cader, 477. 


Munnow river, 441 477 * 
M.aunnuth y gadir, 472. 5 


de, 473. 


Munſlow, 417. 


Murage and murengers, 432. 


Murdack family, 334. 


Muſard family, 302. 


Muſcle pearls, where found, 5 57. 
Muſeum Britiſh, 28, 


Muſwell hill, 30. 


Mwnglatt, 570. 
ante 2; 


commot, * 


| ——— Dinas, 540. 
— alc, ib. 


Mwythan, 398. 

Mynnes, fir Chriſtopher, 112. 

Mynydh Margan, 495.—Gelhi Oanen, 
402.—y D:ymmeu, 502.—Dygoll, 
534. | 

n 426. 


N. 
ACTON, 86. 


Nadbury camp, 383. 
Naked field, 394. 


Naogle, 517. 


Nant, 4. 
— berris vale, 553. 


—— ctibba, 5 


—— gwinan 1% 853. 


— y gwyrthein, 553. 

= n, 594. 
nkarn river, 487. 

Nantwich, 424, 425. 436. 

Natbotough, 173, 183. 

Narborough, fir John, 112. 

Narburgh, 116%; 

Narford, 116“. 

Nar river, 11” | 

Naſeby, a bloody battle there between 
king Charles I. and the parliament 
army, 179. 

Naſh's plantations, 3 t.— Dr his hiſ- 
tory of Worceſterſhire, 361. 

Naſſum burgi, 185. 


Naunton hall, 86.— family, ib. mo- 


numents deſtroyed, ib. 5 ib. 
Naupactus, 
Nauplis, 
Nauſtathmos,, 


Navalia Auguſti, 3. 


Navigation, 211. — Coventry, 346. Gs 
Birmingham, 343. between Trent i 
and Severn, 357. 

Naveſtock, 51. 


8 Neath, 502, 503. — river, 495.2 


quickſands, 502, 503 


Necham, Alexander, prior of St. Ni- 


. cholas, 228, 303 481. 
Needham, 7 1 f 


—— fir Robert, viſcount Kil. 
murry, 429. 7 


| Needingworth, 159. 


Needwood foreſt, 37), 394. wg 


Negem college, 261. 


Neirborough, 98. 
N eirford, 98. family, ib. 


Nen river, 166.—floods ſtopped, 187. 
Net St. who, 157. 
Neot's, St. 5, 1 84. 

— title, 157. 


Neoteſtow, 5. 


Neotſtock, 154. 


Neotus, 5, 154. 


Neſs, 46, 


Neſt, rhe ' $9 399 of Gruffjab, prince 
of Wales, 471 —illegitimated her 
ſon upon oath, to diſinherit him, 
for affronting her aint, ib. 

Neſton, 585. 

Neteſham, 114. 

Necherſole, ſir Francis, + 

Nether hall, 556. 


Nether Went, 481. 
Nettleſted, 175 84. 
Neubo, 2 


Le Neve, Nat, 117*, 


Nevern river, 515, 522. —cröſs, 522. 


Nevil family, 108g. 477, 522. | 
495. —dean,' 124. —eatis of War. 
wick, 344.— Ralph, 329.—- earl of 
-- Warwick, 331. Johan, marquis of 
Mofitacute, 12 5: lords of Glamor- 

an, 


| 3. 
Neville Holt, 197 —tlofe, 287. I 


Nevin, 548, 5553. 


Neuodb, 528. 


Newark, 284, 291. mint, 291. 
Newbold, 335. 


Newborough, 266, 570. 


Newbottle, 170. 
Newcaftle, 396. 
— — Eimlyy, 808; 580. 
Newcaſtle, title, go 9. — marquis, 293˙ 
William, 299. 
Newcaſtle under © Lyne, 370: — 
title, 38 5.—Jukes ot, 293. 


5 Newchurch haw, 26. 


Newenham Regis, 328, 


Ney gal, 510, and FR ib. 


News 


Newgate, 16, 4. 

New hall, 585. 

Newhall tower, 438. 

Newington, 29. 

New Leame, 167. 

New Inn, 18. 

Newland, 253. 

Newmarch, Bernard, reduced Glamor- 

ganſnire, 473, 476. 

Newmarket, 79, 72.—heath, 72, 140. 
races and fire, 140. 

New market, Flintſhire, 592. 

— houſe, 277. | 

Newnham, 17 3. | 

Newnham regis, 335. 

New park, 289, 290. 

Newport in Shropſhire, 419*.—in Eſ- 

ſex, 46, 62.—-in Monmouthſhire, 
481, 491.—in Pembrokeſhire, 515, 
8 | 

Newport gate, 228. 


fainly, 398, 253, 254- 
——— bridge, 481. 
New river head, 29. 
 Newſted, 284, 286, 294. 
Newſtede, 278. 
Newton, 142, 166, 414, 531, 534.— 
Notes, 500. e 
—— Caſtle, 506. . 
— ſir Iſaac, 24.—his portrait, 198. 
LE,family and monument, 249. 
—— biſhop, 392. 
——— in Shropſhire, 420. 
Neyland, 84. 
Nicholas, ſir Ambroſe, 159 
Nicholas, de Lynne, 115. 
St. Nicholas's hoſtle, 134. 
Nichole, 227. | 
Nicol, 253. 
Nicolſhire, 223. 
Nidum, 494, 495, 400 
Nigel, biſhop of Ely, 133. 


Nigel or Niel, baron of Haulton, 441. 


Nigel, the poet, 225. 
Nightingale, Mr. 24. 
Nine ladies, 311. 

Nine ſtone cloſe, 311, 

Niphates, 548. SES | 
Niſmes, Roman moulds for coins found 
at, 409. | | 
Nivicollini, 548, - 

Noantes, 1 | 


Novantes, 


Nobold, 178. 

Nocton, 267. 

Noel family, 389, 376, 

Noman's land, 237. 

Nooe brook, 319. | 

_* Norbury; 20; od + i Ee 
Norfolk, 93—122.—ſoil and bounds, 


93.—ſcats, families, clergy, rivers, 


Domeſday, 101,—plants, 118—122. 
the number of attorties reſtrained 
there by the 33d of Henry VI, 101. 
—earls and dukes of, 98, 117, 118. 

—— library, 28. | 
Norman gate, 182, 162. 
Norman croſs, hundred, and way, 187. 
water, 223“. | = 
Normanburgh, 106. 
 Normanby, 279. 

Normanton, 200, 166. | 
North family, 140.-—pottraits and 
epitaph, 140. K 

Northafandun, 176. 


Northampton, 166.— family, 176.— 


univerſity, 176.—earls, 168, 169.— 
battle, 166,—houſe, 22. 


Northamptonſhire, 165*—191.—form, 


extent, ſoi!, contents, inhabitants, 
Domeſday, 170.—plants,"189-191, 
Northop, 596. | 
Norton, 201,—in Suffolk, 74. 
——— abbey, 426, 441 
Mood, 289, 290. 
Northumberland houle, 22. 
Northwich, 424, 425, 436. 


Norwich, 94, 7 6, 106,—-caflle, 106, 
107) —- bridge, ſee, cathedral, 107. 


—-monuments, churches, religious 
houſes, natives, 108,—John de, 77. 


M 
—biſhop, his bey 111. 


Norris, ſir Francis, 24. 
Noſley, 198. 


Notley Black, 55. 1 
Le Notre planted St. James's park, 25. 


Nottingham, 2.87, 288, 283, 

Nottinghamſhire, 28 3-—390.--bounds, 

. 283,—lords and earls 285, 294.— 
plants, 299, 300. 

Nun Ormeſby, 273. 

e 270. 

—— Eaton, 347, 321, 

Nutmeg hall, Bl. ” | 


O. 


AK in which Charles II. took 
ſhelter, 413. 
Oak, parliament, 293.—-Greendale, 
293, —abbort's, 59 3. 5 
Oakley park, 03. 
Oar devi, what, 530. 


Oat malt, 394. 


Obarrow, 370. „ 
Octopitarum promontory, 514, 548, 


O80, family, 330. 
Oela, 302. _.. 

Ofaly palace, 443. 

Offa church, 1555 VVV 
Offa's dike, 465, 467, 468, 484. 585. 


—any Britan found on this ſide of 


it was to have his right hand cut off, 


ib. | 

Offton, 74. | 
Ogmore caſtle, 500. 
8 


Ogwen river, 882, 556. 


Oilwy river, 479. | 35 

Okeham, 219, 222.——every baron 
obliged, to give a horſe- hoe to nail 

on the caſtle gate the firſt time he 
comes thither, ib. ap 


| Okenate, 3996. 
Okendon, South, 42. 


Okeover, 395. _ 
Old becke, 237. 
Oldborn, 9, 26.—hall, 26. 


Oldbury, 331, 348.—caſtle, 444. | 


ill, 29. 
Oldfield's banks, 348. 
Oldford, 41, 30. 
Oldford dyke, 143. 


Old ſtreet haven, 278.—ſtrait way, 


411. 
Old Troy, 483. 


Olyffe bridge, 109. 


Omberſley, 365. 


Ombridge, 417. 
Ongar, 41, 51. 
Onion river, 541. 
Onney river, ib. 


Onſlow family, 417.—title, 1b.—Ri- 


chard, firſt Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, ib. _ an | 


| Onyx, 89. 
.Ophites, 279. 
Oppidum, 3. 


Oræ denar. 431. 


Orange trees, when firſt, brought into 


England, gol. 


Oratory, with carving2g_ 1. 


Orbey, 424. 

Orbies family, 247. 52 

Ordericus Vitalis, where born, 417. 

Ordevices, 395*,.530- | | 

Ore river, , ð ͤ . | 

Orford, 35, 87,—=title, 113, 87,—— 
chapel and font, 87. 

Organ, 391. | 

Orleton, 4 


_ Ormeſby, 8 and Nun, 273 


Ormſby, 96, 272. 


* 


Or wel harbour, 7 5, 60, 86.—title, 60, 
86 | ET 


Oſberton, 293. 
Oſgodby, 270. 
 Oſgotby, 230. 


Oſhe re, viceroy of the Wiccians, 3 56. 


Oſich, St. murdered by Daniſh pirates, 


X. 


46, 59. — town, 59. —nunnery, title, 
g9.——honour, 59, 00. 


Oſmundſton, 104. 


Oſrick, earl of Worceſter, 373. 

Oſſington, 290. | 

Offulfton hundred, 24.—title, 20. 

Oſter hill, 188. 

Oſterley houſe, 414. | 

Oſtorius, P. proprætor in Britain, 166, 
—his fortifications, 165.—«his tu- 
mulus, 188. - 


Oſwald, flain by king Penda, and af- 


terwards torn limb from limb, 399. 
—-where buried, 229, 418,—-lns 
banner, 229. | | 


Oſwald, bithop of Worceſter, his re- 


liques, 207. —boſpital, 366, 367.— 
low and land, 367. cg ben 


Oſswald's law, 354. 


Oſweſton, 198; 
Ofweltry, 399, 418. 20. 


| Olwy, king of Northumberland, built 


a Church. at, and made Duina the 
firſt biſhop of Lichfield, 35). 
Otho IV. emperor, coin of, 250. 
Othona, 43. . 
Ouldceſter, 329.—ſtreet, 229. 
Oumby, 266. | 
Ouadle, 166, 180. 
Qule river, 101, 153. 
Ouſley, 329, 341. 
Over, what, 335 85 
Overbury, fir Thomas, 334. 
Over-rhey, what, 9.—8t. Th 279. 
Overſley, 341. a 
, Overton, '155.—Long, 163. 


Overſtonall, 385. 


Over went, 481. 

Oving's Inn, 136. 

Ovinus' croſs, 141“. OPT da 

Owen, Thomas, juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, 396*.,—William, 515. 

Owen, lady, 29, Moat 


Owen Glyndwr, 470, 473, 546, 549* 


— I udor, 569. 


Owen Gwenyd, $46.—his fine retreat, 
1 rea 


Owen ap Kadwgan occaſioned his fa- 


ther to loſe his eſtate by his crimes, 


for raviſhing his wife, 525. ſon of 
 Grufydh ap Gwenwynwyn, lord of 
Powis, 532. | 


Ol longeared, 271. 


Owlar, Torr, Great, 325. 
Oxburgh, 116“. . 


Oxendon, Great, 185. ; 
Quxnead, 210. 
Oxney iſland, 248. 


Oxtun, 280. 

Oxwich bay, 503. | 

Oxylus, his wooden tomb, 51, | 
Oyſtermouth caſtle, 503. | | 
Oyſter ſhells, where found bedded in 
green ſand, 161. oF: 
Oyſters, Walfleot, 43, 45, 54- 


ABEL lowarch hen, 546. 
T Pabo, 573, 572.— poſt Prytain, 


737 
Packingdon, Great, 344. | 
Packington, family, 367.—-lady, an 
author, ib. 


Paget, Henry, baron and earl of Ux- 


o _ 


bridge, 12.—— William, baron 1 


HBeaudeſert, 376.—family, 390. 
Paigle, or Pagle, dikes, 6. 
Painted chamber of St. Edward, 8. 
Painted glaſs, 88. e 
Painterſtainers hall, 28. 

Painting, antient, on a wall, 26. 
Pakenham, 81. | 


Palace yard, 25,—Weſtminſter, 8.— 


St. James's, ib. 


Palatine counts, 428.—- juriſdiction, 


422. 
Pala vicini family, 138. fir Horace and 


epitaph, 138, 139. 


Pr. 


524.—flain by Girald of Pembroke 


Palmer family, Fra 334.—ſir John, Pearteni, 267. 
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Parkins family, 287.—ſir Thomas, ib. 
Parker family, barons of Morley, 94. 


— Matthew, archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, 108, 132. 
Park vechan, 490, —gate, 434. 


Parliament houle, 25. 
Parliament forces defeated at Brent- 


ford by thoſe of king Charles I. 14. 


Parliamentum Diabolicum & Indocto- 


rum, where held, and why ſo called, 


345 
Parndon, 55. 


Parr family, William, earl of - Eſſex 


48.,—marquis of Northampton, 169, 


178,188. —Henry,marquisof North- 


x ampton, 335. . 


Parr, old, where buried, 24. 


Parſons green, 15. 

Parry, fir Thomas, 24. 

Parys Mountain, 570. | 

Paſcentius, the fon of Aurelius Am- 
broſius, 470. 


Paſton town and family, 108, 110. 


Patera, 81, 140, 490. 


Paternus, St. 524. 
Pateſhul, 173, 166. 


Penates, 242. 

Pen bedw, 597. 
Penborough, 513. 
Penbre, 506. 
Penbuc, 578. 
Penchurch, 445. 
Pencomb, 460. 
Pengwern, 398. 
Pen Helen, 559 
Penhow, 477. 
Penhryn and title, 557. 


Peniſtone family, 351. 


Penkethle, 475. 
Penkridge, 376. 
Penk river, 376. 


Penmaenmawr,, 548, 546. —bychan, 


548. 


Penmon priory, 569. —mynyd, 56g. 


Penn, Mr. where-born, 29. 
Pennant Melangle, 535. 
Pennarth caſtle, 503. 
Pennocrucium, 345, 376. 
Penrin, 596. 


Penriſe, 03. 


Pen ſtrae „Sa. 


Penteney, 98. 


cket's chapel, and church, 184. 


— library, 28. 
Picot, 123. 
Pictavia de, family, 335. 
Picton caſtle, 519. 
Pictures, 187, 248.—at Houghton, 113. 
Pierre family, 484. | 
Piers Plowman's Creed, 404. 


Pirgo, 52. 


Pierpoint, marquiſſes of Dorcheſter, 


287, 284.—dukes of gn 287. 


Piggot, Robert, 160. 


Pike fattened, 9. 
Pikenham, William, TY 


Pile, 501. 

Pill, 519. 

Pillerton, 327. h 
Pimble Mear, 535, 43. 
Pimhill hundred, 419. 


\. Pinchbeck, 229. | 
Pinkney, barons of, 165 3 1. 


Pinley, 341. 


Pinſenall hill, 30. 
Piona de, 401. | 
Pipes found in a kiln, 29. 


earthen, 116, 270, 292 
Pippins, 242. | 


Plants, 
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Peter's, St. on the wall, 43. F 
| 186. Pebidiaue, 519. Petre, fir William, 42, 44, 53. — 
1 Palmer's chain, a cave, "1. a Peche, Gilbert, 123. ——- George, his epitaph, 593. 
1 Palladius, biſhop of London, 55. Peck, Francis, 198. Petrefying ſpring, 178, 360. — 
i Pallas, ſtatue of, 430. Peckſall, fir Ric ard, 24. Petrus Bleſenſis, 224, 229, 380, - 
4 Pancras, 30. Peckwell, 212. Pettour, Baldwin le, 75. | 8 
| Pandonia, St. 129. Pedwardin, 453. Peverel family, 123, 172, 174.— Wil- F 
1 Pantaleon, Dr. 72. Peddle ditches, 51. | liam lord of Nottingham, 285.— 1 
li Pantfield, ib. Pedder way, 114. 117. Payne, 124. I 
l Panton, 250. Pega, St. 108, 185. Pewits, 271. 1 
| Pant river, 42, 43, 44. Pegge, rev. Mr. 308. Pews, rich, 84. I 
i Pantulph, William, baron of Wem, 398. Peito family, 328, 335.—legate, 328. Peyton family, l 116%, 142. 1 
it Pant y Polion, 508. * the arch-heretic, where born, Pharos, 572.— Roman, 593. F 
„ Panwen byndhin, 502. 422 Phelips family, 76, 116*, F 
Il Papey hoſpital, 24. Pembridge, 461, 513. e 461 Phiala, 490. 1 
| Papworth, Agnes and Everard, 129. Pembroke, 513, 518. —houſe, 4. Philippa ducheſs of York, 7. 3 
ll Parco de Carleton, 294. Pembroke hall in Cambridge, founded Philips, ſerjeant, 211. P 
it Parcolude, 274. buy Mary St. Paul, counteſs of Pem- Philips the poet, 24. 
i Parſew, Robert, biſhop of St. Aſaph, broke, 124, 132. Phiol, what, 490. | 
li 505. Pembrokeſhire, 513 —523.—ecarls of, Phiſwicke s hoſt.) 1 133, 134. U 
it Parham, 75. 87.—baron Willoughby, 515, $23.,—buricd in the Temple William, 132. F 
"We ib. —thorn, ib. church, 5. — plants, 523. Phynon yr Iwrch, 528. J 
| | Parken, 510. Penalht, 531, 533- Phyſicians, college of, in HRS, 28. 7 


Patrick, 280. Pentney, 116. Pippins Girton, 1 37. P 
} St. Patrick: 154. Pentre Evan, 521. | Pipwel, 167, 186. P 
[ Pattingham, 380. | Pentre' r Gwydhel, 568. Piſtil y cain, 541. 2 
| Pavement, 15, 50, 57, 58, 59, 81, Pentry, 475. —— rhaidr, 585. ; 
117. 175, 179, 180, 182, 197, 208, Pentuc, what, 430. Pitchford family, 396, 398. 1 P 
200, 210, 251, 266, 278, 318, 449, Fen y gaer, 530, 553. de, 396“. | P 
| 484, 485, 489, 490. —at Weſtmin- yard caſtle and pence, 449. Puts, 117. P. 
if er, 24. Gader, 541. Pitt, William, earl of Chatham, 24. P 
| Pauls Perry, 172. aer vawr, 585. Placentia, 398. P. 
1 Paul's, St. church, by whom founded, y Dinas, 557. Plaſnewydd, 56g —teg, 596. 
| 5, I7.,—burn', 17.—its antient and - Pen y Llwch, 595. Plague in 1314, 9. P. 
preſent dimenſions, 17, 18.—anti- Pen y morva, 554. — at Lol, 265. — Stam 'ord, P. 
. quities found under, 16.—bithops, 5. Pen y parc, 526. 244. — 35 P. 
Ii — monuments, 5, 17.—croſs and Peover, Over and Nether, 438. Plaiſy, 43. T 
| ball, 17. — library, 18. | family, 426. Plantagenet, William, fifth ſon of 
| Paul, St. family, 230. Mary counteſs Peperell family, 43. | Henry III, his monument, 121. Pe 
| of Pembroke founded Pembroke hall, Ingelrica, ib. Plants, Middleſex, 32—39. P. 
|| 1424. Peperkin Ranulph, 42. — Eflex, . 2 
1 Paul's hill, 17. —-biſhops buried, 17. Pepper lake, 237.—hill, 417*, 420. ——— Suffolk, g1. P 
'| —chapter-houſe, 18. Percy family, 230.—Thomas earl of — Norfolk, 118. | P. 
ll St, Paul's inn, 134. Worceſter, 354. — Cambridgeſhire, 144—152- 
| Paulinus, the firſt that preached the Peregrines, what, ' 515. ——— Huntingdonſhire, 163. P. 
| Goſpel at Lincoln, and converted its Pergama, what, 4. 1 — Northamp: onſhire, 189—191. g 
| governor and all his family, 228.— Periho, 182. | | —— Leiceſterſhire, 21 * 17. Pi 
l his church at Lincoln, 228. —baptiſed Perihoe, 173. —— Rutlandſhire, 224 P. 
| the Coritani in the Trent, 284. Perne, Andrew, 165. | ——— Lincolnſhire, 282. P. 
L Paunton, 227. Perry, what, 325* „351. — — Nottinghamſhire, 20 395 BY 
| Paync's caſtle, 467. Perry mill and lane, 182. ——— Staffordſhir e, 300. Pi 
| Peada, king of the Mercluns, built Perſhal, 389. | —— Derbyſhire, 325. Pi 
| a monaſtery at Medehawpitcad, Perſhore, 354, 371. —— Warwickſhire, 350. Pr 
| 167,—his oratory, 2232. Peſhal family, 396“. Worceſterſhire, 374. = 
Peag kirk, 168, 185. 5 85 Peter houſe in Cambridge founded by ——— Shropſhire, 4215. | P. 
Peak, 303, 301, 302. —Devil's arſe in Hugh Balſham, biſhop of 8 124) —— Chethire, 440 *. — 
the, O3. —king of, ib. 2865 —— Hereforcſhire, 463. 
Peak's hole, 319, 320. Peter earl of M llent, 354. Radnorſhire, 469. Pr 
Pearce, biſhop, 24. Peterborough, 167, 183. —ſpital, 185. ——— Brecknockſhire, 476. Pr 
Pearſon, biſhop, where born, 113. —earl of, ib.—gulf, bridge, cathe= — — Monmouthſhire, 492. Pr 
Pearteneu, 229. _ dral, cloiſter, lady chapel, 183, - : Glamorgaoſhire, 503. P. 
Pearls, Britiſh, 588. — cdloiſter windows, cieling —— Caermarthenſhire, 510. Pr 
Peaſe growing out of the PATTEN 76, painted, biſhop's palace, Thomas — — Pembrokeſhire, 523. Pr 
87. Be — — Cardiganſhire, 529. Pr 


Plants, Montgomeryſhire, 537. 

——— — Mecrionethſhire, 547. 

——— Caernarvonihire, 562564. 

— Angleley, 574. 

——— — Denbighſhire, 587. 

———— Flintſhire, 597. 

Plas Gwyn, 569.—Amedeu, 580. 

P aſter, 281, 

Plaxton, George, 417. 

Pleſhy, 43, 54. 

Plin Lhymmen, 524, 534, $38: 

Pochards, 271. « 

Pœneus river, 422 

Pola, 535. 

Pole caſtle, ib. 0 . 

Polleſworth, 331, 34 ſy 

Pont yr WA 541. — Aber e 
546:—-Mwawgl y Thyn, 494.— 
Pan; 500. 

Ponte, 227. | | 

Ponte de Arche, William, 9. 

Poo} of three grains, 541. 

Pool making a noiſe to be heard ten 


miles oli, againit ſtormy weathers | 


3 

por s hole, 325*, 326*. 

Poole, 44, 49, 424. | 

* proviſion for in Wales, 555. 
Pope, fir Thomas, 52, 55 


Pope, Mr. his garden, 14.—-where 


born, 29. 
Punt y Gwydhel, 568 
Pont yr alt 904 h, 590. 
| Pontytvp. yd . 498. 
Porcelain, 386. 
Porius, inſcription to, 544. 
Port amal, 476. 


Por a Flureniana, 4. 


Porth ini Kian, 490. 
Porth yilyn. 554 
Port tſogan and Clui, 422. 


Porth Hogan and Cleys, 429. 


hach and 11a, 586. 

Portmawr, 519. 

Port pool, 434. 

Portraits, 174, 179, 535 po Eliza- 
beth, 245. EEE] 

Portr-ve, 10, 515. 

Portſholme, 153. 

Port Skeweth, 477, 485. 

Port St. John, 30). 

Pottery, Roman, in London, 16.— 

MWedgwood's, 386. 

Potvary, 590. 

Port ſand, 326. 

Pouderbach caſtle, 397. 

Pouleford, 423. 


Poultney family, 193, 108 * 


W | 
Poundeling, fir Robert, 592. ; 
Powick, 353, 306.—barons of, ib, 
Powis, lord, 403.—princes of, 540.— 

lords of, 531.—barons, 8,—caſtle, 


8 583. 

Poynton, 439. Bs 

Præfectures, what, 3. 

Praer family, 423. 

Præſidium, what among the Romans, 
328, 


Praſutagus, king of che Iceni, made 


Nero his heir 11: 
Prebends, inheritable, 398. 
Prebendye, 290. | 
Preceptory, 142. 
Prenyol, or Prennol, what, 528. 
Preſtatyn, 593. 
Preſtbury, 452. 
Preſteign, 457, 467. 
\ Preſton Capes, 173, 174. 
Price, plaſs painter, 359. | | 
—— baron Robert, 577.—his painted 
windows, 372. 
Prideaux, bithop, where buried, 369. 
Prieſt holme, 572. 
Prieſts married, 352. 
Princes buried at Weſtminſter, 7. 
Prior, Matthew, 24. 
Prio;s field, 2.35. 
Pritchard, Mis. 24. 
Vol. II. 


| Radulph of Bretagne, 71. 
Radwinter, 44. 
| Raganeia, 42. 


„„ 
Prittlewell, 42, 52. 


Prodigies foretelling the ruin of Camu- 
lodunum, 45. 


Proby, Dr. 187. 


Proceſſions, 205. 
Puberty premature, 920 
Puckering, 8. 


Puffin, a bird, 522, 572. 


Puits, birds, 230. 
Puiſord, 430. 

Pu heli, 454. 

Pulpits of ſtone, 453. 
Pulteney, William earl of Bath, 24. 
Pulton, 440. 
Punctuobice, 499. 
Pungull, 457. 

Punhill hundred, 419. 
Purcell, 24. | 
Purchas, damuel, 54. 
Purlebache, 39). 
Putheli, 848 

Pwlkeris, 569. 

Pyfleet creek, 60. 
Pymmer, 29. 


Pythagoras“ ſchool at Cambridge, I 305 


135˙ 
Q. 


UARENDON, 211. 
Quarles, Francis, 52. 

Quarries of ſtone, 168. 

Q.arry wood, 461. 

bs hope, 595. 

——--$ croſs, 176. 

——=-'S houte, 25. 

] college in Cambridge, begun 
by Margaret of Anjou, wife ot Heu- 
ry VI. and e mpleted by queen Eli- 

zabeth, 124, 1 

Querendon, 210. 


Querns, 311. 
Quickſands, 223. 


Quietorium, 62. 

Quincy, Roger, earl of Liesle, 233. 
Quintin, St. Robert de, a fo lower of 

Piz Haimon, conqueror of . 


morganſhire, 493. 
. 
ACES, 116 *. | 
Radbourn, 306, 301. 
Radcliff, 10, 210, 398. 


Radcliff family, 44, 94, 56. — and 
monuments, 56. 


| Radeclive, 433- 


Radegund, St. 133- 


| Radnor, 455. — 01d, 465. 
Radnorſhire, 465-468. —earls of, 46g. : 


—plants, ib 


Ragæ, 194+ 


Pau, 209. 


Ragarth caſtle, 583, 584. 
Ragland, 478, 488.— title, 488. 
Kagley, 34.— baron of, ib. 


Rails, 271. 


Raines, 55. 

Rainham and title, 106, doh; ib, 
Rainſborough, 170. 

Rainton, 293. 

Raleigh, 42, 53: 


Raleigh, fir Walter, his houſe, 26, 29. 
| Rahere, his monument, 22. 


Ralph, earl of Chelter and Lincoln, 
233. 
Rampart field, 81. 


Randes, biſhop, 235. 


Ramſey, 154, 160 
——— abbey, 154, 160. 
— — fire, 160. 


— iſland, 522. 


mere, 154. 


Randolph, Thomas, 173. 

 Ranelagh houſe, 15, 

——., Viſcount, 24. 

Ralen, Eaſt, , Tupholm, and Market, 


7 


X. 


- 268. 

at, 193 20 218 5 20 0 
Ratby an dag ' 
Ratclift, 21 3a—family, 44, 105. 


| Ratobiibii oſtium, 493, 499; 


Raveningham, 108. 
Raven's bank, 239. 

Ravins heuch, 114. 
Raunton, 376 389. 
Rawdikes, 194, 209. 

Rawl nion, tir Francis and fit Was 
ter, 8t, 

Ray, Mr. where buried, 55, 
Rayfield, 113. 

Ray nton; fir Henry, 8 
Razor bill, a bird, 522 


Read family, 353. Charles, his frees 
ſchool, 291. 


Red caſtie, 81. 398, 531.—bank, 435. 


— point, 219. — ſea, ib. 


—= cliffe, 10. 

Rede, Bartholomew, mayor of London, 
111. 

Redeham, 108. 

Red nhall, 104. 

R dford, 293. 

Redgrave, 01 9. 

Red horſe, 333.—vale, 32). 

Redlingfield, 89. 


Redlington, 287. 
Redman, biſhop, 139. 
Redmayne, Dr. 24. 
Redſhanks, who, 271, 33. 85 
Redwald, king of the Ealt TS 75. . 


Redwardun tamily, 225. 
Redwell, 178. 


Reeche, 129, 141. 


k eedmote, 29. 

Revitter of a ſchool, 272. 
g old, 

Regnault's tower. 596. 


KReinbudcourt, G. y de, 166. 
Relics, hid 10 preſerve the memory of 


perſons, 5. 


"Rally: 572. 


Remigius, bithop, builds Lincoln cas 
thedial, 228. 

Remney, 661, 

Remny river, 493. 


Rendiſham. 75, 86, 


R-nimed 2. 


| Rents, increaſe of, 18 
Repandun, 306. — ſepulchre, ib, 
Repeham, 119*, 


Reppes, Nort % 111. —biſhop, ib. 
Repreſentatives paid, 1 13770 
Repton, 301. 

Requeſts, court of, 8. 

Reſolute Doctor, 96. 

Reſtitus, biſhop of London, 4. 
Rethilen, 590. 


©  Rethunus, biſhop of Leiceſter, 209. 
; Reveſby, 270. 
| Reynard's hall and kitchen, 305. 


Reynard ſon, fir Abraham, 29. 


Reynolds, biſhop, his monument, 157 


—— — — 


place, 5 207» 


Rhaider Gwy caſtle, 465, 468. 


——— du fall, 541, 544. 
— eynwid, 546. 


 Rhaiadr Gigfraw, 578. | 
Rheidiol river, 524. 


Rhia, barons ot; 94, 104.— Hubert 
de, ib: 

Rhine river, 422. 

Rhiw goch, 249. 

Rhiwacdog, 546. 

Rhos, 513, 518, 519. 

Rhos ir, 570. 


Rhos vale, 513, 519. 


Rhos Diabeid, 533. 
y Gadva, 579. 


Rhuddlan, 590, 591. 


— — ſtatute, 591. 
— — battle, 591. 
Rhyd Pencarn, 480. 


RNhydpont, 571. 


Rhys ap Gruftydh, burnt Radnor, 465. 


— demoliſhed Bualt caſtle, 40. — 


deſtroyed Cardigan, 524.—ap Tho- 
+ "vi; 


— — 


| 
| 
MW 
ll 


PP — — 


mas, aſſiſted Henry vn. in gaining 
the kingdom, and was made a knight 
of the garter, 505. — ap Tewdwr, 
prince of Wales, ſlain in battle by 
Fits Haimon, 493. 

Rhys, prince of South Wales, 465, — 
— htered the Engliſh, and reduced 
— — 525. 

Riber hil, 312. 

Ribbesford, 358. 

Rich, Richard, chancellor in the time 
of Edward VI. 43. 55- — Henry, 
earl of Holland, 233. — Edward 
Henry, earl of Warwick and Hol- 
land, 349.—his monument, 15. 

Richardſon, ſir Thomas, 24, 108. 


Richard, the Conquerot's * 


where buried, 80. 


Richard II. his adventures and "ARR 


wer of his crown, 597. 

Richard III. 166.—at Ludlow, 40 
where buried, 203.—flain in Bos. 
worth. battle, by Henry, duke of 
Richn:ond, 200, * 

duke of York, his 195 415. 


by born, 416. 


Richard's caſtle, 443, 454. 
Ricknall ſtreet, 318. 
Ridel, 435. 


Ridge houſe, 386, 459. 
| Ridgway fanuly, 517. 
| Riding b 


ouſe, 293. 
Ridley family, 424. 


Kignall ſtreet, 318. 


Ring, 239, 291, 333. 460, 567. 
Ringhill, 62, 63. 


| Rings, 31,138. 200.—old, 111, 141%. 


Wet, 54, 57.—braſs, 85, 200, — 
with Arabic 1nicription, 200. an» 
tient, 266.—one with a coin in it, 
268. 


Ripariis de, ug | 


Ripley, in Derby 
ceſterſhire, 358. 

Riſbury, 4 7. 

Riſcley 94 and _ found there, 
308. 

Rithomagus, 8 

Rivers, divinity attributed to, 422. | 

Robartes, earl of Radnor, 130.—fa- 
mily, 469. 


Ire, 56 — Wor- 


Robert, earl of Mellent, 354. 


Robin Hood's cioſs, 249. 


| Robinſon, 7 ee his hiſtory and _ 


taph, 5 


; Robſert, viſcount, 7. 


Rocheberie, 335. 

Roche caſtle, 519. 

Rochford, 42, 52. SRO. 52. earl 
of, 42. 

Rock, 372. 

Rock hakoo, 311 


| Rockingham, 16. — caſtle, 186. — 


earl, 1b,—marguis, ib,—foreſt, ib. 
Rock Savage, 426, 438. 
Rodam, 398. 


5 * 210. — preceptory and ore, 


ho Gerard de, 229. 


Roding, 41.—Leaden and Eythorp, ib. 


Rodley, 327. 

Rodway, 327. | 

Roe, fir Thomas, 50. 

Roe-bucks, formerly in Wales, 528. 
Rofts, the, 586. 


Roger, biſhop of Sarum, his fay- 


ing concerning Lantoni abbey, 477. 


Roiſia, the wife of Pagan de Beau- 


champ, 139. 
Rolleſton, 212. 
Rollrich ſtones, 334. 
Rolls, 5, 19. | 
R: man antiquities, 15, 16, 52, 117. 
— altar, 480. 


— arch, 182. 


| banks, 233+ 

—— braſs veſlel, 55. 

———— bricks, 16, 17, 60, 62, 57 Ts 
485, 488, 533, $50, 595 

w—— burial : round, 17, 51, 185. 

— — buſt, 62. 


8 E 


Roman camp, 105, 111. 

coins, 15, 16, 19, 28, 45, 50, 

Fo, 57, 60, 777 86, 88, 93, 1056, 117, 

138, 140, 141, 159, 165, 266, 173, 

178 179; 197, 209, 211, 212, 103, 

—20 cOins, O, 

my fbulz, 62. OR” 

——— pate, 430. 

=——— plaſs veſſel, 55, 317. 

—— — gold inſtruments, 62, 

—— hill, 60. 

ingot, 16. 

——— inſcription, 161. 

——— Inſcriptions at Trinity college, 
Cambridge, 133, 

kiln, 16, 


ek lamps, 16. 


- patera, I7, : 

—— pavement 5 1 37. 50, 57s 58, 
60, 117,175, 179, 209, 210. | 

— pottery, 55, 50, 470, 4" 3 


475. 418. 483, 4655 549, 558, 570, 


533» 535» 530, 533. 
road, 12, 30, bn, 53, 56, 


13, 29, 60, 62,63, 117, 134, 141“, 


165 166, 167, 194, 210, 229, 239, 


240, 247,318, 392, 434» 533» 595» 
roads in Staffordſhire, 379» 
392. 


— — ſandal, 55. 


— —— ſkcleton, 62. 
| ——— —- ſtation, $95: 


tower, 1 

town, 192. 

= veſſels, 16, 58, 110, 140. 

——— urns, 50, 52, 88, 140. 

Romara, William de, earl X Lincoln, 
196, 232. 

Romberd priory, 89. 

Rond, king, 105. 

Rood, miraculous, 60, 

Rood's eye. 433. 

Rookwood family, 8g. 

Room, ſubteraneous, 590. 

Roomwood, 293. 


| Ros, or Rouſe, barons, 22 5. 249. 


Roof of a kitchen, 55. 


| Ropeſley, 250. 
Ros, Robert, his monument ; and nit. 3 


tory, 21. 
Roſe tavern, 26. 
Roſeby, 250. 


| Roſs, 444, 452, 462, 463. 3 337: 


Roſſal, 3979, 417*. 


| Rotolond; 221, 


Rotheram, archbiſhop of Vork, J 34 
Rotheras, 454. 

Rotherton, 437. 

Rothwell, 166, 178. 


| Rougham, 1167. 


Round churches, 17. 
— hill, 189. 
Rous 371.—Linch, 37. 


| Rovs family, 76, 89. —fir John bg. 


Routon, 397. 
Rowceſter, 395. 
Rowe, the poet, 1 born, 29. 


Rowe monument, 80. 


Rowland, Mr. 569. 

Rows, what, a0 - 

Rowtor rocks, 311, 312. 

Royal Exchange, 10, 28. —ſociety, 28. 
African company, ib. 

Roydon, 55. \ 

Royſton, 123 Aue, 125. —dlub, I 3% 

Roxby, 266. | | 

Ruabon, 

Rubens, Enes, 141. 

Ruckholt hall, 50. 

Rudgely, 25 

Rudheath, bo. 

Rudham Ead, 113. 

Rud's hoſtle, 134. 


Ruff, a fiſh, 95, 108. =E 
Rufford, 294. 3 0 


Ruffs, 271. 


Rufin, the ſon of Wolpher, king of 


Mercia, murdered by hig father for 
turning Chriſtian, 387. 

Rugby, 328, 335+ 

Rugmount, 345. 546. 


_ Saint Maur, 478. 
St. Medard family, 168, 


St. Stephen's chapel, 8. 


— Circle, ib. 


Salthouſe, 434. 


X. 

Rulos, Richard and Emma, 240. 

Rumald, St, where born, 165. — his 
well, 170. 

Rume river, 294. 

Rumeford, 294. 

Rumford, 42, 52. 

Runckhorn, 426, 440. 

Runwell, 53. 

Runymead, 2. 

Ruperra, 491. 

Ruſca, what, 431. 

Ruſhbrook, 73, 81. 

Ruſhbury, 411. 

Ruſhden, 179. 

Ruſhton, 166, 178. 

Ruſhworth, 105. 


Rullel family, 142, 354, 371.—lord 


John, 8.—biſhop, buried at Bugden, 


I57,—his rebus, ib. 

Rutlet well, 319. 

Ruſſia company, 28, | 

Ruthal, Tomas, biſhop of Durham, 
24. 

Rutherforth, Mr. and his — 
129. 

Ruthin, 575, 581. 

Ruthlan, 580, 

Rutlandihire, 219, 221. —earls and 
duk*s of, 220, 223*, 24 N 
224. 


Rutt, fable of, 219. 


Rutunium, 397—412. 


Ryder, ſir Dudley, 8.—and monument, 


251. 


| | Ryhale, 216, 223*. 


8. 


\ Abrins, her tory, 531. | 


Sacheverell, * his firſt rele | 


ment, 386, 


Sac and Soc, 220. 
Sac friars, 22. 


Sactifices with vervain —_ . 


antients, 490. 


HLacrificing knife, 81. 
Sacy foreſt, 166. 


Sadler's wells, 30. 


Saffron, where produced, 1 62. — 


wild, 372. 

Saffron Walden, 46, 61 baron Aud- 
%, 196 - -- 

St. Amor heath, 389. 


St. Clere family, and monuments, FI 


St. George family, 123. 

St. John family, 179.— Oliver, 249% 
St. Ives, 154. 

Se. Las x 53» 156. — earl of Lincoln, 


233. 
St. Mary Stokkys church, 237 


St. Paul family, 230. 
St. Pierre family, 422. 
St, Sepulchre's church, 135. 


St. Stepi.en's college, 2 
Saintfoin, where plentiful, 
Saith Marchag, 546. 


Salflet haven, 27 5. 
Salfletby, ib. 

Salflete, 275. 

Saline, 355. 

Salines, 4.30. > 
Saliſbury houſe, 21. 
Salle, 117“. 

Salmon, 446. 

leap, 518. 524. 
Salmonby, 271. 

Salopia, 398. 

Salſton, 125. 

Saltfleet, 273. 

Salt hills, 223. 

Salt pits, 100. 351, 352 


Salt 
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cenſe, on what occalions uſed * the 
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alt ſprinys, 27, . 
— prin 20 bing, 360-364. 
Salt wiches, 424. 
Salt works, antient, 425. — modern, 
361, 436, 437- 
Salrflete, 275. 
Salters load, 167. 
Salter's road, 251. 
Saltney, 166. 
Saltrey, 154. 
Salwarp, 359. E iver, 251, 359 
Sarn Elen, 538. 
— Helen, 544. 
| — y Dhiua), 544. 
— dwſan, 533 
Sampierre family, 422. 
Sampoll family, 233. 
Sanchez, Balthazar, 29. 
Sancroft, archb ſhop, 88. 
Sande boro, what, 462. 
Sanctuary 438.—at Weſtminſter, 25. 
Send flood, 80. | 
Sandal, Roman, 85. 
| Sandbach, 438. | 
Sanderſon, f William, 43. —biſhop, 
157. —monuments, ib. 
Sandford. 419. 
Sandford, J. 493. 
Sandiacre, 302 308. 
Sandon, 50. 376. 
Sand well, 343. 383. 386. 


Sand ys family, 142. family and lord, 


365, — William, hydrauliſt, 371. 
Santeho, 434. 
Sapcot, 155. 
Sarden, Great, 382. 


Satyr of bronze, 105.—buſt of, 1 35 | 


Saunderſon, biſhop, 250. 
Savage family, 425, 426. —biſhop, 426. 


Savenſby, Allen de, biſhop of Coven- 


try, 330. 
Saville family, 294: 


24. 

Savoy, 8, 21. 
Sa on, 1 | 
Sawyer's alms beben, > 
Saxham, Great, 81,—Little, 82. 
Saxon architeQure, 141. 

— coins, 222, 

— gate, 80. 
— inſcription, 144. 
rag 411. 
Say family, 443, 456. 
Scales family, 129.—lords, 116. 
Scalmey, Great and Little, 522. 


Scarſdale, 302.—title, 306 family, 


309.—Robert earl, 24. 
Sceorſtan, 356. . 
Schendon, 348. 

Schochlach, 423. 


Schomberg, duke, 24. —marſhal, em- 


barks for Ireland, 434. 
School, Weſſminſter, 24. 
: Schools, public, at A 133, 


4. | 
Schoukhold land, 522. 
Scole 1nn and ſign, 104. 
Scotch chapel, 114. 
Scotch hall at Lincoln, 265. 
Scoteney barony, 230. 
Scrivelſby, 268. 
Scroby, 285, 294. | 
Scrolls of parchment found in urns, 6 3- 
Serope family, 290. 
Scudamore family, 444, 445. 462, 
Scull petrified, 178. 
Sculle, 236. 334. 
Sculton, 104. 
Seythe blades, 382. 
Sea man, 


| Sea ſhells uled for manure, 86, 
Scaberig, 62, 


Seal, 9. 16, 90, 116*, 163, 172, 118, 


251, 282 292, 463; $72. 


— {firſt uted, 43. 


— antient, of Oxford univerſity, 
117. 


8 old, of London, 22, 138. 


Savil'e, George, marquis of Halifax, 


NS  E 
Seal of Wellow abbey, 27 1, 274. 


— of Robert Fitz Walter, 266. 
— of Boſton, 241. 


— of St Leonard's hoſpital, Lei- 


ceſter, 204. 

—— with Arabic inſcription, 240, 

of Robert Boſlu, 213. 

—— = of Ralph, earl of Cheſter, 233. 

of dean Dudley, 59, 

of John de Beauchicf, 408. 

—— Roman, 293. 

Seaſdon, 381. 

Seaton prizes, 177. 

Sebert, whether he built Weſtminſter 
abbey, 24. 

Secandunum, 331. 

Scchey, 116. | 

Secker, archhiſhop, 28g. 

Seckers, 116. 

Seckford, Thomas, 86. 

Seck indon, 1 


Sedgebrook, 261. 


Segelocum, 284, 292. 
Segontiorum portus, 548. 
Segontium, 548 556. 
Scgrave, 155. 200. 213. 


baron, 3 31.—stephen, ib. 
Segs or Six hill, 210. 


Seint Maur, 478. 


Sckindon, 348. 
Selleck, 463. 
&elleiton, 292. 
Sempringham, 225. 
Sempringham hall, 244. 


Sempri ngham, Gilbert de, and order of, 


246. 
Senate houſe at Cambridge, 134. 
Seneca's uſury in Great Britain, 71, 


 Senliz family, 168, 169. 


Senvey lane, 205. 
Senvi ſby, 229. 


| Scot, John, earl of Chefter, 427. 
Setantiorum portus, 548. | 


Seven ſiſters, a tree, 294. 
Severn end, 369. 
Severnſtoke, 371. 
Severn bead, 531. 
Severn river, 251. 634. 


Seward, John, his lines, 8. 


Sewardlley, 172. 

Sewen, a fiſh, 499. 

Sewer, 15. 

Seymour, Algernon, duke of Somer- 
1 . 8 


Shad well, 24. 


Shadwell, Thomas, born, 117“. 


. Shaire, what, 32. 
Shakſpeare, his birth, houſe, mulberry 


tree, epitaph, EE EINE 24. 
Shanton, 419. 


Sharnborne, ttory of, 97, 114. 


Shavinton, 424. 

Sheathes, what, 425. 

Sheep, 165. 

too numerous, 328. 

— with four horns, 379. 
Sheffield family, and tombs, 28 1. 
——— Edmund, 233. 


2 
5 ſir Edmund, 24. 
Shelbrok walk, 172. 
Sheldon family, 334. 
——— archbiſhop, 396. 
Shelford, 284. 287. 
—.— Great, 134.—and Little, 138. 
Shelfsey, 3. 
Sbelſley, Walſh, and Beauchamp, 372. 
Shells, 59. 
Shelton and family, 4 *. 
Shene, 2. 
Shenfield, 53. 
Shengay, 129. 


Shenſhales and water, 417. 


Shenton, 400. 438. 
Shepeton Corbet, 410. 
Shepherd's race, 287. 
Shepperton, 12. | 
Snepretb, 141. 


| Sherard, lords 197.— Abigail, 1 


John, duke of Buckingham, 


X. 

pedigree, ib. 
Sheriffs of London, 10. 
Sheringham, 111. 
Sherlock, Dr. where born, 29. 
Sherry iſfand, 572. 
Sherwood foreſt, 292. 
Shettington, 198. 
Shield, 568. 
— : found at Oſweſt y, 41g. 
Shipley hill, 210. 
Shipſton, 327. 
Shipſton on Stour, 15. 
Shipton caſtle, 396 
Shirbeck, 273. 
Shire manor, 137. 
Shireburn er ver, 330 
Shires, parts of, divided from the reſt, 


35 
000 foreſt. 283. 
Shirl-y 306. —and family, 301. 
Shirly, tir Robert, rebuilds the church 
of Stanton Harold, 201. 
Shobdon, 457. 


Sh buy and neſs, 42. 


Shochlach, 430. 
Shocbury, 52. 
Shoes, antient, found in & moſs, 280. 


Shoreditch, 30. 


Shortgrove, 62. 


Shotwic, 424, 434+ 
Sh u dham, 117“. 


Shovel, ſir Cloudſley, 24 112. 


Shovelers, 270. 


OE Sth 399- 420“. 

Great and Little, 41d. 

Shrek an, 225, 240. | 

Shrewſbury, 308, 399, 415, 416, 417“. | 
—-ſchoo] an library, 415.---baitle, 
4.16. — natives, 416. — Robert nd 
Ralph de, 4. —earls, 400, 420. 


— 


. Shrewſbury, | alb-t car o, 24. 


Shrine ot St. Hugh, 201. 


Shrockin ham, 225 


95*, 401 .—dimenſions, 7 


Shropſhire, 
produce, Domelday, caſtles, 401. 
Shotwike, 434. 


Shrob walk, 172. 


Shbrubland hall, 88. 


Shuckborough, 334. 
Shugbury, 327. 
Shuſtock, 344. 
Snutburrow, 390. 
Siamber Wen, 592. 
Sibbertoft, 185. 
Sibertoft, 179. 
Sibthorpe, 289. 
Sibton, 76. 88. 


| Sidnaceſter, 242, 266, 279. 


Sidney family, 11 
—— carl of Leiteſter, 214. 


—— Henry, lord preſident, 41 4.— 


lady Frances, counteſsof Suffex, 
founds Sidney college, Cambridge, 
124.—where buried, 8, 124. 

Siiney Suſſex college, 133. 

Sigebert, king of the Eaſt . 
73.—turns monk, and ſlain, 77, go. 


—— founder of Cambridge uni- 


verſity, 124. 

Silk mills at Derby, 30. 

Silures, 441: 

Silver plate, 30. Ant Sutton, 144.— 
Riſley, 308. 

Simeni, 71. 

Simeon, fir James, his Waldes 3864 


Simomagus, 93, 101. 
Simpſon, Mr. 200. 


Sinal, 392, 


Single, 386. 
Sinnol iſland, 572. 


Sinodune, 500. | 
Sinomagus, 93, 101. 
Sinſil dyke, 255. 


Sion college, 24. 


Sion houſe, 2, 12, 14. 
Sire Maiſeveth, 465, 
Sit river, 93. 
Sitomagus, 93, 101. 
Sitſylt famil., 442. 
Siward family, 495» 


Sixhill, 267. 

Skarri, what, 302. 

Sceffington, 196, 198. 

Skegnels, 276. 

Skeleton, 15, 17, 90, 142*, 196, 277, 
448. 535.—in chains, 141“. 

Skeletons, 62, 113, 342+ 

Skelleſthorp, 267. 

Skellingthorpe, 252. 

Skelton khe poet, 104.—fir Ralph, ib, 

Skerries, 224. i 

Skerry inand, 572. 

Skinfrith, 477. 482. 

Skipwith family, 211. 

Skirbech, 273. 

Skiridvawr, 486. 

Skulton, 

Slapton, 171. 

Slate, 210. 211. 


Slate quarry, 535. 
Slates, 168. 


Slave trade at Cheſter, 431. 


Slaughden vale, 76. 
Slebach, 513, 518. 
Sleford, 2:5, 247. 


Slepe, 154 158. 


Sleves holme, 116 *. 
Sloanian library, 29. 
Smalbridge, 84. 8 
Smalridge, biſhop, 301. 


Smite brock, 291. 


Smith family, 424. 
— ſir Thomas, 62. 
Snailwell, 144. 
Snape, 87. 


Bnaudonla, 548. 


Snawdon, 551 


FSned, 401. 


Snetſham, 114. 


Bniter, 284. 


Snitterley, 112. 
Snodhill, 446. 
Snoring, 113. 
Snothifl caſtle, 442. 


Snottipgham, 283. 


Snowdon, 548, 550, 541. — plants, 
551 birds. {+ 

foreſt, 548, 550. 

Soame, fir Stephen, 83. 

Soar river, 194, 202, 211. 

Soccage tenure r. tained, 111. 

Sodales Auguſtales, 45. 

Sodington, 372. 


— — 


Soham, 144. 


Soham, Earl's, 87. 
Soho manufactory, 343. 
Solebay fights, 88. 


Solihull, 342. 


Sol hill, 330. 
S:merby, go, 198. 


Somerley, 77, 90. 


Somers, lord, born, 36), 370. 
Somerſet, earls of Worceſter, 354. 
Somerſet houſe. 6, 21, 28. 


Somerſham, 1 54, 1 59.—free ſchool, ib. 


—reQory, ib.—medicinal water, ib. 
—biſhop's palace, ib. 

Somercotes, North, 275. 

Somerton caſtle, 227. 


Somery family, 375. 


Sorbus pyriformis, 372. 


SGorithwold, 76. 
Sothy bank, 223. 


Sough, what, 323. 

Soeur, le, 25. 

South, Dr. 24.— born, 30. 
South dea Company, 27. 


Southam, 327, 334. 


Southgate, 29. 

Southoe, 157. 

Southorpe pits, 187. 

Southſtone, 372. 

Southtown, 382. 

Southwark, 9, 27. | 

Southwell, 284, * 200.—ſamily, 
105, 290. 

Southwell, J. his monument, 88. 


| Southwold, 76, 88. 


Sow river, 27 b, 386. 
Sowes of lead, 303. 


Spalding, 224, 237. — cum Croyland 


W 


manor, ib —-abbey, 237. priory, 
 238.—regiſter, ib.---power of life 
and death, 238,—tower, ib,—pariſh, 


liberties, perambulations, ſociety, 


caſtle, 239. 
Spaldwick, 157. 
Spaldwicke, 155. 
Spanheim, 24. 
Spar, 303. 
Spear head, 113. 235, 348. 
Spechley, 367; 
Speed, John, 341, 439*. 


Spelman, fir Henry, where born, 101, 


117*,—where buried, 24. 

Spelwell, 165, 173. 

Spencer, John, 327. 

— and aui 334. 

——— family, 165, 175.— baron 
Wormleighton, 105. 

Speney family, 329. 

Spenſer family, 493, 495.— Hugh, 498. 


born, 29. 

biſhop, Br, 219. 

Tour, 71. 

Spilſb,, 270. 

Spital fields, 9, 16, 22. 

Spital ſermons, 17. 

Spitle in the ſtreet, 229. 

Spits turned by water, 382. 
Spittlegace, 251. 

Sponde, Mr, 166. | 
Sponne, archdeacon, and tomb, 172. 
Sponne hoſp tal, 348. 


Spore, 116#*, 


Spot Ulfric, 377 


Spotſwood, archbiſhop, 24. 


Spra ge, admiral, ib. 


Spratt, b ſhop, ib. 

Sprawſſon, 250, 266. 
Spring fine one, 52. —holy, 8. 11 | 
trifying, 198.—occaſional, 273. 


medicinal, 371.—bitter, ib. 


| Springs, alt, 9 
Springe 1 84. 
Spinney, 141. 


Spur, 239. 242. 

Spurs, 12. | 
Stableford bridge, 22 3*. 
Stackpole cour: * 517. 
Sta enlow, 325“. 
Stafford, 376, 389. 


— famiy. 15 


—— — earls and Pally, 378, 396. 


 ——— Edward, duke of Buckingham, 


founds Buckingham college, 133. 
———— biſhop and John, ib. 
———- Henry, earl, 24. 
Mary counteſs of, uh wu 
| liam, earl of, buried, 


—  — earl of Wiltſhire, 166, 180. 


—family, 168. 


Staffordſhire, 375. —extent, diviſion, 


375. —Domeſday, names uſed in, 


370. — plants, 396. 
Stag's horn, 52. 


Stalrcaſe, double, 384. 


Stalburgborough, 275 

Stalhere, what, 41. 

Stamford, 243, 225.— baron, ib. uni- 
verſity, ib.—earls, 244. 

Stanbow, 255. 

Stanbridge, 1 

Standard in Cornhill, 28. 

Stanes, 2, 12. 

Stanes foreſt or warren, 3. 


Staneſgate priory, 57. 


Staneltreet, 63. 


Staney and fi ery, 141*, 


Stanfield, 245 269. 


Stanford, 168, 188, 198, 286, ** 


ND. bridge, 12. 

Stanford Rivers, 41. 

Stanground, 163. 

Stanhope, 284. 

Stanbope family, 284, 309. James 
carl, 24.—Dr. 305. — Anne, 8. 

Stanlaw, 424. 


Stanley family, 165, 413, 424, 589. 
n Dr. 200. . * "4 


Ig 
P. 


Edmund, the poet, 8, 24.— 


piles of, 397. 


| 2 what, 51. 


X. 


Stanley, Thomas earl of Derby, 304. 

Stanley, Sir Humphry, 24. 

Stanleys, earls, 370.,—carls of ny, 
2b*, 

Ps To James, earl, 24. 

Stanlow, 434, 439 

Stanmore, Great and Little, 30. 

Stanſted Montfitchet, 4). 63. 

Stanton, 396. —family, 301. 

Stinton Harold, 201. 

Stanton moor, 311. 

Stanton Wyvill, 198. 

Stanway, 59. 

Stinwell, 2, 12. 

Stanyards, 429. 

Staple for wool, 224, 229. 

S aple ford, 138, 197, 212. 

Staple Inn, 1 

Stapleton monument, 110. 

Star chamber, 8, 25. 

S-arberry hill. 61 „63. 


Statue of A ræa, 408. 
of a Roman ſoldier at Cheſter, 


439+ 


Staveley, 308. —barons, 302. 
— — Chriſtopher, letter caryer, 


. 


Stawford, 283. 


Steelyard, 28. 
Steep'e, 16.—round, 82. 


Steeple, inſcrip*ion on, 51. 
Steeple pariſh, 57. 


Steeples in London, 28. 
Stephen, king, where bla 214, 


234. 


Stepleton, 457. 
Stepney, zo. 
Stepney, the poet, 24. 
Stewards, 52. 


Stewart, duke of Richmond, 40. 


Stewke'ey, Great, 161. 

Stews, 9. 27. 

Steynor, Mr. his ſaltworks, 361. 
Stibium 303. 

Sticklebacks, ſhoals of, 270. 


„ Mikey, 11a. 
Stilton, 155, 163. —cheeſes, 163. 
Stipperſhal, 331, 348. ö 


Stipperſtones hill, 397. 


Stiſhers, 112. 
Stixwold, 269. 
Sto. k chapel, 114. 


Stocking CT, 206. 
Stockling, 51. | 


Stockport, 426, 439. 


Stoke, 200, 411, 413. 


—— battle of, 284, 289. 
—— Clare, 73, 

—— by Neyland, 84. 
Donnington, 462. 
on Trent, 385. 


— Rochford, 249. 


Say, 411. 
Stokkyn,, what, 5 . 
Stokkys, St. Mary, church, 237. 


Stone, 376, 385. - 
—— circle, 385, 401, 546. — walls, 


81.—ſingle, 386. —-fpeaking, 518, 
519. —rocking, 520. 

—— at Kinfare, 381. 

— at Lhech y Aſt, &c. 1 in Cardi- 
ganſhire, 


=—— of Scone, 360. 


Nicholas, monument by, 91. 


Stoneham, 87. 


Stoneley, 155, 335. 
Stoneley priory, 162. 


Stoneley and holme, 328. 

Stones, three at Checkley, 3) 8.—at 
Chebſey, 388 — Leck, 39 1.— Mar- 

gam, 501, 502. Do py ng bene, 
Tr > 


—— ere and circles, 557. 
—— circle of, on Corndon, 534- 
— 28 541. 

— St, Cadvan's, 541. 

— at Keilwort, 542. 


Stoter, What, 322. | 
; 2 3 Stough- 
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Stoughton, 162. 

Stour mere, 73. g | 

Stour river, 60, 61, 73. 356. — made 
navigable by an act of parliament, 
from Maniggtree to Clare, 83. 


— navigation, port, and bridge, 


7. 

n 356. | | 

Stourbridge fair and chapel, 134. 

Stourton caſtle, 382. 

Stow, 230, 278. 

Stow, what, 322. 

Stow nine churches, 192; 

Stow Bardolph, 116. 

Stow Langtoft, 81. 

Stow Market, 75, 87. 

Stow Quo), 137. 

Stowe, John, 10. 

Stowe, 171. 

Stowton, 371. 

Stradclwyd, 560. 

Stradling family, 495. 3 

——, {ir Edward, 493.— William, 
a follower of Fitz Haimon, conque- 
ror of Glamorganſhire, ib. — ſir 


John, 494.—family, 494, 495. 


Strafford, Henry earl, 241. | 


Le Strange family, 97. 
Strange family, 171. 

Stratcluyd, 575. 
Stratelwyd, 599. 

Stratfleur, 524, 526. 

Stratford le Bow, 30. | 

Stratford on Avon, 340, 329. 
Stratford abbey, 329. 
Stratford, 50, 84. 

— — Langton, 41. | 
Stratton ſuper Dunſmore, 335. 
Strawberry hill, 1iI4. 
Strawſton, 2 50. 

The Street, 438. 

Streethay, 384. 

Street vawr, 533. 

Strelley and family. 

Strenſham, 354, 371. 

Streteley chapel, 309. 
Stretford, 438, 402. 

Stretham, 143“. 


Stretton, 279. 384 397. 41, 430. 


det, 43. 
— phones Ald, ib. 5 
ä Ma Little, ib. 


— Granſem, 463. _ 

Strighull caſtle and earls of, 478, 482. 

Strode, le, 60. 3 

Strongbow, Richard, 478, 515,—Gil- 
bert, 515. > | 

Strype, Mr. 30. 

Stuart family, 469. 

Siuccia flu. 524. 

Studley, 340. | | 

Studicy caſtle, 929. | 

Sturbridge chapel, 137.—fair, 136. 

Sture in Uſmerum, 357. 

Stuteville family, 117“. 

Styleman, Mr. 114. 

Styles, 114. | 

Stylus, 292 

Sudbrook, 485, _ 

dudbury, 74, 83, 353. 

- Dudley, barons, 329, 

Suene, 53.—took Norwich, 94. 

Suene Tinghege, his death, 230. 

Suctonius Paulinus, propretor in Bri- 
tain, invaded and took Mona, 565. 

Suffolk, 91—92.—cxtent, diviſion, 79. 
—high and low, ib —Domeſdap, ib. 
—ſoil, ib.—earls, 91. — plants, 92. 
—cheeſe, 72.—dukes and earls of, 
77, 78.—houſe, 22.-—court, 72. 

Suffragan biſhop, 72. " 

Sugwas, 450. 5 

Suidhelm, king of the Eaſt Angles, 
baptized by biſhop Cedda, 86. 

Sully and family, 494. 5 

——, Reginald, a follower of Fitz 
Haimon, conqueror of Glamorgan- 
ſhire, 492,—Robert de, 404. 

Sulby, 188, 
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Sulgrave, 151. 
Sunbury, 12. 
Surfleet, 241. 
Suthred, 1. | 
Sutterton, 223, 242: _ | 
Sutton, 200, 290, 291, 302, 310, 443, 
400.—plate found at, 144. 
— family, 290, 291, „423. 
— church, Bi APY 
Sutton Bonington, 292. 
Sutton Coldfield, 330, 343 
Sutton, St. James, Mary, and Michael, 
234.—8t. Edmund, 235. 
Sutton, Thomas, 279. — founds the 
Charter-houſe, 26. 
Swaff ham, 98, 116*, | 
Bolebec, Priors or Little, 
St. Ciric, 141. 
Swaineſwell, „ 
Swane of Eſſex, 42. 
Swanpool, 228, 253. 
Swanſea, 495, 490. 503; 
Swapham, R. de, 1679, 
. Swaveſay, 129. 
' Swearer, judgment on, 380. | 
Sweating ſickneſs, 399, 416, 433. 
_ Swerdeldelf, 155. | 
Swift river, 193, 198. 
Swindon, 382. 
Swinerton, 387. 
Swine's pennies, 284. 
Swineſewell pool, 331. 


— — 


. Swineſhead abbey, 242. 


Swinford, Old, 356. 

Swinford Kings, 380. 3 
Swinford, Catherine, her tomb, 228. 

Swinnerton, 387. 

Swinsford, 198. 

Swithelm, king of the Eaſt Angles, 
converted, 75. | 4 85 
Swithin, St. his badge, 187. 

Sword given by king John to Lynne, 

IIG. 


Swords found, 12, 142*. 


Sydenham, Dr. 24. 

Syfer ſpring, 276. 

Sylham, g90.—lamps, W 
Symonds, Mr. his houſe, 20. 

Symond's gate, 448. . 

Sympſon, Mr. on Lindum, 255. 

Synod enjoining celibacy to the clergy, 

366. —of Llandewi brewi, 527. 


T. 


ACHMELIN, 375. 
Tacitus, 166. 


Taf, or Tav, 505, 508.—the name 


of many Welch rivers, 493, 498. 
Taeſborough, 94, 105. | 
Tair ponte, what in Britiſh, 165“. 


Takeley, 54. | 5 


Tal-lhin, 228. 
Talacavan, 578. | 
Talbois family, 225.—lvo de, earl of 
Anjou, 224, 225.—Gilbert, baron, 
Talbot, 443, 448.—family, 293, 295, 
352, 378, 398, 413, 410, 444, 445, 
448, 499.—monuments, 400, 419. 
— John, viſcount L'Iſle of Grafton, 
360. — John, the firſt earl of 
Shrewſbury of this name, 419.— 
George, duke of Shrewſbury, 295 — 
Ie * 
Talcharn caſtle, 505, 507. 
Talebont hundred, 540. 
Taleſarn green, $20. | 
_ Telgarth, Engliſh and Welſh, 476. 
Talieſin the poet, his grave, 529. 
Taliſman, 103. — | 
Talk, 223*. 
Talley, 507. | 
Talmaſh family, 74, 84. 
 Talvarn caſtle, 498. 
Tal y Gareg, 533. 
Tame river, 375. 
Tamworth, 344, 348, 375. 
Tan tivy, whence derived, 223*. 


1 


x. 


Tanarus, Jupiter, 446, 0 

Tanaw family, 161. 

Tanet river, 631. 

Tanbenykefn, 567. | | 

bo: 105, 245.—repreſenting the 
cfeat of the Spaniſh armada, 25.— 

at Burley on the hill, 222. | 

Taran, what, 4.30. 

Tardebig, 360. 

Tarven, 438. 


Taſburg family, go, 


Tathaus, a Britiſh ſaint; 478. 
Tathwell, 273. 
Tatſall family, 93. 


Tatteſall, 229, 269, 270. — barons; 


ib.—family, 219, 222, 269, 270: 
Tar, wh, 
Taverner, Richard and Roger, 116“. 
Taurobolia, what, g. 

Taylor, Dr. 269.—martyred, and in- 

«aches 84.—Jeremiah, biſhop; 


Teal, 291. 


Tearnes, what, 307. 


 Teberry caſtle, 541. 


Tecla, St. and well, 584. 
Jeclaw, St. 476. 


Tedford, 272. 


'Tefidiauc river, 39 5#, 


Teg Eingl, what, 588. 


eg Engle, 588. 
'Tegenia, ib. 


Tegerna, 588. 


Teilaw, a Britiſh faint, biſhop of Lan- 


daff, 499. 


| Tein river, 398. 


Teivi river, 508. 
Temd river, 395“. 
Teme river, 371, 401. 
Temebury, 371. 
Tems, 271+. 


Templars, 6, 41,—church, 9. mo- | 


numents, 19. 
Temple, 41.—of Diana, 5, 17.—of 
Claudius, 56. pe 
| , Bruer, 248. 


Temple, 210. — fir William, where 


8 
Temples, inner and middle, 6. 


Tenbury, 371. 


Tenby, 513, 517 

Tendring hundred, 84. | 

Teniſon, Thomas, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, 25, 137.,—John, 112. 


Tenure, 55, —ot turning the king's 


ſpit, ib.—by the ſervice of keeping 
one gerfalcon of the king's, 137, 
by 1erjeantry, to perform, every 
Chriſtmas-day, before the king, one 
ſaltus, one ſufflatus, and one bum- 
bulus, 75. —by the ſervice of carry- 
ing to the king, whatever part of 
England he ſhould be in, an hun- 
dred herrings in pies, when they came 
firſt in ſeaſon, 93, 103.—of leading 


the men of Norfolk and Suffolk 


from St. Edmund's dyke, 83. — 
by the ſervice of being butler at the 
coronation, 101,—by the ſervice of 
being chief lardiner at the corona- 
tion, 104. — by ſerjeantry, to ſhoe 
the king's horſe when he came to 
Mansfield, 284.—being king's baker, 


137.—finding the earl of Arundel ba- 


con and ſpurs, 142,—findingan ounce 
of ſilk, 170. —finding a foot-ſoldier, 
&. 185, —hunting in the king's fo- 


relts, 187. to conduct the king's am- 


beſſadors down Trent to Vork, 227.— 
at Caiſtre, 276. —by driving a youre 
round the fire, 385;—bacon flitch, 
93. — of Conwy caftie, 559. — of 
encomb, 460. | 
Tenure in chief, to find two foot ſol- 
diers for one day towards the army 
of Wales in war time, 396“. 
— in capite, by the ſervice of 
giving the king one barbed arrow as 
often as he hunted in Cornedon 


chace, 44% 2 
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Tenure granted without writing before 
the Conqueſt, 43. 

Term of bronze found at Cater, 
183. 

Tern river, 397, 41 "2 4, WIN 

Terricus, a ſubtle ſophiſt, 124. 

Teſe, 105. 

Teſſeræ, 163, 291. 

Tetnall, 375, 380. 

Tetricus, 122. | 

Teyne river, 393. 

Thames mouth, 42. 

Thames water raiſed, a 

Thameſis of Cæſar, 2 

Thanet houſe, 26. 

Thaxted, 43, 54- 

Theatre at Hampton court, 13. 

Thedlethorp, St. Helen's and All 
Saints, 274. 

Thel, what, 246. 

Tneles ford, 340. 


| Thellisford, 328. 


Thelwall, 246. 


Theobald, archbiſhop, murdered, 83.— 


buried, ib.—his head preſerved, "ib. 
Theodoſius, gold coins of, 31. 


Theodulus, his eclogues, 181. 


Theonus, the laſt Briton that was 
biſhop of London, 5. 

Theotenhall, 375. 

Therſton, 105. 


: Theſter Over, 347. 
_ Thet river, 93. 


Thetford, 93, 101,—caſtle, 3 
| ſhoprick, 102. —religious houſes, ib. 
goal, ib,—1nſcription, ib. 


Theydon Gernon, 51. 
Thingdon, 179. 
Thirlby, Thomas, biſhop of Weſt⸗ 


minſter, 7. 


Thirn river, 96. 
Thobie, 53. 


Thoke family, 114. 

Thomas of Waodſtock, 7, 43, ; 48. 
Thomas's, St. hoſpital, 9, 27. 
— — hoſtel, 134. 


—— priory, 387. 


St. Thomas of Acon's hoſpital, 7 


Thomaſine, John, 438. 


Thomſon, the poet, 24. 
Thong, 276. | 
Thong caſtle, 230, 
Thoreſby. 273, 294. 
Thoreſway and family, 275. 
Thorn Aſh, 279. 


Thorndon, 42, 53. 


Thorney iſland, 6, 1415 — Malmſ- 
bury's account of, ib. 

Thornhaugh, 108, 186. — baron of, 
186, 

Thornhill, fir James, painted St, Paul's 
dome, 18. 

, Cooper. 163. 

E hombolm, 267. 

Thornton, 230, 277. college, 277. 

"Thorp, 50. 

Thorp family, 93. 

Thorpe, ſir William, 134. 

Thorpe, 183.— tower at, ib. 

Thorpe Belet or Underwood, ib. 


Thorpe Waterville, 180, — cloud, 


305.—Conſtantine, 394. 
Thorpſton, 166. 
Thrapſton, 166, 179. 
Throckmorton family, 329. 


IThroggy river, 477. 


Thruſton family, 89. 
IThuanus, Aug. 513. 
Thurcaſton, 210. 
Thurgarton, 289. 


IJnurlow and family, 83. een. 


51 142“. —lord, 81. 
Thurmaſton, 209. 
Thurrock, Weſt, n 
Thurſdon, 179. 
Thurſtington, 434. 
Thwong, 268. 

'T ibba, St. 219, 223“. 
T tberiue, gotd coin | of, 358. 


. 
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Tickenhall, 351. ' 
—— cote, 223*, 

—— hill, 358. 

Tickill, 358. 

Ticks hall, 376. 

Tigeni, 71. 

Tigris river, 329. 


_ Tilbury, 41.—Weſt and Eaſt, 52. 


Tiled hoſtel, 134. 
Tiles, tomb of, 51. 
inſcribed, 475. 


N Tillabirig, 52. 


Tillaburgh, 41. 
'Tilligone chapel, 521. 
Tillingham, 43. 


Tilney family, 93. 97. - dame 3 


garet, 241. 
TT Smith, 97, 115. 
iltey, 43, 54. 
Tilton, 4 "i 
Tinbod caſtle, 465. 
Tinghurſt, 263. 
Tin plate work, 52. 
Tindal family, 108. 
Tintern, 484. 


Tio-vul- Fingaceſter, 0 oy, 1 290. 
Tiptoft, earls of Worceſter, 290, 284. 


Joice, her monument, 29. 
Tiptre, 56. 
Tir Mon, 565. 
Tirnington, and William, 11 * 
Tirrel family, 56. 


Tirwhit oY 230. 


Tifſitio, 5 30 
Titchmar 188. 


JTitley, 452, wo] 


Tittleſhall, 117. 


Tivy river, 524, 526. 
Tixal, 389. 


Toad, in coal, 347. 


. Tobius fl. 504. 
Todene, 226. 


Todeney, Roger de, 225. 
Robert de, 405. 
Togodumnus, „ 
Toiſovius fl. 549, 558. 
Toltſbury, 58. 


Tolleſhunt Knights, 53- 


Tom of Lincoln bell, 261. 


Tombertus, g, vernor of the Squth 


Girvii, 142. 
Tomkins, Henry, 489. 
Tommen y Bala, 545. 


— [ln St. Prid, 468. 


- y caſtle, 545, 412, 325*, 
-- yr Rhodwyld, 583, 584. 
Tompſon, 105. 

Tong, 419. 

Tong caſtle, 398. 


Tongley camp, 404. 


Tor coch, a fiſh, 548. 
Torch, what” 542. 
Torgoch, a fiſh, 548, 552, 553. 


Tork ſey, 227, 251. | 
Torques, of fine gold, where found, 


380, 542.—by whom worn, 542. 
Torrington and William, 115. 
Totenei, Ralph de, 442- 

Tothal, 273. 


Wo © otheby, 272. 


Tothil fields, 24. 

Tottenham, 29. — croſs, ib; 

Touchet family, 376, 426, 43%, 462. 
barons Audiecy, ib. 

Tournament, 171. 

T ov, 41. | 

Tovy tiver, 504, 506, 507 .—yale, 
504, 507 

Tours, Martin of, 515. 

Towceſter. 171. 

Tower, 166.596. of London, 4, 16.-- 
Roman, 16. — round to a church, 25, 
60, 560. —oQtagon, 141. 

—= gvin, 4. | 

Town, Roman, 162. 

Townſhend, family and title, 106.— 
Charles, baron of King's Lynne and 
viſcount, 115. — colonel , Ldward's 

monument, 24- | 


X. 


Towns, drowned, 5. — taking their 
names from oxen, 494. named from 


pOrpoiſes or ſea hogs, 495. 
Towyn, 541. 


f Trabs, what, 301. 


I bychan, 5 54. 

coch, 569. 

—- Iyn, 535: 

— Mawr, 554. 

Traſwynydh, 544, 545 

Tralhwn, 534. 

Tre'r Caeri, 553. 

Treboeth, 423. 

Trebulcho, 405. 

Trecaſtle, 473. 

Trechen tre rechthye, 551. 

Tredegar, the ſeat of the Morgans, 
491. 

3 892. 

"[:edington, 369. 

1 489. | 

Trees, toffil, 280, — ſubterraneous, 


242. — large, 463.—in the ſands, 


$20,—at Newgal, 519. 


Trees and fiſhes Twinning preſage 


death, 425. 


Trefaldwyn, $31. 
Trefawith, 442. 

ref draeth, 515. 
Trefos, 572. 5 


Trefrid, 578. 

Trefycloud, 465. 5 | 
Tref y Gwam caſtle, 584. 
Tregan, 572. 

Tre' Garon, 524, 526. 
Tregoze, barons, 442. 
Trekethle, 472. 


Trekingham, 225, 247. 


Trelawnyd, 592. 


T telhu, 531. 


Trenant, 1 


| Treddwen, 553. 
Tre' newdh, 531. 


Tre' garnedh, 561. 


Tremhall, 54. 
Trenddyn, 596. 


Trent place, 29. 


Trent river, 230, 283, 301, 376.379. 


Trentham, 370, 386.— family, 380. 


Tre'r Druw, 567. 


Tre'r greg caſtle, 488. 


Tre'r Bard, 567. 


Tre Vawr, 569.—houſe, 883 
Treſan, 572. 


Treſtewich, 475, 


Tretwr, 475: 


Tretr caſtle, 592. 


Treurewe caſtle, 560. 


 Trevenan tower, 476. 


Trewaen, 552. 


Triades quoted, 1. 


Triago, 448. 
Trw Very, 567. 


_ Triguilchan, 5322 


Trillo, St. his chapel, 560. 
Trimlcy St. Martin, 85. 
Trinity, or Chriſt church, 22. 


Trinity college in Cambridge found- oy 


ed by king Henry VIII. 124, 133. 


— library, 133.—hoſtle, 134.— 


hall, founded by William Bateman, 
biſhop « of Norwich, 124, 132. 

Tri noantes, 1. 

Trinobantes, 1. 

Triphont, 483, 488. 

Tripleton, 452. 

Triplow, 141. 

Tripontium, 165, 171, 188, 333. 

Tripfley, 452. 

Trivet, Sir Thomas, his death, 1375 


Trogy caſtle, 48 3 488. 


Trot, what, 543. 

Trout mountain, 552. 

Troy, Old, 483. 

Trumpington, 149. 

Trunk ef a tree for a coffin, 333. 


Traſbut, barony of, 229. 


6 5 ruſley, 308. 
Truſſel family, 112. 
a Try fFyncn 
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Tryſfynon caſtle, 593. 
Tryikvnt, 546. 

Tudenham family, 77. 
Tuerobius flu. 524. 

Tui ogo banc, 283. 

Tulip tree, 49. | 
Tumman's hill camp, 595. 


Tumuli, 12, 59, 87, 141*, 142*, 210, 


250, 278, 347, 394, 498, 584. 
” unbridge wells, New, 30. 
Tunſtall,” 266. 
Tupholme, 269. PIO | 
Tulbervil, 405.— Pain, a follower of 


Fitz Haimon, conqueror of Glamor- 


ganſhire, 505. 

Turkey company, 27. 
Turki], a Dane, 155. 
Turnebus on wine, 302. 
Turner, ſir John, 113. 
Turner, Dr. his monument, 174. 
Turnor, Sir Edward, 249. — fir Ed» 

mund, his charity, 267. 
Turobius flumen, 524. 
Tutbury caſtle, 378, 395, 
Tutt hill, 101. OD 
Tuxfo'd, 291. 
Twickenham, 14, 

'Twll du, 552. 

Twr Bronwen, 543. 

Twr Bronwyn, 542. 

Twr Silod and y Brennin, 591, 
"Twy crow, 201, 
Twyn, 505, 58. 

Twy river, 515. 1 
Tydd, St. Mary's, 234. 
Tyiney, 29 ff 
Tylney, earl, 50. 

Tyderltone, 404. 

Ty Dywi, 514. 
Tyerford, 158. 
Tyernas, what, 510. 

Fyrwhit family, 269. 
Tyrraw mawr, 541. 
Tyſoe, Over and Temple, 338. 
'Tywiſog, what, 579. e 
Tywyn, 5414. 


V. 
AENOR, 476, 536, 540. 
. Vale crucis, monaſtery, 576, 
| 581. NE ; 
Vale Royal, 425, 437. : 
Valens and Valentinian, gold coins of, 
I, : 
Valentia, Audomar de, earl of Pein- 
broke, 7 — William de, earl of 
Pembroke, 7, 515.—Mary de, 132. 
Valentinian, emperor, gold coin of, 


1 
Valoniis family, 75. 
Vainons, 278. - - - 
Vane, fir Henry, 273. 
1 5 590. 
Vanne, 498. 5 
Vanneck, fir Joſhua and Gerard, 89. 
Vapour inflammable, 543. 5 
Varia, 590. 
Varis, 588, 590. 
Vaſe, 116“. 
Vauldy abbey, 245. 
Vault, Roman, 17. 
Vaulx family, 225.—lord, 166.—Ni- 
»Cholas,.baron, 666. | 
Uchindon, 237. 
Vehindon, 435. | 
Venables, barons of Kinderton, 425, 
426, 438. | 
endraeth vechan, 504, 506.—vawr, 
506. | MY 
Venedotia, 530. 
Vennone, 193, 168. 
* Icenarun, 94.—Silurum, 477, 
484. | 
Verdon family, 193 331, 378, 442. 
Vere family, 84, 100, 413.—Aubiey, 
carl of Oxford, 23. — fir Francis, 


Viroconium, 397. 


EE 


24, — Robert de, 54.— monuments 
at Earls Colne, 58. — arms, ib, — 
tomb, 166, | 
ere court, 277. 

Verioneth fir, 538, 

Verney family, 329, 334. 

Vernometum, 195, 212, 213, 287, 
what, in Gaulith, 195. 1 

Vernon family, 30a, 364, 398, 413.— 

ſir George, for his great hoſpitality 

called King of the Peak, 302.— 
Hugh de, baron of Shipbrook, 376. 

Vernon, Arethuſa, her monument, 8 3· 
— Henry, eſq; ib. | FS 

Verrio, paintings of, 307, 

Verulam family, 243, 

Veſcy family, 250. 

Veſey, biſhop, 330, 343. 

Veſpaſian, his gold coin, 170. 

Veſlels, Roman, 110, 140. — glaſs, 
142*, 170.—brals, 227. 

Vexillum, frame of, 243. 

Uffa, king of the Eaſt Avgles, 71. 

Uft-kines, ib. 

Uffington, 244. | 

Ufford, 75.—font, 86, 229. | 

Ufford family, 3, 77, 86, 142.—carls 


of Suffolk, 7, 79. Robert de, earl 


of Suffolk, 110. 


| Uhtred, earl of Worceſter, 374. 


Victoria Alleluiatica, why ſo called, 


BO Co 
Vicus Malbinus, 425. | 
Villa Fauſtint, 47, 72, 73, 77. 


Villiers family, 213. George, duke of 
Buckingham, 24.—ſir George, 213. 
— Adam de, 212. 5 


Vine cloſe, Lincoln, 265. 


Vineyard, at Ely, 143.— Denny, 142“. 
Vineyards introduced in England, 42, 


457 ES 
Vipont, Robert de, 549, 


Viſcounts, firlt, 195. 
Vivonia, Hugh de, 478, 


. - Ulceby, 272, 277. 
Ulfere's low, 367. 
Ullenhale, 341. 


Ullerhampton, 380. 
Ulverſcroft, 211. 


Umbo of ſhield, 142*. 


Umbre, what, 470, 472. 
Umfranvil family, 225. 
Undola, 189, 


Univerſity at Northampton, 176.—at 


Caerwent, 477, 481 —hofiel, 132, 
134. e 

Univora, biſhop, 209. 

Unlaf, a Daniſh pirate, 12. 

Voelas, 575, 578. 
49S * | 


Vortigern, gave London, as a ranſom, 


10 'Heygitt, who took him priſoner, 


8. | 
Vortigerni vallis, 553. 3 
Vortimer, died and was buried at Lin- 
coln, 228. 92 e 


Vow church, 445. 


Upland men, 120. 


Uppingham, 219, 221.—ſchool, 221. 


Upton, 167, 26, 183, 333, 353. 

Upwell, 142*, | 

Ureſby, 259. 

Uriconium, 397. 

Urioconium, 397, 412. | 

Urns, Roman, , 12, 15, 17, 52, 53, 
54, 56; 62, 88, 140, 141 1427, 

170, 172, 176,179, 382, 198, 250, 

266, 278, 281, 291, 246, 335, 338, 

339 318, 393» 452» 454» 484, 498, 


— Celtic, 12. 
a glaſs, 8 1. 
Vrondeg, 570. 
Urſo, 353: 


Uk river, 472, 474, 479, 488. | 


Ulocona, 397, 412. 


* * 


Uſtrina, 163. 
Utceſler, 378. 


©# 


Urkinton and horn, 424, 439. 


Utoxcter, 378, 1 
e 415 we | 
Vulfruna, a pious woman, 375. 
Uvedale, Mr. a botaniſt, 20. 
Uxacona, 412. | ! 
Uxbridge, 2, 12,,—tarl of, 12,——treaty 
12. ; | 


Vyrnwy, 535. 


3 


W. 


Won 293. 
| Wadenhou, 73. 
Wadel river, 445. ; 
Wager, Sir Charles, -7 
Wainfleet, 230, 295. 


— — hayes, 275. 


Wakefield bridge, chapel on, 27. 


— — laqqge, 172. 

Wake family, 166, 168, 172, 174, 
225, 280. 5 

— chapel, 240. | 

— lady Blanche, 159. 


Walbery, 47. 


Walbury, 63. 


Walcot, 173, 246. 


Walden, Saffron, 40, 61. 
47 .—priory and caſtle, 61. —burgh, 


Waldby, archbiſhop, 29. | I | 9 5 
V barons, 


— - Gheping, 46. 
Wales of, 156. | 4 
Waldegrave family, 84. 
Walderſey ring, 142. 


Walderiwick, 88. 


Waleran, earl of Mellent, 54. 
Wales, South, 465. — Weft, 519, — 
North, 530.—princes of, 5 y 8. 


Waleſby, 208, 277. 
Wallleot oyſters, 45, 54. 
Wall, a village, 375. 

Wall hills camp, 456, 467. 


Wall, Dr. Martin, 365, 
Wall low or hill, „ 
Weak 
Walters, 425. 

Walley. 425. 
Wallingwells, 294. 
Wallor iſland, 42- 


 Walmsford, 155, 187. 


Walnesford, 106, 173. 
Walpole, 97. Po 
— —-- family, 113, 116. 
Walpole, Mr. his muſcum, 14. 


Walſal, 375. 
Vortigern, the father of Vortimer, 


Walfingham, 9). —lady chapel, gy. 
—way, 97, 113, 117. —eſteemed 
impious not to viſit and make an 
offering to the virgin of, 97.—king 

Henry VIII. when a child, went 
barefooted thither, and offered a 
valuable necklace to the virgin of; 
8 | 3 

— — New, 113.— Old oy 

Grest, d. N 

— — ſr Francis, 113. 

Walſoken, 116. mn 

Walter family, 44. 


Waltham foreſt, 49. 


— — — crols, 29. t 

———— abbey, 11, 49. 

— m 

on the Wold, 213. 

———=— abbot of Weſtminſter, 24. 

Walton, 75, 116, 302.— bridge, 56.— 
caſtle and priory, 85, — 

| - colonel], 159. 


— 


Walworth college, 24. 


Wambridge, 417. 
Wangford, 88. 


Wapenham, 171. ; 


Wapibam, 171. 
Watrboys, 166. RE | 
Warburton, biſhop, his library, 359. 
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Ward, 
1 N 


Ward, lord, 380. 


Wards, court o“, 8. 
Wards of Loudon; 10. 


Ware, abbot, his pavement at Weſt- 


winſter abbey, 24. 

Warham, 113. 

Warkton, 178. 

Warley, Great, 53. 

Warmington, 327, 333. 

Warner family, 113, 117. — John, 
biſhop ot Rocheſter, 113. 

Warner, Sir John, 597.—turns papiſt, 
8 

Wale cloſe, 12. 

Warrelock camp, 463. 

Warren family, 117, 479. —Sir Peter, 
24. 

Warren camp, 459. 

Warton, 380. 

Warton houſe, 291. 

Waveney, 341. 


Warwick, 318, 336. olle vine - 


yard, church, monuments, 330.— 
earls of, 331, 348, 34 
Warwickſhire, 3 — diviſion, 
327. Domeſday, 333.--plants, 350, 
Waſh, or Guaſh, river, 219, 220, 
225, 244. 
Walnborte, Little and Knights, 369. 
Waſhbourn and family, 353. 
| _Waſhen. orough, 174. 
 Wathingborough, 271. 
W aſhes, 97. 6 
Waſlal, 358. 
| Wab's dyke, 584. 


| Water, chalybeate, 200, 223% 5 245, 


335˙ 

—— medicinal, 52, 153, 1 50, 170, 
l 197, 198, 201, my” : 
310, 328. 

purging, 110. 

— mineral, 245, 346. 

orks, 30), 535. ee. at 
Chaelſca, i Ge 

— pipes, 253, 257 — vpe 8 

e | 

— hens, 271. 

conveyed to London, 10, 27. 

Waterhul! cavern, 321. 

Watcrbeche, 142. 

Water land, D.. 277. 

Watford, 174. 

Watleſbury, 397. Y 

Wat, ingſtrect, 10, 174, 193, 1065 397 


3 


417. | 
Waden family, 186. —admiral, l 


biſhop of St. David's, 140. —-Jobo, 


Wine William, 115. 

Watt's dyke, 593, 597. 

Waiton, 105. | 

Wauburn hope, 96. 

Waybourne, 112. 

Weald moor, 417. 

_ Weald, South, 53. 

_ Wealling, 3b1. 

| Weapons found, 554. 
Wearham, 116. 

Webley caſtle, 503. 

Webley, 459. 

Wederburn, Fe 211. 

Weddesborough, 8 

Wedgewood, his pottery, 386. 

Wednesfield, 380. 

Wee don Pinkney, 166, 171. 

—— on the Street, 165, 174. 

Welbeck abbey, 293. | 

Welby, 212. 

Welch Maclor, 583. 

Weldon, 180. 

Well, 141*, 183, 272. 

Well, holy, 30. | 

Wet and river, 22, 167, 185. 

Welledon, 168. 

Welles family, 272. —barons, 229.— 

| Leo, baron, 230.—viſcount, 7. 
Welle ream river, 242. 

Wellingborough, 166, 178. 

Wellington, 417. 

Wellow abbey, 274. 

A 442+ 
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Welnetham, Great, 81, 
Welney, 141*. 
Welſh pool, 534. 
Wem, 298, 419. 
Wemgr ve family, 84. 
Wendling, 117“. 
Wendy, 477. 

Wenlock, 396“ 411. 


Wenn), 500. 


Wentfar river, 94. 

Went, 481. 

Nether and Over, 481. 
Wentlug, 490. 

Wentſbeck river, 113. 
Wentlet, 478. 

Wentlland, 477, 483. 


. Wentſum 11ver, 94, 113. 
Wentworth family, 186. —barons, 14. 


lord Thomas, 8.— Thomas, 84. 
Weob'ey, 443. 
Weolod, 167. 
Weorth, 375. 
Werburg, a holy virgin, the « daughter 
of king Wolpher, 423. 
Werburea, 376. 
Werenbert, biſhop, 209. | 
Wergins meadow and ſtones, 460. 


Weſt Acre, 116 *. 


Weſtminſter, 6. —hall and abbey, 7. 
—burials, ib. —monks, ib.— dean, 
7, 24.—ſchool, 7, 24. — biſhopric, 


24.—chapter houſe, 25. —gatehouſe, 


ib.— ſanctuary, ib. bridge, 1b.— 
infirmary, ib. —monuments, 1b.— 
natives, 29. 

Weſton, 334» 376. 

Judge, 392. 

Weſthell caſtle, 75. 

Welthorpe houſe, go, 91. 

Weſtwade chapel, 105 


Weſtwood, 36 


Wetennall, diſhop, 24 390. 
Wethersfield, 58. 

Weting All Saints, 117“. 

Wever river, 424. 

Whaplode, 235. 

_ Wharling, 193. 

| Wharton, {ord Thomas, 8.—Heary, 


24. 
Wheat at Heſton, 13. 
Wheat in Flintſhire, 591. 


| Wheeloc Abraham born, 419- 


— river, 438. 


| Wheeler family and almſhouſes, 335+ 


Whichbury, 358. 

Whichbury hill, 355. 

Wh:chcote, Dr. born, 411, 

Whjchenour, 393. | 

Whileſton mews, 366. 

Whimbrels, 271. 

Whinwall, 117. 

Whiſton, William, account of, 201.— 
his epitaph, 223*. 


. =—=————— Daniel, Thomas, and Wil- 


liam, 159. 

priory, 305. 

Wuitburn, 452. | 

Whitby, Dr. 179. 

Whitchurch, 30, 400, 419, 320. 

White, Dr. 157.— fir Thomas, 345. 

White croſs, 450. 

Whiteford, 592. 

White friars, 21. 

Whitehall, 8, 25. 

White ladies, 305, 419. 

Whiteminſter, 418. 

Whiteſbrictſthorne, 53. 

W hitewick caſtle, 201. 

Whitgift, John, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 274.—Robert abbot of * 
low, ib. 

Whitland abbey, 50 5, 808. 

88 foreſt, 172. 

Whitley, 245. 

Whitley, Nether, 426, 438. 

Whitney, 442. 

Whittington, 419. 

-— Richard, 392. 

Whittleſey, 141“. 

- mere, 141*, 154, 155. 

— — archbiſhop, 141. 


— 


— — 


Wickliff, John, 


| Wilkins, Dr. 


2 


Whitton, 173. 

Wibba, king of the Mercians, 424 
Wibbenbury, 424, 437. 
Wiberton, 241, 242. 

Wibiſca mons, 356. 


Wic, 106, 107. 


Wic, what, 351. 

Wicceſia mons, 356. 

Wiccia, 351, 350. 

Wich, 352. | 

— Kichard de la, biſhop of Chichef: 
ter, 352, 

Wiches, what, 42. 

Wickham in Suffolk, 86, 

Wickanford, 228, 369. 

well verſed in the 
Scriptures, wrote againſt the Pope's 
authority, 193, 198.—his body burnt 
forty-one years after his death, by 
order of the council of Sienna, 193, 
198. —-h1s pulpit and cope, 198. 

Wicton, 365. 

— North, 246. 

Widdeville, 3 166. —ear), ib. 
Wigenhall, 98. 

Wighton camp, 113. 

Wightwick and family, 380. 

Wigmore, 443, 454, 455: 

W igornia; 8 | 

Wigſton's hoſpital, 202, 204. 

Wiken, 142. | 

Wikertord, 252. 

Wilbraham, 140. 


Wilbrighton, 380. 
Wilcocks, biſhop, 24. 
Wilden ferry, 212. 


Wildmore fen, . 
Wilford, 287. 
Wilfred, 209. 


ter, 196. 
Willey, 410. 


Willeley, 410. : | 
William, king of "A'S fears 


fealty to king John, 264. 
Williams, archbiſhop, 557. 


— Or. his charity ſchools, ONES 


——— — Pcere, his reports, 180. 

—  ——— fir Booth, baronet, ib. 

Willingham, 140. 

Willis, Dr. 
8. 
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| © Wiijoughby family, 9,75, $7, 229, 230, 


271, 283, 286, 303.—barons, 229, 
230, 286,—barons of Brooke, 329. 
— Robert baron of Brooke, 353.— 
William baron of Parham, 279.— 
ſir Hugh ſtarved to death in diſco- 
vering the frozen ſea, 302, 308.— 
Mr. che ornithologiſt, 286. 

Willoughby on the Wold, * —Silk, 
240. 


Willon bridge, 395+ 
Willy, 326%, 
Wilſon, Arthur, 109. 


Wilton bouſe, 444. —baron, he 5 


caſtle, 463. 
Wimarc family, 42. 
Wimley, 462. 
Wuimondham, 213. 


_ Wimple, 130. 


Winard, St. 448. . 

Winceby and battle, 268. 

Windeſcleve, 371 / 

Windham family, 10s. | 

Window of a cathedral painted by 3 
lady, 107.—in a chimney, __ 


painted, 243, 258. 291, 7545 588, 4 


591. 
Winfield, 302. 
Winfreton, 445. 
Wingfield, South, 308. 
Wingfield family, 76, 155, 167.— 
monuments, 88. 
Wingfield college and caſtle, 88. 
Winifred, St. a virgin, beheaded by 
Cradock, a prince of Wales, for not 
yiclding tohis lo licitations, 593, 549- 
| pes 


Witho 


biſhop of Cheſter, 
I 74+ 5 
; William earl of Henhaud 2 Leicel- : 


Thomas, 172. — biſhop, 


* 
588, 
Winn! 
Winn! 
Winſt 
Winſt| 
Winte 
Winte 
Wintc 
Wintr 
Winw 
Winye 
Wire 
Wirk. 
Wirra 
Wiſbi 
Wiſeb 
Witch 
Witch 
Witen 
Witha 


- nou 


Withb 


na, 


Witle) 
Witter 
Witti 
Wittle 
Wiver 
Wobu 
Wodel 
Wodei 
Wolds 
Wolfe 
Wolf! 
Walla! 
Wolla 
Wolpt 


dere. 


turnt 
Wolſe 


Wolſe 
wiel 


cour 


ber well held in great veneration, 
$38, 593+ tomb, 594. — ſhrine, 578. 

Winniffe, biſhop, 51. 

Wianington, 426, 412. 

Winſtanley, Mr. 62. 

Winſtre, 311. 

Winterdyne, 358. 

Winterton, 96, 111, 278.—cliff, 278. 

Wintor family, 565. 

Wintringham, 278. 

Winwallo, St 116. 

Winyeve family, 84. 

Wite foreſt, 358. 

Wirkſworth, 310. 

Wirral, 424. 

Wiſbich, 1414. 

Wiſeberum, 144. 

Witchcote, 198. 

Witchingam, 117“. 

Witewick, 293. | 

Witham, 241, 273. — South, or port, 


22455 


1 2— river, 226, 227, 251,—ho- 


nour, $5: 


Withburga, Nt. daughter of 1 An- 
na, 99, 117“. 


Withorn, 273. 


Witley, Great, 372. 

Wittering heath, 168. 

Wittiſca mons, 356. 

Wittleſea mere, 166. 

Wiverton, 284. 

Wobury, 462. a 

Wodehouſe family, 105. 

Wodenoth family, 424. 

Wolds, 213. 

Wolfe, general, 24. 

Wolfhamcote, 333- 

Wollaſton, William, 393- 

Wollaton, .283, 286. 

Wolpher, king of Mercia, 187,—mur- 
dered his ſons Vulfard and Rufin for 

turning Chriſtians, 376. 

Wolſeley, ſir William, drowned, 392. 


Wolſey, cardinal, his college at Ipſ- 


wich, 45, 75, 85. — built Hampton 


court, 13.—his agreement with the 


prior of Clerkenwell for a houſe, 2 
his grave opened, 203. 
Wolſtan, 1 
Wolſtrop, 249. 
Wolthorpe, 249. 
Wolves, formerly in Derbyſhire, 303. 
in Wales, 538. 
Wolvehunt, 302. 
Wolverhampton, 300, 375.—church 
yard, 380. 
Wolxeſley, 373, 392- 
Wombridge, 419*. 
Woodbridge, 85, 86. 
Woodbury hill and camp, Fn 
Woodcroft houſe, 185. 
Woodford, 179, 439- 
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* 
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Wood foſſil, 251. | 
Woodham Walters, 44. — Mortimer, 


53 
Woodhay, 424. | 
Woodland of Derbyſhire, 5 321, 


Woodland, 327, 329.—plea court, 401. 
Woodlark, Robert, 133. ty 


Woodriſing, 105. 
Woods, 239. 
Woodſtock, Thomas of, duke of Glou- 


ceſter, 54.—his college and tomb, ib. 
Woodſton, 183. 


Woodſtone, 163. 


Woodthorpe, 237. 


Woolveſton, 86. 
Worceſter, 352. 365.— fight, 366. 
e 357374 9 oman, 
3 5, 350.—ſbape, dimenſions, rivers, 
omeſday, 354. — ſituation, 356. 
—earls of, 373, 374.—tare plants, 


374. 
Work's chantry, 262. 


Workſop, 285. —houſe vgs and re- 


built, 293. 

Workſworth, 303. 

Worlaby, 278. 

Worlingworth and font, 86. 

Worm, 445. 

Wormgay, 99, 116% 

Wormhill moor, 325. — lands held 
here by the tenure to hunt and de- 
{troy wolves, 302. : 

Wormleighton, 327, 334-— baron 
Spencer of, ib. 


Worms head point, 500, | 


Wormſley, 401. 

Worſted, 107.—ſtuffs, ib. 
Wothorp, 187, 277- 

Wotton, 389. | 

Wotton under Weever, 377, 394. 
Wragby, 229, 267. 

Wrawby, 278. : 
Wreke rivulet, 210, 213. 

Wreken till, 297, 416, 

Wren, fir Chriſtopher, 1 
Wreſtling, an exerciſe much uid * 
the Corniſh men, 287. 
Wrexham, 576, 583. 


| * ſir Chriſtopher, lord chief 


Juſtice of England, 133. 
Wright family, 347. 
Wrightholt, 241. 

Writtle and title, 44, 55. 


Wroth, fir Thomas, 31. 


Wrotteſley, 380. 
Wroxeter, 412, 597.—ford, ib. the 
old works of, ib. 
Wroxhall, 329. 
Wulfere, 167. | 
Wulpett, 74 83, 101. 
Wulfran, St. 257. 
Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, 3 53. 


Wycherley, 417, 


Wyckham hall, 239. 


Wydhva, 550, 551. 
Wye, what, 401. 


Wye river, 325*, 442, 445, 48 3. 


made navigable, 446. 
Wyham, 273. 

Wyken, 200. 
Wymerley, 212, 
Wymondham, 94, 105. 
Wyndham family, 105. 
Wyngal, 276. 


Wynne family, and monuments, and 


portraits, 578, 585,—Dr. William, 
his epitaph, 596.—fir George, his 


extravagance, ib. 
Wynſtay, 585. 
Wyral, 434. 
Wyre foreſt, 351. 
Wyre hall, 29. 
Wyſk river, 470. 


þ 


Fannon vawr, 590. 
J Gift vaen, 502. 
Y maen Sigl, 520. 
Y Clawdh coch, 551. 
YVoellas, 575. 


Yale, 576, 581. 


Varborough camp and family, 2 78. 


Yardley Haſtings, 166, 178. 


Yarmouth, 9 5 100. —carl of, 90. 
Yarn. 89. 

Yarranton, Andrew, 357- 

Yaxters, 163, 


Yelverton tamily, 144, 173 ny | 


157. 


 Ymwithig, 398. 


Velpers, 271. 
Yeveley, 308. 
Ykeling ſtreet, 266. 


Ynnis Enli, 554. — Drwall, 565. = — 


_ Gybi, 572.—Rug, 572. 
Vn hericy Gwidil, 565, 568, 


'Yorall, 393. 


 Ypocelſ4, 309. 


Ynnys y Moelrhom, 872. —Cewenn, | 


509. 


Ys, what, 308. 


Yſtrad Marcell, 535. Cuy. 575 
Yitymkiged, 554. 
Yſtwyth river, 247. 


Vſpytty Yevan, 545. 


e 473. 


2. 


OUCH family, 130, 186, 502. Rwy 


of Codnor, % 306. 
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VOLUME A 
CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS 


, 28, col. 1. I. ult. muſic, law, phyſic, and rhetoric | 
| 
| 


I. antep. Vor four v. ſeven, 


P 
. 86. cdl. 1. l. 35. Ur daughter r, ſiſter, 
P. 88. col. 1. 1. 34. for Nicholas x. John. | 
P. 93. col. 2. J. 1. after conſul put à point. 1 | 
P. 95. col. I. I. 17. after kept add it. TT 2x04 
P. 98. col. 1. I. 3. in margin for Newford r. Neirford | | 
4 101. Col. 1. I. 4. for county r. county. 5 | 
P. 105. col. 1. I. 6. for bart. r. Knt. | e | | 
I. 2. for Carſbrook r. Carbrook. | | — 


8 who firſt brought the Mortlake petri into England, and add it, I. 13 vu fir Francis 
P. 107. col. 1. I. 45. r. ſummer aſſizes 


ö 

P. 109. col. 2. J. * 54. for 1733 and 1719 r. 1732. | | | | | | 
P. 110. col. 1. 1. 8. for in company r. company in | - | SE 1 

| 

| 


1. 5. from bottom for 1719 r. 1732. 
1. 4. from bottom r. (to pay debts) 
P. 112. col. 1. I. 26. for exceeding r. exceedingly 
P. 116. col. 2. I. 36. dele market town 
I. gr. er ſome r. and 
| I. 52. for and r. ſome 
* 1 col. 1. I. 34. for bart. r. knt. | | | | | | 
I. 55. in the margin add Withingham | EY | 5 | | 7 | 
1. 30. for Milford r. Mitford ECL | ns „ | | 
| I. 52. for Hacton r. Hackford 
col 2. I. 39. r. St. Edmund's 
P. 134, col. 1. I. 12. 13. from bottom r. the houſe of Mr. Finch, now Mr, Mortlake 8, gecupies the fite 
P. 138. col. 2. I. 18. r. Linſdale. 
P. 198. col. 2. l. 24. r. 1387. 
P. 199. col. 1. 1. 8. 7. preceptory 
I. 29. r. ſurmounted 
1. 54. r. abhinc. 
col. 2. J. 29. 1. Henry II. | 7 
P. 200. col. 1. I. 24. r. came firſt to Robert Blanchmaines 
P. 201. col. 1. 1. 1.50 dele or Heatherne 
| | r. Stoughton belongs 
reference c. r. Burton, 229. 
col. * 24 r. criticiſms on 
1. 29. r. Penn Aſheton Curzon, eſq. 
P. 209. ont. 2.1. 13. for one r, of 
P. 211. col. I. I. 22. Swithland is the ſeat of ſir John Danvers ; but the quarries a are lord Stamford's | | | 
| 51. for ſon r. grandſon _ | | | | | 4 
I. 64. for Derby r. Denby, | | | = | 
col. 2. l. 23. 7. Garendon park, Quarendon, the ſeat of Mr. Meynell, is cloſe to the Soare, about four miles | - { 
ſouth eaſt of Garendon. | | . 1 
J. 35. for Charnwood r. "ASS TONY | | „ 
F. 812. "= I. I. 7. from bottom, and col. 2. 1. 33.7. „ 
P. 213. col. 1.1. 52. r. firſt duke of Buckingham of that name 
| col. 2. I. 21. r, Henry duke of Lancaſter | 
P. 291, col. 2. I. 7. r. Hugh 8 
P. 333. col. 2. 1. 8. from bottom r. coffin Ss 
P. 347. col. 1. I. 16. r. duke of Norfolk 
I. 27. r. Fillongley 
col. 2. J. 11. v. near Bedworth at t Erdbury 
P. 348. note 2. r. 181. 
col. 2. fon bottom r. died 19 years 
P, P. 38. col. 2. I. 13. from bottom r. when I. 
304. note m. v. Ib. 329. . 
| p. 377. col. 2,1. 10. f. profeſt. 
I. 18. r. rivers 
P. 379. col. 2.1. 4. 5. r. The river 8 divides Staffordſhire and the peak country of Derbyſhire, between which 
there 1s 
P. 386. col. 1. I. 41. r. fix 
P. 388. col. 2. I. 25. for Thomas r. Gilbert 
P. 394. col. 1. 32. 33. 7. Edmund ſecond ſon 
Col. 2. for Dove r. Manifold 5 
P. 395. col. 2. 27 r. Magdalea \ 
P. 575. col. 1.1. 5. r. and Flintſhire the reſt 
| l. 37. r. Llewellyn 
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III. 
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VII. 
VIII. 
*IX. 
* X. 
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1 
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XII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 


XIV. 


XVI. 
I. 


A 
Sy + | 

e 
> 4 5 


11 


to front 


VI. one plate | 
VI. j paſted together. 


Maps. 
Middleſex 
Eſſex 
Suffolk 
Nortolk 
Cambridgeſhire 
Huntingdonſhire 
Northamptonſhire 
Leiceſterſhire 


Rutlandſhire 


Lincolnſhire 
Nottinghamſhire 
Derbyſhire 
Warwickſhire 
Worceſterſhire 
Staffordſhire 


_ Shropſhire 
Cheſhire 


Herefordſhire 


_ Monmouthſhire 
South Wales 


North Wales 
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